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ERRATA 





On page 13—Column 3—Para. 1—Line 5—for Employees’ read Employers’. 


‘On page 101—Column 1—under ‘Applications for Certification Rejected”—Line 6—for 1963, 
p. 1073 read Jan.-Feb., p. 33. 


On page 135—Table E-2—heading—for December 31, 1965 read November 30, 1965. 
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A 


ABEL, I. W., President, United Steelworkers of America 
Address, CLC convention, 289. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 313. 


ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL See also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Employment injuries. CANADA: 
in 1966—first and second quarters, 446, 574. 
in 1965—annual, 356; third and fourth quarters, 29, 163. 
Statistics: ‘“H—-Employment Fatalities” (quarterly and 
annual feature). 


| ADAMS, Dr. ROBERT, Labour Attaché, Canadian Embassy, 
Brussels, Belgium 

Appointed Director, Compensation and Conditions Divi- 
sion, Personnel Policy Branch, Treasury Board (Canada), 
644. 


AFFILIATION See LABOUR ORGANIZATION 











AGE DISCRIMINATION See DISCRIMINATION 


AGED AND INFIRM PERSONS See also OLDER WORKERS 


Man. Elderly and Infirm Persons’ Housing Act: amend- 
ment, 362. 


NB. Senior Citizens Housing Act: regulations, 362. 
Nfld. Home for the Aged and Infirm Act: regulations, 361. 


Sask. Housing and Special-care Homes Act: regulations, 
362. 


AGEING 
Canadian Conference on Ageing, 166. 


Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty and Oppor- 
tunity—paper prepared by Special Planning Secretariat, 
Privy Council Office, 220. 


Labour Force and Employment Patterns—working life 
patterns of male Canadians, paper presented to Canadian 
Welfare Council’s Conference on Ageing, 99. 


Legalized lotteries to aid elderly, convention resolution, 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. CANADA: 219. 


Ont. Age Discrimination Act: provisions, 599. 


Special Committee of the Senate on Ageing. CANADA: 233, 
234. 


AGENCE MARITIME INC. 


Certification application: 
Seafarers: 237. 


AGREEMENTS See CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE 
AGREEMENT; COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER See FARM LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


ADMINISTRATION 
Development officers to assist ARDA Boards in Ontario, 10. 


AGRICULTURE 
California field workers choose AFL-CIO over Teamsters’ 
Union as collective bargaining representative, 645. 
’ Competition for seasonal farm labour discussed, National 
Agricultural Manpower Committee. CANADA: 295. 
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Fair Labor Standards Act: amendments. UNITED STATES: 
gf ipa! 


Farm Labour Conference. UNITED STATES: 231. 
Unemployment insurance coverage extended, agricultural 
and horticultural workers. CANADA: 644. 
AIR CANADA 
Disputes: 


Air Line Pilots: Montreal: CB fully constituted, 35; 
CB report, 309. 


Air Line Pilots: CO appointed, 522; settlement, 659. 


Machinists: CB appointed, 742; CB fully constituted, 
742. 


TCA Sales Employees’ Association: CO appointed, 172; 
CB appointed, 308; CB fully constituted, 309; CB 
report, 459; settlement, 591. 


East coast strike involving Sales Employees’ Association 
of Air Canada (Ind.) averted—agreement reached, 498. 


AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See 
CANADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


AIR LINE PILoTs’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See CANADIAN AIR 
LINE PiLots’ AssocIATION 
AIRLINES 
US. airline strike ends—longest and costliest in U.S. air- 
line history, 560. 
ALASKA CRUISE LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 658; granted, 740. 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
659, 
ALASKA TRAINSHIP CORPORATION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: settlement, 35. 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: settlement, 35. 


ALITALIA LINEE AEREE ITALIANE S.p.A. 
Certification application: 
Auto workers: application for revocation, 522; granted, 
590. 
ALLOWANCES See TRAINING ALLOWANCES ACT 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA 
Agreement signed, Steelworkers’ and Machinists’ unions, 
“a first in North America,” 498. 
AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 
Certification applications: 
Brewster—Rocky Mountain—Gray Lines Limited: 101. 
Brewster Transport Co. Ltd.: new application, 171; 
granted, 455. 
Canadian Coachways Limited: granted, 170. 
Grey Goose Bus Lines Limited (Manitoba and Ontario) : 
34; representation vote, 306; granted, 373; rejected, 
aoe 
Disputes: 
Brewster Transport Company Limited: CO appointed, 
591. 
Canadian Coachways Ltd.: CO appointed, 374. 


INDEX 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR-CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


California field workers choose AFL-CIO over Teamsters’ 
Union as collective bargaining representative, 645. 


Convention, sixth constitutional, 12. 


Gray, Richard J. (Dick), former president, Building and 
Construction Trades Department, death of, 348. 


Industrial Union Department, convention, 12. 
U.S. Government pledges abolition of Section 14 (b) from 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 12. 
AMERICAN-FLAG SHIPPING 


Joint labour-management campaign to expand American- 
flag merchant marine—joint program drawn up at 
National Shipbuilding Conference. UNITED STATES: 13. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Canadian Wire 
Service Guild, Local 213: 457; rejected, 740. 


United Press International of Canada: Canadian Wire 
Service Guild, Local 213: unit of employees, Mont- 
real: 101. 


Disputes: 


Baton Broadcasting Limited: CO appointed, 374; settle- 
ment, 522. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Canadian Wire 
Service Guild, Local 213: CO appointed, 522; CB 
appointed, 659; CB fully constituted, 742. 


United Press International of Canada Ltd.: Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, Local 213: CO appointed, 308; 
CB appointed, 591; CB fully constituted, 659. 


AMERICAN STATES MEMBERS OF THE ILO 
Conference, eighth, 295, 494, 560, 634; Canadian Govern- 
ment employer and worker delegates, 639. 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION See DISCRIMINATION 


ANTI-LABOUR LEGISLATION See LABOUR LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS 


APARTHEID 
Policy in South Africa, special ILO report, 299. 
APPRENTICESHIP 
Alta. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 241, 526, 663. 
Alta. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: amendment, 663. 


B.C. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
regulation, 39. 


Man. Apprenticeship Act: designated trades, 462. 


National Conference on Manpower Training and the Older 
Worker, sponsored by National Council on Ageing. 
UNITED STATES: 655. 


N.B. Apprenticeship Act: amendments, 40, 722. 


N.B. Electric Power Commission, three training programs, 
100. 


N.B. Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act: regulation, 594. 
Nfld. Apprenticeship Act: orders, 594. 


N.S. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act: 
amendment, 106; regulations, 722. 


ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN TELEVISION AND RADIO ARTISTS 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF CANADIAN COACHWAYS 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF CJPM, INc. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF GREY GOOosE BuUs LINES — 


Ont. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
(1964): amendments, 663; regulations, 382. 


Sask. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
regulations, 664, 745. 


APPROPRIATION ACTS 
Manpower Mobility Regulations, 106. 
AQuA TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 34; granted, 101. 


ARBITRATION See also LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (CANADA); 
CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRATION 
Compulsory arbitration, CLC views, 287. 
Compulsory arbitration law enacted. SASKATCHEWAN: 644, | 


Ont. Court of Appeal rules that Ontario Arbitrations Act | 


is not applicable to an arbitration under federal IRDI 
et rs7s: | 


Ont. High Court rules that decisions of arbitration board | 
under IRDI Act are not subject to certiorari proceedings, | 


592. | 
ARCHER, Davin, President, Ontario Federation of Labour | 


Named to Board of Directors, Toronto Symphony Or- | 
chestra, 82. | 


Remarks, Conference on Women at Work, sponsored by | 
Women’s Committee, OFL, 350. | 
ARROW TRANSIT LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 455; rejected, 456; reasons for | 
judgment, 455; application for revocation, 741. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 591. 





ASSOCIATED NON-OPERATING RAILWAY UNIONS 


Canadian Railwayman, first edition, union’s publication, | 
AS 1. 
Dispute: 
Canadian railways (major): CB appointed, 308; CB | 
fully constituted, 374; CB report, 591; settlement, | 
662; special mediation, 742. | 





Certification application: 
Canadian Marconi Company: 589. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Coachways Limited: granted, 170. 


Certification application: 


CIPM Television-6 (Chicoutimi, Que.): 34; rejected, | 
170. 


Lt1p., THIESSEN Bus LINEs LTp., AND RED RIVER MOTOR | 
CoacuH LINES LTD. 


Certification application: 


Grey Goose Bus Lines Limited; Thiessen Bus Lines 
Limited; and Red River Motor Coach Lines Limited: | 
representation vote, 306. 
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Intervener, certification application: 


Grey Goose Bus Lines Limited; Thiessen Bus Lines 
Limited; and Red River Motor Coach Lines Limited: 
representation vote, 306. 


ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Joint brief, construction labour and management, on man- 
power needs. CANADA: 159. 


ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF 
CANADA 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rejected, 170. 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL ACT 
Order Respecting Industrial Radiography Operations, 380. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Building Service Employees (Pinawa, Man.): 373; 521. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: CB not ap- 


pointed, 172; work stoppage, strike action, 239; 
settlement, 309. 


Machinists: CB report, 36; settlement, 239. 


AUGERMAN, FRED 
Certification applications: 


Broadcast Employees: application for revocation granted, 
34. 


Maple Leaf Broadcasting Company Limited (Station 
CHML): application for revocation granted, 34. 


AUTO WORKERS 
Canada-United States Automotive Agreement, CLC views, 
154. 
Certification applications: 

Alitalia Linee Aeree Italiane S.p.A.: application for 
revocation: 522; granted, 590. 

Elio Ponte (et al.): application for revocation, 522; 
granted, 590. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines: application for revoca- 
tion, 590; granted, 590. 

La Compagnie Nationale Air France: application for 
revocation, 457; application for revocation granted, 
521. 

Montmorency, Serge (et al.): application for revoca- 
tion, 457; application for revocation granted, 521. 

G. van der Weyden (et al.): application for revocation, 
590; granted, 590. 


Convention, 20th constitutional, 350. 
Disputes: 

British Overseas Airways Corporation: CO appointed, 
374; CB appointed, 458; CB report, 659; settlement, 
662. 

Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation: settlement, 35. 

NES to relocate 70 skilled tradesmen under Canada-U.S. 
Automotive Agreement—Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, 216. 
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Payment of federal aid to 200 employees of Ford Motor 
Co., Pennsauken, N.J., laid off because of transfer of 
operations to Canada—first claim for financial assist- 
ance, 296. 

Union seeks better terms for workers laid off under 
Canada-U.S. Automotive Agreement, 13. 

Wage parity between Canada-U.S. workers goal of 1967 
negotiations—UAW President Walter Reuther, 20th con- 
stitutional convention, 350. 


AUTOBUS LEMELIN LTEE 

Certification application: 

Syndicat des Employes du Transport Provincial (CSN): 
237; representation vote, 306; granted, 373. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: representa- 
tion vote, 306; granted, 373. 
AUTOMATION 

A Tabulation of Case Studies on Technological Change, 
ILO publication, 216. 

All-male clerical work force may result from automation, 
research director, CUPE, 430. 

Beginner’s Bibliography on the Causes and Determinants 
of Technological and Economic Change, 675. 

B.C. Federation of Labour to call general conference on 
automation, 11. 

B.C. oil workers’ strike, terms of settlement include auto- 
mation plan, 9. 

Industrial relations and technological change—address, 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, federal Minister of Labour, to 
B.C. division, CMA, 346. 

Labour-management-government program, CLC views, 285. 

National Commission on Technology, Automation and 
Economic Progress, results of study by 14-member 
body. UNITED STATES: 296. 

National Conference on Manpower Training and the Older 
Worker, sponsored by National Council on Ageing. 
UNITED STATES: 655. 

National Program to Cope with Automation, Canada, 
CEC views; 287: 

OECD meeting in Paris, France, importance of science 
and technology stressed, 95. 

“The Automation Challenge”, conference sponsored by the 
Labour College of Canada and Workers’ Educational 
Association, 293. 

AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 

WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 

See AUTO WORKERS 


B 


Bacon, H. W., LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 308; CB appointed, 374; CB 
fully constituted, 458; CB report, 659; settlement, 


662. 
BAKER, ALBERT G., LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CB report, 36; settle- 
ment, 103. 
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BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA 
Certification application: 
Newfield Products Limited: 237; withdrawn, 373. 


BARGAINING See COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


BATON BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Disputes: 
American Newspaper Guild: CO appointed, 374; settle- 
ment, 522. 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 238; CB appointed, 
374; CB fully constituted, 458. 


Becu, OMER, General Secretary, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions 


Address, CLC convention, 288. 


BELGIUM 

Women’s strike, 711. 

BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 

Certification applications: 

Office and Professional Employees: Directory Sales De- 
partment, Eastern Region, Quebec City, Montreal, 
Ottawa: request for review under Section 61(2), 308. 

Office and Professional Employees: Directory Sales De- 
partment, Western Region, Toronto: 521; granted, 
589. 

Dispute: 

Office and Professional Employees’ International Union 
(Bell Unit): Directory Sales Department, Eastern Re- 
gion: CO appointed, 374; CB appointed, 523; CB 
fully constituted, 659. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side) rules that 
Company is not subject to Quebec Minimum Wage 
Act, 460. 

Traffic Employees’ Association, 20th anniversary of only 
unit of female communications workers in Canada, 218. 

BELLFOY, JACK 

Certification application: 

Teamsters: application for revocation, 34; representa- 
tion vote, 236; application for revocation granted, 306. 

BENEFITS See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


BETHLEHEM COPPER CORPORATION 
“No one under 40 years of age”, experimental on-the-job 
training program. BRITISH COLUMBIA: 454. 
BILINGUALISM 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, CLC 
brief, 9. 
BLANCHARD, ELMER, Minister of Labour, Prince Edward 
Island 
Appointment, 563. 


BLIND PERSONS 
Computer programming, pilot course established by Uni- 
versity of Manitoba in co-operation with CNIB, 301. 
Development or adaptation of instruments by NRC for 
use of blind persons. CANADA: 301. 
BOARD OF EMPLOYEES OF JOHN KRON AND Sons LTp. 
Certification application: 
John Kron and Sons Ltd.: withdrawn, 101. 





BOARDING HOMES 
N.S. Boarding Homes Act: regulations, 361. 


BOILERS 
Alta. Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act: amendments, 380. 
BOSTON AND ROCKLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 457; settlement, 458; 522. 
“BRAIN DRAIN” 
“Brain drain” of skilled Canadians into United States, | 
OECD statistics, 330. 
BRANCH LINES LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 657. 


BREWSTER—RoOCKy MOUNTAIN—GRAY LINE LTD. 
Certification applications: 


Amalgamated Transit Union: 101; withdrawn, 171; | 
new application, 171; granted, 455. 


Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 591. | 
BRICKLAYERS’, MASONS’, AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA 
Murphy, John J., President, retirement, 645. 
BRISTOL AVIATION SERVICES 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 373. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 458; settlement, 522. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, 
DEPARTMENT OF (BRITISH COLUMBIA) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 11. 


Federation to call general conference on automation, 11. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FERRY AUTHORITY 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: marine engineers | 
and electricians: 457. | 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: masters, mates and 
radio operators: 457. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA MARITIME EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: CO appointed, 458; | 
dispute in which Board not appointed, 591. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia: 
CO appointed, 522. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEVISION BROADCASTING SYSTEM Ltp. | 
Disputes: 
Broadcast Employees: settlement, 522. 


Theatrical Stage Employees: CB appointed, 238; CB 
fully constituted, 309; CB report, 459. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Dispute: 


Auto Workers: CO appointed, 374; CB appointed, 458; 


CB report, 659; settlement, 662. 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS See TRADES UNION 
CONGRESS (BRITISH) 


BRITISH YUKON NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 170; granted, 236. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: settlement, 238. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: settlement, 
238. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, 

ASSOCIATION OF 

Certification applications: 

Augerman, Fred: application for revocation granted, 34. 

CHAB Limited (Moose Jaw, Sask.): 237; granted, 373. 

CJLR Inc. (Sillery, Que.) : 34; representation vote, 236; 
rejected, 307. 

CJPM-TV Inc. (Chicoutimi, Que.): 34; rejected, 170; 
representation vote, 170; rejected, 237. 

Maple Leaf Broadcasting Limited (Station CHML): 
application for revocation granted, 34. 

Radio Lac Saint-Jean Limitée: 373; representation vote, 
589; granted, 740. 

Sunwapta Broadcasting Ltd.: 457; representation vote, 
657; rejected, 740. 

Transcanada Communications 
granted, 170. 

Disputes: 

Baton Broadcasting Limited: CO appointed, 238; CB 
appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 458. 

British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Ltd. 
(CHAN-TV): settlement, 522. 

Calgary Television Limited (CHCT-TV): CO ap- 
pointed, 308. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 
172; CB fully constituted, 591; CB report, 742. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (TV studio watch- 
men, Montreal): CO appointed, 308; settlement, 374. 

Canadian Marconi Company: CO appointed, 457. 

CHAB Ltd. (CHAB-TV) (Moose Jaw, Sask.): CO ap- 
pointed, 742. 

CKCV (Quebec) Limitée: CB report, 524; strike action 
after Board procedure, 591. 

E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Ltd.: CO appointed, 35; set- 
tlement, 172. 

La Television de Quebec (Canada) Ltée: CO appointed, 
458; CB appointed, 742. 

Ottawa Valley Television Company: CB appointed, 102; 
CB fully constituted, 103; CB report, 238; lapsed, 
Oo 1. 

Radio Station CHRC Limitée (Quebec): CO appointed, 
591; settlement, 742. 

Radio Stations CKVL and CKVL-FM (Verdun, P.Q.): 
CO appointed, 102. 

Radio Trois-Riviéres Inc. (CHLN): CO appointed, 458. 


NATIONAL 


(CKCK-TV): 34; 


Transcanada Communications Limited (Station CKC- 
TV, Regina): CO appointed, 522; CB appointed, 659; 
CB fully constituted, 659. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
CJPM Television-6 (Chicoutimi, Que.): rejected, 170. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rejected, 170. 
Radio Futura Limited: representation vote, 306; granted, 
3750 
BROWN AND RYAN LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: granted, 170, reasons for judgment 
issued. 
BRUNSWICK MINING AND SMELTING CORPORATION LTD. 


Certification application: 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel, S.S. M. J. Boylen: with- 
drawn, 237. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY See CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 
BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Certification application: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 373; 521. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 374; 
settlement, 374. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (building service 
employees, Montreal area): representation vote, 589. 
BUNTAIN BELL COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Labourers’ Protective Union: CO appointed, 458; settle- 
ment, 522. 
BURRARD TERMINALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: settlement, 35. 
BURT, GEORGE, General Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress 
Recommended manpower policies, USWA national policy 
conference, 291. ; 


C 


CALGARY TELEVISION LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 308. 
CAMERON, Hon. J. C. A., QC 
Chairman, conciliation board, Dispute No. 3, nation-wide 
rail strike, August 1966. CANADA: 632. 
CAMERON MCMYNN LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 307; granted, 455. 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, DEPARTMENT 
OF (CANADA) 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


Addendum, CNTU brief to federal Cabinet re Syndicat 
général du Cinéma et de la Télévision and Radio- 
Canada Corporation, 223. 


INDEX 


Appointments— 
Guilbault, Jacques, member representing employers, 563. 
Lane, George A., Secretary, 278. 
MacDougall, J. Lorne, Chief Executive Officer, 278. 
Quinlan, J. J., Q.C., Vice-Chairman, 709. 

-Rules of Procedure—revision re payment to establish 
union membership, 499, 594. 


CANADA LABOUR (STANDARDS) CODE 
Deferment of hours of work provisions—flour mills, feed 
mills, feed warehouses and seed cleaning mills, 216, 
241. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 

CLC, resolution, 285; views, 154. 

Formula integrating Teachers’ Superannuation Fund with 
Canada Pension Plan agreed on by Ontario Govern- 
ment and Ontario Teachers’ Federation, 12. 

Ont. High Court refuses injunction to prevent integration 
of an existing private pension with Canada Pension Plan, 
310. 

Regulations, employee contributions, 39. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: granted, 236. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: granted, 236. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 

CLC views, 154. 

First claim for financial assistance—payment of federal 
aid to 200 employees of Ford Motor Co., Pennsauken, 
N.J., laid off because of transfer of operations to 
Canada, 296. 

NES to relocate 70 skilled tradesmen under auto trade 
plan, 216. 

UAW seeks better terms for laid-off Canadian workers, 13. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: CB appointed, 
35; CB fully constituted, 102; CB report, 309; settle- 


ment, 524. 
Pacific Western Airlines: CO appointed, 35; settlement, 
458. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE PILoTs’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
TransAir Limited: granted, 33. 
Disputes: 
Air Canada: CO appointed, 522; settlement, 659. 
Air Canada, (Montreal): CB fully constituted, 35; CB 
report, 309. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 
522; CB appointed, 659; CB fully constituted, 659; 
CB report, 742. 


CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: Small Arms Division: CO appointed, 102; 
CB appointed, 172; CB fully constituted, 238; CB 
report, 459; settlement, 459. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 


Conference, 25th, 711. 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


Certification applications: 

American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213): 457; rejected, 740. 

Canadian Television Union: rejected, 33. 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: 522. 

Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévision 
(CNTU): employees at Montreal and Quebec City: 
34; rejected, 170. 

Syndicat Général de Cinéma et de la Télévision (CSN): 
rejected, 170. 

Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévision (CSN): 
certain building service employees, Montreal area: 
456; representation vote, 589. 

Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévision: French 
network employees: 237; withdrawn, 658. 

Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévision (CSN): 
news writers, reporters and copy clerks, Quebec Divi- 
sion, 741. 

Disputes: 

American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213): CO appointed, 522; CB appointed, 
659; CB fully constituted, 742. 

Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 172; CB fully 
constituted, 591; CB report, 742. 

Broadcast Employees: TV studio watchmen: CO ap- 
pointed, 308; settlement, 374. 

Building Service Employees: CO appointed, 374; set- 
tlement, 374. 

Theatrical Stage Employees: CO appointed, 35; CB 
appointed, 458; CB fully constituted, 523-24; re- 
constituted, 742. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Broadcast Employees: rejected, 170. 

Building Service Employees’ Union: building service 
employees, Montreal area: representation vote, 589. 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: rejected, 740. 

Radio and Television Employees: Quebec Division: 
rejected, 170. 

Radio and Television Employees: rejected, 740. 

Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévision (CSN): 
rejected, 33. 

Syndicat Canadien de la Télévision (Canadian Tele- 
vision Union): rejected, 170. 

Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de la Télévision (CSN): 
rejected, 740. 

Theatrical Stage Employees: rejected, 33, 170, 740. 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Meeting, 37th annual, 726. 
CANADIAN COACHWAYsS LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: granted, 170. 


| 
| 


Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 374. 
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Intervener, certification application: 
Association of Employees of Canadian Coachways: 
granted, 170. 
CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON AGEING 
National Conference on the problems of ageing, first. 
CANADA: 166. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON THE FAMILY See VANIER 
INSTITUTE OF THE FAMILY 
CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., federal Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, address, 431. 
CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Association of International Representatives of the Build- 
ing and Construction Industry—joint brief, construction 
labour and management, on manpower needs. CANADA: 
159. 


Brief, federal Government, 445. 
Meeting, annual, 160; Armand Trottier elected President, 
160. 
CANADIAN DREDGE AND DocK COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 172; CB appointed, 238; CB 
fully constituted, 309. 
CANADIAN FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: settlement, 238. 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel, S.S. M. J. Boylen: with- 
drawn, 237. 


Five unions having collective bargaining agreements with 
Company and its subsidiaries, co-ordinate negotiations, 
644. 

CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


Constitution and Structure Commission to study Canadian 
labour movement, 499. 


Convention, 6th (10th anniversary), 280; report by 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, 284. 


Education Conference, 226; correction, 431. 


Fact-finding Manpower Training Conference (federal- 
provincial), 146. 


Federal Cabinet, brief, 153. 


Imposes first-stage sanctions on Steelworkers for displacing 
Moulders as bargaining agent, Trois Riviéres plant, 144. 


Inter-union raiding—USWA policy conference, views, 291. 

International Unions: How Influential Are They?—extracts 
from article by William Dodge, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, 91. 

Labour Costs in Canada, Research Department booklet, 
524. 

Labour Day message, Claude Jodoin, President, 496. 

Labour Leadership Training Program No. 2, 498. 

MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, reply to brief, 157. 

Marchand, Hon. Jean, Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, reply to brief, 157. 


More help for Indians, Canada’s original inhabitants— 
David Orlikow, Associate Secretary, National Human 
Rights Committee. 82. 


National Committee on White-Collar Organization, series 
of conferences, 82. 


National Unemployment Insurance Commission Associa- 
tion, affiliation, 218. 

Nicholson, Hon. John R., federal Minister of Labour, 
reply to brief, 156. 

Pearson, Rt. Hon. Lester B., Prime Minister of Canada, 
reply to brief, 156. 


Proposed conference on injunctions and other legislation 
affecting unions announced by Claude Jodoin, Presi- 
dent, 533. 


Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, 
brief: 9. 

Scotton, Clifford A., appointed Federal Secretary, New 
Democratic Party, 561. 


Sharp, Hon. Mitchell, federal Minister of Finance, reply 
to brief, 157. 


Swerdlow, Max, Director of Education, to assist in estab- 
lishment of institute of lJabour-management relations in 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 561. 


Union Label Trades Department, 5th convention, 292. 


CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS’ NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CB report, 103; 
strike after Board procedure, 103; settlement, 309. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Industrial relations and technological change, address, Hon. 
John R. Nicholson, federal Minister of Labour, B.C. 
division, CMA, 346. 

Joly, Henri W., President, address, Manufacturers’ and 
Service Clubs’ Day, CNE, 670. 

Manpower conference, 435. 

Meetings— 
Manitoba branch, 292. 
95th annual general, 433. 
Peterborough, Ont., branch, 218. 

Productivity conference, 436. 


CANADIAN MARCONI COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists: 
589. 
Disputes: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 457. 
Salaried Employees’ Association: CO appointed, 457. 


CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Certification applications: 
Branch Lines Limited: 657. 


Carryore Limited: rejected, 33; request for review under 
Section 61 (2), 171; 308, 740. 

Lakeland Tankers Ltd.: 521-22; granted, 589. 

Levis Ferry Limited: rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 
101. 


Midlake Steamship Limited: rejected, 33; request for 
review under Section 61(2), 171; 308. 
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Porter Shipping Ltd.: marine engineers: 740. 

Porter Shipping Ltd.: marine engineers: rejected, 33; 
reasons for judgment, 101; request for review under 
Section 61(2), 171; 308; 740. 

Quebec Cartier Mining Company (Port Cartier): re- 
jected, 33; request for review under Section 61(2), 
bi te308: 

Quebec Cartier Mining Company: 589; granted, 740. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
rejected, 33; request for review under Section 61(2), 
171; 308. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Medicare, acceptance of, 9. 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC.: 
Certification applications: 

Aqua Transportation Limited: 34; granted, 101. 

Alaska Cruise Lines Limited: 658; granted, 740. 

British Columbia Ferry Authority (marine engineers 
and electricians): 457. 

British Columbia Ferry Authority (masters, mates and 
radio operators): 457. 

British Yukon Navigation Co. Ltd.: 170; granted, 236. 

Canadian National Barge and Ferry Service (CNR): 
658. 

Canadian National Railways (C.N. Barge and Ferry 
Service): 658. 

Canadian National Steamship Co. Ltd. (marine engineers 
on S.S. Prince George): 658. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service): 170; granted, 236. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Lakes and 
River Services—Okanagan Lake): 658. 

Canadian Tugboat Company Limited: granted, 33. 

C. H. Cates and Sons Ltd:: granted, 33. 

M. R. Cliff Tugboat Company Limited: 34; granted, 
101. 

Deeks-McBride: granted, 33. 

Great West Towing: granted, 33. 

Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited: 170; 
granted, 236. 

Island Tug and Barge Limited: 34; granted, 170. 

Kingcome Navigation: granted, 33. 

McKenzie Barge and Derrick Co. Ltd.: 741. 

Northern Transportation Company Limited: 589; 
granted, 740. 

Northland Navigation Co. Ltd.: 171; representation 
vote, 236; granted, 455. 

Northland Shipping (1962) Company Limited: 741. 

Ocean Cement: granted, 33. 

River Towing Company Limited: 34; granted, 101. 

Shell Canadian Tankers (M.V. Tyee Shell): 171; repre- 
sentation vote, 236; granted, 455. 

Straits Towing Limited: 34; granted, 101. 

Swiftsure Towing Company Limited: 34; withdrawn, 
101; new application, 170; granted, 236. 

Texada Towing Company Limited: 34; granted, 101. 

Trans-Lake Shipping Ltd.: representation vote, 33; re- 
jected, 101. 

Upper Lakes Shipping Limited: representation vote, 33; 
rejected, 101. 


Vancouver Tug Boat: granted, 33. 

Westward Shipping Limited: 171, granted, 236. 

F. M. Yorke and Sons Limited: 34; granted, 101. 

Disputes: 

Alaska Trainship Corporation: settlement, 35. 

British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: settlement, 
Pago 

Canadian Lake Carriers’ Negotiating Committee: CB 
report, 103; strike after Board procedure, 103; settle- 
ment, 309. 

Canadian National Steamships (S.S. Prince George): 
CO appointed, 591. 

Westward Shipping Limited: settlement, 238. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL BARGE AND FERRY SERVICE 


Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 658. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL BARGE AND FERRY SERVICE 


Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 658. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 

Certification applications: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: C. N. Barge and 
Ferry Service: 658. 

Locomotive Engineers, Montreal: representation vote, 
D2 ie 

Locomotive Engineers, Newfoundland area: representa- 
tion vote, 333 rejected, 1012 

Locomotive Firemen, Montreal: representation vote, 
a2" | 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 307; granted, 
455. 

Syndicat National des Employés du Canadian National | 
(CSN): Pointe St. Charles Shops: 657. | 

Disputes: | 

Railroad Trainmen: CB appointed, 374; CB fully con- | 
stituted, 523; CB report, 659; settlement, 662; special | 
mediation, 742. ! 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 4 companies: 
CB appointed, 309; CB report, 659; settlement, 662; 
special mediation, 742. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: representation | 
vote, 33; rejected, 101. 

Johnstone, T. A., Assistant Vice-President for Labour | 
Relations, resignation, 82. 

Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreements—Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1259, 7; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, .. . 219. 

The Rail Strike—August, 1966—terminated by Special 
Act of Parliament, Bill C-230 “Maintenance of Rail- 
way Operation Act,” 630. 











CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc.: S.S. Prince 
George: 658. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: S.S. Prince 
George: CO appointed, 591. 
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CANADIAN NuRSES’ ASSOCIATION 
Convention, 33rd biennial, 584. 
Social and economic welfare program, 355. 


CANADIAN PaciFic AiR LINES LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Air Line Pilots: CO appointed, 522; CB appointed, 
659; CB fully constituted, 659; CB report, 742. 
Flight Attendants: CB appointed, 35; CB fully con- 
stituted, 102; CB report, 309; settlement, 524. 
Teamsters: CB report, 36; settlement, 459. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Certification applications: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: B.C. Lakes and 
River Services—Okanagan Lake: 658. 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen: granted, 455. 

Syndicat National des Employés des Usines des Chemins 
de fer (CSN): employees at Angus Shops: 237 

Syndicat National des Employés des Usines des Chemins 
de Fer (CSN): maintenance-of-way employees, 
Atlantic Region: 307. 

Transportation-Communication Employees’ 
System Division No. 7: 34; granted, 521. 

Dispute: 

Railroad Trainmen: CB appointed, 458; CB fully con- 
stituted, 524; CB report, 659; settlement, 662; special 
mediation, 742. 

The Rail Strike—August, 1966—terminated by special Act 
of Parliament, Bill C-230 “Maintenance of Railway 

Operation Act”, 630. 


CANADIAN PacrFic RarLway CoMPANy (B.C. Coast 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE) 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 170; granted, 
236. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 238; settlement, 522. 


Union, 


CANADIAN RAILWAY LaBouR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 157. 
Pearson, Rt. Hon. Lester B., Prime Minister of Canada, 
reply to brief, 158. 
Smith, Charles, Chairman, Labour Day message, 496. 


CaNADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRATION 
Summary of decisions—Cases Nos. 15-18, 112; 19-23, 184; 
24-26, 249; 27-31, 324; 32-36, 389; 37-39, 467; 40-44, 
534; 45-47, 751. 


CaNADIAN RatLways (Magsor) 
Disputes: 

55,000 non-operating unions: CB appointed, 308; CB 
fully constituted, 374; CB report, 591; settlement, 662; 
special mediation, 742. 

28,000 shopcraft unions: CB appointed, 308; CB fully 
constituted, 374; CB report, 591; settlement, 662; 
special mediation, 742. 


CANADIAN TELEVISION UNION 
Certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rejected, 33. 
954293 


CANADIAN TRANSIT COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 102; CB not appointed, 172; 
settlement, 309. 
CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION 
Certification applications: 
Finch and Sons Transport Limited: 658. 
Overnite Express Limited: rejected, 33. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Overnite Express Limited: representation vote, 373; re- 
jected, 456. 


CANADIAN TUGBOAT COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: granted, 33. 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
All-male clerical work force may result from automation— 
Research Director, CLC, 430. 
Buss, William, Director of Organization, death of, 83. 


Certification applications: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa: 522. 

Easton and Heinbuck: 237; withdrawn, 307. 

Oblate Fathers’ Residential School (non-teaching staff) : 
457. 

Collective agreement—Toronto Harbour Commission and 

CUPE—outside manual civic workers, 349. 

Disputes: 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CB not appointed, 
172; work stoppage, strike action, 239; settlement, 309. 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners (harbour patrol 
group): CO appointed, 374; CB appointed, 591; CB 
fully constituted, 742. 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners (maintenance and 
harbour employees): CO appointed, 102; CB ap- 
pointed, 172; CB fully constituted, 238; CB report, 
524; settlement, 524. 

Fringe benefit “first” in agreement between municipal em- 

ployees, Kapuskasing, Ont., and CUPE, 296. 

Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rejected, 740. 
Resistance by religious organizations to organization of 
registered nurses, Stanley A. Little, President, 11. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
Labour Force and Employment Patterns—working life 
patterns of male Canadians, paper presented to Council’s 
Conference on Ageing, 99. 


CANADIAN WIRE SERVICE GUILD See AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
GUILD 


CARGILL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Syndicat National des Employés de Cargill Grain (CSN): 
740. 
CARROTHERS, A. W. R., Dean of Faculty of Law, University 
of Western Ontario 


Collective Bargaining Law in Canada, survey of labour law 
from Confederation to the present time, 144. 
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CARRYORE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Marine Officers: rejected, 33; request for review, 171. 


CASAVANT FRERES 
Organ manufacturers’ plant labour-management commit- 
tee re-formed with stronger foundations, 32. 
CASSIAR ASBESTOS CORPORATION LIMITED 


Certification applications: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Local 564, Clinton 
Creek, B.C.: 589. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Cassiar, Clinton Creek, 
B.C.: 522; withdrawn, 590; representation vote, 740. 


Steelworkers: 522; withdrawn, 522; representation vote, 
740. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: representation vote, 
740. 
C. H. CATES AND Sons LTD. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: granted, 33. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
Certification application: 


Mine Workers: application for revocation, 171; applica- 
tion for revocation granted, 306. 


Dispute: 
Mine Workers: CO appointed, 102; settlement, 172. 
CERTIFICATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board (monthly feature) 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that B.C. Labour Rela- 
tions Board may vary certification and cease and desist 
orders under the general powers to vary or revoke 
Board’s decision, 376. 

CFRN RapIo AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 

Certification application: 

Sunwapta Broadcasting Limited: 741. 
CHAB LIMITED 

Certification application: 

Broadcast Employees: 237; granted, 373. 

Dispute: 

Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 742. 
CHAMPLAIN TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 589; granted, 740. 
CHANGING SKILLS 


British Association for Commercial and Industrial Educa- 
tion, address, Dr. Eunice Belbin, University College, 
London, England, 520. 


CHRISTMAS EMPLOYMENT See EMPLOYMENT 


CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION, FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
Appointments, senior, proposed Department of Manpower 
and Immigration, 562. 
Ford, C. Ross, Director, Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, retirement, 426. 


of requirements—federal Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration and provincial Departments of Labour, 
Education, and Economics and Development, 90. i 


CrviL RicHts See DISCRIMINATION } 
CiIvIL SERVICE See PUBLIC SERVICE 


CriviL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
National Harbours Board: National Harbours Board — 
Group, Quebec: lapsed, 741. | 
CIVILIAN REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


CJCH(TV) LimiTEpD 
Dispute: 
Electrical Workers: CO appointed, 308; settlement, 308. 
CILESING. 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 34; representation vote, 236; re- | 
jected, 307. 
CJPM TELEVISION-6 
Certification application: 


Association of Employees of CJPM, Inc.: 34; rejected, — 
170. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: rejected, 170. 


CJPM-TV Inc. 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: Chicoutimi, Que.: 34; rejected, 
170; representation vote, 170; rejected, 237. 


Skilled manpower survey to determine nature and extent 


CKCV (QUEBEC) LIMITEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CB report, 524; strike action after. 
Board procedure, 591. 
CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 

Certification application: 

Steelworkers: 457. 

Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CB report, 36; settle- 
ment, 103. 





CLERICAL LABOUR ForRcE See LABOUR FORCE 


M. R. CLirF TuGBOAT COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: | 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 34; granted, 101. | 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department, views, 12. 

California field workers choose AFL-CIO over Teamsters’ 
Union as collective bargaining representative, 645. 

CCA meeting, 160. 

CLC views, 155. 

Civil Service collective bargaining brought closer by CLC- 
NUICA affiliation. CANADA: 218. 


“Collective Bargaining and the Professional Employees” 
conference, Centre for Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto, 82. 
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Collective Bargaining Law in Canada, A.W.R. Carrothers, 
Dean of Faculty of Law, University of Western 
Ontario, 144. 

End to “gypsy bazaar” bargaining, between management 
and unions, urged at Vancouver truck loggers’ conven- 
tion, 83. 

Five unions having collective bargaining agreements with 
Canadian General Electric and its subsidiaries, co- 
ordinate negotiations, 644. 

Laval University, Industrial Relations Conference, 727. 

Office of Collective Bargaining established, New York 
City, 326. 

Repudiation of agreements by union members shows 
marked increase, Ray E. Alden, Steel Company of 
Canada, in address to Rotary Club, London, Ont., 10. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


Air Canada and Sales Employees’ Association of Air 
Canada (Ind.), 498. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, and Steelworkers’ and 
Machinists’ unions, “a first in North America,” 498. 
Canadian General Electric and its subsidiaries—five unions 

co-ordinate negotiations, 644. 

Collective Agreements in Industry— 

Study conducted by Canada Department of Labour 
covers 25 main types of provisions in 188 collective 
agreements, covering 505,400 employees: Part I, 
564; Part II, 640. 

Dominion Textile Company and National Federation of 

Textile Workers (CNTU), 644. 

Hilton Works, Hamilton, Ont., partity wages with US. 

steel and new pension plan under 3-year contract, 644. 

Hospital employees, holiday, vacation and union security 

provisions. CANADA: 354, 

Major collective agreements (1965). CANADA: 217. 
Model agreement—Fairfield shipbuilding yard and 13 

unions. Scotland: 432. 

Municipal employees in Kapuskasing, Ont., and CUPE, 

296. 

Quebec government and Syndicat professionnel des fonc- 

tionnaires provinciaux (CSN), 294. 

Registered Nurses’ Association of Ontario and Riverview 

Hospital, Windsor, 646. 

Repudiation of agreements by union members shows 

marked increase. CANADA: 10. 

Sunday work in specified situations, Quebec pulp and 

paper mills—agreement provisions, 351. 

Thirty-per-cent increase awarded operators and _ head- 
quarters personnel, St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 430. 
Three-year agreement, Electrical Trade Union and Na- 
tional Federated Electrical Association. BRITAIN: 578. 
Toronto Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers’ Guild and 

ILGWU, 570. 

Toronto Harbour Commission and CUPE, outside manual 

civic workers, 349. 


CoLLIson, Lorp HarRo.Lp, CBE, General Secretary, National 
Union of Agricultural Workers 
Address, CLC convention, 289. 
9542933 


COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION 
Pawson, G. R., Canadian Vice-President, death of, 9. 
COMMUNICATIONS See BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF 
CANADA; LABOUR STANDARDS 
COMPANY OF YOUNG CANADIANS ACT 
Provides for establishment of Company of Young Cana- 
dians, 721. 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION See ARBITRATION 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 


Computer programming for blind persons—pilot course 
established by University of Manitoba in co-operation 
with CNIB, 301. 


CONGILIATION See also LasouR, DEPARTMENT OF (CANADA) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before the Minister 

of Labour (monthly feature) 
CONFEDERATION OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 

Brief, federal Cabinet, 222. 

Construction workers end Montreal strike, 349. 

Convention, 42nd, 712. 

Marchand, Hon. Jean, Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, reply to brief, 225. 

Pepin, Marcel, President, Labour Day Message, 558. 

Radio-Canada Corporation and Syndicat Général du Ciné- 


ma et de la Télévision—addendum to CNTU brief to 
federal Cabinet, 223. 


Three-year agreement, Dominion Textile Company and 
National Federation of Textile Workers, 644. 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING AND SERVICES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 659; CB appointed, 742. 


CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA 
LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: settlement, 308. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 

Alta. Labour Act: order, 461. 

An Assessment of the Skilled Manpower Requirements of 
the Mechanical Construction Industry of British Colum- 
bia 1970—study commissioned by trustees of Journey- 
men Training and Industry Promotion Fund, B.C. pipe- 
fitting industry, 297. 

Association of International Representatives of the Build- 
ing and Construction Industry—joint brief, construction 
labour and management, on manpower needs. CANADA: 
159: 

Construction workers (CNTU) end Montreal strike, 349. 

Federal-Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program (1965- 


66), 8. 

Man. ‘Construction Industry Wages Act: new schedules, 
381. 

National Joint Committee on Wéintertime Construction, 
meeting, 8. 


Picketing of construction sites, bill to ease restrictions 
deferred. UNITED STATES: 459. 
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Pilot training project, Sarnia, Ont., to combat shortage of 
skilled labour—Training Committee for the Construc- 
tion Industry, Canada Department of Labour, 20. 


CONTINENTAL TRUCKING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 373; granted, 589. 


CONTRACTS See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS; WAGE 
SCHEDULES 


Co-OPERATIVES 
ILO Recommendation on role of co-operatives in economic 
and social development of developing countries, 442. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Study by university research workers indicates job-caused 
illness compensable, 432. 
CRISPO, PROFESSOR JOHN H. G., Director, University of 
Toronto Centre for Industrial Relations 
Report, CCA meeting, 160. 
Union rebellion against “establishment,” address, Arts of 
Management Conference, Toronto, 431. 
CROLL, SENATOR DAVID A. 
Address as Chairman, Senate Special Committee on Age- 
ing. CANADA: 234. 
CUMBERLAND RAILWAY COMPANY (SYDNEY AND LOUISBOURG 
DIvISION ) 
Dispute: 
Railroad Trainmen: CO appointed, 374. 
CyR, MARCEL 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 34; granted, 236. 


D 


DAWSON CONSTRUCTION (NORTHERN) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 373; withdrawn, 457; new appli- 
cation, 657. 
DEEKS-MCBRIDE LTD. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: marine engineers: 
granted, 33. 
DELSON TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Le Syndicat des Employés de Transport de Delson: 
representation vote, 33; granted, 101. 
Teamsters: representation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Le Syndicat des Employés de Transport de Delson: 
representation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 
DENISON MINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: settlement, 238. 
Steelworkers: CB fully constituted, 35; CB report, 172. 


DENTISTRY 
Dental womanpower in Canada, 367. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, FEDERAL See INDUSTRY, FED- 
ERAL DEPARTMENT OF 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF 
(BRITISH COLUMBIA) (CANADA) (IRELAND) (PRINCE 
EpDWARD ISLAND) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR-UNIVERSITY RESEARCH PROGRAM 
See UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER See MANPOWER, FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 


DESPRES, JEAN-PIERRE, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada 
Department of Labour 


Appointment, 426. 
Chairman, Merchant Seamen Compensation Board, ap- 
pointment, 708. 
DETROIT AND CANADA TUNNNEL CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Auto Workers: settlement, 35. 
DEVELOPMENT See ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


DISABLED PERSONS 
Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons’ Act transferred to Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration. CANADA: 719. 


Blakeney House, rehabilitation centre (sheltered work- | 


shop), Victoria, B.C., 519. 


Campbell, A. Lorne, QC, chairman, National Advisory 
Council on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, ap- 


pointment. CANADA: 429. 


Internationalization of Marina Creations, Canadian in- | 


dustry to help disabled persons, 83. 

National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, meeting, fourth. CANADA: 18. 

1965-66 increase in number of disabled persons reaching 
“rehabilitation status.” CANADA: 654. 

Paraplegic honoured for service to handicapped. CANADA: 
453. 


Rehabilitation of 
STATES: 585. 


severely disabled persons. 


The Handicapped at Expo 67—account of preparations, 


architect of Western Canada Pavilion, 737. 


University training for disabled persons—Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Persons’ Agreement between | 


federal and provincial governments. CANADA: 165. 
Vocational rehabilitation services extended. CANADA: 165. 


DISCRIMINATION See also WAGES AND SALARIES 
Alta. Human Rights Act: provisions, 598. 
Fair Labor Standards Act. UNITED STATES: 723, 729. 


Government rules on sex discrimination under 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. UNITED STATEs: 13. 


Indians, Canada’s original inhabitants—David Orlikow, 
Associate Secretary, National Human Rights Committee, 
CLC, urges more help for, 82. 


Ont. Age Discrimination Act: provisions, 599. 


DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL 
Alta. Public Health Act: regulations, 527. 
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DopcE, WILLIAM, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress 


International Unions: How Influential Are They—extracts 
from article, 91. 
DOMINION AUTO CARRIERS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 457; granted, 521. 
Disputes: 
Teamsters (Local 351): CO appointed, 659. 
Teamsters (Local 880): Oakville terminal: CO ap- 
pointed, 102; CB appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 
458; CB report, 524; strike action, 742. 
DOMINION AUTO TRANSIT COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: Windsor and Chatham terminals: CO ap- 
pointed, 102; CB appointed, 374; CB fully consti- 
tuted, 458; CB report, 524; strike action, 742. 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY 
Three-year agreement, National Federation of Textile 
Workers (CNTU), 644. 
Douctas, T. C., New Democratic Party 
Address, CLC convention, 290. 


Druce, H. C., AND COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on M. V. Humber- 
brook: 34; withdrawn, 237. 
DvuBINsky, Davin, President, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 
Resignation, 297. 


DuNLop TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 307. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 659; CB not appointed, 742. 
Dymonp, Dr. W. R., Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada 
Department of Labour 
On criticism of Canadian manpower policies, 16. 


E 


EARNING POWER See WAGES AND SALARIES 
EARNINGS See WAGES AND SALARIES 
EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING (1963) LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Longshoremen: granted, 170 (reasons for judgment); 
request for review under Section 61(2), 740. 


Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CB report, 36; settle- 
ment, 103. 
EASTERN PROVINCIAL AIRWAYS (1963) LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Machinists: CO appointed, 591; settlement, 659. 


EASTERN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
238; settlement, 308. 
EASTON AND HEINBUCK 
Certification application: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: 237; withdrawn, 
307. 
EBERLEE, THOMAS M., Ontario Deputy Minister of Labour 
Appointment, 10. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ILO Recommendation concerning Role of Co-operatives 
in the Economic and Social Development of Developing 
Countries, text of, 510. 


ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA 
Towards Sustained and Balanced Economic Growth, second 
annual review, 84. 


ECONOMIC COUNCIL (ONTARIO) See ONTARIO ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Canadian economy approaching limit of capacity—Louis 
Rasminsky, Governor of the Bank of Canada, 248. 

Studies in the Economics of Education, Occasional Paper 
No. 4, Canada Department of Labour, 298. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 
CLC views, 284. 


ECONOMIC WELFARE See also GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Economic and social welfare program, Canadian Nurses’ 
Association, 355. 


EDUCATION See also NURSES; TEACHERS 
Alta. Department of Education Act: amendment, 722. 


Alta. Department of Education and North Western Pulp 
and Power Ltd., on-the-job training project, 234. 


CLC-sponsored Education Conference, 226; correction, 
431. 


Conference “The Automation Challenge”—address, Prof. 
Timothy Reid, on the educationally handicapped. Can- 
ADA: 293. 


Connections between education and earning power—Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, second annual review, To- 
wards Sustained and Balanced Economic Growth, 84. 


Continuing education for women—recommendations of 
Atkinson College of York University, Toronto, 164. 


Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty and Oppor- 
tunity, paper prepared by Special Planning Secretariat, 
Privy Council Office. CANADA: 220. 

Interprovincial Conference on Education and the Develop- 
ment of Human Resources, held in Montreal, 645. 

Studies in the Economics of Education, Occasional Paper 
No. 4, Canada Department of Labour, 298. 

Education and training legislation enacted in 1966. CaNn- 
ADAS 719; 
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ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 
Certification application: 
Western Cablevision Limited: 658. 


ELECTRICAL TRADE 


Three-year agreement, Electrical Trade Union and Na- 
tional Federated Electrical Association. BRITAIN: 578. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Disputes: 
CJCH (TV) Limited: CO appointed, 308; settlement, 
308. 
Pembroke Electric Light Company, Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 522; settlement, 591. 
Ladyman, William, International Vice-President, appointed, 
Director, Polymer Corporation Limited, 709. 


ELEVATORS AND LIFTS 
Alta. Elevator and Fixed Conveyance Act: amendment, 
O27, 
Ont. Elevators and Lifts Act: regulations, 106, 242. 
Ont. Industrial Safety Act: regulations, 40. 


ELIO PONTE (et al.) 
Certification application: 


Automobile Workers: application for revocation, 522; 
granted, 590. 


E.M.I.-CossoR ELECTRONICS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 35; settlement, 
172: 


EMIGRATION See ENGINEERING 


EMPLOYMENT See also FARM LABOUR 


Canadian Conference on Ageing—employment difficulties 
of older workers discussed, 166. 


Canadian Welfare Council’s Conference on Ageing— 
Labour Force and Employment Patterns, working life 
patterns of male Canadians, 99. 


Computer programming for blind persons, pilot course 
established by University of Manitoba in co-operation 
with CNIB, 301. 


Development or adaptation of instruments by NRC for 
use of blind persons to help such persons perform 
various jobs. CANADA: 301. 


Employment Review: Employment and Unemployment. 
CANADA: (monthly feature) 


ILO review of world labour situation (1965), 145. 


Simons, George, President, E Plus Ltd., on why people 
leave job and country. CANADA: 217. 


Skilled manpower requirements, survey to determine nature 
and extent of, federal Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration and provincial Departments of Labour, Ed- 
ucation, and Economics and Development, 90. 


Special Committee of the Senate on Ageing. CANADA: 
233, 294: 

Statistics: _“C—Employment, Hours 
(monthly feature) 


and Earnings” 


Stores and post offices lacked Christmas help. CANADA: 9. 
YWCA special employment consultative service. CANADA: 
362. 
EMPLOYMENT FATALITIES See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT INJURIES See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
Federal Government policy, Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. CANADA: 16. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY See INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PERSONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Placement Techniques for Older Workers, Manpower and 
Social Affairs Directorate, OECD, 369. 


U.S. federal-state employment service, recommendations — 

of special task force study, 145. | 

ENERGY 
Ont. Energy Act: regulations, 528. 


ENGINEERING 
Emigration to U.S.A., report, Technical Service Council. | 
CANADA: 429. 
First woman appointed chairman, Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Ontario, 355. | 
Pepin, Hon. Jean-Luc, federal Minister of Mines and | 
Technical Surveys, address, La Corporation des Ingé- | 











nieurs de Québec, 575. 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS LIMITED | 
Cerification applications: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel, S.S. Irving Ours Polaire: | 
withdrawn, 237. | 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel, S.S. M. J. Boylen: | 
withdrawn, 237. | 

| 

EQUALITY OF WOMEN See WOMEN WORKERS | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Graphic guide on Government expenditure, National In- | 
dustrial Conference Board. CANADA: 710. 


Expo 67 


The Handicapped at Expo 67, account of preparations, 
architect of Western Canada Pavilion, 737. 





EXTERNAL AID 


Labour Leadership Training Program No. 2, conducted — 
jointly by CLC and External Aid Office, 498. 


F 


FaiR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
The Employer and Fair Employment Practices—The Open 
Door to Full Employment Opportunity, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, 562. 
Farr LaBor STANDARDS ACT (UNITED STATES) 
Amended regulations, 723. 
Minimum wage rate increased, coverage extended, 711. 


Farr WAGES See also WAGE SCHEDULES 


Firms providing service to federal Government must pay 
fair wages. UNITED STATES: 103. 
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FAMILY See POVERTY; VANIER INSTITUTE OF THE FAMILY 
FAMILY CouRT See WOMEN WORKERS 


FARM LABOUR 


California field workers choose AFL-CIO over Teamsters’ 
Union, collective bargaining representative, 645. 


Competition for seasonal farm labour, meeting of Na- 
tional Agricultural Manpower Committee. CANADA: 295. 


Farm Labor Conference. UNITED STATES: 231. 


Unemployment insurance coverage extended, horticultural 
and agricultural workers. CANADA: 644. 


FEDERAL-MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
1965-66 program, 8, 447. 
1966-67 program, 562. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCES 


Pilot training projects to test methods of retraining un- 
employed—scheme presented at conference of federal 
and provincial Ministers of Labour and provincial Minis- 
ters of Education, 78. 


Poverty and Opportunity—papers prepared by Special 
Planning Secretariat, Privy Council Office, 220. 


FEDERATED ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 
Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, new name 429. 
34th triennial convention. CANADA: 429. 


FEDERATION OF TELEPHONE WORKERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Dispute: 

British Columbia Telephone Company: CO appointed, 
SPs 


FELLOWSHIPS See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


“FIFTY YEARS AGO” 


“50 Years Ago This Month: From the Labour Gazette, 
19...” (monthly feature) 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION ACT 


Amended regulations governing ships’ officers and crews, 
380. 


_ Prevailing Rate Employees’ General Regulations, amend- 
ments, 39. 


FINCH AND SONS TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union No. 196: 658. 


FISHING 
ILO Conventions concerning: 


Accommodation on Board Fishing Vessels, 442; text 
OL,.002; 


Fishermen’s Certificates of Competency, 441; text of, 
500. 


ILO Recommendations concerning: 
Vocational Training of Fishermen: 442, 506. 


FITZSIMMONS, FRANK EDWARD, General Vice-President, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


| Appointment, 603. 


FLEET Express LINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: dispute lapsed, 239. 


FLIGHT ATTENDANTS See CANADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT AT- 
TENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Forp, C. Ross, federal Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration 


Retirement from Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch, 426. 
FORTIER, BRUNO (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation: 457; application 
for revocation granted, 521. 
FORTIN, HON. CARRIER, Quebec Minister of Labour 
Address, CLC Manpower Training Conference, 146. 
FRANCIS, LLoyp, Chairman, Unemployment Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee 
Appointment, 349. 


FREDERICK TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 172; CB not appointed, 459. 
FREEDMAN, HON. MR. JusTICE SAMUEL 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, report, “run-throughs” on 
the Canadian National Railways, 4. 


FREEDMAN REPORT 


6c ” 
. 


. . a milestone in evolution of industrial relations. . .”, 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, federal Minister of Labour, 
B.C. Division, CMA, 346. 


CLC views, 155, 280; recommendations, 283. 
Industrial Inquiry Commission Relating to CNR “Run- 
Throughs,” report, 4. 
FRONTENAC TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: settlement, 35. 


G 


Gas INSPECTION 


Sask. Gas Inspection and Licensing Act: regulations, 528, 
745. 


GAUTHIER, YVON 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 34; representa- 
tion vote, 236; application for revocation granted, 306. 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE See also ECONOMIC WELFARE; SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


General assistance and other welfare legislation, changes 
in 1965. CANADA: 357. 


Ont. General Welfare Assistance Act: regulations, 357. 


GENERAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 373; granted, 455. 


INDEX 


GERIN-LAJOIE, JEAN, Director, United Steelworkers of 
America (Quebec District) 
Remarks, USWA national policy conference, re inter- 
union raiding, 291. 
GILL INTERPROVINCIAL LINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO: appointed, 172; settlement, 238. 
GOLDENBERG, CARL H., QC 
Mediator under Maintenance of Railway Operation Act— 
appointment, 631. 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE See EXPENDITURE 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION ACT (1966) 
Enactment, provisions, 719. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS See ELEVATORS AND LIFTS 


GRANTS See MANPOWER MOBILITY PROGRAM; UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


Gray LINES LIMITED See BREWSTER—ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Gray LINES LIMITED 


GREAT WEST TOWING AND SALVAGE LTD. 


Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: granted, 33. 


GRENIER ExPREss INC. 
Certification application: 
‘leamsters: 522: 
GREY GoosE Bus LINES LIMITED (et al.) 
Certification applications: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: bus drivers, Manitoba 
and Ontario: 34; representation vote, 306. 
Association of Employees of Grey Goose Bus Lines 
Ltd., Thiessen Bus Lines Ltd., and Red River Motor 
Coach Lines Ltd.: 237; representation vote, 306; 
granted, 373; rejected, 373. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Association of Employees of Grey Goose Bus Lines 
Ltd., Thiessen Bus Lines Ltd., and Red River Motor 
Coach Lines Ltd.: 237; representation vote, 306; 
granted, 373; rejected, 373. 


GRIEVANCES AND COMMUNICATIONS See LABOUR STANDARDS 
Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 
GNP continues to new high in 1965. CANADA: 298. 
GUIDELINES 
Criticism, CMA, Manitoba Branch, 292. 
Government rules on sex discrimination under 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. UNITED STATES: 13. 
GUILBAULT, JACQUES, Canada Labour Relations Board 
Appointed member representing employers, 563. 
GUILLEMETTE, MAURICE, INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 307; representation vote, 456; rejected, 521. 
GULF OF GEORGIA TOWING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 170; granted, 236. 
“Gypsy BAZAAR” BARGAINING See COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


H 


Hai, NorMan D. (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Norfolk Co-operative Company Limited: representation 
vote, 306. 
Packinghouse Workers: representation vote, 306. 


HAMILTON HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Disputes: 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: harbour patrol 
group: CO appointed, 374; CB appointed, 591; CB 
fully constituted, 742. 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: maintenance and 
harbour employees: CO appointed, 102; CB appointed, 
172; CB fully constituted, 238; CB report, 524; set- 
tlement, 524. 


HANDICAPPED PERSONS See DISABLED PERSONS 


HarRvEY, G. RUSSELL, Member, Ontario Labour Relations 
Board 3 | 


Death of, 643. | 


HAYTHORNE, GEORGE V., Deputy Minister, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour 
Addresses— 
CCA National Executive, 20. | 
National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, 18. | 
Second Inter-American Conference of Ministers of 
Labour, Caracas, Venezuela, 348. | 
Chairman, Federal-Provincial Conference on pilot training : 
projects, 78, 118. 
On death of Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chairman, National | 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council, 8. | 
Vice-President, Government group, of Board, International 
Centre for Advanced Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing. ITALY: 144. 

















HEALTH See also JoB-CAUSED ILLNESS; SOCIAL LEGISLATION; | 
WOMEN WORKERS 
Alta. Public Health Act: regulations, 527. 


Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty and Opportunity 
—paper prepared by Special Planning Secretariat, 
Privy Council Office. CANADA: 221. 


HECTOR BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: application for revocation, 
590; representation vote, 740. 
HENDERSON LUMBER COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Labourers: 521. 
HENDRIE AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 457. 
HILL THE MOVER (CANADA) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: Ottawa and Toronto Branches: CO ap- 
pointed, 238; settlement, 374. 
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HoFFA, JAMES R., President, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America 


Vote of confidence, 597. 


HOLIDAYS 
Alta. Labour Act: order, 461. 


Hospital employees, collective agreement provisions. 
CANADA: 354. 


Prevailing Rate Employees’ General Regulations under 
federal Financial Administration Act, amended. CANADA: 
Bo), 


HOMEMAKERS 
Ont. Homemaker and Nurses’ Services Act: regulations, 
shed 
HorTICULTURE 
Unemployment insurance coverage extended to horti- 
cultural and agricultural workers. CANADA: 644. 
HosPITALs 


Hospital employees, collective agreement provisions. 
CANADA: 354. 


Quebec hospital strike ended by provincial Government, 
560. 


Resistance by religious organizations to organization of 
registered nurses. CANADA: 11. 


Saskatchewan hospitals (three) agree on minimum wage, 
10. 
HouLe Express LIMITEE 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 102; settlement, 172. 
Hours OF WoRK 


Toronto Harbour Commission and CUPE, outside manual 
civic workers, collective agreement, 349. 


Deferment under Canada Labour (Standards) Code—flour 
mills, feed mills, feed warehouses and seed cleaning mills, 
216, 241. 


ILGWU, Canadian co-ordinating conference, resolution on 
40-hour work week, 351. 


Ont. Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act: revised 
regulations, 595. 


Statistics: “C—-Employment, Hours and Earnings” (month- 
ly feature) 
Housinc See also BOARDING HOMES; WOMEN WORKERS 


Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty and Opportunity 
—paper prepared by Special Planning Secretariat, Privy 
Council Office, 221. 


Man. Elderly and Infirm Persons’ Housing Act: amend- 
ment, 362. 


N.B. Senior Citizens’ Housing Act: regulations, 362. 
Sask. Housing and Special-care Homes Act: regulations, 
502. 
HUBERT TRANSPORT INC. 
_ Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 172; settlement, 238. 
95429—4 


HuLL City TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Street Railway Employees: CB report, 103; strike after 
Board procedure, 103; strike settled by CO, 172. 


HULL METROPOLITAN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
DISPUTE: 


Street Railway Employees: CB report, 103; strike after 
Board procedure, 103; strike settled by CO, 172. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

Alta. Human Rights Act: provisions, 598. 

Indians, Canada’s original inhabitants—David Orlikow, 
Associate Secretary, National Human Rights Committee, 
CLC, urges more help, 82. 

McLellan, Ethel, Director, Women’s Bureau, Ontario De- 


partment of Labour, appointed member, Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, 296. 


I 


“IMMEDIATE ACTION PLAN” 

Plan, a series of specific recommendations directed toward 
OAS member governments, adopted at second Inter- 
American Conference of Ministers of Labour. Caracas, 
VENEZUELA: 348. 


IMMIGRATION—-EMIGRATION 
CLC views, 155. 
Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association views, 
158: 
Marchand, Hon. Jean, Minister of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, address to— 
Canadian Good Roads Association, convention, 645. 
Liberation Memorial Rally, Montreal, 348. 
Migrant flow important to Canadian economy, Studies in 
the Economics of Education, Prof. Bruce W. Wilkinson, 
University of Saskatchewan, 298. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: withdrawn, 
LOTS 


INCOME 
Economic Council of Canada, in second annual review, 
finds connections between education and earning power, 
84. 
INCOME TAX 
Personal income tax increased on higher incomes. CANADA: 
2S: 
Proposed “negative income tax” as part of five-year attack 
on poverty. UNITED STATES: 13. 


INDIA 
Industrial Social Services in a Developing Economy, 
Director, Bureau of Labour and Industrial Relations 
Services, 309. 


INDIANS 
Job training for Canadian Indians, Quetico Conference and 
Training Centre, Northern Ontario, 219. 
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More help for Indians, Canada’s original inhabitants— 
David Orlikow, Associate Secretary, National Human 
Rights Committee, 82. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Que. Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act: 
amendments, 383; regulations, 528. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES See DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES See also STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Compulsory arbitration law enacted. SASKATCHEWAN: 644, 
Government intervention in labour disputes. BRITAIN: 144. 


Ontario Royal Commission Inquiry into Labour Disputes, 
inaugural public hearings January 10, 1967, 709. 


INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY COMMISSIONS 


Freedman, Mr. Justice, report on the problem of “run- 
throughs” on Canadian National Railways, 4. 


Picard, L. A., DBA, appointment, re settlement of long- 
shoremen’s dispute, Montreal, Trois-Riviéres, and Que- 
bec, 430. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Legislation no shortcut to industrial peace—London School 
of Economics, and Royal Commission on British Trades 
Unions and Employers’ Associations, 107. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS See also. LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


Alta. Labour Act: amendment to order of Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, 174. 


CCA brief to federal Government, 445. 


“Collective Bargaining and the Professional Employees”, 
conference, Centre for Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto, 82. 


Government pledges abolition of Section 14(b) from 
Labour-Management Relations Act. UNITED STATES: 12. 


Industrial relations and technological change—address, 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, federal Minister of Labour, 
B.C. division, CMA, 346. 

Industrial Social Services in a Developing Economy, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Labour and Industrial Relations Services. 
INDIA: 309. 

Johnstone, T.A., Assistant Vice-President for Labour Rela- 
tions, CNR, resignation, 82. 

Lane, George A., Secretary, Canada Labour Relations 
Board, appointment, 278. 

Laval University, Industrial Relations Conference, 566, 
1 PAB 

MacDougall, J. Lorne, Chief Executive Officer, Canada 
Labour Relations Board, appointment, 278. 

Man. Court of Appeal rules a trade union a legal entity 
under the Manitoba Labour Relations Act and at com- 
mon law, 173. 

Marchand, Hon. Jean, Minister of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, addresses joint seminar, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University, and IAPES, 645. 

N.B. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 40. 


Office of Collective Bargaining established, New York City, 
326. 


Supreme Court of Canada dismisses appeal from judgment 
of B.C. Court of Appeal and rules that a representation | 
vote order does not bind the Labour Relations Board to) 
complete the vote and abide by its result, 743. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that B.C. Labour Relations 
Board may vary certification and cease and desist orders 
under the general powers to vary or revoke Board’s deci- 
sion, 376. 

Union rebellion against “establishment”, address, Dr. John 
H.G. Crispo, to Arts of Management Conference, Tor- 
onto, 431. 

Woods, Prof. Harry D., McGill University, appointed to 
head federal Government task force established to ex- 
amine question of labour disputes. CANADA: 631. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 
CLC views, 280. 


Ont. Court of Appeal rules that Ontario Arbitration Act i 1s 
not applicable to an arbitration under Act, 378. 


Ont. High Court rules that decisions of arbitration board 
under Act are not subject to certiorari proceedings, 592. 


Rules of Procedure, revision re payment to establish union 
membership, 594. 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY See SAFETY 


INDUSTRY See also WOMEN WORKERS 
New scheme in British industry, three-year agreement, Elec- | 
trical Trade Union and National Federated Electrical 
Association, 578. 
INDUSTRY, FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
Annual review (1965), 83. 
INFLATION | 
CLC views, 280. | 


INJUNCTIONS 


Conference on injunctions and other legislation affecting | 
unions, announced by CLC President, Claude Jodoin, | 
533: 

Injunction barring rail strike (locomotive firemen) made | 
permanent. UNITED STATES: 432. 

Ontario Federation of Labour urges abolition of 218; 

Ont. High Court confirms picketing injunction, 38. 

Ont. High Court refuses injunction to prevent integration 
Marae private pension with Canada Pension Plan, 


Oshawa strike used by organized labour in Ontario to open 
War on injunctions, 239. 








INSURANCE See MEDICARE 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF LABOUR MINISTERS 
“Immediate Action Plan” adopted at second meeting, Ca- 
racas, VENEZUELA: 348. 
INTER-CITY TRANSPORT LIMITEE 
Certification applications: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: representa- 
tion vote, 236; rejected, 306. 
Teamsters: 170; representation vote, 236; granted, 306. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: representation 
vote, 236. 
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INTER-UNION RAIDING See RAIDING 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
LC. views, 139, 286. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL IN EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY 


Convention, 53rd, 576. 


IAPES and Department of Industrial Relations, Laval Uni- 
versity, joint seminar, 645. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 


Schevenels, Walter, General Secretary, European Regional 
Organization, death of, 295. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
Triennial Council meeting, 18th, 294. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION See also CO-OPERA- 

TIVES; FISHING; LABOUR STANDARDS 
A Tabulation of Case Studies on Technological Change, 

ILO publication, 216. 

American States Members of the ILO, eighth conference, 
295, 494, 634 (report on proceedings); Canadian gov- 
ernment, employer and worker delegates, 639. 

Apartheid policy in South Africa, criticized in special 
report, 299. 

Awarding of fellowships and scholarships to women under 
UN and ILO programs “an unsatisfactory situation”, 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 577. 

Consultants on Women Workers’ Problems, ILO meeting, 
300. 

Convention prohibiting employment of women in mines, 
signed by CANADA: 639. 

Conventions concerning: 

Accommodation on Board Fishing Vessels, text of, 502. 

Fishermen’s Certificates of Competency, text of, 500. 
Fire destroys ILO building, Geneva, 730. 

General Conference— 

Session, 50th, 352, 438; Canadian delegation, 353. 
Industrial Committee—Metal Trades Committee, 92. 
International Centre for Advanced Technical and Voca- 

tional Training. ITALY: 144. 

Nepal 116th country admitted to membership, 639. 

Petroleum Committee, 7th session, 725. 

Recommendations concerning: 

Role of Co-operatives in the Economic and Social De- 

velopment of Developing Countries, text of, 510. 

Vocational Training of Fishermen, 506. 

World labour scene, 1965, review, 145. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


Canadian co-ordinating conference, resolution on 40-hour 
work week, 351. 


Dubinsky, David, President, resignation, 297. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS See RAILWAY 
BROTHERHOODS, INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FoR REHABILITATION OF THE 
DISABLED 
Tenth World Congress, Wiesbaden, GERMANY: 94. 
95429—43 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 589; granted, 740. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


See AUTO WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS See LABOUR UNIONS 


IRELAND 
Ministry of Labour, formation, 646, 


IRRIGATION INDUSTRY 
Alta. Labour Act: order, 461. 


IRVING STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: withdrawn, 237. 


ISLAND FERTILIZERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Labourers’ Protective Union: CO appointed, 742. 


ISLAND TUG AND BARGE LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 34; granted, 170. 


ITALY 
International Centre for Advanced Technical and Voca- 
tional Training, Turin, 144. 


J 


JAPAN 
New era, labour-management relations, 603. 
“Women’s Role in the Changing Society,” Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau, Ministry of Labour, 145. 


JOB-CAUSED ILLNESS 


Study by Cornell University research workers indicates 
such illness compensable. UNITED STATES: 432. 


JOB OPPORTUNITY 
Job opportunities, and training, for women in industry. 
CANADA: 93. 


Jos TRAINING See TRAINING 
JoBLESS BENEFITS See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


JoDOIN, CLAUDE, President, Canadian Labour Congress 
Address, 6th constitutional convention; 10th anniversary, 
281s 
Announces— 
establishment of Constitution and Structure Commission 
to study Canadian labour movement, 499. 
five unions having collective bargaining agreements with 
Canadian General Electric and its subsidiaries will 
co-ordinate negotiations, 644. 
proposed conference on injunctions and other legisla- 
tion affecting unions, 533. 
Labour Day message, 496. 
Remarks, CLC Manpower Training Conference, 149. 
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JOHNSON, LYNDON, President of the United States 
Criticizes New York City Transit Authority’s strike settle- 
ment, 144. 
JOHNSTONE, Mrs. ELIZABETH, ILO Secretariat 
Remarks, meeting, Women’s Bureau, Canada Department 
of Labour, 577. 
JOHNSTONE, T. A., Canadian National Railways 
Resignation as Assistant Vice-President for Labour Rela- 
tions, 82. 
JOURNALISM 
Presswomen: Their Status in Canada—survey, Canadian 
Women’s Press Club, 518. 
JOURNEYMEN See APPRENTICES 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 
CLC views, 284. 


JUVENILE COURT 


Mrs. Marjorie M. Bowker, Judge, Alberta Juvenile and 
Family Court, appointment, 462. 


K 


KELLy, W. P., Vice-President, 
Trainmen 


Director, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, Canada De- 
partment of Labour, appointment, 708. 


Brotherhood of Railroad 


KENT LINE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: withdrawn, 237. 


KENT, ToM, Deputy Minister, federal Department of Citizen- 


deMerlis, Guy, executive assistant to Deputy Minister, 
federal Department of Labour, appointed Labour At- 
taché, Canadian Embassy, Brussels, 644. 


LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA 
CLC views on financial support of, 287. 
Conference “The Automation Challenge”, address, Prof. 
Timothy Reid, on the educational handicapped, 293. 


LaBour Contracts See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS; 
WAGE SCHEDULES 


LaBouR CosTs 
Labour Costs in Canada, CLC booklet, 524. 


LABOUR DAY 
Labour Day messages—Hon. John R. Nicholson, federal 
Minister of Labour, 558; labour leaders, 496; Marcel 
Pepin, president, CNTU, 558. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT-UNIVERSITY RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Activities (1966-67), 428. 


LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (BRITISH COLUMBIA) 
Research Branch established, 349. 
Women’s Bureau established, 295. 


LaBouR, DEPARTMENT OF (CANADA) See also PUBLICATIONS 


Appointments— 
Crosby, Ronald, Director of Personnel Administration, | 
216. | 
Després, Jean-Pierre, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 426. 





Kelly, W. P., Director of Conciliation and Arbitration . 


Branch, 708. 


Lane, George A., Secretary, Canada Labour Relations | 


Board, 278. 


MacDougall, J. Lorne, Chief Executive Officer, Canada | 
Labour Relations Board, 278. 
Nicholson, Hon. John R., PC, OBE, QC, MP, federal | 
Minister of Labour, 2. | 


ship and Immigration 


On Canada’s new manpower programs, address, Personnel 
Association of Toronto, 219. 


KINGCOME NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 
neers: granted, 33. 


marine engi- 


K.L.M. RoyaL DuTCH AIRLINES 
Certification application: 
Auto Workers: application for revocation, 590; granted, 
590. 
KRON AND Sons, LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Board of Employees of John Kron and Sons Limited: 
withdrawn, 101. 


L 


LABERGE, Louis, President, Quebec Federation of Labour 
Re-elected, 80. 

Laspour Acts See LABOUR LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

LABOUR ATTACHES 


Adams, Dr. Robert, Labour Attaché, Canadian Embassy, 
Brussels, term completed, 644. 


Saunders, 
Branch, 708. 

Schonning, Dr. Gil, Director-General of Research and 
Development, 426. 

Wilson, Bernard, Assistant Deputy Minister, 214. 

Branches transferred to Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 

gration, 719: Civilian Rehabilitation; Manpower Con- 

sultative Service; National Employment Service; Tech- 

nical and Vocational Training. 


George, Director, Economics and Research | 


| 


“Changing Patterns in Women’s Employment”, one-day — 


conference, Women’s Bureau, 229. 

Collective Agreements in Industry—Part 1—study con- 
ducted by Economics and Research Branch, covers 25 
main types of provisions in 188 collective agreements 
covering 505,400 employees, 564. 

deMerlis, Guy, executive assistant to Deputy Minister, 
appointed Labour Attaché, Canadian Embassy, Brussels, 
644. 

Department under one roof, Sir Wilfrid Laurier Building, 
Ottawa, 2. 

Labour-Management Co-operation Service, establishment 
as separate branch, 142. 

Maclean, M.M., CBE, former Assistant Deputy Minister, 
death of, 643. 
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Responsibilities shifted by creation of new Department 
of Manpower, 2. 
Royce, Marion V., Director, presented with honorary life 
membership by National Council of Women of 
Canada, 708. 


Staff changes, new Department of Manpower to be estab- 
lished, 214. 


| University Research Program (1966-67), 428. 
| LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (IRELAND) 
Formation, 646. 


LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (ONTARIO) 


Betcherman, Mrs. Lita-Rose, Director, Women’s Bureau, 
appointment, 644. 


Eberlee, Thomas M., Deputy Minister, appointment, 10. 


LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND) 
Minister of Labour, Elmer Blanchard, appointed, 563. 
Labour, DEPARTMENT OF (SASKATCHEWAN) 
Women’s participation in labour force, first publication, 
Women’s Bureau, 578. 
LaBour DiIsPUTES See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


~Lasour, FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
Change of name, Canada Department of Labour, 7. 


LABOUR ForRCcE See also PUBLICATIONS 


All-male clerical work force may result from automation, 
Research Director, CUPE, 430. 


Labour Force and Employment Patterns, working life pat- 
terns of male Canadians discussed in paper presented to 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Conference on Ageing, 99. 


Statistics: “A—-Labour Force” (monthly feature) 


LABOUR INCOME 
Statistics: “B—Labour Income” (monthly feature) 
LABOUR LAWS AND REGULATIONS See also MINIMUM WAGES; 
VARIOUS SUBJECT HEADINGS 

Alta. Labour Act: amendments, 663. 

Alta. Labour Act: amendment to order of Board of In- 
dustrial Relations, 174. 

Alta. Labour Act: correction, 107. 

Alta. Labour Act: orders, 242, 461, 526. 

Anti-labour legislation in P.E.I., CLC resolution, 287. 

Bill C-230—‘“Maintenance of Railway Operation Act,” 
enactment, 630. 

CAALL, conference, 25th, 711. 

Collective Bargaining Law in Canada, A. W. R. Carrothers, 
Dean of University of Western Ontario, 144. 

CNTU brief to federal Cabinet, recommendations, 222. 

Labour bills (Canada), first issue 1966 series, current 
reports on labour bills and bills of general labour interest, 
Canada Department of Labour, 243. 

Legislation no shortcut to industrial peace—London School 
of Economics, and Royal Commission on British Trades 
Unions and Employers’ Associations, 107. 

Proposed conference on injunctions and other legislation 
affecting unions, CLC, 533. 

Royal Commission to investigate Ontario labour law, ap- 

pointed, 664. 





Training and education legislation enacted in 1966. 
CANADA: 719, 


Union Dues and Political Contributions—Great Britain, 
United States, Canada—A Comparison, by Dr. Jan K. 
Wanczycki, Legislation Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, 561. 


U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act, amending Act, 723. 


LaBoUR LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM No. 2 
Conducted jointly by CLC and External Aid Office, 498. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 
Casavant Fréres, St. Hyacinthe, plant labour-management 
committee re-formed with stronger foundations, 32. 
Joint labour-management campaign to expand American- 
flag merchant marine, joint program drawn up at Na- 
tional Shipbuilding Conference. UNITED STATES: 13. 
Labour-Management Conference, Lethbridge. aLTa.: 235. 
Plastering Information Centre, Toronto—unions, contrac- 
tors and manufacturers co-operate to give old craft “new 
1OOKe. Oo: 
LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION COMMITTEES 
LMCS Order Book (1966) suggests promotional material. 
CANADA: 100. 
“Preventive Clinics” necessary for economic growth. 
CANADA; 100. 


Remarks, Hon. John R. Nicholson, federal Minister of 
Labour, Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, 152. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


Establishment as separate branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, 142. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS See also AUTOMATION 

Association of International Representatives of the Building 
and Construction Industry, joint brief, construction 
labour and management, on manpower needs. CANADA: 
159% 

End to “gypsy bazaar” bargaining, between management 
and unions, urged at Vancouver truck loggers’ conven- 
tion, 83. 

Labour-management conference, 4th annual. NOVA SCOTIA: 
(Wee 

New era. JAPAN: 603. 

Swerdlow, Max, Director of Education, CLC, to assist in 
establishment of institute of labour-management rela- 
tions in Port-of-Spain, TRINIDAD, 561. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT (UNITED STATES) 
Government pledges abolition of Section 14(b), 12. 


LABOUR MARKET 
Statistics: Labour Market Conditions, classification of 
areas. CANADA: (monthly feature) 


LaBouR MINISTERS See INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
LABOUR MINISTERS 


LABOUR MOBILITY 
Manpower Mobility Program, changes in regulations for 
“moving” grants to certain workers. CANADA: 295. 
Simons, George, President, E Plus Ltd., on why people 
leave job and country. CANADA: 217. 
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LABOUR MOVEMENT 
CLC Constitution and Structure Commission to study 
Canadian labour movement, 499. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department, views, 12. 

National Unemployment Insurance Commission Associa- 
tion affiliates with CLC, 218. 

Resistance by religious organizations to organization of 
registered nurses, 11. 

Series of Conferences, CLC National Committee on White 
Collar Organization, 82. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS See LABOUR UNIONS; PUBLICATIONS 


LABOUR RELATIONS See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; LABOUR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS; LEGAL DECISIONS 


LABOUR STANDARDS 
ILO Recommendation on labour standards—examination 
of grievances and communications...and revision of 
conventions concerning old age, invalidity and sur- 
vivors’ pensions, 443. 
Labour Standards in Canada, published by Canada De- 
partment of Labour, 533. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 
Latest labour statistics. CANADA: (monthly feature) 


LABOUR TRANSFERENCE 
Manpower Mobility Program, changes in regulations for 
“moving” grants to certain workers. CANADA: 295. 


Re-location subsidies, CLC views, 285. 


Lasour UNrons See also ASSOCIATED NON-OPERATING RAIL- 
way UNIONS; COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS; INTER- 
NATIONAL (CONFEDERATION OF FREE ‘TRADE UNIONS; 
LEGAL DECISIONS. 

AFL-CIO convention, sixth constitutional, 12; Industrial 
Union Department, convention, 12. 

American Institute for Trade Union Studies, established 
by Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers, 
459. 

Association of International Representatives of the Build- 
ing and Construction Industry, joint brief, construction 
labour and management, on manpower needs. CANADA: 
159. 

Auto Workers, United, 20th constitutional convention, 
350. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Traffic Employees’ 
Association—20th anniversary of only unit of female 
communications workers in Canada, 218. 

California field workers choose AFL-CIO over Teamsters’ 
Union as collective bargaining representative, 645. 

CLC, brief, federal Cabinet, 153. 

CLC, convention, 6th; 10th anniversary, 280. 

CLC-sponsored education conference, 226. 


CLRB—Rules of Procedure—revision of Rule re union 
dues, 499. 

Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association, brief 
to federal Cabinet, 157. 


CUPE research director predicts all-male clerical work 
force may result from automation, 430. 


Compulsory arbitration, CLC views, 287. 


Compulsory arbitration law denounced. SASKATCHEWAN: 
644. 


CNTU, brief, federal Cabinet, 222. 

CNTU, convention, 42nd, 712. 

Electrical Trade Union, three-year agreement. BRITAIN: 
578. 

End to “gypsy bazaar” bargaining, between management 
and unions, urged, Vancouver truck loggers’ conven- 
tion, 83. 

Federated Association of Letter Carriers, 34th triennial 
convention. CANADA: 429. 


Female union members form 15.4 per cent of total mem- 
bership. CANADA: 31. 


Five unions having collective bargaining agreements with 
Canadian General Electric and its subsidiaries, co-. 
ordinate negotiations, 644. 


How to cut down on unofficial strikes—Ministry of Labour 
written evidence to Royal Commission on Trade Unions 
and Employers’ Associations. BRITAIN: 13. 

International Unions: How Influential Are They, extracts 
from article by William Dodge, Executive Vice-President, 
CLO: 

Legislation no shortcut to industrial peace—London School 
of Economics, and Royal Commission on British Trades 
Unions and Employers’ Association, 107. 

Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada (formerly Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers), 429. 

Maritime Transportation Unions, Board of Trustees, annual 
report (1965), 183. 

Membership—Labour Organizations in Canada, 1966, 730. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, convention resolution 
urges legalized lotteries to aid the elderly. CANADA: 219. — 

Murphy, John J., President, Bricklayers’, Masons’ and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America, retirement, 
645. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour, convention, 30th, 
709. 

Ontario Federation of Labour, brief, provincial Govern- 
ment, 218. 

Plastering Information Centre, Toronto—unions, contrac- 
tors and manufacturers co-operate to give old craft “new 
look,” 32. 

P.E.J. Federation of Labour, brief to provincial Executive - 
Council, 216. 

Proposed conference on injunctions and other legislation 
affecting unions, CLC, 533. 

Quebec Federation of Labour, convention, 80. 

Repudiation of agreements by union members shows 
marked increase. CANADA: 10. 

Resistance by religious organizations to organization off 
registered nurses. CANADA: 11. ) 

Steelworkers’ Hall opened in Sudbury, Ont., 12. | 

Steelworkers of America, United, policy conference, 291. 

Syndicat général du Cinéma et de la Télévision and Radio- 
Canada Corporation, addendum to CNTU brief to: 
federal Cabinet, 223. 
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TUC, conference, 98th. BRITAIN: 715 


TUC supports Bill to force disclosure, by companies and 
unions, of plans to increase prices or demand higher 
Wages. BRITAIN: 228. 

Union membership in Canada (1965), industrial and 
geographic distribution, 21. 


Union rebellion against “establishment”, address, Dr. John 
H. G. Crispo, to Arts of Management Conference, 
Toronto, 431. 


Wage increases for ILGWU workers, agreement between 
union and Toronto Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers’ 
Guild, 570. 


LABOURERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NorTH AMERICA 
Certification applications: 
Henderson Lumber Company Limited: 521. 


Mount Nansen Mines Limited: 307; representation vote, 
456. 


Rudolf Van Der Walde (Canada) Ltd.: 521. 
Williams and Simpson: 521. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Mount Nansen Mines Limited: representation vote, 456. 


LABOURERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION 
Disputes: 
Buntain Bell Company Limited: CO appointed, 458; 
settlement, 522. 
Island Fertilizers Ltd.: CO appointed, 742. 


LA COMPAGNIE DE NAVIGATION CARTIER LIMITEE 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: withdrawn, 34. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: withdrawn, 34. 


LA COMPAGNIE NATIONALE AIR FRANCE 
Certification application: 
Auto Workers: application for revocation, 457; appli- 
cation for revocation granted, 521. 


LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, INTERNATIONAL 


Wage increase for ILGWU workers, agreement between 
union and Toronto Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers’ 
Guild, 570. 


LADYMAN, WILLIAM, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 
Director, Polymer Corporation Limited, appointment, 709. 


LAKEHEAD HARBOUR COMMISSION 
Certification application: 
Lakehead Harbour Police Association: 457; representa- 
tion vote, 657; granted, 740. 


LAKEHEAD HARBOUR POLICE ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


Lakehead Harbour Commission: 457; representation 
vote, 657; granted, 740. 


LAKELAND TANKERS LTD. 


Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 521-22; granted, 589. 


LANE, GEORGE A., Secretary, Canada Labour Relations Board 
Appointment, 278. 


LANKY EXPLORATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 741. 


LASALLE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 589; granted, 740. 


L’ASSOCIATION DES EMPLOYES DE Rop SERVICE LT£E 
Intervener, certification application: 
Rod Service Ltée-Ltd. (mail truck drivers) : granted, 33. 


LA TELEVISION DE QUEBEC (CANADA) LTEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 458; CB appoint- 
ed, 742. 


LATHERS AND PLASTERERS See PLASTERERS 


LAVAL UNIVERSITY 

Industrial Relations Conference, 566, 727. 

Marchand, Hon. Jean, Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration, addresses joint seminar, University’s Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations and IAPES, 645. 

Union Dues and Political Contributions—Great Britain, 
United States, Canada—A Comparison, by Dr. Jan 
K. Wanczycki, Canada Department of Labour, 561. 


LAYOFFS 

First claim for financial assistance, payment of federal aid 
to 200 employees of Ford Motor Co., Pennsauken, N.J., 
laid off because of transfer of operations to Canada, 296. 

Manpower Mobility Program, changes in regulations for 
“moving” grants to certain workers. CANADA: 295. 

UAW seeks better terms for workers laid off under 
Canada-U.S. Automotive Agreement, 13. 


LEATHER CARTAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: mail drivers and mail sorters: representation 
vote, 33; rejected,..101. 
Intervener, certification application: 
R. Gordon Smith: mail drivers and mail sorters: repre- 
sentation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 


LEGAL DECISIONS 

B.C. Court of Appeal rules that Labour Relations Board’s 
decisions cancelling representation vote and certifying 
bargaining authority are not reviewable on certiorari, 525. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules labour federation and councils 
are voluntary associations and not suable legal entities, 
Sie 

B.C. Supreme Court rules representative action by trade 
union for damages for breach of Labour Relations Act 
not maintainable, 310. 

Man. Court of Appeal rules a trade union a legal entity 
under the Manitoba Labour Relations Act and at com- 
mon law, 173. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench enjoins illegal strike and 
prohibits peaceful picketing, 104. 
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Ont. Court of Appeal rules that Ontario Arbitration Act is 
not applicable to an arbitration under federal IRDI Act, 
378. 

Ont. High Court— 
confirms picketing injunction, 38. 
enjoins secondary picketing, 173. 
refuses injunction to prevent integration of existing 

private pension with Canada Pension Plan, 310. 
rules that decisions of arbitration board under IRDI Act 
are not subject to certiorari proceedings, 592. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench confirms reinstatement of 
union member deprived of membership without hearing, 
240. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side) rules that Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada not subject to Quebec 
Minimum Wage Act, 460. 

Sunreme Court of Canada rules that B.C. Labour Relations 
Board may vary certification and cease and desist orders 
under the general powers to vary or revoke Board’s 
decision, 376. 

Supreme Court of Canada dismisses appeal from judgment 
of B.C. Court of Appeal and rules that a representation 
vote order does not bind the Labour Relations Board to 
complete the vote and abide by its result, 743. 


LETTER CARRIERS’ UNION OF CANADA 
Formerly Federated Association of Letter Carriers, 429. 


Levis FERRY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Marine Officers’ Union: rejected, 33; reasons for judg- 
ment, 101. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Le Syndicat des employés de la Traverse de Lévis 
(CSN): rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 101. 


Marine Engineers: rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 
101. 


Mine Workers: rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 101. 


LIBRARIES 


Publications Received by Canada Department of Labour 
Library (monthly feature) 


LICENSING See Gas INSPECTION; NURSES 


LitTLE, His Honour JUDGE WALTER 


Chairman, conciliation board, Dispute No. 4, nationwide 
rail strike, August 1966. CANADA: 632. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
Canadian National Railways: representation vote, 521. 
Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland area): rep- 
resentation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 
National Harbours Board (Montreal Traffic Board): 658. 
Dispute: 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway Co.: CO appointed, 
172; settlement, 458. 
Intervener, certification application: 
National Harbours Board (Montreal Railway Traffic 
Department): representation vote, 236; rejected, 237. 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 
Canadian National Railways: representation vote, 521. 
National Harbours Board (Montreal Railway Traffic 
Department) (locomotive engineers): 34; repre- 
sentation vote, 236; rejected, 236. 
Injunction barring rail strike (locomotive firemen) made 
permanent. UNITED STATES: 432. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland area): rep- 
resentation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 


LOISELLE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CB report, 36; settlement, 309. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, INTER- 

NATIONAL 

Certification application: 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (waterfront workers, 

deepsea): granted, 455. | 
Disputes: 

British Columbia Maritime Employers’ Association: CO! 
appointed, 458; dispute in which Board not ap-_ 
pointed, 591. 

National Harbours Board (Port of Vancouver): Van- 
couver Harbour Employees’ Association: CO ap-- 
pointed, 172; settlement, 523. | 


LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 
Brown and Ryan Limited: granted, 170, reasons for’ 
judgment issued. 
Canada Steamship Lines: granted, 236. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Limited: granted, . 
170, reasons for judgment issued; request for review) 
under Section 61(2), 740. 
Disputes: 
National Harbours Board (longshoremen, Port of. 
Halifax): CO appointed, 308; settlement, 374. 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. (Local 273): CO)! 
appointed, 457; settlement, 742. } 
Shipping Federation of Canada (Locals 375, 1657, | 
1522, 1846, 1739, 1605): CO appointed, 374; CBA 
appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 459; CB report, 
459; work stoppage, 459; Inquiry Commission ap-_ 
pointed, 524; settlement, 524. 
Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement, ILA and’ 
Canadian National Railways, 7. 
Picard, L.A., DBA, appointed Inquiry Commission to in-: 
vestigate settlement of longshoremen’s dispute, Montreal, : 
Trois-Riviéres, and Quebec, 430. 
Strike settlement, Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Quebec, 
agreement with Shipping Federation of Canada, 497. 














Los ANGELES—SEATTLE MOTOR EXPRESS 
Certification application: 
Office and Professional Employees (North Burnaby, 
B.C.): 307; representation vote, 456; granted, 521. 
LOTTERIES 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, convention resolution: 
urges legalized lotteries to aid the elderly. CANADA: 219. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Provincial government intervention in settlement of strike 
between the industry and union, protested by B.C. lum- 
ber industry, 563. 


M 


-M AND P Transport LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: Winnipeg Terminal: withdrawn, 101. 


McCaBE GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 457; granted, 589. 


McCuLLocu, W. A. (et al.) 
Certification application: 


Theatrical Stage Employees: application for revocation, 
590; representation vote, 740. 


CAMERON MCCUTCHEON DRILLING LTD. 


Certification application: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 457; withdrawn, 522. 


MacDOoNALpD, DONALD, National Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress 
Convention report, 284. 
Heads CLC Constitution and Structure Commission to 
study Canadian labour movement, 499. 


MacDoucaL1, J. Lorne, Chief Executive Officer, Canada 
Labour Relations Board 


Appointment, 278. 


MacEacHEN, Hon. ALLAN J., federal Minister of National 

Health and Welfare 

Appointment, 2. 

Canadian Conference on Social Welfare, address, 431. 

CLC brief, 157: 

On death of Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chairman, National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council, 8. 

On report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, In- 
dustrial Inquiry Commission appointed to examine prob- 
lems of “run-throughs” on Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 5. 


McEWEN, LORNE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation: 741. 


MACHINISTS AND AEROSPACE WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
Agreement signed with Aluminum Company of Canada, 
“a first in North America,” 498. 
Certification applications: 
Bristol Aviation Services (Division, Bristol Aero-Indus- 
tries Limited): 373. 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
170; granted, 306. 
Quebecair Inc.: request for review under Section 61(2): 
658. 
TransAir Limited: 521; withdrawn, 658. 


Disputes: 

Air Canada: CB appointed, 742; CB fully constituted, 
742. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CB report, 36; settle- 
ment, 239. 

Bristol Aviation Services: CO appointed, 458; settlement, 
Seer 

Consolidated Aviation Fueling and Services Limited: CO 
appointed, 659; CB appointed, 742. 

Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Ltd.: CO appointed, 
591; settlement, 659. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
CB appointed, 102; CB report, 524; settlement, 591. 
Quebecair, Inc.: CO appointed, 308; CB appointed, 374; 
CB fully constituted, 523; CB report, 524; settlement, 

So1- 


TransAir Limited: CO appointed, 458; CB appointed, 
523; CB fully constituted, 591; CB report, 659; settle- 
ment, 659. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 

rejected, 33. 


McKENZIE BARGE AND DERRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 741. 


MacLean, M. M., CBE, former Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Canada Department of Labour 


Death of, 643. 


MCLELLAN, ETHEL, Director, Women’s Bureau, Ontario De- 
partment of Labour 
Director of Recruitment, Ontario Civil Service Commission, 
appointment, 430 
Member, Ontario Human Rights Commission, appointment, 
296. 


MCNALLY, Dr. G. FRED, Chairman, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 
Death of, 8. 


McNaMarA MARINE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 172; CB appointed, 238; CB 
fully constituted, 309. 


MACPHERSON ROYAL COMMISSION 
Report on Transportation, 633. 
MAHONEY, WILLIAM, Canadian Director, United Steelworkers 


of America 
Address, national policy conference, USWA, 291. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Convention, address, Hon. John R. Nicholson, federal 
Minister of Labour, 561. 
MAINWARING, JOHN, Director, ILA Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour 
Canadian representative, second Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Labour, Caracas, VENEZUELA: 348. 
Magor CANADIAN RaiLways See CANADIAN RAILWAYS 
(Magsor) 
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MANPOWER See also FARM LABOUR MANPOWER MOBILITY 
PROGRAM (CANADA); PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER; SKILLED 
MANPOWER 


Association of International Representatives of the Building 
and Construction Industry—joint brief, construction 
labour and management, on manpower needs. CANADA: 

159; 


CMA Manpower Conference, 435. 


Kent, Tom, federal Deputy Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration:—Canada’s new manpower programs, add- 
ress to Personnel Association of Toronto, 219; National 
Agricultural Manpower Committee (Canada), meeting, 
chairman, 295. 

Laval University, Industrial Relations Conference, 21st— 
The Objectives of a Manpower Policy, paper by André 
Raynauld, University of Montreal, 566. 

Manpower Statistics (1954-64), OECD, 13. 


Marchand, Hon. Jean, federal Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration (formerly Citizenship and Immigration) :— 
Montreal Religion-Labour Institute, address, 348. 
More effective manpower adjustment, address to Per- 
sonnel Association of Hamilton, 293. 
NES to relocate 70 skilled tradesmen under Canada- 
United States auto trade plan, 216. 
Task force for manpower, proposals presented to ninth 
meeting, Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power. CANADA: 14. 


MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION, FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 


Control or supervision of following branches transferred to 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration:— 
National Employment Service; Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion; Technical and Vocational Training; Manpower 
Consultative Service, 719. 
Established under Government Organization Act (1966), 
719. 
Functions described by Minister, Hon. Jean Marchand, in 
address to joint seminar by IAPES and Department of 
Industrial Relations, Laval University, 645. 


MANPOWER ASSESSMENT INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Canadian National Railways, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, 219. 

Canadian National Railways, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Local 1259) (longshoremen at 
North Sydney, N.S.), 7. 

Mount Royal Rice Mills Co. Ltd. and International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers, 8. 


MANPOWER CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 


Control or supervision transferred to Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, under Government Organization 
Act (1966), 719. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT (UNITED 
STATES) 


On-the-job training, statistics, 296. 


MANPOWER, FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
Establishment, 2, 214. 


MANPOWER MOBILITY PROGRAM (CANADA) 


Changes in regulations for “moving” grants to certain 
workers, 295. 


Employment opportunities increase under new program, 16. 
Regulations, 106. 


MANPOWER POLICY 

CLC views, 154. 

Canadian manpower policies defended by Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 16. 

Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association, views, 
158. 

Recommendations of George Burt, General Vice-President, 
CLC, to Steelworkers’ national policy conference, 291. 


Vocational rehabilitation in the manpower program. 
CANADA: 230. 


MANPOWER PROGRAM See MANPOWER MOBILITY PROGRAM 
(CANADA); MANPOWER POLICY 


MANPOWER TRAINING 


CLC-organized fact-finding conference (federal-provincial), 
146. 

Manpower training and national expansion, address, Hon. 
John R. Nicholson, federal Minister of Labour, before 
Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, 152. 


MAPLE LEAF BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification applications: 
Augerman, Fred: Station CHML: application for re-. 
vocation granted, 34. 
Broadcast Employees: Station CHML: application for 
revocation granted, 34. 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Packinghouse Workers: settlement, 102. 


MARCHAND, HON. JEAN, federal Minister of Manpower and 

Immigration (formerly Citizenship and Immigration) 

Appointment, 2. 
Addresses— 

Canadian Good Roads Association, convention, 645. 

CLC Manpower Training Conference, 146. 

CMA Manpower Conference, 435. 

CNTU convention, 714. 

IAPES and Department of Industrial Relations, Laval 
University, joint seminar, 645. | 

Liberation Memorial Rally, Montreal, 348. 

Montreal Religion-Labour Institute, 348. 

Personnel Association of Hamilton, 293. 

Announcements— 

Appointment of A. Lorne Campbell, QC, chairman, 
National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, 429. 

Federal Government study to relocate 70 skilled trades- 
men in auto industry, 216. 

1966-67 winter works program, 562. 

CLO. briet;treply 157; 
Chairman, Federal-Provincial Conference on pilot training 

projects, 78, 118. 


ee 
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CNTU brief, reply, 225. 

Joint brief, construction labour and management on man- 
power needs, 159. 

Manpower Mobility Program—changes in regulations for 
“moving” grants to certain workers. CANADA: 295. 


On retirement of William Thomson, Director, NES, 428. 


MARINA CREATIONS 


Canadian industry helping disabled persons, to become 
international, 83. 


MARINE ENGINEERS OF CANADA, INC., NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF 
Intervener, certification applications: 

Levis Ferry Limited: rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 
101. 

Northland Navigation Co. Ltd.: representation vote, 
236; granted, 455. 

Porter Shipping Limited: rejected, 33; reasons for judg- 
ment, 101; request for review, 171. 

Shell Canadian Tankers (1964) Limited: representation 
vote, 236; granted, 455. 

Trans-Lake Shipping Ltd.: representation vote, 33; re- 
jected, 101. 

Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd.: representation vote, 33; 
rejected, 101. 


MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 172; CB appointed, 238; CB 
fully constituted, 309; settlement, 742. 


MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION, CANADIAN See CANADIAN MARINE 
OFFICERS’ UNION 


MARITIME TERMINALS INC. 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CB report, 36; settle- 
ment, 103. 


MARITIME TRANSPORTATION UNIONS 
Board of Trustees—annual report (1965), 183. 


MARITIME UNIONS 
Joint labour-management campaign to expand American- 
flag merchant marine, joint program drawn up at 
National Shipbuilding Conference. UNITED STATES: 13. 


MarTEL Express LTE£E 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 307, 457; withdrawn, 373; representation 
vote, 456; granted, 521. . 


| MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


MEDICAL PROFESSION 
Medical Womanpower in Canada, 735. 


Survey of women medical students and graduates. CANADA: 
290, 


MEDICARE 
Canadian Medical Association will accept medicare if 
participation voluntary, 9. 





MERCHANT SEAMEN COMPENSATION BOARD 


Currie, J. Howard, Director, Accident Prevention and 
Compensation Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 
appointment, 708. 

Després, Jean-Pierre, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
appointed chairman, 708. 


METAL TRADES 
ILO Metal Trades Committee, 92. 


MEXICO 


American Institute for Trade Union Studies, established 
by Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers, 
459, 


MIDLAKE STEAMSHIP LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Marine Officers: rejected, 33; request for review, 171. 


MIDLAND SUPERIOR EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 34; granted, 455, reasons for judgment 
issued, 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 591. 


MILLAR AND BROWN LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: settlement, 238. 


MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS (CANADA), 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Certification applications: 
Cameron McMynn Limited: 307; granted, 455. 
Cameron McCutcheon Drilling Ltd.: 457; withdrawn, 
522: 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited: 522; withdrawn, 
590; representation vote, 740. 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited: 589. 
Lanky Explorations and Development Limited: 741. 
Mount Nansen Mines Limited: 237; representation vote, 
456. 
New Imperial Mines Limited: 457; withdrawn, 522. 
New Imperial Mines Limited: 589. 
Convention, 14th annual, 219. 
Disputes: 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited: settlement, 308. 
National Harbours Board (Port Colborne Elevator): 
CO appointed, 457; settlement, 522. 
United Keno Hill Mines Limited: CO appointed, 457; 
settlement, 458; 522. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation, Limited: representation 
vote, 740. 
Mount Nansen Mines Limited: representation vote, 456. 


MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification application: 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: applica- 
tion for revocation, 171; application for revocation 
granted, 306. 
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Disputes: 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (Cloverdale 
Park Apartments Project, Pierrefonds, Que.): CO 
appointed, 102. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: CO appointed, 591; 
settlement, 742. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

La Compagnie de Navigation Cartier Limitée: with- 
drawn, 34. 

Levis Ferry Limited: rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 
101: 

MINIMUM WAGES 
B.C. Female Minimum Wage Act: new order, 106; regu- 

lation, 39. 

B.C. Male Minimum Wage Act: new order, 106; regula- 

tion, 39. 

Canada Labour (Standards) Code—deferment order re 

feed mills, feed warehouses and seed cleaning mills, 241. 

CLC views, 285. 

Man. Minimum Wage Board, woman appointed, 710. 
N.B. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 528. 

N.S. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, general minimum 

wage order, 382. 

Ont. Minimum Wage Act: consolidated orders, 318; exemp- 

tions, 383. 

P.E.J. Male Minimum Wage Act: new general order, 383. 
Que. Court of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side) rules that 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada not subject to 

Quebec Minimum Wage Act, 460. 


Que Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 383, 462; orders, 
596, 663. 


Rate increased and coverage extended. UNITED STATES: 
JAI 


Sask. hospitals (three) agree on minimum wage, 10. 
Sask. Minimum Wage Act: revised orders, 596. 
U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act, amending Act, 723. 


MINING 


Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd. in Quebec teaches un- 
employed how to use heavy mobile equipment, 656. 


ILO Convention prohibiting employment of women in 
mines, signed by CANADA: 639. 


Nfid. Regulations of Mines Act: amendments, 594. 
Que. Mining Act: amendments, 745. 
Sask. Mines Regulation Act: regulations, 746. 


MOLDERS’ AND ALLIED WORKERS’ UNION, INTERNATIONAL 
CLC imposes first-stage sanctions on Steelworkers for dis- 
placing Molders as bargaining agent at Trois-Riviéres 
plant, 144. 
MONARCH TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Retail Clerks’ Union: 237; representation vote, 373; 
granted, 455. 
Dispute: 
Retail Clerks: CO appointed, 659. 
MONTMORENCY, SERGE (et al.) 
Certification application: 


Auto Workers: application for revocation, 457; applica- 
tion for revocation granted, 521. 


MONTREAL HARBOUR STAFF EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Montreal Harbours Board: CB fully constituted, 35-36; 
CB report, 103; settlement, 103. 
Morse, Davin A., Director-General, International Labour 
Organization 
Chairman of Board, International Centre for Advanced 
Technical and Vocational Training. ITALY: 144. 
Reply, 50th Session, General Conference, 439. 
Report, SOth Session, General Conference, 352. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 
Ont. Mothers’ Allowances Act: amendments, 360. 
MOTOR TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU OF 
ONTARIO (INC.) 
Disputes: 
Teamsters: freight agreement: CB fully constituted, 35; 


CB report, 103; strike-lockout after CB procedure, 
172; settlement, 375. 


Teamsters: northern agreement: CO appointed, 35; 
settlement, 458. 


Mount NANSEN MINES LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Labourers: 307; representation vote, 456. 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 237; representation 
vote, 456. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Labourers: representation vote, 456. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: representation vote, 
456. 


MountT Roya RICE MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement, Brewery 
Workers and Mount Royal Rice Mills Co. Ltd., 8. 
MOVING GRANTS See MANPOWER MOBILITY PROGRAM 


MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM See 
FEDERAL-MUNICIPAL WINTER WorKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


MUNROE, MR. Justice F. CRAIG | 


Chairman, conciliation boards, Dispute No. 1, 630; Dispute 
No. 2, 631—nationwide rail strike, August, 1966. 
CANADA: | 





A.A. MURPHY AND SONS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
A.A. Murphy and Sons Limited Employees’ Association: 
658. 
A.A. MURPHY AND* SONS LIMITED EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 


Certification application: 
A.A. Murphy and Sons Ltd.: 658. 


N 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE REHABILITATION OF 
DISABLED PERSONS 


Campbell, A. Lorne, QC, chairman, appointment, 429. 
Meeting, 4th, 18. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER COMMITTEE 


Meeting, address by chairman, Tom Kent, Deputy Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration, 295. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECHNOLOGY, AUTOMATION AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS (UNITED STATES) 


Results of study by 14-member body, 296. 


_ NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MANPOWER TRAINING AND THE 
OLDER WORKER 

Sponsored by National Council on Ageing. UNITED 
STATES: 655. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CANADIAN LABOUR See CANADIAN 
TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF CANADA 


Presents honorary life membership to Marion V. Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of La- 
bour, 708. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE (CANADA) 

Control or supervision transferred to Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, under Government Organization 
Pet 01966).,..719. 

Monthly report on operations. 

NES to relocate 70 skilled tradesmen under Canada-U.S. 
auto trade plan, 216. 

Statistics: “-D—-NES Statistics” (monthly feature) 

Stores and post offices lacked Christmas help, 9. 

Thomson, William, Director, retirement, 428. 


| NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEXTILE WORKERS (CNTU) 


Three-year agreement between Dominion Textile Company 
and Federation, 644. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Certification applications: 

CSAC (National Harbours Board Group, Quebec): 
lapsed, 741. 

Firemen and Enginemen: locomotive engineers: Mont- 
real Railway Traffic Department: 34; representation 
vote, 236; rejected, 237. 

Locomotive Engineers: Montreal Traffic Department: 
658. 

National Harbours Board Staff Employees’ Association 
(Saint John, N.B. and St. John’s, Nfid.): 101; with- 
drawn, 237. 

Disputes: 

Longshoremen (Port of Halifax): CO appointed, 308; 
settlement, 374. 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen: Vancouver Harbour 
Employees’ Association, Port of Vancouver: CO ap- 
pointed, 172; settlement, 523. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada): Port Col- 
borne Elevator: CO appointed, 457; settlement, 522. 

Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ Association: CB 
fully constituted, 35-36; CB report, 103; settlement, 
103. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Locomotive Engineers: Montreal Railway Traffic De- 
partment: representation vote, 236; rejected, 237. 

National Harbours Board Employees’ Federal Union No. 
24 (CLC): salaried employees, Ports of Saint John, 
N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.: withdrawn, 237. 


NATIONAL HaRBouRS BOARD EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL UNION 
No. 24(CLC) 


Intervener, certification application: 
National Harbours Board (salaried employees, Ports of 
Saint John, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfid.): withdrawn, 
2575 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD STAFF EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
National Harbours Board (Saint John, N.B. and St. 
John’s, Nfid.): 101; withdrawn, 237. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
Graphic guide on Government expenditure. CANADA: 710. 


NATIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON WINTERTIME CONSTRUCTION 
Meeting, 8. 


NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
CLC’s proposed conference on injunctions and other legis- 
lation affecting unions, 533. 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Development or adaptation of instruments by the NRC 
for the use of blind persons to help such persons to per- 
form various jobs, 301. 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION (INTERNATIONAL ) 
Convention, Canadian re-appointed international president, 
362: 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 
Meeting, semi-annual, 7. 
NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION ASSO- 
CIATION 
Affiliation with CLC, 218. 


NAVIGATION VOYAGEUR INC. 


Certification applications: 
Seafarers: 522; withdrawn, 589; new application, 657. 


NEPAL 
116th country admitted to membership in ILO, 639. 


NEW IMPERIAL MINES LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 457; withdrawn, 522; 
new application, 589. 
NEWFIELD PRopUCTS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers: 237; withdrawn, 
573; 
NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 30th, 709. 
NICHOLSON, Hon. JOHN R., PC, OBE, QC, MP, federal 
Minister of Labour 
Appointment, 2. 
Addresses— 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees’ con- 
vention, 561. 
CLC convention, 288. 
CLC Manpower Training Conference, 151. 
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CMA, B.C. division, on industrial relations and techno- 
nological change, 346. 

CNTU convention, 713. 

Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, on manpower training and 
national expansion, 152. 

Vancouver Board of Trade, reviews current labour situ- 
ation, 706. 

Announces— 

extension of unemployment insurance coverage to agri- 
cultural and horticultural workers, 644. 

settlement of longshoremen’s strike at Montreal, Trois- 
Riviéres, and Quebec, 497. 

A ppoints— 

Carl H. Goldenberg, QC, as mediator of Rail Strike, 
August 1966, 631. 

L. A. Picard, DBA, Inquiry Commission to investigate 
settlement of longshoremen’s dispute, Montreal, Trois- 
Riviéres, and Quebec, 430. 

CLC brief, reply, 156. 
Eighth Conference, American States Members of the ILO 

—elected President, 635. 

Labour Day message, 558. 


NOISE 
Alta. Public Health Act: regulations re noise, 527. 


NON-OPERATING UNIONS, RAILWAY See ASSOCIATED NON- 
OPERATING RAILWAY UNIONS 


NORFOLK CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Packinghouse Workers: 34; representation vote, 306; 
rejected, 455. 


WortTH CANADA AIR LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: certain flight 
crew and ground personnel (including office and main- 
tenance staff): granted, 306. 


Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO ap- 
pointed, 458. 


NortH PAciFIC TOWING AND SALVAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 741. 
NorTH SHIPPING AND TRANSPORTATION LTD. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 740. 
NORTH WESTERN PULP AND POWER LIMITED 
Alta. Department of Education and Company-on-the-job 
training agreement, 234. 
NORTHERN DOCK AND WAREHOUSE Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: settlement, 35. 
NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CARRIERS LTD. 
Certification application: 


Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: 
740-41. 


NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 589; granted, 740. 


NORTHLAND NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 171; representation | 
vote, 236; granted, 455. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 308; CB appointed, 309; 
settlement, 375. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Marine Engineers: representation vote, 236; granted, 
455. 


NORTHLAND SHIPPING (1962) COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: \ 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 741. i 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO ap- 
pointed, 35; settlement, 308. | 


NorRTON Motor LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 34; granted, 170. 
Dispute: 

Teamsters: CO appointed, 238; settlement, 659. 
NURSES 
Canadian nurse, Dr. Rae Chittick, director, first school of 

nursing, University of West Indies, 11. 
Canadian Nurses’ Association, convention, 33rd biennial, 
584; social and economic welfare program, 355. 
Contract, Registered Nurses’ Association of Ontario and | 
Riverview Hospital, Windsor, 646. | 
Man. Licensed Practical Nurses Act: regulations, 745. 


Ont. Homemaker and Nurses Services Act: regulations, | 
3593 | 
Resistance by religious organizations to organization of. 
registered nurses. CANADA: 11. | 
Sask. Nurses Education Act: regulations, 729. 


O 


| 
OBITUARIES | 

Buss, William (Bill), Director of Organization, Canadian | 
Union of Public Employees (CLC), 83. 

Connolly, Joseph, general organizer in Canada, United 
Association of Journeymen Apprentices of the Plumbing | 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and / 
Canada, 498. | 

Gray, Richard J. (Dick), former President AFL-CIO) 
Building and Construction Trades Department. UNITED ) 
STATES: 348. 

Russell, G. Harvey, member, Ontario Labour Relations | 
Board, 643. 

Maclean, M. M., CBE, former Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Canada Department of Labour, 643. 

McNally, Dr. G. Fred, chairman, National Technical and | 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 8. 
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O’Rourke, John J., Vice-President, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters ... 145. 


Pawson, G. R., Canadian Vice-President, The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, 9. 


Schevenels, Walter, General Secretary, European Regional 
Organization, ICFTU, and Secretary, Trade Union Ad- 
visory Committee, OECD. BELGIUM: 295. 


Sullivan, Bart G., first Regional Director, UIC, Hamilton, 
Ont., 218. 
OBLATE FATHERS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
Certification application: 


Canadian Union of Public Employees: non-teaching 
staff: 457. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS See PUBLICATIONS 


OCEAN CEMENT LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: marine en- 
gineers: granted, 33. 


OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL 

UNION 

Certification applications: 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Directory 
Sales Dept., Eastern Region, Quebec City, Montreal, 
Ottawa) request for review under Section 61(2): 308. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Western 
Region, Directory Sales Department employees in 
Ontario): 521; granted, 589. 

Los Angeles—Seattle Motor Express Inc., North Burn- 
aby, B.C.: 307; representation vote, 456; granted 521. 

United Terminals Limited: 307; rejected, 455. 

Dispute 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Directory 
Sales Department, Eastern Region): CO appointed, 
374; CB appointed, 523; CB fully constituted, 659. 


OGILVIE FLouR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Le Syndicat National des Employes de Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Company Limited (CSN): CO appointed, 308; 
CB appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 523; CB 
report, 524; settlement, 591. 
Packinghouse Workers: CO appointed, 35; settlement, 
O23 


O’HAGAN, JosEPH, Fraternal Delegate, British Trades Union 
Congress 


Address, CLC convention, 289. 


OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 
Dispute: 
Polymer Corporation Limited: CO appointed, 308; CB 
appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 458; CB report, 
524; settlement, 591. 


OIL WoRKERS 


_B.C. oil workers’ strike, terms of settlement include automa- 
tion plan, 9. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
Nfld. Old Age Assistance (Amendment) Act: amend- 
ments, 357. 
OLD AGE SECURITY ACT 
CLC, views, 154. 


OLDER WORKERS See also AGED AND INFIRM PERSONS 


British Association for Commercial and Industrial Educa- 
tion, address by Dr. Eunice Belbin, University College, 
London, ENGLAND: 520. 

Canadian Conference on Ageing, 166. 


Croll, Senator David A., chairman, Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Ageing, address, 234. 

Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty and Opportunity 
—paper prepared by Special Planning Secretariat, Privy 
Council Office, 220. 

Man. Elderly and Infirm Persons’ Housing Act: amend- 
ment, 362. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, convention resolution 
urges legalized lotteries to aid the elderly. CANADA: 219. 

National Conference on Manpower Training and the Older 
Worker, sponsored by National Council on Ageing. 
UNITED STATES: 655. 

N.B. Senior Citizens Housing Act: regulations, 362. 

“No one under 40 years of age”—experimental on-the-job 
training program, Bethlehem Copper Corporation. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: 454 

Placement Techniques for Older Workers, Manpower and 
Social Affairs Directorate, OECD, 369. 


Rehabilitation of the hard-core unemployed, activities of 
Minneapolis Rehabilitation Centre. UNITED STATES: 


738. 

Sask. Housing and Special-care Homes Act: regulations, 
362: 

Special Committee of the Senate on Ageing. CANADA: 233, 
234. 


“The Older American Worker,” report (1965), USS. 
Secretary of Labor to Congress, 30. 


Vocational rehabilitation of older disabled persons, federal- 
provincial program. CANADA: 586, 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING See TRAINING 


ONTARIO ECONOMIC COUNCIL 
Survey to determine nature and extent of skilled man- 
power requirements—federal Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration and provincial Departments of Labour, 
Education, and Economics and Development, 90. 
ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Archer, David, president, named to Board of Directors, 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 82. 


Brief, provincial Government, 218. 


Conference on Women at Work, sponsored by Women’s 
Committee, Ontario Federation of Labour, 350. 


Education conference, 226; correction, 431. 


ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


McLellan, Ethel, Director, Women’s Bureau, Ontario De- 
partment of Labour, appointed, member, 296. 
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ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
Russell, G. Harvey, member, death of, 643. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY 
Certification application: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: yard office, 
express-freight, and station and stores department em- 
ployees, and certain train service employees: granted, 
2356: 

ONTARIO NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 
Certification application: 

Transportation-Communication Employees’ Union: 34; 
granted, 236. 

ONTARIO ROYAL COMMISSION INQUIRY INTO LABOUR DISs- 

PUTES See ROYAL COMMISSION INQUIRY INTO LABOUR 

DISPUTES 


ONTARIO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
Formula integrating Teachers’ Superannuation Fund with 
Canada Pension Plan agreed on by Ontario Government 
and Federation, 12. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Certification applications: 
Dawson Construction (Northern) Limited: 373; with- 
drawn, 457; new application, 657. 
General Enterprises Limited: 373; granted, 455. 
Disputes: 
Burrard Terminals Limited: settlement, 35. 
Denison Mines Limited: settlement, 238. 
Pacific Elevators Limited: settlement, 35. 
Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine): settlement, 
SPP 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: settlement, 35. 
United Grain Growers Ltd.: settlement, 35. 


ORGANIZATION See GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION ACT (1966); 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LABOUR UNIONS 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS) 


“Immediate Action Plan” adopted, second Inter-American 
Conference of Ministers of Labour, Caracas, Venezuela, 
348. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

“Brain drain” of skilled Canadians into United States, 330. 

Manpower Statistics (1954-64), 13. 

Meeting in Paris, France, stresses importance of science 
and technology, 95. 

Placement Techniques for Older Workers, Manpower and 
Social Affairs Directorate, 369. 

Retraining and Further Training, 
Affairs Committee, 294. 

Schevenels, Walter, Secretary, Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee, death of, 295. 


OsTREY, Dr. SytviA, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics 


Manpower and Social 


Labour Force and Employment Patterns, working life 
patterns of male Canadians discussed in paper presented 
to Canadian Welfare Council’s Conference on Ageing, 
99: 


OTTAWA VALLEY TELEVISION COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CB appointed, 102; CB fully con- 
stituted, 103; CB report, 238; lapsed, 591. 
OVERNITE EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union (NCCL): re- 
jected, 33% 
Teamsters: 171; representation vote, 373; rejected, 456; 
request for review under Section 61(2), 658. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union: representa- 
tion vote, 373; rejected, 456. 
Teamsters; rejected, 33. 


OVERTIME 


Fair Labor Standards Act: amendments. UNITED STATES: 
W238), QE. 


P 


PACIFIC ELEVATORS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: settlement, 35. 
PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES 
Dispute: 
Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 35; settlement, 458. 
PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS, UNITED 
Certification applications: 
Norfolk Co-operative Company Limited: 34; paresco 
tion vote, 306; rejected, 455. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (Sugar Sweet Formull 


Feeds division): 101; representation vote, 373; re- 
jected, 455. 


Disputes: 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited: settlement, 102. | 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 35; settle- 
ment... 102. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: CO appointed, 238; 
CB appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 458; CBr 
report, 591; settlement, 662. 
PARENT CARTAGE 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 102; settlement, 172. 
PARITY WAGES See WAGES 
Pay FREEZE See WAGES AND SALARIES 


PEARSON, RT. HON. LESTER B., Prime Minister of Canada 
Address, CLC Manpower Training Conference, 152. 
Announces appointment of Prof. Harry Douglas Woods,’ 


McGill University, to head task force established to: 
examine question of labour disputes, 631. 


CLC brietireply, 156: 

Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association brief, 
reply, 158. 

Eighth Conference of American States Members of the: 
ILO, remarks, 639. 
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PEMBROKE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Electrical Workers: CO appointed, 522; settlement, 591. 
PENSIONS See also CANADA PENSION PLAN 
CLC views, 154. 


Hilton Works, Hamilton, Ont.—parity wages with U.S. 
steel and new pension plan, under 3-year contract, 644. 


Ont. Pension Benefits Act: new regulations, 462. 
PEPIN, MARCEL, President, Confederation of National Trade 
Unions 
Convention address, 713. 
Labour Day message, 558. 


PERSONAL INCOME Tax See INCOME TAX 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO 
1966-67 seminars, 570. 

PETROLEUM 
ILO Petroleum Committee, 7th session, 725. 


PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


Mrs. J. F. Fleming, federal Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, wins photogrammetric award, 296. 


PICARD, LAURENT A., DBA, Industrial Inquiry Commission 





Appointed to investigate settlement of longshoremen’s dis- 
pute in Montreal, Trois-Riviéres, and Quebec, 430. 

PICKETING 

| Ban mass picketing, president, CMA meeting, Peter- 

borough, Ont., 218. 

CLC views, 280. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench enjoins illegal strike and 

prohibits peaceful picketing, 104. 

Ont. High Court confirms picketing injunction, 38. 

Ont. High Court enjoins secondary picketing, 173. 

Oshawa strike used by organized labour in Ontario to open 
war on injunctions, 239. 

Picketing of construction sites, bill to ease restrictions 
deferred. UNITED STATES: 459. 














Pitot Prosects See TRAINING 


PLASTERERS 
Plastering Information Centre, Toronto—unions, con- 
tractors and manufacturers co-operate to give old craft 
“new look,” 32. 


PMP Express LINES 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 171; granted, 306. 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 


] 
Dispute: 

° Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers: CO appointed, 308; 
| CB appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 458; CB 
| report, 524; settlement, 591. 

Ladyman, William, of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, appointed Director, 709. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


J. P. PoRTER COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 172; CB appointed, 238; CB 
fully constituted, 309. 


J. P. PORTER COMPANY LIMITED (ATLANTIC PROVINCES ) 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 172; CB appointed, 238; CB 
fully constituted, 309. 


PORTER SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Marine Officers: rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 101; 
request for review, 171; new application, 740. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Marine Engineers: rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 
101; request for review, 171. 


POSTAL WORKERS See LETTER CARRIERS’ UNION OF CANADA 


POVERTY See also “WAR ON POVERTY” 
No panacea for poverty, address, federal Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, to Canadian Conference 
on Social Welfare, 431. 
Papers prepared by Special Planning Secretariat, Privy 
Council, for Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty 
and Opportunity. CANADA: 220. 


PRESSURE VESSELS See BOILERS 
PRESSWOMEN See JOURNALISM 


PREVAILING RATE EMPLOYEES 
Financial Administration Act: amended _ regulations, 
CANADA: 39. 


PRICES 

Action against high prices, CLC views, 285. 

Prices freeze (voluntary) becomes mandatory. BRITAIN: 
TED: 

Price Indexes: Canada, United States, Britain (monthly 
feature) 

Statistics: “F—Prices” (monthly feature) 

TUC supports Bill to force disclosure, by companies and 
unions, of plans to increase prices or demand higher 
Wages. BRITAIN: 228. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Brief to provincial Executive Council, 216. 


PRODUCTIVITY 
CMA Productivity Conference, 436. 


PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 

“Collective Bargaining and the Professional Employee”, 
conference, Centre for Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, 82. 

Engineers emigrate to United States, report, Technical Servy- 
ice Council. CANADA: 429. 

Research and survey of professional manpower—proposals 
presented to ninth meeting, Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional Manpower. CANADA: 14. 

Survey to determine nature and extent of skilled manpower 
requirements—federal Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration and provincial Departments of Labour, 
Education, and Economics and Development. CANADA: 
90. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ UNION OF CANADA 
Certification applications: 
Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd.: 740-41. 
J. Ronaghan Trucking Ltd.: 740. 
Western Asphalt Distributors (Alberta) Ltd.: 741. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES See CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES 


PuBLic HEALTH See HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 
PuBLIc SCHOOLS See SCHOOLS 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

Agreement between provincial government and Syndicat 
professionnel des fonctionnaires provinciaux (CSN). 
QUEBEC: 294, 

B.C. Civil Service Act: regulation, 381. 

CLC views on collective bargaining, 155. 

Civil Service collective bargaining brought closer by CLC- 
NUICA affiliation, 218. 

McLellan, Mrs. Ethel, Director of Recruitment, Ontario 
Civil Service Commission, appointment, 430. 

Ont. Public Service Act (1961-62): regulations, 596. 


PUBLIC SERVICE RE-ARRANGEMENT AND TRANSFER OF 
Duties ActT 


Re administrative organization of federal Government, 719. 


PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERANNUATION ACT 
CLC views, 285. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
Alta. Public Welfare Act: amendments, 360. 


Ont. Department of Public Welfare Amendment Act: regu- 
lations, 359. 


Ont. Homes for Special Care Act: amendment, 362. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A Tabulation of Case Studies on Technological Change, 
ILO publication, 216. 


Canadian Railwayman, first edition, Associated Non-oper- 
ating Railway Unions, 451. 

Collective Bargaining Law in Canada, A. W. R. Carrothers, 
Dean of Faculty of Law, University of Western On- 
tario, 144. 


The Employer and Fair Employment Practices—The Open 
Door to Full Employment Opportunity, 562. 

Facts and Figures about Women in the Labour Force 1965, 
452. 


Industrial Social Services in a Developing Economy, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Labour and Industrial Relations Services. 
INDIA: 309. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (1965), 21. 

Labour Organizations in Canada (1966), 730. 

Labour Standards in Canada, 533. 

Manpower Statistics (1954-64), OECD, 13. 

Mimeographed report, 1966 labour bills, 243. 

Placement Techniques for Older Workers, Manpower and 
Social Affairs Directorate, OECD, 369. 

Publications Received by Canada Department of Labour 
Library (monthly feature) 


Retraining and Further Training, Manpower and Social 
Affairs Committee, OECD, 294. 

Special ILO report on apartheid policy in South Africa, 
299. 

Studies in the Economics of Education, Occasional Paper 
No. 4, 298. 

Women and Part-time Work in Canada, 710. 

Women’s participation in labour force. SASKATCHEWAN: 
578. 


PUBLOW, WILLIAM 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation: 741. 


PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
Sunday work in specified situations, Quebec pulp and paper 


mulls, 351: 
Q 


QUEBEC CARTIER MINING COMPANY 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Marine Officers Union: rejected, 33; request — 
for review, 171; new application, 589; granted, 740. 


QUEBEC CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Syndicat des Employes du Transport Provincial (CSN): 
373; granted, 455; representation vote, 456. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: representa- | 
tion vote, 456. | 





QUEBEC FEDERATION OF LABOUR | 
Convention, 9th, 80. 
Laberge, Louis, re-elected President, 80. 

QUEBEC FEDERATION OF WOMEN 
Formation, 353. 


QUEBEC NorRTH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: rejected, 33; request 
for review, 171. 
Machinists: 170; granted, 306. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CB appointed, 102; CB report, 524; settle- 
ment,.591; 
Intervener, certification application: 
Machinists: rejected, 33. 
QUEBEC TERMINALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CB report, 36; settle- 
ment, 103. 
QUEBECAIR INC. 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 658. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 308; CB appointed, 374; 


CB fully constituted, 523; CB report, 524; settlement, 
ibe 








QUINLAN, J. J., QC, Canada Labour Relations Board 
Vice-chairman, appointment, 709. 


R 


RADIO AND TELEVISON EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rejected, 740. 


RADIO-CANADA CORPORATION 
Radio-Canada Corporation and Syndicat général du 
Cinéma et de la Télévision, addendum to CNTU brief 

to federal Cabinet, 223. 


Rapio FuTuRA LIMITED 
Certification application: 

Syndicat General de la Radio (CSN) CKVL: 237; repre- 

sentation vote, 306; granted, 373. 
Dispute: 

Le Syndicat Général de la Radio (CSN) CKVL: Radio 
Stations CK VL-AM and CKVL-FM): CO appointed, 
5223) settlement; 591. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Broadcast Employees: representation vote, 306; granted, 

S13, 


Rapio IBERVILLE LTEE 


Certification application: 
Syndicat general de la radio (CSN) (CHRS): 589; 
granted, 740. 


Rapio Lac SAINT-JEAN LIMITEE 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: 373; representation vote, 589; 
granted, 740. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Syndicat des employés de CFGT (CSN): representa- 
tion vote, 589; granted, 740. 


Rapio STATION CHRC LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 591; settlement, 
742. 
Rapio STATIONS CKVL and CKVL-FM 
Dispute: 


Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 102. 


Rapio TRois-RIVIERES INC. (CHLN) 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 458. 
RAIDING 
CLC views, 280. 
Inter-union raiding, USWA _ policy conference, views. 
CANADA: 291. 
RAILROAD TRAINMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Disputes: 
Canadian National Railways: CB appointed, 374; CB 


fully constituted, 523; CB report, 659; settlement, 662; 
special mediation, 742. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway: CB appointed, 458; CB 
fully constituted, 524; CB report, 659; settlement, 662; 
special mediation, 742. 

Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney and Louisburg 
Division): CO appointed, 374. 

Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway Company: CO ap- 
pointed, 172; settlement, 458. 

Kelly, Patrick, Vice-President, appointed Director, Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Branch, Canada Department of 

Labour, 708. 


RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Disputes: 
Albert G. Baker Limited: CB report, 36; settlement, 103. 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited: CB report, 36; 
settlement, 103. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd.: CB report, 36; 
settlement, 103. 
Maritime Terminals Inc.: CB report, 36; settlement, 103. 
Quebec Terminals Limited: CB report, 36; settlement, 
103. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canada Steamship Lines: granted, 236. 
Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement, BRSC, and 
Canadian National Railways, 219. 


RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, INTERNATIONAL 
National Legislative Committee becomes Standing Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association, 157. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, CANADIAN 

BROTHERHOOD OF 

Certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways (warehouse employees, 
North Bay): 307; granted, 455. 

Hendrie and Company Limited: 457. 

Imperial Oil Limited: withdrawn, 101. 

Inter-City Transport Limitée: representation vote, 236; 
rejected, 306. 

North Canada Air Limited: certain flight crew and 
ground personnel (including office and maintenance 
staff): granted, 306. 

North Pacific Towing and Salvage Limited: 741. 

Ontario Northland Railway: granted, 236. 

Disputes: 

Alaska Cruise Lines, Limited: CO appointed, 659. 

Alaska Trainship Corporation: settlement, 35. 

British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: settlement, 
2358: 

Canadian National Railways; Northern Alberta Railways 
Company; Toronto Terminals Railway Company; The 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway Company: CB 
appointed, 309; CB report, 659; settlement, 662; 
special mediation, 742. 

Eastern Transport Limited: CO appointed, 238; settle- 
ment, 308. 

Inter-City Transport Limitée: representation vote, 236. 

North Canada Air Limited: CO appointed, 458. 

Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 
35; settlement, 308. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (Cornwall Headquarters 
Bldg. Unit): CO appointed, 238; CB appointed, 309; 
CB fully constituted, 374; CB report, 459; Inquiry 
Commission appointed, 524. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (Welland Canal Twin- 
ning Project): CO appointed, 238; CB appointed, 309; 
CB fully constituted, 374; CB report, 459; Inquiry 
Commission appointed, 524. 

Westward Shipping Limited: settlement, 238. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Autobus Lemelin Ltée: representation vote, 306; granted, 
SWS 

Quebec Central Transportation Company: representa- 
tion vote, 456. 


RatLways See also ASSOCIATED NON-OPERATING RAILWAY 
UNIONS; CANADIAN RaILways (Magor) 

CLC views on Freedman Report and railway services, 155. 

Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association, brief to 
federal Cabinet, 157. 

Injunction barring rail strike (locomotive firemen) made 
permanent. UNITED STATES: 432. 

National Legislative Committee of International Railway 
Brotherhoods becomes Standing Committee of the Cana- 
dian Railway Labour Executives’ Association, 157. 

The Rail Strike, August, 1966—terminated by special Act 
of Parliament, Bill C-230 “Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act,” 630. 


RAND, Ivan C., Retired Justice, Supreme Court of Canada 
One-man commission to investigate Ontario labour law, 
664, 709. 
RASKIN, A. H., New York Times 
“Can strikes be made obsolete?”—article, Atlantic Monthly, 
647. 
RASMINSKY, Louis, Governor of the Bank of Canada 
Canadian economy approaching limit of capacity, address, 
Halifax Board of Trade, 248. 
RECRUITMENT See PUBLIC SERVICE 


REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS 
Redundancy Payments Act, regulations: BRITAIN: 107. 


REHABILITATION 

Blakeney House, rehabilitation centre (sheltered work- 
shop), Victoria, B:@, 519: 

Campbell, A. Lorne, QC, chairman, National Advisory 
Council on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, 
appointment, 429. 

Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, control or supervision of transferred to Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, under Government 
Organization Act (1966), 719. 


Computer programming for blind persons, pilot course 
established by University of Manitoba in co-operation 
with CNIB, 301. 

Development or adaptation of instruments by NRC for 
use of blind persons to help such persons perform various 
jobs. CANADA: 301. 

International Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, 
Tenth World Congress, Wiesbaden, GERMANY: 94. 


National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of! 
Disabled Persons, meeting, 4th. CANADA: 18. 

1965-66 increase in number of disabled persons reaching | 
“rehabilitation status.” CANADA: 654. 

Older disabled persons, federal-provincial program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. CANADA: 586. 


Paraplegic honoured for service to handicapped. NOVA. 
SCOTIA: 453. 


Rehabilitation of the hard-core unemployed, activities of 
Minneapolis Rehabilitation Centre. UNITED STATES: 738, 

Severely disabled persons, rehabilitation of. UNITED STATES: 
553. 

Staff training, vocational rehabilitation. CANADA: 368. 


The Handicapped at Expo 67—account of preparations, 
written by architect of Western Canada Pavilion, 737. 
University training for disabled persons—Vocational Re- 


habilitation of Disabled Persons Agreement between 
federal and provincial governments. CANADA: 165. 


Vocational rehabilitation in the manpower program. 
CANADA: 230. 


Vocational rehabilitation services extended. CANADA: 18. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Services Act: replaces Rehabilita- 
tion Services Act. ONTARIO: 721. 


REID, PROFESSOR TimoTHy, York University 


On the educationally handicapped—address, conference on 

“The Automation Challenge” sponsored by Labour Col- 

lege of Canada and Workers’ Educational Association, 
293. 


———_— = 


RESEARCH | 
Research Branch, B.C. Department of Labour, established, | 
349, 
RETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


Monarch Transport Limited: 237; representation vote, 
373; granted, 455. 


Dispute: 
Monarch Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 659. 


RETIREMENT 

Special Committee of the Senate on Ageing. CANADA: 233, | 
Daan 

RETRAINING See also TRAINING 


N.B. Electric Power Commission—training and retraining 
program and labour-management co-operation commit- 
tee; 100: 


Pilot training projects—scheme to test methods of retrain- 
ing unemployed. CANADA: 78. 





REUTHER, WALTER, President, United Auto Workers 
Urges wage parity between Canada—United States workers. 
20th constitutional convention, 350. 
RIGHT TO STRIKE See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Rio ALGOM MINEs LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: Nordic Mine: settlement, 35. 
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RIVER TOWING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 34; granted, 
101. 


ROBERT TRANSPORT LTEE 


DISPUTE: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 522. 


RoBIN Hoop FLour MILLs LIMITED 
Certification application: 

Packinghouse Workers: Sugar Sweet Formula Feeds 

division: 101; representation vote, 373; rejected, 455. 
Disputes: 

Le Syndicat National des Employes de Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited (CSN): CO appointed, 374; CB 
appointed, 458; CB fully constituted, 523; settlement, 
5915 

Mine Workers: Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 
591; settlement, 742. 

Packinghouse Workers: CO appointed, 238; CB 
appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 458; CB report, 
591; settlement, 662. 


Rop SERVICE LTEE-LTD 


Certification application: 
Syndicate National des Employes de Rod Service (CSN): 
mail truck drivers: granted, 33. 
Dispute: 
Le Syndicat national des employes de Rod Service 
(CSN): CO appointed, 591; CB appointed, 742. 


Intervener, certification application: 
L’Association des Employés de Rod Service Ltée: mail 
truck drivers, 33. 
Rop SERVICE (OTTAWA) LIMITED 


Certification application: 

Teamsters: Yvon Gauthier and Jack Bellfoy: application 
for revocation, 34; representation vote, 236; applica- 
tion for revocation granted, 306. 

Teamsters: Marcel Cyr: application for revocation, 34; 
application for revocation granted, 236. 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 102; lapsed, 459. 
J. RONAGHAN TRUCKING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: 740. 
RosTApD, VICTOR 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation rejected, 307. 
RowntTrEE, Hon. H. L., Ontario Minister of Labour 
Address, CLC Manpower Training Conference, 150. 
RoyaL COMMISSION INQUIRY INTO LABOUR DISPUTES 
Inaugural public hearings January 10, 1967, 709. 
RoYAL COMMISSION (LABOUR LAW) 
Appointed to investigate Ontario labour law, 664. 
RoyaL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 
CLC brief, 9. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON BRITISH TRADE UNIONS AND 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Ree i07; 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRANSPORTATION 
MacPherson Royal Commission Report, 633. 
ROYCE, MARION V., Director, Women’s Bureau, Canada De- 
partment of Labour 
Honorary life membership, National Council of Women 
of Canada, 708. 
“RUN-THROUGHS” 
Freedman report on CNR run-throughs, 4. 


S 
SAFETY 
Alta. Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 312. 
Nfld. Regulations of Mines Act: amendments, 594. 
Ont. Elevators and Lifts Act: new safety regulations, 242. 
Ont. Industrial Safety Act: regulations, 40. 
Que. Mining Act: amendments, 745. 
Sask. Mines Regulation Act: regulations, 746. 


St. HYACINTHE ExPREss INC. 
Certification application: 

Teamsters: transport drivers: granted, 33, reasons for 

judgment issued. 
ST. JOHNS (IBERVILLE) TRANSPORT COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 172; settlement, 523. 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 
Dispute: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: Cornwall 
Headquarters Bldg., Unit: CO appointed, 238; CB 
appointed, 309; CB fully constituted, 374; CB re- 
port, 459; Inquiry Commission appointed, 524; settle- 
ment, 591. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: Welland 
Canal Twinning Project: CO appointed, 238; CB ap- 
pointed, 309; CB fully constituted, 374; CB report, 
459; Inquiry Commission appointed, 524; settlement, 
See 

30-per-cent increase awarded operators and headquarters 
personnel, 430. 
St. MAURICE DREDGING (1966) LTD. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 657. 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION (MARCONI) 
Dispute: 
Canadian Marconi Company: CO appointed, 457. 
SALES EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION OF AIR CANADA 


East coast strike involving Air Canada, averted—agree- 
ment reached, 498. 


SANCTIONS 
CLC imposes first-stage sanctions on Steelworkers for dis- 
placing Molders as bargaining agent at Trois-Riviéres 
plant, 144. 
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SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: settlement, 35. 


SAUNDERS, GEORGE, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour 


Appointment, 708. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Awarding of fellowships and scholarships to women under 
UN and ILO programs “an unsatisfactory situation”— 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 577. 


SCHONNING, Dr. GIL, Canada Department of Labour 


Director-General of Research and Development, Canada 
Department of Labour, appointment, 426. 


SCHOOL OF NuRSING See NURSES 


ScHOOLS See also TRADE SCHOOLS; VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Alta. School Act: amendment, 722. 
Man. Public Schools Act: amendment, 729. 
N.B. Schools Act: regulations, 722. 


SCIENCE 
OECD meeting in Paris, France, stresses importance of 
science and technology, 95. 
“Women in Science,”. BRITAIN: 579. 


SCIENCE COUNCIL OF CANADA ACT 
Science Council of Canada established, 720. 


SCOTTON, CLIFFORD A., Canadian Labour Congress 
Appointed federal Secretary, New Democratic Party, 561. 


SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CANADA 
CLC convention, recommendation re admission of, 282. 
Certification applications: 

Agence Maritime Inc.: 237. 

Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited: 
withdrawn, 237. 

Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd.: withdrawn, 237. 

H.C. Druce and Company: 34; withdrawn, 237. 

Engineering Consultants Limited (unlicensed personnel, 
S.S. M.J. Boylen): withdrawn, 237. 

Engineering Consultants Limited (unlicensed personnel, 
S.S. Irving Ours Polaire): withdrawn, 237. 

Irving Steamships Ltd.: withdrawn, 237. 

Kent Line Limited: withdrawn, 237. 

La Compagnie de Navigation Cartier Limitée: with- 
drawn, 34. 

Navigation Voyageur Inc.: 522; 657; withdrawn, 589. 

North Shipping and Transportation Ltd.: 740. 

St. Maurice Dredging (1966) Ltd.: 657. 

Three Rivers Boatman Ltd.: 589. 

Sam Vezina Reg’d.: 589; withdrawn, 658. 

Young Life of Canada: 658; withdrawn, 741. 

Disputes: 

Canadian Dredge and Dock Company Limited: CO 
appointed, 172; CB appointed, 238; CB fully con- 
stituted, 309. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service): CO appointed, 238; settlement, 522. 

McNamara Marine Limited: CO appointed, 172; CB 
appointed, 238; CB fully constituted, 309. 


Marine Industries Limited: CO appointed, 172; CB | 
appointed, 238; CB fully constituted, 309; settlement, | 
742. | 

Northland Navigation Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 308; CB | 
appointed, 309; settlement, 375. 


The J. P. Porter Company Limited: CO appointed, 172; | 
CB appointed, 238; CB fully constituted, 309. 


The J. P. Porter Company Limited (Atlantic Provinces) : 
CO appointed, 172; CB appointed, 238; CB fully 
constituted, 309. 


SEAWAY WORKERS See ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


SECRETARIES See NATIONAL SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION | 
(INTERNATIONAL ) 
SEFTON LAWRENCE, Director, United Steelworkers of | 
America (District 6) 
USWA national policy conference, recommendations, 291. | 


SENIOR CITIZENS See AGED PERSONS; OLDER WORKERS 


SHARP, Hon. MITCHELL, Federal Minister of Finance 
CLO biel reply, ol... 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS TERMINAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
Disputes: 
Locomotive Engineers: CO appointed, 172; settlement, | 
458. 
Railroad Trainmen: CO appointed, 172; settlement, 458. | 


SHELL CANADIAN (1964) TANKERS LIMITED 
Certification application: | 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: M.V. Tyee | 
Shell: 171; representation vote, 236; granted, 455. ; 
Intervener, certification application: 


Marine Engineers: representation vote, 236; granted, | 
455. 


SHIPBUILDING | 
Joint labour-management campaign to expand American- | 
flag merchant marine, joint program drawn up at 
National Shipbuilding Conference. UNITED STATES: 13. | 
Model agreement, Fairfield shipbuilding yard and 13 | 
unions. SCOTLAND: 432. 
Special training programs for younger workers—Canada | 
Department of Labour, N.S. Departments of Labour 
and Education, and Lunenburg Foundry and Engineer- | 


ing Lid: 32. 
SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA, INC. 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen (Local 273): CO appointed, 457; settle- 
ment, 742. 


Longshoremen (Locals 375, 1657, 1522, 1846, 1739, 
1605): CO appointed, 374; CB appointed, 374; CB 
fully constituted, 459; CB report, 459; work stop- 
page, 459; Inquiry Commission appointed, 524; settle- 
ment, 524. 

Picard, L.A., DBA, appointed I.I.C. to investigate settle- | 
ment of longshoremen’s dispute, Montreal, Trois-Riviéres, 
and Quebec, 430. | 

Strike settlement, Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Quebec— 
agreement with International Longshoremen’s Associa- 

tion, 497. 
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SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


Maritime Transportation Unions, Board of Trustees— 
annual report (1965). CANADA: 183. 


SHOPCRAFT UNIONS See CANADIAN RAILWAYS (MAJorR) 
SICKNESs See JoB-CAUSED ILLNEss 


SKILLED MANPOWER 

Alta. Department of Education and North Western Pulp 
and Power Ltd.—on-the-job training project, 234. 

An Assessment of the Skilled Manpower Requirements of 
the Mechanical Construction Industry of British Colum- 
bia 1970—study commissioned by trustees of Journey- 
men Training and Industry Promotion Fund of the B.C. 
pipefitting industry, 297. 

“Brain drain” of skilled Canadians into United States, 
OECD statistics, 330. 

National Conference on Manpower Training and the Older 
Worker, sponsored by National Council on Ageing. 
UNITED STATES: 655. 

NES to relocate 70 skilled tradesmen under Canada-U.S. 
auto trade plan, 216. 

N.B. Electric Power Commission, training and retraining 
program and labour-management co-operation commit- 
tee, 100. 

Pilot training project, Sarnia, Ont., to combat shortage of 
skilled labour, Training Committee for the Construction 
Industry, Canada Department of Labour, 20. 

Special training programs for younger workers, Canada 
Department of Labour, N.S. Departments of Labour and 
Education, and Lunenburg Foundry and Engineering 
Pads. 

Survey to determine nature and extent of skilled man- 
power requirements, federal Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration and provincial Departments of Labour, 
Education, and Economics and Development, 90. 


SMITH, CHARLES, Chairman, Canadian Railway Labour Exec- 
utives’ Association 
Labour Day message, 496. 


SMITH, R. GORDON 
Intervener, certification application: 
Leather Cartage Limited (mail drivers and mail sorters) : 
representation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 
SocrAL AID 


Sask. Aid to Dependent Family Regulations: amendments, 
360. 


Sask. Social Aid Act: regulations, 359. 


SociAL ALLOWANCES 
Man. Social Allowances Act: regulations, 359. 


SocIAL ASSISTANCE 


Nfld. Social Assistance (Amendment) Act: amendments, 
B57. 


Nfid. Social Assistance (Consolidated) (Amendment) Reg- 
ulations: amendment, 357. 
SOcIAL LEGISLATION 
CLC views, 154. 


Fringe benefit “first” in agreement between municipal em- 
ployees in Kapuskasing, Ont., and CUPE, 296. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


ILO Recommendation revising pre-war Conventions re old 
age, invalidity, and survivors’ pensions, 444. 


SOCIAL WELFARE See also CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
WELFARE; GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Social and economic welfare program, Canadian Nurses’ 
Association, 355. 


Soo-SECURITY Motorways LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 172. 


STATISTICS See LABOUR STATISTICS; VARIOUS SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 


STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA 


Repudiation of agreements by union members shows 
marked increase, Ray E Alden, Steel Company of 
Canada, address, Rotary Club, London, Ont., 10. 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 

Agreement signed with Aluminum Company of Canada, 
“a first in North America,” 498. 

CLC imposes first-stage sanctions on Steelworkers for dis- 
placing Molders as bargaining agent at Trois-Rivieres 
plant, 144. 

Certification applications: 

Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited: 522; withdrawn, 
522; representation vote, 740. 

Clarke Steamship Company Limited: 457. 

Disputes: 

Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division): 
CO appointed, 102; CB appointed, 172; CB fully con- 
stituted, 238; CB report, 459; settlement, 459. 

Denison Mines Limited: CB fully constituted, 35; CB 
répott,..1 72. 

Northern Dock and Warehouse Co. Ltd.: settlement, 35. 
Hilton Works, Hamilton, Ont., parity wages with U.S. steel 
and new pension plan, under 3-year contract, 644. 
Inter-union raiding, USWA policy conference, views, 291. 

Policy conference, 291. 

Staff seminar, District 6, Niagara Falls, 11. 

Steelworkers Hall opened in Sudbury, Ont., 12. 


STRAITS TOWING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 34; granted, 
101. 
STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MoToR COACH EMPLOYEES 
oF AMERICA, AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
Disputes: 
Hull City Transport Limited: CB report, 103; strike 
after Board procedure, 103; strike settled by CO, 172. 
Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited: CB report, 103; 
strike after Board procedure, 103; strike settled by 
CO, 172. 


STRIKE FUND 
USWA national policy conference, views, 292. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


B.C. oil workers’ strike, terms of settlement include auto- 
mation plan, 9. 
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“Can strikes be made obsolete”, article, A. H. Raskin 
(NY Times), in Atlantic Monthly, 647. 

Construction workers (CNTU) end Montreal strike, 349. 

East Coast strike involving Air Canada Sales Employees’ 
Association of Air Canada (Ind.), averted, agreement 
reached, 498. 

First legal teachers’ strike in Quebec, 217. 

Five-month strike, Dominion Textile Company and Na- 
tional Federation of Textile Workers (CNTU), termi- 
nated, 3-year agreement signed, 644. 


How to cut down on unofficial strikes—Ministry of Labour 
written evidence to Royal Commission on Trade Unions 
and Employers’ Associations. BRITAIN: 13. 

Injunction barring rail strike (locomotive firemen) made 
permanent. UNITED STATES: 432. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench enjoins illegal strike and 
prohibits peaceful picketing, 104. 


New York City Transit Authority’s strike settlement criti- 
cized by U.S. President Johnson and Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz, 144. 


Oshawa strike used by organized labour in Ontario to 
open war on injunctions, 239. 


Quebec hospital strike ended by provincial Government, 
560. 

The Rail Strike, August, 1966—terminated by special Act 
of Parliament, Bill C-230 “Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act,” 630. 


Right to strike, CLC views, 285. 
Statistics: “G—Strikes and Lockouts” (monthly feature) 


Strike settlement, Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Quebec— 
agreement with International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and Shipping Federation of Canada, 497. 


U.S. airline strike ends, longest and costliest in U.S. airline 
history, 560. 


Women’s strike. BELGIUM: 711. 


STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 
CLC convention, resolution, 280. 


STUDENTS 


Labour Leadership Training Program No. 2 conducted 
jointly by CLC and External Aid Office, 498. 


SUNDAY WORK 


Sunday work in specified situations, pulp and paper mills. 
QUEBEC: 351. 


SUNWAPTA BROADCASTING LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: 457; representation vote, 657; 
rejected, 740. 


CFRN Radio and Television Employees’ Association: 
741. 


SUPERANNUATION 


Formula integrating Teachers’ Superannuation Fund with 
Canada Pension Plan agreed on by Ontario Government 
and Ontario Teachers’ Federation, 12. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOWANCES ~ 


Sask. Supplemental Allowances Regulations, amendments, 
360. 


SWERDLOW, Max, Director of Education, Canadian Labour 
Congress : 
To assist in establishment of institute of labour-manage- 
ment relations in Port-of-Spain, TRINIDAD: 561. 
SWIFTSURE TOWING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 34; withdrawn, 
101; new application, 170; granted, 236. 


SYNDICAT CANADIEN DE LA TELEVISION (CANADIAN TELE- 
VISION UNION) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rejected, 170. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE CFGT (CSN) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Radio Lac Saint-Jean Limitée: representation vote, 589; 
granted, 740. 
SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE Rop SERVICE (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Rod Service Ltée-Ltd. (mail truck drivers): granted, 33. | 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE TRANSPORT DE DELSON 


Certification application: 


Delson Transport Limited: representation vote, 33; 
granted, 101. 


Intervener, certification application: | 
Delson Transport Limited: representation vote, 33; re- 
jected, 101. 
SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE LA ‘TRAVERSE DE LEVIS — 
(CSN) | 
Intervener, certification application: 
Lévis Ferry Limited: rejected, 33; reasons for judgment, 
101. | 
SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DU TRANSPORT PROVINCIAL (CSN) 
Certification applications: 


Autobus Lemelin Ltée, 237; representation vote, 306; 
granted, 373. 


Quebec Central Transportation Company: 373; granted, 
455; representation vote, 456. 
SYNDICAT GENERAL DE LA Rapio (CSN) CHRS 
Certification application: 
Radio Iberville Ltee (Radio Station CHRS): 589, 
granted, 740. 
SYNDICAT GENERAL DE LA RapIio (CSN) CKVL 
Certification application: 


Radio Futura Limited: 237; representation vote, 306; 
granted, 373. 


Dispute: 
Radio Futura Ltd.: CO appointment, 522; settlement, 
S91: 


SyNpDICAT GENERAL DE CINEMA ET DE LA TELEVISION (CSN) 











Certification applications: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 237: withdrawn, 
658. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 456; representa- 
tion vote, 589. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (employees at Mont- 
real and Quebec City): 34; rejected, 170. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (news writers, re- 
porters and copy clerks, Quebec Division): 741. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rejected, 33. 


Syndicat général du Cinéma et de la Télévision and Radio- 
Canada Corporation—addendum to CNTU brief to 
federal Cabinet, 223. 


SyNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYEES DE CARGILL GRAIN 
(CSN) 
Certification application: 
Cargill Grain Company Ltd.: 740. 
SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE OGILVIE FLOUR 
MiLLs Co. LimiTED (CSN) 
Dispute: 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: CO appointed, 
308; CB appointed, 374, CB fully constituted, 523; 
CB report, 524; settlement, 591. 


SyNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE RosBiIN Hoop 
FLour MILLts LIMITED (CSN) 
Dispute: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: CO appointed, 374; 


CB appointed, 458; CB fully constituted, 523; settle- 
ment, 591: 


“SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE ROD SERVICE 
Dispute: 

Rod Service Limited: CO appointed, 591; CB appointed, 
742. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYEES DE ‘THREE-RIVERS 
ELEVATORS LTD. DE TROIS-RIVIERES (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Three-Rivers Elevators Ltd.: 741. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DES USINES DES CHEMINS 
DE FER (CSN) 


Certification applications: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 237. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (maintenance of 
way and other employees): 307. 


| Synpicat NATIONAL DES EMPLoYES DU CANADIEN NATIONAL 
| (CSN) 


Certification application: 


Canadian National Railway Company (Pointe St. Charles 
Shops): 657. 





SYNDICAT PROFESSIONNEL DES FONCTIONNAIRES PROVINCIAUX 
(CSN) 


Agreement between union and provincial government. 
QUEBEC: 294, 


T 


TAGGART SERVICE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation rejected, 307; 
received, 741. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 35; CB appointed, 458; CB 
fully constituted, 458; CB report, 659; settlement, 662. 


Tapp, MICHAEL 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation rejected, 307. 
TASK FORCE 


Established to examirie question of labour disputes— 
Prime Minister Pearson announces appointment of 
Prof. Harry Douglas Woods, McGill University, as head 
of the task force, 631. 

Federal-state employment service, recommendations of 
special task force study. UNITED STATES: 145. 

Research and survey of professional manpower—proposals 
presented to ninth meeting, Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower. CANADA: 14. 


TEACHERS 
Formula integrating Teachers’ Superannuation Fund with 
Canada Pension Plan agreed on by Ontario Government 
and Ontario Teachers’ Federation, 12. 


First legal teachers’ strike in Quebec, 217. 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 

OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 

California field workers choose AFL-CIO over Team- 

sters’ Union as collective bargaining representative, 645. 

Certification applications: 

Arrow Transit Lines Ltd.: granted, 455; rejected, 456; 
reasons for judgment, 455; application for revocation, 
741. 

Bellfoy, Jack: application for revocation, 34; representa- 
tion vote, 236; application for revocation granted, 306. 

Champlain Transport Inc.: 589; granted, 740. 

Continental Trucking Limited: 373; granted, 589. 

Cyr, Marcel: application for revocation, 34; granted, 
230. 

Delson Transport Limited: representation vote, 33; re- 
jected, 101. 

Dominion Auto Carriers Ltd.: 457; granted, 521. 

Dunlop Transport Limited: 307; granted, 455. 

Fortier, Bruno (et al.): application for revocation, 457; 
application for revocation granted, 521. 

Gauthier, Yvon: application for revocation, 34; repre- 
sentation vote, 236; application for revocation granted, 
306. 

Grenier Express Inc.: 522. 

Maurice Guillemette Inc.: 307; representation vote, 456; 
rejected, 521. 

Inter-City Transport Limitée: 170; representation vote, 
236; granted, 306. 

International Transport Inc.: 589; granted, 740. 

LaSalle Transport Limited: 589; granted, 740. 

Leather Cartage Limited (mail drivers and mail sorters): 
representation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 
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M & P Transport Limited (Winnipeg Terminal): with. 
drawn, 101. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited: 457; granted, 589. 
Martel Express Ltée: 307; withdrawn, 373; new applica- 
tion, 457; representation vote, 456; granted, 521. 
Midland Superior Express Limited: 34; granted, 455, 

reasons for judgment issued. 

Norton Motor Lines Ltd.: 34; granted, 170. 

Overnite Express Limited: rejected, 33; 171; representa- 
tion vote, 373; rejected, 456; request for review under 
Section 61(2), 658. 

PMP Express Lines: 171; granted, 306. 

Publow, William: application for revocation, 741. 

McEwen, Lorne: application for revocation, 741. 

Robert Transport Ltée: CO appointed, 522. 

Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited: application for revoca- 
tion, 34; representation vote, 236. 

Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited: application for revoca- 
tion, 34; granted, 236; application for revocation 
granted, 306. 

Rostad, Victor: application for revocation rejected, 307. 

St. Hyacinthe Express Inc. (transport drivers): granted, 
33, reasons for judgment issued. 

Taggart Service Limited: application for revocation re- 
jected, 307; application for revocation, 741. 

Tapp, Michael: application for revocation rejected, 307. 

Vancouver-Seattle Bus Lines Ltd.: 237; granted, 373. 

Veilleux Transport Inc.: application for revocation, 457; 
application for revocation granted, 521. 


Disputes: 

Arrow Transit Lines Ltd.: CO appointed, 591. 

H. W. Bacon Limited: CO appointed, 308; CB ap- 
pointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 458; CB report, 
659; settlement, 662. 

Boston and Rockland Transportation Company Limited: 
CO appointed, 457; settlement, 458; 522. 

Canadian Freightways Limited: settlement, 238. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CB report, 36; 
settlement, 459. 

Canadian Transit Company: CO appointed, 102; CB 
not appointed, 172; settlement, 309. 

Dominion Auto Carriers Limited (Oakville terminal) : 
CO appointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 458; CB 
report, 524; strike action, 742. 

Dominion Auto Carriers Limited (Vancouver, B.C. 
terminal): CO appointed, 659. 

Dominion Auto Transit Company Limited (Windsor and 
Chatham terminals): CO appointed, 102; CB ap- 
pointed, 374; CB fully constituted, 458; CB report, 
524; strike action, 742. 

Dunlop Transport Limited: CO appointed, 659; CB not 
appointed, 742. 

Fleet Express Lines Limited: dispute lapsed: 239. 

Frederick Transport Limited: CO appointed, 172; CB 
not appointed, 459. 

Frontenac Transport Limited: settlement, 35. 

Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited: CO appointed, 172; 
settlement, 238. 

Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited (Ottawa and Toronto 
Branch): CO withdrawn, 238; settlement, 374. 


Houle Express Limitée: CO appointed, 102; settlement, | 


172. 
Hubert Transport Inc.: CO appointed, 172; settlement, 
238; 
Loiselle Transport Limited: CB report, 36; settlement, | 
309. | 


Midland Superior Express Limited: CO appointed, 591.) 
Millar and Brown Limited: settlement, 238. | 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario} 
(Inc.) (freight agreement): CB fully constituted, 35; | 
CB report, 103; strike and lockout after CB procedure, | 
172; settlement, 375. 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario 
(Inc). (northern agreement): CO appointed, 35; set- 
tlement, 458. 
Norton Motor Lines Limited: CO appointed, 238; set-_ 
tlement, 659. 
Parent Cartage: CO appointed, 102; settlement, 172. 
Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited: CO appointed, 102; | 
lapsed, 459. 
St. Johns (Iberville) Transport Company Limited: CO 
appointed, 172; settlement, 523. | 
Soo-Security Motorways Limited: CO appointed, 172. | 
Taggart Service Limited: CO appointed, 35; CB ap- 
pointed, 458; CB report, 659; settlement, 662. | 
Trove Transport Limited: CO appointed, 35; settlement, 
322. | 
Van Kam Freightways, Ltd.: CO appointed, 308; set- 
tlement, 374. 
Vancouver-Seattle Bus Lines Ltd.: CO appointed, 5225| 
CB not appointed, 742. 
Fitzimmons, Frank Edward, General Vice-President, ap. 
pointment, 603. | 
Hoffa, James, President, receives vote of confidence, 597. 
O’Rourke, John J., Vice-President, death of, 145. 
TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY | 
Regular feature, condensed from “Teamwork in Industry,” | 
Labour-Management Consultation Branch, Canada De-| 
partment of Labour. 
TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING ASSISTANCE ACT | 
Administration transferred to Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, 719. 














TECHNICAL MANPOWER See SKILLED MANPOWER 

TECHNICAL SERVICE COUNCIL See ENGINEERING 

TECHNICAL TRAINING See TRAINING 

TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE See AUTOMATION 

TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT | 

National Commission on Technology, Automation and) 

Economic Progress, results of study by 14-member 
body. UNITED STATES: 296. | 


TECHNOLOGY See AUTOMATION 


TEXADA TOWING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 
1017 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Three-year agreement, Dominion Textile Company, 
National Federation of Textile Workers (CNTU). 644. 


34; granted, 
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THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 

Certification applications: 

Hector Broadcasting Company Limited: application for 
revocation, 590; representation vote, 740. 

W. A. McCulloch (et al.): application for revocation, 
590; representation vote, 740. 

Disputes: 

British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Limited 
(CHAN-TV): CB appointed, 238; CB fully con- 
stituted, 309; CB report, 459. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 35; 
CB appointed, 458; CB fully constituted, 523-24; 
reconstituted, 742. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rejected, 33. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (Ottawa, Ont.): re- 
jected, 740. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (Quebec Division) : 
rejected, 170. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM, Director, National Employment Service 

Retirement, 428. 
THREE RIVERS BOATMAN LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Seafarers: 589. 
THREE-RIVERS ELEVATORS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Syndicat National des Employés de Three-Rivers Ele- 
vators Ltd. de Trois-Riviéres (CSN): 741. 
TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSION 
Collective agreement—Toronto Harbour Commission and 
CUPE, outside manual civic workers, 349. 
TRADE SCHOOLS 
Sask. Trade Schools Regulation Act: 746. 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS 
TRADE UNIONS See LaBourR UNIONS 
TRADES UNION CONGRESS (BRITISH) 
Conference, 98th, 715. 


Supports Bill to force disclosure, by companies and unions, 
of plans to increase prices or demand higher wages, 228. 


TRADESMEN’S QUALIFICATION(S) See APPRENTICESHIP 


TRAFFIC EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION (BELL ‘TELEPHONE 
COMPANY) 
Twentieth anniversary of only unit of female communica- 
tions workers in Canada, 218. 


TRAINING See also MANPOWER TRAINING; RETRAINING; 

SKILLED MANPOWER 

Alta.: Department of Education and North Western Pulp 
and Power Ltd., on-the-job training project, 234. 

Special training programs for younger workers, Canada 
Department of Labour, N.S. Departments of Labour 
and Education, and Lunenburg Foundry and Engineer- 
ing Lid; 32. 

CCA meeting, 160. 

CLC-organized Manpower Training Conference (federal- 
provincial), 146. 


ILO’S International Centre for Advanced Technical and 
Vocational Training. ITALY: 144. 

ILO Recommendation concerning: Vocational Training of 
Fishermen: 442, 506. 

Job opportunities, and training, for women in industry. 
CANADA: 93. 

Job training for Canadian Indians, Quetico Conference and 
Training Centre, Northern Ontario, 219. 

Labour Leadership Training Program No. 2 conducted 
jointly by CLC and External Aid Office, 498. 

N.B. Electric Power Commission—training and retraining 
program and labour-management co-operation commit- 
tee, 100. 

“No one under 40 years of age”—experimental on-the-job 
training program, Bethlehem Copper Corporation. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: 454. 

N.S. Vocational Education Act: amendment, 722. 

On-the-job training under Manpower and Development and 
Training Act. UNITED STATES: 296. 

Pilot training project, Sarnia, Ont., to combat shortage of 
skilled labour—Training Advisory Committee for the 
Construction Industry, Canada Department of Labour, 
20. 

Pilot training projects—scheme to test methods of re- 
training unemployed. CANADA: 78. 

Que. Private Vocational Schools Act: amendments, 41. 

Retraining and Further Training, Manpower and Social 
Affairs Committee, OECD, 294. 

Technical and Vocational Training Branch—control or 
supervision transferred to Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, under Government Organization Act 
(1966). CANADA: 719. 

Training and education legislation enacted in 1966 
CANADA: 719. 

University training for disabled persons—Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Persons Agreement between 
federal and provincial governments. CANADA: 165. 

Vocational rehabilitation staff training. CANADA: 368. 


TRAINING ALLOWANCES ACT (1966) 
Provisions, 720. 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES SALES EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Air Canada: CO appointed, 172; CB appointed, 308; CB 
fully constituted, 309; CB report, 459; settlement, 591. 


TRANSAIR LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Air Line Pilots: granted, 33. 
Machinists: 521; withdrawn, 658. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 458; CB appointed, 523; CB 
fully constituted, 591; CB report, 659; settlement, 659. 


TRANSCANADA COMMUNICATIONS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: CKCK-TV: 34; granted, 170. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: Station CKCK-TV: CO = ap- 
pointed, 522; CB appointed, 659; CB fully con- 
stituted, 659. 
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TRANSFER OF LABOUR See LABOUR TRANSFERENCE 


TRANS-LAKE SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: (Eastern 
Branch): representation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Marine Engineers: representation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


Royal Commission on Transportation—MacPherson re- 
port, 633. 


TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATION EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 34; granted, 521. 


Ontario Northland Transportation (Ontario Northland 
Railway): 34; granted, 236. 


TROVE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 35; settlement, 522. 


U 


UNEMPLOYMENT See also LAYOFFS 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., Quebec, teaches unem- 
ployed how to use heavy mobile equipment, 656. 

Employment Review: Employment and Unemployment. 
CANADA: (monthly feature) 

First claim for financial assistance—payment of federal 
aid to 200 employees of Ford Motor Co., Pennsauken, 
N.J., laid off because of transfer of operations to 
Canada, 296. 

Pilot training projects, scheme to test methods of retraining 
unemployed. CANADA: 78. 

Rehabilitation of the hard-core unemployed, activities of 
Minneapolis Rehabilitation Centre, UNITED STATES: 738. 

“The Older American Worker,” report (1965), U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor to Congress, 30. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Coverage extended to 
workers. CANADA: 644. 


Statistics: “E—Unemployment Insurance” (monthly fea- 
ture) 


Training Allowances Act (1966), provisions, 720. 


agricultural and_ horticultural 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 

Administration transferred to Minister of Citizenship and 

Immigration, 719. 
Operation of (monthly feature) 
Decisions of Umpire— 

CUB 2445, 246 

CUB 2482, 246 

CUB 2520, 43 

CUB 2521, 44 

CUB 2522, 320 

CUB 2530)" 109 


GUB 25315 110 
CUBE253 77 172 
CUB "25359182 
CUB 2540, 321 
CUB 92559553385 
CUB 2566, 386 
CUB 2568, 464 
CUB 2569, 601 
CUBP23575,.091 
CUBI257 7.7667; 
CUB 2579, 465 
CUB 2582, 602 
CUB 2584, 532 
CUB 2588, 669 
CUB 2589, 749 
CUB 2601, 750 


Twenty-five years of unemployment insurance. CANADA: | 


716. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Annual report (1965), 227. 
Frances, Lloyd, chairman, appointed, 349. 
Report for Year Ended March 31, 1966, 717. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION See also NATIONAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION ASSOCIATION 


Sullivan, Bart G., first Regional Director, Hamilton, Ont., | 


death of, 218. 


UNION DUES 


Canada Labour Relations Board, Rules of Procedure— 
revision of Rule re union dues, 499, 594. 


Union Dues and Political Contributions—Great Britain, | 
United States, Canada—A Comparison, by Dr. Jan K. 


Wanczycki, Canada Department of Labour, published by 
Laval University, 561. 


UNION LABEL 
CLC Union Label Trades Department, 5th convention, 292. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS; UNION DUES 


UNION SECURITY 


Hospital employees—collective 
CANADA: 354. 


agreement provisions. 


UNIONS See LABOUR UNIONS 
UNIONIZATION See LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LABOUR UNIONS 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION 
See AUTO WORKERS 


UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK AND Dis- 
TILLERY WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION 


OF 
Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement between 
Brewery Workers and Mount Royal Rice Mills Co. 
Lads 8 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Operating Engineers: settlement, 35. 
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UNITED KENO HILL MINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: CO appointed, 457; 
settlement, 458; 522. 
UNITED NATIONS 
Awarding of fellowships and scholarships to women under 
UN and ILO programs “an unsatisfactory situation’— 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 577. 
UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL OF CANADA 
Certification application: 


American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213) Montreal: 101; granted, 236. 


Dispute: 
American Newspaper Guild: CO appointed, 308; CB 
appointed, 591; CB fully constituted, 659. 


UNITED STATES-CANADA AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT See 
CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 
UNITED TERMINALS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Office and Professional Employees: 307; rejected, 455. 
UNIVERSITIES 


University training for disabled persons—Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Persons Agreement between 
federal and provincial governments, 165. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS 
Canada Department of Labour—University Research 
Program (1966-67), 428. 
UPHOLSTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 
Legal decision, union and Hankin & Struck Furniture Ltd., 
B.C. Trade-unions Act, 310. 
UppER LAKES SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: (Eastern 
Branch): representation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Marine Engineers: representation vote, 33; rejected, 101. 


V 
VACATIONS 
Alta. Labour Act: order, 461. 
Hospital employees, collective agreement provisions. 
CANADA: 354 


Ont. Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act: revised 
regulations, 595. 


Prevailing Rate Employees General Regulations under 
federal Financial Administration Act, amended, 39. 


RUDOLF VAN DER WALDE (CANADA) LTD. 
Certification application: 
Labourers: 521. 


G. VAN DER WEYDEN (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Auto workers: application for revocation, 590; granted, 
S90: 
VAN KAM FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 308; settlement, 374. 
VANCOUVER-SEATTLE Bus LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 237; granted, 373. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 522; CB not appointed, 742. 


VANCOUVER TUG BOAT COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: marine en- 
gineers: granted, 33. 
VANIER INSTITUTE OF THE FAMILY 
Membership of research and educational organization, 243. 


VEILLEUX TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 457; application 
for revocation granted, 521. 
VEZINA, SAM, REG’D. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 589; withdrawn, 658. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION See TRAINING 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED PERSONS ACT 
Administration transferred to Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, 719. 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Que. Private Vocational Schools Act: amendments, 41. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING See TRAINING 


WAGE INCREASES 


Wage increases for ILGWU workers—agreement between 
union and Toronto Dress and Sportswear Manufacturers’ 
Guild, 570. 


WAGE RESTRAINT 
CLC views, 280. 


WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage schedules prepared and contracts containing fair 
wage schedules awarded by federal Department of 
Labour (monthly feature) 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
“Brain drain” of skilled Canadians into United States, 
OECD statistics, 330. 
CLC views, 153. 
Collective Agreements in Industry, Part 11. CANADA: 640. 
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Economic Council of Canada, in second annual review 
Towards Sustained and Balanced Economic Growth, 
finds connections between education and earning power, 
84. 

Hilton Works, Hamilton, Ont.—parity wages with United 
States steel, and new pension plan, under 3-year contract, 
644. 

ILO review of world labour situation (1965), 145. 


Man. Construction Industry Wages Act: new schedules, 
Shoe 

Pay freeze (voluntary) becomes mandatory. BRITAIN: 715. 

Statistics: _“C—-Employment, Hours and _ Earnings” 
(monthly feature) 

Thirty per cent increase awarded operators and head- 
quarters personnel, St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
CANADA: 430. 

TUC supports Bill to force disclosure, by companies and 
unions, of plans to increase prices or demand higher 
wages. BRITAIN: 228. 

Wage Discrimination 
Countries, 653. 

“What 30-per-cent Government Formula?”, Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, federal Minister of Labour reviews current 


labour picture in address to Vancouver Board of Trade, 
706. 


against Women in _ European 


WAISGLASS, Harry, Research Director, United Steelworkers 
of America 
USWA national policy conference, recommendations, 291. 


“WAR ON POVERTY” 
CLC views, 155. 


Proposed “negative income tax” as part of five-year attack 
on poverty. UNITED STATES: 13. 


Sociologist criticizes U.S. war on poverty, 563. 


WELDING 
Job opportunities, and training, for women in industry. 
CANADA: 93. 
WELFARE See SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


WESTERN ASPHALT DISTRIBUTORS (ALBERTA) LTD. 
Certification application: 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: 741. 


WESTERN CABLEVISION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 658. 


WESTWARD SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 171; granted, 
236: 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 
238. 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (Local 400): 
settlement, 238. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers (Local 425): 
settlement 238. 


settlements, 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 
Series of Conferences—CLC National Committee on 
White Collar Organization, 82. 
WILLIAMS AND SIMPSON 
Certification application: 
Labourers: 521. 
WILSON BERNARD, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour 
Appointment, 214. 


WINTER WorKs See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; FEDERAL- 
MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
WINTERS, Hon. RoperT H., federal Minister of Trade and 
Commerce 
Address, CMA annual meeting, 434. 


Wirtz, WILLARD, United States Secretary of Labor 
Criticizes New York City Transit Authority’s strike settle- 
ment, 144. 


“The Older American Worker,” report (1965) to Con- 
gress, 30. 


WOMEN WORKERS 


Awarding of fellowships and scholarships to women under 
UN and ILO programs “an unsatisfactory situation’— 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 577. 


Betcherman, Mrs. Lita-Rose, Director, Women’s Bureau, 
Ontario Department of Labour, appointment, 644. 


Bowker, Mrs. Marjorie M., judge, Alta. Juvenile and 
Family Court, appointment, 462. 


“Changing Patterns in Women’s Employment’”—one-day — 
conference, Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of © 


Labour, .229: 


Committee for the Equality of Women in Canada, 
brief, 711. 


Conference on Women at Work, sponsored by Women’s 


Committee, Ontario Federation of Labour, 350. 


Consultants on Women Workers’ Problems, ILO meeting, — 


300. 








Continuing education for women—recommendations of | 


Atkinson College of York University, Toronto, 164. 

Dental womanpower. CANADA: 367. 

Dobson, Mrs. Jean, administrative Secretary, Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour, appointment, 295. 

Facts and Figures about Women in the Labour Force 1965 
—Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 452. 

Female union members form 15.4 per cent of total 
membership. CANADA: 31. 

First woman appointed chairman, Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Ontario, 355. 

Fleming, Mrs. J. F., federal Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, wins photogrammetric award, 296. 

International Council of Women, 18th Triennial Council 
meeting, 294. 

ILO Convention prohibiting employment in mines, signed 
by CANADA: 639, 
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Job opportunities, and training, for women in industry. 
CANADA: 93. 


Man. Minimum Wage Board, appointments, 710. 


McLellan, Ethel, Director, Women’s Bureau, Ontario De- 
partment of Labour, appointed member Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, 296. 


Medical womanpower, CANADA: 296, 735. 


Presswomen: Their Status in Canada—survey, Canadian 
Women’s Press Club, 518. 


Quebec Federation of Women, formation, 353. 


Survey of women medical students and graduates. CANADA: 
296. 


Traffic Employees’ Association, Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada—20th anniversary of only unit of female 
communications workers in Canada, 218. 


Wage Discrimination against Women in European 
Countries, 653. 


“What a wife is worth,” average earnings if paid for work 
around the house. CANADA: 355. 


Woman appointed Minister of Government Health and 
Housing. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO: 710. 


Woman appointed Minister for Housing. AUSTRALIA: 710. 


Women and Part-time Work in Canada—Women’s Bureau, 
Canada Department of Labour, 710. 

Women’s Bureau, B.C. Department of Labour, established, 
295; 


Women’s Cultural and Information Bureau established. 
ALBERTA: 459. 


Women’s participation in labour force, first publication, 
Women’s Bureau, Saskatchewan Department of Labour, 
578. 


Women’s strike. BELGIUM: 711. 

“Women in Science”. BRITAIN: 579. 

YWCA special employment consultative service. CANADA: 
B62. 


WOMEN’S BUREAUS See LABOUR DEPARTMENTS; PUBLICA- 
TIONS WOMEN WORKERS 


Woops, ProrF. Harry Douctas, McGill University 
Head of Government task force established to examine 
question of labour disputes. CANADA: 631. 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL 


Provincial government intervention in settlement of 
strike between the industry and union, protested by 
British Columbia lumber industry, 563. 


WoRrRK INJURIES See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Conference, “The Automation Challenge’—Prof. Timothy 
Reid’s address on the educationally handicapped. 
CANADA: 293. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Alta.: Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendment, 462; 
regulations, 174, 312, 380. 


Benefits increased in British Columbia, 37. 
B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 313. 
Changes in provincial laws in 1966, 573. 


Ont. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 40; 
regulations, 107. 


Ont. Workmen’s Compensation Board, review of activities 
of 50th anniversary year, 571. 


Que. Workmen’s Compensation Act: new orders, 318. 


Study, Cornell University research workers, indicates job- 
caused illness compensable, 432. 
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F. M. YORKE AND SONS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.; 34: granted, 101. 
YOUNG LIFE OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 658; withdrawn, 741. 
YOUTH 
Alta. Department of Youth Act: regulations, 722. 
Sask. Youth Act: amendment, 729. 
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Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L1-1964. 


Economics and Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
Research Branch Statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of 
their local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. 
L2-2/1964. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1964 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-764. 

Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1963. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in loose-leaf 
form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of an annual 
survey at October | of occupational wage rates and standard hours of work in most 
industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected occupations 
are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. Weekly 
salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for maintenance and service 
occupations and for labourer for several broad industry groups are shown, on a 
community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates are included in tables of 
index numbers by industry. (Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-546. 


First year service including attractive binder with index tabs and 
paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without indexed binder, 
$7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $2.00. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-15/1964. 


Labour-Management Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. Price 35 
Research Series °°": ©@t. No. 12-22/2. 


Sickness and Accident Provisions in Canadian Industry. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. 
12-2273: 


Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: An Examination of Vacation Practices in Canadian 
Industries (English or French). Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-22/4. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major Manufacturing Establishments, 1964. 
Price Go "cents, CatauNowiue-we 5. 


Legislation Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Branch Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensation (annual). Provides 

a ready comparison of the legislative standard in effect in all provinces concerning 

the subjects listed in the title. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-7/1964. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 
Sets out similarities and differences in provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable under each Act and the industrial 
diseases compensated. (English or French). Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-663. 

Labour Legislation of the Past Decade. A review of developments in Canadian labour 
legislation in 1951-1960 period. (English or French). Price 55 cents, Cat. No. 
L14-2061. 
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Department of Labour Today 


New Minister 
Appointed By 
Prime Minister 


Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson’s 
cabinet re-organization in December 
brings to the Department of Labour 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, P.C., O.B.E., 
Q.C., M.P., as the Minister replacing 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, who was ap- 
pointed Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. Mr. Nicholson had been Minis- 
ter of Citizenship and Immigration since 
February 15, 1965. In addition to being 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Nicholson will 
also be the minister responsible for Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Embarking on an entirely new and 
demanding career at 60 is an extraordi- 
nary venture—but this is exactly the step 
taken by Mr. Nicholson when he accept- 
ed the nomination to run as Liberal 
candidate in the riding of Vancouver 
Centre on January 25, 1962. He was 
elected in 1962 and returned to Parlia- 
ment in 1963, when he was made a 
member of the Privy Council and as- 
sumed the Forestry portfolio. He became 
Postmaster General on February 3, 1964. 


Additional Duties Added 


Additional duties were added to his 
office in March 1964, when he accepted 
the Prime Minister’s request to take over 
responsibility for the operation of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the National Housing Act. He 

Continued on Page 41 





Nihil perstat—non 


At 66 years of age—when most 
of us have pretty well given up 
resisting the ravages of time—the 
LABOUR GAZETTE has put on a new 
face. The updated format we are 
introducing with the current num- 
ber has been designed for greater 
readability and visual appeal. Be- 
hind these obvious changes are a 
number of other alterations that 
will, within a short time, enable us 
to put the GAZETTE into readers’ 
hands earlier each month. 
Speedier service also has been 
planned for users of three former 








Hon. John R. Nicholson 


Minister of Labour 


13-Storey Building 
Brings Staff 
Together 


The Department of Labour came un- 
der one roof for the first time in 24 years 
when it moved into Ottawa’s new 
13-storey Sir Wilfrid Laurier Building in 
December. The building was erected by 
private contractor to specifications sup- 
plied by the Department. 

Just before the move, owing to lack of 
space in one building, the Department 
was dispersed in nine separate locations 
in various parts of Canada’s capital. In 

Continued on Page 41 





ipsa Laboris Acta 


GAZETTE features—federal concili- 
ation board reports; reasons for 
judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; and the lists of 
government contracts containing a 
fair wage clause. These will no 
longer be published by the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. Instead, they will be 
made available for distribution 
separately in a different form. For 
the historical record, fair wage 
contracts appeared in the GAZETTE 
in 1900, and conciliation board 
reports in 1907. 





—The Editors 





Changes Announced 


Responsibilities 
Shifted 
By Split-Up 


The Department of Labour, brought to- 
gether recently in the Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
Building in Ottawa for the first time in 
24 years, has been split up by the re- 
organization in the responsibilities of 
Government departments, announced in 
December by Prime Minister Pearson. 
Prior to being housed in the one building, 
the Department of Labour maintained 
offices in various locations in the city. 


To achieve the new vigour and co- 
ordination demanded by increased em- 
phasis on manpower policy, a Depart- 
ment of Manpower has been created. It 
includes those sections in the Department 
of Labour that deal with manpower 
placement and employment services, 
technical and vocational training and 
civilian rehabilitation. The new Depart- 
ment also includes the Immigration 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, in order that immigra- 
tion policy may in future be effectively 
co-ordinated with manpower policy gen- 
erally. 


Responsibilities Retained 


The Department of Labour retains its 
full responsibility for labour standards, 
the administration of the labour code, 
industrial relations under federal juris- 
diction, and Canada’s work with the In- 
ternational Labour Office. 

The Manpower Department has the 
Hon. Jean Marchand, former president 
of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, as Minister, with Tom Kent, for- 
merly in the Prime Minister’s office, as 
Deputy Minister. 

The Economic Council of Canada has 
emphasized that the sustained growth of 
a highly productive economy depends on 
more highly trained manpower able to 
adjust its work to changing conditions 
and to take new opportunities for more 
productive and rewarding employment, 
the Prime Minister said in his announce- 
ment. “This is of importance to full 
employment and national growth. Im- 
proved programs for training and _ re- 
habilitation, and for bringing jobs and 
workers together, are the most important 
measures needed to reduce poverty,” he 
said. 


From the Labour Gazette, January 1916 


50 Years Ago 


Some union locals reported disbanded because almost all 
the members had enlisted by the end of 1915. Barbers in 
St. Thomas reduce their working day to 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Figures on recruiting among trade union- 
ists collected by the Department of La- 
bour at the end of 1914 showed that 
considerable numbers had enlisted during 
the early months of the war, the LABOUR 
GazETTE for January 1916 said. But 
returns that reached the Department at 
the end of 1915 suggested “unexpected 
increases in this direction, reports in- 
dicating that here and there practically 
the whole membership of a union has 
gone to the front, the local unit being 
disbanded accordingly”. 


“The barbers of St. Thomas, Ont., 
have succeeded in reducing their working 
hours,” this journal reported. “A recent 
civic by-law provides that the working 
hours for the barber shops of the city 
shall be as follows: (1) ordinary working 
day—S a.m. to 8 p.m.; (2) Wednesdays 
— 5 a.m. to 7 p.m.; (3) Saturdays — 5 
a.m. to 11 p.m.; (4) on the day immedi- 
ately preceding a public statutory holiday 
and on civic holiday — 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
When, however, a holiday falls on a 
Monday, then the working hours shall be 
from 5 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Municipal Proclamation 


“The municipal proclamation states 
that the application for the by-law was 
signed by not less than three fourths of 
the occupiers of barber shops in the city. 
The union barbers had, it is said, en- 
deavoured to arrange with others of the 
trade as to the matter of shorter hours; 
but, failing agreement in this, requested a 
by-law, under the provisions of the Fac- 
tory, Shop and Office Building Act.” 

A sharp rise in prices during 1915 was 
reported. The Department of Labour’s 


index of wholesale prices (1890-99= 100) 
which stood at 137.6 at the end of 1914, 
by the end of 1915 had reached 162.4. 

The Economist index of wholesale 
prices in Great Britain (1901-05=100) 
showed an even greater rise during 1915, 
from 127.3 to 159.1. The rise in whole- 
sale prices in the United States during the 
year, according to Bradstreet’s index 
number, was 17 per cent. 


Retail Prices Increase 


Retail prices in Canada, according to 
the method of measurement used by the 
Department of Labour at that time, rose 
during the year from $7.97 to $8.13 for 
the cost of a week’s supply of 30 staple 
foods. 

“Prices in Berlin, Germany, as shown 
in the official journal Statistishe Korre- 
spondenz, were considerably higher in 
October than in the previous month in 
butter, lard, eggs and bacon, while other 
articles advanced less . . . The average 
rise was 8.3 per cent over September and 
93.1 per cent over July 1914.” 

In its report on labour conditions dur- 
ing December 1914, this journal reported 
that, “on the whole, labour was well 
employed . . . There was little in the way 
of unemployment except in some parts of 
the West and in British Columbia, and 
even in localities where unemployment 
was reported, the number out of work 
was much lower than at the same time 
last year.” 

Coal mining and metal mining “con- 
tinued active,” the GAZETTE said. “In 
New Brunswick, at the Lake George 
antimony mines, which had been closed 
for many years, the entire plant was 


running full blast. The smelter had been 
at work for several weeks and several 
shipments of metal were made... 

“Gold mining throughout the Porcu- 
pine and Kirkland Lake camps was at its 
maximum. Hollinger had a force of 
1,100 men employed, and the Dome 
Mines were employing as many men as 
they could place to advantage. 

“The steel industry at Sydney and 
Sydney Mines was working to full 
capacity, and the Nova Scotia Steel Com- 
pany was rushing work on a new open 
hearth furnace to enable a larger output 
OL steel.” 

“At Medicine Hat, exceptional activity 
prevailed in flour mills which were work- 
ing day and night, turning out over 3,300 
barrels of flour a day ... At Lethbridge, 
flour mills were reported adding to their 
warehouse accommodation so as to allow 
the mills to run more steadily.” 


Excess Labour Supply 


“In British Columbia the depression 
lingered on. There were “not so many 
men unemployed here as at this season 
last year, yet the available labour supply 
was far in excess of the demand.” In 
general, there was no improvement com- 
pared with the previous month. 

“Relief was being given by the city to 
520 families and 137 single men. The 
latter are all either aged or in some other 
way physically disabled.” 

The Victoria correspondent said that 
“labouring conditions were in a healthier 
condition than was the case a year ago.” 
The building trades, however, were “in a 
very depressed condition, as has been the 
case during the past year.” 


The Freedman Report 





Industrial Inquiry Commission 
Relating to CNR “Run-Throughs’ 


The run-through problem in its con- 
temporary aspect and in its present di- 
mension is primarily a product of tech- 
nological change. The coming of the 
diesel, along with other technological ad- 
vances, has made it possible for the 
railway to run longer distances without a 
change of crew than were possible in the 
days of the steam engine. 

A study of the background of events 
extending over a period of at least six 
years shows that run-throughs were a 
source of tension between labour and 
management. All signs pointed to poten- 
tial trouble ahead. 

Although the company has the right, 
on the basis both of existing law and of 
usage, to institute run-throughs, the 
Commission believes that it should not 


Reproduced here is a condensation by 
Mr. Justice Freedman of his report on 
the problem of “run-throughs” on the 
Canadian National Railways. 


continue to have that right. The institu- 
tion of run-throughs should be a matter 
for negotiation. The present situation 
which permits management to make uni- 
lateral changes in working conditions 
during the contract period is a manifest 
inequity which clamours for attention 
and correction. 

The Commission believes that the 
company should give to the Brother- 
hoods 30 days’ notice of a proposed 
run-through as a prelude to the negotia- 
tions thereon. 


Not all Equal In Effects 


Since run-throughs are not all equal in 
their effects, the Commission recom- 
mends that either party showd have the 
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right to refer to an arbitrator the ques- 
tion whether a proposed run-through 
would or would not have the effect of 
causing a material change in working 
conditions. If in the arbitrator’s opinion 
it would not, the company would at once 
be entitled to put its run-through plan 
into effect. If on the other hand it would 
cause a material change in working con- 
ditions, the company would be obliged 
(unless it could secure Brotherhood con- 
sent) to withdraw its plan until the next 
open period arrived for regular contract 
negotiation. The arbitration function 
here suggested should be performed by a 
single arbitrator to be agreed upon by the 
parties, or failing agreement to be desig- 
nated by the Minister of Labour. 


Assuming voluntary agreement be- 
tween the parties is not possible for the 
purpose of giving effect to the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation, legislation would 
be required. Either the Railway Act or 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act could be employed. If 
the latter were used it would be possible 
to provide, by an appropriate amend- 
ment, that any technological innovation, 
development, or change proposed by the 
employer which would materially and 
adversely affect the working conditions 
of the employees should either be de- 
ferred for negotiation at the next open 
period or be dealt with in the same way 
as if it were a provision falling within the 
scope of subsection (2) of Section 22 of 
the Act. That subsection provides that 
parties may by their collective agreement 
reserve a particular issue for later consid- 
eration, and still retain the right to strike 
or lockout with respect to a settlement on 
that issue, after compliance with the 
compulsory conciliation proceedings of 
the Act. Amendment through the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 





Mr. Justice Freedman 


Act would have the advantage of closing 
a gap in the statute which technological 
advance has revealed. 


Company Obligations to Employees 


The Commission is of the view that an 
obligation rests upon the company to 
take reasonable steps toward minimizing 
the adverse effects which a run-through 
may have upon its employees. That obli- 
gation has its root in the principle that 
when a technological change is intro- 
duced the cost of reasonable proposals to 
protect employees from its adverse con- 
sequences is a proper charge against 
its benefits and savings. 

The Commission recommends that any 
employee who is required to change his 
place of residence as a result of a run- 
through should be compensated by the 
company for financial loss suffered in the 
sale of his home for less than its fair 
value. 

If the dislocated employee is not a 
home owner but occupies his residence 
under an unexpired lease he should be 
protected by the company from mone- 
tary loss arising from the need to termi- 
nate it. 

On the issue of moving costs arising 
from run-throughs the Commission rec- 
ommends that moving privileges for 
household goods be on a door-to-door 
rather than, as now, on a station-to-sta- 
tion basis. 

An employee who has served the com- 
pany for at least one year and who loses 
his employment with the company by 
reason of a run-through should be enti- 
tled to receive severance pay or a lump 
sum separation allowance along the lines 
set forth in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act. 













Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, former 
Minister of Labour, released in 
December the report of Hon. Mr. 
Justice Samuel Freedman, the In- 
dustrial Inquiry Commission ap- 
pointed to examine problems of 
“run-throughs” on railways. 

“Mr. Justice Freedman in his ex- 
haustive inquiry has thrown a great 
deal of light,” the Minister stated, 
“on the implications of technologi- 
cal change for workers directly af- 
fected, for management, for com- 
munities and for government. 

“He has had to struggle with 
one of the key economic and social 
problems of our day. He has pre- 
sented some far-reaching conclu- 
sions for dealing with the adjust- 
ment problems involved. 

“The recommendations will re- 
quire very careful consideration by 
all concerned, particularly since 
some of them would involve im- 
portant innovations.” 

In releasing the report, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen expressed his gratitude to 
Mr. Justice Freedman for under- 



















This monthly allowance would contin- 
ue to be paid for a length of time 
determined and limited by the following 
table: 


Period of 
Length of Service Payment 
months 
1 year and less than 2 years .... 6 


2 years and less than 3 years .... 12 
3 years and less than 5 years .... 18 
5 years and less than 10 years .... 36 
10 years and less than 15 years .... 48 
BORN COISOANG OVER edhe.) pseuweraes sas 60 


As to the alternative of a lump sum 
separation allowance this would be deter- 
mined in accordance with the following 


table: 
Separation 
Allowance 


months’ pay 


1 year and less than 2 years .... 
2 years and less than 3 years .... 
3 years and less than 5 years... 9 
5 years and less than 10 years... 12 
10 years and less than 15 years .... 12 
Po eyearsrand. OVD. %...........c.2-0-.-. 12 


Length of Service 
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far-reaching conclusions and recommendations 


taking this long and very difficult 
task. It was fortunate, he said, that 
the Department had been able to 
persuade a man of Mr. Justice 
Freedman’s ability to take the 
appointment. 

Mr. Justice Freedman of the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal, was 
appointed in November 1964, pur- 
suant to Section 56 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, to inquire into the 
industrial situation arising from the 
running of trains of the Canadian 
National Railways through the ter- 
minals of Nakina, Ont., and Wain- 
wright, Alta. 

The Canadian National Railways 
on October 25, 1964 proposed to 
run certain trains through the 
Nakina and Wainwright terminals, 
and some 2,800 railway trainmen, 
conductors, firemen and engineers 
booked sick, seriously affecting 
railway operations. 

The Commission, under its terms 
of reference, was able to inquire 
into the industrial situation arising 


OBLIGATIONS TO COMMUNITIES 
Company 


The Commission knows of no ground 
of company responsibility to communi- 
ties other than that of good corporate 
citizenship, a ground which Canadian 
National itself acknowledges. The tran- 
slation of that duty into action requires 
particular attention to matters such as 
timing and phasing of change, adequate 
advance notice, and technical assistance 
to aid the community in adjusting to the 
impact of the change. 

With regard to run-throughs two con- 
tradictory policies of the company ap- 
peared to be warring for supremacy. One 
was a policy of giving advance notice to 
communities, the other was a policy of 
silence, lest early communication stir up 
unrest and agitation. The Commission 
expresses its approval of the first policy, 
its disapproval of the second. 


Union 


Good union citizenship is no less 
requisite than the corresponding duty 
placed upon corporations. It involves a 
recognition that change is a law of life 


from the running of CNR trains 
through the two terminals, includ- 
ing any matters incidental or re- 
lating thereto, and to report to the 
Minister its findings on and recom- 
mendations for application to the 
industrial situation affecting the 
two terminals and for general ap- 
plication to similar situations that 
might arise in future. 

The headquarters of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry was in Winni- 
peg. Evidence was obtained from 
many interested persons and parties 
at various points across Canada. 
The running trades unions directly 
concerned (the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and the _ Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen) and 
other trade unions, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, and municipal 
authorities made submissions to 
the Commission. The hearing ex- 
tended over a period of approxi- 
mately six months, ending in May 
1965. 


and that stubborn resistance to techno- 
logical advance hurts everyone, labour 
included. 


Because of complaints that the seniori- 
ty system contains certain rigidities the 
Commission recommends that the Broth- 
erhoods should survey that system, with 
a view to introducing a greater degree of 
flexibility in it, consistent with the gener- 
al purpose it is designed to serve. 


Government 


The Commission is of the view that 
there is a government obligation toward 
communities whose existence or stability 
is threatened by a run-through or its 
consequences. 

The company should give 30 days’ 
notice of a proposed run-through to the 
proper officer of the affected community 
or communities. Within this 30-day peri- 
od the community should have the right 
to apply to the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for Canada (or alternatively 
to the Branch Line Rationalization Au- 
thority recommended in the report of the 
Royal Commission on Transportation, if 
and when such authority is established) 
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for a hearing upon the company’s run- 
through proposal. The essential purpose 
of such a hearing would be to consider 
whether the company’s proposed timing 
and phasing of its plan were reasonable 
or not. The Board (or authority) would 
consider the probable impact on the 
community of the proposed run-through 
with a view to determining not if the 
run-through should be introduced at all 
but rather how and when it should be 
introduced. 

If public policy requires delay in the 
institution of a run-through, public policy 
should pay for that delay. In practical 
terms this means that the company 
should be reimbursed from federal public 
funds for such pecuniary loss as it is 
compelled to sustain because of compli- 
ance with the Board’s (or authority’s) 
order imposing delay. 

After a run-through has been instituted 
there would still be a responsibility on 
the nation toward an affected community 
to reduce the disruptive effects which the 
run-through has caused. That responsibil- 
ity would arise both at the provincial and 
the federal level and would have to be 
shared accordingly. 

Regrettably the perpetuation of a com- 
munity in its existing state cannot be 
guaranteed. Hence, in suggesting safe- 
guards for communities, the Commis- 
sion’s purpose has been not to prevent 
run-throughs but only to delay them for 
a reasonable period to allow for adjust- 
ment to their effects. 


Responsibility for Work Stoppage 


On the critical week-end of October 
25, 1964 healthy employees of the com- 
pany resorted to the device of booking 
off sick in protest against the Nakina and 
Wainwright run-throughs. In so doing 
they caused and participated in a wildcat 
strike. They acted in violation of contract 
and of law, both civil and criminal. 

The Commission finds that the Broth- 
erhoods did not instigate the strike. Some 
of their leaders, however, did not do very 
much to stop it once it began to get 
under way. 

The contention of company officials 
that the activities of Douglas Fisher pro- 
duced a deterioration in labour-manage- 
ment relations must be rejected for want 
of any valid evidence in its support. 

Mr. Fisher was not the author of the 
wildcat strike. But once the strike had 
started he did all he could to aid its 
development; with what success it is im- 
possible to gauge, but probably with 
some. 

The Commission is of the view that 
the wildcat strike was fundamentally an 
act of protest—primarily against run- 
throughs as a form of railway operation 
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made possible by advancing technology; 
secondarily, against what was regarded as 
the company’s arbitrariness in imposing 
them; and finally, although to a smaller 
degree, against the Brotherhood leaders 
for having failed to secure protection 
against unilateral changes in working 
conditions being made during the exist- 
ence of a contract. 


Operational Aspects of Run-throughs 


A trun-through expedites service by 
eliminating needless delays. The Com- 
mission finds that a saving of 10 minutes 
can be made as a result of a single 
run-through; and as the company’s plans 
envisage 15 such run-throughs over the 
next three to five years, the over-all time 
saving would be increased accordingly. 

A run-through will result in the saving 
of money by the company—at Nakina 
$102,772 annually, at Wainwright $145,- 
254, and for the full run-through pro- 
gram over the next three to five years a 
total of nearly one million dollars annu- 
ally. 

The Commission is not prepared to 
condemn run-throughs as a dangerous 
operation or to say that they violate 
canons of safety. 

It was claimed that extended crew runs 
would make the work load unbearable. 
The Commission finds that this conten- 
tion has not been established. 

The facilities in cabooses and in diesel 
locomotives should be improved. To say, 
however, that these facilities would be 
tolerable over one division but intolerable 
over two—and for that reason there 
should be no run-throughs—is to raise 
against the railway’s case a ground of 
slender validity. 

The Commission finds that  run- 
throughs are an appropriate and justi- 
fiable railway operation. They should be 
instituted—in proper circumstances and 
under proper safeguards. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, in the vigilant exercise of its 
statutory powers, survey the entire mat- 
ter of hours on duty, whether related to 
run-throughs or not, with a view to 
determining whether any regulatory ac- 
tion is required, and if so, to take such 
action accordingly. 


Nakina and Wainwright Run-throughs 


The company contended that its plan 
with regard to Nakina was flexible and 
allowed for discussion between the par- 
ties. The Commission finds, however, 
that the actual area of permissible discus- 
sion was decidedly limited. 

The company was at fault with respect 
to the manner in which it called and 
conducted a meeting at Nakina on Sep- 
tember 30, 1964. Its announcement there 


of the commendable decision to purchase 
the homes of dislocated men was unfor- 
tunately made without prior notice to the 
accredited Brotherhood representatives. 
This procedure impaired rather than 
helped labour-management relations. 

The Commission finds that Nakina was 
not given enough notice of the proposed 
run-through to enable it to make proper 
adjustment to its very serious conse- 
quences. 

The company’s conduct with respect to 
the Wainwright run-through is open to 
some criticism—for example, its undue 
emphasis on run-throughs as a non- 
negotiable issue forming part of the 
managerial prerogative, and its refusal to 
protect the men displaced at Biggar from 
losses on real estate, 

The Brotherhoods contended that 
meetings held in Biggar on October 8 
and in Edmonton on October 11 were 
subject to the same criticism as the Sep- 
tember 30 meeting at Nakina. The Com- 
mission finds, however, that the two 
stand on different footings entirely and 
that with regard to these meetings in 
Biggar and Edmonton the company’s 
conduct could not fairly be criticized as 
being in violation of good lJabour-man- 
agement relations. 


Some Impact on Biggar 


The run-through at Wainwright would 
have some impact on Biggar—certainly 
not as drastic as in the case of Nakina, 
but still not slight. The company in- 
formed the Mayor of Biggar only of the 
first stage of its plan, namely, that con- 
cerned with train crews. Nothing was 
said about the company’s intention to 
extend the plan later to engineers and 
firemen. This represented a regrettable 
lack of candour in a situation where the 
utmost frankness of communication was 
called for. 

Dieselization and other technological 
changes have been factors contributing to 
the decline in railway employment. 

Run-throughs on the Canadian Na- 
tional would be accompanied by job re- 
ductions and job dislocations. Those are 
the consequences in human terms; and to 
eliminate or reduce their effect is the task 
to which co-operative efforts of manage- 
ment, labour, and government must be 
directed. 

The Commission’s Report is intended 
to apply to run-throughs and, where ap- 
plicable, to similar situations in general. 
To predict what such similar situations 
might be and how they might in the 
future arise would, however, be a peri- 
lous adventure which the Commission 
does not feel called upon to undertake. 

Both the company and the Brother- 
hoods must be prepared to yield some- 
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Vocational Training Cost 
To Pass $1 Billion 


Approved capital expenditures for new 
training facilities under the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement have reached an estimat- 
ed total of $983,000,000 and were ex- 
pected to pass the billion-dollar mark 
before the end of 1965, the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advi- 
sory Council was told at its semi-annual 
meeting in Ottawa in November. 


The report of the Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour said that the 
estimated total contribution of the feder- 
al Government since the agreement 
became effective on April 1, 1961 was 
$561,000,000. 


A total of 819 new technical and 
vocational high schools, trade schools 
and institutes of technology, or additions 
to existing facilities, have been built dur- 
ing the past four and a half years, the 
report said. These facilities are providing 
nearly 300,000 additional training places 
for students. 


The report said that there were still no 
signs that the rapid pace of expansion 
would slacken in the face of mounting 
needs. 


In thanking members of the Advisory 
Council for their continued assistance, 
Labour Minister Allan J. MacEachen 
underlined the fundamental importance 
in the country’s general manpower pro- 
gram of the many training programs now 
underway. 

“We are facing critical shortages of 
manpower to keep our labour market 
operating effectively,” he said. “In order 
to overcome these shortages, trained 
workers must be provided in larger num- 
bers and in a shorter time than hereto- 
fore. 

“I think you will agree that this should 
not be done at the expense of quality in 
manpower and long-term security in em- 
ployment. This means that more empha- 
sis will have to be placed on effective 
training after a man enters the labour 
force.” 

The Minister also asked the Advisory 
Council to consider new ways and means 
for reaching and assisting those who have 
been “by-passed or left behind in our 
economic progress”—the unemployed, 
those with inadequate basic education, 
and the physically handicapped. 

Although programs already exist to 
help each of these groups, the Minister 
said, “much more is required, and your 


consideration of the problems faced by 
these persons, and the techniques and 
methods best suited to overcoming their 
employment problems is urgent.” 


In his remarks to the Advisory Coun- 
cil, George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, stressed the importance, in 
view of developing manpower needs, of 
retraining workers wherever this could be 
done within industry during the winter of 
1965-66. 


Labour shortages had already ap- 
peared in some critical areas of the 
economy and might be greater next 
spring, said Mr. Haythorne. He suggested 
that “the climate is ripe for action, and 
there is a solid base on which to build” 
by employers and unions, and by provin- 
cial and federal levels of government. 


During the meeting, members of the 
Advisory Council noted that the empha- 
sis in technical and vocational training 
had shifted from the provision of new 
facilities to ensuring an adequate supply 
of teaching and administrative staff and 
suitable curricula for training centres. 


The Council commended the Depart- 
ment of Labour for its research activities 
in manpower development thus far, and 
suggested that greater attention should be 
given to this important field. It expressed 
appreciation of the new training tech- 
niques being developed. The Council also 
stressed the need, because of the forecast 
rapid expansion of technical and voca- 
tional training, for increased training of 
teaching and administrative personnel 
for the program. 


Manpower Agreement To Help 
North Sydney Longshoremen 


A manpower assessment incentive 
agreement—signed early in December by 
the Minister of Labour, the Canadian 
National Railways, and Local 1259 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation—is intended to help longshore- 
men at North Sydney, N.S., who may 
lose their jobs when rail-car ferries are 
introduced in the Newfoundland service. 

Earlier in the year, after it had been 
announced that the ferries would be in- 
troduced on the Cabot Strait service by 
1968, senior officers of the CNR visited 
North Sydney to inform employees that 


New Name For 


Department of Labour 


Prime Minister Pearson has ap- 
proved a change in the name of the 
Department of Labour, Canada, to 
the Canada Department of Labour, 
it was announced by George V. 
Haythorne, Deputy Minister. 

Verbal approval of the change 
was given by the Prime Minister, 
pending an amendment to the 
Department of Labour Act. A grad- 
val introduction of the new wording 
in the Department’s name will take 
place. 





this would have the effect of reducing the 
waterfront labour force from about 700 
to 150. 

Each employee was sent a letter ex- 
plaining the changes, and meetings were 
held to enable all the workers who would 
be affected to hear the CNR officials’ 
explanations and to ask questions. 
Among the matters discussed were the 
new jobs, numbering more than 400, that 
will be created by the introduction of the 
new ships. 

Subsequent discussions between the 
Department of Labour’s Manpower Con- 
sultative Service, the Canadian National’s 
employee relations department and 
officials of the ILA led to the signing of 
the agreement that calls for the estab- 
lishment of a joint consultative commit- 
tee on which the company and Local 
1259 of the ILA will have equal rep- 
resentation. 

This committee will be responsible for 
making detailed studies of the effects of 
the reduction in employment, and will 
recommend measures to help those 
affected. Each worker will be interviewed 
and his qualifications, experience and 
preference in the matter of work will be 
noted. Alternative jobs will be sought for, 
both within and without the company. 
The need for training for new jobs will 
be considered, and the desire and ability 
of the employee to move to an area 
where employment can be obtained will 
be discussed. 

This program of investigation is to be 
completed by the time the new ferries 
begin to run. 

Referring to the agreement, the Atlan- 
tic Region vice-president of the CNR 
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said that the rail-car ferries would bring 
greatly improved freight service to New- 
foundland, and that the improvement 
was vital to the economy of Newfound- 
land and for the development of the 
Atlantic provinces. But he added, “The 
agreement is a positive step toward en- 
suring the improvements are not made at 
the expense of the well-being of our 
stevedores in North Sydney.” 


The president of Local 1259 of the 
ILA said he was glad to see that there 
was concern about the future of their 
members, and he hoped that it would 
result in practical help for those who 
were faced with loss of livelihood. 


The changes in Cabot Strait ferry op- 
erations will affect employment at three 
ports: North Sydney, Port aux Basques, 
and Argentia. Only the workers at North 
Sydney belong to the ILA, but similar 
measures are being planned in conjunc- 
tion with officials of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, which 
represents employees at the other two 
ports. 


Dr. G. Fred McNally 
Dies at Age of 87 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, who was chair- 
man of the National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 
from its establishment in 1943 until this 
year, died early in December at the 
age of 87. 


The meeting of the Council that was 
held in London, Ont., in May was opened 
by Dr. McNally as the retiring chairman, 
and he then handed over the chair to the 
new chairman. (A sketch of his career 
was given in the June issue of the La- 
bour Gazette, p. 494.) 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, expressed “profound regret” at 
the news of Dr. McNally’s death. “He 
was a great Canadian by any standard, 
but it was in his chosen field, education 
and training, that he made his unmatched 
contribution to this country’s future,” the 
Minister said. “We will reap the results 
of his foresight and his endeavours for 
many, many years and this is perhaps 
the best memorial that any man could 
have.” 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, said, “My admira- 
tion for him, as an educator, as a compe- 
tent administrator, and as a friend, grew 
from year to year. The Department of 
Labour counted itself fortunate to be 
able to call on his able and devoted 
services. It will be a long time before we 
see his like again.” 
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1965-66 Winter Employment Campaign Well Under Way 


Government programs for encouraging 
employment in the construction industry 
during the winter months are showing 
every sign of being more successful this 
winter than ever before, Labour Minister 
Allan J. MacEachen said early in Decem- 
ber. 


According to present figures, the Min- 
ister said, it was evident that the Federal- 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram this year would be the largest on 
record. Under the program, the federal 
government contributes to the on-site 
payroll costs of approved municipal 
works projects carried out between 
November 1 and April 30. 


Up to December 7, he said, some 
1,800 Canadian municipalities had in- 
dicated that they would participate. Pro- 
jects approved thus far would provide an 
estimated 6,232,955 man-days of work 
for an estimated 115,377 workers. At the 
same point last year, projects approved 
provided for an estimated 5,220,100 
man-days of work for an estimated 103,- 
856 workers. 


The total cost of projects approved 
thus far for the 1965-66 winter season 
was almost $246,500,000, or $34,000,- 
000 more than at that time last year. The 
federal Government’s share of direct 
payroll costs on these projects was an 
estimated $50,000,000. 


It was also apparent, said the Minister, 
that the Winter House Building Incentive 
Program had become an effective means 
of stabilizing employment in the housing 
construction industry over the entire 
year. This program is in effect from 
November 15 to April 15, and it provides 
a $500 bonus to the first purchaser of a 
dwelling unit completed during that peri- 
od. 

To date, applications had been made 
to have some 26,300 housing units quali- 
fy for the incentive bonus—about the 
same number as last year. 

Last winter, Mr. MacEachen noted, 
more than 33,500 housing units eventual- 
ly qualified for the $500 bonus. Thus the 
cost to the Government was approxi- 
mately $17,000,000. 

This expenditure brought very real 
benefits to those who depend on the con- 
struction industry for their livelihood, he 
continued, for it had been estimated that 
the housing incentive program was re- 
sponsible for providing 100,000 jobs on 
construction sites, and slightly more than 
that number of jobs in other related 
industries, such as the manufacture, sale 
and transportation, of building materials. 

The oldest of the winter employment 
programs is a promotional one, and has 


come to be widely known as the “Do It 
Now” campaign. It encourages employ- 
ers and the general public to carry out 
renovations and repairs during the winter 
and to time their purchases to provide 
maximum winter employment. This cam- 
paign is being expanded for the current 
winter. 

In addition to these three programs, all 
Government departments and agencies 
are instructed to arrange their expendi- 
tures in such a way as to create max- 
imum winter employment. 


Greater Emphasis 
On Winter Construction 


The National Joint Committee on 
Wintertime Construction at a meeting in 
Ottawa in December recommended that 
the wintertime construction program be 
given more emphasis. The committee, 
which represents eight national organiza- 
tions, thought that not only would more 
winter work mean less unemployment, 
but, what was equally important, it 
would also mean fewer shortages during 
the main construction season next year. 


The committee also gave the advice 
that the familiar slogan “Do it Now— 
Why Wait for Spring?” should be sup- 
plemented during the spring and sum- 
mer by another urging people to “Plan 
Now for Winter Work” so that plans 
could be made for further increases in 
wintertime construction. 


The committee recommended, among 
other things: continued publicity con- 
cerning the feasibility of carrying out 
most types of construction work during 
the winter months; investigation into the 
possibility of raising the skill of unem- 
ployed workmen during the winter 
months; Government consideration of 
the advisability of extending the deadline 
for direct loans to builders from Decem- 
ber 31 to February 28; and expansion 
of research and development of winter- 
time construction. 


Montreal Firm Signs 
Manpower Agreement 


The signing of a manpower assessment 
incentive agreement affecting some 50 
employees of the Mount Royal Rice 
Mills Co. Ltd. of Montreal was recently 
announced by the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen. 


In order to be nearer to its markets, 
the company plans to transfer its opera- 





tions from Montreal to Windsor, Ont., 
next September. Recognizing the effect 
that this move would have on its em- 
ployees, the company joined with the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers in asking for the help of the 
Manpower Consultative Service of the 
federal Department of Labour, and that 
of the Quebec Department of Labour, in 
studying the manpower problems _in- 
volved. 

Mr. MacEachen, in announcing the 
signing of the agreement, said that em- 
ployers were more and more calling on 
the Manpower Consultative Service for 
help in industrial changes of this kind, 


but he emphasized that the effectiveness 


of the program depended on the full 


~ co-operation of interested parties. 





“This case, involving as it does both 
the federal and provincial Governments, 
as well as the company and the union, is 
an excellent example of such co-opera- 
tion,” he said. 

The Minister noted that this was the 
eighth such agreement to be signed, and 
that the working force benefiting from 
the activities of the Manpower Consulta- 
tive Service now totalled about 29,000. 


G. R. Pawson, Noted Figure 
In Railway Unions, Dies 


George Raymond Pawson, a major 
figure in railway labour negotiations for 
35 years, and Canadian vice-president of 
The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
died in December at the age of 77. 

Mr. Pawson, who started his career as 
a Morse telegrapher at Stratford, Ont., 
was chairman of the international execu- 
tive board of the telegraphers’ union— 
one of the many offices he held both in 
his own union and in the association of 
non-operating railway unions. 

As secretary of the general conference 
committee of the non-operating railway 
unions, Mr. Pawson was chief aide to 
Frank Hall, who has led the union bar- 
gaining teams since 1947. Mr. Pawson 
recently resigned that post because of ill 
health. 


Mr. Pawson began as a telegrapher 
with the Grand Trunk Railway and 
transferred to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Telegraphers in 1911. He joined the 
telegraphers’ union on December 1, 1911, 
becoming district chairman in 1914 and 
general chairman of Canadian Pacific 
Division No. 1 in 1924. The division 
takes in all commercial telegraphers, 
technicians and similar employees on the 
CPR. He had served since 1930 as a 
member of the union’s executive board 


and had been the top-ranking officer of 
the union in Canada since 1937, 

‘ Mr. Pawson’s offices included also 
those of co-chairman of the labour-man- 
agement committee that administered the 
CPR Employees’ Benefit Plan, and secre- 
tary of the CPR General Chairmen’s 
Association. 


B.C. Strike Settlement 
Includes Automation Plan 


The terms of settlement of the oil 
workers’ strike in British Columbia in- 
clude a plan that was proposed by the 
British Columbia Government for deal- 
ing with manpower questions that arise 
from technological changes. 

Under the plan, a labour-management 
committee is to be set up to deal with 
such problems, and this committee is 
intended to provide a way of dealing with 
them as they arise, rather than leaving 
them to the difficult and explosive period 
of collective bargaining. 


The terms of settlement of the dispute 
also require the oil companies to notify 
the union six months in advance of their 
intention to introduce new machinery or 
working methods. They will also co-oper- 
ate with the government in carrying out 
training and retraining. 

In addition, they will give one week’s 
wages as severance pay for each year of 
service, up to a maximum of 26 weeks, 
to any workers laid off because of tech- 
nological changes. 


CLC Wants Bilingualism 
To Become a Cult 


The Canadian Labour Congress re- 
cently suggested that Canadians should 
make bilingualism into a cult. In a brief 
to the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism, the congress urged a 
vast expansion in bilingual education and 
in the use of French and English in 
federal and provincial governments. 

The congress said that it was opposed 
to unilingualism in any province where a 
substantial number of people spoke the 
second language, for example, in Quebec 
or New Brunswick. It also said that all 
governments should make it possible for 
Canadians to address themselves to gov- 
ernment officials in either language and 
to get a reply in the same language. 

This should also apply in all courts, 
the CLC said. Every child should also 
have the chance to learn to speak both 
languages fluently. 

“Broadly speaking, we would make a 
cult of bilingualism,” the brief said. 


Doctors Will Accept Medicare 
If Participation Voluntary 


A spokesman for the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association said recently that the 
CMA would accept a publicly-operated 
medical insurance plan provided that the 
doctors were given the right not to prac- 
tice under it. 

Dr. Victor C. Goldbloom of Montreal, 
Chairman of the Association’s economic 
policy committee, said that it would be 
better if the number of doctors, dentists 
and nurses were increased before the 
plan was put into effect. But he said that 
if a decision were made to institute a 
plan without waiting for that, “we will 
accept it and do our best to work with 
ig 

He said, however, that unless doctors 
were given the right to stay out of any 
scheme, there might be another doctors’ 
strike like the one in Saskatchewan in 
1961. 


Stores and Post Offices 
Lacked Christmas Help 


Stores and post offices throughout 
Canada were faced with a shortage of 
temporary help for the Christmas season. 
National Employment Service officials at- 
tributed the situation to an improvement 
in the Canadian economy and a higher 
employment rate. 

In Toronto, the shortage was reflected 
in higher wages offered by the post office. 
Hourly wages were raised by 25 cents for 
about 8,000 sorters, letter carriers and 
cutters needed to handle the holiday 
mail. 

In Ottawa, William Thompson, Direc- 
tor of the NES, said that it was difficult 
to obtain extra help because housewives, 
who made up the normal holiday labour 
supply, were not under the usual pres- 
sure, due to general prosperity and the 
raising of family incomes. 

Elsewhere in Ontario, most centres 
reported little difficulty in getting part- 
time help. But in the Maritimes, the 
labour market was reported to be “much 
tighter” than it had been for some years. 

In Quebec, employment officials said 
that the labour supply was down by 30 
per cent; and in Vancouver, the manager 
of the NES branch said that post offices 
in the province were looking for 3,500 
men for holiday jobs and that only 2,000 
applications had been received. In Sas- 
katchewan, no serious labour shortage 
was reported; but in Manitoba, post 
offices were having difficulty in getting 
extra help, although other holiday jobs 
were being filled. 


Repudiation of Agreements 
Shows Marked Increase 


Repudiation by rank-and-file members of 
agreements that have been approved by 
union Officials has shown a marked in- 
crease during the past few years, an 
official of the Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
remarked recently. 

Ray E. Alden, director of industrial 
relations for the company, said in an 
address on collective bargaining to the 
Rotary Club of London, Ont., that the 
development was a matter of growing 
concern to management, to government 
and to the unions themselves. 

Mr. Alden thought that the main rea- 
son for the growth of the phenomenon 
was that union leaders did not sufficiently 
discourage what he called “cloud nine” 
demands from the members before be- 
ginning negotiations with management. It 
was also fostered by agitators within the 
labour movement, he said. 

Mr. Alden declared that unions often 
began negotiations by making demands 
that the leaders knew to be exorbitant, 
but which the membership imagined to 
be feasible. The result was often a strike, 
coupled with difficulty in getting more 
modest agreements ratified. 

The “cooling off” period afforded by 
the conciliation process during negotia- 
tions, which was often attacked from 
union quarters, had “served labour well,” 
Mr. Alden contended. 

Competition between unions each bent 
on getting the best agreement, and at- 
tempts by some union leaders to gain 
political ends by taking a “tough” line in 
bargaining, also led to abuse of the col- 
lective bargaining process, the speaker 
said. 


Hospitals Agree 
On Minimum Wage 


Three hospitals in Saskatoon, have 
agreed to a minimum _ sstarting rate 
of $1.25 an hour for their em- 
ployees. In September, the University 
Hospital agreed to negotiate with the 
union for this starting rate, to be reached 
by October 1966. In October, the City 
Hospital became the first hospital in Sas- 
katchewan to give its employees a written 
guarantee of a minimum starting rate of 
$1.25, to come into force on October 1, 
1966. 

Employees of St. Paul’s Hospital in 
November accepted management’s 
proposals for a $1.25 starting rate begin- 
ning on January 1, 1966. Employees at 
this hospital will be the first in the prov- 
ince to receive this rate. 

These settlements were negotiated by 
the business agent for Local 333, Build- 
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ing Service Employees’ International 
Union, which, besides workers at the Sas- 
katoon hospitals, represents employees at 
11 other hospitals in the province. Or- 
ganized hospital employees in all other 
Saskatchewan hospitals are represented 
by the Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees. 

Both unions are now pressing for ac- 
ceptance of the rate by other hospital 
managements in Saskatchewan. 


T. M. Eberlee Appointed 
Ontario Labour Deputy 


Thomas M. Eberlee, 35, assumed the 
office of Ontario Deputy Minister of 
Labour on January | and became the 
youngest deputy minister at Queen’s 
Park. He had been the Assistant Deputy 





Thomas M. Eberlee 


Minister of the department since July 
1962. 

Mr. Eberlee participated in settling 
several important strikes, including the 
Royal York Hotel strike in Toronto. He 
is equally at home with labour leaders, 
corporation executives and cabinet minis- 
ters. 

He was born in Toronto, and after 
receiving a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
modern history in 1951 from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Mr. Eberlee was em- 
ployed as a reporter with the Toronto 
Daily Star until 1958. 

His rise in the provincial civil service 
began in 1958 when he was appointed an 
executive officer in the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Economics and Development. 
From 1959 until 1962 he was assistant 
secretary of the Ontario Government and 
served as labour specialist to Premier 
Leslie Frost. 

Before his appointment as assistant 
deputy, he served as secretary of the 


legislature’s Select Committee on 
Automobile Insurance, and was secretary 
of the Goldenberg Royal Commission 
which was created to investigate labour- 
management difficulties in the Toronto 
area construction industry in 1961 (L.G. 
1962, p. 775). His continuing concern 
with human relations is reflected in the 
leading role he phayed in the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission, with which 
he has been secretary and member since 
its inception in 1960. 

Mr. Eberlee’s main responsibilities as 
assistant deputy minister of labour were 
in the safety, industrial training and la- 
bour standards fields. From 1962 until 
1963 he was secretary of the legislature's 
Select Committee on Manpower Train- 
ing. 

In the past two years he was associated 
with the re-writing and implementation 
of the Apprenticeship Act, the Operating 
Engineers Act and the industrial safety 
legislation. He aided in implementing the 
minimum wage and industrial training 
programs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eberlee live in Don 
Mills with their children, a girl, 8, and a 
boy, 5. 


Development Officers 
To Help ARDA Boards 


Approval of an expenditure of $50,- 
000 to cover staff requirements for On- 
tario’s rural development program under | 
the Agricultural Rehabilitation and De- 
velopment Administration was announced 
jointly in December by federal Minister 
of Forestry, Maurice Sauvé, and Ontario 
Minister of Agriculture William A. 
Stewart. The expenditure was to be 
shared equally by the two governments. 


The first phase of the program was to 
be the assignment of five rural develop- 
ment officers to low-income districts to 
help county and district ARDA boards, 
appointed by local governments, in the 
planning and supervision of programs 
provided under the federal-provincial 
ARDA agreement. 

The main functions of rural develop- 
ment officers are the co-ordination of 
established federal, provincial and mu- 
nicipal programs in rural development 
regions, and the setting up of new pro- 
jects of adjustment of resources and eco- 
nomic development. Through the ARDA 
director of Ontario, the rural develop- 
ment officers will work with district offi- 
cers of the provincial Government depart- 
ments concerned to formulate compre- 
hensive rural development programs for 
county and district ARDA boards. 


Hospitals Charged with 
Opposing Unionization 


Hospitals run by religious organiza- 
tions are putting up stiff resistance to the 
efforts of unions to organize their staff, 
according to Stanley A. Little, President 
of the Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees, who said that he found it diffi- 
cult to understand this opposition. 

“It surely is a basic belief of all 
denominations in Canada that the em- 
ployee has the right, if not the obligation, 
to join and participate in the activities of 
the union of his or her choice,” Mr. 
Little said, in the course of an address to 
the Educational Assembly on Hospital 
Administration, organized in Ottawa by 
the American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators. 

He said that he was “at a complete 
loss” to understand the resistance being 
offered to the organization of registered 
nurses into unions. 


Canadian Nurse Heads 
School in Jamaica 


Dr. Rae Chittick, who for the past two 
years has headed the school of nursing at 
the University of Ghana, has left for 
Jamaica, West Indies, where she will 
become director of the first school of 
nursing at the University of West Indies, 
Dr. Chittick is a well-known Canadian 
nurse educator. She is a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital school of nurs- 
ing and holds a B.Sc. from Columbia 
University, an M.A. in education from 
Stanford, an M.P.H. from Harvard Uni- 
versity, and an honourary LL.D. from 
the University of Alberta. Prior to her 
appointment to Ghana, she was for ten 
years director of the school for graduate 
nurses at McGill University in Montreal. 


Staff Seminar Held 
By Steelworkers 


Sixty staff representatives of District 6 of 
the United Steelworkers attended a semi- 
nar in Niagara Falls from November 28 
to December 3. The courses given during 
the conference, consisting of papers by 
specialists and discussions, were designed 
to keep the staff representatives abreast 
of changes in the country, in the world 
and in the field of social progress. 

The meeting was also attended by 
guests from the union’s Quebec district 
and from the national office. The courses 
were conducted by men well known in 
the labour movement and in academic 
fields. The guest speaker at the banquet 
was I. W. Abel, International President 
of the Steelworkers. 


B.C. Federation to Call 


A general conference on automation 
will be called by the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour as a prelude to the 
formulation of new union policies to 
meet technological changes in industry. 

According to a resolution unanimously 
approved by the 450 delegates to the 
Federation’s convention held in Van- 
couver at the beginning of November, all 
affiliated trade unions and labour organi- 
zations in the province are to take part in 
the conference. 

Federal and provincial Departments of 
Labour and other outside organizations 
concerned will be invited to submit briefs 
on the effects of automation on society. 
When the conference is over, a smaller 
conference of unions affiliated to the 
Federation will be held to decide on a 
policy toward automation. 

Joe Morris, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, in an 
address to the convention, suggested the 
holding of labour-management discus- 
sions on technological change apart from 
the usual contract negotiations. He said 
that the introduction of specific plans for 
dealing with automation and its effects on 
jobs should still be arranged at the bar- 
gaining table, but that the formation of 
such plans might be more successfully 
dealt with at a time when their immediate 
inclusion in a contract was not at stake. 

Another resolution passed by the dele- 
gates instructed officials of the federation 
to ask the 1966 convention of the CLC 
to appoint a committee to examine the 
whole question of unity among trade 
unions. 

It said that such a committee should 
be instructed to return to the CLC con- 
vention in 1968 with recommendations 
on unity, mergers, affiliations and the 
structure of the labour movement. 

Pat O’Neal, the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Federation, said that the structure of 
organized labour had remained station- 
ary for a hundred years and that it 
should be re-examined in the light of 
changing conditions. He said that there 
were too many unions representing work- 
ers in similar fields, and he suggested that 
the merging of certain existing unions 
was becoming more and more vital. 

The resolution was approved by the 
convention in spite of opposition from 
some delegates who wanted quicker ac- 
tion. The views of the opposition were 
summed up by one delegate who said 
that unions should forget their differ- 
ences and concentrate on general prob- 
lems. He said, “I am for unity right 
now.” 

The convention approved a resolution 
instructing the Federation to undertake a 


Automation Conference 


study of the use of ex parte injunctions 
against unions in disputes. The study, 
which is estimated to cost at least $10,- 
000, will be made by a team of lawyers. 
It is to form the basis of a submission by 
the Federation to the provincial Govern- 
ment and to the federal Department of 
Justice. 

The plan was immediately supported 
by a donation of $1,000 from the Van- 
couver and District Building Trades 
Council and $500 from the Painters’ 
union. The Vancouver Labour Council is 
expected to approve a donation of $1,- 
000. 

Another approved resolution demand- 
ed amendment of the provincial Labour 
Relations Act to allow unions to strike 
during the life of contracts. The resolu- 
tion said that employers could now in- 
troduce new machines and change work- 
ing conditions at any time while a con- 
tract was in force, and could refuse to 
consider wage revisions, knowing that the 
union was powerless to act. 

Other resolutions approved by the con- 
vention: 


—suggested that a proper analysis of 
labour supply and demand in Canada 
should be undertaken immediately to 
provide the background material essen- 
tial to the formation of manpower poli- 
cies; 

—called for the establishment of a 
federal Government fund to assist dis- 
placed or unemployed workers to move 
from part of the country to another part 
where work was available; 


—suggested the establishment of a 
program to provide training or retraining 
for displaced workers and provision of a 
living allowance to keep them during the 
training period; 

—called for an immediate study of 
apprenticeship programs in Canada, and 
their adaptation to existing technical and 
vocational training facilities; 


—urged the limitation, in the interests 
of public safety, of the hours of work of 
drivers of public transit vehicles; 


—stated the Federation’s support for 
the nationalization of the pulp, paper and 
lumber industries in British Columbia; 


—called for a provincial government 
plan of low-cost, compulsory car insur- 
ance like that in force in Saskatchewan; 


—aurged the removal of nuclear arms 
from Canadian soil and condemnation of 
countries that have refused to sign the 
test ban treaty; 


—urged the federal Government to ask 
the United States to withdraw its forces 
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from the Dominican Republic; 


—called for the sale of beer in grocery 
stores; 


—ensured the unceasing efforts of the 
Federation to seek legislation to forbid 
the use of strikebreakers; 


—called on affiliated unions to bargain 
seriously for the 30-hour work week as a 
means of increasing employment; 


—instructed Federation officials to 
press for legislation requiring employers 
to be bonded in order to protect em- 
ployees’ wages. 


Nova Scotia’s Labour Relations 
Plan Reported To Be a Success 


Evidence of the effectiveness of Nova 
Scotia’s new approach to labour-manage- 
ment relations was presented in Halifax 
recently at the fourth annual provincial 
labour-management conference. 

The provincial Deputy Minister of La- 
bour, R. E. Anderson, produced statistics 
which showed that work stoppages in the 
province had fallen from 3.6 per cent of 
the labour force in 1962 to 0.5 per cent 
at the end of March 1965. 

The province’s new approach to la- 
bour-relations, known as “the Nova 
Scotia experiment,” is a move by both 
labour and management toward agree- 
ment and self-regulation, as opposed to 
attempted control of each other by 
means of legislation. 

The experiment has so far rendered 
conciliation boards almost unnecessary, 
because representatives of labour and 
management, and a conciliation officer, 
negotiate disputes. In 1962, twenty-six 
disputes were referred to conciliation 
boards, while this year, up to the end of 
November, only two had been brought 
before a board. 


Johnson Promises 
Abolition of 14(b) 


United States Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz read to the convention of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment early in December a letter from 
President Johnson, promising that the 
Administration would “remove” Section 
14(b) from the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act during the next session of 
Congress. 

In his letter, the President said that 
there had been “significant progress” to- 
ward repeal of 14(b) in 1965, when the 
House of Representatives passed the bill. 
He added that “we will come back to the 
next session to remove this divisive provi- 
sion from the law.” 
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Pension Formula 
Agreed Upon 
The Ontario Teachers Federation and the 


Ontario Government recently agreed on 
a formula for integrating the Teachers 


' Superannuation Fund with the Canada 


Pension Fund that will give teachers 
better pensions for the same contribu- 
tions as before. The agreement ended a 
month of negotiations between the Fed- 
eration and the Government over teach- 
ers’ objections to the manner in which 
the Government was planning to inte- 
grate the two plans. 

Under the agreement, the Government 
gives a guarantee that the pensions teach- 
ers will receive under the new plan, 
together with the Canada Pension Plan, 
will be not less than they would have 
received under the old plan. The Federa- 
tion had originally recommended that the 
Canada Pension Plan should be simply 
added to the existing pension plan, but 
the Government rejected this course. 


AFL-CIO Convention 
Held in San Francisco 


The AFL-CIO, at its Sixth Constitu- 
tional Convention held in San Francisco 
during the first half of December, re- 
elected 19 incumbent vice-presidents and 
elected eight new ones. 

President George Meany and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer William FF. Schnitzler 
were elected unanimously for their sixth 
two-year terms. Both have been in office 
since the merger of the AFL and the 
CIO on December 5, 1955 (L.G. 1956, 
p. 56). Mr. Meany’s salary was raised to 
$50,000 from $45,000 and he was voted 
an annual bonus of $20,000. 

The new vice-presidents were ll 
younger than their predecessors, and their 
election lowered the average age of mem- 
bers of the executive council from 65 to 
62.2 years. 

The eight new vice-presidents, who are 
all presidents of international unions, 
are: I. W. Abel, United Steelworkers; 
George Burdon, United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers; Anthony 
J. DeAndrade, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; Ralph 
Helstein, United Packinghouse, Food 
and Allied Workers; Paul Jennings, In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers; P. L. Siemiller, 
International Association of Machinists; 
David Sullivan, Building Service Em- 
ployees’ International Union; and Hunter 
P. Wharton, International Union of 
Operating Engineers. 

The eight men who were replaced as 
vice-presidents, none of whom is now 


president of his international union, 
were: William C. Birthright, barbers’ un- 
ion; James B. Carey, electrical workers; 
Albert J. Hayes, machinists; O. A. 
Knight, oil workers; David J. McDonald, 
steelworkers; William L. McFetridge, 
building service; Lawrence M. Raftery, 
painters; and Emil Rieve, textile workers, 


IUD States Goals in 
Organization and Bargaining 


The Industrial Union Department of 
the AFL-CIO laid down some new goals 
at its recent convention, and reaffirmed 
some old ones. Some of the new aims 
announced at the convention were: 

Organization of the “working poor” 
—those persons who are employed, but 
are earning $3,000 or less a year. The 
IUD is aiming particularly at workers in 
hospitals and laundries. 

Organization of white-collar workers. 
The IUD mentions five occupational 
groups that it has especially in mind: 
office workers, engineers and scientists, 
retail sales people, school teachers, and 
government employees. 

Organization and joint bargaining in 
“new look” companies—multi-plant, 
multi-union companies with diversified 
operations. The intention would be to get 
the company to bargain on a national 
level with several of the unions it deals 
with on issues that the IUD considers 
national in scope, such as pensions, in- 
surance and vacations. 

Establishment of pooled pension plans. 
This would give IUD affiliates in compa- 
nies with few employees a pension plan 
to bargain for. By spreading the adminis- 
trative costs of the plan among a large 
number of employers, the plan would 
make pensions possible for union mem- 
bers who would not otherwise be able to 
win them. 


Steelworkers Hall 
Opened in Sudbury 


A Steelworkers Hall was officially opened 
in Sudbury, Ont., in November with a 
two-day program of ceremonies on the 
theme, “The Union in Action.” During 
an “open house,” the public was shown 
various departments of the United Steel- 
workers at work, such as the grievance 
committee, the compensation office, the 
financial department and the administra- 
tion offices. 

Several displays depicted labour activi- 
ties and explained the purpose of the 
union. A display arranged by the Sud- 
bury and District Labour Council illus- 
trated the various activities of all the 
affiliated unions in the district. 


UAW Seeks Better Terms for 
Laid-Off Canadian Workers 


Provision for American auto workers 
who are laid off as a result of the United 
States-Canada auto agreement were “far 
superior to those here (in Canada),” 
Irving J. Bluestone, administrative assist- 
ant to Walter Reuther, President of the 
United Automobile Workers, told a re- 
cent meeting of the Rotary Club in 
Windsor. 

He said that, when laid off temporarily 
as a result of the agreement, a Canadian 
employee “who earns $3 an hour and 
works a 40-hour work week receives 65.5 
per cent of his 40-hour work week 
wage.” His counterpart in the U.S., he 
said, “receives 84.9 per cent under the 
same conditions. 


“We hope to convince the Canadian 
Government to at least match the U.S. 
benefit structure for workers who are laid 
off, or temporarily dislocated, as a result 
of the realignment of the North Ameri- 
can auto industry,” Mr. Bluestone said. 


Campaign to Expand 
U.S. Shipbuilding 


Labour and management in the United 
States shipbuilding industry started a 
joint campaign early in December to 
build up the American-flag merchant ma- 
rine and to put idle shipyard capacity 
and skill to work. One main object was 
said to be to increase the share of U.S. 
exports and imports carried on Ameri- 
can-flag ships from the present 9 per cent 
to at least 30 per cent by 1975. Another 
objective will be to scuttle the report of a 
government task force that recommended 
a further reduction in American-flag 
shipping, and the use of foreign yards for 
the building and repair of most United 
States ships. 


The joint program was drawn up at a 
National Shipbuilding Conference spon- 
sored by the boilermakers union and 
attended by representatives of other 
maritime unions and by leading shipyard 
employers. 


“Negative Income Tax” 
Proposed in United States 


A “negative income tax” has been 
proposed to President Johnson of the 
United States as part of a five-year attack 
on poverty. The suggestion came from 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

As an example of the way in which the 
plan would work, a family of four with 


no income would receive payment of 
$420 a year. This sum amounts to 14 per 
cent of $3,000, the level at which a 
family of four becomes liable to income 
tax. According to the New York Times, 
it has been estimated that such a negative 
tax would eventually cost $4 billion a 
year. 

Another part of Mr. Shriver’s proposal 
would create socially useful jobs for the 
unskilled poor, at an estimated cost of $1 
to $2 billion a year. The jobs that it is 
proposed to create would be particular 
types of work in districts where poverty 
is concentrated, rather than the usual 
large-scale program of public works. 


OECD Publishes Edition 
Of Manpower Statistics 


A new edition of Manpower Statistics 
recently published by the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment covers the period 1954-64, and 
for the first time includes information 
covering the whole of the OECD area 
(United States, Canada, Japan and the 
18 European countries). Members of the 
press, radio and television only may ob- 
tain a review copy of this publication 
from the OECD Information Service, 2 
rue Andre-Pascal, Paris 16e. 


U.S. Sets Rules 
On Sex Discrimination 


The United States Government has 
published a set of guide-lines giving em- 
ployers precise information to avoid 
prosecution for sex discrimination under 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. A spokesman 
of the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission said that the Government 
had found illegal discrimination against 
women to be widespread—in hiring, job 
retention and promotions. 

The spokesman said that under the 
new standards, it will be illegal: 


e not to hire or promote women “be- 
cause of the attitudes of fellow workers 
or clientele; 


e to classify certain jobs exclusively 
for males or females unless sex is a bona 
fide occupational qualification; 


e to establish separate seniority lists 
based on sex; 


e to forbid the hiring of married wo- 
men if the rule is not also applied to 
married men; 


e to advertise for help in a newspaper 
excluding applicants of one sex. 


Cutting Down on 
Unofficial Strikes 


Suggestions on how to cut down the 
number of unofficial strikes were made 
by the British Ministry of Labour in 
written evidence given to the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Unions and Employe: 
Associations and published early in No- 
vember. 

The Ministry’s statistics show that be- 
tween 90 and 95 per cent of all strikes in 
Britain are unofficial, and that fewer than 
half of them are about wage disputes. 
The greater number are said to be caused 
by complaints about dismissals and work- 
ing conditions, jurisdictional disputes, 
and a number of local grievances. 

The Ministry dismisses the idea of 
drastic penalties, such as sending those 
responsible for unofficial strikes to jail, or 
making unions liable to heavy damages 
or financial penalties. It points out that 
if, as would be generally agreed, it is in 
the national interest that there should be 
powerful and responsible trade unions, it 
would not be in the national interest to 
do anything that might cripple certain 
unions. The Ministry also makes the 
point that “given such a situation, unions 
would be compelled to call ‘official’ many 
strikes which now remain unofficial.” 


It went on to say, however, that if “it 
is desirable in the national interest that 
pressure should be exerted on trade un- 
ions to give more attention to the activi- 
ties of shop stewards and other subordi- 
nate bodies,” then the trade union con- 
cerned might be made “subject to defined 
penalties, according to the length of time 
an unofficial strike lasted,” unless it could 
show “some independent tribunal” that it 
had done everything possible “to prevent 
the unofficial strike from taking place, or 
to bring it to an end as soon as possible.” 


The “defined penalties,” it was suggest- 
ed, might be heavy enough to hurt, but 
not seriously harm the union. A more 
important result might be that if a un- 
ion’s national executive knew it might be 
called upon to answer for an unofficial 
strike, it might keep a sharper eye on the 
doings of its local officials and shop 
stewards. 


Another suggestion made by the minis- 
try was that unofficial strikes should be 
attacked at their source by finding out 
what caused them. If, as appeared to be 
the case, most of these strikes were local 
in origin, why not create more effective 
local arrangements for settling or pre- 
venting them. 

Another question raised was whether 
an aggrieved person should be allowed to 
bring his grievance direct to some local 
tribunal, instead of acting through a un- 
ion. 
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Task Force For Manpower 


Proposals for a new program of re- 
search and survey of professional man- 
power questions were presented to the 
ninth meeting of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Professional Manpower, held in 
Ottawa in December. 

Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, in an address at the 
opening of the meeting, called for a 
“Task force” to be set up “to examine 
critically both the demand and supply of 
high-level manpower in Canada in the 
face of expanding demand and serious 
shortages of professionally-trained peo- 
ples 


The meeting was given an outline of 
two studies in long-term projections of 
requirements for professional and techni- 
cal manpower that were under way in the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 


Aspects of the professional manpower 
situation discussed by the members of the 
committee included: inventories and uti- 
lization, long-run requirements and sup- 
plies, migration patterns, and short-run 
demand and supply. 


Favoured Canadian Participation 


The committee favoured Canadian 
participation in an _ inter-governmental 
meeting on the education and utilization 
of highly qualified personnel, proposed 
by the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 

J. P. Francis, Director of the Econom- 
ics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, was chairman of the meeting, 
which was attended by about 40 rep- 
resentatives of professional associations, 
educational and university groups, re- 
search and government bodies and de- 
partments, and crown corporations. 

The function of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Professional Manpower is to bring 
together representatives of various groups 
concerned with professional manpower, 
to act as a consultative and advisory 
body on professional manpower research, 
and to serve as a vehicle of communica- 
tion and exchange of information. 

The task force proposed by Mr. Hay- 
thorne would represent industrial and 
business management, physical and social 
research and development, and govern- 
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ment. Its chief purpose, he explained, 
would be to consider priorities for re- 
search in depth into future professional 
Manpower requirements in the light of 
present supply and demand. 

The Deputy Minister pointed out “the 
need to examine measures, both public 
and private, required to achieve full utili- 
zation of high-level manpower in the best 
interests of Canada’s economic and social 
growth.” 


One Type of Problem 


He cited, as one type of problem to be 
solved, the competition between the ex- 
panding needs of universities for more 
qualified professionally-trained people, 
and the increasing demands by industry 
bent on improving its management struc- 
tures to cope with the increasing com- 
plication of research and the develpment 
of new methods of production and distri- 
bution. 


Referring to the under-utilization of 
professional people, Mr. Haythorne in- 
dicated that the great increase in the 
number and quality of technical institutes 
in Canada resulting from the federal-pro- 
vincial programs was helping to produce 
the technicians needed to relieve the 
professionals for the work for which they 
were trained. 


There was still room for improvement 
here, however, and continuing studies 
must be undertaken to ensure that 
professional people, who had _ been 
trained at considerable expense, were be- 
ing fully used. 


Proposals for Research Program 


In presenting its proposals for a re- 
search program on professional man- 
power, the Economics and Research 
Branch report pointed out that the many 
economic and social changes that had 
taken place during the past few years had 
intensified problems concerning high-lev- 
el manpower and had rendered previous 
programs of the kind inadequate. 

“To assist in the development of poli- 
cies to deal with high-level manpower 
problems, more intensive studies and 
more detailed statistics are required,” it 
said. “The proposed program is intended 
to focus on the major problems which 


Advisory Committee 
Considers Proposals 


For New Program 


seem likely to arise in this field over the 
next five to ten years.” 

Important changes were taking place 
in Canada that would continue to exert 
an influence on manpower development 
and planning, and one of these was the 
high rate of economic growth that had 
taken place since 1961. This rate would 
have to continue if the goals prescribed 
by the Economic Council of Canada 
were to be realized. Closely related to 
this growth was the increasing concern 
with the productivity and efficiency of 
the Canadian economy, and the conse- 
quent emphasis on industrial research 
and development, and on planning for 
the adjustments that the economy would 
have to undergo. 

The expansion of social and cultural 
goals, such as extension of hospital serv- 
ices, proposed medical care programs, 
and increased educational opportunities, 
were also bringing up many economic 
and social problems; and these in turn 
made more research necessary. It had 
been pointed out by the recent Bladen 
report that the expected growth in higher 
educational facilities during the next 10 
years would mean a doubling of the 
number of teachers required by Canadian 
universities and colleges. 


Inventories and Utilization 


The proposed research program would 
be “developed around four basic ques- 
tions”: 

(1) How many professional and tech- 
nical workers are there in Canada, and 
how are they being employed? 


(2) What will the long-run require- 
ments be for these workers, and how far 
will new supplies be sufficient? 


(3) How, and under what influences, 
is migration into and out of the country 
shaping itself? 

(4) What is the present and short-run 


supply and demand situation for this type 
of manpower? 


Touching on the question of invento- 
ries and utilization of professional man- 
power, the branch’s report said that infor- 
mation on the existing supply of such 
manpower and its deployment in the 
economy was fundamental to any studies 
in this field. The kind of information 






































needed was not easy to obtain, nor was 
there any entirely satisfactory method of 
doing so. 


85,000 Names in Register 


The Scientific and Technical Personnel 
Register kept by the Department of 
Labour seems to be the best source 
available at present. The register now 
contained the names of some 85,000 
qualified engineers and natural scientists, 
and a register of economists and statisti- 
cians had also been started this year. 

It was therefore proposed to establish 
a biennial survey, based on this register, 
but carried out jointly with the appropri- 
ate professional organizations, to be 
started in 1966. Such a survey would try 
to cover as much of the field as possible 
each year, would provide uniform infor- 
mation for all groups, and, since it was a 
joint survey, would make use of existing 
surveys and sources of information. A 
joint undertaking would also have the 
advantage that professional organizations 
and societies would be able to make their 
own analyses to get the particular infor- 
mation they wanted. 

Utilization studies would be of both the 
“longitudinal” and the “vertical” type. 
The longitudinal studies would be con- 
cerned with the experience of specified 
groups of manpower during various pe- 
riods of time. A study of this kind was 
now being carried on by the Department 
with the help of 1955 graduates from 
Canadian universities and colleges in 
natural science and engineering. 


Long-term Projections 


Two studies designed to provide long- 
term projections of the demand for 
professional manpower were now under 
way in the Economics and Research 
Branch. The first was an examination of 
the manpower and training implications 
of the economic goals for Canada up to 
1970, as set out by the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada in its first annual review. 


The second would be a detailed exami- 
nation of engineering and scientific man- 
power in Canada, dealing with past 
trends as well as projections. It would 
provide an evaluation of the supply, de- 
mand and utilization of such manpower 
from 1931 to 1961, and estimates of 
supply and demand up to 1970 and 1975. 
The intention was to publish both these 
studies as part of the Occasional Papers 
Series of the Economics and Research 
Branch. 


Regarding the migration of profession- 
al and technical manpower, the questions 
to be considered would centre on the 
extent to which immigration might help 
to make up any shortages that might 


develop. A good deal of work already 
done by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration would provide statisti- 
cal background material, and a study 
prepared for the Economic Council of 
Canada would also be useful. 

But the proposals said that there would 
be “a need for continuing studies of this 
type as well as for the investigation of 
areas in which information is lacking... 
Another aspect of this question concerns 
the reasons for the emigration of profes- 
sional and technical workers from Cana- 
da, the ‘push’ and ‘pull’ factors....A 
related problem is that of the retrieval of 
Canadians who are studying or working 
abroad...” 


Short-run Supply and Demand 


Regarding the short-run supply and 
demand, the proposals said that for se- 
veral reasons it had been decided to 
discontinue the biennial Survey of Em- 
ployment and Requirements of Engineer- 
ing and Scientific Manpower that, up to 
1964, had been conducted by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch. A new 
source of information would be provided 
by the Labour Market Information and 
Analysis Division of the National Em- 
ployment Service that was now in process 
of formation. “A bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labour which provides statistics 
on annual earnings in the scientific and 
technical professions, for which there has 
been a good public demand, will be 
continued.” 

A short review of work being carried 
out on a research project on long-term 
trends in engineering and scientific man- 
power requirements and supplies in 
Canada was given by A. D. Boyd of the 
Economics and Research Branch. The 
study is designed to bring together for 
the first time all available information on 
supply and demand and to assess the 
operation of the labour market as it 
affects these professions. Projections of 
demand and supply up to 1975 will be 
made, and also a study of the rates of 
attrition and the main causes of attrition. 


Discussion 


During discussion by the members of 
the committee, the question of preparing 
a Canadian dictionary of occupational 
classifications was raised. It was also 
suggested that the census should provide 
a valuable source of information on 
professional manpower. The discussion 
brought out the fact that the question of 
accurate occupational classifications and 
the use of the census in this way were 
closely related. 

It was pointed out that the difficulty in 
getting information on professional man- 


power from the census data was the 
vagueness with which occupational titles 
were used. For instance, a housewife 
might call her husband an “Engineer,” 
but this might mean only that he ran 
some machine. A new approach to occu- 
pational classification in the census was 
needed if the data provided were to be 
much use. 


The chairman agreed that accurate 
definition was most important, but he 
pointed out that drawing up such defini- 
tions was a big job. There was a need for 
a joint approach in the matter. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Na- 
tional Employment Service, and the Im- 
migration Department, as well as the 
Department of Labour, were all con- 
cerned, and some steps had already been 
taken. He suggested that it would carry 
weight if the advisory committee record- 
ed its wish to see the census developed as 
a source of information on manpower, 
and the members agreed that this should 
be done. 


It was suggested that if the Depart- 
ment wished the study of manpower 
inventories and utilization to be carried 
out jointly with the professional associa- 
tions, those organizations should be 
brought into the study early. The chair- 
man said that the intention was to take 
them in at the outset, and that the organ- 
izations represented at the meeting might 
take this as initial notice of the plan. A 
biennial survey would be conducted, and 
the survey would be a complete and not 
a sample one. 
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thing in the interests of future industrial 
peace. The company must adjust to the 
idea, unpalatable perhaps but necessary, 
that run-throughs should be negotiated. 
The Brotherhoods must give up any no- 
tion that run-throughs are improper and 
should approach the negotiation of them 
with reason and responsibility. In that 
spirit of co-operation and mutual trust 
the cause of the company, the men, and 
the nation can be properly served and 
advanced. 


Copies of the report may be purchased 
from the Queen’s Printer at $1.50 a 
copy. The catalogue number is L35- 
965/1. 
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Dr. W. R. Dymond Addresses Seminar 


Refutes Criticism of Manpower Policies 


The criticism that Canadian manpower 
policies are disconnected, not properly 
balanced and not part of a coherent and 
rational general policy was refuted by 
Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, in a talk to a semi- 
nar of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour in Ottawa at the beginning of 
December. He demonstrated that, on the 
contrary, these policies “are balanced 
and are focused on most of the serious 
problems which confront Canada in the 
field of manpower and employment.” 

Mr. Dymond referred to what the 
Minister of Labour has said on the sub- 
ject of the aims of manpower and em- 
ployment policy in an address to McGill 
University’s 15th annual Industrial Rela- 


Manpower Mobility 


More Job Opportunities Under 


Employment opportunities for Canadi- 
an workers greatly increased when the 
new Manpower Mobility Program of the 
Department of Labour (L.G., 1965, p. 
486) came into effect on December 28. 
The program provides financial assist- 
ance for unemployed workers who wish 
to move to other areas where employ- 
ment is available. 


As a major part of the Government’s 
total manpower program, the Manpower 
Mobility Program is designed to help 
maintain full employment and ensure that 
Canada’s available manpower resources 
are used to the fullest effectiveness. 


Other government programs working 
toward these same objectives include vo- 
cational training—including the active 
program for upgrading the education and 
skills of the unemployed—vocational 
rehabilitation, incentives for area devel- 
opment, and the annual drive to create 
more winter employment. 

Under the Manpower Mobility Pro- 
gram, loans or grants may be made to 
workers and their families for the cost of 
moving and resettling when it is clear 
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tions Conference in June 1964 (L.G. 
1964 p. 646). The Minister had 
said that “the goals of employment policy 
can be expressed in terms of the achieve- 
ment of high level, productive and freely 
chosen employment,” and “the goals of 
manpower policy can be expressed in 
terms of ensuring that the nation’s man- 
power resources are developed effectively 
so that they will meet the dynamic re- 
quirements of growth in the economy, 
and also meet the needs of each individu- 
al for the full development of his poten- 
tial in human terms.” 


Employment Policy 


In the main, Mr. Dymond said, em- 
ployment policy operated on the demand 
side of the labour market, and was con- 


that such a move is in both their own and 
the public interest. A worker will be 
eligible for a loan or grant under the 
program when: 


e there is little or no chance of his 
securing a suitable job in his home area 
or in an area closer to his home than the 
area to which he is moving; 


e there is suitable employment in the 
new area for which he will be hired and 
a shortage of workers qualified for such 
employment; 


e there is a good chance of the new 
job resulting in his permanent re-estab- 
lishment in the new location. 


The program will move workers no 
further than is necessary to secure suita- 
ble employment. The movement of work- 
ers and their families under the program 
will be co-ordinated with federal and 
provincial industrial development pro- 
grams. A worker who is either unem- 
ployed or under notice that he will be 
laid off permanently within 30 days of 
his application is eligible for a loan. 


cerned mainly with the creation of em- 
ployment opportunities. The Govern- 
ment’s policy in this direction aimed at 
providing favourable conditions for the 
private sector of the economy to main- 
tain a satisfactory rate of growth of 
employment, but if this rate of growth 
fell short of what was necessary to bring 
about full employment, the Government 
sought to fill the gap by more direct 
action. 

The Government’s policy regarding 
employment was to work mainly through 
fiscal and monetary means, and it was 
directed toward the stimulation of a high 
rate of long-term economic growth. The 
more direct employment policies and 
programs that have been applied in par- 
ticular spheres have been becoming more 
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New Program 


Workers in each of the following catego- 
ries will be eligible for grants: 


e those who have been unemployed 
for at least four of the six months pre- 
ceding their date of application; 


e those who have completed a provin- 
cially approved training course or a pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation and re- 
establishment within three months of 
their date of application; 


e former automobile or auto parts 
workers eligible for Transitional Assist- 
ance Benefit in respect of their layoff, 
whether or not they are in receipt of such 
benefits; 


e key skilled workers who are needed 
by employers who have received develop- 
ment grants under the Area Develpment 
Incentive Act. (A “key skilled worker” is 
defined as one whose employment will 
result in creating job openings for addi- 
tional workers or will prevent the layoff 
of workers.) 

Continued on Page 36 





important in recent years. The effect 
of this has been that relations between 
manpower policies, employment policies 
and the more general economic policies, 
as well as the policies themselves, are 
becoming vitally important, Mr. Dymond 
said. 

An understanding of governmental 
employment and manpower policies in 
Canada required in turn an understand- 
ing of the characteristics of our labour 
market, a number of which were unique. 
In Canada, since World War II, both the 
labour force and the numbers employed 
have increased more rapidly than in al- 
most any other industrially advanced 
country in the western world. There have 
also been rapid shifts in industries and 
occupations, as well as a rapid growth in 
population, 


Two Main Characteristics 


Two of the main characteristics of the 
Canadian labour market, the speaker 
said, were cyclical variations in the level 
of employment and seasonal variations in 
employment and unemployment. During 
each cycle of economic activity, there 
had been a considerable shifting of em- 
ployment between industries. A signifi- 
cant number of workers released by the 
cyclically declining industries remained 
unemployed, while the demands of the 
expanding industries were often met by 
drawing on new entrants to the labour 
force. 

A long-run change was a notable shift 
of labour away from the goods-producing 
ing industries into the service industries. 
This had had a disturbing effect on the 
labour market because of the different 
type of employment offered by the two. 
Many of the job openings in the service 
industries required a fairly high level of 
education, although sometimes salaries 
and wages were low. On the other hand, 
those displaced from the goods-produc- 
ing industries often had mediocre educa- 
tion and were used to high wages, and 
their experience might be of little value 
in the service industries. 

Another notable change was a consid- 
erable shift in the demand for male and 
female labour. This was shown by the 
fact that of the total increase in employ- 
ment between 1953 and 1964 of 1,360,- 
000, women made up 727,000; and dur- 
ing that period the proportion of women 
in the labour force increased from 22.4 
to 28.8 per cent, while the number of 
married women employed increased 
about two and a half times. 

“A further major factor affecting the 
character of manpower requirements is 


the increasing pace of technological 
development, an effect which is often 
summarized under the title ‘automation’. 
Technological change has been a factor 
in shifting labour requirements away 
from ‘blue collar’ occupations to a varie- 
ty of ‘white collar’ occupations. It has 
also been a major factor in lifting the 
education and training requirements of 
the economy ever higher and substantial- 
ly increasing the technical and _ profes- 
sional content of the labour force, 


Further Trend of Significance 


“A further trend of significance to 
manpower and employment policy in 
Canada has been the differential rates of 
employment and labour force growth in 
the various regions and areas of Canada. 
This, in turn, has necessitated a relatively 
high mobility requirement in a geograph- 
ic sense in our labour force. This require- 
ment arises because of the need to shift 
workers from one area to another as a 
result of differences between the growth 
of employment and of the native popula- 
tion of labour force age.” 

Turning from the demand side of the 
labour market to consider the supply 
side, the Assistant Deputy Minister spoke 
of the rapid expansion of the labour 
force that had begun two years ago and 
would increase in momentum during the 
next few years. This increase which was 
due to a high birth rate during and after 
World War II, would, it was estimated, 
bring about an increase of nearly a third 
in the 20-24 year age group in the labour 
force in the second half of this decade. 

There would be a difference in the 
character of new labour supply during 
the rest of the 1960s compared with the 
1950s. “In the 1950s, a_ substantial 
amount of our new labour supply was 
composed of immigrants who had con- 
siderable work experience and skills. In 
the 1960s our new labour supply will 
consist to a much greater extent of young 
people from the native population who 
have relatively high levels of education, 
but little work experience. On the supply 
side, the participation of women, as I 
have indicated on the employment side, 
has increased very markedly since the 
war and is expected to increase very 
substantially in the next few years.” 


Decrease in Unemployment 


The decrease in the number of unem- 
ployed during the past three or four 
years by nearly four percentage points to 
3.2 per cent on a seasonally adjusted 
basis in October, meant that this source 
of manpower for economic expansion 


was getting “closer and closer to the 
bottom of the manpower barrel”. 

“In short, intensified efforts will be re- 
quired to adapt manpower, through train- 
ing, mobility and in other ways, from the 
unemployed and under-employed group 
to meet the constantly changing require- 
ments of our economy... .” 

Characteristics of the unemployed la- 
bour supply were that: its size changed 
rapidly from month to month, and peo- 
ple moved rapidly into, and out of it; the 
unemployed generally had meagre educa- 
tion and little skill, and they came from 
the goods-producing, rather than from 
the service industries; they consisted pre- 
dominantly of men rather than women, 
and they more often came from the 
manual and primary occupational groups 
than from professional, technical and 
financial occupations; it contained a high 
proportion of young and of older people; 
and it tended to be concentrated in parts 
of the country, such as the Maritimes 
and Eastern Quebec, that had compara- 
tively low rates of growth in employment 
and comparatively high rates of growth 
in population. 

Mr. Dymond remarked that research 
conducted by the Department of Labour 
had not shown that automation was an 
important cause of displacement of man- 
power that resulted in unemployment. As 
to any unemployment that could be at- 
tributed to this cause, if it were not for 
the effect of technological change in pro- 
moting high rates of growth of produc- 
tivity, many industries would face a de- 
cline in production and employment as a 
result of difficulty in meeting competi- 
tion. 


A Many-Sided Problem 


“The unemployment problem then is a 
many-sided one, the solution of which in 
our economic and social context involves 
the stimulation of employment, the devel- 
opment and adaptation of our manpow- 
er resources, and measures to make more 
efficient the operation of our labour mar- 
ket,” the speaker said. The relative 
weight to be put on these various types of 
measures can vary from time to time 
with labour market policies becoming 
relatively more important as compared to 
the stimulation of demand policy in peri- 
ods when our economy moves towards 
full employment. 


“In a broader sense, it should be point- 
ed out that the unemployment problem 
also includes the problem of under- 
development; that is, those people who 
are not working as much as they want to, 
or those in marginal types of employ- 
ment where productivity and income are 
very low,” he concluded. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Services 


For Handicapped To Be Extended 


The National Advisory Council on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, at its 
fourth meeting held in Ottawa on De- 
cember 16 and 17, was told that the 
Government had accepted a recommen- 
dation made at its third meeting (L.G. 
1964, p. 547) that vocational rehabili- 
tation services for the physically and 
mentally disabled should now be ex- 
tended to other vocationally handi- 
capped persons who require such serv- 
ices to enable them to enter employ- 
ment. 

The meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of Brig. James L. Melville, who, in 
his opening remarks, expressed his regret 
at the death of Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
former chairman of the National Adviso- 
ry Council on Technical and Vocational 
Training and first chairman of this pres- 
ent Council; and at the death of Dr. 
K. H. Running of the Medical Rehabili- 
tation Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, who had been con- 
cerned with the work of the council and 
who had presented a report at the previ- 
ous meeting. 

Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, in a short address 
to the council, referred to progress in 
rehabilitation matters that had been 
made since the last meeting, and spoke of 
programs that were under way in the 
field of manpower generally. 


Extension of Services 


Referring to the resolutions passed by 
the council at its previous meeting, the 
Deputy Minister said that the extension 
of services to include the “socially handi- 
capped” as well as the physically and 
mentally disabled, as recommended by 
the council, had now been generally 
accepted. The wish was to extend boun- 
daries to give service to other vocational- 
ly handicapped persons, “provided that 
they have job potentiality.” 

Regarding employment services, Mr. 
Haythorne said one of the recommenda- 
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tions arising out of an organizational sur- 
vey of the Department conducted during 
the past four months was that the work 
of the Special Services in the National 
Employment Service and of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Branch should be 
combined. This would make for integra- 
tion of programs on the federal Govern- 
ment side, and would give more oppor- 
tunity for collaboration with provincial 
and private organizations. 

A new manpower mobility program 
was being introduced this month, the 
Deputy Minister said, and it was most 
important that good judgment be used to 
make sure that assistance went to those 
whose own interest and the national in- 
terest would be served by their moving. It 
was especially important to make sure of 
the ability of such persons to repay loans. 
An important feature of the program was 
the provision for grants not only to 
persons who had been unemployed for 
some time, but also to those who had 
completed vocational training or voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 


Winter Works Program 


Discussions had been going forward 
with the provinces about ways of making 
use of the Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program to further training and 
rehabilitation programs, Mr. Haythorne 
said. The idea was to explore the pos- 
sibilities for training on the job in con- 
nection with winter works. Shortages of 
certain kinds of manpower had to be 
met, and the unemployed should be 
brought into the winter works program 
in cases where this made sense. The aim 
was to get the unemployed off unemploy- 
ment assistance and give them their pref- 
erence of the jobs available through 
municipal work. This was logical because 
the unemployed had the greatest need, 
and also because unemployment assist- 
ance was being administered in many 
cases by the municipalities. 


There was much concern, the Deputy 
Minister said, that the right steps should 
be taken in vocational rehabilitation, 
both in regard to new legislation and in 
making sure that everythng possible was 
done under existing legislation. The 
council’s observations on these matters 
would therefore be welcomed. 

“We want to be satisfied that what we 
shall be doing is in phase with the Cana- 
da Assistance Program,” he said, pointing 
out the need for co-ordination between 
welfare, vocational rehabilitation, voca- 
tional training services and other man- 
power programs, 


Report of National Co-ordinator 


The period that had elapsed since the 
council’s last meeting had been one of 
continuing re-appraisal and rethinking of 
the role of rehabilitation in combatting 
dependency, and a growing awareness 
among the people of Canada that the 
national well-being demanded that the 
incidence of dependency must be re- 
duced, said Ian Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, in his 
remarks to the council. ‘For humanitari- 
an as well as economic reasons, Canada 
requires the productive capacity of the 
handicapped. 

“Rehabilitation has become a popular 
word. The new interest in the possibilities 
of this approach, if followed by appropri- 
ate action, can bring great benefit to 
many. In seeking to do this, we must take 
full advantage of staff, techniques and 
successful world-wide experience in this 
field,” said Mr. Campbell. While continu- 
ing the search for new and better meth- 
ods, those that had been tried and 
proved, but had not received the degree 
of recognition needed to enable them to 
make their fullest contribution, must not 
be discarded. 

“The concern for the disadvantaged 
‘expressed through the War on Poverty, 





the Canada Assistance Act, Canada Pen- 
sion Plan, the approach to medicare, the 
new Manpower and Employment Ser- 
vices, the greater availability and diversi- 
ty of vocational training, basic training 
for skill development, training on-the- 
job, manpower mobility, ARDA and 
ADA’ provides an entirely different and 
encouraging background for our work,” 
the speaker said. 


More Efficient Contribution 


“In particular, the bringing together of 
the National Employment Service, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Vocational 
Training as closely integrated services 
within a broad program of manpower 
and employment policy, will, with im- 
proved labour market information, ena- 
ble [us] to make a more effective contri- 
bution.” 

The voluntary agencies also had in- 
creased their efforts, especially in the 
matter of assessment and work try-out 
facilities and in the provision of sheltered 
employment. “The time is ripe for a 
great move forward to develop adequate 
and far-reaching rehabilitation services,” 
Mr. Campbell said. 

Since the last meeting, the number of 
staff on provincial payrolls, the cost of 
whose salaries was shared by the federal 
Government, had increased from 170 to 
260. Training in universities was more 
widely used, with 174 seriously hand- 
icapped persons now registered in appro- 
priate courses. The placement of hand- 
icapped persons by the NES had in- 
creased from 18,000 to 22,000. There 
were now, the speaker said, more than 
150 sheltered workshops in Canada— 
50-per-cent growth in less than two years. 

The branch’s work in conjunction with 
the National Research Council had led to 
the production of a supplement to the 
National Building Code on Building 
Standards for the Handicapped, and fed- 
eral and provincial governments had tak- 
en steps to apply these standards. 


Major Attack Needed 


“Tt is significant that while 70 per cent 
of our successful cases are without 
earned income on referral, only 30 per 
cent were actually in receipt of public 
assistance, and only one third of these 
were referred by official welfare agen- 
cies,” Mr. Campbell said. “If we are to 
prevent increased dependency, then a 
major attack must be made to assist all 
who for various reasons cannot be 
brought into the employment world 
through the normal methods of training 
and placement. We are concerned about 
the older workers and those on unem- 
ployment insurance benefits who, without 


help, will drift to dependence on public 
assistance. 


“We must be more sure that our ser- 
vices are reaching the physically and 
mentally impaired, and at the same time, 
in co-operation with the programs being 
sponsored by the Department of Nation- 
al Health and Welfare, ARDA, etc., es- 
tablish clear understanding as to how 
each of us, in keeping with our own 
competence, can combine our resources 
in a vigorous attack upon the causes and 
results of dependency . . . We are par- 
ticularly grateful for the contribution 
made through the strength of the volun- 
tary movement.” 


Discussion 


Regarding encouragement for estab- 
lishing registries of disabilities and disa- 
bled persons in the provinces, Dr. O. 
Hoffman, Chief of the Medical Rehabili- 
tation Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, said that the idea of 
maintaining registries was gaining wider 
acceptance. There are now four general 
registries in Canada and two for congen- 
tial anomalies. He said that although a 
national registry was not feasible, the 
advance toward a common basis of regis- 
tration was to be encouraged, as it would 
lead to a system for national collection of 
data. 

At the previous meeting, the council 
passed a resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to consider transferring the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Prosthetic Ser- 
vice “to some other responsible organiza- 
tion, to the end that it may be maintained 
and expanded for the benefit of all 
Canadians.” Dr. Hoffman said that some 
progress had been made in this matter. 
On April 1, the Prosthetic Service was 
transferred from the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs to the Department of 
Health and Welfare, with effect from 
January 1, 1966. The latter department 
would be responsible for all prosthetic 
services except those relating to hearing 
aids and glasses, which would remain 
with the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


It was hoped that manufacturing of 
prosthetic appliances would be developed 
at Sunnybrook Hospital in Toronto, 
where there was already a factory of the 
kind, Dr. Hoffman said. 

Regarding extension of prosthetic ser- 
vices to non-veterans, the services would 
be purchased by the user, but it was not 
within the jurisdiction of his department 
to deal directly with individuals, and this 
would have to be done through the prov- 
ince concerned. The provinces would 
have to be consulted before such an 
extension of service could take place, but 
it was hoped that this matter would be 


settled within the next few months, Dr. 
Hoffman said. 

The council passed a resolution asking 
the department, in view of “a serious 
shortage of trained personnel,” to “take 
immediate action to amend the Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Agreement to allow 100 
per cent federal support to the training of 
all types of vocational rehabilitation per- 
sonnel.” At present, the federal Govern- 
ment pays 50 per cent of the cost of such 
training. 

Another resolution approved by the 
council recommended that cost sharing 
under Program 6 (Training of the Disa- 
bled) of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement be brought into line 
with cost sharing under Program 5 of the 
same Agreement (Training of the Unem- 
ployed). The federal Government now 
pays 50 per cent of costs under Program 
6 and 75 per cent under Program 5. 


In discussion, it was brought out that 
the higher level of cost sharing under 
Program 5 sometimes caused persons to 
be directed into that program when they 
would more properly have been directed 
into Program 6, in which they would be 
able to get training that was more suited 
to their particular case. 

A resolution on sheltered employment 
passed by the council at its previous 
meeting was reaffirmed. It asked the fed- 
eral Government, through the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Agreement, to “devise means to encour- 
age the development of such facilities 
through contributing to the capital and 
operating costs of such facilities. . .” 


Increased Support for Research 


The council also recommended in- 
creased federal financial support for re- 
search and demonstration in vocational 
rehabilitation, and affirmed its own sup- 
port for the proposed measures to 
strengthen the consultative and planning 
services in vocational rehabilitation at the 
federal, regional and provincial levels. 


In another resolution, the council ad- 
vised that its recommendations should 
be implemented through appropriate 
amendments to the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of Disabled Persons Act. 


The council approved the setting up of 
two subcommittees. One of these was to 
give continuing study to vocational 
rehabilitation staff training and develop- 
ment, and was to include two or three 
outside members, one of whom was to be 
from the universities. The second sub- 
committee was to make recommenda- 
tions to council with regard to preparing 
standards for the operation and financing 
of sheltered employment facilities in 
Canada. 
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Pilot Project to Combat 
Shortage of Skilled Workers 


A meeting was held in Sarnia, Ont., 
early in January to inaugurate a pilot 
training project aimed at combatting an 
expected shortage of skilled workers in 
the construction industry this year. 
Sarnia was selected because this area is 
expected to have a shortage of qualified 
construction workers owing to the num- 
ber of major industrial projects underway 
there. 

Behind the project is the newly-formed 
Training Advisory Committee for the 
Construction Industry in the federal De- 
partment of Labour. It has representa- 
tives from the Canadian Construction 
Association, the Industrial Contractors 
Association, the Home Builders Associa- 
tion, and the unions. 

At the first meeting of the committee 
in December, short- and long-term train- 
ing possibilities were examined, and the 
best ways of co-ordinating the efforts of 
all concerned were explored. As a result 
of the meeting it was decided to start the 
pilot training project in Sarnia. 

Two major objectives of the committee 
are to double, from 10,000 to 20,000, 
enrolment in short-term construction 
training courses this winter, and to dou- 
ble from 6,500 to 13,000 the number of 
persons entering apprenticeship training 
over the coming year. 


Series of Remedies 


The committee agreed also on a series 
of remedies for the industry. These in- 
cluded the establishment of more pre- 
apprentice and pre-employment training 
courses; a shortening of the duration of 
apprenticeship training; integration of 
short- and long-term apprentice pro- 
grams; an expansion of training facilities; 
introduction of more up-grading courses 
in the industry; and the inclusion of a 
full ratio of apprentice trainees to jour- 
neymen on construction work. 

The committee drew up a list of trades 
in which skilled requirements are expect- 
ed to expand most rapidly. Looked at 
from the standpoint of the country as a 
whole, these trades are: equipment oper- 
ators, bricklayers, electricians, glaziers, 
lathers, millwrights, plasterers, plumbers, 
sheet-metal workers, tile setters, welders 
and pipefitters. Demand for these trades 
varies from region to region. 

In a report by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
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Labour, members were told that the pres- 
ent number of apprentices in the con- 
struction industry is insufficient to meet 
the needs of any of the major trades. 
Shortages of skilled manpower are fore- 
cast for next summer unless determined 
efforts are made to increase skills in the 
meantime. 


A minimum average annual increase 
of at least 5 per cent in the number of 
skilled construction workers will be nec- 
essary to maintain current needs and 
keep pace with national expansion. 


Stresses Need for Training 


At a meeting of the National Execu- 
tive of the Canadian Construction Ass- 
cciation in Montebello, Que., the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, stressed the need for training this 
winter for upgrading existing skills or 
acquiring new skills. The committee’s 
objective was not to initiate crash pro- 
grams, he said, but rather to “increase 
vigorously the tempo of programs which 
are already in existence and to introduce 
additional programs wherever this can be 
done on a practical basis.” 


Of shorter term training, he said: “It 
was agreed that participation in this pro- 
gram should be doubled by March 1966, 
and should concentrate on _ effective 
methods of training persons as equip- 
ment operators, bricklayers, glaziers, 
millwrights, iron workers, lathers, and in 
other such occupations where shortages 
exist on a regional or national basis. 


“This committee has accepted a diffi- 
cult task but has shown that it plans to 
produce results,” he said. “It will require 
the support of all employer organiza- 
tions, unions and government bodies if 
its plans and efforts are to bear fruit. 
Personally, I have promised all available 
help on behalf of the federal Department 
of Labour, and I believe I can speak for 
the provinces in saying that their help 
will also be forthcoming. I can assure 
you of the full support of the National 
Employment Service to help screen, se- 
lect and refer applicants for employment 
or training. 


Can Assist the Provinces 


“Through our federal-provincial Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Agree- 
ments, we can assist the provinces with 


finances and technical assistance to set up 
and operate programs in line with the 
needs of the industry. 


“We are prepared to take on two or 
three men from the industry on a short- 
term contract basis to work with employ- 
ers and unions to help each of these to 
play their part in the training program. 
But the industry itself must take some 
active steps to make this program a 
success. Much is being done now, but 
more is required, and the efforts of in- 
dustry and government must be co- 
ordinated. 


“On-the-job training, with the excep- 
tion of apprenticeship, is not as extensive 
in the construction industry as in some 
other industries. As I have pointed out, 
the Construction Committee has recom- 
mended doubling the apprenticeship pro- 
gram; but this is impossible if employers 
do not provide employment opportunities 
for apprentices. 


Will Share in Costs 


“Closer co-operation with provincial 
or municipal schools in local areas can 
do much to make existing training more 
effective. In most of the provinces, provi- 
sion is made for organizing and financing 
on-the-job training, and we will share 
with the provinces in their costs of this 
program. We have agreed to reimburse 
the provinces 75 per cent of their contri- 
butions to industry for apprenticeship 
and basic educational programs, and 50 
per cent of provincial contributions or 
costs of other programs. 

“Contractors who are now engaged in 
municipal winter works projects can pro- 
vide training opportunities in preparation 
for next summer’s demand for additional 
workers. The committee felt that this is a 
very likely means of providing on-the-job 
training this winter. 

“Assistance can be provided to the 
provinces by making instructors and 
equipment available for training purposes 
during the winter season. 

“Co-operation of this kind can double 
the intake of apprentices and the volume 
of shorter-term winter training during 
the next six months to allow us to reach 
the objective of feeding in 15,000 new 
workers and upgrading the skills of exist- 
ing workers which is needed for 1966,” 
the Deputy Minister said. 














Industrial and Geographic Distribution 


Of Union Membership in Canada in 1965 


Union membership in Canada at the 
beginning of 1965 totalled 1,589,000 ac- 
cording to survey returns received by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour from national and 
international union headquarters, central 
labour congresses and independent la- 
bour organizations. 


The 1965 membership represents an 
increase of 96,000, or more than 6 per 
cent, over the 1964 figure; this was the 
highest percentage increase in union 
membership in any year since 1956. 


The data obtained from the survey 
were published in the 1965 edition of 
Labour Organizations in Canada, a hand- 
book that contains statistical tables on 
union membership and a comprehensive 
directory of labour organizations, with 
names of their principal officers and pub- 
lications, and the distribution of their 
locals. The statistical data contained in 
the handbook are Canada-wide totals, 
broken down by congress affiliation, and 
by type and size of union. 


The tables on the following pages 
supplement the information contained 
in Labour Organizations in Canada by 
showing the distribution of union mem- 
bership in Canada by industry, by prov- 
ince, and by labour market area. The 
tables are based on information obtained 
in a separate survey of individual local 
unions. This survey, carried on at the 
same time as the survey of union head- 
quarters, requests individual local unions 
across the country to report the total 
number of their members, and the in- 
dustry and location in which all or most 
of them are employed. 


Distribution By Industry 


Table 1 gives a distribution of union 
membership by industry on the basis of 
the DBS Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (1960). The data deal primarily 
with the “major group” level of industry. 
In those classifications for which addi- 
tional useful detail was provided, care 
has been taken to adhere to combinations 
of recognized industrial sub-groups. For 
the railway industry, which is not further 
sub-divided in the standard classification, 


sub-totals are provided to show how un- 
ion membership is divided between the 
operating and non-operating sectors. 

The information in Table 2 supple- 
ments that provided in the first table. It 
lists, in alphabetical order, the names of 
international and national unions, and 
independent local organizations that ac- 
count for more than one-tenth of the 
total union membership within the indus- 
try groups. All organizations active with- 
in any particular industry group are thus 
not necessarily shown, but only those 
having more than 10 per cent of the 
organized workers in the group. 


Geographic Distribution 


In Table 3, union membership is 
shown on a provincial basis, and in Table 
4, by labour market area. The boundaries 
of the Jabour market areas dealt with in 
Table 4 are broader than those of the 
centres for which the areas are named. In 
general, a labour market area _ corre- 
sponds to the area served by a local office 
centres for which the areas are named. 
In general, a labour market area corre- 
of two or more N.E.S. local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by 
an asterisk, and the local office areas they 
comprise are listed in the Appendix to 
Table 4. 

Seven per cent of total union member- 
ship in Canada was reported by local 
unions whose members were dispersed 
throughout several locations in different 
areas or provinces. These locals and their 
membership have been classified under 
“two or more provinces” or “two or 
more areas” in Tables 3 and 4. 


There were active in Canada at the 
beginning in 1965 more than 7,600 local 
unions with a total membership of more 
than one and one-half million. Survey 
returns were received from a large pro- 
portion of these locals; the relatively 
small number which did not reply to the 
survey is shown in Tables 1 and 3. No 
corresponding entry for these locals is 
given in the membership column, since 
their membership is not known. An ad- 
justment entry indicates the difference 
between the total membership based on 


the union headquarters survey, and the 
membership reported by the responding 
locals. 

The uneven quality of the basic source 
data, and the practical difficulties inher- 
ent in the processing of the returns, 
necessarily reduce the accuracy of the 
results. Therefore the statistics presented 
here indicate only in a broad and approx- 
imate way the industrial and geographic 
distribution of organized labour in Cana- 
da. 





The information for this article was ob- 
tained by the Labour Organizations Section 
of the Economics and Research Branch from 
local union secretaries. Their co-operation 
is gratefully acknowledged. 





TABLE 1—Union membership, by in- 
dustry,@) 1965 








Mem- 
Industry Locals __ bership 
FORESTRY? rece 25 45,500 
FISHING AND 
LRA RING tee eee 9 3,900 
MUNES 3otebescrteestrececss 197 56,900 
Metals tts cscs coe csestee: 115 39,600 
Minerals fuels.................- 37 9,300 
INonemietallessec.crecteseasscees 30 7,200 
(Oli hwales\eecesrers ono 13 600 
Incidental services............ 2 200 
MANUFACTURING........ 2,582 676,300 
BOO Ge ec tevesnee uae ees 338 66, 700 
Beverages: ieccccssersccsntecscars 77 10,900 
Tobacco products............ 14 5,200 
Rubbers cece eee 43 14,600 
Weatherwise ccstsecese 61 10,900 
Textiles eee cae iscesed- sss 148 40,200 
Knitting? Millsits......s-2---5 299) 3,300 
GlIOtHIN gE secs utee tests 105 48,000 
WiOOd Mee cece erste ooseacxe 94 29,200 
Furniture and fixtures.... 59 10,500 
PAPC ieeee tt ccecases sasesce-vrae sake 329 77,900 
Printing and publishing.. 189 29,300 
Primary metals................ 133 66,100 
Metal fabricating.............. 242 40,300 


nnn EEE EEEEEEEEnEEEEEEED 


eH 





Mem- 

Industry Locals __ bership Industry 
IMachinery.srrecrtitiee 107 23,700 Running trades........ 
Transportation Non-operating em- 

EQUIPIMents eer ee 138 94,700 DIOYeCS tan reese 
Electrical products.......... 129 50,600 Truck transpott................ 
Non-metallic mineral Buses and streetcars........ 

DLOCUCIS mere eee 140 24,000 Other transpott................ 
Petroleum and coal pro- Storage mre ee eet 

GUCIS 2. en eee 24 4,200 Communication.............. 
Chemical products.......... 134 18,800 Power, gas and water.... 
Miscellaneous manufac- 

fitting ee 56 7.200) ER AD cere eases: 

CONSTRUCTION ............... 561 1705800 FINANCE) Sein ceststes 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE INDUSTRIES.. 

AND UTILITIES....... 2,135 337,800 Educationt..20. 90.246 

Air transport and inci- Health and welfare.......... 
dental services.............. 67 7,200 Recreational service........ 
Water transport and in- Services to business........ 
cidental services............ 85 37,200 Personal services.............. 
Railway transpott............ 1,025 130,700 Miscellaneous services.... 
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590 


156 
202 
86 
6 
122 
18 


Mem- 
bership 


34,200 


96,500 
23,900 
18,900 

1,700 

5,600 
71,200 
41,400 


55,100 
900 


130,800 
14,400 
64,400 
21,700 

400 
26,900 
3,000 


Mem- 








Industry Locals __ bership 
PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION = 693 94,400 
Federal administration.. 28 3,200 
Provincial administration 74 16,400 
Local administration...... 591 74,800 
INDUSTRY NOT 
REPORTED... 16) 3,000 
ADJUSTMENT ENTRY............. 13,400 
NO°RETURN? 3, GOL Cee eee 
TOTALS Ae eee 7,629 1,588,800 





1Based on DBS Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (1960). 
2Includes some sawmilling. 


3This entry represents the difference between 
total membership as reported in the survey of 
union headquarters and the total obtained in the 
survey of local unions. 


SSS 


TABLE 2—Union representation within industry groups, 1965 


ee 


Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
{in Alphabetical Order) 





PORES ERY oes geccstpaa aor 


FISHING AND TRAPPING 


Mineral fuels.........................- 
INon-metale..... cote 


Incidental services.................. 


MANUFACTURING 


Beverages Bene ee ee 


Tobacco products.................. 
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Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union 
(Ind.) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Mining Employees’ Federation 
(CNTU) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

National Council of Canadian 
Labour (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(ind.) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 
Packinghouse Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 
Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO /CLO) 


Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 





Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO /CLO) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Boot and Shoe Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Clothing Workers Federation 
(CNTU) 

Leather and Plastic Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

United Textile Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Clothing Workers Federation 
(CNTU) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

United Textile Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Ladies’ Garment Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLO) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Upholsterers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 





Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 





Printing and publishing.......... 


Primary Metals..<..:..:iccc.<:... 
Metal fabricating.................... 


IM aACHINeLy saecetrecespescscs scoot reese 


Transportation equipment... 


Electrical products.................. 


| 
| 
| Non-metallic mineral pro- 
| 


Petroleum and coal products 
Chemical products................ 


Miscellaneous 
manufacturing..............00 





I CONSTRUCTION.......ere-- 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Air transport and incidental 
SOLVICES <scsscceessccececsensevtereests 


Water transport and inciden- 
Ral ISCLVIGES wepeaeensesenesececenree 


Railway transport 
PRUMMING ita CCS sectce-os-s0ee-e se 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Lithographers and Photoengravers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Typographical Union 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLO) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Auto Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Auto Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


I.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (Ind.) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Ind.) 

Oil workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Chemical Workers Federation 
(CNTU) 

District 50, U.M.W.A. (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
L.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLO)} 


Building Workers’ Federation 
(CNTU) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Labourers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Plumbers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
T.C.A. Sales Employees (Ind.) 


LL.A. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-C1O) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Industry Group 


Non-operating employees.. 


Truck; trams POL cr. .esenece-= 


seeeee 


Buses and streetcars.............. 


Other transpott................ 
Storage ss -cccosstese soon 


eeeere 


Communication...................5 


FINA NCES. ceccntrecrecrecavene: 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
Education: sccscteee 


Health and Welfare.......... 


Recreational services........ 
Services to business.......... 


Personal services.............. 


Miscellaneous services...... 


PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
Federal administration... 


Provincial administration 


Local administration........ 


teres 


eeeee 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Maintenance of Way 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 

Teamsters (ind.) 

Public Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 

Transit Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Canadian Telephone Employees 
(Ind.) 

Letter Carriers (CLC) 

Postal Employees (CLC) 

1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Commerce and Office Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Public Employees (CLC) 

Public Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 

Building Service Employees 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Service Employees’ Federation 
(CNTU) 

Musicians (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Commercial Telegraphers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 

Building Service Employees 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

CNTU-directly chartered 


CLC-chartered locals 

Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 

Saskatchewan Government 
Employees (Ind.) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


eee ee eee 


pie 


TABLE 3—Union membership, by province, 1965 


Num- 

ber 

of 
Province Locals 
ING WiOUmrG Lani cd meen seenene een eee 115 
IPTincerE Gd wand sistance eee 31 
INOVaySCOtiaeen weet metry eee ectet cs 337 
INeWABrUNS WICks ieee tees coer ee teen 306 
CUE DEC eer tee etn meer nec nee eames 2,063 
OntanlOsnre tee ne 2,811 
Mat OD A tenes cere treme ees 319 
Saskatche walle teec ce ee eee 391 
Alberta tcce acicenoecest son seni ae 409 
British Columbia eer eee ee 818 
BY UKOm ha INR Wa Decree eee eee 14 


Locals Reporting 


Num- Member- 
ber ship 

108 20,900 
30 1,800 
330 45,500 
279 32,000 
1,844 455,300 
2,576 614,900 
294 61,600 
345 45,300 
394 65,200 
803 2CC , 500 
10 700 








Num- Locals Reporting 
ber 
of Num- Member- 
Province Locals ber ship 
TWOTOH MOLE PLOWINCes eases see en ee 15 15 1,700 
ACUStiInent Chiny2s- eee eee — — 13,400 
INo returner cer erreeen teeareee — 601 
TOTALS See ee meee os 7,629 7,028 1,588,800 


1Mainly Seafarers, Transportation, Communication Employees, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers and actors’ equity. 

2This entry represents the difference between total membership 
reported in the survey of union Headquarters and the total obtained in 
the survey of local unions. 





TABLE 4—Union membership, by labour market area, 1965 





Labour Market 


Area Locals 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Corner Brook................ 26 
Grandiallsaeese ee 19 
Sts) OLN :Saeee eee ees 58 
Two or more areas....... 2 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown:............. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Bathurstecscsse eee 
Campbelltonee. 
Bodmundstone see 
redenicton™... ee 
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Member- 
ship 


3,200 
2,800 
9,500 
4,200 


1,400 


1,200 
17,200 
1,600 
5,800 
14,800 
1,100 
700 


2,300 
2,900 
1,700 
1,200 
6,600 
1,800 
10,700 
2,600 


Areas Having Under 
1,000 Members 


Summerside 


Bridgewater, 
Inverness, Liverpool, 
Springhill, Yarmouth 


Minto, St. Stephen, 
Sussex, Woodstock 


Labour Market Member- Areas Having Under 
Area Locals ship 1,000 Members | 
QUEBEC 
NS DESTOS Senne e eee 8 1,800 Maniwaki, Mont 
Beauharnois.................- 16 1,900 Laurier 
Buckingham.................. 14 1,700 
Drummondville............ 30 3,600 
Farnham—Granby’™.... 54 6,800 
Gaspe* set See eee 18 2,000 
Hull* (included with 
Ottawa, Ont.) 
ALO SUIS cocboncnoscoceonanbvance 45 4,500 
Lalique eee cee 13 1,900 
ACS ta CAN aaa 135 17,500 
Lachute—Ste. 

(hérese sees 26 3,600 
Montmagny.................. 9 1,500 
Nontiéal* aera 629 241,800 
Québec—Leévis™............ lea 35,100 
Québec North Shore*.. 54 14,300 
RIMM OUS Kites eeee 20 2,400 
Riviere du Loup............ 23 1,500 
Rouyn—Val d’Or*....... 58 5,400 
St) Hyacinthe=ees sen 30 7,000 
St Jeanie See 39 3,700 
Ste. Agathe— 

San CLOMC pee te ees 26 4,200 
Shawinigan.................. 41 8,000 
SHeEEDTOOKG eee ees 92 14,300 
Sorel fee eee 30 5,900 
Thetford—Megantic— 

Sia GeOnges swe 36 4,900 
Trois Riviéres................ 74 12,000 
Walleyiiel dieses ee 26 4,100 
Wictonlavillemens=ne 45 5,000 
Two or more areas...... 17 30,500 
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ae a ee eee Ee ee eee ee ee 


Labour Market 





Member- 


Areas Having Under 


Area Locals ship 1,000 Members 

ONTARIO 
SALLI ste- vores ese soieosasesae 20 1,500 Arnprior, 
Belleville—Trenton”.... 53 5,700 Bracebridge, 
PTA COM cores casecsstssessseee 26 3,200 Carleton Place, 
AraMtlOLCses,essceect----ctres 50 9,400 Collingwood, 
Brockovillewers.-conctee 21 2,800 Gananoque, 

me ha tham, feetcts.ait.....02 22 3,600 Goderich, 
RBODOULL: sccccsccncseccutsenses 21 1,900 Hawkesbury, 
Cleve wyifalll bossa eeccomeerocnca ce 33 5,100 Leamington, 

Me Ort Prancess:....c.-------. 18 1,300 Lindsay, Listowel, 
Fort William— 

Port Arthurcei rnc 113 23,500 Midland, Napanee, 
Meal CS eps estas 51 5,900 Parry Sound, Perth 
SUVS Va) en oily CREEP perry 54 7,100 Picton, Renfrew, 
FV AMitONY veaerercccspateesves 177 54,200 Sioux Lookout, 
Kapuskasing...............+++ 11 5,000 Sturgeon Falls 
BNEN OLA 525.05 ccsccesis sissies 29 3,500 
Be TER DSEOD ccc hec voc cevescnsssnsn0 42 8,400 
GUC CNC his 5. e2-cc-oezere-oe 64 14,200 
BOM GOL errr eseticccsessc 98 20,700 
Niagara Peninsula’*...... 187 32,000 
PNOLEDEB Ay sere eeceeeeteece 48 5,800 
OUTER eee 14 1,100 
MOSH AWA seer cecAcsaceses 55 24,300 
Ottawa—Hull*.............. 146 26,700 
Owen Sound..............004 15 1,200 
Pembroke waves act.ctee-s- 28 2,500 
Peterborough................ 50 8,700 
PTESCOLt re stecsesecosssecersesss 9 1,200 
Stee LOMAS wemerst eres eens 37 3,000 
Sarniaiseete-csiet teres 38 7,500 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 51 12,000 
IS IITICOCI es sasecesteseousesteees 15 1,000 
SSanING TERI cs oopseyeccoe 19 1,400 
Sirgahaieral,scrseactcercercoeeece 32 2,500 
STIG DULY seers rset eeces 719 33,800 
Timmins— 

Kirkland Lake®™........ 61 6,100 
SOTOMLON eects 567 205, 700 
WVallkcertOniccice.stettsecse= 6 1,300 
NV aAllAaCCDULG.:..:c--40.-re00- S 1,000 
SWWABINGISOTR scoysrecmenceoneosbaceone 88 33,400 
Woodstock— 

iii SOmbUT eee. -ses 25 4,400 
Two or more areas...... 20 19,200 
MANITOBA 
Bran donee ee 30 1,900 Dauphin, 
timgk lone eters: 12 2,800 Portage la Prairie 
Bes PAS ect ecssecsesseevcssecess 12 2,300 
\WAian IW ofS. < osrpaccse ree 220 51,100 
Two or more areas...... 3 3,000 
SASKATCHEWAN 
INTOOSG) SAW eeeeceesscces sees 40 4,500 Estevan, Swift 
North Battleford.......... D2, 2,300 Current 
Prince Albert................ 35 3,000 
BVP INA pee yee esieeseersses 81 13,700 
BaskatOOM see ees 100 12,100 
VOY DMIEI es cuchocsesstyiereenss 8 1,000 
YOrkKton..........-cccoeesseees 29 1,800 
Two or more areas...... 5) 5,400 





Labour Market Member- Areas Having Under 
Area Locals ship 1,000 Members 

ALBERTA 
IBlaintttore..seecseeess se 11 1,300 Drumheller, Edson, 
Cal Oar eetercssattrcetr teeters 117 25,100 Grande Prairie, 
IEdimonitonicc eect 152 30,000 Red Deer 
Hethbridgercns.cstn 43 2,900 
Medicine) Hatee..c- 29 2,600 
Two or more areas...... 5 2,600 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Central Vancouver 

Tslandtieeere. tn vues 62 14,800 Chilliwack, Dawson 
Granbrooke. eee 29 4,000 Creek, Princeton 
Kamloops: e eee 36 3,300 
Katimatevs ees 5 1,800 
Okanagan Valley*........ 60 8,000 
Prince Georsemunse 32 3,900 
Prince Rupert................ 39 3,700 
Trail—Nelson’.............. 40 6,100 
Vancouver— 

New Westminster*... 366 124,900 
WiCtOnaien ence rere 88 15,000 
Two or more areas...... 12 12,200 





*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more NES local 
office areas. See Appendix. 





APPENDIX TO TABLE 4—Labour market areas comprising 
two or more local office areas. 


i 


Labour market areas appear in italics, followed by names of the 
component NES local office areas in light type. 


QUEBEC 

Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, 
Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: Chicoutimi, 
Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville d’Alma. Lachute- 
Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montréal; Montréal, Ste Anne de 
Bellevue. Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Québec Nerth Shore: Baie 
Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept Iles. Rouyn- Val d’Or: Rouyn, 
Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St Jérome. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thet- 
ford Mines, Ville St Georges. Trois Riviéres: Louiseville, Trois- 
Rivieres. 


ONTARIO 

Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort 
William, Port Arthur. Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, 
Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: Hull, Que., 
Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: 
Kirkland Lake, Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oak- 
ville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: Tillsonburg, Wood- 


stock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port 
Alberni. Okanagan Valley: Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. 7i rail-Nelson: 
Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission City, New 
Westminster, Vancouver. 
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Employment Review 


Employment in December, at 6,933,- 
000, was virtually unchanged from 
November. In previous years, employ- 
ment has usually declined considerably 
during this period. 

Unemployment showed a_ smaller- 
than-seasonal increase between Novem- 
ber and December, rising by 32,000 to 
252,000. The unemployment rate in De- 
cember represented 3.5 per cent of the 
labour force compared with 4.1 per cent 
in December 1964, and 5.1 per cent in 
December 1963. Seasonally adjusted, the 
December 1965 unemployment rate was 
3.4 per cent. 


The labour force showed unusual 
strength during the month, rising by 
26,000, whereas typically it declines at 
this time. The total, at 7,185,000, was 
higher than a year earlier by 273,000, or 
3.9 per cent. For men and women, the 
advance was of about equal magnitude. 
The year-to-year increase in the male 


Labour Market Conditions 


labour force was well above the aver- 
age for any year since 1957. 

Employment in December was 305,- 
000, or 4.6 per cent higher, and unem- 
ployment 32,000 lower than a year 
earlier. 


Employment 


Non-farm employment rose by 47,000 
to 6,463,000 between November and 
December, whereas in previous years it 
has declined during this period. Farm 
employment declined by an estimated 
53,000. 

Compared with a year earlier, non- 
farm employment was up by 362,000, 
or 5.9 per cent. All of the service-pro- 
ducing industries contributed to the ad- 
vance. Construction employment con- 
tinued at a very high level, the total 
being well above last year. 

Employment was noticeably higher 
than a year ago in all regions. The 


gains ranged from 3.2 per cent in 
the Prairie region to 6.9 per cent in 
the Atlantic region. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment rose by 32,000 to 
252,000 between November and Decem- 
ber, a relatively small increase for this 
time of year. 

Compared with a year earlier, unem- 
ployment was down 32,000. Of the 
252,000 unemployed in December, 
205,000 had been unemployed for three 
months or less. The remaining 47,000, 
or 19 per cent of the total, had been 
unemployed for four months or more. 
A year earlier, this group accounted for 
24 per cent of the total. 


The review is prepared by the Employ- 


ment and Labour Market Division of the 
Economics and Research Branch. 



































Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
December December December December December December December December 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Metropolitan ese eee 1 3 8 8 2 — ais! 
Mayor Industrials... 6 8 12, 14 8 4 — — 
Major Agricultural.................. 2 3 6 10 6 1 — co 
IMITOT IANS, pes tees Le ee ae 13 22 24 Di 744 8 — — 
Totalt ie mek. re 2D 35 45 59 43 15 — —_— 
Note: Grande Prairie was not included in the survey prior to January 1965. 
Classification of Labour Market Areas—December 
Substantial Moderate 
Labour Labour Approximate Labour 
Surplus Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
ST. JOHN’S Es Quebec-Levis Calgary 
Vancouver-New Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster- Halifax 
(labour force 75, 000 or more) Abbotsford* Hamilton 
WINNIPEG << Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 


iii lL Lc... eer eee eee eee 
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Classification of Labour Market Areas—December 








Substantial Moderate 
Labour Labour Approximate Labour 
Surplus Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
CORNER BROOK ae Brantford Guelph 
GRANBY-FARNHAM- Cornwall Kingston 
COWANSVILLE xe FT. WILLIAM- Kitchener 
JOLIETTE <= PT. ARTHUR <e London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL MONCTON ay Lac St. Jean Peterborough 
AREA NEW GLASGOW <a Niagara Peninsula Saint John 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; SHAWINIGAN < Oshawa Sarnia 
60 per cent or more in non- Rouyn-Val d’Or Sudbury 
agricultural activity) Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
TIMMINS 


KIRKLAND LAKE 
NEW LISKEARD ae 
Trois Rivieres 

















Victoria 
CHARLOTTETOWN ~< BARRIE < Brandon 
Riviere du Loup LETHBRIDGE <a Chatham 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL NORTH Moose Jaw 
AREAS BATTLEFORD ae Red Deer 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Prince Albert Regina 
40 per cent or more in ->THETFORD- Saskatoon 
agriculture) MEGANTIC-VILLE 
ST. GEORGES 
YORKTON <a 
Bathurst BELLEVILLE- Beauharnois 
BRIDGEWATER < TRENTON < Brampton 
CAMPBELLTON = Bracebridge Drumheller 
DRUMMONDVILLE < CENTRAL- Fredericton 
Gaspe VANCOUVER < Galt 
| MONTMAGNY < ISLAND Goderich 
NEWCASTLE ke CHILLIWACK < Grande Prairie 
QUEBEC NORTH CRANBROOK ae Lachute-Ste. Therese 
SHORE <= Dauphin Lindsay 
| RIMOUSKI << Dawson Creek LISTOWEL R= 
| St. Stephen EDMUNDSTON < Medicine Hat 
SOREL ce GRAND FALLS << North Bay 
MINOR AREAS SUMMERSIDE << Kamloops Pembroke 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) YARMOUTH <a KENTVILLE << St. Thomas 
| Okanagan Valley Sault Ste. Marie 
OWEN SOUND << Simcoe 
PORTAGE LA STRATFORD <+ 
PRAIRIE <— Trail-Nelson 
Prince George-Quesnel Walkerton 
Prince Rupert Weyburn 
| Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
| ST. HYACINTHE < 
| St. Jean 
SWIFT CURRENT < 
| Truro 
VALLEYFIELD ate 
| Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. < 


The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For an 
explanation of the classification used, see page 76. 
* The NES office was previously at Mission City; the geographical boundaries of the area remain unchanged, 
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Latest Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 





Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Wear 
TOLAL CLVIELAN LABOURSEOR CET (@)zeeceternee (000) Dec. 11 7,185 +0.4 +3.9 
159919) F)'/ 70 Reem nM ths CODDNURERIUNEES 5 FS MEE ose creer ae (000) Dec. 11 6,933 —0.1 +4.6 
A STICUI EUG str sce ees see eee tao noun Perce: (000) Dec. 11 470 —10.1 —10.8 
INOnsASTiCUltures. -iirses cancescsccoth corte ta tens ca ensetene-vestueseen eres (000) Dec. 11 6,463 +0.7 +5.9 
Paid: WOLKCLS sas esecncassrrsrcorectest cottnedt ete tcexrescctecezacetetceaeemees (000) Deer 11 5,887 +0.4 +5.7 
AL WOLK So) OUTS Of MO heme rre sre ert ee eee (000) Decal 5,800 +19.4 +4.9 
AE work less than so nOULSeemeee seen eee (000) Dec. 11 967 —47.8 +5.5 
Employed but not at wOrkan gi ..sces-cevesaeeeeeeere (000) Dec. 11 166 —27.8 —8.8 
Unemployed isc .cites, ivasistecscateesttse-sue tte restacucersceeen cual avtstete emanates (000) Dec. 11 252 +14.5 —11.3 
A tam tiC es cress Sree (000) Dec. 11 44 +51.7 +10.0 
Qiiebecin sd. Aiea ae ee ee (000) Dect 97 +4.3 —6.7 
Ontarios. ere cee (000) Dec. 11 60 +22.4 =O) 1 
Prairie: POSS ee ee a E..  ee (000) Dec. 11 29 +20.8 —12.1 
PACIfIiC 5, Kei Sin Fe Se a ee (000) Deer it 22 —= 1220 —29.0 
Withoutiworksandiscekin sg) WOnk marae srt in atestenerne (000) Dec. 11 232 +13.7 —14.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days ecceccctececc- se scus cere (000) Dec. 11 20 +25.0 +42.9 
INDUSTRIAL BMPEOY MENTE G949 = 100) eevee teen eeeseee ee October 143.5 —0.4 +6.5 
Manufacturing7employment (1949 —1l00)ieerresecerereseerereeseeee teers October 132.0 —0.5 +6.8 
TMMIGRA TION 0 eeeceiscrcccescanesshescstsotiecccis ects tances en ee Ist 9 mos. 108,409 — +28 .0 
Destined! tosthe labour forces cee ce certeeetrter eee Ist 9 mos. 5), 355) +29.1 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikesand LockoOuts’ .cscscceeececeesectn: ooo eastern tation cscs doe meee ree December 58 —25.7 +20.8 
INO. Of Workers INVOLVE ic ssccccossesseet cn cestenecescer ci cets-sedaeratet seen ee meee December 97185 —19.3 —72.7 
Duration an man days. ...<ccce cee eeeieee tree tere ese eee eee December 86,460 —19.8 —81.2 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.).............:.::sccceceeeeeeesees October $93 .58 +1.4 +5.8 
Average hourly earnings) (nt e,) eecsccccerseses sere so teeseeteneseee eee eee October S215 +0.9 +5.9 
Averare Nouns wOrkedsper weeka (itt) meenneiecstes turn tettee sas tener October 41.5 +0.5 —0.3 
Average weekly wages) (ily): sevterres.cectatsceccs cose eeees: ce. cenct eee cee October $89.22 +1.5 +5.8 
Gonsumen price index (1949100) Rereremeter eerste cts sense teaeee eee eee December 140.8 +0.4 +2.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949=100).............. October 152.5 +0.9 +2.6 
Total labOursinCom\e ree $000,000 October 2,299 —0.3 +12.0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Totali(average:1949= 100) Rae ee eres eee ease reece tes < eee November 248 .4 : + 9.4 
Manufacturing o..cc.0 ccses coon tas eee ees are ee November ZISeT +0.5 + 8.6 
Durables, .cccvctectige con ane eee ence ae ~ November 230.8 +2.6 +12.5 
Non-durables).c.sictesccereectrteecstcaceceecet tte eer ee ee November 209.0 —1.5 + 5.1 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION (5) 
S CATES oc ccoaihles inns eeeceumansceanccd die saaudotteae 4ateies Dances eed oie Seca Renee December 12,389 —23.8 + 1.9 
Completions 5.224 sees ev caiceeeteteess aeos steam December 9,384 + 2.3 +20.2 
Under construction:serecee. ies ee ee eee December 101,786 + 2.9 +13.2 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(6) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Third Quarter Report 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


To End of September 1965 


The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved 
persons gainfully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 
resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch from the reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to supplement these. 
For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, that coverage in such 


industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain 
of the service groups, is not as complete as in industries 
covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. Similarly, a 
small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial, 
may be omitted from the Department’s records because of 
lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the period under 
review is usually greater than indicated in the article and 
tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time for 
inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists, and the statis- 
tics are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 











ee ee 


Up to the end of November, the Depart- 
ment of Labour had received reports on 
388* industrial fatalities that occurred in 
Canada during the third quarter of 1965, 
covering July, August and September. 
During the previous quarter, 273 fatali- 
ties were recorded. This is 53 more than 
the previously published preliminary to- 
falof°220 (Gs Oct-11965, p. 915). 


In the third quarter of last year, 390 
fatalities were recorded—59 more than 
the preliminary figure of 331 (L.G., Jan. 
19655 Do). 

Industrial fatalities in Canada that oc- 
curred during the third quarter of 1965 
were distributed in the age groups as 
follows (figures for women in paren- 
theses): 


Workers 
Age Group Fatalities Employed (000) 
15-19 11 (-) 570 ( 386) 
20-24 48 (2) 601 ( 346) 
25-44 (eset) 92,270, 0.109) 
45-64 Damme i555 1) 5.) 
65+ 14 (-) 180 ( 41) 
Total 334 (4) 5,182 (2,097) 


In two occupations—transport and 
communications; craftsmen, production 
process and related workers—comprising 
32 per cent of the total workers em- 
ployed, 57 per cent of the total fatalities 
occurred. While in the primary occupa- 
tions, comprising one-eighth of the total 
workers employed, every fifth fatality 
occurred; in the white collar and service 
occupations, comprising over half of the 


*See Tables H-1, and H-2 at back of this 
book. 


total workers employed, every tenth fa- 
tality occurred. 

During the quarter, there were four 
multi-fatality accidents that brought 
death to 43 workmen. Seventeen persons, 
including aircraft crew members and em- 
ployees in various industries, died in the 
Canadian Pacific Airlines DC-6B crash 
near 100 Miles House, B.C., on July 8, 
when all aboard were killed. Twelve con- 
struction workers died on September 7 as 
a result of the caisson explosion on the 
site of the Three Rivers bridge under 
construction in Quebec. Five seamen 
were lost in an explosion on the Canada 
Steamship Lines freighter “Fort William” 
on September 14 in Montreal Harbour, 
Que. Nine employees of Booth Fisheries 
Company perished in a disaster on Sep- 
tember 24, when the fishing freighter 
“Suzanne E” sank in a storm on Lake 
Winnipeg, Man. 


In The Construction Industry 


The largest number of fatalities, 98, 
occurred in the construction industry. Of 
these fatalities, 20 were in buildings, 41 
in highways, and 37 in other construction. 

Of the 88 fatalities that occurred in 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities industries, 14 were in air trans- 
portation; 25 each in water transportation 
and in local and highway transportation; 
10 in railway transportation; 2 in mis- 
cellaneous transportation; 4 in storage, 
and 8 in electric power industries. 

The 47 fatalities recorded in the manu- 
facturing industry were distributed as 
follows: 3 each in food and beverage 


products, and in metal fabricating indus- 
tries products; 1 each in clothing prod- 
ucts, machinery products, and electrical 
products; 9 in wood products; 6 each in 
paper products and in primary metal in- 
dustries products; 8 in transportation 
equipment products; 4 in non-metallic 
mineral products; and 5 in chemical 
products. 

In the mining industry, 16 of the 36 
fatalities were in metal mining; 3 in coal 
mining; 2 in petroleum and oil wells; 
and 15 in non-metal mining. 

In agriculture 22 fatalities were re- 
corded. 

Of the 47 remaining, 17 were in 
forestry; 14 in trade; 9 in service; 4 in 
fishing; 2 in public administration and 
1 in finance. 


Accident-Type Group 


An analysis of the 338 fatalities in 
the third quarter of 1965, shows that 90 
(27 per cent) were caused by collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc. Automobiles 
and trucks were involved in 33 acci- 
dents; aircraft in 29; tractors and load- 
mobiles in 11; watercraft in 9; railway 
in 5; and street railway, other transpor- 
tation vehicles, and miscellaneous agen- 
cies in 1 each. 

Of the 79 fatalities (23 per cent) that 
were in the accident-type group of “being 
struck by different objects”, 17 were the 
result of being struck by tools, machin- 
ery, cranes, etc.; 12 were caused by 
moving vehicles; and 50 were in the 
category of such objects as falling trees 

Continued on page 48 
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Older Workers 


Situation of Unemployed Older Worker in U.S. 
Will Be Determined by National Economy 


The report of Secretary of Labor Wil- 
lard Wirtz to Congress in 1965, “The 
Older American Worker,” suggested ac- 
tion that might be taken in the United 
States on behalf of older workers. 

The report suggested the need for col- 
lective bargaining procedures that would 
galvanize opportunities for hiring unem- 
ployed workers with long industrial ser- 
vice, while at the same time protect the 
seniority rights of employed workers. 

The situation of the unemployed older 
worker is fundamentally determined by 
the condition of the national economy. 
As long as there exists a considerable 
body of unemployed persons, the unem- 
ployed older worker will be competing 
for jobs at a disadvantage. The factors of 
education, training and mobility work 
primarily to the advantage of younger 
workers. 

Full employment comes first in any 
serious intention to eliminate the disad- 
vantages that unemployed older workers 
must overcome, states the report. It goes 
on to say that, given a high and expand- 
ing level of employment, a vigorous na- 
tion-wide employment effort, coupled 
with new and improved methods of 
counselling, training, and placement are 
requisites in a program directed toward 
any meaningful expansion of job oppor- 
tunities. 

The report stressed the importance of: 
(1) intensive individual and group coun- 
selling; (2) the larger provision of train- 
ing and retraining opportunities for older 
workers, especially through on-the-job 
training (L.G. 1963, p. 1102); (3) the 
development of new and more effective 
methods of training adult workers (L.G. 
Aug. 1965, p. 704); (4) more opportuni- 
ties for basic education and income sup- 
plements to make this education practica- 
ble. (Canadian experience has resulted in 
current thinking along similar lines.) 

The report points out that to achieve 
this will call not only for action in new 
directions, but for special leadership at a 
key point in the administration of the 
nation’s manpower programs. The report 
emphasizes that special attention should 
be given to the problems of older work- 
ers in any attempt at development of a 
nation-wide employment program. 

Techniques for the advance planning 
of manpower requirements are being ap- 
plied in a number of industries, and have 
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been used successfully in several difficult 
disputes over adjustment to technological 
change, the report states. Techniques 
aimed at redesigning jobs to permit great- 
er numbers of older workers to function 
effectively and at high levels of produc- 
tivity are only beginning to be developed. 

The U.S. Secretary of Labor’s report 
concluded by calling for a larger, more 
informed effort on behalf of older work- 
ers, and urged that arbitrary discrimina- 
tion could and should be stopped. It 
recommended enlarging the abilities of 
those older workers whose limitations 
were an obstacle to their employment, 
and it also called for improvement in the 
process of matching men and jobs, where 
that process was working to the disad- 
vantage of older workers. The report 
declared that these goals were possible 
through exertion of the national will 
—coupled with a national effort incor- 
porating four types of programs: 

(1) Action to eliminate arbitrary 
age discrimination in employment; 

(2) action to adjust institutional 
arrangements which are a disad- 
vantage to older workers; 

(3) action to increase the availa- 
bility of work for older workers; 

(4) action to enlarge educational 
concepts and institutions to meet the 
needs of and provide opportuni- 
ties for older workers. 


The Factors Involved 


The report was based on a lengthy 
study that included examination of per- 
sonnel practices affecting: the employ- 
ment of older workers, the changing job 
market, characteristics of older workers 
and their effects on employability, social 
and economic consequences of restricted 
employment, and government action on 
problems affecting the employment of 
older workers. 

The examination demonstrated that a 
variety of factors determine the age at 
which job-seekers move into the “older 
worker” category after encountering age 
restrictions on employment. These fac- 
tors include the occupations and indus- 
tries to which older workers were at- 
tached, the job-market conditions where 
they lived, the hiring practices of in- 
dividual employers, and the institutional 
factors that impinged upon or directly 
controlled the hiring process. 


At 30, a worker may not be eligible 
for a job in those few establishments 
which confine their recruitment to recent 
high school and college graduates. At 40, 
he may find age restrictions becoming 
more common, as employers begin to 
reveal a pattern of preference for young- 
er workers. By age 45, his employment 
opportunities are likely to contract sharp- 
ly. They shrink more severely at age 55, 
and virtually vanish by age 65. 

The study explains that this situation 
does not mean that workers aged 45 or 
over cannot get jobs or cannot get good 
jobs. It does mean, however, that their 
job search may be long and hard, for 
they will be given no consideration for 
employment in some establishments. For 
many, it also means that their choices 
narrow; that they must accept reduced 
wages—in some cases, for the same kind 
of work, and in others, for work at lower 
skills. 


These have been the major findings in 
previous investigations into the employ- 
ment problems of older workers. They 
were confirmed more recently by surveys 
conducted in Baltimore, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Memphis and Salt Lake 
City by the U.S. Employment Service 
and its co-operating state employment 
services to determine what considerations 
affect the hiring of older workers. 


What the earlier survey revealed was 
that only 8.6 per cent of all new workers 
hired by the establishments surveyed in 
1964 were aged 45 or over—less than 
one third of this age group’s proportion 
among the unemployed. In fact, one out 
of five employers failed to hire a single 
new worker who had reached 45, and 
half reported that fewer than 5 per cent 
of all new workers hired were in this age 
group, 

On the other hand, workers aged 45 
or over accounted for at least 15 per cent 
of all new workers hired by one out of 
every five employers. Many of these em- 
ployers praised the older worker for his 
job performance, stability, dependability, 
responsibility, knowledge and experience, 
adaptability, trainability, and other desir- 
able traits. The findings showed also that 
employment opportunities for older 
workers were greatest in establishments 
with an affirmative policy of hiring with- 
out regard to age. 














Women’s Bureau 


Female Union Members Form 


15.4 Per Cent 


of Total Membership 


The Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (Section 9 vi) passed in 
1962, has made it possible for the first 
time to estimate the extent of women’s 
participation in the labour organizations 
of Canada, 

The Act requires every labour organi- 
zation subject to its provisions to report 
members of its locals, in male and female 
categories, to the Dominion Statistician, 
who administers the legislation. 

The first annual report of the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce* under the Act 
covering the fiscal period ending in 1962, 
appeared in June 1965. 

According to the report, female mem- 
bers numbered 233,249, which is 15.4 
per cent of all members reported. They 
were organized in international unions 
comprising 47.8 per cent, national unions 
with 33.8 per cent, and government em- 
ployees’ organizations with the remainder 
of 18.4 per cent. 

Male members were in the majority in 
145 of the 169 reporting unions. Only 35 
per cent of the locals reporting included 
women members, and the 24 unions with 
a majority of women accounted for 75.- 
332, or 32 per cent of all women mem- 
bers. 

By region, the highest proportion of 
organized women workers was in Sas- 
katchewan, which accounted for 22.1 per 
cent of the total, followed by Quebec and 
Alberta with 19.4 and 15.9 per cent 
respectively. 

The union women were most highly 
concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, 
which together accounted for more than 
two thirds of the total number of women 
members. 


* * * 


UAW Women’s Conference 


Plant problems affecting women work- 
ers were the subject of study at a recent 
week-end conference at the UAW Edu- 
cation Centre, Port Elgin, Ont. spon- 
sored by the Canadian Region in co- 


operation with their Detroit-based Wo- 
men’s Department. 

Discussion outlines prepared for the 
workshops posed a number of typical 
questions: 


Layoffs 


Staff reductions start by going down 
the seniority lists, and later some men 
begin to spread the feeling that they 
should be given preference in employ- 
ment over married women. The married 
women contend that they work out of 
economic necessity and in order to sup- 
port their children. They say young girls 
living at home without family respon- 
sibilities should be laid off. What stand 
should be taken by the local union in 
such a situation? 


Equal Pay 


In a plant, similar work is being done 
in various areas of the shop, in some 
cases by women, and in others by men. 
The men receive a higher hourly rate of 
pay. There is no equal-pay clause in the 
contract. Some men in the shop approve 
of the situation, and so do a number of 
women who oppose any action, fearing 
that compulsory equal pay might endan- 
ger their jobs. What steps should be 
taken to institute equal pay for equal 
work in such situations? 


Discrimination 


A small number of women employed 
in a predominantly male plant are told 
by their co-workers that they are not 
wanted, a feeling shared by management. 
They are over-scrutinized and harassed at 
every step, and their weaknesses exag- 
gerated. How would one go about proc- 
essing such a grievance, if it is considered 
to be a grievance, and if the committee- 
man does not think it is a legitimate 


ee 


* Report for 1962-Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act-C25-3/1962 Queen’s 
Printer $2. (English and French). 


grievance? What are the rights of women 
in such a situation? 


Union Representation 


Despite a majority of women workers, 
men hold all the jobs in the local union, 
with the exception of recording and 
financial secretary, which is held by a 
woman because she is most capable of 
performing these duties. Women who run 
for office do not enjoy the full support of 
their female co-workers and seem to be 
at odds with each other, presenting a 
somewhat comic spectacle. What if any- 
thing, should be done about this situa- 
tion? What steps should be taken to 
overcome the male employees’ conten- 
tion that women “always fight among 
themselves” and tend to be jealous of 
female co-workers who would like to 
remedy the situation? 


Job Classification 


A practice seems to have arisen in 
which duties which women cannot per- 
form, either because they are physically 
too demanding or require greater skill, 
are included in job requirements, thereby 
dividing the duties into “men’s” jobs and 
“women’s” jobs. As a consequence, wo- 
men whose jobs are eliminated are laid 
off, while men who have less seniority 
are kept working. What can be done 
about this? 


Working Mothers 


Blame for the problems of increased 
child delinquency tends to be placed on 
the shoulders of the working mother. 
Keeping mother at home, it is contended, 
would eliminate the problem. 


New Handbook 


The UAW Women’s Department is in 
the process of preparing a revised hand- 
book for Local Union Women’s Commit- 
tees. The booklet clarifying the role of 
the working woman today hopefully will 
point the way to dealing with some of 
these problems. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Plant Labour-Management Committee 


Reformed with Stronger Foundations 


When major plant, equipment and pro- 
duction changes were being planned for 
the world-famous organ manufacturers, 
Casavant Fréres of St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
company President and General Manag- 
er Charles Perrault called on the plant 
labour-management committee to ease 
the strain. 

Though this committee had been dor- 
mant for some time, Mr. Perrault realized 
that complete co-operation between la- 
bour and management would be neces- 
sary if all the proposed changes were to 
be made with the greatest efficiency. So 
he requested that the Casavant Fréres 
labour-management co-operation com- 
mittee be reformed with stronger founda- 
tions. That was two-and-a-half years ago. 

The committee has been meeting regu- 
larly ever since, dealing with such mat- 


ters as location of departments, machi- 
nery, handling operations, structures of 
the various departments, and alternative 
methods of carrying out operations. 

Mr. Perrault also found that the com- 
mittee members had many good sugges- 
tions and much useful information to 
hand over to the consulting engineers 
who were in charge of the moderniza- 
tion. 


Able to Foresee Changes 


In addition, the committee members 
were able to foresee changes which 
would result from the new working con- 
ditions and prepare the employees for 
these changes, and any initial difficulties 
that might arise before all the renova- 
tions were complete. 

The committee is now working on new 


Old Craft Gets New Look In Toronto 


One of the oldest crafts in the world is 
giving itself a completely new look, as 
well as new life, in the Toronto area. 

Two trade unions, 14 contractors and 
four manufacturers have banded together 
to give the lathing and plastering industry 
an energetic shot in the arm through 
their Plastering Information Centre, 

The centre, with its showroom, work- 
room and offices, is completely supported 
by the three groups. Each union member 
contributes a fixed amount for each hour 
he works. Each contractor also contrib- 
utes a fixed amount for each hour his 
tradesmen work. All the contractors are 


members of the Contracting Plasterers’ 
Association of Toronto Inc. 

The showroom at Pic contains large- 
scale samples of arches, textures, mold- 
ings, concave and convex curves and 
cut-aways showing various styles of lath- 
ing and studding. In the workroom Pic 
experts make up samples of plaster tex- 
ture and colour for use by architects in 
drawing up their specifications. 


Enthusiastic Supporters 


Edward B. Higgins, secretary-treasurer 
of Pic, says: “The unions and manage- 
ment are enthusiastic supporters and 


production methods, particularly prob- 
lems resulting from production changes. 

In order to keep the committee strong, 
their new constitution calls for alternat- 
ing the chairmanship between manage- 
ment and labour; a permanent secretary; 
replacing both labour and management 
representatives at intervals to bring in 
new people with new ideas. 

Mr. Perrault notes: “Management and 
labour agree that this co-operation com- 
mittee is a source of good understanding 
and of increased production and that it 
must be kept operating. It is also under- 
stood that the necessary changes to as- 
sure its good operation must be consid- 
ered from time to time and that the 
committee must not become a simple 
matter of routine.” 


Area 


have a share in the operation of their 
information centre. It can do only good. 
Already it is creating more demand for 
lath and plaster construction, so both 
groups are benefiting through this en- 
lightened self-interest.” 

Ed Thompson, business agent for Lo- 
cal 48, Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International Association of 
United States and Canada, comments: 

“Our union local is proud to be a 
partner in the Pic development and the 
efforts towards continued steady employ- 
ment.” 


New Workers Needed For Changing Marine Scene 


Though sailors “still go down to the sea 
in ships”, the ways of marine life have 
changed considerably since the days of 
the sailing ships. Today’s modern fishing 
fleets use radar, depth-gauges, sonar sys- 
tems and ship-to-shore radio communica- 
tions. 

To keep up with all these changes, 
Lunenburg Foundry and Engineering 
Ltd., of Lunenburg, N.S., has to employ 
such highly-skilled craftsmen as fitters, 
welders, molders, construction and ma- 
rine electricians, electronic technicians, 
riggers, pipe fitters, plumbers, sheet metal 
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workers, pattern makers, carpenters, die- 
sel and engine mechanics. 

Finding these workers has become so 
difficult that Lunenburg Foundry, in co- 
operation with the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ments of Labour and Education, and the 
Federal Department of Labour, has in- 
stituted special training programs for 
younger workers. 


Evening Study Supervised 


These young men go to school two 
nights a week for 20-class terms then 
work in the plant during the day. Even- 


ing study is supervised by one of the 
company’s engineers who is paid by the 
governments. 

Both the company and the provincial 
government are delighted with the re- 
sults. Within two years the young 
trainees can be certified, and after a 
further two years on-the-job training they 
can become journeymen. 

John J. Kinley, who last year succeed- 
ed his father Senator Kinley as president 
of the Lunenburg Foundry and Engineer- 
ing Ltd., highly praised this program to 
train employees as skilled workers. 








Certification and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for four days in November. The 
Board granted 10 applications for cer- 
tification, ordered four representation 
votes and rejected eight applications for 
certification. It also granted one applica- 
tion for revocation of certification. The 
Board received 21 applications for cer- 
tification, two applications for revocation 
of certification and allowed the with- 
drawal of one application for certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Syndicat National des Employés de 
Rod Service (CSN), on behalf of a unit 
of mail truck drivers employed by Rod 
Service Ltée-Ltd., Montreal, Que. (L.G., 
Dec. 1965, p. 1197). L’Association des 
Employés de Rod Service Ltée, had in- 
tervened. 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
transport drivers employed by St-Hyacin- 
the Express Inc., St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
(L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1075). The Board’s 
Reasons for Judgment will be distributed 
as a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement. 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Canadian Tugboat Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by C. H. Cates & Sons Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Deeks-McBride Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Great West Towing & Sal- 
vage Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Kingcome Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Ocean Cement Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Vancouver Tug Boat Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

10. Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion on behalf of a unit of line pilots 
employed by TransAir Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, applicant, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, respondent, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, in- 
tervener (L.G., Aug. 1965, p. 734). The 
Board directed that the names of the 
applicant and the intervener appear on 
the ballot in the vote which affected a 
unit of locomotive engineers in the New- 
foundland area. (Returning Officer: W. 
J. Gillies). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, le Syndicat des 
Employés de Transport de Delson, appli- 
cant and intervener, and Delson Trans- 
port Limited, Delson, Que., respondent 
(iG Oct. 1963; p. 931, Decs 1965, <p. 
1197). The Board directed that the 
names of both applicants appear on the 
ballot. (Returning Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Eastern Branch, applicant, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Ltd. and Trans-Lake Shipping 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., respondents, and the 
National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, intervener. The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and intervener appear on the ballot. 

4. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Lo- 
cal 879, applicant, Leather Cartage Lim- 
ited, Hamilton, Ont., respondent, and 
R. Gordon Smith, intervener (mail driv- 
ers and mail sorters) (L.G., Dec. 1965, 
Die 199): 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Marine Officers Union, 
applicant, Porter Shipping Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont., respondent, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, intervener (marine engineers) 
(LG... @etal965, <p; 734). The Board’s 


Reasons for Judgment will be distributed 
as a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement. 

2. Canadian Marine Officers Union, 
applicant, Levis Ferry Limited, Que., re- 
spondent, International Union of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, 
intervener, National Association of Ma- 
rine Engineers of Canada, intervener, 
and le Syndicat des Employés de la 
Traverse de Levis (CSN), intervener 
(marine engineers) (L.G., Oct. 1965, p. 
734). The Board’s Reasons for Judgment 
will be distributed as a LABOUR GAZETTE 
supplement. 

3. Canadian Television Union (Syn- 
dicat Canadian de la Télévision), appli- 
cant, Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, respondent, International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, intervener, 
and Le Syndicat General du Cinema et 
de la Television (CSN) intervener (L.G., 
Oct. 1965; p2938). 

4. Canadian Transportation Workers’ 
Union No. 192, N.C.C.L., applicant, Ov- 
ernite Express Ltd., Hull, Que., respond- 
ent, and Locals 106, 879 and 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, interveners (L.G., Nov. 1965, 
p. 1075). The application was rejected, the 
Board having denied the request of the 
applicant union for permission to with- 
draw the application because the request 
had been submitted at a late stage in the 
proceedings when the Board had com- 
pleted its investigation through all stages, 
had set the matter down for a hearing, 
and had issued subpoenas to witnesses. 

5. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
applicant, and Quebec Cartier Mining 
Co., Port Cartier, Que., respondent (ma- 
rine engineers) (L.G., Oct., p. 931). 

6. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
applicant, Quebec North Shore & Labra- 
dor Railway Co., Sept-Iles, Que., re- 
spondent, and International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, 
intervener (marine engineers) (L.G., 
Oct. 1965, p93): 

7. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
applicant, and Midlake Steamship Limit- 
ed, Chatham, Ont., respondent (licensed 
engineers) (L.G., Oct. 1965, p. 931). 

8. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
applicant, and Carryore Limited, Mont- 
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real, Que., respondent (marine engi- 
meers) . (5G, Oct 190.4 0 730). 

Each of the four applications immedi- 
ately above was rejected as not having 
been made by the applicant to the Board 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 47 of the Act. Only one of the 
persons signing the said applications was 
at the time of signing an officer of the 
union and there was no evidence given 
that the second person signing had been 
authorized to do so by resolution duly 
passed at a meeting of the applicant 
union. 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application 
for revocation of certification affecting 
Fred Augerman, applicant, Maple Leaf 
Broadcasting Company Limited (Station 
CHML), Hamilton, Ont., respondent, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, respondent 
CEG Nov 1965 4p2 1075). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 979 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of city 
and highway transport drivers employed 
by Norton Motor Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: C. Arthur 
Frey). 

2. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
and Building Material Employees, Local 
362, and General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of trans- 
port drivers employed by Midland Su- 
perior Express Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Transcanada 
Communications Limited (CKCK-TV), 
Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: C. 
Arthur Frey). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of CJPM-TV Inc., 
Chicoutimi, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

5. Transportation - Communication 
Employees Union, System Division No. 7 
on behalf of a unit of operators, dis- 
patchers and agents employed at cer- 
tain work places by Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

6. Amalgamated Transit Union, Divi- 
sion 1374, on behalf of a unit of bus 
drivers employed in Manitoba and On- 
tario by Thiessen Bus Lines Ltd., Grey 
Goose Bus Lines Ltd., and Red River 
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Motor Coach Lines Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: C. Arthur 
Frey). 

7. United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by Norfolk Co- 
Operative Company Limited, Simcoe, 
Jarvis, Courtland and Waterford, On- 
tario. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 

8. Association of Employees of 
C.J.P.M, Inc., F.C.A.I. on behalf of em- 
ployees of CJ.P.M.  Television-6, 
Chicoutimi, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

9. Transportation - Communication 
Employees Union, System Division No. 
99 on behalf of a unit of operators, 
dispatchers and agents employed by The 
Ontario Northland Transportation Com- 
mission, North Bay, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 

10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by Aqua Transportation Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

11. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by M. R. Cliff Tugboat Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

12. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by Island Tug & Barge Limited, 
Victoria, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. 
D. Meredith). 

13. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by River Towing Company Limit- 
ed, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: J. D. Meredith). 

14. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by Straits Towing Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith), 

15. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by Swiftsure Towing Company 
Limited, New Westminster, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

16. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


ated by Texada Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

17. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by F. M. Yorke & Sons Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

18. Syndicat General du Cinéma et de 
la Télévision (CNTU) on behalf of a 
unit of French network employees of 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation em- 
ployed at Montreal and Quebec City. 
(Investigatin Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

19. Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen on behalf of a unit 
of Locomotive Engineers employed by 
National Harbours Board, Montreal 
Railway Traffic Dept., Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

20. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of C.J.L.R. Inc., 
Sillery, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

21. Seafarers International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed aboard the M. V. 
“Humberbrook” by H. C. Druce & Com- 
pany of Westmount, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


1. Yvon Gauthier and Jack Bellfoy, 
applicants, Rod Service (Ottawa) Limit- 
Gels respondent, and Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local Union 91 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the Board’s order of De- 
cember 20, 1962, certifying the respond- 
ent union as bargaining agent for a unit 
of mail truck drivers of the respondent 
company. (L. G. 1963, p. 142). 

2. Marcel Cyr, applicant, Rod Service 
(Ottawa) Limited, respondent, and 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 91, of Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, respondent. The application 
was for the revocation of the Board’s 
order of Oct. 31, 1963, certifying the 
respondent union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of garage employees of the re- 
spondent company. (L.G. 1963, p. 1109). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, La Compagnie de 
Navigation Cartier Limitee, Montreal, 
Que., respondent, and International Un- 
ion of District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, intervener (Ferry La Mar- 
jolaine) (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1075). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During November, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 


1. Pacific Western Airlines, Vancouv- 
er International Airport, and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants Association 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Motor Transport Industrial Rela- 
tions Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (certain 
member companies coming within feder- 
al jurisdiction) and Local 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (northern agreement) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


4. E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Ltd., St. 
John’s, Nfid., and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: W, J. Gillies). 


5. Northland Shipping (1962) Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Local 400 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Trove Transport Limited, Toronto, 
and Locals 91 and 938 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


7. Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Locals 91, 938 and 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


8. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 520 
of the United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers (Conciliation Officer: C. 
Arthur Frey). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. United Grain Growers Ltd.; Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool; Burrard Termi- 
nals Limited; and Pacific Elevators 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Local 882 
of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., Dec. 1965, p. 1192). 


2. Northern Dock and Warehouse Co. 
Ltd., Kitimat, B.C., and United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: J. D. Meredith) (L.G., Dec. 1965, 
p. 1200). 


3. Alaska Trainship Corporation, and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
and Local 425 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1079). 


4. Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corpo- 
ration of Detroit, Michigan, and Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aero- 
space and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: T. 
B. McRae) (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1079). 


5. Frontenac Transport Limited, Que- 
bec City, and Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer, R. 1, 
Fournier) (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1079). 


-6. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont., and Local 796 
of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officers Tan: 
McRae) (L.G., Aug. 1965, p. F335). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants Association (L.G., 
Aus. LOGS ;op. Ta): 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in October to 
deal with a dispute between Denison 


Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1200) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of F. J. 
Ainsborough of Toronto, as Chairman. 
Mr. Ainsborough was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, G. S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., 
and Peter Podger, both of Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the company and union, re- 
spectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in October to 
deal with a dispute between Motor Trans- 
port Industrial Relations Bureau of On- 
tario (Inc.) (certain member companies 
coming within federal jurisdiction) and 
Locals 879, 880, 938, 141 and 91 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (freight agreement) (L.G., 
Dec. 1965, p. 1200) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of Belle- 
ville, as Chairman. Judge Anderson was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, J. W. Healy, Q.C., and 
Murray Tate, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the Bureau and Local Unions, respec- 
tively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Air Canada, 
Montreal, and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (L.G., Dec. 1965, p. 1200) was 
fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of W. H. Dickie of Toronto, 
as Chairman. Mr. Dickie was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the 
Board, H. M. Sparks and Stanley Hartt, 
both of Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively, 

4. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
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with a dispute between National Har- 
bours Board, Port of Montreal, and 
Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ Asso- 
ciation (L.G., June 1965, p. 526) was fully 
constituted in November with the ap- 
pointment of His Honour Judge J. L. 
Peloquin of Sherbrooke, as Chairman. 
Judge Peloquin was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
Arthur Matteau of Montreal, and E. C. 
Fortier of Ottawa, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limit- 
ed, Vancouver, B.C., and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Dec. 1965, p. 1200). 


2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establish- 
ment) Pinawa, Man., and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (L.G., 
Nov. 19637) p? 1079); 

3. Maritime Terminals Inc.; Quebec 
Terminals Limited; Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Clarke Steamship 
Company Limited; and Albert G. Baker 
Limited, and Lodge 1257 of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1080). 

4. Loiselle Transport Limited, Daw- 
son Creek, B.C., and Locals 31 and 362 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Oct. 
1965, p> 933). 

The texts of these four reports will be 
distributed as a LABOUR GAZETTE sup- 
plement. 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 


tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, 


and repealed the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, which had been in force 
from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regu- 
lations by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or more 
of its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for ap- 
plication to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is di- 
rectly responsible for the appointment of 
conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain col- 
lectively, and for controlling applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Minis- 
ter of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of four of- 
ficers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers sta- 
tioned in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


More Job Opportunities 
Continued from Page 16 


For a worker with dependants, who is 
moving to employment, a loan or grant 
will pay for the actual cost of transporta- 
tion for himself and his dependants, in- 
cluding meals and overnight accommo- 
dation. The actual cost of moving house- 
hold and personal effects will be paid, 
as well as the cost of moving a mobile 
home if the worker owns one. Not cov- 
ered is the cost of moving automobiles 
by other forms of transport, trailers, 
boats, livestock or pets. 


Workers with dependants will also re- 
ceive resettlement allowances on the ba- 
sis of $200 each for the worker and his 
wife, and $100 each for other depend- 
ants, up to a maximum of $1,000. 


For workers without dependants, loans 
and grants will not cover the cost of 
moving household and personal effects. 
There is a resettlement allowance of not 
more than $100 for workers in this cate- 
gory who qualify for loans. Those re- 
ceiving grants will not receive a resettle- 
ment allowance, but may apply for a loan 
to cover resettlement costs. 


Under normal circumstances, a loan 
will be repaid in not more than 20 
monthly instalments, commencing four 
months after the loan is made. These 
provisions are necessarily flexible to 
avoid creating hardship. Interest on loans 
will be at the rate of five and three-quar- 
ters per cent a year. 


If a worker, who has obtained a loan 
or grant, has to take a medical examina- 
tion as a condition of his new employ- 
ment, an additional grant may be made 
to cover the cost of the examination. 


There is a retroactive provision for 
workers who moved, on their own initia- 
tive, to assume employment before the 
program came into effect, They will be 
eligible for a loan or grant if it is found 
that, at the time they were unemployed, 
they met the provisions of the program, 
and if they make application within three 
months of the date of their arrival at the 
place to which they moved. This also 
applies to those who move on their own 
initiative after the program takes effect. 


The Manpower Mobility Program will 
be administered by the National Employ- 
ment Service, and applications for loans 
and grants should be made to local NES 
Offices. 





Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
held that voluntary associations of unions 
such as the Vancouver and District La- 
bour Council, the British Columbia Fed- 
eration of Labour, and the Vancouver 
Allied Printing Trades Council, not being 
“trade unions” within the statutory 
definition of that term under the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act, are voluntary as- 
sociations and not suable legal entities. 

In Ontario, the High Court confirmed 
an injunction order prohibiting picketing 
which, when extended to a construction 
project not involved in a labour dispute 
thereby causing work stoppage, amounts 
to secondary picketing. 


B.C. SUPREME COURT 


On May 27, 1965, Mr. Justice Hutche- 
son of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court held that the Vancouver and Dis- 
trict Labour Council, the British Colum- 


British Columbia Supreme Court rules that labour federations 


and councils are voluntary associations and not suable legal 


entities. Ontario High Court confirms picketing injunction 


bia Federation of Labour and the Van- 
couver Allied Printing Trades Council 
were voluntary, unincorporated associa- 
tions of workers and not suable legal 
entities. This ruling was made on the 
ground that these associations were not 
“trade unions” as defined in section 2(1) 
of the B.C. Labour Relations Act and, 
therefore, were not legal entities and 
could not be sued by name. 

The associations applied to the court 
for an order to set aside the writ of 
summons against them, on the ground 
that none of them was an entity known 
to the law or suable in its own name. 


| Eanes 


Workmen’s Compensation Benefits 


Increased in British Columbia 


In British Columbia, the Government 
raised workmen’s compensation benefits 
retroactive to January 1, 1965 by order 
in council. 

A significant new feature is that pen- 
sion payments to dependent widows and 
children and to totally or partially disa- 
bled workmen are to be adjusted in 
accordance with a formula based on 
increases in the consumer price index, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The Government is to pay 50 
per cent of the cost of present and future 
increases in benefits for cases prior to 
January 1, 1966. 

In issuing this order, the Government 
exercised authority granted to it by the 
Statute Law Amendment Act, 1965. This 
Act authorized the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council to amend the benefit provi- 
sions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act by order in council, after receipt of 
the report of the Commissioner appoint- 
ed in January 1964 to review the Act and 
to make recommendations for changes in 
the legislation. The Statute Law Amend- 


ment Act further provided that, if this 
authority was not exercised before the 
next session of the Legislature, it would 
lapse. 

Upon receipt of the Commissioner’s 
interim recommendations, an order in 
council implementing the changes sug- 
gested was approved on November 2 and 
was gazetted as B.C. Reg. 198/65 on 
November 12. 

When the changes were announced, 
the Minister of Labour said that these 
interim recommendations would be in- 
cluded in the Commissioner’s report, 
which was expected to be received at the 
end of the year. 


Disability Benefits 


The maximum annual earnings on 
which compensation is based was in- 
creased from $5,000 to $6,600, effective 
from November 1, 1965. This is the 
highest wage ceiling presently in effect in 
Canada. The Act was further amended to 
provide for future periodical increases of 

Continued on Page 38 


In support of this application, the 
Vancouver and District Labour Council, 
the British Columbia Federation of La- 
bour, and the Vancouver Allied Printing 
Trades Council filed affidavits, each of 
them claiming to be a voluntary associa- 
tion of unions, with the membership 
consisting entirely of local unions, Each 
affidavit contained, with the appropriate 
change of name, the following statement: 

That no employees of any em- 
ployer in the Province of British 

Columbia are members of the Van- 

couver and District Labour Council. 

The Vancouver and District Labour 

Council is not certified as bargaining 

agent under the Labour Relations 

Act of the Province of British Co- 

lumbia, or as bargaining agent for 

any employees in the Province of 

British Columbia, nor is the Council 

eligible to be certified for such pur- 

pose. 


Mr. Justice Hutcheson, in rendering 
the judgment, noted that a “trade-union” 
is defined in section 2 of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act, as follows: 


2.(1) “trade-union” means a lo- 
cal or provincial organization or as- 
sociation of employees, or a local or 
provincial branch of a national or 
international organization or as- 
sociation of employees within the 
Province, that has as one of its 
purposes the regulation in the Prov- 
ince of relations between employers 
and employees through collective 
bargaining, but does not include any 
organization or association of em- 
ployees that is dominated or influ- 
enced by an employer; ... 


A trade union as defined in the Act 
was held in International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, etc., Local No. 213 v. Theri- 
en (L.G. 1958, p. 507; 1959, p. 398; 
1960, p. 276) to be a legal entity and 
suable in its name. 

Mr. Justice Hutcheson held that none 
of the three associations at bar was a 
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trade union within the meaning of the 
Labour Relations Act, but that each of 
them was merely a voluntary or unincor- 
porated association, and consequently 
none of them was an entity suable by 
name. 


The application to set aside the writ of 
summons was allowed. Lamont v. Duns- 
muir, Vancouver and District Labour 
Council et al (1965) 53 W.W.R., Part 3, 
p. 169. 


ONTARIO HIGH COURT 


On April 6, 1965, Mr. Justice Lieff of 
the Ontario High Court refused to grant 
leave to appeal from an interlocutory 
order enjoining picketing. He held that, 
in a situation in which union members 
were on strike against a hospital to which 
an addition was being built, and in which 
picketing caused the trades engaged in 
the construction to refuse to cross the 
picket line, such picketing amounted to a 
secondary picketing that was enjoinable 
at the suit of the contractor with whom 
there was no labour dispute. 


On March 24, 1965, Mr. Justice 
McDermott issued an interlocutory order 
enjoining picketing. From that order, the 
union applied for leave to appeal the 
order to the Court of Appeal, on the 
grounds that there was a conflicting deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court of Canada 
upon the matter involved in the proposed 
appeal, that there was good reason to 
doubt the correctness of the decision, and 
that the appeal involved matters of such 
importance that the leave to appeal 
should be given. 


It was disclosed that the pickets who 
were enjoined by the order in question 
were circling a city block, which included 
the construction project in which Robert- 
son Yates Corporation Ltd. was engaged, 
namely, the addition to the Wellesley 
Hospital which would provide additional 
hospital beds. 


An Element of “Boycott” 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Lieff, the 
picketing union members went beyond 
the conveying of information to the 
general public through an educational 
campaign. Their picketing, he said, con- 
tained an element of “boycott” because 
the trades engaged in the construction of 
the addition to the hospital would not 
cross the operating engineers’ picket line, 
thus bringing the company’s construction 
job to a standstill. The labour dispute 
between the operating engineers and 
Wellesley Hospital had nothing to do 
with the Robertson Yates Corporation, 
because there was no labour dispute be- 
tween the construction company and its 
employees. It was admitted before the 
Court that there was no violence on the 
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picket line and that the picketing was 
peaceful. 

The situation that developed between 
the operating engineers and the Robert- 
son Yates Corporation has been known 
as secondary picketing, which was en- 
joined by the Court of Appeal decision in 
Hersees of Woodstock Ltd. v. Goldstein 
(L. G., Sept. 1963, p. 815). The operat- 
ing engineers claimed that the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in Williams 
v. Aristocratic Restaurants (L.G. 1951, 
p. 1553) was a conflicting decision that 
would justify the granting of leave to 
appeal. This decision was cited in argu- 
ment to the Court of Appeal in Hersees 
v. Goldstein, supra, as authority for the 
proposition that : 

None of the actions of the de- 
fendants herein amounted to a 
nominate tort of any description or 
unlawful act. In these circumstances 
peaceful picketing with truthful 
placards should not be restrained. 


On the hearing of the Hersees appeal 
case, the Court of Appeal also considered 
the case of Crofter Hand Woven Harris 
Tweed Co. v. Veitch, (1942) A. C. 435. 


Necessary Maintenance 


In the case at bar, the union submitted 
that the matter was of such importance 
that leave to appeal should be given. It 
was argued by counsel for the union that 
the conflict between the union and its 
employers was as important to the union 
as the provision of hospital beds was to the 
hospital and the general public, and Mr. 
Justice Lieff assumed that the interest of 
the community at large, in the opinion of 
the union, did not transcend the union’s 
own problem of obtaining for its mem- 
bers the working conditions and rates of 
pay to which they felt entitled. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Justice Lieff noted that, during 
the dispute between the union and the 
hospital, members of the union main- 
tained the boilers necessary for the oper- 
ation of the hospital. 


Further, Mr. Justice Lieff held that he 
was bound by the Hersees v. Goldstein 
decision and that the Williams v. Aristo- 
cratic Restaurants and Crofter v. Veitch 
cases were not in conflict with that deci- 
sion. He held that Mr. Justice McDer- 
mott’s interlocutory order of injunction 
was correct, and that leave to appeal 
from that order should not be allowed. 
Robertson Yates Corporation Ltd. y. 
Fitzgerald et al (1965) 50 D. L. R. (2d) 
Part 6, p. 508. CCH, Canadian Labour 
Law Reporter, para. 14,091. 
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This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
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$1,000 in the wage ceiling, if earnings 
increase in line wtih a formula contained 
in the Act. 

The minimum payment for permanent 
total or temporary total disability was 
raised from $25 to $30 a week, or 
average earnings if less. The increases 
were made applicable to all total disabili- 
ty pension payments accruing from Janu- 
ary 1, 1965, regardless of when the 
accident occurred. 

Payments to totally or partially dis- 
abled workmen are henceforth to be 
raised automatically to meet rising living 
costs in accordance with a formula based 
on increases in the consumer price index. 
For each 2 per cent rise in the index, 
using 1964 as a base equal to 100, 
pensions are to be increased by 2 per 
cent. Adjustments under this formula are 
to be reviewed annually. 


Death Benefits 


Effective November 1, 1965, the max- 
imum allowance for burial expenses was 
increased from $250 to $350, of which 
$265 is allowable for funeral expenses 
and $85 for burial and cemetery or 
cremation charges. 


The monthly pension to a widow was 
raised from $90 to $115, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1965. 


Children’s allowances were also raised, 
effective from January 1, 1965, and the 
age limits for payment were extended. 
The allowance payable to a child under 
16 years is now $40 a month instead of 
$35. Children 16 to 18 years will now 
receive a monthly allowance of $45, if 
they are in regular attendance at an 
academic, technical or vocational school, 
and those between 18 and 21 years, a 
monthly allowance of $50, if attending 
school regularly, 


The new payment to orphan children 
is $45 a month to the age of 16, and $55 
for children 18 to 21, provided they are 
attending school regularly. Previously, 
payments to children could not be con- 
tinued beyond the age of 18. 

As in the case of disability allowances, 
pension payments to dependent widows 
and children are to be adjusted to living 
costs in accordance with the prescribed 
formula. 


The maximum payment to dependants 
other than widow and children was 
raised from $90 to $115 a month. 

The maximum sum payable to a wid- 


ow on remarriage is now $2,500 instead 
of $1,500. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


| Federal Government Issues Canada Pension Plan Regulations 
| British Columbia Raises Minimum Wage for First Aid Attendants 
- Ontario Issues New Safety Regulations for Grain Elevators 


| 


The federal Government has issued the 
Canada Pension Plan Regulations and 
has amended the Prevailing Rate Em- 
ployees General Regulations. 


In British Columbia, the minimum 
wage for first-aid attendants was raised to 
$1.50 an hour. 


In Ontario, new safety regulations for 
grain elevators were issued. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 


The Canada Pension Plan Regulations 
were published as SOR 65-515 on No- 
vember 24. Among other provisions, the 
regulations specify how employees’ con- 
tributions are to be calculated, and in- 
clude tables showing the amounts to be 
deducted each pay period for various 
income levels. 


FINANCIAL ADMN. ACT 


The federal Government has amended 
its Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations to bring provisions respect- 
ing holidays and vacations into line with 
those in the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code. 


Under the amended regulations, pre- 
vailing rate employees are to be granted 
eight paid holidays a year, The regula- 
tions provide also that the appropriate 
minister may grant one additional holi- 
day, having regard to the practice gener- 
ally prevailing in the area of employment 
for persons employed by private employ- 
ers on similar classes of work. At the 
discretion of the deputy head, another 
holiday observed in the area of employ- 
ment may be substituted for one of the 
eight holidays listed. Previously, the 
regulations granted prevailing rate em- 
ployees seven paid holidays a year, with 
provision for two additional holidays at 
the discretion of the minister. 

A prevailing rate employee will not be 
paid for a holiday on which he does not 
work unless he is entitled to pay for at 
least 15 days during the 30 calendar days 
immediately preceding the holiday. How- 
ever, a casual employee, that is, an em- 
ployee other than a seasonal worker, 
hired for a period of six months or less is 


not entitled to pay for a holiday that 
occurs in his first 30 days of employment 
if he does not work on that day. 

Where a day of rest falls on a holiday, 
a prevailing rate employee must be given, 
in addition to his regular pay for the day, 
a compensatory day of rest at a time 
convenient to him and the deputy head. 
If New Year’s Day, Dominion Day or 
Christmas Day falls on a Sunday or 
Saturday that is a day of rest of an 
employee, he must now be granted, in 
addition to his regular pay, a compensa- 
tory day of rest on the working day 
immediately before or after the holiday. 

A prevailing rate employee who is 
required to work on a holiday is entitled 
to his regular wages for the day, plus 
time and one-half his regular rate for all 
time worked. 

If required to work on a day of rest 
that coincides with a holiday, a prevail- 
ing rate employee is entitled to a com- 
pensatory day of rest, in addition to his 
regular pay for the day. 


Vacation Leave Credits 


Vacation leave credits now accrue at 
the rate of one-sixth of the number of 
hours in the employee’s standard work 
week for each month of continuous em- 
ployment until the prevailing rate em- 
ployee has completed 15 years’ continu- 
ous service. After that, they accrue at the 
rate of one-quarter of the number of 
hours in his standard work week. Every 
prevailing rate employee must, however, 
be granted two weeks’ vacation leave 
with pay for each year of continuous 
employment completed on or after July 
1, 1965. As in the private sector, the 
annual vacation is to be granted within 
10 months of completion of the employ- 
ment year. The deputy head may no 
longer refuse to grant vacation leave 
because of unsatisfactory conduct. 

Vacation leave may be waived only 
with the written approval of the em- 
ployee. In exceptional cases it may be 
postponed with the approval of the Treas- 
ury Board on the application of the 
appropriate deputy head. In either case, 
the employee must be given his vacation 
pay within 10 months. 


On termination of employment after 
six months’ continuous service, an em- 
ployee must be paid a gratuity in lieu of 
any unexpired vacation leave credits. If 
he has been employed for at least 30 
days but less than six months, he is en- 
titled to a gratuity equal to four per cent 
of his wages (including overtime and 
holiday pay) for the period of employ- 
ment. 

The new regulations were gazetted as 
SOR 65-468 on October 28. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The trade of oil-burner mechanic was 
brought under the British Columbia Ap- 
prenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act by B.C. Reg. 192/65 gazetted 
November 12. 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has revised its minimum 
wage order for first-aid attendants, in- 
creasing the minimum wage from vies 
to $1.50 an hour. 

The new order applies to every em- 
ployee holding an industrial first-aid cer- 
tificate in good standing, who is employed 
in whole or in part as a first-aid attend- 
ant, and who is designated as such by his 
employer in accordance with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

In line with the usual custom, some 
variation of the minimum rate is again 
provided. If, in addition to his first-aid 
duties, a first-aid attendant is employed 
in another occupation for which a higher 
minimum wage has been established by 
the Board, he must be paid at the higher 
rate. 

No overtime standard is set. Instead 
the new order provides that the minimum 
wage for overtime is to be that set by the 
Board for the industry in which the 
first-aid attendant is employed. The 
previous order, subject to certain excep- 
tions, required employees to be paid time 
and one-half their regular rate for all 
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hours worked in excess of 8 in a day or 
44 in a week. 

The daily guarantee provision is simi- 
lar to that in most British Columbia 
minimum wage orders. It stipulates that 
employees, subject to the usual qualifica- 
tions, must be paid at their regular rate 
for all time spent at the workplace in 
response to a call from the employer, 
with a minimum of two hours’ pay if 
they report for work, and four hours’ 
pay if they commence work. Students 
who report for work on a school day 
must be paid at least two hours’ pay at 
their regular rate. 

As before, a first-aid attendant who 
accompanies a patient to a doctor, hospi- 
tal or other destination must be paid his 
regular rate of pay, plus his actual ex- 
penses and transportation costs. 


New Feature 


A new feature is the provision for a 
weekly rest. Every first-aid attendant 
must now be given a weekly rest of at 
least 32 consecutive hours. If the pre- 
scribed rest period is unsuitable, the 
Board may approve a different arrange- 
ment, upon the joint application of the 
employer and employees concerned. 

The order also contains the usual 
provisions respecting semi-monthly pay, 
the posting of orders, schedules of daily 
shifts and periods free from duty, and 
the keeping of records. 

The new order was gazetted as B.C. 
Reg. 196/65 on November 12 and went 
into force on December 20 superseding 
B.C. Reg. 109/59. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Apprenticeship Act 


An amendment to the regulations un- 
der the New Brunswick Apprenticeship 
Act provided for increases in allowances 
to apprentices, effective from April 1, 
1966. After that date, single apprentices 
are to receive an allowance of $10 a 
week if living at home, and $20 a week if 
living away from home. The correspond- 
ing allowances for apprentices who are 
heads of families will be $30 and $40 a 
week. 


Labour Relations Act 


The regulations under the New Bruns- 
wick Labour Relations Act were amend- 
ed with respect to applications for cer- 
tification. 

When applying for certification, a un- 
ion must now file membership cards, 
authorization cards, check-off cards, un- 
ion dues receipts, minutes of organiza- 
tional meetings or other evidence of em- 
ployee support, together with a sample of 
cards submitted and a typewritten list of 
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names, occupational classifications, ad- 
dresses and dates shown on cards. 

A union that has been chartered by a 
national or international organization 
must also forward a certified copy of its 
charter. 

The new provisions were gazetted as 
Regulations 65-62 on November 24. 


ONTARIO 
Industrial Safety Act 


In Ontario, new safety regulations for 
grain elevators were gazetted as O. Reg. 
225/65 on September 25 and went into 
force 10 days after publication, 

Issued under the Industrial Safety Act, 
the new regulations are intended to deal 
solely with matters of fire safety in estab- 
lishments where grain dust may be pres- 
ent in explosive concentrations. The 
broader aspects of safety in grain eleva- 
tors (machine guarding, exits, etc.) are 
covered in the Act and in the general 
regulations (O. Reg. 96/64). 

The new regulations are broader in 
scope than earlier regulations originally 
issued in 1946 under the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act. They cover not 
only terminal elevators but all industrial 
establishments used for the storage or 
handling of bulk grain, including feed 
mills, flour mills and seed cleaning 
plants. 

The regulations, comprising 69 sec- 
tions, set out requirements with respect 
to the design of buildings, as well as 
specific standards for equipment, grain 
driers and dust control systems. Other 
provisions deal with fire prevention and 
fire protection. The miscellaneous sec- 
tion includes rules prohibiting smoking 
and open flames. 


Among the Exceptions 


Among the exceptions provided for 
are provisions applying only to terminal 
elevators and not to country elevators. 
Others do not apply to existing elevators 
unless buildings, machinery, or equip- 
ment are being altered. 

Among other structural requirements, 
the regulations stipulate that grain eleva- 
tors are to be constructed of non-com- 
bustible materials. If the prescribed re- 
quirements are met, an exception is made 
for ancillary buildings not used for the 
handling of bulk grain. Wooden flooring 
is also permitted in flour mills. 

The regulations require also that build- 
ings be constructed so as to minimize 
dust accumulations and to vent explo- 
sions if they occur. 

Fifteen sections lay down specific 
standards for equipment. One such sec- 
tion makes it mandatory to provide spe- 
cial safety equipment such as electro- 
magnets to remove, from incoming grain, 


nails and other ferrous objects which 
could create a spark and cause an explo- 
sion. 

The provisions respecting grain driers 
are designed to prevent sources of igni- 
tion in grain driers (including steam 
pipes) from igniting explosive concentra- 
tions of dust. 

The 10 sections concerned with dust 
control systems prescribe the pieces of 
equipment that must be attached to a 
grain drier, and they specify where they 
are to be located. Measures to prevent 
dust so collected from re-entering the 
building are included also. Some of the 
provisions respecting dust-control SyS- 
tems do not apply to existing country 
elevators until January 1, 1968. 


Lighting in Grain Elevators 


As provided in the Act, lighting in 
grain elevators must comply with the 
requirements of the regulations under the 
Power Commission Act. In addition, the 
regulations for grain elevators stipulate 
that any source of light to be used in bins 
or other dusty locations must be dust 
tight. 

Among other fire prevention measures, 
the regulations prohibit smoking and 
open flames. Specified precautions must 
also be taken with other sources of igni- 
tion. 

Four sections are concerned with fire 
protection. Suitable fire extinguishers, in- 
cluding types approved for extinguishing 
fire in electrical equipment and in 
flammable liquids, must be provided, as 
well as other fire fighting equipment. 
Every grain elevator is to be provided 
with fire alarm devices located so that no 
person is required to travel more than 
150 feet to sound an alarm. Every em- 
ployer must also ensure that employees 
are properly instructed and trained in 
evacuation procedures to be followed in 
case of fire or other emergency, 

Except in the case of minor repairs, 
adjustment or identical replacement, no 
person may install or alter a dust control 
system, or any other system of air han- 
dling or air replacement, or a local or 
general exhaust system or air heating 
system without first having the drawings 
and specifications approved by the De- 
partment of Labour. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Amendments to the regulations under 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act added the business of supplying la- 
bour for the wrecking of buildings to the 
schedule of industries, the employers of 
which are subject to the collective liabili- 
ty provisions of the Act. 

As a result of other amendments, gen- 
eral contractors are now covered when 
engaged in the wrecking of buildings or 


in the erection of prefabricated structural 
steel or concrete. 

The new regulations were gazetted as 
O. Reg. 299/65 on November 20 and 
went into force on January 1, 1966. 


QUEBEC 
Private Vocational Schools Act 


The regulations under the Quebec Pri- 
vate Vocational Schools Act were 
amended by O.C. 2023 gazetted October 
30. One new provision stipulates that, in 
addition to meeting the admission re- 
quirements set out in these regulations, 
students enrolled in private vocational 
schools must also comply with the ap- 
prenticeship provisions laid down in any 
applicable decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act. 

Other new provisions are concerned 
with schools for barbers, hairdressers and 
manicurists. One such provision states 
that such schools may enrol only persons 
who have met the admission require- 
ments prescribed for students in other 
trade schools, and who have been duly 
registered as apprentices by the parity 
committee responsible for enforcing an 
applicable decree in the locality of the 
school. 

In addition to teaching the basic hair- 
dressing course prescribed by the Minis- 
ter of Education, each school must now 
give a practical and theoretical examina- 
tion at the end of each course. The 
examination is to be set by the Depart- 
ment of Education and conducted by a 
three-man examining board composed of 
the director of the school or his represen- 
tative, a representative of the local parity 
committee, and a representative of the 
Department of Education. 


Number of Models Limited 


The number of models on which a 
student in such a school may practise in 
a week is limited to 10. Persons serving 
as models may not be charged more than 
50 per cent of the minimum rate set in 
the applicable decree for the services 
performed. The pupil-teacher ratio for 
practical courses is 20 to 1. 

Every hairdressing course is to consist 
of about 1,000 hours of training and 
instruction, with a weekly maximum of 
40 hours per pupil. Classes are to be held 
on week days between the hours of 8 
a.m. and 6 p.m. However, any school 
with an authorization from the Minister 
of Youth may give improvement or 
theoretical courses at night. Such courses 
are restricted to hairdressers who have 
completed the apprenticeship program. 

The proprietor or director of a hair- 
dressing school, as well as teachers of 
practical courses, may not have their 
own clientele but must give all their time 
to the school and teaching. 


New Minister 
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is also vice-chairman of Canada’s Na- 
tional Centennial Conference. 

Mr. Nicholson was born at Newcastle, 
N.B., on December 1, 1901, and re- 
ceived his early education there. He won 
a Beaverbrook scholarship (then a Sir 
Max Aitken scholarship) and entered 
Dalhousie University where he earned a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1921. Two 
years later he attained an LL.B. degree 
and the Carswell Prize and Gold Medal 
for the highest standing in the faculty of 
law. He was called to the Bar of Nova 
Scotia at the age of 21. 

The following year the young lawyer 
was admitted to the Bar of British 
Columbia. Later on he carried his prac- 
tice into the fields of insurance and cor- 
porate law. He was elected as a Bencher 
of the Law Society of British Columbia 
and as a member of the Council of the 
Canadian Bar Association. He is a 
Queen’s Counsel. 


Wartime Activities 


With the outbreak of World War II, 
another facet of his career began. From 
duty with the Second Battalion, B.C. 
Regiment (DCO), he was called to Ot- 
tawa to become Deputy Controller of 
Supply in the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. Here he served under C. D. 
Howe in many of the most dramatic 
production ventures of the war years. 
Assigned to organize Canada’s synthetic 
rubber production program, he played a 
major role in the establishment of Poly- 
mer Corporation, successfully holding 
the positions of general manager, manag- 
ing director and executive vice-president. 

For his wartime services to Canada, 
Mr. Nicholson was awarded the Order of 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Nicholson left Polymer in 1951, 
to begin yet another career, this time as 
Chief Executive Officer in Brazil of the 
Canadian-controlled utility company, 
Brazilian Traction, Light and Power. 
After a five-year stint in Brazil, he re- 
turned to law, becoming a senior partner 
of one of Vancouver’s most distinguished 
law firms in 1957. Three years later he 
became president of the Council of For- 
est Industries of British Columbia, a post 
he held until 1961, when he resigned to 
become federal campaign manager of the 
Liberal Party of British Columbia. 


In International Affairs 


Mr. Nicholson has played an impor- 
tant part in Canada’s international busi- 
ness affairs, both as a cabinet minister 
and a private industrialist. He represent- 


ed Canada as a delegate or co-leader at 
meetings of the Rubber Study Group in 
Paris, Washington, London, Brussels and 
Rome from 1947 to 1951. He was also a 
delegate in 1959 to the International 
Congress of Jurists in New Delhi, India, 
and was head of the Canadian delegation 
to the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization Biennial Conference 
in Rome in November 1963. 

He has been active in such civic affairs 
groups as the Children’s Aid Society, the 
Council of the Vancouver Board of 
Trade, the Committee of Stewards of St. 
Andrew’s Wesley United Church in Van- 
couver, the English Speaking Union, the 
United Nations Society, the Wancouver 
Opera Society and the Community Chest. 

Mr. Nicholson is married to the for- 
mer Jean Annand of Halifax. They have 
one son, Dr. John Robert Nicholson, 
who is a pediatrician in London, Ont. 


13-Storey Building 
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the new quarters, 1,100 employees are 
occupying 140,000 square feet of office 
space, almost at the heart of downtown 
Ottawa. 

By contrast, when the Department was 
last housed under one roof—in 1931, 
when it first moved into the basement 
and ground floors of the brand-new Con- 
federation Building on Wellington Street 
—personnel numbered 150 and occupied 
only 2,500 square feet. 


Minister and Deputy 


At that time, Senator Gideon Robert- 
son was the Minister of Labour, and H. 
H. Ward was the deputy minister. 

The branches then housed in the new 
building covered the following services: 
employment service, technical edu- 
cation, publications, statistical, fair wages 
and conciliation, government annuities, 
library, combines investigation, old age 
pensions, and unemployment relief 
section. Of the last three services, two 
were later transferred to other depart- 
ments; combines investigation to justice, 
and old age pensions to health and wel- 
fare, The unemployment relief section 
was absorbed by the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. 

In 1941, under pressure of wartime 
activity, it became necessary for first one 
and then another of the branches to 
move to other buildings in order to make 
room for various wartime agencies, and 
by the end of the war, the Department 
was scattered in five different buildings. 
This process of dispersion continued un- 
til it was brought to an end by the recent 
reunion. 
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National Employment Service 


November Placement of Workers 


Higher Than Same Month in 1964 


Placements of workers by local offices of 
the National Employment Service in No- 
vember amounted to 115,400. This was 
the largest for the month since 1944, and 
showed an increase of 1.5 per cent over 
November last year. It was also 15.8 per 
cent above the average for November in 
the previous five years. Quebec was the 
only region to report fewer placements 
and this decrease was mainly due to a 
shift in the dates of certain seasonal 
hirings from the latter part of November 
in 1964 to the first part of December in 
1965: 

The regional distribution of November 
placements and the percentage change 
from November 1964 were: 








Atlantic 9,500 +18.9 
Quebec 37,900 —14.6 
Ontario 38,100 + 5.9 
Prairie 18,700 +14.7 
Pacific 11,200 +23.9 

CANADA 115,400 Ge bs 





Regular placements (those with an an- 
ticipated duration of more than six work- 
ing days, and which do not involve the 
movement of workers from one area to 
another) totalled 88,900, an increase of 
3.7 per cent over November 1964. The 
ratio of regular placements to all place- 
ments was 77.0 per cent. This contin- 
ues the trend noted during the past eight 
months of regular placements constitut- 
ing a growing proportion of the total. 

The cumulative total of all placements 
from January to November 1965 was 
1,144,700, an increase of 1.9 per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1964. 

The regional distribution of cumula- 
tive totals, and the percentage change 
from 1964 were: 








Atlantic 86:1 00 peetey 5:1 
Quebec 304,200 — 4.5 
Ontario 293 7000 ela a3 
Prairie 208,900 + 6.0 
Pacific 151-800. ya 3 
CANADA 1,144,700 + 1.9 
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Male placements totaued 84,300, an 
increase of 1.7 per cent over November 
1964. The substantial increases in Atlan- 
tic, Prairie and Pacific regions were con- 


centrated in regular placements and 
transfers-out. 

The regional distribution of male 
placements and the percentage change 
from 1964 were: 


ee ee eee 


November 1965 


Jan.-Nov. 1965 





Atlantic 7,400 +21.8 61,000 + 6.6 
Quebec 30,200 =e 222,700 — 3.9 
Ontario 25,500 + 0.9 263,100 + 2.6 
Prairie 13,000 +19.9 147,500 + 7,3 
Pacific 8,200 +31.3 100,300 +16.1 

CANADA 84,300 + 1.7 794,700 + 3.3 


Female placements totalled S100 an 
increase of 1.2 per cent over November 
1964, and here also the increase was 
concentrated in regular placements and 
transfers-out. The largest increase was in 
the Ontario region where there was a 





particularly heavy demand for female 
workers by the manufacturing (food and 
beverages) sector. 

The regional distribution of female 
placements and the percentage change 
from 1964 were: 


Se eee 


November 1965 


Jan.-Nov. 1965 


Atlantic 2,100 + 9.3 25,000 +1.6 
Quebec 7,700 —22.1 81,600 —6.0 
Ontario 12,600 +17.9 130,700 +1.5 
Prairie 5,600 + 4.4 61,400 +3.0 
Pacific 3,100 + 8.0 51,500 —6.5 

CANADA 31,100 + 1.2 *350,100 —1.3 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another to- 
talled 3,900, an increase of almost 600 
from November 1964. The proportion of 
such transfers to total placements in- 
creased from 2.9 per cent in November 
1964 to 3.4 per cent in 1965, and reflect- 
ed movements of workers in the mining 
and construction sectors. 

Transfers-out, by region, were: 





November 1965 





Atlantic 300 
Quebec 1,100 
Ontario 1,200 
Prairie 400 
Pacific 800 

CANADA* 3,900 





Employers notified the local offices of 
the National Employment Service of 
164,100 vacancies in November 1965, an 
increase of 5.9 per cent over November 
1964. Vacancies for male workers at 
116,100 increased by 6.2 per cent, and 
female vacancies totalled 48,000, an in- 
crease of 5.1 per cent over the November 
1964 totals. 

The cumulative total for the January 
to November 1965 period was 1,5 17,100. 
This was an increase of 5.2 per cent over 
the corresponding period in 1964, and 
the highest number recorded for any 
comparable period since 1947. 





* Discrepancies caused by rounding. 








Monthly Report on Unemployment Insurance 


Fewer Claims for Benefits in October 
Than on Corresponding Date Last Year 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on October 29 numbered 170,- 
400, which was 44,000 or 20 per cent 
fewer than on the same date last year. It 
was, however, a little more than 8 per 
cent higher than the total of 157,300 on 
September 30. 


Males accounted for 90 per cent of the 
decrease compared with last year, where- 
as the increase from September was 
made up of males and females in about 
equal proportions. 

Male claimants numbered 98,400, 
amounting to 58 per cent of the total on 
October 29; but a year ago, they num- 
bered 138,800 and comprised 65 per cent 
of the total. This reduction in the propor- 
tion of males is apparent from the num- 
ber of recent claimants and those who 
began to claim earlier, as the following 
figures show: 

Of all those who have been on claim 
for from one to four weeks, this year 64 
per cent were males, whereas last year 72 
per cent were males. Of those on claim 
for five weeks or more, this year 51 per 
cent, and last year 56 per cent, were 
males. The decline in the proportion of 
male claimants from last year is a con- 
tinuation of the trend that has been in 
evidence since 1961, when, on October 
31, male claimants numbered 185,500 
and comprised 69 per cent of all claim- 
ants. This trend is associated with the 
recent development of a tight labour 
market for certain skilled occupations. 


There were 83,100 initial and renewal 
claims during October, which was 15 per 
cent above the September total of 71,800 
but more than 30 per cent below the 
October 1964 total of 120,900. The re- 
duction from October last year reflects 
the higher level of employment during 
LOGS: 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 107,800 for 
October, 116,300 for September and 
127,300 for October 1964. 

Benefit payments totalled $10,000,000 
in October, $11,500,000 in September 
and -12,800,000 in October 1964. 

The average weekly payment was 
$23.70 in October, $23.55 in September 
and $24.03 in October 1964. The lower 
average weekly payment this year com- 
pared with last is undoubtedly attributa- 
ble to the lower proportion of male 
claimants this year. 


Insurance Registrations 


On October 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,809,574 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 342,245, an increase of 
659 since September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 8,691 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 


across Canada. Of these, 5,846 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 825 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remain- 
ing 2,020 were investigations in connec- 
tion with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 
Prosecutions were begun in 273 cases, 
130 against employers and 143 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as 
a result of false statements or misrepre- 
sentations by claimants numbered 628.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in October totalled 
$34,132,103.34, compared with $32,- 
957,684.05 in September and $31,759,- 
105.34 in October 1964. 

Benefits paid in October totalled $10,- 
223,036.61, compared with $11,501,- 
411.94 in September and $12,841,420.06 
in October 1964. 

The balance of the Fund on October 
31 was $126,822,111.41, on September 
30 it was $102,913,044.68, and on Octo- 
ber 31, 1964, it was $56,750,970.82. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the court of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. Claimants should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of benefici- 
aries” or “total job applicants.” 


* These do not necessarily relate to. the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 





Decisions of the Umpire 
Under Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decisions were rendered on August 30 in 
two cases under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act by the umpire, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice John D. Kearney of the Excheq- 
uer Court of Canada. The claimant’s 
appeal was allowed in CUB (Canadian 
Umpire Benefit) 2520, and the union’s 
appeal was dismissed in CUB 250 le 


CUB 2520 


In an initial application for benefit, 
which the claimant, aged 20, filed in the 
B .. . local office on February 22, 1965. 


she stated that she was last employed by 
Express Dairies, Mitcham, Surrey, Eng- 
land, as a payroll clerk at $36 a week 
from October 1, 1964 to February ie 
1965. She gave the following reason for 
separation: 

I left voluntarily to return to 
Canada. My family lives in B.. . 
and | decided to come back, as I 
didn’t like working in England. 


A letter was sent to the claimant, dated 
March 15, 1965, notifying her that she 
had been disqualified, and benefit sus- 


pended from February 21, 1965 to 
March 27, 1965, inclusive, as she volun- 
tarily left her employment with Express 
Dairies, Mitcham, Surrey, England, on 
February 12, 1965, without just cause 
within the meaning of section 60(1) of 
the Act. 


Appeal To Board of Referees 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, and her notice of appeal, dated 
March 26, 1965, reads: 
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I feel that there is valid reason for 
an appeal concerning the dis- 
qualification of claim 525-B-5977 
with insurance number 408-861-920. 

According to the section of the 
unemployment insurance Act 
60(1), upon which I was dis- 
qualified, I must have been insured, 
and this I was not under your com- 
mission or any other similar com- 
mission. 

Also, I find it interesting that the 
Canadian Unemployment refuses to 
pay benefits to someone who has 
contributed for two years, and then 
leaves the country on a pleasure 
trip. 

The claim that I signed on Febru- 
ary 22, 1965, states that I left work 
because I did not like the working 
conditions in England, therefore, I 
decided to return to Canada. This 
statement is true, but not complete. 

I left for England in August 
1964, with the intention of spending 
about one year travelling and work- 
ing temporarily to help pay my ex- 
penses. Upon arriving in England, I 
spent three months travelling and 
then settled in London for awhile to 
earn extra money to finance a trip 
into Europe. While working in Lon- 
don, I found conditions very poor 
and wages low, because of this, I 
was not able to save money as in- 
tended. Not having enough money 
to continue my trip, I decided to 
return to Canada. So as you can see 
the employment I took in England 
was merely temporary, and I had no 
intentions of staying in England. 

I believe, under these circum- 
stances, that disqualification is un- 
just. The Canadian Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, I feel, has 
stretched the meaning of the Act by 
disqualifying me. 

I do wish to attend the hearing of 
my appeal if only to have someone 
give me a correct interpretation of 
the Act and answer one question. 
How the Canadian Unemployment 
Insurance Commission has anything 
to do with the British Labour Ex- 
change and my employment with 
them? 


In his submission to the board, the 
insurance officer noted that he took cog- 
nizance of CUB 1572 in which the Um- 
pire states in part: “The phrase ‘volun- 
tary leaving’ in the Act does not involve 
determining whether the employee, in 
fact, wished to leave, or desired to stay, 
but simply that it is the employee, and 
not the employer, who took the initiative 
in severing the employment relationship 
and made no change in his decision.” 

The appeal was heard . . ., on April 
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28, 1965. The claimant was present. The 
majority of the board upheld the insur- 
ance officer’s opinion that the claimant 
had left her employment voluntarily and 
without just cause. The majority were 
also of the opinion that it made no 
difference that the employment in ques- 
tion was outside of Canada. 

The dissenting member noted that the 
claimant had told the board that the 
wages she received in England were so 
low that she was unable to save sufficient 
money to return to Canada, and was 
forced to borrow money from her par- 
ents to do so. In his opinion the claimant 
had just cause for leaving the employ- 
ment. 


Appeal to Umpire 


On May 11, 1965, the claimant ap- 
pealed to the umpire and her notice of 
appeal reads: 

. .. I wish to appeal the majority 
decision of the board of referees 
held . . . on April 28, 1965. 

. . . It was never my intention to 
seek steady employment in England. 
I was not employed long enough to 
become insured under their Unem- 
ployment Act, nor am I aware of 
any agreement between Canada and 
Great Britain towards unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

I wish to assure you that my stay 
in England was for vacation reasons 
only and my greatest desire was to 
return to my home in Canada and 
seek employment with working con- 
ditions that I was accustomed to. 
Also employed under an Act in 
which I could feel insured. 

I am now steadily employed in 
B .. ., Ontario, since April 19, 
19632 

I feel the decision of the board is 
unjust, and under the circumstances 
stated my appeal should be allowed. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


It is not necessary to deal with the 
question of whether employment in Eng- 
land is employment of which the local 
office ought to take cognizance because, 
in my opinion, the claimant had just 
cause for leaving that employment in 
either case. 

The circumstances here were that the 
claimant, a 20-year-old single girl on 
vacation, had been stranded in England, 
3,000 miles from her home. She took a 
job in order to earn money for her fare 
back to Canada. When her parents lent 
her the money for her fare, she quit the 
job and came home. It is difficult to 
imagine a better reason for quitting a 
job. 

As a consequence, I decide to allow 
the claimant’s appeal. 


CUB 2521 


The claimant, a labourer (automobile), 
married, 68 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit at the local office 
on July 13, 1964. He had worked for an 
automobile firm from August 1963 to 
July 1964 when he was laid off tem- 
porarily because of a shortage of work. 
His rate of pay was $2.52 an hour. The 
claim was allowed. 

In a letter to the local office dated 
October 27, 1964, the claimant said: 

. . . I wish to appeal your deter- 
mination of my waiting period... I 
was laid off on July 26, 1964, and I 
filed my claim in the week of July 5, 
1964. I returned to work on August 
4, 1964. The weeks my claim would 
cover are July 5, 12, 19 and 26. I 
had three weeks holiday pay, which 
should be applied to the weeks of 
July 12, 19 and 26, 1964. Not hav- 
ing received any benefits for the 
week of July 5, 1964, this should be 
my waiting period. 

When I returned to work on Au- 
gust 4, my wife came into your 
office with my book, and a note 
notifying you of my return to work. 
and I feel this should satisfy your 
OTiCe nyse 
The local office replied to the claimant 

by letter dated November 26, 1964, and 
said: 

. .. You state in your appeal that 
you feel the week of July 5, 1964 
should have been your waiting peri- 
od. 

The records in our office indicate 
you were employed up to and in- 
cluding July 8, 1964 and filed your 
claim on July 13, 1964, therefore, 
the week commencing July 5, 1964 
could not be considered as your 
waiting period ... 

The claimant returned the above-men- 
tioned letter of November 26, 1964, to 
the local office and indicated thereon the 
errors he had made in regard to the dates 
mentioned in his letter of October 27, 
1964. 


Reported to Local Office 


The claimant reported to the local 
office on November 27, 1964, and made 
the following statement: 

I wish to have the week of July 
12, 1964 considered for my waiting 
period. 

On or about August 4, 1964, my 
wife brought my claimant’s report 
book to the local office, as I had 
returned to work and was unable to 
report myself. As I had not complet- 
ed the form, it was returned to me 
for completion. 

My wife brought the book back 
to me. I did not complete this form 


as I lost the book before I had a 
chance to sign and return the form 
in the back. 

Due to this confusion [and be- 
cause I] was unable to report myself 
in order to complete another form 
due to the hours I was working, I 
did not know what to do. It was not 
until I reported on October 13, 
1964, when I placed a renewal 
claim, that I realized that I did not 
have my waiting period served. 
Therefore, I wish to have consider- 
ation for the week of July 12, 1964. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from July 
12, 1964 to July 18, 1964, inclusive, on 
the ground that he had failed to make his 
continuing claim in the prescribed man- 
ner, in that he had failed to report to the 
local office as directed or to complete 
and return the declaration according to 
the instructions in his possession (Regu- 
lation 147). 

The claimant wrote to the local office 
on December 3, 1964 and said: 

I am setting down all information 
pertaining my claim right from be- 
ginning up to date to my best knowl- 
edge in short order: Our department 
in G.M. most of us been laid off on 
June 26, 1964. On June 28 to July 3 
I went to summer labour school at 
s Wyle which was. paid by 
UAWA-222. When I got home, a 
foreman phoned to come back to 
work that was July 6, 7 and 8 
finished. I wanted to report on 9th, 
but our president advised me to 
report following week July 12-18 
that week I made my waiting period 
and new claim. In my appeal I 
made a mistake about those 3 days, 

I am sorry about that. 

That time I been told to report on 
August 4 at 3 p.m., but I got re- 
called by registered mail to work at 
7 am. I did not want to lose half a 
day so I sent my wife with book and 
note to your Office. 

On October 7 been laid off—tre- 
ported October 26. That time a girl 
tear off my note from my file. I got 
one week benefit $34 that time and 
November 4 a cheque was mailed to 
me which I received on November 
20. On November 27 I went to the 
local office in evening, made a state- 
ment, which I signed, but some 
items in it is not quite correct, par- 
ticularly a benefit in your letter 
dated December 1, 1964 for week 
July 12-18. I did not see a date on 
it when I signed. 

What I am seeking is a benefit for 
one week in October—weeks either 
beginning 11th, 18th or 25th. I re- 
ceived one cheque for $34 and $36. 


Most of my fellow workers got $106 
for 3-week period. ., 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on December 4, 1964, on the 
ground that he believed he had made his 
continuing claim in the prescribed man- 
ner and that, therefore his claim should 
be allowed. The insurance officer com- 
mented that there was no evidence to 
watrant any change in his decision. 


Board of Referees Decision 


The unanimous decision of the board 
of referees that heard the case on Janu- 
ary 5, 1965 reads: 

. . After considering the evi- 
dence before them, the board finds 
nothing additional has been added 
to the evidence considered by the 
insurance officer and warrants no 
change in his decision. . . Appeal 
dismissed. 


Local 222 of the United Automobile 
Workers appealed to the Umpire on 
January 19, 1965, and stated: 

The appeal to the Umpire is 
based on the following facts, some 
the same, some new. The claimant 

_ . was laid off . . . on June 26, 
1964. The week of June 28—July 
5, the claimant had earnings, and 
the week of July 12, 1964 he re- 
ported to the UIC office. 

The week of July 12, 1964 should 
have been [claimant’s] waiting peri- 
od. The weeks of July 19 and July 
26 were the regular vacation weeks 
for the plant. On August 4, the 
claimant was to report to the local 
UIC office at 3 p.m. However, the 
claimant returned to work at... 
on this date, 

This is where the Union differs 
from the insurance officer’s decision 
re reporting in the prescribed man- 
ner, and these points were not raised 
by me at the board of referees, as I 
was not aware of them being factual 
at the time, but on checking with the 
claimant later, I find these to be 
true. 

In order to comply with 147 of 
the regulations, all a man would 
have to do in {claimant’s] case 
would be to deposit the report slip 
in the mail when he returned to 
work. 

I fail to see what the difference is 
in this case, as when [claimant] was 
recalled to work, he completed his 
form, and attached a note to the 
book, and sent his wife to the local 
office to report his being back to 
work. 

For one to appreciate the situa- 
tion which prevails in this area dur- 
ing model change-over, one has to 


be here. There are usually approxi- 
mately 25 to 50 casuals on the UIC 
staff, who make plenty of mistakes, 
along with many mistakes which are 
made by our members. With this 
combination, we have a real situa- 
tion going for us during the model 
change-over period. 


Exhibit 3 of the submission to the 
board of referees is not correct, and 
should be explained. 


Claimant’s wife is of foreign ex- 
traction, and when she took the 
claimant’s book in on August 4, the 
local officer tore off the note at- 
tached to the book of the claimant, 
and gave the book back to [her] 
with the report slip still in it. I know 
as a positive fact, [she] would not 
realize what was going on, as she 
speaks very poor English, and she is 
very hard to understand. 


[Claimant] is not much better, 
and he does not have any grasp of 
the UIC regulations whatsoever. 


To explain further, in October, 
when [Claimant] was on layoff be- 
cause of the... strike in. .., he com- 
plained to me about his benefits not 
being proper. He had his old book 
with him from the model change in 
July. Being tied up in negotiations... 
at this time, I did not have much 
time to spend with the claimant. He 
showed me his book, and we briefly 
discussed the problem. I noticed the 
completed form in the back of the 
book had not been torn out by the 
girl on August 4, and I advised him 
to go to the local office and see if he 
could talk to someone there to ex- 
plain his problem. 


I note by the mix-up in the state- 
ments in the submission to the 
board he has a lot of people con- 
fused. It was between the time he 
left the Union Hall, and before he 
arrived at the local UIC office in 
October, when the claimant lost his 
old book. This situation is an odd- 
ball affair, but I cannot agree with 
the insurance officer that this man 
has violated regulation 147 of the 
UIE 


It is my contention the girl at the 
local office sure contributed to this 
mess, and I feel that on August 4 
when the claimant’s wife took the 
book and a note to the local office, 
had she removed the report slip and 
the note from the book, this situa- 
tion would not have occurred. 


I personally can vouch for the 
honesty of this person, and I can 
assure anyone connected with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, even at this late date, he or we, 
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are not trying to get something 
which is not rightfully his. 

I hope the umpire will see fit to 
take care of this situation. In the 
event the umpire deems it necessary 
to set up a board, Local 222, UAW, 
will represent this man, and we are 
requesting it be held in Toronto, if 
possible... 


Statement of Observations 


In a statement of observations dated 
February 17, 1965 for consideration by 
the umpire, the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission said: 

1. The question involved in this 
appeal is whether the claimant made 
his continuing claim for benefit in 
the prescribed manner, as required 
by Unemployment Insurance Regu- 
lations 145 and 147(1) (c) and (2) 
during the period from July 12, 
1964 to August 1, 1964. 

2. The claimant made his initial 
application for benefit on July 13, 
1964 and he states he was instructed 
to report back to the local office on 
August 4, 1964 at 3 p.m. to make 
declarations in respect to each week 
for the period commencing July 12, 
1964 to August 1, 1964, for the 
purpose of proving if he fulfilled 
all the conditions entitling him to 
benefit. 

3. The claimant states (Exhibit 5) 
he did not report to the local office 
on August 4, 1964, as he had re- 
turned to work on that date. The 
claimant’s wife took his report book 
(Direction to Report and Informa- 
tion for Claimants, Form 1501D) 
and attached report form, in to the 
local office on or about August 4, 
1964. He also stated that the report 
was found to be incomplete and the 
local office instructed the claimant’s 
wife to have the claimant complete 
and return it as soon as possible. 

4. The claimant states he did not 
send the form as instructed due to 
the fact he lost it shortly after his 
wife brought it back to him. He 


failed to notify the local office he 
had lost it and contends he became 
confused and did not know what to 
do. His explanation does not appear 
to be the action of a prudent person 
as he could have written to the local 
office and they would have advised 
him what action to take. 

5. The claimant completed a 
claimant’s report, form 489, cover- 
ing the weeks commencing July 12, 
1964 and July 19, 1964, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1964 (Exhibit 6). 

6. The Union contends that the 
claimant’s incomplete report form 
should have been accepted when the 
claimant’s wife presented it at the 
local office. This would not meet the 
requirements of Regulation 147(1) 
(c) which specifically provides for a 
claimant to furnish such evidence in 
such manner as he may be directed 
by an officer of the Commission and 
sign a declaration as to the proof of 
the facts declared in order to prove 
fulfilment of the conditions enti- 
tling him to benefits. 

7. The board of referees had the 
Opportunity of assessing the evi- 
dence presented by the claimant’s 
representative and that contained in 
the submission. It is respectfully 
submitted that the board has made a 
correct assessment of the evidence 
on the basis of established jurispru- 
dence (CUB 1369 and CUB 1808) 
and its decision should be main- 
tained. 


A hearing was requested by the Union 
and it was held in Toronto on May 28, 
1965. The claimant did not appear, but 
was represented by C. Pilkey, executive 
member, U.A.W. Local 222. The Com- 
mission was represented by Y. Pigeon, 
one of its solicitors. 


At the end of the hearing Mr. Pigeon 
was granted a request to file a written 
submission, and this submission was re- 
ceived on June 21, 1965. In it he pointed 
out that the claimant was disqualified, 
not for failing to attend as directed at the 
local office on August 4, 1964, but for 


failure to correct and return the report | 


form presented on that day. Mr. Pigeon. 
argued that failure to fill out the form. 
correctly in itself is failure to file in the. 


prescribed manner, and that failure to 
carry out the subsequent instructions also 
constituted failure to file in the pre- 
scribed manner. 


Mr. Pilkey, in his comments on this, 
which were received on July 22, 1965, 
argued that no time limit was set in 
which to return the corrected form and 
that the claimant, therefore, had not 
failed to carry out the instructions. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


Both sides appear to agree that the 
claimant’s wife did attend at the local 
office on the required date, but that the 
claimant’s report form was incorrectly 
made out and the claimant’s wife was 
told that it would have to be corrected 
and returned. 


In the light of the union representa- 
tive’s statement that when the claimant 
approached him in October 1964, he had 
the report form with him, I am unable to 
determine that the book had been lost. 
However, the form undoubtedly was not 
returned to the local office pursuant to 
the instructions of August 4, 1964. 


I agree with the submission of the 
Commission’s solicitor that the failure to 
have the form correctly filled out on 
August 4, 1964, was in itself failure to 
file his claim in the prescribed manner 
and so, also, was the failure to correct 
and return that form as requested. 


There is no merit whatever in the 
union’s contention that, since no time- 
limit was set in which to return the 
corrected form, the claimant had not 
failed to carry out the instructions given 
him. Those instructions were, in effect, 
an extension of the original time-limit, 
designed to accommodate the claimant. 

While I in no way doubt the claimant’s 
honesty, I am not convinced that it was 
confusion, and not carelessness, that led 
to the report form not being returned. 

In view of the above, I decide to 
dismiss the Union’s appeal. 





Allison Appointed To UIC Position 


William Lloyd Allison, 49, occupational 
analyst and head of the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, has assumed new duties with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission as 
personnel research officer in the Staff 
Development Division. 

Mr. Allison has been with the Depart- 
ment of Labour since 1956. He was born 
at Calgary, Alta., in December 1916, and 
attended elementary schools at Calgary 
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and Medicine Hat. He attended Queen’s 
University at Kingston, Ont., for four 
months in 1945 and later attended the 
University of Alberta at Edmonton, 
Alta., from which he was graduated in 
1952 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
(psychology). 

From 1937 until 1939, Mr. Allison 
was a Signalman with the Royal Canadi- 
an Corps of Signals’ permanent force at 
Kingston, and from 1939 until 1945 he 
was a wireless operator at the National 


Defence Headquarters radio station in 
Ottawa, rising to the rank of Warrant 
Officer 1 in charge of the cipher office. 

Mr. Allison is past president and a 
member of the executive of the Ottawa 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and 
a member of both the Canadian Guid- 
ance and Counselling Association at 
Niagara Falls, and the Professional Insti- 
tute of the Government Service of 
Canada. 


PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, December 1965 


The consumer price index (1949= 100) 
increased 0.4 per cent to 140.8 at the 
beginning of December from 140.2 in 
November. 

The December index was 2.9 per cent 
higher than the December 1964 index of 
136.8. The increase resulted mainly from 
a 1.0 per cent rise in the food index, 
although indexes for housing, clothing, 
transportation, and recreation and read- 
ing were slightly higher than in Novem- 
ber. The indexes for health and personal 
care, and tobacco and alcohol were un- 
changed. 

The December food index of 139.6 
was 1.0 per cent above the previous 
month’s index of 138.2. Higher prices 
were reported for dairy products, fats, 
eggs, beef, pork, veal, poultry, fish, cab- 
bage, carrots, tomatoes, celery, apples, 
cake mix and soda crackers. Prices were 
lower for lettuce, imported fresh fruits, 
orange juice, canned pineapple, bacon, 
lamb, wieners and tea. 

The housing index advanced 0.3 per 
cent to 142.4 from 142.0 as a result of 
upward movements in both the shelter 
and household operation components. 
Within shelter, price increases were re- 
corded for rents and home-ownership 
costs, including repairs, property taxes 
and new homes. In household operation, 
price increases for coal, furniture, uten- 
sils and equipment, and household sup- 
plies outweighed decreases for floor cov- 
erings, and cotton and wool textiles. 

The clothing index increased 0.1 per 
cent to 123.8 from 123.7. Price move- 
ments for apparel were scattered and 
mixed but generally higher prices were 
reported for leather footwear, laundry, 
dry cleaning and shoe repairs. 

The transportation index rose fraction- 
ally to 148.8 from 148.7 as a result of 
scattered price increases for gasoline and 
higher local bus fares in two cities. 

The health and personal care index 
remained unchanged at 177.9. 

The recreation and reading index ad- 
vanced 0.3 per cent to 155.4 from 155.0 
as price increases for newspapers in three 
cities moved the reading component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was 
unchanged at 122.3. 

Group indexes in December 1964 
were: food 133.2, housing 139.6, cloth- 
ing 121.0, transportation 142.7, health 


and personal care 173.2, recreation and 
reading 153.5, tobacco and _ alcohol 
121.6. 


Wholesale, November 1965 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.7 per cent in November 
to 253.8 from the October index of 
252.0, and was 3.6 per cent higher than 
the November 1964 index of 244,9. Sev- 
en of the eight major group indexes 
advanced and one remained unchanged. 

Two group indexes rose 1.6 per cent in 
November, the non-ferrous metals group 
to 222.4 from 219.0, and the chemical 
products group to 204.3 from 201.0. The 
animal products group rose 1.4 per cent 
to 285.9 from 281.8, and the vegetable 
products group increased 1.0 per cent to 
218.2 from 216.0. The textile products 
group rose 0.3 per cent to 246.4 from 
245.7; and two groups increased 0.1 per 
cent, wood products to 333.8 from 333.6, 
and non-metallic mineral products to 
192.8 from 192.6. 

The iron products group remained un- 
changed during November at 266.4. 


Farm Products 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets 1935- 
39=100) increased 3.6 per cent to 244.1 
from 235.7 in the four-week period end- 
ing November 26. The field products 
index advanced 1.8 per cent to 174.6 
from 171.5, and the animal products 
index rose 4.5 per cent to 313.5 from 
299.9: 


U.S. Consumer, November 1965 


The United States consumer price in- 
dex (1957-59=100) rose by 0.2 per cent 
to 110.6 per cent for a new November 
high from the previous record of 110.4 
per cent set in October. A year ago in 
November the index was 108.7. 

Food prices remained unchanged in 
November for the second consecutive 
month, as increases in fresh vegetable 
prices were offset by decreases for fresh 
fruits and meats. Housing costs rose by 
0.2 per cent and tranportation costs 
increased by 0.3 per cent. 

Apparel prices averaged 0.3 “per “cent 
higher and health and recreation costs 
rose by 0.2 per cent. Used car prices fell 
by 0.6 per cent. 


City Consumer, November 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) 
rose in all ten regional cities between 
October and November. 

Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
Vancouver to 1.2 per cent in Ottawa. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities, 
with increases ranging from 0.8 per cent 
in Saskatoon-Regina and Vancouver to 
3.2 per cent in Ottawa and Toronto. 
Housing indexes edged up fractionally in 
four cities, down in one and held steady 
in five. Clothing indexes rose in seven 
cities, fell in one and were constant in 
two. Transportation indexes showed mix- 
ed movements, with increases in five 
cities, decreases in four and no change in 
one. Health and personal care indexes 
moved up in nine cities and down in one. 
Indexes for recreation and reading were 
higher in nine cities and lower in one. 
Indexes for tobacco and alcohol re- 
mained unchanged in eight cities and 
were down slightly in two. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were: Ottawa +1.7 to 140.2; Toronto 
4+1.3 to 142.1; Winnipeg +1.2 to 136.5; 
Montreal +0.9 to 139.4; Edmonton-Cal- 
gary +0.9 to 131.5; Halifax +0.8 to 
135.3; St. John’s +0.6 to 123.5*; Sas- 
katoon-Regina +0.6 to 132.8; Saint John 
+0.5 to 137.6; Vancouver +0.3 to 
Tode7. 


British Retail, Oct. 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962-100) rose slightly to 113.1 at 
mid-October from the mid-September 
figure of 113.0. The index was 107.9 at 
mid-October 1964. 

The index for the food group as a 
whole fell by slightly less than one half 
of 1 per cent to 111.4 from 111.7 in 
September. Reductions in the prices of 
tomatoes, apples, brussels sprouts, beef, 
mutton and lamb were partly offset by an 
increase in the price of eggs. 

The index for the housing group in- 
creased by one half of 1 per cent to 
122.5 from 121.9 in September. The 
increases were caused by rises in local 
rates, rents of unfurnished dwellings, and 
costs of repairs and maintenance. 

The index for the transport and vehi- 
cles group was unchanged at 107.6; 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared In November 


The Department of Labour prepared 268 
wage schedules in November for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by departments of the federal Gov- 
ernment and its Crown corporations in 
various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, and certain services. In the same 
period, 212 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. 

In addition, 181 contracts that con- 
tained the general fair wages clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited, The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority and the Departments of 
Defence Production, Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Post Office, 
Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available to trade unions 
concerned or to others who have a bona 
fide interest in the execution of the con- 
tract. 

Contracts awarded in November for 


the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment were: 


No.of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 124 $1,091,156.00 
Post Office 5 128,728.00 
Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police 3 20,894.55 


Wage Claims Received 


During November the sum of $16,- 
151.86 was collected from 16 contractors 
for wage arrears due their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employ- 
ment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 152 
workers concerned. 

A list of contracts containing fair wage 
schedules awarded during November 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Technical Note to “E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, contact between the claimant and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion is achieved by means of a network 
of local offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate 
to local office operations, though Table 
E-3 includes data on regional office 
processing. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies to the nearest local office of the 
Commission. An application for employ- 
ment is completed at the National Em- 
ployment Service and, if a_ suitable 
vacancy exists, a referral is made. If 
suitable employment is not available, a 
claim for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
fit is filed at the local office. The claim 
will be either an “initial” or a “renewal” 
depending upon whether or not it is 
necessary to compute benefit rights. On 
an initial claim, the claimant’s benefit 
entitlement is calculated and this will be 
available for compensation of spells of 
proven unemployment during a period of 
One year, unless used up prior to that 
time. When a claimant misses two suc- 
cessive scheduled reporting dates and 
subsequently files a claim, a renewal 
claim will serve to re-activate the claim, 
provided there is still benefit available. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the num- 
ber of recorded separations from employ- 
ment during a month. However, to the 
extent that an initial claim is taken from 
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a person who has just exhausted benefit 
and seeks re-establishment of credits, the 
total would constitute an overstatement 
of the new cases of recorded unem- 
ployment. 

Claims in the category “entitled to 
benefit” include initial claims on which 
the contribution requirements were ful- 
filled and no disqualification was im- 
posed, and renewal claims allowed, no 
disqualification. Claims “not entitled to 
benefit” consist of failures on_ initial 
claims due to insufficient contributions, 
and in addition, disqualifications imposed 
on either initial or renewal claims. 
Claims not completely processed at the 
end of the month are shown as 
“pending”. 

Claimants are required to report every 
two weeks. Information on the number 
of claimants currently reporting to local 
offices is obtained by a count of indivi- 
dual unemployment registers in the cur- 
rently active file at the month-end 
(Table E-2). Once a claim is taken, the 
document on which the record of act- 
ivity is maintained (the unemployment 
register) is placed in the active file and 
becomes dormant only after the sche- 
duled reporting pattern has been broken 
twice in succession or the claimant finds 
work. The count of weeks on claim repre- 
sents weeks of proved unemployment 
since the most recent separation from 
employment. When a new employment 
register is prepared because the previous 


Industrial Fatalities 
Continued from Page 29 


and limbs, objects falling in mines or 
quarries, materials falling from stock- 
piles and loads, landslides and cave-ins, 
and objects thrown or kicked back by 
machinery. 

There were 62 fatalities caused by 
“falls and slips.” All but eight were 
falls from different levels, such as build- 
ings, roofs, scaffolds, bridges, stockpiles 
and moving vehicles, etc., into rivers, 
lakes, seas, harbours, shafts, pits, exca- 
vations, holds of vessels, etc. 

Thirty-five fatalities were in the cate- 
gory of being “caught in, on or be- 
tween.” Most of them involved tractors, 
loadmobiles, machinery, automobiles, 
trucks, mine and quarry cars, etc. 

Of the remaining 72 fatalities, 23 each 
were the result of conflagrations, tem- 
perature extremes and explosions, or were 
caused by electric current; 12 fatalities 
resulted from inhalations, contact, ab- 
sorptions, ingestions and industrial dis- 
eases; 9 were under the heading of 
miscellaneous accidents; and 5 were in 
the category of “striking against or step- 
ping on objects.” 

By province of occurence, there were 
91 fatalities in Ontario, 75 in British 
Columbia, 67 in Quebec, and 40 in 
Alberta. 

During the quarter, there were 122 
fatalities in July, 101 in August, and 
115 in September. 





claim terminated and a new entitlement 
was computed, the count of weeks is 
cumulated from the date of actual sepa- 
ration from employment. Information on 
the number of weeks on claim is based 
on examination of a 20 per cent sample 
of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treas- 
ury Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and relate to 
transactions during a month. In some 
cases, however, the compensated unem- 
ployment would have occurred in a prior 
month. Data cover partial as well as 
complete weeks. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on an estimate of 
persons either working in insured em- 
ployment or on claim at June 1 each 
year. Monthly estimates of insured em- 
ployment are projected from the June 1 
figure, using employment indexes, for 
individual industry divisions as published 
in “Employment and Payrolls” (Employ- 
ment Section, Labour Division, D.B.S.). 
The number of claimants recorded at the 
month-end, as described above, is added 
to provide the total estimate. 


List No. 207 


Publications Received by 


Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed by mak- 
ing application to the Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Students must 
apply through the library of their institu- 
tion. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Automation 


1. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Outlook for Numerical Con- 
trol of Machine Tools. A study of a key 


technological development in  metal- 
working industries. Washington, GPO, 
1965..Pp: 63: 


Numerical control of machine tools 
involves coded instructions, recorded on 
punched cards, magnetic or paper tapes, 
that can control the operation of the 
machinery. Information is given about 
some aspects of numerical control, such 
as labour requirements, changes in occu- 
pational requirements, training, etc. 


2. US. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. 
Manpower Decisions to Automate. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 37. 


This study was based on eight case 
studies that involved management deci- 
sions to instal electronic data processing 
in two banks, numerically controlled ma- 
chines in two electronics manufacturing 
firms, and automatic order-picking and 
conveyor systems in three warehouses. 
One warehouse did not have automation. 
The study tells why management decided 
to automate, how results compared with 
expectations, and draws a number of ten- 
tative conclusions. 


Business 


3. LINDSAY, TAMLIN K. How 
Small Manufacturers Buy. Prepared by 
the School of Business Administration of 
the University of Connecticut under the 
Small Business Administration manage- 
ment research grant program [by] Tam- 
lin K. Lindsay [and] William N. Kin- 
nard. [Storrs?] University of Connecticut, 


School of Business Administration, 1964. 
2 vols. 

Contents: v.1. Report and recommen- 
dations. v.2. Appendices. This study 
based on information from 604 small 
manufacturing firms, was concerned with 
the purchasing habits of small manufac- 
turers. Recommendations are made for 
improvements in purchasing. 


4. PORTER, LYMAN W. The Effects 
of “Tall” versus “Flat” Organization 
Structure on Managerial Job Satisfaction, 
by Lyman W. Porter and Edward E. 
Lawler. Berkeley, University of Califor- 
nia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1964. Pp. 135-148. 

A “flat” organization structure occurs 
in companies having the fewest 
managerial levels relative to their size: a 
“tall” organization structure occurs in 
companies having the greatest number of 
levels relative to their size. This study, 
based on questionnaire replies from 
about 1900 managers, reports on the rela- 
tive job satisfaction of managers in 
“flat”, “intermediate”, and “tall” organi- 
zation structures. 


5. STRAUS, GEORGE. Work-Flow 
Frictions, Interfunctionary Rivalry, and 
Professionalism. A case study of pur- 
chasing agents. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1964. Pp. [137]-149. 

Examines the rivalry existing between 
the purchasing agent and other groups in 
a company and shows how this rivalry, 
along with other factors, encourages the 
purchasing agent to seek to become a 
“professional”. 


Civil Service 


6. NATIONAL MANPOWER COUN- 
CIL. Government and Manpower. A 
statement by the National Manpower 
Council, with background chapters by 
the council staff. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1964. Pp. 470. 

Partial contents: A statement by the 
National Manpower Council. Public em- 
ployment. The governmental labor force. 
Governments in the labor market. Prob- 
lem areas. Manpower utilization: prob- 
lems and policies. Manpower resources 
and health policies. Education. Science 


policies and manpower. Military man- 
power problems and policies. The impact 
of governmental policies. 


7. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. Federal Workforce Outlook, Fis- 
cal Years, 1965-68. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 52. 


This is the first of an annually pre- 
pared four-year projection of current and 
expected trends in the size and composi- 
tion of the U.S. Federal work force. 


Collective Bargaining 


8. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C. Extend- 
ed Vacations. An innovation in collective 
bargaining. Prepared by Donald F. Far- 
well and Daniel L. Harbour, with the 
assistance of the other employees of the 
editorial staff of the Bureau of National 
Affairs. Washington, 1964. Pp. 153. 


“Extended vacations” is a term used 
for “longer-than-normal paid vacations 
provided for designated employees either 
at five-year intervals or on the attainment 
of a stated age.” This book describes the 
history of negotiating extended vacations, 
provisions of the plans, scheduling and 
other employment problems. Includes 
texts of a representative group of nego- 
tiated hourly plans. 


9. KRUGER, ARTHUR MARTIN. 
Trade Unions and Collective Bargaining 
in Canada. Toronto, Ontario Federation 
of Labour, 1965. Pp. 24. 


This booklet has been written for se- 
condary school pupils in Ontario. Con- 
tents: The origin and role of unions. 
Canada public policy. Canadian unions. 
Canadian employers. The collective bar- 
gaining process. Selected problems. 


10. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Digest of 100 Selected Pension 
Plans under Collective Bargaining, Late 
1964. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp.80. 


Information is provided concerning 
company, union and date of information, 
participation requirements, normal retire- 
ment benefits, illustrative monthly pen- 
sion, early retirement benefits, normal 
and early retirement benefit options, disa- 
bility retirement, vesting, involuntary 
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retirement, death benefits, financing, 
medium of funding, and administration. 

11. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Major Collective Bargaining 
Agreements; Severance Pay and Layoff 
Benefit Plans. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Pp.109. 

Based on a study of almost 1800 major 
collective agreements covering approxi- 
mately 7.5 million workers. 


Education 


12. U.S. LAWS, STATUTES, ETC. 
Laws Relating to Vocational Education 
and Agricultural Extension Work. Com- 
piled by Gilman G. Udell. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp.389. 


13. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
The Technical Assistance Training Pro- 
gram in Education. A report covering 
fiscal years 1961, 1962, 1963. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1965. Pp.134. 


Industrial Health 


14. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE. [Background papers prepared 
for meeting of experts on welfare facili- 
ties for industrial workers, Geneva, 5-16 
October, 1964] Geneva, 1964. 9 vols. 

Contents: 1. Welfare facilities for 
workers in industry in Western Europe. 
2. Welfare facilities for workers in indus- 
try in the Near and Middle East. 3. 
Welfare facilities for workers in industry 
in Eastern Europe. 4. Welfare facilities 
for workers in industry in Asia. 5. Wel- 
fare facilities for workers in industry in 
Africa. 6. Welfare facilities for workers 
in industry in Latin America. 7. General 
report on welfare facilities for workers in 
industry. 8. A selection of provisions 
concerning welfare facilities for industri- 
al workers adopted under the auspices of 
the I.L.O. 9. The role of social services in 
industry; paper contributed by the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Name of conference in French: Réun- 
ion d’experts en matiére de services so- 
ciaux pour les travailleurs de l’industrie. 


15. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY STUDY CONFERENCE, 
SCARBOROUGH, ENG., 1964. Pro- 
ceedings, Scarborough, May 7th, 8th, 
and 9th. London, Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, 1964. Pp. 51. 

Supplement: [Comments on three pa- 
pers presented at meeting] 


Industrial Relations 


16. FLANDERS, ALLAN. Industrial 
Relations: What is Wrong with the Sys- 
tem? An essay on its theory and future. 
London, Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, c1965. Pp. [63] 

The author examines critically the pre- 
sent industrial relations system as it in- 
volves collective bargaining and wage 
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negotiations and offers his opinion on 
improving the system. 


17. FORREST, P. D. F. A Brief Look 
at Industrial Relations in the United 
States of America and Canada, May 
1962. [Birmingham, Eng.] Engineering 
Employers’ Association, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton and Stafford District 
[19627)\Pps 27; 


18. KOLAJA, JIRI THOMAS. Work- 
ers’ Councils; the Yugoslav Experience. 
London, Tavistock Publications, 1965. 
Pp. 84. 

After briefly outlining Yugoslavian leg- 
islation regarding workers’ councils, the 
author describes works councils in two 
factories. The author has based his study 
on his personal observations. 


International Institute for Labour Studies 


19. AUERHAN, JAN. [Lectures on 
the Labour Force and its Employment] 
Geneva, International Institute for La- 
bour Studies, 1964. 1 vol. (various pag- 
ings) 

Contents: Estimation of manpower re- 
quirements for economic development. 
Planning of education to meet expected 
requirements of manpower. Planning of 
training to meet expected requirements 
of manpower. 

Lectures delivered at a study course on 
labour problems and economic develop- 
ment, organized by the International In- 
stitute for Labour Studies, Geneva, and 
held March 9 to May 29, 1964. 


20. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR LABOUR STUDIES. Lectures on 
economic development delivered to first 
study course, 17 September-7 December, 
1962. Geneva, 1962. Pp. 108. 

Partial contents: Characteristics of 
economic development. Some tasks of 
Government in economic development. 
International trade and its relation to 
planning and development. Employment 
objectives in economic development. 


21. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR LABOUR STUDIES. Lectures on 
the labour force and its employment 
September-7 December, 1962. Geneva, 
1963. Pp. 138. 

Partial contents: Long-term projec- 
tions of the manpower needs. The ele- 
ments of human resource development 
planning and the integration of manpow- 
er planning with general economic devel- 
opment programming. Population pres- 
sure and employment opportunities. Em- 
ployment services. Management develop- 
ment and economic growth. Mobilisation 
of manpower. 


22. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR LABOUR STUDIES. Lectures on 
trade unions and industrial relations 
delivered to first study course: 17 


September-7 December, 1962. Geneva, 
1963. Pp. 62. 

Contents: Trade unions: organization 
and functions. The role of the State in 
the development of industrial relations. 
Methods of collective bargaining. Pre- 
vention and settlement of labour dis- 
putes. Representation of workers’ inter- 
ests at the level of the undertaking. 


Labouring Classes 


23. EMERSON, JOHN PHILIP. 
Nonagricultural Employment in Main- 
land China: 1949-1958. Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp. 240. 


24. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 41st, GENEVA, 1958. 
International Labour Convention No. 
108 concerning seafarers’ national identi- 
ty documents adopted by the General 
Conference of the International Labour 
Organization during its forty-first session, 
Geneva, May 13, 1958. London, HMSO, 
1965e Pp otis 

English and French texts. This Con- 
vention came into force in Great Britain 
on February 18, 1965. 


25. LEITER, ROBERT DAVID. 
Featherbedding and Job Security. New 
York, Twayne Publishers, 1964. Pp. 238. 

Defines “featherbedding”, provides the 
historical background of it, and discusses 
the industries where it exists, among 
other things. The author states that “the 
development of featherbedding in Ameri- 
can industry can be traced to technologi- 
cal change.” 


26. [NOVA SCOTIA PROVINCIAL 
CONFERENCE ON APPRENTICE- 
SHIP, HALIFAX, 1964] Provincial 
conference on apprenticeship, May 27 
and 28, 1964, Nova Scotia Technical 
College, Halifax. Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Dept. of Labour, 1965. Pp. 79. 

Conference sponsored by Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour. Contents: Ap- 
prenticeship, its role in an expanding 
economy [a talk by] W. R. Dymond 
(Assistant Deputy Minister, Federal De- 
partment of Labour). Adapting appren- 
ticeship to modern technology (a panel 
discussion). Problems of organization of 
apprenticeship in industry [a talk by] 
William Hurd (Head of the Adult Occu- 
pational and Trade Training Division, 
Federal Department of Labour). 


27. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. Training Methods 
for Older Workers, by R. M. Belbin. 
Paris, 1965. Pp. 72. 

“This report is concerned with the 
problems of training workers who are 
above the age at which training is nor- 
mally given, yet below the customary age 
of retirement . . . It covers the scientific 


evidence available on the influence of age 
on learning capabilities, gathers together 
industrial data on the training of older 
workers and examines some experimental 
attempts to apply psychological princi- 
ples in the teaching of occupational skills 
to adults.” 

28. QUEBEC (PROV.) BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS. Working Conditions in 
the Industries of the Province of Quebec, 
1963. Quebec, Department of Industry 
and Commerce, [1965?] Pp. 392. 

Text in English and French. 

29. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOUR 
STATISTICS. Labour Law and Practice 
in El Salvador. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Pp.65. 

30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labour Law and Practice in 
Morocco. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 
73. 

31. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor Law and Practice in 
Pakistan. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 
68. 

32. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOR. WAGE AND HOUR AND PUB- 
LIC CONTRACTS DIVISION. Handy 
Reference Guide to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp, 13. 


Unemployment 


33. BELLAN, RUBEN C. Jobs for 
All. A study of how full employment 
might have been achieved in Greater 
Winnipeg in 1964. Winnipeg, University 
of Manitoba, Economics Department 
[1965?] Pp. 74. 

34. CONFERENCE ON UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AND THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY. 2d, Boulder, Colo., 1964. 
Employment Policy and the Labor Mar- 
ket, edited by Arthur M. Ross. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1965. Pp. 
406. 

A volume in the research program on 
unemployment conducted by the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

This book consists of papers that were 
presented and discussed at the 1964 con- 
ference on unemployment and_ the 
American economy. Topics dealt with 
included structural unemployment, 
changes in labour force participation, the 
measurement of job vacancies, seasonal 
unemployment. retraining of unemployed 


workers, apprenticeship, unemployed 
older workers, and, a positive manpower 
policy. 


35. KAHN, HILDA RENATE. Re- 
percussions of Redundancy. A local sur- 
vey. London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1964. 
rp. 267. 

“The present work contains the results 
of the Birmingham Redundancy and Re- 
employment Survey, which took shape 


following a suggestion by the then Minis- 
ter of Labour .. . that the sudden and 
large-scale dismissals occurring in the 
Midlands in mid-1956 were worthy of 
“academic” attention.” The survey was 
carried out within the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Social Science of the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. The survey studied 
the experiences of 447 men laid off work 
in June and July, 1956, in Birmingham. 

36. SOLOW, ROBERT MERTON. 
The Nature and Sources of Unemploy- 
ment in the United States. Stockholm, 
Almavist & Wiksell, 1964. Pp. 51. 

The author, Professor of Economics at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
delivered two lectures in Stockholm un- 
der the sponsorship of the Wicksele Lec- 
ture Society in co-operation with other 
Swedish organizations. He discussed la- 
bour market policy in the United States 
and gave some opinions about economic 
policy. 


Wages and Hours 


37. HAZENBERG, G. Wages in 
Logging and Forest Operations in New 
Brunswick. Fredericton [New Brunswick] 
Department of Labour, 1963. Pp. 108. 

38. HAZENBERG, G. Wages in the 
Woodproduct Industries in New Bruns- 
wick. Fredericton, [New Brunswick] De- 
partment of Labour, 1962. Pp. 70. 

39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Union Wages and Hours: Lo- 
cal-Transit Operating Employees, July 1, 
1964 and Trend 1929-64. Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp. 10. 

40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Wages and Related Benefits. 
Part 1: 80 metropolitan areas, 1963-64. 
Occupational earnings, supplementary 
practices, Labor-management agreement 
coverage. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 
122: 


Women 


41. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT EXECU- 
TIVE. H. M. Forces: the Women’s Serv- 
ices. 4th ed. London, HMSO, 1965. Pp. 
30) 

42. US. AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE. Job-related Ex- 
penditures and Management Practices of 
Gainfully Employed Wives in Ohio. 
[Washington, GPO, 1964, i.e. 1965] Pp. 
39. 

Considers two matters: (1) how much 
the wife’s earnings would increase the 
money available for family living; (2) 
how being employed away from home 
affects the wife’s job as homemaker. In- 
formation is based on a study of about 
750 women living in rural and urban 
areas of Ohio and working in the period 
May 1, 1959 to April 30, 1960. 


Miscellaneous 


43. CALDER, RITCHIE. The Inheri- 
tors. The story of man and the world he 
made. London, Heinemann, 1961. Pp. 
345. 

44. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION. ORGANIZATION DI- 
VISION. The Analysis of Organization 
in the Government of Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 79. 

45. CANADA. NATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH COUNCIL. ASSOCIATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL 
BUILDING CODE. Building Standards 
for the Handicapped, 1965. Ottawa, 
1965. Pp. 20. 

46. CONFERENCE OF AFRICAN 
STATISTICIANS. 1st, Addis Ababa, 
1959. Report [New York? United Na- 
tions, 1959] 1 vol. (unpaged). 

47. LARKIN, EMMET J. James 
Larkin, Irish Labour Leader, 1876-1947. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1965. 
Pp. 334. 

James Larkin was active in the Irish 
labour movement and in politics as a 
Socialist. 

48. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
COMMITTEE ON POPULATION. The 
Growth of U.S. Population. Analysis of 
the problems and recommendations for 
research, training, and service. Washing- 
ton, 1965. Pp. 25. 

. . Deals primarily with two basic 
elements of the population problem in 
the United States: (1) the steady and 
persistent increase in population and (2) 
the condition of high fertility among 
low-income groups. 


49. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Cycles in Govern- 
ment Securities. New York, 1962-1965. 
2 vols. 


Studies in business economics, nos. 
78 and 88. Contents: v.1. Federal debt 
and its ownership. v.2. Determinants of 
changes in ownership. 

50. NORTHERN NIGERIA. MINIS- 
TRY OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 
The Industrial Potentialities of Northern 
Nigeria. [London, Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 
1965?] Pp. [284] 

51. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Supply, Recruitment and 
Training of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers. [Paris, n.d., 19657] Pp. 46. 

At head of title: Science and educa- 
tion for the future. 

52. U.S. NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Design Criteria and Construction 
Standards. Washington, 1965. 1. vol. 
(loose-leaf). 
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A—Labour Force 














TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution Week Ended December 18, 1965 | 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British Columbia 
(Estimates in thousands) | 

THE LABOUR FORCE.................. felss 618 2,042 2,641 1,215 669 

IMG ti: sneer ooo Biers en 5,046 443 1,460 1,813 862 468 

WOMEN Aya c.ste. ats aan: 2,139 175 582 828 353 201 

TALON Years nase tee ere ee 693 12 219 219 124 59 

QOZ24 Cars e, eee ee ee een es 953 97 320 306 151 79 

DSKAAKV CATS Hance teen eee Sli 235 902 1,192 519 289 

AI=O4 VOCALS ots ecco ee 2,178 195 543 836 380 224 

GSiy.carsvandlovierne sees te 224 19 58 88 41 18 
EMPEOVED Se eee 6,933 574 1,945 DD Syell 1,186 647 

Wet Soe oie on eee, eet ce te 4,844 404 1,380 1,769 838 453 

WOM elie eeea chet tere eee 2,089 170 565 812 348 194 

A Sriculturenies J ction he aesneeee 470 29 93 125 206 9) 

INONEASTICUiITCy eee 6,463 545 less2 2,456 980 630 

Baidkworkerss. aes ee 5,887 491 1,683 25 890 SD | 

IM Ginetnch... 3. a Ae ee Be Pee 4,001 340 1,176 1,507 584 394 | 

NVOMmentheeat:.... cere eee 1,886 151 507 744 306 178 | 
UNEMPEOYED Pree ee 252 44 97 60 29 Dip. 

INTC RRAS 2 2. CR Ne, eed oe Pe Sie 202 39 80 44 24 15 

WOMeOn ti, Meee ee ects 50 o 17 16 * * 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR 

BOR CEs tegest a. orton tec 6,093 659 1,802 2,031 1,011 590 

Metive 2.0358 Se err ky 1,534 191 434 488 264 US 

WiOMIGi 4iccas Menten es eee 4,559 468 1,368 1,543 T47 433 
Semen 

*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey. 





TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended December 18, 1965, Canada 


ar anne 

















20-64 years 
14-19 65 years 
Total years Men Women and over 
all —— all 
persons Married Other Married Other persons 
(Estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF 
AGE AND OVER ).......... 13,278 Deel 3,794 1,005 3,904 967 1,431 
LL ANBYORUMRE LENO) RKO) S13 esnceonseanonsensoo viet:s) 693 3,651 838 1,091 688 224 
|sirwuto} Ren'kea6 Ml seeseeeeeeeneneey ceneoreneer 6,933 641 3,550 781 1,074 674 213 
WWnemployederceq arc etsceccre=-=- 252 Sy 101 Si) 17 14 11 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.......... 6,093 1,484 143 167 2,813 279 20H 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
A965 ecemoer UU ste. 54.1 31.8 96.2 83.4 27.9 1.1 1 
INHSTNNAE WB), sccccorenavecoceb 54.0 31.8 96.4 84.0 27.4 Wiese? 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE ®) 
1965, December 11 ....<:...-.:2--+: Bye5) Ts Dees 6.8 1.6 2.0 4.9 
INovember 113i -.cc-.-<--+-- Sell Woe: Dig SD 1.5 2.6 a 


(Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
2)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. (3)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended December 18, 1965 
er SS OS ”:—t”—titi— 


December November December 
1965 1965 1964 





(Estimates in thousands) 


OAT UINEIM IPI OY ED cre cceecsccsc-ceneerneccesvsnnsenterseccoersennecteransnce 252 220 284 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days... eres 20 16 14 
Without work and seeking WOTK............::c:::ceierersetetees 232 204 270 

Seeking full-time WOrk..............-.:c:cseceeereeeseeetetteeties Zils 188 258 
Seeking part-time WOFK...........-:.cs:csseee reese esieeertenen 17 16 12 
Seeking under 1 montl............ sees tess eerste 92 90 104 
Seeking 1-3 moOmths......1.2......cscccemssrereseseneereeseesecnnnnsctnns 93 70 99 
Seeking 4-6 months. ............c.ceccesssserecseceeieereessersensstacenne 22 24 378) 
Seeking more than 6 months. ............::1esee reeset 25 20 34 


“Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates published before that time. See 
D.B.S. report ‘““The Labour Force, March 1965”, page 8. 


Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 





Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals“) 
Trans- 
portation, Finance Supple- 
Storage Services men- 
and (including tary 
Year and Manu- Communi- Forestry Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Month Mining _ facturing cation 2) struction utilities Trade ment) income (3) 





($ Millions) 




















1960—Total............0.... 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total.................. 542 5,306 1,862 283 15252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total................ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 
1963=—T otal ashen: 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Total.................. 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 33358 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 
October=4..4.4.5 51.5 565.4 TSS cP a Vatetscsuncvonenda .eacaa Gare ye eo CPN ee etree en ee oo oe 2,051.8 
Novembet.............. Siler, 565.9 181.3 96.4 426.8 108.4 887.2 1,876.5 232.6 2,033.6 
Wecembenens ss 51.4 Spill 55) EUSA Pacaihia lei cuescpe wieysotiaeacei oom meee Nc Srvte heats oe eee Mt cern te ce 1,978.6 
1965— 
SAUNUIAT e275. eres 52.4 566.1 i Oe Rn eee rR ae en met As ee OR TT ee an ene ees tM NT vel ao 1,991.0 
Ferusty....0.00 53.3 564.4 180.4 Wass 374.3 107.6 869.0 1,907.1 23350 1,997.8 
Marchi teres oetce 54.2 583.2 IFT Oui Bee) eh. eae Bem ae) he ee ees, A. eee 2,035.1 
April, (etna eee 53.1 587.3 T8S2h6 chi assce ROO Re BOR ae Oe 3 ee OS eerie. 24 geet eerie 2,070.6 
Mid eee eee 55.9 600.0 191.7 27.5 156.6 3750 305.5 669.4 80.1 2,146.0 
Tine, ; Sees eee 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 682.2 81.0 2,211.9 
JULY eee sees 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 185.2 39.4 310.3 655.4 80.9 2,199.1 
AUBUStoraee cre seece 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 S122 666.7 81.5 22340 
September ene. 57.4 626.4 208.9 38.0 196.7 39.1 317.4 711.4 $2.7 2;305.7 
Octaberfun.. 58.6 635.2 202.0 37e7 200.2 39.1 g2207 698.5 82.8 DASE. Il 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1960—Total............00.. 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total.................. 542 5,306 1,862 283 15252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total................. 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963—Total.............0... 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Tortal........0.00000... 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 
Octobers 51.0 Sve 18262. 8 BEER Ta eee ee Nt ai al ache ee Oe 1,999.5 
November.............. 31-5 564.0 179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 866.4 1,873.9 230.9 2,014.0 
Decembercn ste 51.8 563.3 LS oy SE Ce oe hm cee epee ee eee) a ea MeN | * UE ARR ee 2,020.2 
1965— 
Januanyces eee 53.0 578.5 185.9 . S48sdecs- sack erence et eee Oe ene ee ee 2,063.0 
| Blois) 2) epee ty 53.8 575.3 187.3 91.4 462.6 111.1 889.9 1592588 ates 2,077.1 
March.....cc.accae 55.0 591.5 TST T~ FEB csacd oxi eee eae ee. Soe ee ee 2,109.6 
Aprile 6 cacnci eee Soul 592.6 18934: —- ER cenlaaana: Gaeegeeaclodets Atta usenet. ce MUN cane mene een ieee Sone ya 2,121.4 
May ea. ae 56.5 594.0 191.4 B21 15285 Bio 306.7 657.8 80.0 2,130.0 
ATG eee oe eR A 56.6 601.2 187.9 31.8 156.4 37.4 308.0 666.3 80.4 2,146.9 
July eck ee 56.0 605.5 193.6 33.1 160.3 38.3 309.3 671.3 80.8 2,169.0 
PNISUS brisslicsseracene 57.6 611.8 190.5 B22 164.1 38.9 313.3 681.1 81.0 2,191.6 
Sepicmbens esse Dae 612.1 203.5 31.2 163.1 38.4 316.5 698.3 81.6 2,222.8 
Octobertia =. 58.0 627.3 198.1 30.5 721 38.7 319.3 691.3 81.8 2,238.0 


“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. Beginning with May 1965, figures in the six 
columns under “‘Quarterly Totals’ will be published monthly. Includes post office wages and salaries. (3) Figures in this column are for total labour 
income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping 
are not shown. 

*Revised. {Preliminary. Note: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


SouRcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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C-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers 
having 15 or more employees; at September, 1965 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment 3,444,776. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on 
reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than 


Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas 
Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as 
to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


See ee ee es) ee ee SS eS ee 





Industrial Composite 


Index Numbers 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 


(1949-100) (1949-100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


Spee rh SSS 


AVERAGES 
1 G0 ere a cae cenprsesete net Mecsas sacsecsnetrcomnsesssestosaee 118.7 
1 6] ee i ccc ace nes estate reavsroisecgureseraesisanseniesse 118.1 
1G 2 eee sone ete ces Suoyestarae ‘sence tacos cosns carte 121.5 
ES) ee a ee erase cscoctrecoresnsswassowssscenees= 124.6 
1D GA eee ee a ae Pe pes cece gaecnnogsssacenennszasa. sgreanwescosecs 130.4 
1964— 
September ..........cececscoescsevssessessssnssacssensencessescansescnsesesnrsnecncancesorsseses 136.2 
CLO DEL eee tee cent cus sastereecersysicassersateesseccessacennare 134.7 
INO VETIA CI eee eter os oc scsuucenscsnsconcssceuesseessicsnostercosevassaserses 134.7 
VECO TTA Ceres eee ces eee edcex na socep oes sesrerscrsnaasacsesacesmtroxs 131.2 
1965— 
DACIUAR Yc oases esos ce entre asec ccznnn aves cents aboprzescosoees ueagswonessnacnneesnse 129.4 
GDN UAT Ye oe becca c acne sateen ons cscven sents cotta oaenonnsnvnoryoasoteaeinvdeenssrs 129.5 
NAT C Eee oreo Re esa sce snd donee Aacsanteat snerssnccuneneseeenacerseenese® 130.9 
TOT LL eer eres RSI scnarsevcennnsneehsscvowstanivanmaszeenseacoanetenssaters® 132.1 
Ia Secret cat ce ence stit seasaseesatnsrseassonesdenenscncnonseccescnsesteessts 136.8 
TRE cyoncesocmsn nce ioc Spebeesetodbe2 2h see oboongesosonqenaeoc opsbes - Bec peo GI aoC xc ERISA: 
SUE ee ace Pe ap rn cence cnecto< Spmegennsnsenvocvenestemengesreeetses 
TIS Pee ee ecccces ME eer venecanensecdensaruteneoncecssevoornsnsnanscaceneeise 
ST CSIM DCL poe ee cece capa teeesanteer was cenecnsennstusrnvensrrcdes-snsnnsnedannzennncvsesee? 143.8 


Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarr C 
aepsent ea aaa Z (8) Finance, insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, 


storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, 
dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 


SourcE: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 


176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
201.8 86.68 121.9 204.1 89.73 
204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91515 
204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
199-4 85.53 121.9 201.6 88.66 
207.7 89.21 122.5 201.3 92.46 
207.9 89.30 122.6 209.4 92.07 
210.0 90.22 124.3 214.0 94.10 
210.8 90.55 124.6 214.2 94.18 
210.9 90.60 127.4 21334 93.83 
212.0 91.07 130.3 213.8 94.02 
Zlze2 91.18 129.6 211.3 92.90 
PAPAS) ia, 131.9 Pa lee) 93.18 
214.8 92.29 132.6 215-5 94.75 


a 


ying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) Construction, (5) Transportation, 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Sept 
Areas 1965 
PROVINCES 

Atlantic: Region, etic Set toc ettess ites ee ee es ee, 12587; 
INEwfOUncdlani di neces treet ce ta the rraes eoel eae mene ta rere eee ee 177.8 
Prince Edward Islande cc scsi eee ee ee 158.4 
ING Vat SCOLB sgasttercdeats conccemiecove tet me Tee eas Sea cere aot eee re 107.1 
INE We BIUnS WICK ...cccccccssstesoorsdumtsontteecercscstccisntrotercemma ane mente cert mene 12353 
COUCB OC Racecar creer csc diess ti cease cs ere ape ents cae coe 142.6 
OOTUEAT IO tee cad epee ese ee  etS e ss HUEN, Coar ec eee ee 145.9 
PPTATTIC URC LI OTL eens rene cosas eee aoe RO Le See LS 2e2 
IVEATIIEO Daaicaeo ss Reeeosa coke eee eee eee eee a cae 124.2 
Saskatchewan gcse eee sector ee aa re Tae 147.8 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)...............0ccccccsesessesseceseeees Sieg 
Britishy Columbia (includin gay ukOn) mew eseeeres cere ener rcree coer eee 143.0 
GANADA sucaes center Sat cane oO eS soe ee 143.8 

URBAN AREAS 
RS 6 01 1 8 ik pte ee RR A dS, A MPR on chit ho Sane 174.4 
SV IGS eos ostisa's suse tee eee oo EM cUSe oe es SoS REET So OO EO EEL, 717.6 
VRE es vc Sosisc caste MO acs ek ease eda sce BAT ade aes OA ease 134.9 
IMOMETOI Gs saccccssincs tee eereeo 0s eco eee OD Sa oe os RN a ese Sanco MEE 12155 
Satat DORM ss icis eee sears oe ca vi ease ts RO ete ca sino 113.6 
Ghicoutinii=—Jomquicrestecceesteneeiterce ie coas ees eee ee ee 124.3 
QUIG Be Ga eee set sas sss ssa Sea eee ea eee ce ESS oe oo cS Re OE eh 138.7 
SUSE DLOOKS ae eetecseie rescore ee eg ate eee 127.0 
SHA WIE PAN css secs ee eee ese oo cacao oe 114.5 
THe 1vers.., 5... Aira. cooked Me eee oak cvs Paes cacstieas ME ee ee 132.4 
Drummondville cts eed sc cscevsisckh. Mee Bec co cececz caries Cot Matsa onde 101.7 
INGO tally cco ws Bg Meee vise eset ctce ta coe 148.2 
Ottawas Hull «ches ns cote as tama chen merece eee aero eee eee ee 153.4 
IRM DS COMES ecsdcencce seer nae nr a ere RT oe 147.9 
PELETOOLOURD s: io. Beies Seleasecteeent ek t cee ce ee e  ecre ee 117.2 
OSHAWA eee aae esac scan a ea svete once Perec se 242.1 
FPOTOMEO: Behe cceasde BAC casera ER Oe Os Ceci os 159.9 
1G Nao) 1 [Keys Reet Sk 2 A Se ne bP es OE Se SEMIN rg 8 me 137.6 
Ste Cath arimess . .: tse csv sivcs eB WAR noche ceo eR eee in da R ee 142.0 
Niagara Halls ss ae: tose). te ticgs rene ee ese Ee ce ee een 125.4 
Pan th OL essed: 5s ccc vcesac andes eetoces ccacesc eee Be oet Cass es eae eS 110.4 
Ca ie PE eevee tin hak oe) A ets cae ccs ea eee oe 153.0 
a Eee sacs eR ao a OE i, ae Geen Le eee ae 144.0 
KUTCH EM Cie ccccees cose cee ache ee ee ec ee 163.9 
SUG DUTY sce egecesacltancsstetesi Sees teene ee ete ee ee ec eee ETA 152.1 
TUNIS 25 osetia ea osc See Rees Oa oe 89.2 
LOM ON ca iscsccsicsces Mec Suctor ese coee Mt apton sae, oa ee oe 158.2 
DST IVI Foye oc casess aac dhec te csas stokes oss cc 146.2 
WiAndSOr text: ctsscsccel eee ae Ee ee ee oe EE eT ee ee ae 103.8 
Sault Ste: M anes, {sc cesetneceec cet eee eee esses ee ee ee ee 166.4 
Fort. Williaim—PortoA itr cers cee eee eeceeaccse ote ree oe 137.1 
WAIL D EL: .scsocss arses Mom iraccec sha ot Ronee uc sats cs Te ce I oe 125.9 
Ua of ene ae Le SS ON A. ee | eee 166.3 
SASKATOON seks. cha ceceeee see seet soo oc Sn ees 171.4 
XGIMOTOM see, so reo ee st oats ae cance os, aT CT ee eee 243.5 
Gal aN sz recede tcc tenets aces GAG RR REIN cides ates vs ee ee 216.9 
IV. ANCO UV ED cept ae eT ta ee By Re ees 141.7 
BV TCCOT Teds Mai Sk Oh ace cee be cscect cae Re ROS ct ee Re eR 13322 





Employment index 
numbers* 


Aug. 
1965 


— 
on 
af 
Om 


_— — 
Sas 
NNwWQAKP RAH 


£ 


: 
oO 


175 

79 
134. 
121. 
115 
125. 
141. 
Zig 
120. 


— 
Ww 
> 


101 
147. 
[S3: 
150. 
116. 
167. 
157. 
137. 
141. 
133. 
109. 
153. 
140. 
162. 
153. 

91 
156. 
146. 
100. 
169. 
139, 
126. 
168. 
170. 
241. 
217.8 
142.7 
134.1 


DARHKOKDDE RODE RUUNOHOUWAOUNUONUORWBUIEUDROOD ox 


Sept. 
1964 


117.5 
1572 
156.3 
101.2 
117.7 
136.6 
13550 
144.5 
120.3 
139:6 
LIST 
131.9 


136.2 


165.4 
79.6 
125.6 
116.1 
106.5 
122.5 
135.1 
123.5 
110.3 
128.4 
99.3 
139.9 
145.7 
139.2 
109.0 
234.5 
152.8 
12977. 
131.3 
124.1 
97.6 
141.2 
132.7 
13202 
137.6 
86.3 
151.6 
138.2 
oY E24 
165.4 
120.3 
121.6 
160.0 
162.9 
225.0 
198.0 
131.0 
126.7 


*(1949 = 100). The latest figures are subject to revision. Source: Employment and payrolls, DBS. 
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Sept. 
1965 


86.12 
OT id 
103.52 


Average weekly 


wages and salaries 


Aug. 
1965 


101.75 


Sept. 
1964 


79.90 
82.31 
87.02 


88.00 














TABLE C-2a—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


a ee 


Month 
and 
Industry year Nfid. PEI. NS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada! 
epee en 
in thousands 

SSE ale eeiinnahde ie: HERE ateaenian SRR Sept. 1965? Jos 0.2 Del 8.9 26.5 13.1 0.6 0.2 2.4 21.9 81.1 

Aug. 1965 5.1 0.3 Dee 9.7 27.6 14.0 0.6 0.2 3E5 PASE 84 
Sept. 1964 4.8 0.1 2.4 10.8 30.7 hs 7 OFS 0.2 2.0 20.8 86.1 
Mines, quarries and oil wells...... Sept. 1965° 6.6 0.1 heel Died 26.5 34.1 as Sol 18.8 10.1 116.9 
Aug. 1965* 6.6 0.1 7.9 Dev, Dil 35.4 560 S58) 19e2, LO sje 2057) 
Sept. 1964 4.8 a eo 2.4 25.8 B2e2 4.9 4.0 17.6 8.4 108.0 
Manufacturing industries............ Sept. 1965? 13.4 Boi 33.6 6.7 486.7 763.0 48.6 aes AGRO LOM nla 2, 
Aug. 1965 13.9 3.0 35.0 Doel A92es WATRe 49.0 15e0 ASM een le elle? 
Sept. 1964 1256 2.8 31.2 25.9 473.3 734.6 47.5 14.1 43.9 114.2 1,499.9 

Non-durable goods manufac- 

eT 3: RS, ee en Se Sept. 1965? 10.5 22) ie iLife 304.0 343.3 2650 9.4 D5ne 44.4 800.2 
Aug. 1965° 11.0 2.4 18.5 18.3 307.9 344.3 26.8 9.8 26.0 47.6 812.6 
Sept. 1964 9.8 Dees 16.7 16.2 298.4 337.2 Daal 9.7 24.6 44.3 786.3 


Durable goods manufacturing.. Sept. 1965P 2.9 0.6 9.4 ; : 
Aug. 1965 2.9 0.6 16.5 9.8 184.6 402.8 22a, Bie 2263 74.6 741.6 
Sept. 1964 2.8 0.4 9.7 


BONS THUG OM etree cere. tear Sept. 1965? 11.6 1.9 ; 13% ‘ ’ 
Aug. 1965 ee, 2.0 13.6 13225) 11659) 157-5 16.9 16.5 37.8 38.0 423.6 
Sept. 1964 9.1 5 7 


Transportation, communication 
and other utilities,......--.-...---- Sept. 1965? ST 2.6 B : 5 : 
Aug. 1965° 16.5 2.6 22.4 21.3 169.2 208.7 43.4 28.9 50.7 daak 030.8 
2.8 ; 


Sept. 1964 15.8 


CET, Seen neers «ooh eee oes Sept. 1965? 15.8 3.6 3 2 , 
Aug. 1965" 16.0 3.6 27.6 23.4 236,07 3535-1 48.7 36.0 70.2 91.9 908.4 
3.3 ; 


Sept. 1964 14.8 


Finance, insurance and real 


ALC arches ss ead Pe csnsnstinnatete ook Sept. 1965P 15 0.6 5.8 4.0 69.3 101.9 11.6 7.3 14.0 24:6 237.6 
Aug. 1965" i 0.6 Sai. 4.1 69.5 102.3 11.7 7.8 14.1 2158 239.0 

Sept. 1964 1.4 0.5 5.5 4.0 65.3 97.6 Liss 7.0 13%5 20.0 226.5 

Service (commercial sector).... Sept. 1965? 5.4 io 11.7 9.4 138.1 207.4 2588 15e2 39.2 S720 SU1E0 
Aug. 1965" 5.4 PH 12.8 9.6 142.6 216.7 26.5 15.6 41.4 61.4 534.2 

Sept. 1964 4.5 1.6 11:5 7.9 124.0 189.1 PRES) 13.6 36.3 51.9 463.2 


Total—Specified industries........ Sept. 1965? T3302 13.6 124.4 108.6 1,267.7 1 
Aug. 1965* 76.2 14.3. 12722 ©112.3°1,281.5.1 
Sept. 1964 67.8 12.6 118.7 104.1 1,223.1 1 


835.4 199.5 122.7 277.4 432.3 4,456. 
8 202.4 125.3 285.1 440.8 4,501. 
50.2 193.6 114.8 261.0 405.5 4,251. 


Sa ee) 


Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal services (except domestic and 
miscellaneous services). 


PPreliminary figures. TRevised. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Basis: Revised Standard Industrial Classification. 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
a 





Employment index 








numbers* 
Sept. Aug. 
Industries 1965 1965 
IVES EIN Gi certo a sit es sa deascsc eet sso ane eee koa ome ee, Se 125.4 129.3 
IMetal iti lies dati ec accc asc ek eat Pear eeaee tN Lee 142.7 146.7 
SO) a Fence tee ote eee teen SNE ee CREE 56.1 58.8 
RO CHER MIGtAL.  .c53)ucee ck cos een oeteae eer Te ee eee 222.4 227.6 
| U0] 3 Neen ANT ey er col eat Sere tc ERR eae Ade NR a in Re 370.7 371.4 

UPA UI 22 ceca Ne eee ee ee re — _ 

ES SB tase 2e cH tees See eae eee ee Se SO ee ao 83.8 86.6 
COA DS, cB cGhatassnsesieeen tava cs ace tte ocasa eee eo eee 36.3 37.1 
Oileand matural gag. fe5 yc te icassvctee ee eeee, eis cc ca 276.4 287.4 
Non-mittal e.9.cem. ee eed See ee, ees 169.6 176.2 
ASDEStOS. piace, mete 5A sy ene cc ae, ee ae 174.0 180.1 
MANURBAGTURING wy. 2..MoM onion es eee ee 132.6 131.9 
Durable goods. Ake. ccc Batt siessnca Meatless dace teen ee A 141.9 138.4 
INon-datable soods..... 2.068 AOS ..n. eA ee 124.7 126.4 
Hood and beverages ences ttre ce er eee 137.6 142.4 
Meat products. oct. Brennen Rae ee 148.0 149.9 
Daity PLO UCts isc ec ecis iie he wie re 133.3 140.3 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..................ccccccccc00. 22183 239%) 
Grain. mill products sees oh ee ee ee 100.3 S/T 
Bread and other bakery products..........0.c.ccccccccccecescsceseseseesseseseees 117.1 118.7 
Biscuitstaadscrackers scn.sa carves annie toes eee ee 104.8 102.7 
Distilled, and.malt Liquors jeg siacecsesnvescee megepaveccseeoenee etn: 96.8 98.8 
Other. DEvErAa GES. sabceoenentos ek ace arte caer een tne en ee 172.0 180.9 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........c.cc.ccccccsssccsssesssesesssscevesesesesesveseseees 81.8 82.2 
RUBOEH PrORUClS, 64s.5) 8 omental nd eee nore oe 124.7 123.5 
Leather products we sesso tee oer ne eka Bee ee 89.8 90.6 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........0...cccccccccscscececccecevecevevevevee 90.7 91.9 
Other leather productsi.cuete ee eee 88.0 88.1 
Textile products (except clothing)...........0..cccccccccscccccececesccsesesesesscececeees 94.0 94.0 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............cccccccccssceceseseseeveeseee 76.7 76.7 
Woollen g00ds...5.4..0 tins. ties 68.6 68.3 
Synthetic textiles and silk... 0 t.cau eee i ee. 119.7 121.0 
Clothing (textile-and fur)...1 eee 105.1 105.3 
iviciiis Clothing ce ees ets ee, nee 110.6 110.6 
Women’s:clothing £55. .t..cA AR ce ee 118.4 117.5 
Kitit: G00dS.2b .ui-c9Pcvcstoen te cd ee ae 82.5 83.3 
Burs Goodsh fac Mache ee a ae te 60.6 60.1 
WO0d products ities cl ten hd ok tein ee ta 124.0 125.3 
Saweand. planing mulls e..,.24.08 nh SOR ee 124.8 PA 55) 
PSU dt oe: ee ee, ee oe ee a ae 140.7 139.1 
Other wood\producte ss, ..c:.caetiie cede BR ea 86.8 87.0 
Paper PrOCucts A in vseatas eco eee ee ema ee 142.3 144.8 
Pulp.and paper millseas....2 9.25. oe ee eee 140.0 143.5 
Other, papemproductsims <22. fee .....0 eee ek eee ee, 147.8 148.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................c.ccccccccccsceccescoscese. 133.0 131.9 
TOM ANd StCelLDrOdUcts n...2 4 ieee os, ee ee 136.1 136.1 
Agricuitural, implements ee cece. ee enn ST 81.7 
Boilers and: plate- Work. oe. one eee 121.4 122.3 
Fabricated and structural steel............ccs.ccccccccccsssoessessecosonsscocesesees 195.7 191.2 
Hardware ad LOO IG ix. casas tee ees ee 135.6 135.0 
Heating and cooking appliances..............ccccccccscceseseesesescesessesceveses 121.0 120.9 
APO CeUS CEILS 3 ee Sar Sasori ce caer cio ee eee 120.3 ives 
Machinery industrials. 2s. nye ee eee 170.3 170.8 
PLMALY OMAN Steel xc cete la kee ee ee ee 156.4 sy) 72 


*(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision). 
given in employment and payrolls. 
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Sept. 
1964 


116.3 
129.8 

61.0 
193.7 
301.7 

80.6 

37.7 
254.8 
160.1 
168.2 


126.3 
132.9 
120.8 
133.3 
141.1 
128.4 
216.9 
98.4 
114.3 
101.9 
98.2 
162.5 
82.8 
121.0 
92.0 
94.6 
87.3 
9155 
78.5 
67.7 
11222 
102.3 
106.4 
116.2 
78.6 
60.8 
119.1 
12232 
129.8 
82.0 
135.6 
135.4 
136.2 
126.1 
123-1 
Aes 
116.0 
171.9 
127.6 
115.6 
109.5 
150.8 
147.6 


Source: Employment and payrolls, DBS. 


Average weekly 
wages and salaries 





Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 
111.62 110.48 106.24 
114.07 111.93 106.97 
95.57 92.92 87.07 
118.37 116.46 112.79 
133.22 132.23 131.88 
128.97 127.20 130.48 
111.91 115253 112.87 
74.60 85.28 85.83 
131.82 131.37 129.09 
101.83 97.68 SIP I 2) 
111.27 106.09 107.50 
94.75 93.18 91.01 
102.81 100.99 99.24 
87.07 86.03 83.45 
79.95 78.48 75.98 
Ois12 89.45 87.97 
79.97 78.85 76.46 
64.92 62.38 58.36 
91.23 91.87 89.05 
79.69 79.38 76.63 
75.94 74.94 73.16 
115.35 114.67 109.50 
82.31 85.50 W221 
93.27 94.37 94.65 
99.65 ARR 97.23 
63.63 63.66 61.75 
61.96 62.19 59.71 
66.75 66.43 65.74 
76.51 76.27 74.04 
Sao 73.74 72.30 
710.66 69.95 65.99 
84.19 84.17 81.21 
59.09 59.36 57.69 
STAG 57.45 56.27 
59.94 61.60 59.35 
59.81 59.38 58.00 
88 .50 88.01 83.50 
82.86 81.51 78.98 
85.03 83.59 80.92 
80.70 79.42 Ceili) 
73.55 W2e23 69.98 
111.82 109.39 105.66 
120.46 117323 113.40 
92.49 91.42 87.20 
103.37 101.95 99 .04 
107.01 106.33 103.26 
111.39 107.40 108.27 
106.58 105.20 102.99 
108.85 109.29 104.54 
94.57 92.59 90.31 
O3i3 91.84 89.00 
106.46 104.06 99.64 
105.14 103.45 99.55 
119.23 120.46 116.86 


Norte: Information for other industries is 

















eee ae ee ee 

















Employment index Average weekly 
numbers* wages and salaries 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Industries 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 
eet MC TTT LOCUICES ey eects ee sncae oer bet geese ccrshiecewedcersajieanscvnvansesnre 136.5 137.9 126.2 103.49 104.16 99.90 
NTPs ARREST OOO UICUS cote oxsca os cecnecesesueetsacacav cease dontusnusevoerinoenpes 144.5 138.8 130.5 102.58 103.58 102.41 
US ATISDOTEAENO He UND TINCT Ges 5 ee cp cxcepetencieseneecsnddps cet esaenrabcae eaten -tenress cit, 139.6 123.8 131.3 111.83 108.92 110.29 
Pe 24 (OG ea, 5 pce nes MOOR MRE eer oe eee ae 244.0 207.9 254.6 110.11 112.45 108.73 
INFOLOGAVEDICICS He ere ae veecc saeete Sta nn cevecinss Aces ioe dros tno sie cwseseounesieeed 162.1 121.9 153.0 130.00 122.81 130.90 
Motor vehicle parts and ACCESSOTIES.................cccceee ese ceteseeeees 187.3 175.4 158.8 108.20 106.17 107.01 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment... cece 64.1 63.6 60.9 98.52 98.96 93.52 
Ship Ulldime ANG ep AMES o22. reese ncn no santvancewe>-caeencqeesnceencosceseseoners 148.2 147.6 139.6 101.54 102.82 97.80 
INOM=fELTOUS ECTAl PLOCUCISS. «0.2 .cces ocecstswesstneskekp ectnness cu esate aig osevenssveiaes 143.0 140.7 135e2 106.32 104.93 101.23 
PSA AREUI EAN UNINY OPO UIC (Ste rer sco ce peg oti akon cagfon oon seceer eb i <#Bans caneesueeo> 147.7 145.6 148.3 102.86 102.41 96.81 
Brass ANd COPPEL PUOGUCES,. 6.0225 s5.c0:-.svescsavseneoeesenseeveathacbensacvennsvontee 129.6 112.5 115.6 101.85 99.99 99.87 
SMe l EVA PONG o.oo ee enews ete oatenntn sa yusboanteeweseoenteeesdeeuceeanconseanes 151.9 155.6 146.0 116.69 114.51 110.24 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. ..............ccccccccece erences teeeeneneees 176.8 175.3 165.4 100.56 98.40 96.47 
Heavy electrical machinery.................ccsecseeeresererenenerereerereneneees 128.9 128.1 121.2 108.27 105.40 104.11 
TelecOmmiUmicatiOM CCUIPMEMt.. - coc... scseccoeusncsessoncesnsenryercuaernceess 308.4 307.8 291.5 95.91 93.25 91.45 
Non-metallic mineral: prOGucts:.....216.2...-.-.aczeasesaes-.csrsceenendeneeesnsenssentes 17720 180.4 166.1 102.38 101.38 98.27 
EERE ay Re 0 Cahcnae i cNin SEnE eae GEC aies on ae eC ne eee Ct 103.2 100.1 95.8 90.72 88.50 86.19 
Glass and glass product..............:1-ccscesesisessersseseereersenessescssasnesens 191.0 198.4 180.4 93.65 94.76 93.03 
Products of petroleum and Coal..............c:: cee eee ener eseeenenenes 135.3 148.7 143.7 139.59 134.62 131.76 
Petroleum refining and producte................cccccceeseesee senses eeesens 137.7 151.4 146.4 140.70 135.73 132.91 
Chemical ProductsA eaten cence cose. ctcbscstsesnscnsusvenenpnecnttensiaeeantseseseteacnettes 149.5 1S iat 140.6 109.53 108 .96 105.92 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. .................00 138.9 136.4 130.3 98.71 100.06 94.37 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............c.ccccccssssssecereceereseesenseesesseseneneneneenen 169.6 173.5 159.6 123.02 122.88 119.62 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............0.0:.c:ccccceeeeteeereeees 175.1 173.6 170.4 81.18 80.07 79.08 
BROMINE STEER UCT LVI ee Aes bsa cats gcse escenshanaandhesssteataseeareerde~ esos saaiees 161.5 164.5 146.7 107.10 105.46 99.07 
Building and general engineering................0.. cies teeter ieeee 166.5 167.4 145.4 114.68 112.85 106.35 
Highways, bridges and streets...............cccscesses esses eesesneeneneeresteenensonsees 153.4 159.7 148.7 93.49 92.65 87.31 
BEE Vi Gs core se cncetecgute se csosedatandtesnesneneQueecncasnssoussceeesaee 213.5 219.9 193.5 65:95 64.74 61.39 
Hotels and restaurants, .020...........:cscsctccceceosscescnsssssnsscerennensnesensersnsnonnsees 182.8 187.8 168.2 48.52 48.41 46.77 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................::cccsieesese tees etetenereenens 174.6 174.6 161.1 57.33 56.54 54.57 
INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE. ...........:::::cc:c:cceseeenteeeesesnsesneeessesercaenenenegenens 143.8 144.0 136.2 92.29 91.29 88.00 


“(el ee | ec, 


TABLE C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, by Province 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 








September August September September August September 





1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 

DNTerVA CUTIE LATICL oh flocs coese-telesclech cscs enndeces-altleto ches sasscetmbesounnsonencecersncnesees 40.6 43.5 39.9 1.75 1.76 1277 
INT GRU AN CO LIA mR et eee crns sore tcoaateeneewseandaranonrsaeaeavicnevsccne 40.7 40.5 41.4 1.79 1.80 1.74 
BNle wi) EACLITIS WICK. otcicc--ce tiles te dde cavssacncenstubeve dae nsscennsenseaabencsscesnsneoaene nes 41.2 40.5 40.8 1.79 i2 1.69 
TP ase ac aos canna cnn aten stnncerccmnsececbunnssestaashapeneets 4202 Agno 42.6 1.90 1.88 1.82 
EIN eI RE neicchey cect teseet sen enenstrtamestvsenssonanensses=ys 41.5 41.1 42.0 2.24 2,20 2.14 
BPSD A ete ht orcas cnet cen sitio, - Bs, RR. RROD Ae he 40.6 40.6 40.6 1.93 1.92 1.84 
SSAEP EN Feat Sina hone eee eee ee 40.0 40.0 39/55 apo | Delt 2.10 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)............:.::e eee 40.3 40.3 39.6 2,18 Zak 2.08 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............00:00 37.9 37.0 37.7 2.65 2.62 2.49 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 


insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. : —: 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners). SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable 


from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. (The latest figures are subject to revision). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, by Industry 


Average weekly hours 


Sept. 

Industry 1965 

IVETINUUIN Cite erect arsenite aot. sc setes ieee meee 42.0 
Ni Gtal Mining wes commerce sce ce ecto eees 42.6 
5G 50) Ua be sat et Pt ia Ee ete Sd 42.9 
Otherimetalee: cet ceecett ese ae merce renee 42.5 
Gopper-gold=silvetee tee 40.5 

TOM etc roe ee ee ee eee ee 46.3 
UWrani0ni ete nee re eer. 39.7 

NS) ene Pot err) UE IAA aA Sie3 
Coal eee ee ee eet eee 35.5 
Oillandmatitall Caseeeee senses orc eens 39.8 
INOn=metalie cee eee et rere 44.3 
INS DESLOS. mecent te re eee ee ee eee 42.3 
MANUFACTURING? i cscetcc itn concn esnats 41.3 
Durable gO0ds scene ree ee ee 41.9 
INGn-duirablelsOOdS renee er eee 40.8 
Poodsand bevera pes resents nee eens 40.9 
Meat productSts: se ee ene 41.2 
Canned ands CULE CaS essen entrees eeeen ee 37.1 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 42.0 
Grain PrOductsa same en ee eee 42.5 
Bread and other bakery products.................. 41.1 
Biscuitsrandicrackers:semes: see eee 39.8 
Distilediquors:;.-ee eee ee 42.0 
Malt liquors 3:2 <::ue eee ce ee ee 39.8 
Conlectionery2..4.2 ee ee 41.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............0.cccccceeeees 36.4 
Rubber products..2......e ee ee 42.8 
Rubberfootweals ee eee 41.7 
Other rubber progucisueses eee 43.2 
ECA THe TPL OCUCLS tere memrre eee een emer ne ween 39.6 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................. 39.6 
Otherleather products mses 39.7 
Textile products (except clothing)..................6-. 42.3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven good............. 41.3 
Woollen 200dS#.s5- ee ee ee 43.4 
Synthetic textilesrand Silke eter 42.5 
Filament yarn and staple fibres.............. 40.8 

Spun) yarn and tabrics)...c nr eee 43.9 
Glothingi(fextilerandetiin) ers eee en eee eee 38.4 
Men?siclochin geese mre nen eee 38.2 
WiOmen)s ClOtnin 2 pe eset eee ene 36.4 
Knit: g00dSeert ee ee eee 41.9 

* WV OOCIDFOCUCIS er ncchcrces steer ee eee 41.6 
Saw-and) planing mills ee 40.4 
Plywood and veneer mills...................... 39.2 

Sash, door and planing mills................ 43.2 
Sawinillsir ssc scre weet cise 39.9 
Furnitures eee eee 44.1 
Other wood products..............ccccccecessceseeeerees 42.7 
Paper productsic.....cccc settee 42.4 
Pulpand paper millones sree ae 42.3 
Other papemprogucts me eee 42.7 
PaperiboxesiandsOagse.. eee 43.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ Soi, 
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Average hourly earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1965 1965 1964 


$ $ $ 
2.45 2.42 Zo 
2.54 Duos 2.40 
2.04 2.01 1.88 
2.66 2.65 2.56 
2.47 2.42 P4ae &, 
2.86 2.87 2.82 
SOL 3.01 3.14 
2nd 2.30 2.18 
i), {797 192 
212 2.74 2.70 
228 2.18 roe Ie 
2.48 2.44 2.41 
243 2.09 2.03 
2,0) aot 2.23 
133 1.91 1.84 
1.78 1.76 1.69 
2.10 2.08 2.03 
1.29 1.31 1.20 
1.43 1a7 1.28 
2.04 2.03 1.96 
1.80 1.81 1.74 
1.67 1.64 Hey 
2.49 2.45 2.35 
26d 2.62 2.56 
1.54 1.54 1.44 
2.38 2.36 IDS 
eae Zal9 PIR) 
1.65 1.63 L557 
2.42 2.40 2.33 
1.48 1.46 1.41 
1.44 1.43 Wee 
1.54 1.53 1.48 
1.65 1.64 Dao) 
1.68 1.67 1.62 
1.50 1.49 1.43 
1.78 Dear 1.68 
2.14 DHE 2.01 
1.49 1.48 1.40 
1.40 U39 1.34 
ee) Te | 1.33 
iol ipo 1.44 
1530 1.29 1.25 
1.89 1.87 1.81 
2.01 1.98 1.94 
2.03 2.04 1.94 
1.68 1.65 1.58 
2.13 2.08 2.09 
LZ 171 1.64 
1.59 157, ey 
ZaDU 2.47 2.38 
Dats 2.66 2.56 
2.00 1.99 1.90 
2.01 2.00 1.89 
2.61 2.58 2.50 


Average weekly wages 


Sept. 
1965 


$ 


Aug. 
1965 


$ 


Sept. 
1964 


TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, by Industry 


ee ee 


Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings Average weekly wages 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
*Tron and SLCCINDTOCUIGCIS Mirna: tresses tetertessrete scoeese: 41.9 41.8 42.3 2.45 2.44 2.34 102.58 101.88 98.93 
Agricultural implements<............:..asssseseeres 40.5 40.2 40.8 PASS 2.46 2.43 104.19 98.94 99.37 
Boilersyandiplate! WOK eecccenereeccssstecensereceeesse~ 43.6 42.8 43.4 2.33 233 2.26 101.63 99.79 98.01 
Fabricated and structural steel............0.0..00. 42.8 43.1 43.0 2.36 2.38 2.26 101.18 102.63 97.03 
lar cl wareral Gi tOOlS eateececscsscesrevcecsees esses 42.8 42.1 43.4 2.06 2.04 1.95 88.35 86.07 84.37 
Heating and cooking appliances.................... 42.2 41.5 41.8 2.09 2.08 2.00 88.10 86.13 83.34 
TOMICAS TINGS ceecreceee SE ooh Sackett tteiaees 43.3 42.6 AgeT 2.40 2.38 Ph PU 104.17 101.35 97.00 
Machinery, industrial..............:.2-.00:-sseosesnseeses 42.9 42.9 43.0 Desi Dee De 101.44 99 .40 94.91 
PriMaryMcon Ald STEEL. .....:0-:ceccasass0-s000.a0tcerense 39.8 40.5 41.3 2.88 2.88 2.74 114.86 116.61 113), 13 
SheetmleralepLOGUCISiseseetes es cenece-caacsteeescerocsece 42.4 42.0 42.2 232 2.35 Des 98.30 98.62 94.02 
Wire and Wire products..............-.eseccseosesssoes 42.0 42.5 43.3 Ds aVe 2.33 2.28 97.27 98.87 98.57 
*Transportation equipMent...............sscseseserseeeees 41.5 40.8 42.8 DS) 2.50 2.46 106.03 102.08 105.31 
FAITE AURATICN DAI (Ssereeecetnectesscecseestotertacteeses-c 39.2 41.7 41.6 2.48 2.40 2.36 97.25 100.07 98.21 
INTOLOMEVEHICICS eset nee cesenccece scenes orcsousenss ects 43.9 39.6 45.9 282. 2.79 2.76 123.69 110.62 126.61 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 41.7 41.4 42.8 2.48 2.45 2.41 103.67 1O1ES3 103.15 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 39.9 40.7 40.4 2.42 2.43 DPI 96.63 98.83 91.92 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............0:000 40.6 41.0 40.9 2.45 2.47 2.34 99.50 101.18 95.64 
*Non ferrous metal products..................cssersereees 41.7 41.3 41.2 2.39 2136 2.30 99.56 97.54 94.62 
/Nikuvanrinyennat {sy CoYe WES, 5 scicconer eee Hone oo eer iosaccokx 42.5 42.5 42.1 2.13 Qe iil 2.04 90.27 89.87 85.88 
Brass ‘and Copper products...........:..cccscessssen 42.2 42.4 43.1 2.29 2.19 Deoe 96.65 92.81 95.55 
Semel empeeid TOUR Ge. teecs.1.n-.s.00.qrettoveesn-acs 41.4 40.7 40.2 2.67 2.66 Qed, 110.46 108 .04 103.25 
Other non-ferrous metal products................ 41.9 41.6 42.0 1.83 1.80 ie 76.62 74.80 72.26 
*BPlectrical apparatus and supplies..............:..65 41.7 40.9 41.7 D2 2.09 2.05 88.23 85.67 85.49 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.. 42.2 41.2 41.9 2.35 2.33 2.29 99.14 95.94 96.07 
Telecommunication equipment...............0605 40.2 39.6 40.0 1.89 1.86 1.83 715.92 73.67 73.04 
RA LLCRIOS seree ce oe eee es sede Bossa camtnetane 42.5 41.6 42.7 2.03 2.02 2.01 86.09 84.01 85.68 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
UTICE SMR ete ceecenee ate sieeranersenese 40.7 38.5 41.8 Dene, Ay 2.13 90.44 83.63 89.26 
AWAITS eaiaVal COZENS. coccaseanceodeconcadesoa Hee eauep DOSS 44.2 44.2 43.7 2.38 2.37 2.30 105e15 104.75 100.59 
Miscellaneous electrical products................. 42.1 41.8 42.2 2.00 1.99 1.94 84.39 83.34 Le 7/0) 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............:.0:cceeee 44.2 44.2 44.6 PPA 2.19 2.10 97.55 96.84 93.47 
ay VOCS he ec Face ck sage cree sae renressssewnessnenses 42.6 42.4 42.8 1.97 1.96 1.88 83.86 82.93 80.42 
Glass and glass products.............::cceeeere 40.9 41.4 41.7 2.17 Deby DS 88.74 89.65 88.61 
Products of petroleum and Coal...........:ccce 42.9 41.5 41.9 2.96 D292 2E8> 126.87 IDS 2 119.46 
Petroleum refining and products................. 42.9 41.6 42.0 3.00 DROS 2.88 128.54 122.94 121.05 
Chemical products........:...:0.00ccccsssescsensessensereerescets 41.4 41.0 41.3 2.33 2.31 2.26 96.39 94.86 93.42 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 40.2 39.5 39.8 1.82 1.81 1.76 73.39 71.62 70.14 
Acids, alkalis and salts...............c.0ccesesroees 41.3 41.4 41.5 Dwi 2.69 2.63 111.92 111.34 109.22 
TUS) AUT TPE ooo snersce sep sebebedbo nacoececoacrer pomp von ceSIosIeC 41.6 40.7 41.0 2.43 2.43 2.30 101.09 98.93 94.46 
PAINtSAIG AVAUMISMeSesre.eeseeeseseeeccr-sscceereersceec 41.6 41.6 40.7 2.14 2.10 2.06 88.95 87.54 84.12 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41.6 41.3 42.0 1.69 1.67 1.65 70.11 68.95 69.15 
Professional and scientific equipment.......... 40.4 40.7 40.9 1.97 1.95 1.95 79.55 79.27 79.70 
(COUN Pa OK CTE COIN cscneect cone sacce soosaaceeesecge ua saea acc psa 42.8 0 43.1 2.47 2.42 2.26 1OSRe, 104.21 97.55 
Building and general engineering..................-0+ 41.9 41.9 42.2 2.70 2.66 2.48 113.12 111.28 104.61 
IES Ud de eae eee sence casecearenncdsnssecceanaevasts 41.2 40.9 41.2 2.68 2.63 2.49 110.48 107.81 102.65 
General engineering..............cccccececeereeeeteees 44.9 46.5 48.1 2.80 2.75 2.41 125.88 127.99 115.85 
ELECTRIC AND MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 44.6 44.2 45.4 2.19 2.20 2.09 97.79 97.14 94.99 
AVAL eee ces cceress caersc ees ssssrosece 36.6 37.0 37.3 1.29 1. 122 47.07 46.95 ASE 
Hotels and restaurants. ..............cessescescsseseerseseeseeses 36.0 36.8 36.8 1.23 1.21 1.18 44.39 44.58 43.21 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............-..00+ 39.7 39.1 40.1 1:25 1.23 1.17 49 .43 48 .26 47.05 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. (Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners). Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. (The latest 


figures are subject to revision). 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 
Hours Wages (1949 = 100) 
Worked Average Average we 
Per Hourly Weekly Current 1949 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1960 5 e288 occ ioc. i ce ME. ce ete secret Becks asserts ee ee 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

MonthlyA vera geet 120i otek ccsccsspete seo este seas Sacto ie ces oss oe cee eee 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 

Monthly A Verage 1962... 6.0500. fines eceece Babee Bees. ins Re Rie ange Ble Bios ce «se 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

Monthly Average; 1963....5:4..228) cedex. 1 GR ssh. CIO sic ssot eae ane Rac Be cae 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Monthly Average! 1964.94. Sh... SOR oe 41.0 2.02 82.90 198.6 146.5 

Last Pay Period in: 

1964- September Ay essa eee oi ccac ss ca hs A oa dene.n.2: Perea sage eek igo ee 41.7 2.03 84.77 203.1 149.8 
Octo bert Beh ccscics heed Bch tecvensccn tes ee acetate ee ah 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 
INoverm ber eg iccc EER IM ccc suis MRR oe cscs ae tos beacon ees as 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 
Mecem bers os Pe ee case se shea a A eos ce ee 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 

1965 January. sesh ike. NR ccd occ cd Ro. a eg ee 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 
ODIO ats oo cs cic Ae eS oss Sich cos PR ee ee ee ee 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 
Che 1a) en a. a ae ee Ne eee OB) Pe 41.3 DA 87.07 208.6 151.5 
PAV RA; Ree es es ee acces cadens Mesa esis At ates aes I ES 41.1 21 86.96 208 .3 151.0 
1 Eh ae. eS Se S| SOO 5 ee Men eames Ree Ree ons ee ee. 41.1 2.11 86.63 207.4 149.2 
LST Pea oS, | mL eee | Oe Ree oe, Ser Te te 41.2 Zed 86.89 208.2 149.2 
DUD 2s oIRE Bea ess css Maen otbets cahsvaatede ye escss vortices nee eee ee 40.8 2.09 85.36 204.8 146.9 
PNUBUSCER. Shee: cei, Redes cps hiacstcos te ease taisasvd Mes dcsat gic etch eas a 41.1 2.09 86.01 206.1 148.2 
September ta ckccsccctiscc Meh ices. csscaesttteotes coinas set bets ceccesen de Menke otc, ee 41.3 2.13 87.93 210.7 151.3 


Norte: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. Preliminary. Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- prepared in National Employment Service offices and proc- 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employ- essed in the Unemployment Insurance Section DBS. See 
ers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports also Technical Note, page 67. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 


a 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ee ea eee 
End of: 
December SOOM ren aten eee ereccees: 9,859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163,893 734,682 
Wecen Derelo Ole aecrssccrccsccsrcsene sess 11,402 10,866 22,268 478,470 136,566 615,036 
WecembersloOcemmemeccen ccs careers ccestescs 14,281 13,638 27,919 473,575 137,429 611,004 
HD ECETIDET yl Osteo teeccceascsscrszsssecteescetence> 18,913 155351 34, 264 432,390 1) ey 563,922 
Decemberel 9 Gdweeeest tes ae ree sass 25,171 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508,846 
er eee 
BE STILAL Vigil 0 O Dasa dic tarscte ncn cnaneetecs css» 22,509 15,141 37,650 447,847 152,195 600,042 
PEOLUALY, [SO aac acescsesccsncisaReisiovnerenns 23,167 16,364 39,531 453,555 153,426 606,981 
IWiarchigl OG 5 meetin wesc cceresccccccoeesee seis 27,436 19,898 47 , 334 447,673 149,274 596,947 
Nord Ibi Cele a eer eer. eee 35,094 24,548 59,642 397,193 142,760 539,953 
DEA s VSS set ee Bi ot es cicn wor Rete nens 38,765 26,560 65,325 277,216 124,123 401,339 
TURES TO ea eee coe eee 36,285 24,739 61,024 238,646 144,684 383,330 
“FELONS (i Re ae eee er eee 36,995 23,608 60, 603 207,721 132,254 339,975 
PANS DUS ol DG Sct pee ac asersns-osavceogegsters sreens 40,318 30,236 70,554 173,158 111,601 284,759 
BSDLO MINCE AOD See tencnccesosca-zosnccpeteaescessone 43 ,058 28 , 809 71,867 144,812 100,407 245,219 
CTO DCTH lO OS eee eres rere case ee eed 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
INO VEMbere 1 OOS) cesesereseesreteeee neces es 48 , 183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
Decem Dera oO) mee eerssseresteeeeeee c= ~ 30,037 20, 866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 


ue ee ee eee 


(Latest figures subject to revision. *Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected in 1961-1964 and in November 1964- 
November 1965 

















Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month Male Female Male Female Male Female 
AO Gey CAT een e sc ee sie ocennceteresssester 3) WS) 5 IS 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748 , 790 371,072 
GYR SAE sao ao sane stepedhe see contac eeclig once erode osoeaee 3,177,423 ANG Ar sail 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
OBR HER oes donate cee pte coc eB aceRIC ROBE ae ROSE CNEeBeaGHaCr ERLE 2,912,511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790, 381 387,728 
OG Amn Y CAT err erect teoee etn sons onseonexeser 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030, 199 530,575 845 ,696 395,380 
POG Ame NOvemabete nreitccscrecetertste tes acceceas eecensseeonaeecece 277,052 104, 803 109, 323 45,645 82,945 30,749 
HO GAm= December perder cssccretek tases sareuererencenreatece 341,413 103,065 77,455 41,458 76,480 40 , 686 
BS a ATI ALY soe creas ce ececet-apveoe cst ocGotubpwshetnrprensevenosnes 272,107 100,622 65,179 34,426 53,989 23,938 
ee, ea crsa ener soe ngage scgeennidoenccrsoete 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
INA creche te es, Sree en <cocccsvenuessetse ces: 236,435 87,317 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 
OA Par Lea geste ce san ans costetgeennc onsen sctbeebesensntes 212,743 84,512 89,202 42,378 67,731 26,976 
DM ee esas cnc ee bec raannstsennasasiseaesssceere 191,819 86,629 103,280 47,189 81,804 32,057 
Hine ts ee eed ene nln ere 227, 386 112,387 96,397 48,555 79,344 34,544 
BIRR Ree asec pence ase ade ose cea eka States ooesbe 213,029 105,862 91,126 48,495 73,347 38 ,034 
TEAC Beste eorice eee ee EE cre 203,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78 ,643 42,910 
September..........c.-cecscsssssessseesecssncessseenenesssencees 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 
DELO De Tarr ee ee eres aes 192, 182) 92,918 92,067 39,869 73,120 29,113 
Novemiber®)..........c.cccecscsccseesscsserssersensscnrenossvess 276,143 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,302 31,113 


() Revised. )Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in November 1965() 


Industry Group Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping ccc eee sao hee SE 2,399 
FOPESTP Ye CET Tee 1,475 
MATTING ORAF YING ONG: OLUNVY ells erence tere eee ee Hote) 
UY CUE NG BGT 2s ec canemeaemmh aR ae cette he i ei RS Oh ch AAP al a iat se aenase 657 
| 72) re RP PE No ARR SE IRI 5s AD MEE alae Foie A a Cre 234 
INon=Metali Mining sr caves ccicoc tcc errata eee eer eae Pee en 13 
Quarrying, Clay andiSand| Pits seem cee ei ee 163 
PHOS POCUM Gs cd Rete ate Sete oe sas ccczorsasameeem ee tee ane sredact eae scsceas vo Meme C eae cookers saeco 83 
MCN ACIUP INS 5S RAO ee EN EIEIO, 16,828 
FOOdS and .BeVera QS x. cccesvecu teste Or teen ee ees Tanne oR eS O ST Ree ee 1RO22 
Tobacco:and Tobacco Productsiaccctete terrier ctacercestirrsa: sweeter ssecencccereazee rene eee 76 
RUOBEr PLrOdUCtS er tse v. ccc cs caca ect reeset eT RR ara eR Dean cater eRe ae ee ee 270 
Weather Products set Oe ce pe sep eee ree eee ae ene en eet eee eee 333 
MexitlesPrOduUctsn(ExCEp LC] OLMIS). eee teeta eee ete eee anne nen 733 
Clothing (textilevan dir) eeeen ue reee eer arian eke ete eee re eter een 561 
WOOCEPEOCUCES Her rec tree stercrccscc tise ee reser eee acc e eee nT an ee en ey 2,110 
PADEL POGUES ae etee retro oee cece ee re ee ee aS ee eae ne eee 1,159 
Printing. Publishing andeAlledslmndusititesssrcernrer ren aee temas 858 
Tron and: Steel MProducts me eccecctrcse sects eter ere ces eee en ee 3,202 
(Pransportation! HG UIp mien teres. aereee ce een re eerie ee een eee 2,363 
INOTeRerrOUSe VELA PTO GUC IS ieee areata ere eeee tent teem tres ete eee enc 530 
BlectricalvApparatustand Supplics mee. ese cette eee eee es 728 
INonzlVietalic Minerale PeoductSe cesses seser cee eee eee eee 658 
Producisvot Petrolewin and: @.Oallae ee eee te ea eee ee 35 
Chemical Products srt cee re ee eee ee eee 518 
MuscellancouspManutactunms Industricstes. se erree eee eet eee Tae} 
COMSIPUCTIONS. Mopetscct te Sela RUE LE OE OT TL A EEE 14,135 
General Contractors Paice cra: eee ee ee a Re ene 9,921 
Special Trade: Contractors 6 rc eee ee ee ee 4,214 
LV ONSPOLLAN ON SLOLale ANG. COTMMUNICGLIOl aan nee eee ae ee 5,846 
TRADS P OFA LON scp ec bees: lekccsciscchccsev eee eee eee een Oe ee 4,907 
COLA cons se ea ect eas eee, ee CC 772 
GOmMMUNICATION Seah Ao oosec, ics: ee ce se ce ee 167 
Public Utility Operation ers crock: see Pe i 259 
TH QUE socio vc BRE OO coh 0 oe SE RE ee 10,973 
Wholesale..,.: 0 FPP ciccsiuc Bee a ei ee SO eee 4,621 
RG tail Bcc sce ssccgecisekied gee «eae ne ee ne 6,352 
Finances Insurancerand Real Estatemmaae-...... ee ee So) 
OFLC Crk si ahs Sopccce eee sete ea ee Ne eT 30,700 
Community Or PUbDIICIServiCe meaner nae ee ee eT 1,030 
CF OVETNIMENE SERV ICC Sa cece eee eater cee cay oer cence EE CC e Ton eee eee PB}, SWNT 
INECrea tions SSLVICE seit a ckesncescaeee meee coe ee ae mS Ee er ee ee ee 420 
Busini@Ss Ser Vile sspace sce on coca oie ete eet ee oe a ee oe 1,468 
Personal: Ser vi cere sast secs cu cscky seers aera eae ee ea eae 4,255 
Grand Total s.0ssciecmusg meet hob aiel ees eraless, dansk is Te cco oa ee oe ne 84,320 





(Preliminary. 
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Female 


483 


Total 


2,882 
1,499 


i210 
669 
270 
16 
166 
94 


255285 
4,036 
90 
395 
659 
Pyigt 
Phy ANT 
2,338 
1,446 
1,526 
3,656 
2,693 
705 
1,288 
796 
47 
810 
1,367 


14,336 


10,032 
4,304 


O.211 
5,074 
844 
293 


294 


17,131 


5,842 
11,289 


13507 


45,143 
2,495 
26,679 
578 
25102 
13,289 


115,433 


Change from 
November 


b++i++++t+4+4¢4¢4¢¢+ ¢4+14+4+4 


+++ +41 


++ 


b+titl + +++ 


+ 


1964 


194 


426 


\o 
aS 


-— 
Ww 
Ww 


TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at November 30, 1965() 





Registrations on Hand 








Occupational Group Male Female Total 
PT ESSIOU A LOL ANAS CELIA BW ODK CIS aattneane seca mete create cc een ae eta cts arc sur Sea AoawUMenres serare eae 6,559 2,214 8,773 
eye eral NIOVAEE TRS as dasacson Saco Saco REAR SOC PT Sac UPR Ooi al HE Sn ee Oe 15,388 44,449 59,837 
SPT ESV VO LK OLS Semettry Me ereten cectad. sa dome cacacg a: secsact weesasvssthieratonerase oder eee nerd Aer SABIAN 2, 5 HT 12,499 18,276 
BESO MA CCED OMeSTICHOCIVICEL WOLF KEES mneatene aii ca soit cass sue Maca ate eae avon iae sve te Ra Benen iano 30,757 23,219 53,976 
ATIC 1) eR re Te eR ck era BH eC MMI spt acest alot asad oul foainoae suck Vabas douwaush sz bevanias¥eserenweoumeeseractaoacs dxzs 875 13 888 
Mercr Cire WHISNING,, POLES Y (EX. LO, ie, cccic.ns5.ntceteds nysoesaseecosniqepseevanevssnes ototdn cones vxancoadnbatouipGhapanms oesienes 5,545 242 5,787 
METIeCEATICRSEIIIASKIMCCIAVY OLCLS us ctemse Pmt ce enter ccese co 3 Se cet pea coee os Setteisewa ard eteans vousees oanaue estore 78,798 14,652 93,450 
moodsancdekand te duproductsh(nClaitODACCO) seaecrnentare nearer meee eaten nts Sree a ieereenet reece ee 851 332 1,183 
Maer SME EERE CD CLG ee alae sce yO 3 ence bake see sae scams vp cos deen roscoe ay tuned = Ps ach ea eager apeo Ta oe 1,788 Paks) 11,066 
MBLC We THAT CM LUTITI DCI ALO CU CES ican emt eee cc anauir a ocu etascon emacs sei cvene eeuan a geeoccteemnesnnersaa eee aie s scant 6,643 88 6,731 
A BUPEY ares LSI TORU OL ATA LING Beetham tea pcsde at gna sile va ba shit com eG SoG esto swe ssane puata page ghecoes 813 379 192 
TLceawilavere vavaval Weed (ese of ROVE RUGIGS, ch- aceo loo ooreeproun ea teem eaten econ Seca cee core emma rencteany reco eee Si 776 1,348 
Be EMV PEA st CL GIS AN MCCS rice Re Pesce vn coe emscatiasry sasauqs sc sutoass dnedtuheerons vinsiendaoe nodagsmparaduntansve canton cvaes 177 35 212 
INT SCCILAVOL kl 1 emeR en ret ee aee meme TEMAS ee eco, Le laugh Mhaees, sen, ehcac tensa Sans sat oute tached datos usa saan ntersned tees eraees 6,847 663 7,510 
EL ECEri Cal | aeeeerneer teen cert Pern RON ER. 5 abst mild Me Aree cn Mens cn dies felis dass ych does Maly Maambareratnadec oie: 1,077 774 1,851 
Pe tno Teey EC Te CUM MEINEM ENA WORR F6 gE, 65 <cectangze ec cs cabs vasa Pon adhe ecb ens ten daesae eto secapedevansecee so 83: 412 31 443 
MORI TIVSS,8.5, canee  eOR , cct:hle-al a Sa c eanre rceeee 664 — 664 
EONS CLI OL Meme er ea ce eee ER es vac cer soteanncae Sieg ese neanaadh ec tassnesmamcaeneen vailied pape apes spies Ser 22,885 — 22,885 
Mts [ONE LUGE (CREED L SCAIMEL uganda esx -cseneieisens cctaoaputsvadedsinnacssases iiessopsscononeuncsnbsninenoonatieanMetadres cicenss 13,884 96 13,980 
SME SeRNE MEE APC: SL LCSEES cy UBM RC MUEEELL VR g eeey ee cs caress az eaciten Moca pccaty <ogeipenoaies env snwonsbwas es arvionheahsosnpcoshpamearaaavencayennae 410 3 413 
PGE AC OMCMIYCRSC VIC C omental a ce acces oan ins Susu anSeRe cca owaes «cues sx cslessasensrone venunueenuesSuciaccses 3,306 1 SHS) 4,621 
Wiretas ell leat Gesetit-S lll cl ewempe ee Mees. cssccs ta csscapse cc csses satenetes secs tere case on cs evar-sssauee sepsvamecsceneerses=eueees 125627, 673 13,300 
AOTC ITIG Teen nen ere cL, tere nnEN, SRR ION odetaac ecm cnsadadne s vouspicssastsistacncaeeecntamensnetes 1,851 194 2,045 
FE OPI Ree et cl fee cece gape foases aonashen snc'eveatsodadiawnds too veduassat3saoesarnadessntFiiasSinnendpanspncanovearee¥>. 3,991 15 4,006 
BASIS CIAO ICC ES MMR er ese ccc cca cc te ce ey at tice eas sce vasiaddee ance suns Uuaseesateeteeeonsmiceastaesss<c 75,120 20,785 95,905 
OO TATA O A COO tee we Se ie esse sane Maton coy saey sus cuaescesesecsesoeisieats uscseamedeammcesecsne% 2,695 Sh5773hsI 7,933 
MOU DEE  TUTIMOEL DEOCUCES pe eoc.c.npencccsecsesessevtiecanenponcacsucsadisnaonsvevssorvaretdneinosesroces acsuchsnuasradsasmcessenenenise 7,548 401 7,949 
PON ve TINE etc ees oe eae sence aannafosatlss ss eeacoeeenmens ssuesenencsevestnensscnvesehcucuonenpusmatduntaystaesene 3,174 487 3,661 
(SOLIS CRIT CULO 1 ee ee en a ete acct cn eereentes le caestha cteandeates tvbe nivessiwnteadevanetatemmeoesese? 38,190 1 38,191 
Oyitvere aaa ab eval shored SNR sa. seseceanlsconeBecersoodteeaeee 6 tocnbobnboseooeiiobbsoun ce tenoeesocBee Bae Bet sose a boscascebocHgE Too: pGasasas AOE 23,513 14,658 38,171 
ese AUIN 15) sas GO) TAN Le eco ree Pn MP ir wc ros ae ssh ss asaautanteees teicehodesscanse castarnesseeaticanrossce ah ae cae eee 218,819 118,073 336,892 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at November 30, 1965 


i ee See ee ————— 





























Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Office 1 Previous Office 1 Previous Office 1 Previous 
Year Year Year 
Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
NEWFOUNDLAND....... 9,064 11,009 Liverpool........c:scc0ec 305 247 Saint John........s:.0..00s0 pen) 2,613 
Wormen Brooke. yee 1,882 PPOIZ New Glasgow............0: 1,358 1,495 Sts Stephiemtveresercae ess 1,058 962 
Grand Pallsyer.cre ct 885 1,046 Springhill eae. cx seccesee 471 567 SUSSEX ceer te eee ears 276 319 
Byte DORM Shtea fe. sc caeenseests 6,297 qe 751 Sydneyi.cngeeseessac re Doak 2,964 W OOdStOCKs. ce ercusest 464 500 
Sydney Mines................ 544 681 
PRINCE EDWARD "Bebe Pee seanapeaceeonaeco roo 1,027 1,051"° -QUEBEG Weegee. 113,261 122,564 
ISLAND icateene. 1,970 2,027 Sein gVO LUE 4 IY, yagnaneoaassenonce 1,042 1,241 FAIA eer et re 975 974 
Charlottetown................ 1,269 1,464 Asbestos DR isa tetas 490 464 
Summerside.................... 701 563 NEW BRUNSWICK... 13,944 15,064 Baie Comeay .....0-.0-:- 878 1,035 
Bathurs tyes eee eens De29il 2,583 BeauhacnoOis eee s: 592 710 
mOVA SCOMAT cs: 13,679 15,292 Campbellton... secs... 1,095 1,014 Buckingham................-- 617 629 
Pxrinerst fee tcr ene S57 686 Edmundston..............05 809 960 Caneapsegls.. ctacnatn 12g 1275 
STIPE WALET ses scorcdsn-vceve 753 631 Erederict@men is sncerrees = 894 1,095 Chandler. seseeeeenennnesereaee 1034 1,118 
Halifax tee 4,189 4,292 INLint Ome een teen oe 203 187 GhicOutimieers sees 1,625 1,880 
MVEINCSS Mee een eee cs 210 268 INIOMCtOMA eee cee seers 3,309 3,626 Gowansville; sone 328 305 
Kentvillests. ach cenitess: 992 1,169 INewcastlesescsmsecee-se:-- 1,433 1,205 Dolbéausnee ee ee 941 164 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at November 30, 1965 


eae nt 











Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Office 1 Previous Office 1 Previous Office 1 Previous 
Year Year Year 
Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
QUEBEC—Concluded Port oer ee 534 520 MANITOBA...........00:.00:: 13,464 16,000 
Drummondville.............. 1,884 1,748 ROGi nan CCS ae ener 428 484 Brandon ee 15052 1,237 
Farnham...............:00-- 287 352 Fort William.................- 957 19322 Dauphine. 674 667 
Forestville...........0.: 601 449 Car ee 785 930 Plin‘Flon ae 180 195 
GaSPl...... secre ccsieesien 894 886 Gananoque mentee 240 227 Portage la Prairie.......... 546 705 
GrambY.....eeeseeeec ices 1,339 1,489 Goderich. 259 296 The Pasyeee ee 280 333 
Je eine peerage rece: 3,286 2,740 Gueipheet = Sse: 1,065 982 Winnipeg cote se 10,732 12,863 
NOMCULC meme tees oreo 2,440 2,649 Hamilton eee 7,664 $510 eS So eee 
Jonquiére.............0. Pe 1,546 2,186 Hawkesbury...cccccccc.--.-- 610 539 SASKATCHEWAN......... 10,073 10,646 
Tachutes.<ccce. > oe 481 625 Kapuskasing.........:.00 551 501 Estevan. se Sees 137 278 
Lac-Megantic................ 885 1,077 ae ee a 804 831 Teloydminstepesss ee 170 194 
La Malbaie...............00. 963 OUR 1 165 Uieineton ee 1.317 1,819) Mods ea Won vere are > 850 
jag WNYe [ea oe 512 507 Virtland Lakeu! 612 547 North Battlefordaesses 676 854 
PEVIS Ore crcien a 2,303 2,789 iiclicner ee 1,276 1,602 Prince Albert... 1,390 1,550 
Louiseville..........c.ccc00.6. 624 7157 Leamington... 314 495 Regina cecncssatsrene 2,689 2,640 
WMacots c-Fos 642 470 Vindsay eee ee 362 535 Saskatoon iene, Meee 2,032 2,646 
Mana rar 588 645 Tistowel eet ee 88 1540 ee ee ay 481 
Maton... eth. 1,088 Pr ee eee a 39847 35373 ee DU Eee aot 198 266 
Mont-Laurier................ 616 729 Long Branch... 2,089 3,065 Yorkton. es eeseee 966 887 
Montmagny............-+ 1,056 1,192 Midland 6. = 493 665° ATBERTA 0. oe 17,314 21,194 
Montréal PERO nee 35,934 41,597 Napanees 55 394 402 Hime ot eee 205 238 
SCAM ASCE beta =a 119 ~ New Liskeard...- 12.2.0 272 O31 Ot caiearys 6,229. 771m 
BO a aa 373, Newmarket... 662 821. Drumbeller........cscsccce 280 290 
Oo re ean = re 9,797 10,321 Niagara Falls............... 1,854 1,508 = Edmonton... cece 6,688 8,845 
RIMOUSKI uso seeccce se LES, 1,765 North Bay........cccccce 992 1,168 riche eee 193 234 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 3,806 = 2,861 Qakville........... eee 661 15236 ee Geadeprinie ee 612 626 
Roberval............. Rese 796 954 Orig. 2. eee 669 747 Lethbridge..........c.cc000-. 1,523 1,410 
ROUYD a»... --reennndeesier sees TSB yp Whee? Oshawas cesar 3,935 5,089 Medicine Hat............... 167 860 
Ste. Agathe des Monts. _ 369 S94 Ota ya ea cease 4,847 5,440 Red Dee nsssssssssssecvne 817 974 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... 741 810 Owen Sound..............-- 808 873 

Ste. Thérés@.ic) nce... 1,453 1,592 Parry Sound.........c000 174 280 BRITISH COLUMBIA... 43,344 44, 133 
SiepeLyaCintilc peaseemnee: . 1,246 1,414 Pembroke.........c.cccccccc00- 905 1,154 Chilliwack 1,008 1,116 
SevJGani ee eee 1,582 1,721 Perths see ee ee 330 400 OUTLIER AY. eee eee 634 TG 
Si ClO ere . 1,491 1,330 Peterborough.................. 1,768 1,995 Cranbrookeer 574 620 
Septlles gt iccccsicties. 1,389 1,356 Piston TOON. nd 232 343 Dawson Creek................ 799 1,007 
Shawintoante.us- se 2,770 2,817 Port Arthur............00.... 1,267 1,605 Duncan! ae... see 375 436 
Sherbrooke se 3,792 3,690 Port Colborne................ 455 387 Kamloops saree ile si7All 15521 
Sorelteecccuse eae oes 1,388 1,542 Prascotl.. ko a6 462 Kelowna en ese 744 818 
Thetford Mines............ . 1,046 1,265 Rea rEews:;.sen eke > 265 345 Mission Gity.eee ee 728 887 
PROIS=NIVIETCS tee eset. 3,036 3,673 St. Catharines................ 2,387 1,970 Nandi Ome, perce 740 724 
Malid’Ofs. See ais 1,187 1,202 St. Thomas............ccc0c0. 523 555 INGISON?.. tee 473 603 
WEES ETE el ccconococannaccocanse 908 1,408 Sarnia. ¢ oe ee 1,454 1,481 New Westminster.......... 6,169 6,038 
Wietoniaville tremens 1,457 1,878 Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,572 1,705 Rentictoneene. = 1,070 112% 
WillewStaGeorcesenen 575 3,437 SiicOe Met eh. pees 358 618 PortvAl bernie 514 526 
ONTARION+ 3 2 eae 100,779 114,711 Smiths Palls.....:.....00 341 331 Prince George................ 1,683 1,940 
A CADTIOL tance eo 167 220 Stratfordiess....cs 242 496 Prince Rupett................ 1,107 1,362 
Bato: ee 1,020 1,076 Sturgeon Falls................ 469 504 Quesnel.........00c ee 476 711 
Belleville: Aaa5) Heater. 1,099 1,235 Sudbury es. a 2,279 2,676 fae Pre creme. 547 603 
Bracebridge............00..... 663 796 Tillsonburg) ch... 196 304 VANCOUVET..........eeeceeecseen 18,997) 4 118,519 
Bramptone, serene tk: 946 1,049 iniiiis ee ee 1,048 1,183 PVCU TIO Ds Pateiay. oso arse, 1,050 1,061 
Brantford ...scaccseccescsssss: 1,871 1,309 Poronto Meet es evi 25,970 30,231 Victoria. Baleares cteameceys 3,926 3,405 
Brockville........... aes 297 426 Trenton.e ee cians 572 564 Whitehorsen rere 359 39€ 
Carleton Place................ 209 281 Walkerton 44:....20853 294 448 CANADA ccc. 336,892 372, 64¢ 
Chatham eees noes 963 1,143 Wallaceburg.................. 262 261 Males 218.819  254.34¢ 
Cobourg fla! onset as 552 630 Welland ......eecscecccsssseeeeee 1,209 1,323 Sole a 118.073 118.294 

Collingwood............-. 575 495. MP Weston... 1,790" On2/928 Se : ? 
Cornwall acegeaieesiiciaseles sae assets 1 A 654 1 > 906 Windsor seaadececunsscdecsnaeredes 4,093 4, 389 1Preliminary. 2Includes registrations reported 

Blliothakerss se 195 349 Woodstockt2nspssssce 348 436 by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected 
tatistics emanating from the operations 
xf the local offices of the National Em- 
sloyment Service. They are based on 
vacancies (job openings reported to NES 
offices) and registrations (applications for 
employment). 

The NES reporting system is designed 
for operational purposes and, therefore, 
the statistics given must be interpreted 
in the light of the effect which operating 
practices have on statistical data. 

The data are assembled by the NES 
in two basic forms. The first is by broad 
industrial groups based on the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1948. 
Statistics tabulated from this source re- 
flect the total work load (vacancies noti- 
fied, registrations for employment, place- 
ments, etc.) during a given reporting 
period, and Tables D-2 and D-3 are 
compiled from these data. The second 
way in which data are collected is by 
broad occupational groups. These groups 
are based on the occupational classifica- 
tions of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (published by the United States 
Employment Service), and the Canadian 
Supplement. Designed for personnel se- 
lection work, this classification system 
differs from other methods of grouping 
occupations such as the one used in the 
census. The NES, at specific points in 
time, prepares an inventory of unfilled 
orders for workers and applicants reg- 
istered for employment, which is com- 
piled by these occupational groupings, 
and this is the source from which the 
data in Tables D-1, D-4 and D-5 are 
derived. It is important to note that both 
the industrial and occupational groupings 
are very broad, some 20,000 occupations, 
for example, being condensed to 103 
groups in the NES basic reports and an 
even greater consolidation being effected 
in the “D” tables. 

In any reading of these statistics it is 
important to be aware of certain other 
features. First, vacancies and placements 
in these series do not make any dis- 
tinction between regular, part-time or 
casual employment, the latter being em- 
ployment for not more than six consecu- 
tive working days. Second, while NES 
coverage of persons looking for work is 
quite extensive, and a good overall in- 
dicator of movements in total labour 
supply, the coverage in the various occu- 


Technical Note to “D” Tables 


pational groups (Table D-4) is not uni- 
form and data may not, therefore, be 
representative of labour supply within 
individual occupational groups. Finally, 
because there is no legal requirement 
for employers to notify job vacancies 
to NES, the coverage of vacancies is 
smaller than that for applications for 
employment. Thus, the vacancies noti- 
fied series does not provide an accurate 
indication of the extent of labour de- 
mand. While it is reliably estimated that 
upwards of 30 percent of all job va- 
cancies are notified to NES, the actual 
percentage varies widely between dif- 
ferent industries, occupations and geo- 
graphic areas. 

The following comments pertain spe- 
cifically to tables D-1 to D-5: 


Table D-1; 


(a) Unfilled Vacancies represent an 
inventory of employers’ vacancies 
unfilled at the close of business 
on the day indicated. Deferred 
vacancies, those on which em- 
ployers are not prepared to ac- 
cept referrals within 31 days, are 
excluded from this series. NES 
local offices act on vacancies as 
soon as possible after they are 
received, so that unfilled vacan- 
cies only represent a proportion 
of vacancies notified to the local 
offices and consist of three main 
groups: 

(1) Those notified to the office 
shortly before the inventory 
is taken, or 
Those on which applicants 
have been referred but the 
employers have not yet con- 
firmed placements, and 
Those that are difficult to fill 
because of a local (or wider) 
occupational shortage or be- 
cause of particular working 
conditions. 


(2) 


(3) 


Unfilled vacancies are, consequently, 
a biased sample of vacancies notified. 


(b) Registrations on Hand represent 
an inventory of applications for 
employment at the close of busi- 
ness on the day indicated, ex- 
cluding certain categories such 
as persons who are employed but 
are seeking other work or those 
who have registered for employ- 


ment in advance of their avail- 
ability. 


Table D-2: 


(a) Registrations Received consist of 
both new and renewal applica- 
tions for employment received 
during the period. An individual 
may register more than once in a 
period and the figures do not, 
therefore, reflect the total number 
of persons registering in a report- 
ing period. 

Vacancies Notified are the total 
job openings notified to local 
offices during the period indicated. 


(c) Placements Effected show the 
total job vacancies filled by work- 
ers referred by NES during the 
reporting period. As a proportion 
of the vacancies are for work 
with a duration of less than the 
reporting period, an individual 
worker may account for more 
than one placement. 


Table D-3: 


This presents a breakdown by broad 
industrial groups of the placements re- 
ported in Table D-2. Year-to-year 
changes do not necessarily reflect changes 
in total demand or employment, since 
such changes can result from seasonal 
shifts in hirings, variations in labour 
turnover rates or even a difference in 
the number of working days in the 
month from one year to the next. Also 
placement coverage varies considerably 
from industry to industry. 


Table D-4: 


This table shows a breakdown by sex 
and broad occupational groups of the 
inventory of registrations on hand (see 
item (b) in note to D-1 above). As some 
20,000 occupations are compressed into 
28 general classifications, caution must be 
exercised in forming conclusions about 
any one group. 


(b) 


Table D-5: 


This table presents registrations on 
hand by local office areas. The figures do 
not relate exclusively to the municipal- 
ities concerned but reflect the total of 
registrations on hand from the entire 
areas served by the NES offices located 
in the cities and towns shown in the table. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is “The Statistical Report on 
numbers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act.” For 
benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. further information regarding the nature of the data see 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Technical Note, page 48. 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 











the Unemployment Insurance Act October 1965 
End of: Total Employed Claimants Amount 
Ro of 
1965—September................ 4,531,000 4,373,700 157,300 Weeks Benefit 
Acoust sit: auton 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 Province Paid* Paid 
FULLY vere reteset cee 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 - 
shel , 300 , 700 
ea rie Sate be 180 Newfoundland Mm... c... ee Meeee 11,172 245,579 
Mayenne sere sseteeseee 4,514,000 4,284,500 09/2295500 Prince Edward Island......sssccsscssssssssssssssssesessee 1,803 37,675 
roo] WEVEre eer ns eon a 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 Nova Scotia. not .:.cuee et, JOT, 22,486 516,265 
Marcha vee 7 4,626,000 4,087,000 539,000 New’ Brunswick, cc. s:a::;. Meant. AN A 16,044 358,201 
February..eeecsccccseecsseee 4,605,000 4,045,800 559,200 QO eG Tr raasciangs cerdent sate Mcaalt AU IT. A 1425252. 3,330,058 
ODtaTTORE. coco soiste tte cence Ie es gem ec: A 144,970 3,493,038 
taeee +} > > > 5 > . z 2 i 
SPRUATY Esa rt, BLED (apt OF AO cite Manitepags. 200. wl acumon..zuth. 100 14,735 350,781 
1964 Deceit bea ent: es 4,582,000 4,103,800 478,200 ren ee De coc NS, SON EON ELE je oa F - : a 
November..........-04. 4,491,000 4,216,500 = 274,500 British Columbia (including Yukon Territory).. 51,195 1,274,087 
October-..ne 4,432,000 4,217,500 214,500 ai 
SYSPOLKESDTLO SIE sore cordadobee 4,437,000 4,263,400 173,600 Total, Canada; OctobentlOosad t..«.m2ne.4 431,282 10,223,036 
Total, Canada, September 1965.................... 488,365 11,501,411 
Total, Canada, October 1964...........0000002. 534,485 12,841,420 





*“Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, October 1965 














Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 

Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit Benefit Pending 

Newfoundland itr. .ct.cccscccrcneter eer eee 2305 15713 662 2,075 1,263 812 885 

Prince Edwardslsland see rete eee 260 198 62 244 163 81 84 

INGVab SCO coste etter ee ee ee Soul 2,461 1,110 4,062 2,816 1,246 1,065 

New iBrunswick*rn..ctet ee ee ee 3,369 2,236 83 2,950 2,006 944 ibs SIS) 

QUEDEC Het, ke rire re ee ee Eee 30,415 19,398 11,017 2Seoue 19,223 9,149 11,505 

Ontarioy. 2a es Pee Ane eee er 24,599 17,641 6,958 24,788 15,206 9,582 9,101 

Manito baie eia a, Senet; pee ae a 7 2,300 1,692 608 2,094 1,321 Has 750 

Saskatchewan .c.vnc.-sccscsueccssss-ccs tee tee 1,381 1,055 326 1,365 804 561 418 

Alberta serch icc cisseclenc rect es ae ae oe 3,148 2,376 772 3,201 1,919 1,282 1,105 

British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)................ 11,708 7,922 3,786 10,723 6,722 4,001 4,161 

MotalaCanadayOctoberkl 965 seen es 83,126 56,692 26,434 79,874 51,443 28,431 30,389 

Total, Canada, September 1966........................ T1837 48 , 294 23,534 74,034 46,880 27,154 PM NSV/ 

Total; Canadas October 1964 ences. eee 120,886 Texel 45,765 112,226 76,443 Sp), 7035! 41,583 
a ae er ee ee ee eee 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 24,983. tIn addition, 24,664 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,271 were special requests 


not granted and 1,324 appeals by claimants. There were 6,164 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at October 




















29, 1965 
Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or Sept. 30 Oct. 30 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1965 1964 
Oo OMINUAT BAN, canegeeetasctticek Onn none eee 170,408 85,644 39,290 26,967 18,507 157-3525 214,544 
VIG eee ce ae ee ec ih Ess hi aes 98 , 384 55,146 21,101 12,525 9,612 90,556 138,803 
Fon be a eee 72,024 30,498 18,189 14,442 8,895 66,767 TS. 041 
* eayatLUTn YG I TOG lca ae cee eee ey ee 4,533 2,544 954 645 390 3,536 6,074 
INV meee ree eal sac sscasvaleiiese 3,366 2,094 663 379 230 2,394 4,812 
eri cil Centre eee Ne cae Cries 1,167 450 291 266 160 1,142 1,262 
Mermce Edward [sland )c.c..<<:..-<20-c.secseccosecsensoees 627 322 170 cial 58 590 637 
IMI toc Son Gohasee nea RC ERAEEERER eC Ae ee 318 176 73 35 34 305 397 
EVs a Fall Sy lase eae schaceeue ee CRO Ee oe ere eer 309 146 97 42 24 285 240 
RENEE ARS COL Amer te meetots Rieacs asncceee topic asap heacasants 8,475 3,741 1,878 1,724 132 9,619 9,858 
VLA 1G See Re coho maa sense fuss Rees scenss 5,841 DET29 1,216 173 723 7,196 7,224 
TECSya nie Ley caach ates Shoe OO Cee ae eee 2,634 1,012 662 551 409 25423 2,634 
i unmmrnerrene se ewer OE Ae te A ee ee ee eee ee 
MRR DEST UTS WICK coteeec tee bse cesscbaccodeocMastetreeccoor eee 7,449 3,979 1,493 1,046 931 6,178 8,465 
IM AIG oie Oe 5 86 0k ie ee nn 2 4,735 Dp Spy 928 633 623 4,105 5,549 
TET ORT (Sys se chicos RE HORSE ERE. REESE EEE 2,714 1,428 565 413 308 2,073 2,916 


SR es ee recs sac ace sctcrsaesi sores susisesesncsesoes 57,705 31,089 13,161 8,273 5,182 48 ,846 67,335 
Nea] CMM eee ate ac sna topes cases ttoness-s3 0203 36,963 22,487 7,758 3,898 2,820 30,540 45,463 
JECEYB DYE Fe) cad noct ooseniecod od eee eepopere e ceae aoe 20,742 8,602 5,403 4,375 2,362 18,306 ZL, 802 


88 8 


Ore ccc cs cova hontvenpereaactscseseasersaossnons 54,441 25,207 12,978 9,580 6,676 355953 77, 136 
IIe penta sere eee carersseseesassereivesetseceresese 27,059 13,780 6,191 3,931 3457 29,269 48 ,475 
RCI al © Meee see ee gear ce aen eco aceeres.cosserevevertntset ss 21,382 11,427 6,787 5,649 3,519 26, 684 28, 661 


RMT EO ch eee ce cence ack Sac gs ene Socnhtuktni ess 5,813 2,559 1,448 923 883 5,491 7,445 
INBOT SS cancr-taae saornerenarpsecabAu CECE eee ore 3,099 1,433 685 467 514 2,764 4,414 
RETNA see oto, Sess sek see tess arcacdaseasacexssresseties 2,714 1,126 763 456 369 WA PAll 3,031 

Me 

BETS ACCIC Well De eer estan: scessessactettts ces socsacsaes 3,489 1,503 915 679 392 3,148 4,280 
NV Teall Seer ee eter eat asc stececacccenseeccnstaesses 1,450 667 354 261 168 1,202 2,260 
SC On eee ee 2,039 836 561 418 224 1,946 2,020 

eee en 

SN SSTTER ti eascestele ty Sol URE Eee eg OaGA Reape 7,015 3,329 1,680 1,195 811 6,683 9,746 
1Sue ENS <2 ees oe |, 2 ne 3,218 1,612 716 426 464 3,215 5,526 
DA Ee Seo op eee ON ce eee eee 3,797 1,717 964 769 347 3,468 4,220 

eet ee ee ee UMCONNN:«s@ se Se ee 

Perris Lim C@O UIT Diener: sentese eecstenersst.ns<asenostse 20,861 11,37] 4,613 2,825 2,052 17,279 23,568 
VELOC ee mre teens cas suteastit eandsscesesesere 12E 335 7,617 eos i322 879 9,566 14,683 
“RUE ses Oo 8 En §  ereene eee 8,526 3,754 2,096 1,503 1,173 7,713 8,885 


mee UEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEREREEEEEREEEEEEEE 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


eee eS ————— ee 


Health 

and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 

Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

eee 
1960 Yeats ee 129.0 122.2 13207 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 i iSyats: 
1961==Vearee ee 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 15563 146.1 116.3 
1962=Veanewere cae 130.7 126.2 134.8 i} 35) 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1969 == Vientiane 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964 Year et ee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8* 151.8 120.2 
1964—Decembetiaec. ee tee 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 HB - 153.5 121.6 
1965=—Janlacy.s cee ee 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 173e3™ 154.0 121.6 
FEOLUALy ai. eee IBY? 133 140.1 119.5 146.3 Bash 153.4 121.8 
March: ene ee 137.3 18323 140.2 120.4 145.6 7B) oh 153.4 121.9 
April: tate BT 133.4 140.3 ike 145.9 175.0* (5355 121.9 
Mayes. eee ee 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 12235 
ING ee hae ee eee 139.0 137.6 140.6 ile 147.0 175.4 155.0 12285) 
JUL VaR oe acai eee 139.5 139.0 141.1 Pb 147.0 175.4 154.6 1228S 
FATIZUSts, OUR rece 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 
September) 10. ..6.<.-20:.cgety 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 
October Aiea... ones 139.3 135.7 141.6 1232 148.7 177.0 154.2 122.6 
INovemberw see 140.2 138.2 142.0 123.7 148.7 177.9 155.0 12255 
Deceniberan eee 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 122.3 


Norte: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. *Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in 
the prepaid medical care component, resulting from revised weights for group and non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. (1949=100) Calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of November 1965 


a 





All Items 

Ss Health and Recreation Tobacco 

November October November Trans- Personal and and 
1964 1965 1965 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

St. John’s, Nfld, 121.7 122.9 123.5 120.7 116.8 116.6 121.4 167.1 148.3 116.1 
Halifaxa we tee 131.8 134.5 13565 132.0 135.3 133.4 139.3 171.9 173.0 125.9 
Saint@ohn!......222.5 134.8 1371 137.6 134.5 135.3 130.6 147.1 194.6 157.6 126.6 
Montreal.................. 135.9 138.5 139.4 143.0 137.0 116.9 167.1 184.0 159.0 126.7 
@lAWa.scsscc5.c eed 136.6 138.5 140.2 140.1 138.1 128.8 161.4 186.6 150.7 126.7 
OROMtO sa fees eee 13 7 140.8 142.1 139.2 142.6 129.5 148.0 177.5 191.5 123.9 
Winnipeg.................. 133.3 1385/3 136.5 136.0 130.3 130.6 139.6 190.7 145.6 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina.... 130.2 13222 132.8 134.3 128.5 133.7 137.6 154.3 153.4 124.4 
Edmonton-Calgary.. 128.2 130.6 1355 128.5 128.2 2a 135.2 178.5 145.5 120.5 
Vancouvet............+-+ 133.1 135.4 135.7 134.6 135.2 IPH 149.8 158.9 151.9 123.0 


ee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. (St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. (1949 =100) 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts which amount to 
ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved in- 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1960-1965 


cludes all workers reported on strike or locked out, whether 
or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the 
disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly 
affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, 
are not included. For further notes on the series, see page 74. 


a 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 


Duration in Man-Days 








Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 

FC) 6() BM een lec Sedan cacegn eieedenseateveeieed 268 274 49 , 408 738,700 0.19 
iL) Gyn eee, Rite ee sc asanccuseasasats sraoastbacnee he 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
(50) et area cha becca (cascovaassecsndoucsieo 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
DYER, ceocnsceoadhoceeneAncbecdl Aenea enn EEE eee ee eee reer 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
BES) CA RR Oe nsec er nasmpeys canetsacuntesesesentsceats 313 329 100,214 sil e220 0.13 
| OG ELSTON ZSTI OYE) Poo sce sanesig co odo8 eaccace nbeeseobeoaonoooanee 25 Si 15,080 105,590 0.09 
TB YC San bY r  sancoeconcechoe eee apecde een cacosne reo aeaeeee 19 48 33,689 460,260 0.38 

| ORR MB TTT TIS: cacese Marodobnoscorecdntt oe edbonoa een oncanat er 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
TES pT a bb Racy ahiataenccce ce aeeec or ere ence eee 24 50 29,596 294, 100 OF27) 

IN IREDY, cs secacscartccceesecesececuecenspoebec a Oe ee aor Ee 31 55 14,262 115,260 0.09 

JSS. Nat se Se eee cee Pee cece ac a eer 36 66 11,612 121,510 0.11 

IN se tere eerie cys ccd eananeneersqretns 28 56 17,018 155,490 0.14 

TRDTNTSS cssoecgoandeisnoas sb hee saecccbocee cae ence eee ere 85 109 43,310 275,530 0222 

BT LIA Ye teeth ce OEE ceed tdetetle - onan. seoe oy 99 33,691 326,070 0.26 

SC TRSG IES She 8s ASO ce ace ace ee 37 83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
SED LCT DCE preset ee ee cence concesene cts toouny neers 46 92 21,012 216,080 0.18 
OCOD eI ree ete dess so eaece 39 87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
TRONS OYE1 Pes sclacbanacs nooo teecepuaneencie sonbeerbotocrocEnee 29 78 11,387 107,760 0.08 


a eae ann mea 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, November 1965, 
by Industry 


ee ee ee ee 








Strikes 

and Workers Man- 

Industry Lockouts Involved Days 
| EASTRORTE ENYA sop nasonoaicoonuesibe zest sacdssacduedaee 3 1,199 7,330 
“ATER ed coe ee eae eee 3 389 7,270 
BTATULACEUNIM Sees sree eeeeteoseseee es 45 7,567 81,370 
RRONITS (TULCLIOLIN en eeae eater naeens areca: 10 1,236 2,160 
Transportation and utilities.......... 12 961 9,060 
BACON eee toners ooetonnascenbonesase 4 30 550 
RAITT 11 GOs, «teehee SRE ccc cease — — =F 
SR GLOLS Saigo RES E BRobe oeccesperer neice 1 5 20 
Public administration................... co — = 
ATW TRRCGYURSTTR ES, poncnon s coonogncentcos 78 11,387 107,760 


ee ee 
Preliminary. 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, November 1965, 
by Jurisdiction 











Strikes 

and Workers Man- 

Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Days 
Newfoundland ee-seeestrr: enon tes: — aa — 
Prince Edward Island.................... — —_ = 
INOva SCOttaeceseorecssrestceeeerreseeteeee — — = 
New BrumswiCkissse.ecsosee scree eee sel 1 388 190 
Quebeciiaiecc e-ceereee eee 18 a, 292 38,860 
Ontario: see eee sy 5,924 46,720 
Manitobas mean caters otees 4 162 3,770 
Saskatchewarh.ccc..c-0n.-..nnteegeerenee 1 228 5,020 
Aletta ssc tens ces sees teers eee Z 245 630 
British Columbia: scars.-n cures 14 860 12,370 
Pederal/ ccc aciccisceo eee eseeaen ees 6 288 200 
All jurisdictions.......... mad uate 78 Ui legBRS37/ 107,760 


oN 


Preliminary. 


iN 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1965 


























Starting 
Industry Duration in Date 
oe Man-Days — 
Employer —_______———— _ Termi- Major Issues 
— Workers Accu- nation a 
Location Union Involved Nov. mulated Date Result 
FORESTRY 
Price Brothers, Bush Workers 1,091 6,550 50,200 Sept.14 Wages, hours—48¢-68¢ per hr. wage 
Chicoutimi. Que. Farmers’ Union Nov. 7 increase over a 3-yr. period for hourly) 
(ind) paid workers; 80¢ per cord, for contract! 
workers; reduction from 54 to 50 hours) 
per wk. until Apr. 15, 1966, then 45) 
hours; 5 statutory holidays; other} 
benefits. 
MINES 
Metal 
Craigmont Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 213 4,070 10,070 Oct. 1 Wages, hours— 
Merritt, B.C. 106.6523 en | gee be) Ae ee er eee 
(AFL-CIO /CLO) | 
| 
MANUFACTURING | 
Food and Beverages | 
Coca-Cola Canada Ltd., Brewery Workers 827 18,190 37,210 Sept.28 Wages— | 
Various locations, Locs. 239 & 3270. is A es Rg BE 
Quebec. (AFL-CIO /CLC) | 
Printing and Publishing | 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical 470 10,740 163,780 July 9 Working conditions as affected by com-: 
Globe and Mail, Union Loc. 91 1964 puters, job security, union membership of | 
Toronto, Ontario. (AFL-CIO /CLC) foremen— 
La Tribune Inc., C.N.T.U. 132 2,860 4,510 Oct. 14 Wages— | 
Sherbrooke, ‘Que; OOY.TU) >= > SEALS a RE ee ee | 
Primary Metals | 
Dominion Steel & Coal Steelworkers 160 570 570 Nov.25 Wages, shift works— | 
Corp. Ltd., Leocs0586— > ee ee oe 
Contrecceur, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
Winchester-Western Ltd., Machinists 179 3,670 7,700 Sept. 28 Wages—10¢ an hr. increase retroactive 
Cobourg, Ont. Loc. 788 Nov. 29 to June 17, 1965, 6¢ Feb. 1, 1966, 5¢ 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) Oct. 24, 1966; shift premium increased; 
commencing 1966, 4 wks. vacation after 
20 yrs; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. 
Canada Foundries & Forgings Auto Workers 230 350 350 Nov. 4 Misinterpretation of the contract—Re- 
ide Hocs275 Nov. 8 turn of workers. 
Welland, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Auto Workers DY 5,550 5,550 Nov. 22 Dismissal of a union shop steward— 
etd Loc. 707 Nov. 24 Return of workers. 
Oakville, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Canadian Westinghouse, I.U.E. Loc. 555 204 610 610 Nov. 17 In protest against the suspension of one 
Brantford, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Nov. 22. employee—Union persuaded men to re- 


turn to work. 
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fABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1965 











Starting 
Industry Duration in Date 
aa Man-Days _ 
Employer Termi- Major Issues 
oa Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved Nov. mulated Date Result 
Several Electrical Firms, I.B.E.W. 180 360 360 Nov.29 Wages— 
Vancouver and Area, B.C. ThOCHZIG@N ee me) eee 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Von-Metallic Mineral Products 
Concreters Ready Mix Ltd., CNen 170 1,190 1,190 Nov.22 Wages, seniority— 
Wanousmeocauonsy@ucy amen PPRT TIPE raserecston ees 
Petroleum and Coal Products 
British American Oil Oil Workers 228 5,020 13,420 Sept.10 Wages— 
and Affiliates, Teoes 19-5956, 9-609 ee rrceetteaes 
Various Locations, Sask. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
British American Oil Oil Workers 133 2,930 8,260 Sept.14 Wages— 
and Affiliates, [eOCSH5D03519-601e.9-67 5) ne) en ne NINE Leesctcecces cre 
Various Locations, B.C. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
British American Oil, Oil Workers 407 8,950 21,970 Sept. 15 Wages— 
Clarkson, Ont. Toe 92593" © we fi, §) oo wo beeicmusce ye otelu Bik -ceseecccees 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Shell Canada Ltd., Oil Workers 129 3,040 4,860 Oct. 14 Wages, job security— 
St. Boniface, Manitoba. 1#0C39- 600505 ans etl ee i ly Wet ne 0) wy Wee 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Imperial Oil Enterprises Oil Workers 161 2,740 2,740 Nov. 5 Wages, improvements in holiday, fringe 
Eta Thre, OL, ceecanccsasen: benefits— 
Toco, B.C. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Chemical Products 
Cyanamid of Canada, Chemical Workers 500 5,130 5,130 Nov. 16 Wages, statutory holidays, fringe bene- 
Niagara Falls, Ont. TeGCu6 Samm alee 1 (GSO Oth) ai a Be Pgh let FY cee fits— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
E.G.M. Cape & Company, Carpenters 388 190 1,360 Oct. 27 Wages, overtime rates—Wage increase; 
Newcastle, N.B. Loc. 2262 Nov. 1 40-44 hours time and one half, over 44 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) hours and statutory holidays: double 
time. 
Robert McAlpine Ltd., Labourers 102 100 100 Noy. 2 Refusal to cross picket lines set up by Oil, 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 183 Nov. 3 Chemical & Atomic Workers Union— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) Return of workers, when pickets with- 
drawn. 
Canadian Bechtel Ltd. Boilermakers 200 400 400 Noy.10 Lack of facilities for drying clothing at 
Edmonton, Alberta. Loc. 146 Noy. 16 the construction camp—Facilities pro- 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) vided by contractor. 
Foundation Co. Ltd., (CON TO 202 610 610 Nov.10 Salary scales—Wage increases from 25c— 
Joliette, Que. Nov. 15 $1.00 an hr. according to classification. 
Ellis Don Ltd. Labourers 102 200 200 Nov. 25 Dismissal of one employee for cause— 
ihade. Ont ; Loc. 597 Nov. 29 Return of workers, referral to arbitra- 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


tion. 


RUMEN te er ls ee et ee 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1965 


a 











Starting 
Industry Duration in Date 
— Man-Days 
Employer Termi- Major Issues 
— Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved Nov. mulated Date Result 
TRANSPORTATION & 
UTILITIES 
Power, Gas and Water 
Pierre Brunelle Inc., District 50 145 730 1,020 Oct. 28 Jurisdictional dispute—Return of work- 
Ville d’Anjou, Que. Loc. 13946 (Ind) Nov. 8 ers. 
Union Gas Co. of Canada, Various Unions 203 4,080 4,080 Nov. 3 Wages— 
Wtatarey)boreiateyats (Oye erect 
Ontario Hydro Electric Plumbers 234 1,870 1,870 Nov.10 Vacation pay, coffee break—Return of 
Power Commission, Loc. 46 Nov. 22 workers, further negotiations. 


Port Credit, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 





Statistical information on work stoppages 
in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research branch of the Department of 
Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first 
three tables in the section cover strikes and 
lockouts which amount to ten or more 
man-days. 

The developments leading to work stop- 
pages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically be- 
tween strikes on the one hand and lock- 
outs on the other. However, a work stop- 
page that is clearly a lockout is not often 
encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the 
unions directly involved in the disputes 
leading to work stoppages. Where the num- 
ber of workers involved varied in the course 
of the stoppage, the maximum number 
is used for monthly totals, but adjustments 
are made for changes reported in the num- 
ber of workers involved in work stoppages 
extending over two or more months. Work- 
ers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown 
in parentheses for the major work stop- 
pages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 

Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the num- 
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Technical Note to “G” Tables 


ber of workers involved in each work stop- 
page by the number of working days the 
work stoppage was in progress. Where the 
number of workers involved varied signifi- 
cantly in the course of the stoppage, an ap- 
propriate adjustment is made in the calcu- 
lation as far as this is practicable. The dur- 
ation in man-days of all stoppages in a 
month or year is also shown as a percent- 
age of estimated working time, based on 
the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration 
of work stoppages in man-days are provid- 
ed to facilitate comparison of work stop- 
pages in terms of a common denominator; 
they are not intended as a measure of the 
loss of productive time to the economy. 
For convenience of expression, however, 
duration in man-days is on occasion refer- 
red to as “time loss” in reviews based on 
this series. 

The data on the distribution of work 
stoppages by industry in Table G-2 follow 
the Standard Industrial Classification, 
D.B.S. (1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classi- 
fied according to jurisdiction, whether fed- 
eral or provincial. This is done on the basis 
of the governmental agency that intervened 
in the dispute. Where there was no such 
intervention the classification is, wherever 
possible, on the basis of the agency that 
previously dealt with labour matters in the 
establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which 


shows in each instance the employer(s) 
and the location of the premises at which 
the work stoppage occurred, the union(s) 
directly involved or concerned in the dis- 
pute, number of workers involved, duration 
in man-days, starting date (the first day on 
which normal operations were affected) 
and termination date. For work stoppages 
that are terminated by mutual agreement, 
the termination date is usually the day on 
which work was resumed. Work stoppages 
that have not been resolved in this way are 
as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to 
work, or had found work with other em- 
ployers, or had been replaced by new em- 
ployees; or the date by which it was re- 
ported that the operations affected by the 
work stoppage would not be resumed. Also 
shown in Table G-4 are the major issues, 
as far as known, that led to work stoppage, 
and the result, i.e., the terms of settlement 
of major issues where a settlement was 
reached when the work stoppage terminated. 
or the circumstances in which the work 
stoppage came to an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data 
on work stoppages preclude the likelihood 
of major omissions, it is not always pos- 
sible, particularly on a preliminary basis, 
to obtain precise information in detail. 
Consequently the information in this sec- 
tion may not be accurate in all respects. 


H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1—Industrial Fatalities in Canada, by Industry and Occupation, in the Third Quarter of 1965 








Con-  Trans- Public Per 
Agri- Manu- struc- __—porta- Adminis- Cent 
Occupation culture Forestry Fishing! Mining? facturing tion tion3 Trade Finance+Service> trationé Total of Total 

MVLANIASCTIAL nc cigrseseccausteseecnes — 2 — Zz 1 i 2 1 — os — 9 2-7 

Professional and technical. — — — 1 4 1 1 — a 2 — 9 oF 

NSlerical tr caer eerste sderens — — = — —_ = = a == = = ome 

BeANCS Rei Pcen dee. Necstedurceuoctmter see — -- — — 2 = — 1 oe es = 5 09 

Service and recreation......... — — — — —- 1 10 — 1 4 1 py 5.0 
Transport and communica- 

LOM ey et ee tee ee 2 2 — — 1 4 50 ui — 1 — 67 19.8 
Farmers and farm workers.. 20 — — ~~ — — = = a ~e = 20 59 
Loggers and related workers — 12 — — — = = = = at = 12 3.5 
Fishermen, trappers and 

PAUIDVUCT Sorento savee step retae=s2e — — 4 — — —— — — = et ae 4 ee! 
Miners, quarrymen and re- 

Jatediworkerseseececs.-c- a — — 31 —_ 2 — — — = = 33 9.8 
Craftsmen, production pro- 

cess and related workers. — 1 — 2 35 62 20 4 — 2 1 127 S/d 
Labourers and_ unskilled 

workers (not agricultural, 

fishing, logging or min- 

eg Rika Sars Were eed oe —_ —_ — — 4 Di, 5 1 — — — 37 10.9 

otal gee ene oe 22, 17 4 36 47 98 88 14 il 9 2) 338* 100.0 
Per Cent of Total........ 6.5 5.0 il 2 10.7 13.9 29.0 26.0 4.1 0.3 yi 0.6 100.0 


<<< _$ 


Includes trapping and hunting. Includes quarrying and oil wells. Includes storage, communication, electric power, gas and water utilities. 
4Includes insurance and real estate. 5Includes community, business and personal service. Includes defence. 

*Of this total, 264 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of Transport Commissioners; 
details of the remaining 74 were obtained from the other sources. The number of fatalities that occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not 
all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing 
in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—Industrial Fatalities in Canada, by Industry and Type of Accident, in the Third Quarter of 1965* 


i a 











Manu- Con-_ Trans- Public 
Agri- facturing struc-  porta- Adminis- 
Type of Accident culture Forestry Fishing Mining tion tion Trade Finance Service tration Total 
Striking against and stepping on 

OD JCCES Seer ee eeeen teeters srss: — 1 _ 1 -— _ A) 1 — ae — 5 
Struck by: 

(a) tools, machinery, cranes, 

(GUS, SA sascopoeee eee ee — J 1 1 3 a 4 — — — — ily 

(b)) moving vehicles...............:...« — 1 — —_- 4 2) 5 — = = aah 12 

(CML CT ODICCIS eats scrssedvasnasse — 12 — 14 8 13 5 — a a —_ 50 
Caught in, on, or between machin- 

Elyrevelicles Ctr arta rcraiecstetcroeset 16 1 — 4 3 > 4 1 _ — 1 35 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc... 4 — —_— 3 9 15 48 6 — 4 1 90 
Falls and slips: 

CAVMPON SATHO NOVEL co ficcestesncsseso.<o20 — _ — 1 — 3 1 a 1 — — 8 

(b) to different levels.......:.......... — 1 2 1 3 25 17 2 — 3 = 54 
Conflagrations, temperature ex- 

tremes and explosions...............- — ca 1 = 7 14 —_ — — 1 _ 23 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxia- 

tion, and industrial diseases...... — — os 10 1 1 — — — — — 12 
I ECErICICULTCI taeemteeneeeeeesecsrseseencor- 2 a —_ — 6 9 4 2 — — — 23 
OVerreXerllO Menem rercete ees cereses —_ — = aa = = a as = == — — 
Miscellaneous accidents............:..0006 —— — == 1 3 4 — — — 1 — 9 

HT RG} Fall ecadln ney beacd pero cbeHeLE Ro ERED EOE 22 17 4 36 47 98 88 14 1 9 2 338 


(Preliminary). *See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Explanatory Note to 


“Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local market 
conditions based on an appraisal of the 
situation in each area. In considering 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and low- 
est from July to October. 

The criteria on which the classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group I: Labour Surplus. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective 
labour supply exceeds demand in almost 
all of the major occupations. This situa- 
tion usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with 
NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9. 
or 13.9 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective 
labour supply exceeds demand in about 
half of the major occupations. The situa- 
tion usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with 
NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for obs, is mare than 5.9 or 6.9 
per cent, but less than 10.0; 12.0 or 14.0 
per cent, depending on the size and 
character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. 
Areas in which current or immediately 
prospective labour demand and supply 
are approximately in balance for most of 
the major occupations. The situation usu- 
ally exists when the ratio of applications 
for employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on 
the size and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospec- 
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tive labour demand exceeds supply in 
most of the major occupations. This 
situation usually exists when the ratio 
of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including 
those looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 
2.5 per cent, depending on the size and 
character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not 
depend solely on the ratio of job applica- 
tions to paid workers. All areas, and 
particularly those in which the ratio is 
close to the limits of the above-men- 
tioned ranges, are examined closely in 
the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour mar- 
ket conditions at local areas is obtained 
mainly from monthly reports submitted 
by each of the local offices of the Nation- 
al Employment Service. This information 
is supplemented by reports from field 
representatives of the Department of La- 
bour who regularly interview business- 
men about employment prospects in their 
companies, statistical reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and rele- 
vant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in 
this section refers to a geographical area 
in which there is a concentration of 
industry to which most of the workers 
living in the area commute daily. The 
term is not meant to imply that labour is 
a commodity and subject to the same 
kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets, 

To facilitate analysis, all labour mar- 
ket areas considered in this review have 
been grouped into four different catego- 
ries (metropolitan, major industrial, ma- 
jor agricultural, and minor) on the basis 
of the size of the labour force in each 
and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is 


not meant to indicate the importance of 
an area to the national economy. 


The key to this grouping is: a “met- | 


ropolitan” area is one with a labour force 
of 75,000 or more; a “major industrial” 
area is one with a labour force of from 
25,000 to 75,000 of which 60 per cent or 
more are in non-agricultural occupations; 
a “major agricultural” area is one with a 
labour force between 25,000 and 75,000 
of which 40 per cent or more are in 
agriculture; and a “minor” area is one 
with a labour force of 10,000 to 25,000. 


The geographical boundaries of the 
labour market areas dealt with in this 
section do not coincide with those of the 
municipalities for which they are named. 
In general the boundaries of these areas 
coincide with the district serviced by the 
respective local office or offices of the 
National Employment Service. In a num- 
ber of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as fol- 
lows: Farnham-Granby includes Cowans- 
ville; Montreal includes Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue; Lac St. Jean includes Chicou- 
timi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, 
Roberval and Alma; Gaspe includes 
Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes 
La Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and 
Baie Comeau; Sherbrooke includes 
Magog; Trois Riviéres includes Louise- 
ville; Toronto includes Long Branch, 
Oakville, Weston and Newmarket; Sud- 
bury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara Pen- 
insula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, 
St. Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Col- 
borne; Vancouver-New Westminster in- 
cludes Mission City; Central Vancouver 
Island includes Courtenay, Duncan, 
Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and Okana- 
gan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 


The 110 labour market areas covered 
in this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent 
of all paid workers in Canada. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Pilot Projects 


A country-wide scheme for establish- 
ing pilot training projects to test methods 
of training the unemployed in designated 
areas was presented by the federal gov- 
ernment at a conference of federal and 
provincial ministers of labour and pro- 
vincial ministers of education, held in 
Ottawa on January 14-15. 

The purpose of the pilot projects will 
be to find the best methods of retraining 
unemployed persons in these areas, and 
the best ways of arousing their interest 
in taking such training. The ultimate 
intention is to apply to training across 
the country the knowledge gained 
through the operation of the pilot proj- 
ects. 

The meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of Hon. Jean Marchand, recently 
appointed Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, who will become Minister 
of Manpower when the new department 
is set up. Hon. John R. Nicholson, newly 
appointed Minister of Labour, was un- 
able to be present. He was in India, 
representing the Canadian Government 
at the funeral of former Prime Minister 
Shastri. 


Mr. Marchand was supported by 
Thomas Kent, Deputy Minister of 
Citizenship, and George V. Haythorne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, as well as 
by other officials of both departments. 
The Ministers of Labour and the Min- 
isters of Education from all provinces 
took part in the meeting. 


Hon. Jean Marchand 


In introducing the subject of the first 
day’s meeting, the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration said it had been 
agreed in principle at the full federal- 
provincial conference last July that a 
few special pilot projects were needed 
“as the instrument for intensive practical 
investigation into the best ways of meet- 
ing the training needs of adults, par- 
ticularly those who for considerable peri- 
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Country-Wide Scheme to Test Methods 
Of Retraining the Unemployed 


ods have been unemployed, or engaged 
only in low-productivity occupations.” 

Mr. Marchand continued: “The re- 
sults of this kind of experiment and test- 
ing will be of practical value not only in 
the project areas, but in all parts of the 
country and all provinces. We are all 
agreed, I think, that an enormous expan- 
sion of adult training must take place. 
We all recognize that adult training has 
problems and needs peculiar to itself, in 
many ways very different from those of 
education at the school age level. We 
have a lot to learn about how to make it 
effective. That is the point of pilot proj- 
ects.” 


The minister referred to a statement 
by the Economic Council of Canada, to 
the effect that, although there had been a 
significant advance in facilities for the 
technical training of students in voca- 
tional high schools in recent years, there 
has not been any significant break- 
through in the training or retraining of 
existing members of the labour force. 


Better Techniques Required 


“To make training really effective 
among adults requires techniques that at 
present are either inadequately known or 
inadequately tested,” he said. “We need 
to explore and develop special means of 
making instruction more acceptable to 
adults, new ways of improving the moti- 
vation of individuals and the attitude of 
the community to training. If training is 
to be a success, it must be generally felt 
that an adult at a training school is not 
‘back at school’ as a regression from the 
adult world, but on the contrary is oc- 
cupied in a stage of his working life 
which we must, in a rapidly progressing 
economy, think of as normal and pro- 
ductive.” 

The meeting was not open to the 
public, but a press release provided the 
Minister’s opening remarks, a summary 
of conference activities. 


During discussion, it was agreed that 
new training techniques, while useful, 
are not enough, that incentives to im- 
prove the motivation of individuals are 
also needed. To provide such incentive, 
the federal government expressed its will- 
ingness to provide a basic allowance of 
$35 a week for all persons taking train- 
ing under training programs for the 
unemployed and _ vocationally handi- 
capped. This cost would be borne en- 
tirely by the federal government. 

Mr. 
legislation and new federal-provincial 
agreements would be necessary to put 
the proposals into effect. The target date 
might be July 1st, 1966. 


Training Allowances 


In addition, the federal government > 


would bear 90 per cent of the cost of 
additional allowances for trainees with 
dependants, and to recompense those 
who have to live away from home while 
undergoing training. The Minister said 


Marchand noted that amended © 








he would expect that, for a trainee living - 
at home who has a wife and two or 
more children, the total training allow-— 


ances might be $75 a week in certain 


areas. The conference noted that allow- 


ances under other training programs 
might be re-examined. 

Mr. Marchand said he intended to 
propose that a man who _ undertakes 
training should keep his entitlement to 
unemployment insurance intact during 
the period of training. 


Training in co-operation with industry — 
was also discussed. There was general 


agreement to the establishment of a 
committee, drawn from industry, unions, 
educational and training institutions, to 
investigate the needs and methods for 
expanding the scale of in-plant training 
in Canada. 

At a press conference following the 
meeting, Hon. Paul Gerin-Lajoie, Que- 

Continued on page 118 
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50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, March 1916 


Report of Ontario Commission on Unemployment published in 
January 1916 recommends setting up free employment bureaus, 


but says unemployment insurance inadvisable at that time 


Part I of the report of the Ontario 
Commission on Unemployment, which 
was published in January 1916 and ap- 
peared in the LasouR GAZETTE of 
March 1916, contained numerous recom- 
mendations for reducing unemployment 
and mitigating its effects. 

This journal said: ‘““The commissioners 
were impressed with the fact that the 
depression of 1914 and 1915 was ‘but a 
phase of the movement alternating be- 
tween inflation and depression, which is 
a characteristic feature of modern indus- 
try,’ and they point out that widespread 
unemployment is likely to recur in fu- 
eres; 

One of the recommendations was that 
“the Dominion, provincial and municipal 
authorities should co-operate in dealing 
with unemployment resulting from gen- 
eral business depression. Public works 
and expenditures should be planned for 
such periods in order that public em- 
ployment may compensate as far as 
possible for a lessened private demand 
for labour.” 

The report recommended in the words 
of the Gazette’s summary, “That the 
Provincial Labour Commission confer 
with the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with a view to its co-operation 
in impressing upon all employers of la- 
bour their share of the responsibility for 
lessening the extent and burden of unem- 
ployment...” 


Evidence of U.S. Official 


The evidence of an official of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who testified on employment conditions 
in the United States, was mentioned by 
the commission. The report referred to 
the efforts made by individual American 
firms to “regularize employment through 
studying the facts of lost time in each 
plant, endeavouring to reduce the high 
labour turnover, striving to co-ordinate 
the manufacturing and selling depart- 
ments, and through various ways of re- 
ducing the burden of unemployment, 
such as giving advance notice of lay-off, 
and by distributing work in times of 
depression among as many individuals as 
possible. (Some of the quotations given 
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here are from this journal’s summary, 
and some are from the report itself.) 

“The Commissioners unanimously fa- 
vour some form of public employment 
office. With the recent development of 
Canada and the large volume of immi- 
gration, thousands of workers are en- 
gaged and discharged in the province 
every week. Labour has not been guided 
direct to employment. . .” 

The report recommended that a pro- 
vincial Department of Labour should be 
created and that a Provincial Labour 
Commission should be appointed to or- 
ganize and administer a provincial sys- 
tem of free employment bureaus, which 
should be established in seven principal 
cities. 


Problem of Immigration 


The problem of immigration was con- 
nected with that of unemployment, and 
the one could not be solved apart from 
the other, the commission said. One of 
its recommendations was that either the 
Department of Immigration should be 
placed in the Department of Labour, or 
else that provision should be made for 
close co-operation between the two de- 
partments. 

The report had a good deal to say 
about the importance of training and 
vocational guidance for boys and girls. 
One of the recommendations said: “The 
Commission is of the opinion that much 
unemployment occurs in the transition 
from the school to paid employment. 
Boys and girls drift in and out of occu- 
pations almost unsupervised, and are 
finally left in the ranks of the unskilled.” 

The commission recommended that all 
primary schools supported by public 
funds should be required “to provide 
within a limited time facilities for 
domestic and manual or agricultural in- 
struction”. 


Further Recommendation 


It recommended further that the 
school-leaving age should be raised so as 
to allow the parent a choice of leaving 
the child in school until his 15th birth- 
day; and of “placing the child in an 
industrial, agricultural or domestic school 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth birth- 


day; or of removing the child from 
school at the present school age for an 
industrial, agricultural or domestic pur- 
suit, to be combined with part-time in- 
dustrial, agricultural or domestic instruc- 
tion until the sixteenth birthday.” 


The commission made some recom- 
mendations in connection with “taking 
wastrels and vagrants off the street, and 
subjecting them to such treatment as 
may restore them to useful citizen- 
SHipve aes ae 


It proposed also the establishment by 
the Government of industrial centres for 
the handicapped unemployed, including 
the physically handicapped, the aged and 
destitute, and casual workers. “The ob- 
ject of these centres is to provide oppor- 
tunity for as large a measure of self-sup- 
port as the capabilities of such workers 
will permit, and, by co-operation with 
the Provincial Employment Bureaus, to 
secure suitable employment for them as 
speedily as the nature of each case ad- 
mits.” 


With regard to the relief of the unem- 
ployed, the report said: “The Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that it would be 
inadvisable, with the statistics and ex- 
perience available, to establish a com- 
pulsory scheme of insurance against 
unemployment. The employment bu- 
reaus must first keep unemployment at a 
minimum, and the Department of La- 
bour must collect such information as 
will make possible the calculation of the 
risks.” 


The commission recommended that 
“financial assistance be given by the 
Government of Ontario to those volun- 
tary associations of working men which 
undertake to provide unemployment 
benefits for their members.” It was sug- 
gested that the assistance to such as- 
sociations should be equal to 20 per cent 
of the sum disbursed by them in unem- 
ployment benefits. 


Turning to the question of charitable 
relief, the commission expressed the 
view that lack of central control in the 
administration of such relief was a 
weakness. It said that “our present meth- 
ods of charitable relief do not aid in 
preventing unemployment, and do unfor- 
tunately help to create unemployables.” 
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Louis Laberge 


Laberge Heads QFL 
For Another Term 


Delegates to the Quebec Federation of 
Labour convention in Montreal in De- 
cember elected Louis Laberge president 
for a second term. Regarded as a dynam- 
ic individual in the labour field, Mr. 
Laberge has had wide experience with 
labour organizations in French Canada. 

In 1944, he was elected a member of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists. In 1961 he became Quebec rep- 
resentative of the United Automobile 
Workers (QFL/CLC). Up to 1962, Mr. 
Laberge had been an active member 
(secretary and president) of the former 
and new Montreal Labour Council. 
From 1962 to 1964 he was vice-president 
of the QFL and regional vice-president 
for the CLC. He was chosen president of 
the QFL in 1964 after the death of 
Roger Provost. 
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9th QFL Convention 


Unity for Quebec Labour? 


One of the two major labour or- 
ganizations in Quebec, the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, would like to see 
a coalition of all labour forces in the 
province. The theme of unity was em- 
phasized by several high-ranking persons 
who attended the opening of the 9th 
annual QFL convention—but President 
Louis Laberge was most explicit. 

Some 720 delegates attended the 
meeting in Montreal on December 8 to 
12. They re-elected all members of the 
QFL executive, heard the annual reports 
of their officers, studied the book of 
resolutions, and proffered their opinions 
about certain structural reforms and 
about the creation of a permanent secre- 
tary. 


Trade Unionism in New Quebec 


QFL president Louis Laberge ad- 
dressed delegates on the theme: “Trade 
unionism in the new Quebec.” Here are 
a few excerpts: 

“The highlight of this period has sure- 
ly been the heroic and successful fight of 
[the late] Roger Provost against the first 
versions of Bill 54 (L.G., 1964, pp. 936, 
1071). If the workers of Quebec today 
can still freely exercise certain basic un- 
ion rights, they are indebted to him 
more than to any other person for this 
privilege. In spite of poor health, he did 
not hesitate to launch a vast opposition 
movement which would have led us una- 
voidably, for want of concessions on the 
part of the government, to a general 
strike mobilizing most of the members 
affiliated with the QFL. 

“Furthermore, Mr. Provost, with less 
striking means, participated in all the 
representations made to government au- 
thorities with regard to the Civil Service 
Act, to the creation of a Department of 
Education and of the Higher Council, to 
the Quebec Pension Plan, and to the 
Health Insurance Plan that was probably 
the social security measure in which he 
was most interested... 

“At the time when I succeeded presi- 
dent Provost, a little more than a year 
ago, we were in the midst of a crisis and 


apparently swamped by the attacks of 
the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions. And it was with great apprehen- 
sion and humility that I began to put a 
stop to what was already being described 
as the ‘hemorrhage in our ranks.’ How- — 
ever, after taking action, I also discoy- 
ered the defence apparatus set up by my 
Died ecessOlmars 


This opening of the report from the — 
QFL president reveals the divisions and 
rivalries that exist between the two la- 
bour organizations of Quebec. It justifies 
also the concern of the president in 
regard not only to consolidating the 
ranks of the QFL, but also to anticipat- 
ing the opportunities of bringing about a 
closer relationship between the labour 
forces of the province, including the 
CNTU. 


Not Always Had Courage 


“It is high time that we get rid of the 
complexes that a hostile environment has 
given to us and to the workers them- 
selves. It is high time that we rid our- 
selves of the inferiority feelings that 
have overwhelmed the workers of 
Quebec. We have not always had the 
courage to be ourselves—to defend our 
principles, our traditions and institutions. — 
Today we are faced with the alternatives 
of either integrating with the environ- 
ment and disowning ourselves, or of 
impressing society without ceasing to as- 
sume fully the responsibility of the 
working class .. .” 


Mr. Laberge recommended to his 
members a number of means for giving 
better service to the trade unionist at the 
local level. He is also seeking the ideal 
formula for consolidating the ranks of 
the QFL for successful action at the 
regional and local levels. In the numer- 
ous suggestions of President Laberge, 
there is the underlying idea of internal 
unity: amalgamation of small unions; 
multiplication of services on a regional 
basis; the granting of more extended 
powers to the Federation, and even to 
the Canadian Labour Congress in order 
to meet the more specific aspirations of 
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the QFL members, and the granting of 
greater autonomy to the Federation. He 
continued: 

“That is why we are recommending 
several amendments to the Constitution 
that would enable us to intervene in 
certain situations—something we cannot 
do at the present time—and to achieve a 
better cohesion of our efforts the better 
to reflect the aspirations of our mem- 
Bers... 


To Follow up Representations 


“We intend to follow up the represen- 
tations we have made to the leaders of 
our Canadian and international unions 
in order to make them understand the 
particular problems we are facing in 
Quebec, and to persuade them to solve 
as soon as possible the outstanding prob- 
lems which remain a source of irritation 
for many of our members.” 

These last paragraphs of Mr. La- 
berge’s speech reviewed the benefits 
brought to the workers of Quebec by 
Canadian and international trade union- 
ism that make it possible for the organ- 
ized workers of Quebec to avoid a kind 
of close confinement. The president went 
so far as to find, in the policies his group 
had followed during the last 50 years, 
the great themes of what is described 
today as Quebec’s “quiet revolution.” 

The conclusions that may be drawn 
from this review of the accomplishments 
of Canadian and international unions 
demonstrate to Mr. Laberge the course 
to follow during the forthcoming years. 
“Our trade unionism will survive only to 
the extent that it remains true to its 
raison d’étre and to the extent that it 
stays on the side of the weak and the 
oppressed against the strong and the 
exploiters.” 


Another Aspect of Union Unity 


Mr. Laberge saw another aspect of 
union unity that would be advantageous 
to the workers of Quebec—unity on the 
political level. In his opinion, this would 
be an effective way to make governments 
more responsive to the aspirations of the 
workers. Although rivalry between union 
organizations may be inherently good, 
rivalries can sometimes be injurious to 
the common good of union members, 
the benefits of joint union action in 
certain areas would much more rapidly 
bring about the solution of certain prob- 
lems. 

Said Mr. Laberge: “That is why, in 
order to avoid finding ourselves con- 
tinually face to face with one another, 
the QFL and the CNTU, we should ask 


other popular movements, such as 
L’Union Catholique des cultivateurs 
(Catholic Farmers’ Union) and _ the 
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Association générale des étudiants du 
Québec (Quebec Students’ General 
Union) and others to join us in order 
that together we may make a permanent 
common front of the working classes, 
where our rivalries would be constantly 
submitted to the censure of intermediate 
bodies that are as dedicated as our own 
to the defence of the higher interests of 
our entire population. If labour unity is 
difficult to achieve, the unity of the 
working classes of Quebec, beyond our 
group interests, must be achieved as 
soon as possible.” 


Resolutions 


The 174 resolutions put forward by 
delegates dealt with education, national- 
ism, international affairs, public adminis- 
tration, automobile insurance, labour 
legislation, social security, political ac- 
tion and education, the use of TV by the 
QFL, and the constitution of the or- 
ganization. 


Eighty Years 


On December 9, delegates celebrated 
the 80th anniversary of the founding of 
the Montreal Labour Council. 


The council availed itself of the op- 
portunity to focus attention on the pov- 
erty and destitution that prevail in one 
of the most dynamic regions of the 
country—namely, Montreal and district. 
A research team, headed by Emile 
Gosselin, Faculty of Social Sciences, 
University of Montreal, undertook to set 
up four levels of poverty, in the area. 
“The four levels—destitution, poverty, 
privation, and borderline—are based on 
the following thresholds established by 
the authors of the survey in accordance 
with the conclusions of much research 
which has been undertaken in this con- 
nection in Canada and in the United 
States: 


“DESTITUTION—families and _ in- 
dividuals living in destitution: in general, 
any family of four persons whose total 
income is less than $2,000 a year and 
any individual who does not live in a 
family and whose income is less than 
$1,000 a year. 


“POVERTY—families and individuals 
living in poverty are: families composed 
of four members whose annual income 
is less than $3,000, and persons living 
alone who earn less than $1,500 a year. 
The financial means of these persons 
allow them to meet only a few of their 
needs considered to be essential, but not 
all their needs. 

“PRIVATION—families and persons 
living in privation are: families whose 
annual income is less than $4,000 a 
year, and persons living alone who earn 


less than $2,000. These families and 
these persons can only make ends meet. 


“BORDERLINE OF POVERTY— 
families and persons whose existence is 
precarious or on the borderline of pov- 
erty are: families who earn less than 
$5,000 a year, and persons living alone 
whose annual income is less than $2,500 
a year. 

“More than 55,800 families out of 
217,000, or 20 per cent of the families 
of the City of Montreal, live in great 
poverty; and more than 27,000 families 
living in suburbs (14 per cent) also live 
in poverty. With regard to the metropoli- 
tan area the proportion is 17 per cent of 
the families and 20 per cent of the 
population.” 

In addition to families who live with- 
out the vital minimum “required for a 
tolerable social and human life,” there 
are also in the City of Montreal 50,000 
families—or an additional proportion of 
18 per cent—who live in privation. 
These are families which “a simple 
recession, or unemployment of extended 
duration, could plunge into a condition 
of poverty.” In the suburbs, 29,000 
families (approximately 15 per cent) 
live in privation. 

If, to the persons who live in these 
families, are added the persons who live 
alone outside of families, the total num- 
ber of persons living in poverty or in 
privation is 706,830—or 38 per cent of 
the population of the metropolitan area 
of Montreal itself. The proportion of 
those living on the borderline of poverty 
represents 17 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the metropolitan area, or 
325,000 persons. 


In Summary 


To sum up, those living in poverty, in 
privation and on the borderline of pov- 
erty total 1,031,830 persons, or 50 per 
cent of the entire population of the 
whole metropolitan area of Montreal. As 
an editorial writer in La Presse stated on 
December 11, 1965: “It is embarrassing 
if not shocking’—especially in a prov- 
ince where economic prosperity is 
reflected by a rate of growth higher than 
that of the whole country. 

President Laberge and the entire 
council of the QFL declared their 
eagerness to prepare their own fight 
against poverty, and described the 
memorandum of the Labour Council of 
Montreal as the ideal opportunity for 
stimulating and communicating the spirit 
of mutual assistance among the working 
forces of Quebec. 

In the opinion of delegates, this 9th 
Convention of the Quebec Federation of 
Labour has provided trade union life in 
Quebec with a new impetus. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Collective Bargaining 
And the Professional 


The question of whether professional 
employees, such as doctors, lawyers, 
teachers and nurses, should join unions 
was debated by representatives of labour 
and management at a conference on 
“Collective Bargaining and the Profes- 
sional Employee,” held at the Centre for 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
Toronto, December 15-17. 


Prof. M. R. MacGuigan of the Fa- 
culty of Law, University of Toronto, 
said that the adoption of collective bar- 
gaining might relieve professional em- 
ployees of economic pressures sufficient- 
ly to allow them to devote more of their 
effort to professional improvement. 
Collective bargaining would restore to 
them a measure of independence. 


Prof. MacGuigan was, however, op- 
posed to professionals striking to attain 
economic aims, and he thought that they 
should limit themselves to compulsory 
arbitration if they could not reach agree- 
ment with their employers. 

John H. Fox, Vice-President of 
Honeywell Controls Ltd., Toronto, tak- 
ing the opposite side, argued that profes- 
sional workers tended to be individualis- 
tic and that they did not want or need 
unions to bargain for their wages or 
working conditions. 


Collective bargaining, he contended, 
would reduce professional employees to 
a level of mediocrity. He said that col- 
lective bargaining rewarded the sub-aver- 
age employee beyond his worth. He ad- 
mitted that management had lost per- 
sonal touch with its professional em- 
ployees, but he urged that members of a 
profession should be free to abstain from 
collective bargaining. 


Mr. Fox’s view was supported by D. 
Alan Page, Personnel Director for 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Canada. “Collective bargaining does not 
necessarily restore the balance of power 
between the two parties. It does not use 
economic criteria—it is the law of the 
jungle,” he contended. 

William Dodge, Executive Vice- 
president of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, said that collective bargaining 
was “the only means of reasserting his 
individuality that is left to the worker.” 

L. C. Sentance, Executive Director of 
the 22,700-member Association of Pro- 
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fessional Engineers of Ontario, said that 
his association “‘still feels that a single, 
undivided profession is best for the 
members. 

“It also believes that maintenance of 
the individual’s responsibilities to the 
public, to employers and to other profes- 
sionals is not possible when obligations 
to a bargaining unit exist.” 


T. A. Johnstone 
CNR Negotiator Resigns 


The resignation of T. A. Johnstone, 
Assistant Vice-President for Labour 
Relations in the Canadian National 
Railways, was announced in January. 

The resignation came at an important 
stage in the preliminary negotiations be- 
tween the railways and 15 unions repre- 
senting almost 100,000 non-operating 
employees, but it was understood that it 
was submitted for personal reasons, and 
had no connection with the contract 
talks. 


Mr. Johnstone has had experience on 
both labour and management sides in 
labour negotiations. He joined the CNR 
in 1955 as Labour Relations Assistant 
and became Manager of Labour Rela- 
tions in 1956, with the responsibility for 
conducting all CNR _ labour contract 
negotiations. He was appointed assistant 
vice-president in 1961. 

Before moving to the CNR, Mr. 
Johnstone was a staff representative for 
the United Automobile Workers in 
the United States, and later was director 
of the UAW Department dealing with 
General Motors Corporation. 

In 1952 he shifted from the union 
side of bargaining to management when 
he became executive secretary of the 
Detroit Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, handling all wage negotiations for 
the three daily newspapers in Detroit. 


A Labour First 


David Archer, president of the On- 
tario Federation of Labour, has been 
named to the board of directors of the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra—a first for 
organized labour. 


CLC Spokesman Urges 
Help for Indians 


Canada has more legislation forbid- 
ding racial discrimination than any other 
country in the world—but it is of little 
help to the country’s original inhabitants, 
says David Orlikow, Associate Secretary 
of the National Human Rights Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 


In his closing address to a two-day, 


conference on human rights in Toronto, 
sponsored by the Toronto and District 


Labour Council, Mr. Orlikow said that 


for the next 10 years, labour unions 
must lead the struggle to provide human 
rights for Canada’s 250,000 Indians. 

He welcomed the recently announced 
agreement under which Ontario will pro- 


vide health, welfare and education serv- — 


ices for Indians in the province, but he 
did not believe Ontario’s Indians had 
been consulted in preparing the agree- 
ment. 

“We give them enough help to exist,” 
he said, “but only enough.” About 10 
per cent of Canadian Indians are em- 
ployed, and they receive half the average 


wage. About 7 per cent of Indian chil- | 
dren attend high school, and he doubted © 
whether there were 100 Indian university — 


students in Canada. Yet it had been 


proved that when Indians are given an — 


active voice in their affairs, they can be 
entirely self-supporting. As an example, 
he cited the co-operative pulp-cutting 
scheme at the Fort Alexander Reserve, 
60 miles from Winnipeg, where 150 
workers earned about $1,500 each in a 
six-week season. 


CLC Holding 
White Collar Meetings 


A series of conferences for technical, 
office and retail trade employees is being 
held by the Canadian Labour Congress 
National Committee on White Collar 
Organization. The conferences, designed 
for members of unions affiliated with the 


CLC, will be held on various dates in | 


Vancouver, Montreal, Halifax and To- 

ronto. The objectives are: 

e to give white collar workers from 
different unions an opportunity to 
meet and to discuss subjects of 
common interest; 

e@ to keep members up to date on new 
trends, automation, statistics, and 
organizational efforts and accom- 
plishments; 

e to provide an effective channel of 
communication among members in 
the field, the National Committee 
and the Congress. 
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Department of Industry Reviews Its 1965 Program 


An expanded automotive industry, a 
more comprehensive Area Development 
Program, and strong emphasis on indus- 
trial research and development for great- 
er technological achievement were some 
of the results and objectives of the oper- 
ations of the federal Department of 
Industry in 1965, according to the de- 
partment’s annual review, published at 
the end of December. 

The Canada-United States Automotive 
Agreement announced a year ago by C. 
M. Drury, Minister of Industry, is a 
long-term program, but it has already 
had a marked effect, the department 
said. It was designed to achieve greatly 
expanded production and employment, 
and to enable industry to improve its 
competitive position by providing access 
to much larger markets. As a result of 
the department’s efforts, 187 firms have 
announced plant expansions or acquisi- 
tion of new facilities. Of these, 71 say 
the expansion will increase employment 
by about 15,000 workers, and 99 of the 
firms report the value of new investment 
to be close to $402 million. 


New Program Introduced 


In June, a new and expanded Area 
Development Program was introduced. 
During its first three months of opera- 
tion, applications were received for 103 





Marina Creations 
To Become International 


A Canadian industry, Marina Crea- 
tions, aimed at helping the homebound 
handicapped to help themselves, will 
soon become international. 


The U.S. federal agency has promised 
Marina’s founder-director, Mrs. Alicita 
Marshall, financial support for a USS. 
international rehabilitation program. 
“The department has a quarter of a 
billion dollars for the program,” she 
said. “Money will be provided for me to 
travel to Yugoslavia this year to outline 
Marina, and plans are under way to 
include Pakistan, India and Israel.” 

Founded in 1955 by the Canadian 
Society for Crippled Civilians in To- 
ronto, Marina employs 200 homebound 
Canadian workers. Mrs. Marshall starts 
the second decade with an additional 
title, Marina Lodge Corporation, based 
on the promise by the Ontario Housing 
Corporation and Metro Government to 
study construction of a $1,600,000 devel- 
opment in Metro Toronto to accommo- 
date disabled adults, and to serve as a 
training centre for crippled children. 
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projects representing $135 million invest- 
ed in buildings and equipment and pro- 
viding 6,000 new jobs, the report said. 

In August, an Adjustment Assistance 
Board (L.G., 1965, p. 788) was estab- 
lished by the government to administer a 
program of loans for auto parts manu- 
facturers and _ transitional assistance 
benefits for auto workers (L.G., 1965, p. 
596). Prof. Vincent W. Bladen, Dean of 
Arts and Science Faculty, University of 
Toronto, was appointed chairman. 

The number of designated areas, in all 
ten Canadian provinces, was increased to 
81, following the widening of criteria for 
designation. The 35 areas originally 
designated contained only 72 per cent 
of the Canadian labour force. The new 
designated areas contain 16 per cent. All 
of these areas are characterized by high 
and chronic unemployment and low 
non-farm family incomes. 


Applications For Projects 


The department said that since the 
introduction of the new program, 35 
applications had been made for projects 
in the Atlantic provinces. These projects 
represent an investment of $35 million 
and are expected to provide almost 2,- 
400 new jobs. Applications from Ontario 
numbered 26, representing an investment 
of almost $39 million and more than 
2,100 new jobs. From Quebec, 23 ap- 
plications were received, representing an 
investment of almost $57 million and 
1,200 new jobs. There were 19 applica- 
tions from Western Canada, representing 
an investment of more than $5%4 million 
and 325 new jobs. 

The Program for the Advancement of 
Industrial Technology (PAIT), designed 
to promote the growth of Canadian in- 
dustry by the application of scientific 
and technological advances to the devel- 
opment of new products and processes, 
was launched by the Department of 
Industry last July. Costs of development 
projects under the program are shared 
by the government and the participating 
firms. 


And Now, 
Medicare for Zoos 


The punsters have turned their sights 
on medicare for the aged. According to 
a story in the Ohio AFL-CIO News and 
Views, a lion and a monkey both caught 
the flu in the zoo. Hoping to prevent 
the spread of infection, the zoo super- 
intendent placed medication in the venti- 
lating system, explaining that it was 
“medical air for the caged.” 


Proposal to Abandon 
Ritual Bargaining 


An end to “gypsy bazaar” bargaining 
between management and unions was 
urged by Ed Lawson, President of the 
B.C. Brotherhood of Teamsters’ joint 
council. 

Speaking to a convention of truck 
loggers in Vancouver, he said that “no 
one was fooled by the ritual of labour 
demand, management offer, new scaled- 
down labour demand, and a final hag- 
gling to settlement. 

“Workmen today not only understand 
company financial reports, but many of 
them are shareholders,” Mr. Lawson 
said. “All the company is doing is rein- 
forcing the idea that all it will share with 
the employees is what the union can get 
at the bargaining table.” 

He appealed to management to deal 
honestly with labour. “The company 
should come in and say: ‘We have made 
this amount of profit; we can pay this 
amount on increased payroll, and this 
represents the amount of hourly in- 
crease,’ then offer it gladly for a job well 
done.” 


William Buss 
Dies at 63 


William (Bill) Buss, Director of Or- 
ganization for the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (CLC) and a former 
president of the National Union of 
Public Employees, died suddenly in 
Ottawa, January 4. He was 63. 

Born in London, England, Mr. Buss 
served in the British Army in the First 
World War, and in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force in the Second. 

An employee of East York Township 
for 36 years and a dedicated union 
worker all his life, he was a former 
president of the East York Municipal 
Employees, a founder and president of 
the township foremen’s local. He was 
also a former president of the Ontario 
Federation of Public Employees. 

In 1955 he was elected the first vice- 
president of the National Union of 
Public Employees and was president 
from 1957 until September 1963 when 
NUPE merged with the National Union 
of Public Service Employees to form 
CUPE. 
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Second Annual Review 


Economic Council of Canada 


Finds Close Connection 


Between Education and Earning Power 


There is a close connection between 
education and earning power, the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada says in its 
second annual review, “Towards Sus- 
tained and Balanced Economic Growth”, 
—and this theme runs through a large 
part of the review. 


The council considers that differences 
in average educational attainments help 
to explain the disparity between incomes 
in the United States and in Canada, and 
that they are also one of the factors that 
lie behind the wide differences between 
average incomes in various parts of 
Canada. 


“Many factors besides education may 
play an important role in differences in 
earnings between individuals—for exam- 
ple, differences in ability, intelligence, 
family background, experience, physical 
energy, health, personality, and even 
chance. But accumulating evidence and 
analysis point more and more to educa- 
tion aS a pervasive and basic element 
contributing to the income potential of 
people, and therefore also of a whole 
economy or society, or of particular re- 
gions or localities . . .,” the review says. 


Manpower Policy 


Among the recommendations made in 
the review, the council reiterated and 
expanded upon what it had said in its 
first annual review about the importance 
of making the National Employment 
Service a more effective instrument of 
manpower policy (L.G., March 1965, p. 
221). 

It went on to propose that NES 
should be recognized as “a key opera- 
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tional agency for implementing manpow- 
er policies, and the sole co-ordinating 
agency of all policies and programs 
related to the labour market.” It said 
that this could be brought about in a 
number of ways. It could be done within 
the Department of Labour, though this 
“would require a very major change in 
the function and character of the de- 
partment.” 


But it suggested another alterna- 
tive—‘the estabishment of a new minis- 
try of manpower services. Such a minis- 
try could be the sole co-ordinator of all 
Manpower policies and programs, in- 
cluding not only those now in the De- 
partment of Labour, but also those in 
the Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration.” 

This alternative has, of course, been 
adopted by the government, and was put 
into effect at the beginning of 1966. 


Education and Economic Growth 


The council goes briefly into the ques- 
tion of “the economic value of expendi- 
tures on education as an investment 
which yields increased future income 
benefits,” and it says that, according to 
certain recent calculations, “it has been 
estimated that the returns of the ‘human 
investment’ in high school and university 
education in Canada are in the range 
of 15 to 20 per cent per year, with 
slightly higher rates for an investment in 
a university education than in a high 
school education... 

“This would have an important im- 
plication for Canadian economic 
policy—suggesting that relatively greater 


emphasis should be placed on facilitating 
expanding investment in education in 
relation to expanding investment in other 
aSSciSn 0c.” 


A little further on the review says: 
“An attempt to make an approximate 
calculation of the contribution which in- 
creased education has made to the 
growth of the real income of Canadians, 
and a comparison with similar calcula- 
tions for the United States, has been 
undertaken in a special study .... The 
conclusion of this calculation is that the 
average real income per person in the 
male labour force is estimated to have 
been roughly one quarter higher in 1961 
than it would have been if the average 
educational attainment had remained at 
the 1911 level. 


“In other words, these calculations 
suggest that in the neighbourhood of one 
quarter of the increase in real per capita 
income over this period is attributable to 
the increased educational stock in the 
labour force. . . 


Comparable Calculation 


“A comparable calculation for the 
United States suggests that increased 
educational attainment was a relatively 
much more important factor, accounting 
for more than two fifths of the growth 
of real per capita income of the male 
labour force in the United States over 
the same period. ... 


“Very considerable scope would ap- 
pear to exist in Canada to promote the 
growth of average per capita income by 
improving the educational stock of the 
labour force. The accumulating evidence 
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and analysis suggest that the benefits 
from such improvements can be substan- 
tial for both the individuals and the 
economy as a whole... .” 


Incomes in Canada and U.S. 


The council’s review devotes consider- 
able attention to an examination of the 
causes of the gap between the average 
income in Canada and the average in- 
come in the U.S. “Average income per 
person in Canada has increased consid- 
erably during this century, but has re- 
mained persistently and substantially be- 
low the average real income per person 
in the United States. The persistence of 
this gap is difficult to understand... ,” 
the Council says. 


Various methods of measurement sug- 
gest that, in 1964, the average income in 
Canada was at least 25 per cent below 
the U.S. level, the report continues, and 
finds reason to believe that “differences 
in average levels of money income be- 
tween the two countries can be taken as 
an approximate measure of the differ- 
ences in the average levels of real in- 
come.” 


The council continues: “The relatively 
higher level of average real income in 
the United States is a broad and perva- 
sive phenomenon. It is generally reflect- 
ed in all industrial sectors of the United 
States economy, including agriculture, 
and in virtually all occupational groups, 
as well as in the broad regional pattern 
Brinconmies. 5: 


The review mentions a number of 
factors involved in this difference in 
average incomes between the two coun- 
tries. It points out first of all that 
“Canada has recently had a much lower 
percentage of its population in the la- 
bour force, and an even lower percent- 
age of employment in relation to total 
population” than the U.S. “One reason 
for this is the relatively lower proportion 
of people of working force age in 
Canada, especially as a result of the 
exceptionally high post-war birth rates in 
Canada. Another reason is the lower 
participation rate among those of work- 
ing population age, especially as a conse- 
quence of the very much lower partici- 
pation of women in the Canadian labour 
force—only 32 per cent in Canada in 
1960, as compared to over 43 per cent 
in the United States.” 


Factor of Influence 


The influence of this factor, the coun- 
cil finds, is such as to reduce the gap 
between Canadian and American in- 
comes from more than 25 per cent to 
less than 20 per cent. This means that, 
although the average standard of living 
in Canada is more than a quarter lower 
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number of factors involved in difference 
in average incomes between Canada and U.S. 


than in the U.S. average productivity in 
Canada is less than a fifth lower. 

“The other major factor regarding la- 
bour input arises from the higher quality 
of labour in the United States in terms 
of the relatively much higher level of 
educational attainment in the United 
States than in the Canadian labour force. 
This factor has been calculated in very 
rough terms to account for well over a 
third of the productivity difference be- 
tween the two countries.” 


Among other factors that might ac- 
count for the difference in incomes in 
Canada and the U.S., the council consid- 
ered the amount of capital investment 
per worker. It made the statement, 
however, that although the U.S. is gen- 
erally supposed to have the _ highest 
amount of capital per worker in the 
world, Canada, in fact, has a higher 
investment of capital per worker than 
the. US. 


It then goes on to say: “Yet, contrary 
to many prevailing views, very high 
capital employment ratios in an econo- 
my apparently do not automatically 
guarantee very high real per capita in- 
come. ... Other factors are also highly 
relevant.” 


Comparison in Incomes 


The review made a comparison be- 
tween average incomes in various re- 
gions of Canada and the U.S., and it 
produced statistics which showed that 
“only the Ontario and British Columbia 
regions have achieved levels of personal 
income per capita higher than the lowest 
regional grouping in the United 
States—the seven states comprising the 
southwest.” 

The statistics showed that average per 
capita income in Ontario was 83 per 
cent of the average for the whole of the 
U.S.; in British Columbia, 80 per cent; 
in the Prairies, 71 per cent; in Quebec, 
62 per cent; and in the Atlantic prov- 
inces, 47 per cent. Only the southeast 
region of the United States, with 74 per 
cent, had a lower average than the two 
Canadian provinces that had the highest. 
In the southwest region of the US., 
where the average was the second low- 
est, it was 85 per cent of the national 
average; and in the far west region 
where the average was the highest, it was 
118 per cent of the national average. 

In seeking to explain the causes of the 
disparity between average incomes in 
Canada and the U.S. the council does 
not appear to attach great importance to 


the possible effect of tariff barriers on 
the relative size of the market in the two 
countries. 


Wide Range of Commodities 


It does say, however, that “Many 
Canadians familiar with various aspects 
of manufacturing in North America, em- 
phasize the adverse implications for pro- 
ductivity in many Canadian business 
units from short production runs, fre- 
quent change-overs of assembly lines, 
and inability to spread design and engi- 
neering costs. There is considerable evi- 
dence that Canadian plants produce a 
very wide range of individual commodi- 
ty items, a wider range than is typically 
produced by plants in the same industry 
in the United States. To some extent this 
may be associated with the size of their 
respective markets and the effect of 
trade barriers on the structure of 
Canadian production. 

“In any event, it would appear proba- 
ble that the same number of employees 
and an equivalent stock of machinery 
can achieve higher productivity with a 
limited number of products than with a 
more diversified range. In the United 
States, many small plants prosper and 
grow in direct competition with the 
giants of industry, with a size very simi- 
lar to the typical Canadian plant, but 
with much larger output per worker.” 

Referring to past growth of the 
Canadian economy, the council says 
that, during the three decades from the 
mid-1920s to the mid-1950s, real income 
per capita in Canada increased by about 
70 per cent, or 1.9 per cent a year. After 
looking briefly at some of the factors 
that had been responsible for this 
growth, it said: “Merely to enumerate 
such factors is to indicate how little is 
yet known about the many complex 
sources of economic growth, and how 
much still remains to be explored. But at 
least three basic elements might be in- 
dicated as facilitating the operation of 
forces which will contribute to growth.” 

The first of the elements was competi- 
tion, “which tends to act as a major spur 
to effort and enterprise, and to mobility 
and flexibility in an economic system.” 
The second was “a strong advance in 
education and knowledge.” The third 
was “success in achieving sustained and 
balanced economic growth.” 


Disparity between Incomes 


Disparities in average incomes for 
different regions of Canada were exam- 
ined in the review. “Per capita income 
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“high unemployment rate and low participation are symptoms 
of substantial under-utilization of manpower resources” 


levels in the Atlantic region have ranged 
below 75 per cent of the average for 
Canadian regions throughout the period, 
except for the years toward the end of 
World War II. After 1946, income levels 
in the region fell away from the average, 
and the inclusion of Newfoundland in 
the data for the Atlantic region since 
1949 has somewhat lowered the average 
level of income shown for that region. 

“At the other extreme, Ontario and 
British Columbia have recorded income 
levels roughly 25 per cent above the 
regional average for most of the period. 
Per capita income in the Prairies shows 
an extremely wide swing away from the 
average during the early 1930s, reflect- 
ing the particularly adverse impact of 
the depression upon incomes in this re- 
gion. Throughout the period, personal 
income per capita in Quebec has been 
below the regional average, but since the 
end of the war the gap has been steadily 
narrowed.” 

According to the view expressed in 
the review, the causes of disparity be- 
tween incomes in different regions of 
Canada are similar to the causes of 
disparity between the U.S. and Canada. 

In the first place, “in the period 
1960-64, only 27 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Atlantic region was em- 
ployed, on average, compared with 34 
per cent for the country as a whole, and 
37 per cent in Ontario. The smaller size 
of the employment base accounts for 
roughly half of the difference in per 
capita earned income between the At- 
lantic region and Canada as a whole. It 
is also an important consideration in 
explaining the lower average income lev- 
el in Quebec.” 


Small Employment Base 


The council attributed the compara- 
tively small size of the “employment 
base” in the Atlantic provinces to an 
appreciably lower proportion of the 
population of working age than in any 
of the other regions, a lower labour 
force participation rate (47 per cent of 
the adult population, compared with 57 
per cent in Ontario), and a high unem- 
ployment rate—7.6 per cent compared 
with 4.4 per cent for Canada as a whole. 

The council says that the low partici- 
pation rate probably reflects a lack of 
employment opportunities, and _ that 
“both the high unemployment rate and 
the low participation rate are symptoms 
of a substantial under-utilization of man- 
power resources in this part of Canada.” 

The review pointed out that seasonal 
influences were stronger in some parts of 
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Canada than others. In the Atlantic re- 
gion they were estimated to be about 
twice as severe as in the country as a 
whole, and in the Prairie region they 
were also severe. In Ontario, because of 
the concentration of manufacturing and 
other industries not greatly affected by 
the weather, the adverse effect of season- 
al changes was only half as great as the 
average for the whole country. 

Thus, seasonal influences were consid- 
ered to be another cause of disparities in 
income between different regions of the 
country. 

During the 1960-64 period, “earnings 
per employed person in the Atlantic re- 
gion were about 18 per cent less than 
the average for all regions. At the other 
extreme was British Columbia which, in 
spite of its shorter work week, was about 
19 per cent above the average. Ontario 
was about 10 per cent above the aver- 
age, and Quebec was about 7 per cent 
below. The Prairie region as a whole was 
slightly below the regional average in the 
five-year period, although income per 
employed person in this region is subject 
to considerable variation from year to 
year because of the fluctuations in 
agriculture.” 

As in the comparison between Canada 
and the U.S., the council held that varia- 
tions in the average amount of education 
per person in the labour force were one 
of the important reasons for variations 
in income in different parts of 
Canada. 


Statistics Presented 


The review gave statistics showing 
that those with university degrees made 
up 1.7 per cent of the labour force in 
Newfoundland, 2.3 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island, and 2.9 per cent in 
New Brunswick; while the percentage 
was 4.7 per cent in Ontario and British 
Columbia, and 4.5 per cent in Quebec. 

Those with four to five years or more 
of secondary school made up 12.8 per 
cent in Newfoundland, 16.9 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island, 24.7 per cent in 
Quebec, 29.2 per cent in Ontario, 23.2 
per cent in Saskatchewan, 28.8 per cent 
in Alberta, and 37.3 per cent in British 
Columbia—the average for Canada as a 
whole being 27.1. 

The review adds that, “combined with 
the direct effects of educational levels on 
average income, there are also important 
indirect influences. In particular, a rela- 
tively poor structure of educational at- 
tainment in a region fails to support or 
attract those industries and activities 


which increasingly rely upon an educat- 
ed and skilled work force. Together, the 
direct and indirect effects of educational 
attainment contribute significantly to in- 
ter-regional differences in income.” 

Although, in comparing incomes in 
the U.S. and Canada, the council had dis- 
counted the effect of differences in capi- 
tal investment in the labour force per 
capita, it presented statistics which 
showed that in Canada, investment was, 
generally speaking, highest in the high 
income provinces and lowest in the low- 
income ones. 


Incomes by Industry 


The Council examined the question of 
the extent to which the prevalence of 
high or low incomes in certain regions 
of Canada is associated with the pre- 
dominance of high- or low-income indus- 
tries in those regions, and it reached the 
conclusion that this factor is of minor 
importance in explaining the compara- 
tive prosperity of different regions. 

“Tt is clear that average income per 
employed person varies greatly among 
the broad sectors of the national econ- 
omy . . . Income levels in agriculture, 
fishing and primary forestry are clearly 
much below the average for all industries, 
while those received in mining and finan- 
cial services are much above the aver- 
age,” the review says. 

It continues: “Available data, howev- 
er, indicate that, because of offsetting 
influences, the differences in the struc- 
ture of industry among the regions ac- 
count for only a small part of the inter- 
regional disparity in earned income. A 
comparative analysis of employment and 
earnings per worker as between agricul- 
ture and the non-agricultural sector 
among the five major regions, for exam- 
ple, shows that this kind of structural 
difference is of only minor importance in 
explaining inter-regional income differ- 
encesr 

The council said one reason for this is 
that, although incomes are generally 
higher in certain industries than in oth- 
ers, even in those industries where they 
are high, they are not equally high in all 
parts of the country. 


In mining, quarries and oil wells— 
one of the industries in which incomes 
are generally much above the average— 
incomes in New Brunswick were only 65 
per cent of the national average for the 
industry group in 1961, whereas in AI- 
berta they were 124 per cent. On the 
other hand, in agriculture—generally a 
low-income industry—the average in- 
come in Prince Edward Island was only 
53 per cent of the national average for 
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the industry, but in British Columbia it 
was 147 per cent. 


The review comments: “Earned in- 
come per worker would appear to be 
relatively low in all major sectors of 
economic activity in the Atlantic area, 
and relatively high in almost all indus- 
trial sectors in British Columbia and 
Ontario. It is, therefore, the regional 
differences in industrial productivity, 
rather than in economic structure, which 
exert a major influence on regional in- 
come disparity...” 


The council admits, however, that 
differences in the distribution of the 
quality and extent of natural resources 
“underlie, at least in part,” the marked 
variations in income per worker in dif- 
ferent regions in certain industries. 


“Because of fundamental shifts in the 
pattern of consumption and advances in 
technology, however, the relative impact 
of resources in income differences has 
clearly declined.” 


The review continues: “With generally 
rising incomes, other factors emerge 
more strongly in the growth process. Of 
major importance is the concentration of 
population in fairly small geographic 
areas in which the most efficient produc- 
tion and distribution is more easily 
achieved. Moreover, once the process of 
concentration gets under way, similar 
powerful forces make it of cumulative 
importance in growth—production can 
be scaled still more efficiently to meet 
enlarging markets; business services and 
a versatile labour force are close at 
hand; new technology is more easily 
developed and exploited; and advanced 
management skills and enterprise are 
more readily attracted. 


Will Stimulate Advances 


“It is on this basis that the concept of 
the ‘growth centre’ as a necessary focus 
for regional growth has been widely ad- 
vanced and accepted. The concept in- 
volves a geographic concentration of ap- 
propriate industries whose growth in the 
region can be effectively fostered. Once 
set in train, the growth process will 
stimulate advances in related activities 
which supply inputs, such as component 
parts, services, and fuels, to the ‘core’ 
industries and make use of their output. 


“There is widespread evidence and ex- 
perience to suggest that the process of 
economic ‘agglomeration’ is an increas- 
ingly important factor in economic de- 
velopment. The regions of Canada, how- 
ever, vary greatly in concentration of 
population and in location advantages 
. . . The most striking feature revealed 
by [a map showing the geographic dis- 
tribution of Canada’s population in 
1961] is the heavy concentration of 
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Canada’s population—and hence employ- 
ment and economic activity—along a 
narrow band extending from Windsor, in 
southwestern Ontario, to Quebec City on 
the St. Lawrence River. The metropoli- 
tan areas within this narrow band alone 
account for 31 per cent of Canada’s total 
population. Moreover, much of this area 
is contiguous to the industrial ‘heartland’ 
and major population centres of the 
United States, thus adding to its loca- 
tional advantages. 

“Outside this central industrial area, 
the population is widely dispersed, ex- 
cept for a number of metropolitan cen- 
tres in widely separated parts of the 
COUNTRY snse 

The review also says that although “it 
appears that the varying regional distri- 
bution of economic activity by sector 
exerts relatively little influence upon in- 
ter-regional income disparity. . . This is 
not to say, of course, that inter-industry 
shifts from low to higher productivity 
industries within a region—particularly 
from the farm to the non-farm sector 
—will not yield significant results in rais- 
ing its average level of income. There is 
scope for these favourable shifts in all 
provinces, and particularly so in the 
Atlantic region and Quebec. . .” 


Regional Problem Unchanged 


In concluding the chapter on “Re- 
gional Growth and Disparities,” the 
council says: “Our analysis has shown 
that over a period of almost four dec- 
ades ... the regional problem in Canada 
has remained essentially unchanged. 
Large inter-regional disparities in per 
capita income have stubbornly persisted 
despite various forces working towards 
better: balance. 1: 

“The achievement of a better regional 
economic balance in Canada will involve 
a substantial increase in investment in 
both human and material resources, es- 
pecially in the lower income regions. 
Such investment must be guided by 
sound economic criteria which have re- 
gard not only to short-run circum- 
stances, but also to the longer-run 
strengthening of the basis for economic 
development, and which take into ac- 
count not merely the advantages to par- 
ticular interests, but also the costs and 
benefits to society at large. The same 
criteria should apply to broad economic 
policies designed to stimulate the growth 
of the lagging areas. . 

“It will also be recognized that re- 
gionally balanced economic development 
as defined in this review is a long-run 
goal. Because the conditions contributing 
to present inter-regional disparity are 
deep-rooted, it would be a mistake to 
think that improved balance can be 
achieved simply and quickly. .. .” 


conclusions and 
recommendations 
on future policy 


The council summarized its conclu- 
sions and made a number of recommen- 
dations about future policy. 

“By far the most important factor of 
production is the human factor, the la- 
bour force, which includes all types of 
manpower employed in the economy, 
i.e., workers, farmers, owner-operators 
and other own-account workers, super- 
visors, and managers,” the review said. 
“Roughly three-fourths of all income in 
the economy accrues to the labour force, 
reflecting the contribution of all human 
resources to production; the balance 
arises out of the ownership of property, 
i.e., capital and natural resources. 

“Consequently, the quality of the la- 
bour force as determined by education, 
training, skill, managerial competence, 
and the application of effort, plays a 
very large role in improving the produc- 
tivity of the economy. A mounting 
volume of evidence points to education 
as a crucially important factor.” 

The council recommended that “the 
advancement of education at all levels be 
given a very high place in public policy, 
and that investment in education be ac- 
corded the highest rank in the scale of 
priorities.” 

Referring to the more efficient use of 
productive resources, the council said: 
“Productivity depends not only on the 
quality of the factors of production, but 
also on the efficiency with which they 
are used; namely, how effectively labour 
and capital are combined and organized 
for production to satisfy wants in our 
society. 


Efforts in Many Directions 


“The promotion of increased efficien- 
cy is a complex task, and involves efforts 
in many directions. A number of studies 
have indicated that there is substantial 
scope for improvement in Canada in at 
least two broad areas—the scales of out- 
put, including degrees of specialization, 
and the development and application of 
new technology.” 

Canada must recognize that interna- 
tional economic inter-dependence was 
increasing, the review said. “More 
specifically, an active and meaningful 
role by Canada in negotiations to broad- 
en and deepen non-discriminatory mul- 
tilateral trade coincides with our long- 
term interests and position as a major 
worldatrader...0'7 

In particular, the council recommend- 
ed, among other things, that maximum 
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“fundamental criteria and 
guidelines for action” 
put forward by council 


use should be made of the opportunities 
presented by the present “Kennedy 
Round of multilateral trade negotia- 
tions to remove obstacles to Canadian 
trades. wa”. 

“In anticipation of possible adjust- 
ments in the structure of production re- 
sulting from future reductions in trade 
barriers, immediate steps should be tak- 
en to establish a general program under 
which adequate and effective assistance 
would be available to particular indus- 
tries and groups of workers which may 
be adversely affected by any such reduc- 
tions. For workers, the program 
should include ample provisions to com- 
pensate adequately for time lost, for 
dislocation, and for costs of retraining 
and transfer. Such provisions are all the 
more necessary in the absence of ade- 
quate labour market policies. . . .” 


Encouragement for Research 


The council emphasized the impor- 
tance of encouraging research and devel- 
opment to increase the efficiency of 
Canadian industry, and it recommended 
that “the program of tax-based incentives 
for research and development in industry 
be continued beyond the lifetime of the 
present program, which is scheduled to 
end with the taxation year 1966,” 
and that “the new program be intro- 
duced for a prolonged period of, say, 10 
years.” 

The review said that “over the past 
four decades, there has been relatively 
little progress towards the achievement 
of a better balance in the economic 
development of the different regions of 
Canada. Despite various policies and 
programs, very wide disparities have 
continued to persist in average per capita 
incomes. Also, there have continued to 
be wide differences in the extent to 
which the human and material resources 
of each region have found opportunities 
for productive use. ...” 

The council said that “efforts to pro- 
mote more regionally balanced growth 
should be aimed at achieving a more 
rapid increase in the incomes of the 
lagging regions by methods which do not 
retard the development of the faster- 
growing regions of the country.” 

It went on to put forward certain 
“fundamental criteria and guidelines for 
action,” including: 

e the avoidance, as far as possible, of 
subsidies merely to create temporary ac- 
tivity or to sustain indefinitely low- 
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productivity industries and declining oc- 
cupations; 

e the encouragement of efficient 
agglomerations of activity within the 
different regions in order to achieve in- 
creasing economies of scale, etc.; 

e the taking of decisions regarding 
investment in social capital with due 
consideration to the economic and social 
benefits to be obtained in relation to 
cost; 

e the recognition of the urgent need 
to provide additional financial resources 
to the governments of the lower-income 
regions, and through the appropriate 
federal agencies, in order to help break 
the vicious circle of low productivity, 
low incomes, low government revenues 
and low investments in growth-promot- 
ing services; 

®@ the necessity for close co-ordination 
in the formulation and implementation 
of consistent regional development poli- 
cies and programs among all levels of 
government; 

e the avoidance of self-defeating re- 
strictive and divisive measures that inter- 
fere with the free flow of goods, capital, 
Jabour and enterprise between all the 
provinces. 


Achievement of Stable Growth 


Under the heading of “Policies for 
Stable Growth”, the council says that the 
Canadian economy reached a level of 
output in 1965 that was nearer to its 
potential than at any time since 1956. 
Nevertheless, it says, “general inflation- 
ary pressures have not developed up to 
the present. Nor does recession appear to 
be an imminent danger. The over-all ex- 
pansion has, on the whole, been 
remarkably stable ... .” 


Nevertheless, in the present situation, 
“supply factors require much more care- 
ful attention,” the review says. “First, 
under the spur of vigorous competition, 
greater efforts must be devoted to mak- 
ing more efficient use of available pro- 
ductive resources which will generally be 
in shorter supply in relation to demand 
than in recent years. Second, although 
there is no clear evidence of excessive 
over-all demand growth resulting in 
general overheating in the economy, cer- 
tain symptoms of strain have appeared 
in 1965, particularly in the form of 
growing elements of mismatching of 
supply and demand.” 

But the council considers that “the 
factors of increased efficiency and better 
matching of supply and demand in the 
use of our productive resources 
should be the areas of most immediate 
concern at this time for both private and 
public policies, if our employment and 
growth goals are not to be endangered 


“placement service” should 
be key operational agency 
for manpower policies 


by spreading inflationary pressure patches 
in the economy. Failure to prevent 
the spread of such patches by means of 
more effective measures to increase 
efficiency and promote a better matching 
of supply and demand would inevitably 
require a curtailment of general demand 
EOTCES, sae gies 

“The area of greatest need for urgent 
and effective action is that of manpower 
and labour market policies. The goal of 
a sustained high level of employment 
will be jeopardized without such action.” 


Reiterated Recommendations 


The council referred to the recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
manpower and labour market policies 
that it had made in its first review and 
reiterated what it had said. “Since our 
first annual review was published, steps 
have been taken to separate the National 
Employment Service (NES) from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and have it transferred to the federal 
Department of Labour. This is a neces- 
sary beginning toward achieving appro- 
priate co-ordination of manpower policy. 
However, the way in which the NES is 
transferred to the department is of cru- 
cial importance. Simply relocating the 
NES as a branch of the department will 
not suffice. 

“What is needed is a manpower agen- 
cy which would be more than a ‘place- 
ment service,’ important as this function 
is. It should be a key operational agency 
for implementing manpower policies, 
and the sole co-ordinating agency of all 
policies and programs related to the la- 
bour market. There are a number of 
alternative methods for ensuring that 
this manpower agency could fulfil these 
important roles. 

“For example, this could be done 
within the Department of Labour; but 
this would require a very major change 
in the function and character of the 
department. Under such an arrangement, 
the head of this agency would need to 
have under him all of the relevant man- 
power functions at present being carried 
out in a number of branches of the 
Department of Labour, such as technical 
and vocational training, the manpower 
consultative service, research, etc. 

“The operating head of the agency 
would need to have the highest possible 
status under the Minister of Labour. In 
addition to being a first-rate administra- 
tor of a very large organization with a 
wide range of complex functions, the 
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head of this agency would need to be 
qualified to work with other departmen- 
tal heads who are concerned with gen- 
eral economic policies.” 

The review then mentioned the alter- 
native of the establishment of a new 
ministry of manpower services, referred 
to at the beginning of this summary. 


Advocates Stronger Committees 


The council referred to the statement 
that it had made in its first annual 
review, to the effect that if a public 
employment service were to be truly 
effective, those who were directly affect- 


ed by its operations would have to have 


the opportunity of advising it. For this 


purpose, it had said, besides a strong 


national advisory committee, “effective 
regional and local advisory committees 
are essential.” The employment service 
was basically a field operation, and this 
meant in effect that “policies” can be 
implemented only by the regional and 
local offices. It is at the local level where 


the demand for labour market services 
exists. For these reasons, we emphasized 





the urgency of establishing much strong- 
er advisory committees than currently 
exist at the regional offices of NES and 


at the local office level of at least the 


larger urgan centres across the coun- 
rye 


Without such local participation, the 
council said, “the best policies adopted 
at the national level will have little pros- 
pect of being effectively implemented.” 

Regarding technical and vocational 
training, the council stated that although 
vocational education and training had 
been greatly expanded under the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act in recent years (L.G., Jan. 1965, p. 
5) “these programs are having compara- 
tively little effect on the adult labour 


force. Their primary effect has been on 


the expansion of facilities for students in 
vocational high schools. There has not 
been any significant breakthrough in the 
training or retraining of existing mem- 
bers of the labour force. .... 

“In spite of the increasing number of 


well-trained young people coming into 
the labour force, the present deficiency 
in the supply of skilled manpower will 
take many years to remedy... . 


9 


Shortcomings Noted 


The council pointed out what it con- 
sidered to be shortcomings in the “four 
relatively under-used programs on the 
federal statute books . . . intended to 
provide pre-employment training for 
people out of school, training in co-oper- 
ation with industry, training of the un- 
employed, and training of the disabled.” 
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repeats what it said in first review about need “to develop 
comprehensive and reliable information on job vacancies” 


The review gave a number of reasons 
“for the inadequate use of these pro- 
grams,” and asserted that “effective steps 
must be taken to overcome these defi- 
ciencies and shortcomings.” 

The council repeated what it had said 
in its first review about the need “to 
develop comprehensive and reliable in- 
formation on job vacancies.” It said the 
results of experimental programs under- 
taken in the U.S. during the past two 
years had been promising, and urged 
that a similar program should be “un- 
dertaken jointly by the proposed new 
manpower agency and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics.” 

Referring to programs of assistance to 
promote manpower mobility, the council 
expressed satisfaction at the announce- 
ment by the government last spring of a 
new program to further assist workers 
moving to new jobs, but it showed its 
disappointment at the delay in putting 
this program into effect. 

The review expressed doubt about the 
division of unemployed workers into two 
categories in the administration of the 
program, one category qualifying for 
outright grants, while the other received 
loans repayable over a two-year period. 
It said that “it seems to us that the loan 
feature of this program will prove self- 
defeating.” 

The council anticipated that the pres- 
ent shortages of management, profes- 
sional and skilled labour would continue, 
and probably be intensified. It suggested 
that a number of steps should be taken 
to make the best use of available man- 
power of this kind, and to train more 
people for positions of this type. 


Pressure on Prices and Costs 


The council expressed some concern 
about the possibility that pressure on 
prices and costs might develop. It said 
that even if Canada were not “exposed 
to any serious degree of importation of 
inflation from outside, an important cur- 
rent requirement for averting the emer- 
gence of a widespread pattern of exces- 
sive price and cost pressures is to main- 
tain flexibility and competitive markets 
in the economy. This will help to mini- 
mize the risks of bottlenecks and infla- 
itonary pressure points which basically 
reflect inefficiencies in the use of re- 
sources, and which offer opportunities 
for excessive wage and price advances 
through the exploitation of special situa- 
tions.” 

The council said that it would be 
“reporting more fully in the coming year 


on the government’s request that we 
study the factors affecting price determi- 
nation, and the inter-relation between 
movements in prices and costs, and lev- 
els of productivity and incomes.” It said 
that it wished “to emphasize in the 
strongest possible terms that sustained 
high employment and sustained progress 
toward the economy’s 1970 potential 
will depend to a very important degree 
on the maintenance of an adequate 
measure of price and cost stability .. .” 


It recommended examination of vari- 
ous possible methods for helping to con- 
tain excessive price and cost pressures at 
particular points in the economy, and to 
promote competitive conditions favoura- 
ble to the maintenance of reasonable 
price and cost stability. 

The council said it believed that “the 
basic strategy of monetary policy should 
be concerned with expanding the money 
supply roughly in line with growing 
potential output, with a view to facilitat- 
ing stable expansion of total final de- 
mand.” But it added: “We recognize... 
that the degree of success of such a 
monetary policy strategy will depend 
critically on whether a comparable 
strategy is being pursued in the United 
States . . .” It said also, that in view of 
certain circumstances it mentioned, “any 
markedly divergent monetary policies 
between Canada and the United States 
are not feasible.” 


Program Will Modernize 
British Industry 


Britain’s Labour Government has de- 
cided to launch a crash program to 
modernize British industry. It was an- 
nounced in January that the government 
has decided to provide cash grants of 
about £ 250,000,000 ($750 million) a 
year to companies that tear down old 
factories and machines and replace them 
with new structures and equipment. 
These unique grants will cover 20 per 
cent of the cost of new plants in the 
more prosperous areas, and will be dou- 
bled to 40 per cent in areas that have 
more industrial space and unemploy- 
ment. 

The Government hopes that the larger 
grant will lure industry away from con- 
gested areas. Legislation of the program 
is expected in the spring, but payments 
will be back-dated to cover new invest- 
ments launched on or after January 17. 
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Skilled Workers 


Overcoming the Shortage 


By Training... 


A shortage of professional and tech- 
nical manpower has been reported from 
many parts of Ontario as a result of 
current expansion. In order to determine 
the nature and extent of skilled manpow- 
er requirements, the Ontario Economic 
Council arranged for a survey to be 
undertaken by the federal Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration in associa- 
tion with the provincial Departments of 
Labour, Education, and Economics and 
Development. 


The province-wide survey was made 
in May and June 1965, and a total of 
3,931 firms, employing 764,411 workers, 
was canvassed. This represents 31.2 per 
cent of the estimated employed labour 
force of the province. 


The total requirements in skilled occu- 
pations for the years 1965-66, as shown 
by the canvass of employers, amounted 
to 69,225, and of this number 33,746 
were needed immediately. More than 
half of the requirements were in the 
countries of Essex, Waterloo, Wentworth 
and York. Manufacturing industries ac- 
counted for 51.4 per cent of the total 
requirements, professional services for 
19.7 per cent, followed by the construc- 
tion and mining industries. 


Shortages of Skilled Labour 


The survey showed that there were 
shortages of skilled labour in all parts of 
the province and in almost all occupa- 
tions. Welders, mechanics, machine-tool 
operators, and tool— and die-makers 
were hard to find. The construction 
boom, especially in the cities, has result- 
ed in an acute shortage of all building 
tradesmen. The increasing activity in 
mining has caused an immediate demand 
for miners, and an urgent need for elec- 
tricians, mechanics, heavy equipment op- 
erators and other allied tradesmen. In 
most industries, there appears to be a 
continuing need for engineers of all 
types, architects, surveyors, technicians 
and draftsmen. 


A summary of the findings of the 
survey was given in a recent report of 
the Ontario Economic Council on Hu- 
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man Resource Development in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

This report said the Council “realized 
that, if we are to come even close to 
attaining our economic goals, we must 


raise sharply our general level of voca- 
tional and academic attainment.” 

The report incorporated the findings 
of a committee appointed to explore the 


Continued on page 103 


...and Immigration 


Ontario’s 1,300,000th postwar immi- 
grant, Mary Cruikshank, a young 


Scottish woman who will work as a 
cartographic draftsman for the consult- 
ing engineering firm of H. G. Acres and 
Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, was welcomed 
at Toronto International Airport early in 
January by two provincial Government 
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Cartographic draftsman Mary Cruikshank 
confers with Walter Reininger, engineer, 
at an H. G. Acres Co. site near Thorold. 


officials, S. W. Clarkson, Deputy Min- 
ister of Economics and Development, 
and J. S. Yoerger, Deputy Minister of 
Citizenship. 

Like many rapidly expanding 
Canadian firms, H. G. Acres and Co. has 
been unable to fill its needs for engineer- 
ing and technical personnel in Canada, 
and in 1965 it enlisted the aid of the. 
overseas recruitment services provided 
by the Ontario Department of Eco- 
nomics and Development. 

During the past year, an advertising 
program, which was paid for by the 
company and arranged by Ontario 
House in London, produced 1,500 inquir- 
ies from across Britain. Of this number, 
250 engineers, technicians, and drafts- 
men were interviewed, and 75 of these 
are joining the various companies of the 
Acres Group. 


4,500 Persons Interviewed 


In 1965, Ontario immigration offices 
in Britain interviewed 4,500 persons; and 
at the main office, Ontario House in 
London, 1,090 offers of employment 
were made by 62 company representa- 
tives from Ontario. At the Glasgow 
office, opened in 1965, a further 439 
offers were made. 

Last year, some 170 Ontario firms 
were assisted by the Immigration Branch 
of the Department of Economics and 
Development, and 103 of these compa- 
nies spent $95,000 in advertising in 
British newspapers for skilled personnel. 
The Ontario Government plans shortly 
to undertake an extensive advertising 
program of its own. 
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International Unions: 


The question of United States’ domi- 
nation of Canadian labour is high in the 
forum of public discussion, especially in 
Quebec (see page 80). Many of the 
critics are businessmen, some heading 
companies wholly owned by United 
States’ capital, says William Dodge, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress in a recent article in the 
Federated Railwayman. 

According to Mr. Dodge’s article, 
these critics want to see Canadian labour 
divorced as quickly as possible from 
United States’ unions, even though U.S. 
resources are often the deciding factor in 
putting a Canadian union local on fairly 
equal terms with an employer in a col- 
lective bargaining position, or in making 
it possible to continue the strike until a 
reasonable settlement is reached. Mr. 
Dodge claims that even the Confeder- 
ation of National Trade Unions, so high- 
ly critical of international unions today, 
is not too nationalistic to refuse financial 
assistance from this source. 

Of course there has been criticism 
from within labour itself, Mr. Dodge 
says; but he cuts down these in-grown 
critics by dissecting them into two parts: 
e splinter groups—purely propaganda 

vehicles, company-sponsored substi- 

tutes for genuine unions, or union 
remnants still in the clutches of 
left-wing political elements; 


e sectarian organizations that depend 
primarily on a language or cultural 
label for a principal weapon in or- 
ganizational activity. 


Pragmatic About Unions 


Mr. Dodge concludes that the Cana- 
dian worker is usually very pragmatic 
about unions. He wants a union which 
will render him service, and usually he 
doesn’t care if it is an international or 
a national one, craft or industrial, rich 
or poor, large or small. If his union is 
doing a good job for him, all the dema- 
gogic appeals to his Canadianism, his de- 
sire for autonomy, and even his language 
and cultural difference will make no im- 
pression. 

Purely Canadian unions must also sat- 
isfy this basic requirement. Their mem- 
bers will remain as long as the service is 
satisfactory. Nothing will prevent their 
leaving to join an international or anoth- 
er national union if the standards are 
indifferent. Mr. Dodge claims that this is 
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true in Quebec as well as in the rest of 
Canada. It is also the reason why 70 per 
cent of the organized workers of Canada 
belong to international unions. A consid- 
erable majority are satisfied with the 
service these unions provide. 

“It is perhaps true that some interna- 
tional unions are open to criticism on 
the grounds of poor service, but this also 
is the case with some purely Canadian 
unions.” 


Trade Union Policy Examined 


If, as Mr. Dodge suggests, the interna- 
tional unions in Canada give satisfactory 
service, then to what extent are 
Canadian members prevented from mak- 
ing independent policies in bargaining 
and other fields? In his article, he exam- 
ines several features of trade union poli- 
cy in Canada to see if they are dictated 
by the U.S. headquarters of the unions. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, he 
said, aligns itself with a political party; 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL-CIO) strongly disapprove. 

“Partisan political action by unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour 
Congress is one issue on which the 
politicians and businessmen who are 
critical of U.S. domination of Canadian 
labour would prefer a little domination,” 
he said. The policy of non-partisanship, 
according to Mr. Dodge, is shared by 
the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions (CNTU) and the AFL-CIO. The 
CLC—supposedly under the domination 
of the United States’ labour movement— 
rejects this policy, he said. 


International Policy 


Mr. Dodge explained that another ex- 
ample of Canadian independence in in- 
ternational unions is the Canadian la- 
bour movement’s general approach to 
international affairs: 

e the CLC advocates the recogni- 
tion of Red China and her admis- 
sion to the United Nations; the 
AFL-CIO is diametrically opposed 
to this policy; 

e the CLC wants normal diplomat- 
ic and trade relations with Cuba; 
the AFL-CIO urges diplomatic iso- 
lation and a trade boycott; 

e the CLC wants a cessation of 
hostilities in Viet Nam; the AFL- 


How Influential Are They? 


CIO uncritically supports U.S. 
policy; 
e the CLC supports positive pro- 


grams of aid to trade unions in 
underdeveloped countries; the AFL- 
CIO stresses the more negative pol- 
icy of anti-communism. 


Mr. Dodge continued: “It may be 
argued that some or all of our policies 
are unsound, but it cannot be charged 
that they are dictated by the United 
States headquarters of international 
unions.” 


Inevitable Similarities 


The close association between the 
American and Canadian movements has 
unquestionably had an effect upon atti- 
tudes on both sides of the border. This is 
especially true in the field of labour- 
management relations, Mr. Dodge said. 
Collective bargaining policy in Canada, 
although rooted in the United States, has 
undergone considerable adaptation to ac- 
commodate the legislative labour differ- 
ences of the two countries. 

Mr. Dodge believes that Canada and 
the United States have inevitably pro- 
duced a similarity in their systems of 
labour-management relations because of 
their almost identical economic philoso- 
phies, production processes, technologi- 
cal development, ownership and control, 
and educational orientation. This applies 
in some respects to bargaining techniques 
and in some respects to bargaining ob- 
jectives. An examination of collective 
agreements clearly indicates that salary 
structures and work rules are the same. 
Individual grievances, technological 
change, and rights are covered by similar 
patterns of contractual provisions. 

In qualifying his use of the phrase, “in 
some respects,’ Mr. Dodge said that he 
was referring to wage demands, condi- 
tions of work in the plant, welfare and 
pension plans and other features of the 
usual collective agreements. 


Economic Planning 


During the past few years, both la- 
bour and management in Canada have 
had vigorous discussions on economic 
planning and their roles in it. Resulting 
from these discussions, exciting new 
agencies such as the Economic Council 
have emerged. Mr. Dodge said that la- 
bour and management now have to do 
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ILO Metal Trades Committee 


Help For Emerging Countries 


Delegates from 27 countries deal with manpower 


And social and labour problems 


If industrialization has an important 
role to play in economic and social 
development, the metal trades also have 
a prominent role. This was the major 
assertion that came out of the Metal 
Trades Committee of the International 
Labour Organization which ended its 
Eighth Session in Geneva, December 17, 
1965. 

The committee brought together rep- 
resentatives from governments, employ- 
ers and workers from 27 countries, in- 
cluding six delegates from Canada. 

Since part of metal production provid- 
ed the tools used by the other sectors in 
their productive processes, the commit- 
tee concluded that the metal trades have 
a multiplying effect in stimulating em- 
ployment and contributing to auxiliary 
industry growth in developing countries. 
The committee also felt that metal pro- 
duction was a dynamic factor in prompt- 
ing technical and scientific development, 
and went a long way toward helping the 
economy as a whole. 


Conclusions 


However, the conclusions point out 
that if the metal trades are in need of 
capital, they would not be able to bring 
about a lasting expansion unless a suffi- 
ciently progressive skilled labour force is 
available to take advantage of capital 
resources and new techniques. The de- 
velopment of human resources and the 
continuous improvement of technical 
skills are key factors for development of 
the metal trades. 

The committee felt that international 
technical co-operation programs should 
concentrate on providing suitable means 
for training projects to be carried out 
within the developing countries. This 
could be done by: 

e establishing equipped training cen- 
tres; 

e sending experts, technicians and in- 
structors; 

e carrying out training in firms with 
foreign participation; 

e advanced training in industrialized 
countries. 
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The committee reached several con- 
clusions concerning the choice of tech- 
niques, working conditions, environment 
and labour-management relations. It felt 
that the latter could greatly contribute to 
industrial development by strong and 
sufficiently independent employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, It also felt that 
organizations in both developing and in- 
dustrialized countries should be given 
the chance to take part in international 
co-operation programs. 


ILO’s Special Role 


Other conclusions of the committee 
were devoted to ILO’s special role in 
relation to the metal trades. These con- 
clusions note that industrialization brings 
into play such factors as labour policy, 
manpower planning, vocational training, 
advanced training of managerial staff, 
productivity, living and working condi- 
tions, and social institutions which form 
the framework for industrial relations. 

The conclusions state that the various 
ILO industrial committees can, by their 
very nature and knowledge, evaluate the 
needs and arouse understanding and sup- 
port for industrialization policies. It was 
stated also that ILO should continue 
making one of its major contribu- 
tions—in the field of vocational training. 

The committee felt that training at the 
national and regional level should be 
aimed at increasing the skills of the best 
workers. A good example of this was the 
Advanced Technical and Vocational 
Training Centre at Turin which caters to 
crafts in the metal trades since it can 
receive instructors, technicians and high- 
ly skilled workers in many branches of 
the metal trades. Various suggestions 
were also made relating to ILO action 
with regard to living and working condi- 
tions, labour-management relations, 
problems of international co-operation 
experts, and co-ordination of interna- 
tional co-operation. 

The committee adopted a series of 
conclusions on the second technical 
question on the agenda—the role of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations in 


programming and planning in the metal 
trades. 


The main reason for the interest in 
methods of programming and planning 
is that they enable over-all forecasts to 
be made. These forecasts are useful as 
“guides to action” for management and 
labour, but they should not restrict the 
freedom of employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations. 


The conclusions take into account the 
variety of methods of programming and 
planning derived from differences in the 
political, economic and social structures. 
It was felt indispensable for employers’ 
and workers’ organizations to draw up, 
put into effect and review programs and 
planning measures. To ensure this par- 
ticipation, the committee advised: 

e direct representation of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations on pro- 
gram and planning committees; 

e participation by management and 
labour representatives on commit- 
tees that make national and interna- 
tional economic and social policy 
and that are responsible for drawing 
up programs and plans; 

e agreements between employers’ and 
workers’ organizations aimed at so- 
cial benefits for the workers. 


The committee also adopted various 
resolutions concerning the freedom of 
associations, reduction in working hours, 
women workers, labour statistics and fu- 
ture ILO action. 


Delegates Attending 


Delegates to the meeting came from 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Fin- 


land, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 


Sweden, Switzerland, Ukraine, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
USSR and Yugoslavia. 
Spain sent an observer delegation. 
There were representatives also from in- 
Continued on page 95 
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Women’s Bureau 


Female Welders to the Rescue! 





During World War II the United 
States Government sought information 
to guide and assist executives in planning 
for the employment of large numbers of 
women in factory work*. 

Drawing on the similar experience of 
Britain and Germany, an attempt was 
made to categorize jobs into (a) those 
which were unsuitable for women be- 
cause of physical limitations; (b) those 
in which women excelled; and (c) those 
which they performed satisfactorily. 

In this latter category it was found 
that women had successfully mastered 
the welding trade, and demonstrated 
ability in the welding of steel fabricated 
plates varying from ¥% inch to 1% 
inches thick. They had also successfully 
used flame-cutting machines for cutting 
intricate shapes from steel plate ranging 
in thickness up to 8 inches. 

In Canada more recently, a special 
course conducted under Canadian Vo- 
cational Training Programme 5 has been 
responsible for the training and place- 
ment of 42 women welders in Windsor. 

After a six-week course, the women 
were placed mainly with two firms en- 
gaged in the fabrication of aluminum 
products such as air-conditioning equip- 
ment and boats. 

The firms had been experiencing 
difficulty in recruiting workers for arc 
welding which requires some degree of 
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Learning a trade in Windsor, Ontario 


—Photo by Detroit News 


skill. By hiring the newly trained women 
welders they have resolved their short- 
ages and placed themselves in a position 
to undertake additional contracts of sub- 
stantial size. 


Former Occupations 


The bulk of the trainees were former 
factory workers. A few had been em- 
ployed in the sales and clerical fields, 
and five were former waitresses. Also 
among them were two former baby-sit- 
ters, a clerk typist, a cleaning woman, 
and two trainees who had reported no 
previous occupation. 

Ten of the women were listed as mar- 
ried, 13 single, and the balance either 
separated, widowed or divorced. In the 
separated category a considerable num- 
ber had dependents, which made eco- 
nomic need an important factor in their 
decision to undertake this training and 
employment. 

The age range specified as eligible for 
training was 17 to 65, and the number 
was evenly divided between those under 
35 and those over 35, the eldest being a 
51-year-old widow who had formerly 
worked in a cannery. The largest group, 
numbering 15, were in the 35 to 44 year 
category, while six were in the over-45 
category. 

The women welders work 8 hours per 
day. Their starting rate of pay was $2.05 


per hour, and after two months’ work 
progressed to $2.24 per hour. 

Working clothes for the girls consist 
of a pair of overalls, a sweatshirt and a 
fiberglass helmet for face and eye pro- 
tection. 

Future opportunities for women in 
this field should expand. According to 
the course instructor, there is a definite 
place for women welders in industry, 
especially in auto manufacture. The em- 
ployers reported satisfaction with their 
services and have found it necessary to 
make only minor working adjustments, 
such as eliminating the lifting of heavy 
weights. The welders themselves have ad- 
justed to their new employment and are 
earning more than at any time in any of 
their previous occupations. 

Responsible officers of Canadian 
Vocational Training Program 5, in co- 
operation with the Department of Edu- 
cation in Windsor are prepared to 
organize additional training courses 
whenever a sufficient number of trainees 
is forthcoming. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Fitting the right person into the right 
job, a service provided without cost to 
both employer and employee, has always 
been the prime concern of the National 
Employment Service 

When zonal clearance fails to produce 
results, vacancies may be listed with 
other NES offices. To speed communica- 
tions for this purpose, major offices have 
been equipped with TELEX units. 

With this end in view, Quebec’s 
Montreal region pioneered the establish- 
ment of a “Job Opportunity” program 
on radio in 1949, 

More recently the “Job Opportunity” 
programs have moved to the medium of 
television. Some 30 TV stations across 
Canada feature 12-minute telecasts, 
often as a public service. 

Subject matter consists of questions 
and answers on NES activities, live in- 
terviews between job applicants and em- 
ployment officers or prospective employ- 
ers, interviews with other interested per- 
sons such as school counsellors, and de- 
scriptions of available jobs. 

Existing job vacancies determine the 
type of listeners aimed at, and guide the 
choice of area as well as telecast hour. 

A further development to help main- 
tain viewers’ attention during the pro- 
gram is the use of a set of 200 back- 
ground photographs, each of which de- 
picts a specific category of employee at 
work, such as the electronics assembly 
workers pictured on the cover. 


* Women in Factory Work—Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 41, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board Inc., New York, 1942. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


ISRD Congress To Be Held in Germany 


Expert assistance 


Provided by ILO 


“Industrial Society and Rehabilitation” 
will be the theme of the Tenth World 
Congress of the International Society for 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled to be held 
in Wiesbaden, Germany from September 
tPto17, 1966; 

The Deutsche Vereinigung fiir die 
Rehabilitation Behinderter (German 
Society for Rehabilitation of the Disa- 
bled) is responsible for the excellent 
arrangements that have been made. Dr. 
H. C. Heinrich Liibke, president of the 
Federal Republic of Germany has con- 
sented to be patron of the congress, and 
Dr. K. Lindemann, renowned orthopedic 
surgeon, is the president. 


Congress Program 


Subjects of the plenary sessions will 
include: ‘Rehabilitation and Social 
Legislation,” “Vocational Rehabilitation 
in Modern Industrial Society,” “Certain 
Psychological Aspects of Rehabilitation 
in the Industrial Society,” “Rehabilita- 
tion Possibilities in Different Cultural 
Areas,” “The Disabled Meet the Chal- 
lenge,” and “The Social Claims of the 
Disabled.” 

In addition, each day will see a series 
of simultaneous’ sectional meetings. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are: 
“Housing for the Disabled,” “Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Severely Disabled,” 
“Prosthetics, Orthotics and Technical 
Aids,” “Sheltered Workshops,” and 
“Sports for the Disabled.” The special 
problems of various groups will be in- 
cluded. 


Special Events 


An international exhibition has been 
designed to illustrate the theme of the 
congress and to show advances made in 
the field of rehabilitation. The latest in 
technical equipment, materials, methods 
and developments in all aspects of 
rehabilitation will be on display. Awards 
will be presented for the best exhibits. 

The International Rehabilitation Film 
Awards will be presented during the 
congress, and an International Film 
Theatre will show films entered in com- 
petition. These films must have been 
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made since 1963 and depict various as- 
pects of services for physically handi- 
capped persons. 

The Lasker Awards will also be pre- 
sented during the congress. These 
awards (three in number) are presented 
to individuals or groups whose accom- 
plishments have been of international 
significance in the development of ser- 
vices for the disabled. 


Seminars and Courses 


As part of the overall congress pro- 
gram, special seminars and courses will 
be conducted on: “Construction of 
Prostheses for Upper and Lower Ex- 
tremities;” “Education and Special Edu- 
cation;” ‘Prosthetics and Orthotics for 
Paramedical Personnel;’ ‘Vocational 
Rehabilitation Assessment of Disabled 
Individuals.” 


Disabled Participants 


A special committee is planning for 
the participation of disabled persons. All 
necessary arrangements regarding trans- 
portation and accommodation will be 
looked after for any requiring help of 
this kind. 


Post-Congress Tours 


A number of post-congress tours have 
been arranged as well as visits to 
rehabilitation centres as part of the con- 
ference program. 


SERVE MANY COUNTRIES 


In 1955, the recommendation con- 
cerning Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons (Recommendation 
No. 99) was adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference and _ still 
serves as a basic statement of ILO 
policy. 

The International Labour Organiza- 
tion has recently carried out a re- 
organization of its services, and the vo- 
cational rehabilitation program is now 
part of the Manpower Planning and 


By the staff of Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Organization Branch in the Human 
Resources Department. This provides a 
close link with employment policy and 
manpower objectives, manpower assess- 
ment and planning, employment ser- 
vices, vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional information. 

In a recent statement, ILO Director 
General David Morse said, “We believe 
that by locating vocational rehabilitation 
within the context of overall manpower 
planning, as a clearly identified support- 
ing activity, our programs in this field 
will be strengthened and carried forward 
as part of the general program for the 
development and utilization of human 
resources in economic and social devel- 
opment. The human resources program 
of the ILO has expanded in scope and in 
coverage to the point where approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of expenditures for 
technical assistance is in this area.” 


Umbrella Factory in Addis Ababa 


An example of the kind of work being 
done in this area is the program estab- 
lished in Addis Ababa. Edgar Marsland, 
ILO expert, with the support of the 
Haile Selassie Foundation, worked out 
plans for the establishment of an indus- 
try known as United Abilities which now 
employs 35 blind, deaf and orthopedi- 
cally handicapped persons previously 
judged to be unemployable. The factory, 
after less than a vear of operation, 
manufactures 4,000 umbrellas a month. 


Technical Assistance 


In the last ten years, 38 countries have 
received assistance in 58 vocational 
rehabilitation projects. This assistance is 
provided through the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance from its regular budget or by 
means of a trust fund. 

Surveys, fellowships, equipment, or 
the services of experts assigned to carry 
out missions, may be provided. At the 
present time, experts are working to help 
governments establish vocational re- 
habilitation programs in Asia, Chile, 
Ethiopia, Guatemala, India, Iraq, 
Malaysia, Tunisia, and Uganda. 
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OECD Meeting 


Stresses Importance 


The growing importance of science 
and technology and their impact on na- 
tional policy were stressed by ministers 
responsible for such matters in member 
countries of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) and Yugoslavia, meeting the 
second time in Paris on January 12 and 
13. Alain Peyrefitte, French Minister for 
scientific research and questions of nu- 
clear and space research, acted as 
Chairman. 

__ Observers from Finland, the European 
Economic Community, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, European 
Atomic Energy Community, (EURA- 
TOM), and the Council of Europe also 
attended the meeting. 

_ The delegates examined the key role 
that technical innovation must play in 
bringing about more rapid returns from 
the growing volume of scientific knowl- 
edge. The ministers stated that although 
the speed and effectiveness of technical 
| innovation depended primarily on indus- 
| trial capacity and initiative, and on the 
quality and quantity of the labour force, 
governments had a growing responsibili- 
' ty to develop appropriate policies—eco- 
“nomic, scientific, educational, social and 
legal to assist the process of change. 

They recommended that OECD 
strengthen the link between science and 
the economy by concentrating on: 

_ e advanced technological industrial 
sectors requiring large-scale research; 

_e the effects of foreign investment on 
‘national scientific and technological 
- potential; 

| e the methods being used by member 
governments to choose economic and 
technological sectors for industrial and 
| governmental research and development; 
e the collective experience of member 
governments in stimulating technical in- 
novation such as civil development con- 
‘tracts, government procurement, tech- 
nical information, and advisory services 
for industry. 
















| Fundamental Research 


A report on fundamental research and 
government policies was examined and 
endorsed by the delegates. It was con- 
cluded that research should be made into 
long-term economic investment, higher 
education ‘and the extension of knowl- 
edge. Particular attention was paid to the 
financing of research, improvement of 
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of Science and Technology 


university structures and procedures, and 
governmental research programs. 


The delegates considered proposals for 
more effective ways of making use of 
resources for research through selective 
effort and European co-operation. They 
agreed on the need to carefully examine 
the feasibility of selecting “European 
Centres of Excellence”, with the idea 
of facilitating the exchange of students 
and research workers between countries. 


The delegates also discussed the role 
of the social sciences in national policy, 
and the contribution that social science 
research could make toward adjusting 
society to the rapid social and economic 
changes brought about by scientific and 
technological advances. 


At the international level, a proposal 
was also recommended for comparative 
surveys of development of these sciences 
and policies and for internationally com- 
parable statistical data, as well as for 
training and information services. 


The ministers predicted a continuing 
growth of international co-operation in 
scientific research and_ technological 
development. They considered it neces- 
sary to strengthen the ties of economic 
and industrial co-operation, and the free 
exchange of knowledge. They also 
stressed the importance of a coherent 
policy for international co-operation. 
This implied effective co-ordination with- 
in each government, and co-ordination 
and consultation with regard to new 
proposals between governments and in- 
ternational organizations. This was con- 
sidered to be all the more important in 
those countries with limited resources 
that have a special interest in interna- 
tional or regional co-operation. 


Looking to the Future 


The delegates agreed to meet again 
within possibly two years. They decided 
that one of the main themes of the 
future should be the social and economic 
consequences of scientific and technical 
research, keeping in mind the differences 
in potential in less-developed countries. 

They recommended the establishment 
of a temporary working party—com- 
posed of some heads of delegations to 
the OECD and of senior officials—that 
would make proposals’ within three 
months to the OECD Council on how 
the work of the interim committee could 
be combined with OECD activities, and 


how it could be co-ordinated with the 
scientific effort of other international or- 
ganizations. 





International Unions 
Continued from page 91 


some profound thinking about their new 
roles in economic planning. They are 
beginning to realize that their demands 
on the economy must take into account 
the national interest, and they are ex- 
ploring such concepts as incomes policy, 
industrial rationalization, and more gov- 
ernmental intervention in economic af- 
fairs. 


Mr. Dodge believes that it is in such 
areas that the independence of Canadian 
management and labour becomes impor- 
tant, and that it is by no means clear 
that the economic interests of Canada 
can be served adequately by adopting 
policies similar to those acceptable to 
government, business and labour in the 
United States. 


“This will present many complex 
problems,” Mr. Dodge concluded, “but I 
think it has been established that we are 
capable of making our own decisions in 
Canada and are determined to act in the 
interests of our own country and our 
own people.” 


ILO Metal Trades 
Continued from page 92 


ternational governmental and _  non- 


governmental organizations. 


For Canada, the head of the delega- 
tion and Government delegate was C.R. 
McCord, Director, Annuities Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; Gov- 
ernment delegate, D. T. Cochrane, In- 
dustrial Relations Office, Federal De- 
partment of Labour, MHalifax, N.S. 
Worker delegates were: Alex Reith, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, Toronto; and 
Lucien Boucher, First Vice-President of 
National Metal Trades Federation, 
Arvida, Quebec. Employer delegates 
were: R. W. Sutton, General Manager, 
Kingston Shipyards, Kingston, Ontario; 
and William W. Towill, Manager, In- 
dustrial Relations, Thompson Products 
Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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Employment Review 


Employment in January, at 6,734,000, 
declined by 199,000 from December. 

Unemployment rose by 107,000 to 
359,000 during the month, about normal 
for this time of year. The labour force 
declined by 92,000, which was in line 
with the seasonal pattern. The unemploy- 
ment rate in January represented 5.1 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 
5.9 per cent in January 1965, and 6.9 
per cent in January 1964. Seasonally 
adjusted, the January 1966 unemploy- 
ment rate was 3.5 per cent. 

Employment in January was 273,000, 
or 4.2 per cent higher, and unemploy- 
ment 48,000 lower than a year earlier. 
The labour force, at 7,093,000, was 
225,000 higher than a year earlier. 


Employment 


The employment decline between 
December and January stemmed mainly 


Labour Market Conditions 


from seasonal reductions in outdoor ac- 
tivities and the release of temporary help 
hired for the Christmas season. The de- 
cline was distributed among all age 
groups, with teenagers accounting for 
one fourth of the over-all decrease. 

Total employment in January showed 
a rise of 273,000, or 4.2 per cent, from a 
year earlier. Non-farm employment was 
up by 331,000, or 5.6 per cent. Farm 
employment was 58,000 lower than in 
January 1965. 


As in the past few months, the largest 
year-to-year employment gains were in 
the service-producing industries. Con- 
struction employment continued at a 
substantially higher level than the year 
before. All regions shared in the employ- 
ment advance. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment rose by 107,000 to 
359,000 between December and Janu- 
ary, a normal increase for this period. 
The January estimate was 48,000 lower 
than a year earlier. 

Of the 359,000 unemployed in 
January, some 301,000, or 84 per cent 
of the total, were unemployed for less 
than four months. The remaining 58,- 


000, or 16 per cent of the total, had 


been unemployed for four months or 





more; in January 1965, the proportion | 


was 22 per cent. 





The review is prepared by the Employ- 
ment and Labour Market Division of the 
Economics and Research Branch. 











Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
January January January January January January January January 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 

Metropolitan, wens ete ee eee TER 3 4 7 8 2 = —- = 
Majormindtistiiale ss sactone ee eee ; 9 10 13 14 4 2 a — 
IVIATORMA CLIC UGTA eee Be eo ett va Sa osc 3 BS 10 9 1 — — a 
VETIOR SR Pee he, See ers eR 22 28 25 25 11 9 — — 

PO Ge ee tanta etna ters 2 a eee ee a7 47 25 56 18 u — = 
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Classification of Labour Market Areas—January 
a 

















MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
40 per-cent or more in agri- 
culture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


THETFORD-MEGANTIC- <-CHATHAM ~<- 


ST. GEORGES 


Lethbridge 
MOOSE JAW <- 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
REGINA <- 
SASKATOON ~<- 
Yorkton 





BRACEBRIDGE ~<- 
Bathurst 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
CHILLIWACK ~<- 
DAUPHIN <- 
Drummondville 
EDMUNDSTON < 
Gaspe 
GRAND FALLS <- 
KAMLOOPS <- 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
OKANAGAN VALLEY ~<- 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME < 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
TRURO < 
Yarmouth 


Belleville-Trenton 
Central Vancouver Island 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
FREDERICTON <- 
Kentville 
LACHUTE-STE. 
THERESE <- 
LINDSAY <- 
MEDICINE HAT <- 
NORTH BAY <- 
Owen Sound 
PEMBROKE < 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 


SAULT STE. MARIE <- 


St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

SIMCOE < 

Swift Current 
TRAIL-NELSON <- 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WEYBURN ~<- 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Substantial Maderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
QUEBEC-LEVIS < CALGARY <- Ottawa-Hull 
St. John’s EDMONTON < Toronto 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ee ae: be HALIFAX < 
(labour force 75,000 or more) ABBOTSFORD ; Mae ves am 
WINDSOR <- 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
Joliette Cornwall Kitchener 
LAC ST. JEAN < Ft. William-Pt. Arthur London 
Moncton GRANBY-FARNHAM- Sudbury 
New Glasgow +> COWANSVILLE 
- MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Bate ae a Sey s 
(labour force 25,000-75,000;  Sv-pnry.SyDNEY Ae oe 
60 per cent or more in non- MINES < PETERBOROUGH < 
agricultural activity) TROIS RIVIERES < Rouyn-Val d’Or 
SAINT JOHN <- 
SARNIA =< 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake- 
New Liskeard 
Victoria 
Charlottetown Barrie Red Deer 
Riviere du Loup + BRANDON < 


Beauharnois 
Brampton 
Drumheller 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grande Prairie 
Listowel 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Walkerton 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 


a ee EE le ee ee ee 
-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For an 


explanation of the classification used, see page 76, Jan.-Feb. 1966 issue. 
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SF 


Labour Statistics 


cn 
Percentage Change 








From 
Previous Previous — 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
TODPAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FOR CE*.......2- ee ee eee (000) Jan. 15 7,093 —1.3 +3.3 
BEG LO VO vc cekocsnwecd Ov cutee ete Redken 0 ns Ee Cee er (000) Jan. 15 6,734 —2.9 +4.2 
Arie altunes seen OE, FO ocscGiee es ee ee (000) Jan. 15 460 —2.1 —11.2 
Nen-agricultuire. .. 5222. chant nein orate mei ponoradmtacemntiapt nat mex stoucnunaeiie (000) Tena, WS} 6,274 —2.9 +5.6 
Paid workers........ oe BPW occ cic esptcenen cas teeters lecnc Me (000) Jan. 15 yA (Hilts) =—2.9 +5.4 
Atiwork 35 hours "Or mores tac cee eee eee (000) Jan. 15 5,619 —3.1 +4.0 
At work: less*thamosnOursttnee:.<.<toe ee ee eee eee (000) Jan. 15 887 —8.3 +2.4 
Employed but not at work’ .4:.2...:...diias-1 cee ae ane ern. (000) Jan. 15 228 +37.3 +17.5 
Unemployed.......... CA hivticnncee Baus ee (000) Jan. 15 Boo +42.5 —11.8 
PAT aTCe os ae ee ag ee rs ate es ae ee (000) Jan. 15 63 +43.2 +1.6 
Quebec...... Se 6 Re el ie ee ee ae (000) Jan. 15 127 +30.9 —20.1 
Ontarion ees An Ni eS ress Suse la ee A (000) Jan. 15 86 +43.3 —12.3 
PRAILIC ieee ibae eee ab Rs ME div Se ere ee ee (000) Jan. 15 42 +44,.8 —12.5 
PaACiiCe ae ate i Tn eT Bie ein ait ah scRok con! (000) Jan. 15 41 +86.4 +2.5 
Without work and seeking wortk.2.. cei ccsersse eee eee ee ee (000) Janay 15) 320 +37.9 —16.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.......... sats nec Oe ea: eae ..(000) Jan. 15 39 +95.0 +56.0 
[NDUSTRTA TRE MIRIEONANIEINGa (19 4:9 = 100) eres ee eee eee eer November 143.5 0.0 +6.5 
Manutactinmoremployments (1949 — O00) ies escreecente actrees eee ee aerate ene .. November 132.0 —0.2 +6.1 
IMMIGRATION ............0.000-- Reine es alee oan acted « Ratan Pa ae eee Ist. 9 months 108 , 409 — +28.0 
Destined tostheilabour forces es ccecete ecco ee eee 1st. 9 months 2a Aae) — +29.1 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes and LOCKOWS Oe ceo syex aeeeecce ste ulate gree ake eee asset nal eee he ee 2 January 65 +12.1 +38.3 
INO ROP WOLKEES INVOLVE iret. ro.te ra. nose seren tae see cere etna ee eae ee January 15,878 +72.9 —46.7 
IDUTAation MMMM AaMc MAYS, f=. sateen tesco eee eee Sa eae ee January 139,450 +61.3 —36.7 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages andisalaries (nde COmp.): scene ties eee ee: November $93.51 —0.2 +6.3 
Averace Mourlyscarnin Soi iit.) avec. eereese eee eee aera tere een eee November $2.16 +0.5 +5.9 
Average Hours wOrked) Per wee ke ihe) meena ees eee ee een eee November 41.5 —0.2 +0.7 
Average weekly; wa Ses i(iii tos) eee ae seeeeeete nen ene ee eee November $89.65 +0.3 +6.7 
Consumeryprice mdexi(1949 == 1/00) eee cc ce eee mee January 141.2 +0.3 +3.1 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949=100)..............00c. November i206 —0.1 +3.7 
Ota abOUpIne Olle ase ae NERS PAE coh en te eee ee $000,000. November PD AAR) —0.5 +-12.5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Totaitaveraces! 949 — 100) eee eee hu Sa Lae 8 San. Seer ee ee November 248 .4 +2.0 +9.4 
Manta chiinin tee. ean ene ye ee Sy tieste ae ete ee November PANS) Ah +0.5 +8.6 
urabless ee ee ian sibvnies Cowen axed eet Ore nen oe ee November 230.8 +2.6 +12.5 
INomadura DIGS sors ace get gees acces teen ee fy eee eee ee November 209 .0 ih 5) +5.1 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
SS CET ES oe oe. won cosa Sacedetomea taki oe cae Sa eect at aac ee oe a December 12,389 —23.8 +1.9 
Completions shee eee cacte esa segues svar ecasea coeee Tet acces cera: oe ee December 9,384 +2.3 +20.2 
UI CEN CONSITUCHIOM eres ae cect varcn Boe occa erste RO ee ee December 101,786 +2.9 +13.2 


ee = Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. + Centres of 
5,000 population or more. 
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Older Workers 


Working Life 


Patterns Of 
Male Canadians 


Doctor Sylvia Ostrey, Labour Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
her study, Labour Force and Employ- 
ment Patterns, prepared for the Canadian 
Welfare Council’s Conference on Aging, 
held in Toronto, January 24-28, 1966, 
provides many thought-provoking obser- 
vations on the working life patterns of 
male Canadians. The following excerpt 
is of particular interest: 


“Most men enter the full-time labour 
force as soon as they have completed 
their education, and they remain com- 
mitted to some form of labour force 
activity until they are able to (or are 
forced to) retire. But the total length of 
an average man’s working life depends 
on a number of factors. It depends first 
of all on his life-expectancy, and there- 
fore on the whole complex of influences 
which determine the chances of survival 
in his society. It depends, further, on a 
wide range of institutional conditions,— 
social custom and tradition, law, busi- 
ness and trade union practices—all of 
which influence the age of entry to and 
exit from the labour market. And it may 
be affected, in the short run, by the 
economic environment which can exert 
pressures tending either to encourage or 
discourage the labour force activity of 
‘marginal’ workers at both ends of the 
age spectrum, 

“At the present time in Canada the 
participation ‘profile’ of a chronological 
cross-section of the male population 
shows that by the age of 18 or 19 a 
majority of men are in the work force. 
Through the late teens into the mid- 
twenties, the activity rates continue to 
rise as more young men complete their 
education and training and enter the 
labour market. By their mid-twenties vir- 
tually all able-bodied males are fully 
committed to the world of work") and 
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PARTICIPATION PROFILE OF MALES 


PARTICIPATION 
RATE 


100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 


30 


the curve describing the participation 
profile reaches a plateau. In the late-for- 
ties, however, the rates begin to decline, 
slowly at first, then more and more 
rapidly. Sharp step-like declines occur 
between the ages of 64 and 65, and 65 
and 66, reflecting institutionalised retire- 
ment practices. Almost 30 per cent of 
the men who are in the labour force at 
64 have retired by the time they reach 
age 66. After the age of 66 a majority of 
men are no longer in the labour force, 
and the activity rates decline steeply 
thereafter with advancing years. 

“One may use this information on the 
participation ‘profile’ (see chart), to- 
gether with that provided in a standard 
life table, to derive estimates of working 
life expectancy at a given point in time. 
Tables of Working Life at different peri- 
ods have been prepared in a number of 
countries and have proved to be a most 
valuable indicator of social and econom- 
ic development. Working life expectancy 
reflects the combined effects of the un- 
derlying mortality conditions, the pre- 
labour force training period and the 
retirement patterns of the community. A 
Working Life Table for males in 1961 
has been prepared for Canada, and some 
of the results are shown in the accom- 
panying table. Although working life 
estimates may be used in a variety of 
ways in the analysis of labour force 
activity, our interest in the present con- 
text centres on the comparison between 
working years and years in retirement. 

“A man who reaches the age of 20 in 
Canada today can expect to live another 


By the staff of Older Worker Division, Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration 
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52 years, of which 44 will be spent 
working and eight in retirement. He will 
have spent a good part of his earlier 
years preparing for his working life but, 
if he is at all typical of today’s 
Canadian, will have given little thought 
to the years he will spend out of the 
labour force. By the age of 45, although 
he may already be regarded as an ‘older 
worker’, he can still expect to be work- 
ing another 20 years—almost as long a 
period as the full span of man’s work 
life a century ago. If he survives to the 
age of 60, he faces an almost equal 
period at work and in retirement. By 65, 
however, his work life is almost over, 
though he can look forward to—or must 
still face—over seven years in retire- 
ment. The appropriate phrase to be used 
in this respect will depend on what 
provision he and society have made for 
the remaining years of his life.” 


© The participation rates shown in the chart 
are based on census data and, for a number 
of reasons, are somewhat lower than would 
be those based on sample survey data. Cf. 1961 
Census, Bulletin 3.3-1, Introduction. 





Average Number of Remaining Years of 
Life, in Labour Force and in Retirement, 
Males, Canada, 1961 





Average number of years 








Year of remaining in 
age Life Labour force Retirement 
DOM ase Shas) 43.6 Wee) 
ASR 28.5 20.4 8.1 
COR. 16.7 8.5 8.2 
GSanE as 13h) 6.2 Ife2) 
Source: Tables of Working Life: Males, 
Canada, 1961. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Million Pieces of Literature 
For L-M Committees 


The 2,000-plus labour-management 
co-operation committees across Canada 
are now able to select promotional mate- 
rial to meet specific needs. The advent of 
the 1966 LMCS Order Book has given 
each of the committees the opportunity 
to see, in advance, what posters, pay 
envelope stuffers, pamphlets, and Let’s 
Discuss sheets are available for the en- 
tire year. They can then order by the 
month, or the year, in whatever se- 
quence and quantities they require. 

The first production line for mailing 
out this material was set up in January 
at the Canada Department of Labour 
headquarters in Ottawa. More than 
1,000,000 pieces of literature, covering 
all aspects of labour-management co- 
operation, were readied for use. And it 
was a colourful line, as 15 of the 16 
posters are available in fluorescent inks. 

The 2,042 committees listed by LMCS 
in January 1966, represent more than 
611,000 workers across Canada in log- 
ging, mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation, communications, 
wholesale and retail trade, finance and 
service areas. 





V. Haythorne, 
right, LMCS Chief Kenneth P. DeWitt, 
centre, and Assistant Chief Gil Seguin, 
cast approving glances at a training 
poster going out to labour-management 
co-operation committees across Canada. 

—Photo by Dominion-Wide 


Deputy Minister George 


Training, Retraining, Co-operation Pay Off 


The New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission, with more than two billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity to distribute 
each year, is extremely aware of the 
necessity for highly skilled workers. The 
commission is also aware that these em- 
ployees can make worthwhile contribu- 
tions to good industrial relations within 
the company. 

As a result the NBEPC has very ac- 
tive training and retraining programs, as 
well as a labour-management co-opera- 
tion committee. 

There are three apprenticeship train- 
ing programs that follow the provincial 
Department of Labour Apprenticeship 
Act and prepare the employees to be 
stationary engineers, power plant switch- 
board operators, and linemen. The 
Canada Department of Labour contrib- 
utes to the costs of these programs. 
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The retraining program involves line- 
men who, because of age and physical 
handicaps, find outdoor work too de- 
manding. Mr. McIntyre said that, before 
1950, the commission had a difficult 
time fitting these linemen for other work 
when their climbing days were over; but 
now, because of higher initial appren- 
ticeship qualifications, and more highly 
specialized work done by present-day 
linemen, it is easier to retrain these men 
for indoor technical and _ supervisory 
jobs. 

The labour-management committee, 
composed of three management repre- 
sentatives and four employee representa- 
tives, has been operating since 1957. 
Because they are located throughout the 
province, the employees are represented 
by seven locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 





“Preventive Clinics” Necessary 
For Economic Growth 


Labour-management committees can 
be “preventive clinics” according to 
Kenneth P. DeWitt, LMCS Chief, writ- 
ing in Teamwork in Industry. 


Said Mr. DeWitt: “The human ma- 
chine is kept in top working order by 
preventive medicine. The machinery of 
production is kept in top working order 
by preventive maintenance. But what 
preventive care has been devised to 
minimize industrial disputes that affect 
the productive capacity of both man and 
machine, as well as the community’s 
economic growth?” 


He further states: ‘“Union-manage- 
ment joint consultation committees— 
where understanding, commitment, ac- 
ceptance, and involvement are practised 
with good faith and sincerity—can be 
the answer. 


“These committees, when composed 
of these six ingredients can, and should, 
be the “preventive clinics” where mu- 
tual-interest, Jabour-management prob- 
lems can be worked out in a spirit of 
co-operation. This prevents situations 
from reaching that almost incurable, ex- 
orbitant-cost, crisis stage. 

“The reservoir of standard or ‘pat’ 
answers to the highly complex problems 
which are correlated with technological 
change, adjustment of production meth- 
ods, and automation, are swiftly dimin- 
ishing. Consequently, this reserve of so- 
lutions must be replenished by labour, 
management and government pooling 
their resources of experience, leadership 
and research. The effects of automation 
and technological change cannot be con- 
sidered progress unless all Canadians, 
and every sector of our country, are 
beneficially affected by these changes. 


“This can only be accomplished by 
labour and management, with govern- 
ment guidance and assistance, meeting 
together outside the crisis and tension of 
collective bargaining, and forthrightly 
arriving at equitable solutions on the 
basis of ‘what’s right’, not ‘who’s 
noht.. ae 
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Certification and Conciliation 


Proceedings Before The 
Canada Labour Relations Board 


During the month of December, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board met for 
three days. It granted seven applications 
for certification, and rejected four. The 
-_ Board also issued further Reasons for 
Judgment in respect of an application 
for certification previously rejected. 
During the month, the Board received 
four applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of four such 
applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Le Syndicat des Employes de 
Transport de Delson on behalf of a unit 
of drivers employed by Delson Trans- 
port Ltée, Delson, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 
33). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by Aqua Transportation Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Jan., p. 34). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by M. R. Cliff Tugboat Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Jan., p. 34). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by River Towing Company Lim- 
med Vancouver B.C. (LG. Jan; p. 
34). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by Straits Towing Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Jan., p. 34). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by Texada Towing Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C, (L.G., Jan., p. 34). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by F. M. Yorke & Son Limited, 
Wancouyer, B.C. (L.G., Jan., p. 34). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, applicant, Canadian National 
Railways, respondent (Newfoundland 
area), and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, intervener 
(L.G. 1963, p-1073). The application 
was rejected for the reason that it was 
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not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, Delson Transport 
Limited, Delson, Que., respondent, and 
Syndicat des Employes de Transport de 
Delson, intervener, (L.G., Jan., p. 33). 
The application was rejected for the rea- 
son that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 

3. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 879, of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, Leather Cartage Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. respondent, and R. 
Gordon Smith, intervener (Royal Mail 
drivers) (L.G., Jan., p. 33). The ap- 
plication was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Eastern Branch, applicant, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Ltd., and Trans-Lake Shipping 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., respondents, and 
National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, intervener (licensed 
engineers) (L.G., Jan., p. 33). The ap- 
plication was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The Board issued Reasons for Judg- 
ment finding that the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
does not apply to employees who are 
employed on local ferries operating be- 
tween two points both within the 
Province of Quebec and to the employ- 
ers of such employees. The reasons for 
judgment were published in the LaBouR 
GAZETTE supplement No. 1, 1966. (See 
also L.G., Jan., p. 33) “Applications for 
Certification Rejected”.) 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Wire Service Guild, 
Local 213, American Newspaper Guild, 


By the staff of Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour 


on behalf of a unit of employees of 
United Press International of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

2. United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Super Sweet Formula 
Feeds division of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited, Milton, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

3. Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 1374, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Brewester—Rocky 
Mountain—Gray Line Ltd., Banff, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

4. National Harbours Board Staff 
Employees Association, Saint John, 
N.B., on behalf of a unit of salaried 
personnel employed by the National 
Harbours Board at Saint John, New 
Brunswick, and St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Board of Employees of John Kron 
and Sons Limited, Winnipeg Terminal, 
applicant, John Kron and Sons Limited, 
Kenora, Ont., respondent, and Local 979 
of the General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, intervener. (L.G. 
1963, p. 1075). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, appli- 
cant, and Imperial Oil Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., respondent (unlicensed 
personnel employed aboard tankers) 
(2G. Decs pr1199): 

3. General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local Union 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and M & P 
Transport __ Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
(Winnipeg Terminal), respondent (L.G., 
Déc., p. 1199). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
applicant, and Swiftsure Towing Com- 
pany Limited, New Westminster, B.C., 
respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 34). 


This section covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, involving 
the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the In- 
dustrial Relations Branch of the 
Department. 
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Proceedings Before 
The Minister of Labour 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. Houle Express Limitée, St-Rémi de 
Napierville, Que., and Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

2. Parent Cartage, Windsor, Ont., and 
Local 880 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Radio Stations CKVL and CKVL- 
FM, Verdun, P.Q., and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

4. Canadian Transit Company, 
Windsor, Ont., and Local 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

5. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

6. Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited, and 
Local 91 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America 
(drivers, mechanics and garagemen) 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (maintenance and harbour 
employees) (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

8. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (The Cloverdale Park 
Apartments Project, Pierrefonds, P.Q.) 
and Local 13946, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: C..E.. Poirier). 

9. Dominion Auto Transit Company 
Limited (Windsor and Chatham ter- 
minals) and Dominion Auto Carriers 
Limited (Oakville terminal) and Local 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported 


1. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 520 
of the United Packinghouse, Food and 
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Allied Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
C. Arthur Frey) (L.G., Jan. p. 35). 

2. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, St. 
Boniface, Man., and Local 534 of the 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: C. Ar- 
thur Frey) (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1079). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Ottawa Valley Television Company 
Limited (CHOV-TV, Pembroke) and 
National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians (L.G., Dec. 
1965, p. 1200). 

2. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Lodge 767 of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists (L.G., Sept. 
1965, p. 820). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in November to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 
and repealed the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, which had been in force 
from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regu- 
lations by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or more 
of its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for ap- 
plication to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is di- 
rectly responsible for the appointment of 
conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain col- 
lectively, and for controlling applications 
fer consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of four of- 
ficers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers sta- 
tioned in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants Association (L.G., Jan. p. 
35) was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of George W. 
Rodgers of Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Mr. Rodgers was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, R. A. Mahoney and Kitty 
Heller, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in December to 
deal with a dispute between Ottawa 
Valley Television Company Limited 
(CHOV-TV, Pembroke) and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (see above) was fully con- 
stituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Donat Pharand of Ottawa, 
as Chairman. Dr. Pharand was appoint- 
ed by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of 
the Board, E. Leslie Smith of Pembroke 
and Miller Stewart of Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the company and union, re- 
spectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Motor Transport Industrial Rela- 
tions Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (certain 
member companies coming within fed- 
eral jurisdiction) and Locals 879, 880, 
938, 141 and 91 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(freight agreement) (L.G., Jan. p. 35). 

2. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee, and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild. Inc...( LG... Dec. 1965, 
Dl 200), 

3. Hull City Transport Limited and 
Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited, 
and Local 591, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(eG Nova1965,)p2, 10380): 

4. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and Montreal Harbour Staff 
Employees’ Association (L.G., Jan. p. 
B>)):. 

The texts of the foregoing reports are 
available on request. 


Settlements after Board Procedure 


1. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and Montreal Harbour Staff 
Employees’ Association. 

2. Maritime Terminals Inc.; Quebec 
Terminals Limited; Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Clarke Steamship 
Company Limited; and Albert G. Baker 
imited, wand «Lodge 1257 of . the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
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Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., Nov. 1965, 
1080). 


Strikes after Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee, and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (see above). 
A stoppage of work commenced on 
December 9. C. E. Poirier was instructed 
by the Minister to render further media- 
tion services to the parties. 

2. Hull City Transport Limited and 
Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited, 
and Local 591, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. A 
stoppage of work commenced on De- 
cember 17. 





Skilled Workers 


Continued from page 90 


role of federal and provincial immigra- 
tion, education, and labour training poli- 
cies and practices in relation to total 
requirements for skilled labour. 


Main Recommendations 


The committee was under the chair- 
manship of Oakah L. Jones, President of 
the Consumers’ Gas Company, and a 
member of the Ontario Economic 
Council. It included W. H. Cranston, 
chairman of the council; senior officials 
of the federal Department of Labour, 
the federal Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, and the National 
Employment Service; and the Ontario 
Departments of Economics and Devel- 
opment, Labour, Education, and Pro- 
vincial Secretary and Citizenship. Some 
of the committee’s main recommenda- 
tions were that: 

e Ontario should broaden its assistance 
to in-plant skill training and _ partici- 
pate more fully with the federal Gov- 
ernment program for up-grading skill 
and academic qualifications on a 
shared-cost basis with employers; 

e Trainees should be paid full training 
allowances while taking their train- 
ing rather than being compensated 
through unemployment insurance ben- 
efits; 

e Efforts should be made to recruit 
evening teachers for all types of train- 
ing; 

e The Ontario Department of Education 
should be supported in its proposals 
for a rapid expansion of vocational 
centres; 

© Traditional apprenticeship and other 
training programs should be con- 
tinually revised and reassessed; 


e Better means should be found of in- 
forming government at all levels ... of 
the vital correlations required between 
employment, education and economic 
growth in the formulation of short- 
and long-term immigration policies. 


Should Invest Public Funds 


The committee agreed that public 
funds should be invested primarily in 
training present Canadian residents for 
the labour market and recruiting quali- 
fied immigrants to fill specific skill va- 
cancies. 

Ontario is not the only province suf- 
fering from a shortage of skilled man- 
power said the (then) Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Hon. John 
R. Nicholson, in an article prepared for 
the Ontario Economic Council (L.G., 
Aug. 1965, p. 700). A survey similar to 
the one in Ontario was conducted among 
710 employers in British Columbia, and 
uncovered a need for 21,567 skilled and 
professional workers. Surveys in Ontario 
and B.C. alone demonstrated the need 
for some 90,000 skilled and professional 
workers—and these represented only a 
fraction of their total needs. 

Mr. Nicholson said that the best 
efforts directed toward the training of 
unskilled people, and the retraining of 
those whose skills are no longer useful, 
could not hope to meet today’s or to- 
morrow’s demand for skilled and profes- 
sional people. “Let me emphasize that I 
do not, in any way, sell short the need 
for the development of our native hu- 
man resources .. .” he said, “but there is 
a large and vital area that can only be 
met by the introduction of skilled work- 
ers from abroad...” 


Fair Wages To Be Paid 
By U.S. Firms 


Firms providing services to the U.S. 
federal Government must pay fair 
wages, thanks to a new federal law that 
climaxed a seven-year fight by organized 
labour. 

On a nation-wide U.S. radio network, 
David Sullivan, president of the Building 
Service Employees and an AFL-CIO 
vice-president, said that employers bid- 
ding for federal contracts for custodial, 
laundry and other services must now do 
so on the basis of the prevailing area 
wage or the federal minimum wage, 
whichever is higher. 

The prevailing wage principle won 
wide support in both Congress and the 
Executive Branch when it became clear 
that some federal contractors were forc- 
ing their employees to work at extremely 
low wages. 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Queens Bench enjoins illegal strike and prohibits 


On July 27, 1965, Mr. Justice Wilson 
of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
ordered to continue until trial an interim 
injunction restraining a strike on the 
ground that a strike is illegal when op- 
posed by a majority of employees in a 
strike vote. Further, the Court held that, 
since the predominant purpose of the 
strike was not the legitimate protection 
of the union’s interest, but rather to 
inflict injury on the employer and to 
bring about a breach of contractual rela- 
tions between the employer and his cus- 
tomer, the picketing in support thereof 
was also illegal and must be restrained. 

Further, the Court held that, in 
Manitoba, a trade union is a legal entity 
on the ground of a decision of the 
Queen’s Bench Court in the Dusessoy 
case and on the ground of Section 46A 
of the Manitoba Labour Relations Act 
enacted in 1962. 

Local 914 of the Building Material 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers was 
certified on March 25, 1965, by the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Board as 
bargaining agent for employees of 
Contractors Equipment and Supply 
(1965) Limited at its plant at 1500 
Plessis Road, North Kildonan, 
Manitoba. Following the certification, 
the parties entered into negotiation with 
the view to the signing of a collective 
agreement, but were unable to agree. On 
June 26, the union applied for the ap- 
pointment of a conciliation board, which 
application was refused on June 28. On 
June 30, the union applied to the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Board for a 
strike vote, which application was grant- 
ed. On July 14 the vote was conducted 
under the supervision of the Board. 
Results of the vote were as follows: (a) 
Employees eligible to vote, 70; (b) 
Employees actually voting, 60; (c) 
Employees voting for the strike, 26; (d) 
Employees voting against the strike, 34. 
Of the employees voting, only a minority 
were in favour of going on strike. Until 
July 16, picketing started at the plant 
and continued until, the same day, an ex 
parte injunction was granted by Mr. 
Justice Deniset. The placards displayed 
by the picketers read: “On strike 
Teamsters Union, Local 914.” 

The injunction restrained the union, 
its officials, servants and agents from, 
among others: interfering with the com- 
pany’s customers; interfering with its 
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employees so as to influence, persuade or 
induce them to break their contracts of 
employment with the company; picket- 
ing the company’s place of business or 
its customers or any other person having 
dealings with the company. 

Following the granting of the ex parte 
injunction, the company applied to con- 
tinue the injunction until trial. 

Considering the application, Mr. 
Justice Wilson noted that those em- 
ployees engaged in picketing were, of 
course, absent from work. Certain other 
employees, upon arriving at the plant, 
and presumably intending to report for 
work, refrained from doing so. A driver 
of a truck operated by a company doing 
business with the plaintiff company 
refused to cross the picket line and the 
truck was driven away, not entering the 
plant. Certain employees were unwilling 
to report for work because there was a 
strike at the plant. 

The evidence indicated that the picket- 
ing in question was orderly and peaceful 
and that it was confined to the plant at 
1500 Plessis Road. 


In applying for an injunction, the 
company claimed that the union had, 
without legal justification, induced em- 
ployees to break their contract of em- 
ployment, it had prevented or coerced 
customers or persons dealing with the 
plaintiff from continuing to deal in the 
ordinary way, and had called an illegal 
strike, which was accompanied by pick- 
eting at or about the company’s pre- 
mises. Further, the company claimed in- 
jury, and the apprehension of further or 
continued irreparable injuries, harm and 
damage, unless the union was restrained 
from doing, or from counselling, or pro- 
curing the doings of the actions recited 
in the ex parte injunction imposed on 
July 16, 1965. The company also 
claimed damages. 


Mr. Justice Wilson noted that, in or- 
der to grant an interlocutory injunction, 
the company must satisfy the court that 
there is a serious question to be tried at 
the hearing, and must show a prima 
facie case for its claim. The applicant 
company must also satisfy the court that 
the status quo ought to be preserved 
until the question can be determined 
judicially. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Wilson, the company satisfied him on 
these points. 


By the staff of Legislation Branch, Department 
of Labour 


peaceful picketing 


Section 21 of the Manitoba Relations 
Act refers to the taking of a strike vote 
where—as in the case at bar—there is 
no collective agreement in force, and 
reads in part: 


Soiaia 


(a) or trade union shall not, (i) 
take a strike vote, or authorize or 
participate in the taking of a strike 
vote, of those employees; or (ii) 
authorize a strike of those em- 
ployees; 

(b) no employee 
shall strike; and 

(c) the employer shall not de- 
clare or cause a lockout of those 
employees unless 


(d) the bargaining agent and the 
employer, or representatives author- 
ized by them in that behalf, have 
bargained collectively and have 
failed to conclude a _ collective 
agreement; and either 


(e) a conciliation board has 
been appointed to endeavour to 
bring about an agreement between 
them or a mediator has been ap- 
pointed and seven days have 
elapsed from the date on which the 
report of the conciliation board or 
mediator was received by the minis- 
ter; or 

(f) either party has requested 
the minister in writing to appoint a 
conciliation board to endeavour to 
bring about agreement between 
them and seven days have elapsed 
since the minister received the re- 
quest, and (i) no notice under sub- 
section (2) of section 28 has been 
given by the minister, or (ii) the 
minister has notified the party so 
requesting that he has decided not 
to appoint a conciliation board. 


in the unit 


The union apparently complied with 
the requirement of Section 21(1) before 
proceding with the strike vote. The vote 
took place on July 12 and resulted in a 
majority vote against going on strike. | 

In spite of this result, the strike took — 
place and the union claimed that a 
majority vote against a strike does not 
make the strike unlawful. It was argued © 
that the Labour Relations Act refers 
only to the taking of a strike vote and 
says nothing about the effect of the vote, 
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or anything further to be done, or what 
might be done after the vote. 

So, apparently, having gone through 
sO many motions, the union is free to 
call a strike—or at least a minority of 
the employees are free to announce a 
strike—regardless of the fact that the 
majority vote did not support strike ac- 
tion. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Wilson, 
there is no question as to the right of an 
individual workman to cease work, pro- 
vided that he does so without breach of 


contract. The question the Court had to 


decide was whether a union, being the 
certified bargaining agent of the con- 
cerned employees, may proclaim, or in 
any way foster or participate in, a 
“strike” of some employees, following 
the rejection of strike action by a 
majority vote, polled in accordance with 
the procedure adopted by the Labour 
Relations Act. Counsel for the unions 
stated that not only was the union free 
to do so, but the taking of a strike vote 
at all is not a strict requirement of the 
Labour Relations Act. 

Mr. Justice Wilson noted that Section 
21 of the Act was amended in 1962 by 
addition of a new sub-section, Sub-sec- 
tion (3) reading: 

8.21(3) 

The board shall conduct every 
strike vote by secret ballot in a 
manner and at a time and place 
directed by the board, and the rules 
made under this Act with respect to 
the taking of votes apply. 


Manitoba Reg. 12/53, being “Rules of 
Procedure and Practice for the adminis- 
tration of the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act,” was amended accordingly, 
following that enactment, by adding new 
sections relating to the taking of a strike 
vote. These new sections provided most 
elaborate machinery to determine those 
entitled to vote, to settle the form of 
ballot, the time and place for the vote, 
the appointment of returning officers and 
scrutineers and the right of a review of 
the proceedings, including a re-count un- 
der the direction of the Manitoba La- 
bour Board. In the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Wilson, it is difficult to believe 
that all of this should be necessary, if 
the result of the vote is to leave open the 
matter of strike action, whatever the 
vote might show. Form XIII used by the 
union in requesting leave of the Board to 
conduct a strike vote contains: 

The above-named applicant un- 
ion hereby applies to the Manitoba 
Labour Board to conduct a strike 
vote among the employees in the 
unit hereinafter described to ascer- 
tain whether the said employees are 
in favour of going on strike in 
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support of demands made by the 
applicant as bargaining agent on 
their behalf to the employers here- 
inafter described. . . .” 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Wilson, 
having elected to call for a strike vote, 
the union impliedly undertakes to be 
bound by the result of such vote. To hold 
otherwise, Mr. Justice Wilson added, 
would be to debase the words of the 
statute with a cynicism which is foreign 
to the purpose and intent of the ballot 
box, and to clothe the union with an au- 
thority contrary to the spirit of the Act. 


Mr. Justice Wilson noted that some 
other jurisdictions (Alberta, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island) allow a strike only when a 
majority of employees entitled to vote, 
or the majority of employees who vote 
have voted in favour. On the other hand, 
the legislation in New _ Brunswick, 
Newfoundland and Ontario, like the 
legislation in Manitoba, while providing 
for the taking of a strike vote, is silent 
on the effect of the vote; the Quebec and 
Saskatchewan statutes do not appear to 
provide for the taking of a vote, as being 
a procedure regulated by the Act in 
those provinces. 

In comparing the Manitoba legis- 
tion with the legislation in other jurisdic- 
tions, Mr. Justice Wilson was unable to 
ascribe to the Manitoba Legislative 
Assembly an intent to authorize a union 
to ignore the wish of a majority of its 
members, expressed by resort to a vote 
under government supervision. It would 
be otherwise if the voting was unfair or 
irregular, but such was not the case in 
the situation at bar. 

In the result, Mr. Justice Wilson held 
that while individual employees may 
cease to work, there was no basis in the 
situation at bar for a “strike” declared, 
sponsored, encouraged or abetted by the 
defendant union. 

Counsel for the union referred to 
cases where, notwithstanding an “illegal” 
strike in progress, picketing had never- 
theless been authorized by the Court. 

Mr. Justice Wilson noted that, in 
Peerless Laundry and Cleaners Limited 
v. Laundry and Dry Cleaning Workers 
Union (L.G. 1952, p. 1488), Mr. Jus- 
tice Freedman was confronted with a 
strike which he declared unlawful; yet he 
did permit picketing, but subject to very 
severe restraints. On the other hand, in 
CPR. v. Brady (L. G. 1961, p: 376), 
Mr. Justice Collins, in the British Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court, considered the 
activities of the defendants to be related 
to an illegal strike and pronounced an 
injunction against picketing. Picketing 
was also enjoined by the New Brunswick 


Supreme Court, Appeals Division, in 
Merloni v. Acme Construction Company 
(L. G, 1962, p. 540) where, again, the 
Court declared the strike to be illegal. 

Counsel for the defendant union ar- 
gued the right of the union, in any view 
of the strike, to picket the plaintiff’s 
premises. This was with reference to the 
British decisions in Mogul Steamship 
Company v. McGregor, Gow and Com- 
pany, (1892) A.C. 25, and to Crofter 
Handwoven Harris Tweed Company vy. 
Veitch (1942) A.C. 435, which decisions 
are authority for the proposition that, 
when it should appear that the actions of 
the defendant are by way of combination 
with others, and so a conspiracy, yet if 
the predominant purpose of the com- 
bination is the legitimate protection of 
the interests of the defendant, rather 
than to injure the plaintiff, and the 
means employed be neither criminal nor 
tortious, no action will lie. 


While that may be so, Mr. Justice 
Wilson was not satisfied that the union 
in the case at bar was so motivated. 
Rather, he considered that, in proclaim- 
ing a strike under the circumstances un- 
der review, the intent was to inflict in- 
jury upon the plaintiff by halting, or 
persuading the company’s employees to 
halt work, and by dissuading or en- 
deavouring to dissuade, customers or 
other persons having or intending to 
have dealings with the company from so 
doing, and to create a situation which 
would result in a cessation of work and 
bring about a breach of contractual rela- 
tions between the company and its cus- 
tomers (Gagnon vy. Foundation Mari- 
time Limited—L. G. 1961, p. 939; Poole 
Construction Company v. Horst—L. G. 
1965, p. 343). 


Finally, it was argued that the Union 
has no corporate status, and could not 
be sued. Regarding this contention, Mr. 
Justice Wilson stated that the decision of 
Mr. Justice Monnin in Dusessoy’s Su- 
permarket St. James Limited v. Retail 
Clerks Union, Local 832 (L. G. 1961, p. 
818) would seem to be a sufficient an- 
swer. Since that decision, handed down 
in 1961, the Labour Relations Act was 
amended by the enactment of a new 
section, Section 46A, 1962, ch. 35, Sec. 
15, which would seem to put the matter 
beyond doubt. 

The Court confirmed, with variations, 
the original injunction of July 16, 1965 
and ordered to continue the injunction 
until trial. Contractors Equipment and 
Supply (1965) Ltd. v. Building Material 
Drivers, Warehousemen and _ Helpers 
Local 914, (1965) 53 WWR, Part 8, 
p. 495; CCH, Canadian Labour Law 
Reporter, para. 14,090. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


B.C. raises minimum wage for logging, sawmill, woodworking and Christmas tree industries 


Ontario extends workmen’s compensation benefits to farm workers 


In British Columbia, a new minimum 
wage order set a minimum wage of 
$1.50 an hour for employees in the 
logging, sawmill, woodworking and 
Christmas-tree industries. 

In Ontario, new regulations under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act extended 
benefits to farm workers. Safety regula- 
tions for ski lifts and rope tows were 
issued. 


FEDERAL 
Appropriation Acts 


The Manpower Mobility Regulations, 
setting out the conditions under which 
unemployed workers may obtain finan- 
cial assistance from the federal Gov- 
ernment to move to other areas where 
employment is available, were published 
in the Canada Gazette as SOR/65-563 
on December 22. 


A review of the new Manpower 
Mobility Program is contained on page 
16 of the Jan.-Feb. Labour Gazette. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


A new minimum wage order, issued 
by the British Columbia Board of 
Industrial Relations, established a mini- 
mum wage of $1.50 an hour for em- 
ployees in the logging, sawmill, wood- 
working and Christmas-tree industries, 
effective from December 20, 1965. 


The new wage order, B.C. Reg. 
205/65 gazetted November 25, replaces 
two wage orders that set a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour for employees in the 
logging, sawmill and woodworking in- 
dustries, and a 1947 wage order that 
established a minimum wage of 50 cents 
an hour for workers in the Christmas- 
tree industry. 


The new wage order applies to all 
employees in the logging, sawmill, wood- 
working and Christmas-tree industries 
except: employees subject to another 
Wage order; persons employed in a 
supervisory, managerial or confidential 
capacity who are exempted from the 
Hours of Work Act; and caretakers 
where operations are suspended. 
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All employees subject to the new wage 
order are entitled to the $1.50-an-hour 
rate except apprentices or handicapped 
or part-time workers with a special per- 
mit from the Board to work for sub- 
minimum wages. Such employees must 
be paid the wage perscribed in the per- 
mit. 

The overtime standard is the same as 
that in most British Columbia minimum 
wage orders. All employees except emer- 
gency fire-fighters and fire wardens, em- 
ployees engaged exclusively in the trans- 
portation of men and supplies, and 
persons employed on tugboats, must be 
paid time and one-half their regular rate 
for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
a day or 40 in a week. If the Board has 
approved an agreement to average hours 
over a fixed period, the premium rate is 
payable for all hours worked in excess 
of a weekly average of 40 hours. The 
previous orders for employees in the 
logging, sawmill and woodworking in- 
dustries required the payment of over- 
time after eight hours in a day and 44 in 
a week. The former order for the Christ- 
mas-tree industry did not provide for 
overtime. 

The daily guarantee provisions, which 
are similar to those in most other orders, 
require employees to be paid at their 
regular rate for all time spent at the 
workplace in response to a call from the 
employer, with a minimum of two hours’ 
pay if they report for work, and four 
hours if they commence work. School 
students who report for work on a 
school day are entitled to at least two 
hours’ pay at their regular rate. 

The wage order stipulates that all em- 
ployees must be given a weekly rest of 
32 consecutive hours, which in excep- 
tional cases may be varied by the Board 
upon the joint application of the employ- 
er and employees concerned. This provi- 
sion will not affect employees in the 
woodworking industry, but represents a 
change for employees in the logging, 
sawmill and Christmas-tree industries, as 
the previous wage orders for these indus- 
tries did not provide for a weekly rest. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The motor vehicle repair trade (me- 
chanical) was brought under the Nova 
Scotia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act, effective January 1, 
1966, by an order of the Minister of 
Labour gazetted on December 15. 


ONTARIO 
Elevators and Lifts Act 


New safety regulations for rope tows 
and ski lifts issued by the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour were gazetted as O. 
Reg. 262/65 on October 30. Issued un- 
der the Elevators and Lifts Act, the 
regulations are being enforced by the 
Elevator Inspection Branch of the De- 
partment. 

The regulations were drafted by the 
Department of Labour with the aid of a 


committee composed of ski area opera- — 


tors, ski lift suppliers and the ski patrol. 
The regulations, comprising 48 sec- 
tions, apply to rope tows and ski lifts, 
but not to aerial tramways. The stand- 
ards set are in addition to those con- 
tained in the Elevators and Lifts Act and 


in the general regulations under that 


Act. 

Nine sections set out general require- 
ments respecting the design, construction 
and maintenance of all rope tows and 
ski lifts. 

Nine other sections set out safety rules 
which apply to rope tows and surface 
lifts, but not to chair lifts. There are also 
special provisions governing surface lifts 
and rope tows. Eleven sections set out 
additional safety requirements for chair 
lifts. The regulations also include a table 
showing minimum requirements for in- 
structional and warning signs. 

Among other responsibilities, the own- 
er of a rope tow or ski lift is required to 
see that all principal parts are examined 
at least once every seven operating days. 
He must also keep a daily log book 
containing a record of all inspections, 
repairs, alterations, accidents and other 
matters pertaining to operation and 
maintenance. 

Some responsibility for safety is also 
placed on the individual skier. This in- 
cludes obeying all safety signs, instruc- 
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tional signs and verbal safety instructions 
given by an inpector, owner or attend- 
ant or other authorized person. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New regulations under the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective 
January 1, 1966, made workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits available to all farm 
employees. 

The new regulations were issued un- 
der authority of a 1965 amendment that 
brought farming under the collective lia- 
bility provisions of the Act. Previously, 
- coverage was available to farmers on a 
voluntary basis, and some 1,700 farmers 
had applied for coverage. Voluntary cov- 
erage will continue to be available to 
farmers not employing help. 

As a result of the new regulations, 
every farm worker, whether employed 
on a full-time or part-time basis, is now 
entitled to the same benefits as other 
workmen if injured in the course of his 
employment. If permanently and totally 
disabled, he will receive an allowance 
equal to 75 per cent of his average 
earnings up to a maximum of $6,000 a 
year, with a minimum of $150 a month 
or average earnings if less. If temporari- 
ly disabled, he will receive a minimum 
of $30 a week or earnings if less. In 
fatal cases, the widow of a farm worker 
will receive a pension of $75 a month, a 
dependent child, an allowance of $40 a 
month, and an orphan child, $50. 

For purposes of assessment, the farm- 
ing industry has been divided into two 
sections. 

One (27(1)) covers tobacco, mush- 
room, fur, chicken and turkey farms, 
chick hatcheries, fruit farms (other than 
tree fruits), apiaries, nurseries, market 
gardening, mechanical cultivating, and 
the production of flowers for sale. 

The other (27(2)) covers the opera- 
tion of a general farm, tree fruit farm, 
Christmas tree farm, dairy farm, stock 
farm, horse farm, clover mill, ensilage 
cutter, hay baling machine, threshing 
machine, farm drainage contractor, and 
the production of cash crops that are 
mechanically harvested. 

According to press reports, the assess- 
ment rate will be $1 per $100 of assessa- 
ble payroll for employers in class 27(1) 
and $3.50 per $100 for those in class 
ag WAS 

The new regulations were gazetted as 
O. Reg. 335/65 on December 25. 


Correction 

In the report on Alta. Reg. 386/65 
under the Alberta Labour Act, (L.G., 
Oct., p. 967), it was incorrectly stated 
that, with the repeal of an order govern- 
ing elevator repair crews, the general 
hours standard under the Alberta Labour 
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Act would apply to these employees of 
grain elevator companies. The order was 
repealed because of the enactment of 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 
These employees are now subject to the 
Code rather than to the Alberta Labour 
Act. 





Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
in December 


During December, the Department of 
Labour prepared 225 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the fede- 
ral government and its crown corpora- 
tions in various areas of Canada, for 
works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and certain services. 
In the same period, a total of 157 con- 
tracts in these categories was awarded. 
In addition, 147 contracts that contained 
the General Fair Wages Clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, Defence Con- 
struction (1951) Limited, and the depart- 
ments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in December for 
the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment were as follows: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 118 $3,050,175 
Post Office 11 1,042,448 
Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police 24 142,579 


During December, the sum of $3,- 
530.12 was collected from seven con- 
tractors for wage arrears owing their 
employees as a result of the failure of 
the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other condi- 
tions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming 
part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 164 workers con- 
cerned. 

A list of contracts containing fair 
wage schedules awarded in December 
may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Redundancy Payments Act 
Now In Force In Britain 


The Redundancy Payments Act (L.G., 
July, p. 616), presented to the British 
Parliament by the Minister of Labour 
came into force in December. Ray 
Gunter, Minister of Labour, described it 
aS a major step forward in the modern- 
ization of British industry and in enlist- 
ing the support and co-operation of 
workers and management for it. The Act 
makes employers responsible for making 
payments to redundant employees with 
at least two years’ service. 

Mr. Gunter described the payments as 
generous by present standards, although 
not out of line with the recent practice 
of good employers. He said that the 
payments must be generous if the Act is 
to make the necessary impact. 

With certain exceptions, employees 
between the ages of 18 and 65 (60 for 
women) who normally work at least 21 
hours a week are covered. They are 
entitled to payments ranging from half a 
week’s pay for each year’s service for 
those of 18 to 21 years, to one-and-a- 
half week’s pay for each year’s service 
for those aged 41 and over. 

Employers can reclaim a major part 
of any redundancy payments through 
employment exchanges from a central 
fund maintained by increases of five- 
pence a week for men and twopence a 
week for women in the employers’ flat- 
rate National Insurance contributions. 


Legislation No Shortcut 
To Industrial Peace 


Cyril Grunfeld, reader in law at the 
London School of Economics, told the 
Royal Commission on British Trade 
Unions and Employers’ Associations in 
December that legislation was not a 
shortcut to industrial peace. He advised 
the commission that it would be more 
effective to “stimulate a higher standard 
of competence and responsibility in the 
conduct of industrial relations.” 

The Royal Commission previously had 
contended that a strike notice should be 
regarded as an intention to break the 
employment contract. 

Mr. Grunfeld defended the right of 
the worker to strike. “It is an error of 
judicial policy to interpret the law in a 
way which could stimulate managerial 
ill-will and which would destroy the 
right to strike.’ Without it, he said, 
organized labour is powerless to deal 
with management. He also pointed out 
that strikes will occur, even in the most 
authoritarian regimes, if labour is de- 
prived of its legal right to strike. 
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National Employment Service 


Fewer Casual Placements in December 


Results in Decrease in National Total 


Placements of workers by local offices 
of the National Employment Service 
during December numbered 113,000. 
This was 3.6 per cent lower than the 
total in December 1964. However, this 
was 12.7 per cent above the average for 
the month during the previous five years. 

The decrease in the national total 
from December 1964 was primarily the 
result of fewer casual placements, par- 
ticularly in the Atlantic Region where 
this factor accounted for all of the 
difference in the number of placements 
made in December, 1965 compared with 
December 1964. 

The regional distribution of December 
placements, and the percentage change 
from December 1964 were: 


Atlantic 7,700 —14.2 
Quebec 36,000 — 6.5 
Ontario 33,900 — 4.1 
Prairie 21,500 sh Be 
Pacific 13,900 + 2.2 
CANADA 113,000* — 3.6 


Cumulative placement totals January 
to December amounted to 1,257,700, an 
increase of 1.3 per cent over the total 
for the same period in 1964. This is the 
second largest figure recorded in any 
year since the end of World War II. 

The increase over the total for the 
previous twelve months was concen- 
trated in regular placements that were 
3.0 per cent higher in 1965 than in 
1964. Starting in April 1965, regular 
placements (those with an anticipated 
duration of more than six working days, 
and which do not involve the movement 
of workers from one area to another) 
formed a higher proportion of total 
placements in every month than they 
did in 1964. In fact, in December 1965, 
four out of every five placements were 
“regular.” 

The regional distribution of cumu- 
lative totals, and the percentage change 
from 1964 were: 











Atlantic 93,800 +3.2 

Quebec 340,200 —4.7 

Ontario 427,600 +1.7 

Prairie 230,400 +5.8 

Pacific 165,700 +6.9 

CANADA 1,257,700 +1.3 
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Male placements at 70,800, decreased 
by 7.4 per cent from December 1964, 
three of the five regions reporting a 
smaller total than last year. 

During 1965, 865,400 males were 
placed in employment by NES. This 


By the staff of the National Employment Sery- 
ice, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


was 2.3 per cent higher than the figure 
for 1964. All regions except Quebec 
exceeded the level of the previous year. 

Regional distribution of male place- 
ments and the percentage change from 
1964 were: 








December 1965 Calendar Year 1965 
Atlantic 4,800 —21.2 65,900 + 3.9 
Quebec 27,000 —12.2 249,700 — 49 
Ontario 19,800 — 5.3 282,800 + 2.0 
Prairie 12,000 + 3.8 159,500 + 7.1 
Pacific 7,200 + 0.3 107,500 +14.9 
CANADA 70,800 — 7.4 865,400 + 2.3 
Female placements amounted to _ fractional decrease from the twelve- 


42,200, an increase of 3.7 per cent over 
December 1964. The increase, concen- 
trated in regular placements, was par- 
ticularly large in the Quebec Region. 
Approximately 392,300 female place- 
ments were made in 1965. This was a 


month total for 1964, owing to a reduc- 
tion in the number of casual placements. 

Regional distribution of female place- 
ments and the percentage change from 
1964 were: 











December 1965 Calendar Year 1965 
Atlantic 2,900 + 0.8 27,900 ab iS 
Quebec 9,000 +15.9 90,600 = 4.2 
Ontario 14,100 — 2.4 144,700 + 1.1 
Prairie 9,500 + 3.3 70,900 + 3.0 
Pacific 6,700 + 4.4 58,200 — 5.3 
CANADA 42,200 + 3.7 392,300 — 0.8 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another to- 
talled 2,800, a decrease of approximately 
100 from December 1964. The propor- 
tion of such transfers to all placements 
remained unchanged from the previous 
year at 2.5 per cent. 

The cumulative total of such transfers 
during 1965 numbered 56,900 compared 
with 57,300 in 1964. The Pacific was the 
only region to record an increase, and 
this was concentrated in the movement 
of male workers in the construction 
sector. 

Transfers out, by region, were: 





Dec. Calendar Year 

1965 1965 
Atlantic 300 7,200 
Quebec 700 20,400 
Ontario 1,100 16,700 
Prairie 200 5,100 
Pacific 500 7,600 
CANADA 2,800 56,900* 





Employers notified the local offices of 
the National Employment Service of 
117,600 vacancies in December. This 
was a decrease of 1.1 per cent from De- 
cember 1964. Vacancies for male work- 
ers, at 72,000, decreased 7.0 per cent. 
Female vacancies totalled 45,600, an in- 
crease of 10.0 per cent over December 
1964. 


In the case of both male and female 
workers, however, there were substan- 
tially more vacancies still unfilled, and 
fewer applicants registered for employ- 
ment at December 31st, 1965 than at the 
same date in the previous year. 

The cumulative total for 1965 was 
1,634,700. This was an increase of 4.7 
per cent over 1964, and the largest total 
for any calendar year since 1946. Male 
vacancies totalled 1,088,800, an increase 
of 5.7 per cent; and female vacancies 
increased by 2.9 per cent to a total of 
546,000 in 1965. 





* Discrepancies are caused by rounding. 
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Monthly Report on Unemployment Insurance 


Claimants For Benefit on November 30 Totalled 244,600 


Claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit on November 30 numbered 
_ 244,600, which was 75,000, or nearly 45 
per cent more than the 170,400 recorded 
on October 29. It was, however, about 
11 per cent less than the total of 274,- 
500 on November 30, 1964. 

Males accounted for more than 80 per 
cent of the increase during November, 
but in spite of this, the decline from a 
year earlier was predominantly among 
males. 

Males as a percentage of all claimants 


increased from 58 on October 29 to 66 


on November 30, owing to the usual 
large proportion of males among the 
November claimants. In comparison 
- with November 1964, however, the pro- 
- portion of males declined from 68 to 66 


m per cent. 


The total number of claimants at the 
end of November includes about 4,000 
who were judged qualified for seasonal 
benefit. This compares with 3,000 males 
so qualified on November 30, 1964. 
Figures for new cases (those on claim 
for from one to four weeks) show simi- 
lar trends, but the decline is greater for 


those on claim for five weeks or more. 


Men accounted for two thirds of the 
latter group on November 30, 1960; 
_ while on November 30, 1965, they made 
up only a little more than half. 

These phenomena are undoubtedly as- 
sociated with the somewhat “tight” la- 
 bour situation in certain areas and in 
certain trades at the present time. Within 
the five-year interval, labour force par- 
ticipation rates for men (mainly those 
under 25) have declined, whereas the 
reverse has been the case with women. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 151,500 initial and rene- 
wal claims during November, an in- 
crease of more than 80 per cent com- 
pared with the October total of 83,000. 
In November 1964 the total was 169,- 
000. In looking at the increase in claims 
during November, it should be consid- 
ered that the total number of claims in 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the court of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. Claimants should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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October 1965 was only 83,000, com- 
pared with a total of 121,000 in October 
1964. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
Ciaries was estimated at 126,300 for 
November 1965, 107,800 for October 
1965, and 150,000 for November 1964. 

Benefit payments totalled $12,600,000 
in November, which was 14 per cent 
lower than the total of $14,600,000 a 
year ago, but 23 per cent higher than the 
$10,200,000 paid out in October 1965. 

The average weekly payment was 
$23.77 in November 1965. It was $23.70 
in October 1965 and $24.33 in No- 
vember 1964. The lower average pay- 
ments compared with a year ago are 
attributed to the lower proportion of 
male claimants. 


Insurance Registrations 


On November 30, 1965, insurance 
books or contribution cards had been 
issued to 4,901,485 employees who made 
contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund since April 1, 1965. 

On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 342,729, an increase of 
484 since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 9,542 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,521 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 949 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remain- 
ing 2,072 were investigations in connec- 
tion with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 279 cases, 
109 against employers and 170 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresen- 
tations by claimants numbered 781.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in November to- 
talled $35,003,504.38, compared with 
$34,132,103.34 in October and $33,298,- 
238.84 in November 1964. 

Benefits paid in November totalled 
$12,614,802.05, compared with $10,223,- 
036.61 in October, and $14,646,798.42 in 
November 1964. 

The balance of the Fund on November 
30 was $149,210,813.74, on October 31 
it was $126,822,111.41, and on Novem- 
ber 30, 1964, it was $75,402,411.24. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 








Decisions of the Umpire 


Under Unemployment Insurance Act 


Two decisions were rendered under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act by the 
umpire, the Hon. Mr. Justice John D. 
Kearney of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. On August 30, 1965, a decision 
was given in CUB (Canadian Umpire 
Benefit) 2530, and on September 30, 
1965, a decision was delivered in CUB 
25306 


CUB 2530 


On December 28, 1964, the claimant 
filed an initial claim for benefit. The 
claim was allowed and a benefit period 
was established effective December 27, 
1964. 

On his every second week declarations 
of January 20, 1965, the claimant re- 
ported that he had been “ill and confined 


to bed on January 2, 1965.” The claim- 
ant was notified that benefit could not be 
paid as he had not fulfilled his waiting 
period. 

Upon his disputing this, a certificate 
of illness was obtained from the claim- 
ant’s physician, and this certificate stated 
that the claimant had been examined in 
the early morning of January 2, 1965, 
was found to have broncho-pneumonia, 
was examined on six subsequent occa- 
sions, and was declared fit to return to 
work on January 27, 1965. 

On February 11, 1965, following re- 
ceipt of this certificate, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant that he was 
disqualified and benefit suspended from 
January 2, 1965, to January 26, 1965, 
inclusive, on the ground that, as his 
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illness had commenced before the wait- 
ing period had expired, the claimant had 
failed to prove that he was capable of 
work as required by section 54(2)(a) of 
the Act (also section 66 of the Act). 

The claimant appealed this dis- 
qualification to the board of referees on 
February 23, 1965. 

The claimant’s union filed a very de- 
tailed brief submitting that the waiting 
period ought to be interpreted as mean- 
ing “full working week” as that term is 
defined in Regulation 155(2), and sub- 
mitting further that it is both inconsist- 
ent and unfair to define “week” for the 
purposes of Regulation 155 as being the 
number of days “normally” worked dur- 
ing a week by the claimant’s grade, class 
or shift, but to define “week” for pur- 
poses of Section 55(1) of the Act as 
being a full seven days. 


The board of referees heard the case 
on March 18, 1965, and unanimously 
allowed the claimant’s appeal. In so do- 
ing, the board made the following obser- 
vations: 

. . In Exhibit 1, the claimant 
states “I was ill and confined to bed 
on the 2 Jan/65.” As a result the 
local claims officer, in Ex. 2, ad- 
vised the claimant that benefit could 
not be paid “as he took ill before 
his waiting period was served in 
full.” Exhibit 3 is noted, as well as 
the insurance officer’s decision in 
which he makes reference to the 
fact “only five-sixths of the waiting 
period could be served.” Only after 
serious consideration and discus- 
sion, this board concluded there 
would appear to be an inconsistency 
in the application of the waiting 
period as related to the benefit peri- 
od—i.e., benefit period extends 
from Sunday to Saturday even 
though most industries base their 
employment as in this instance on a 
5-day work week. Similarly, the 
wages would extend to cover the 
same period of a calendar week— 
Sunday to Saturday. The board was 
unable to find any verification in 
fact for the practice of basing a 
waiting period on a 6-day week and 
have concluded that the waiting 
period should be based on and con- 
sistent with the 5-day work week 
and would make reference to Regu- 
lation 155(5). Reference should also 
be made to section 57(2)(a) and (b) 
of the Act. 


On May 13, 1965, the insurance offi- 
cer appealed the board’s decision to the 
umpire, and his notice of appeal con- 
tains the following submissions: 
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1. The claimant established a be- 
nefit period effective 27 December, 
1964, at a rate of $36 per week. As 
the claimant became incapable of 
work by reason of illness on Sa- 
turday, 2 January, 1965, he was, 
therefore, subject to disqualification 
for that day under _ section 
54(2)(a) of the Act, unless he was 
entitled to relief from this dis- 
qualification as provided in section 
66 of the Act. In effect section 
54(2)(a) provides that a claimant 
is disqualified in respect of every 
day for which he fails to prove that 
he was capable of work. 

2. Under section 69(3) of the 
Act, where a claimant is subject to 
disqualification for any days, a de- 
duction is made from _ benefits 
otherwise payable to him, in respect 
of the week involved, of an amount 
equal to one-sixth of his weekly rate 
of benefit for each such day in that 
week (CUB-1493). In the present 
case, a disqualification for one day, 
or 1/6 of the claimant’s weekly rate 
of $36, was applicable in respect of 
his incapacity for Saturday, 2 
January, 1965, leaving a balance of 
$30 accrued to his credit for that 
week, which is less than his weekly 
rate of $36. 


3. Section 55 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act provides that 
an insured person is not entitled 
to receive benefit in respect of 
his benefit period until the expira- 
tion of a waiting period commen- 
cing with the day on which the ben- 
efit period was established and 
ending on the day that benefits 
equal to his weekly benefit rate 
would have accrued. 


4. The board of referees erred in 
considering that the waiting period 
was on the basis of days and that a 
five-day work week bears any direct 
relationship to the waiting period. It 
is specifically provided in section 55 
of the Act that the waiting period is 
an amount equal to the claimant’s 
weekly rate of benefit and the full 
amount must have accrued before 
the claimant becomes entitled to 
receive benefit (CUB’s 1341, 1493, 
1580, 1769; 2075): 


5. Since an amount of $30 only 
had accrued before the claimant 
became incapable of work on Sa- 
turday, 2 January, 1965, it is clear 
that he had not become entitled to 
receive benefit before becoming in- 
capable of work by reason of 
illness, so that the relief provision 
in section 66 of the Act was not 
applicable in his case. 


6. It is respectfully submitted that 
the board of referees’ decision is in 
error and should be reversed. 


The record shows that the claimant 
fell ill in the early morning of January 2, 
1965, and that, as a result, he was im- 
mediately incapacitated for work. 

The record shows also that when the 
claimant fell ill, he had not completed 
his “waiting period” and, therefore, had 
not become entitled to receive benefit 
before becoming incapable of work by 
reason of illness. 

Much as I sympathize with the claim- 
ant’s misfortune, the Act must be ap- 
plied as it stands. 

Consequently I decide to allow the 
appeal. 


CUB 2531 


The claimant, a bachelor, 28 years 
old, filed an initial application for benefit 
with the local office.....on March 3, 
1965, and was registered for employ- 
ment as a “beef sider.” He stated at the 
time that he had last worked in that 
capacity for a co-operative slaughter- 
house from 1952 to March 1, 1965, 
when his employment terminated for the 
following reasons: 

When I reported for work on 
Monday morning, March Ist, I im- 
mediately asked for a day off be- 
cause I had some time left from my 
annual vacation, but my employer 
replied that he could not give me a 
half-day off. I worked for one half- 
hour and I asked him if I could 
leave. He gave me the morning off. 
At noon-time I called to inform 
him that I would not report for 
work that afternoon. He then told 
me to go and see him. I went 
yesterday morning but, in the 
meantime, he had sent me a letter 
of dismissal. 


The employer stated that the claim- 
ant’s employment had been terminated 
because of repeated absences “after hav- 
ing been warned many times.” The 
claimant later declared that the employ- 
er’s report was “correct.” 


Claimant Advised 


On March 22, 1965, the insurance 
officer advised the claimant that he was 
disqualified and that his benefits were 
suspended from February 28 to April 
10, 1965, inclusive, in accordance with 
section 60(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act for “having lost his em- 
ployment by reason of his own miscon- 
duct.” 


On April 5, 1965, the claimant stated: 


I.....declare that on March 1, 
1965, I asked for a day off and my 
employer.....refused, saying that 
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there were already too 
competent men absent. 

I went to see him again and, as 
he had granted me a half-day off, I 
told him that I was taking it. At 
11:30 a.m., I called ... to tell him 
that I would not report for work 
that afternoon. He simply told me 
to go and see him the following 
day. He did not tell me on the 
telephone that if I did not report 
for work that afternoon, I would be 
dismissed. 

I did not ask for this holiday 
because I was sick, but simply be- 
cause I wanted to rest, and besides, 
the company still owed me 4 days 
of my annual vacation. 


On April 20, 1965, in a letter to the 
chairman of the Union of Packing Plant 
Workers, the employer stated: 

After having carefully studied 
your demands concerning this case 
and being agreeable to giving an 
employee a chance of rehabilitation, 
we accept to employ (the claimant) 
again as early as Monday, April 26, 
1965, with the same seniority rights 
and the same wages but with the 
following restrictions, which will be 
binding for the executive of your 
Union and for (the claimant): 

1. At the first offence by reason 
of alcoholic beverages, immediate 
dismissal. 

2. The employee’s cumulative re- 
cord to date will be valid. 

Seal bew tact: sor hirines.)/(the 
claimant) again will neither serve 
as a precedent nor serve as a test 
case in the event of a similar griev- 
ance regarding other employees. 

4. The Union must agree not to 
interfere in any way with the Co- 
operative if (the claimant) is dis- 
missed in the future for the reason 
stated in clause no. 1 mentioned 
above. 


Appealed to Board of Referees 


On April 22, 1965, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees. 

The Union obtained my re- 
instatement as of April 26, 1965. In 
view of the fact that my employer 
is hiring me again, I presume that 
he did not have any valid reasons 
for dismissing me and I, therefore, 
ask that unemployment insurance 
benefits be paid to me for the period 
of my unemployment. 


many 


The board of referees heard the case 
on May 20, 1965. The claimant was not 
present at the hearing. The board of 
referees unanimously upheld the insur- 
ance officer’s decision. 

On June 8, 1965, the Union of 
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Parliament 





Speech from the Throne 


The Government’s intention to estab- 
lish a Health Resources Fund of $500 
million “to provide for the expected ex- 
pansion of health services,” was an- 
nounced in the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of the first session of the 
27th Parliament on January 18. 

The introduction of a measure to set 
up the Canada Assistance Plan “to ena- 
ble the provinces to provide, on a com- 
prehensive and flexible basis, adequate 
assistance to individuals and families in 
need,” was also forecast. 


Packing Plant Workers appealed to the 
Umpire. The appeal, signed by the 
claimant and by the chairman of the 
Union, reads: 


I telephoned at 11:30 a.m. and 
there was no question of my dismis- 
sal; my employer only asked that I 
go and see him the following morn- 
ing. If he had told me that I was to 
be dismissed, I would have reported 
for work, which I have been able to 
prove. In view of these facts, I 
complained to my Union, and the 
latter obtained by re-instatement 
under the same conditions as 
before. I cannot understand why I 
should be denied my benefits for six 
weeks, since the Union won its 
point. I was sure that my appeal 
would be allowed. That is why I did 
not appear at the hearing. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


According to the evidence on file, it is 
clear that the claimant stayed away from 
work without permission on the after- 
noon of March 1, 1965, and that, as a 
result of this absence, which followed 
many other similar absences, he lost his 
employment. This is misconduct within 
the meaning of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act and his disqualification un- 
der section 60(1) of the Act was, there- 
fore, fully justified. 

The fact that, at the request of the 
Union, the employer agreed to give him 
“a certain chance of rehabilitation” by 
taking him on again on April 26, 1965, 
cannot, under the circumstances, consti- 
tute favourable evidence on the claim- 
ant’s behalf. 

I, therefore, decide to confirm the 
unanimous decision of the board of ref- 
erees and to dismiss the claimant’s ap- 
peal. 


Other matters 
Speech included: 

e a proposal to establish “a vigorous 
program, in co-operation with the proy- 
inces, to foster the training of workers 
and to assist in bringing into productive 
employment those who are now unem- 
ployed or inadequately employed;” 

e a measure to improve the system of 
training allowances provided under feder- 
al-provincial agreements; 

e legislation to enlarge and improve 
the existing taxation incentive to under- 
take research and development intended 
to improve the technical capabilities of 
Canadian industry; 

e legislation to establish a Science 
Council of Canada in order to further 
encourage the progress of scientific re- 
search; 

e the creation of a fund for financing 
major rural development projects, and 
amendments to legislation regarding 
agricultural rehabilitation; 

® measures designed to raise and safe- 
guard farm incomes, and revision of the 
Crop insurance Act, “for the purpose of 
enabling crop insurance to be available 
to all farmers;” 

eo a measure for the development of 
the commercial fisheries of Canada, and 
a proposal for income support for in- 
shore fishermen in years of catch failure; 

e a resolution concerning the Canada- 
United States Agreement on Automotive 
Products; 

e legislation to establish a Canada 
Development Corporation; 

e legislation to establish a Company 
of Young Canadians “to provide young 
people with the opportunities they are 
seeking for constructive service to the 
community, at home and abroad;” 

e a program of Canadian scholarships 
and bursaries for students undertaking 
higher education, and amendments to 
the Student Loans Act; 

e a substantial increase in the federal 
financial assistance to universities for the 
academic year 1966-67; 

e legislation on unemployment insur- 
ance; 

e measures respecting the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, and safety in 
employment; 

e legislation to amend the Canadian 
Citizenship Act, in order to ensure 
equality of rights for all citizens; 


Continued on page 129 
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Cases Nos. 15 to 18 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Four Disputes 


Four separate disputes, involving a 
low rental Government-sponsored house, 
a statutory holiday payment, a spare 
brakeman’s bid for passenger rates, and 
a conductor and crew’s claim over 
freight and passenger rates of pay, were 
dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration at hearings in 
Montreal on November 15, 1965. 


In each case the one-man tribunal of 
Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan disallowed 
the claims. 

The four claims and the award of the 

arbitrator in Cases Nos. 15, 16, 17 and 
18 are: 
Case No. 15—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Pacific Region) and the Transportation- 
Communication Employees Union over 
the right to occupy a dwelling at Wetas- 
kiwin, Alberta on August 5, 1964. 


The agency dwelling at Wetaskiwin 
became vacant on August 5, 1964. The 
position of agent had been advertised 
with dwelling, but the successful applicant 
decided to live elsewhere. Two senior 
operators were offered the dwelling, but 
both declined. An operator asked to be 
allowed to occupy the dwelling, but he 
contended that the company was obliged 
to provide him with it for $5.00 per 
month, including free fuel and light. 

According to an article of the agree- 
ment, “At stations where dwelling, fuel 
and light are provided, the dwelling... 
will be reserved exclusively for the use 
of the Agent and his family unless he 
elects to reside elsewhere, in which event 
the senior permanently established Op- 
erator having a family shall have the 
first refusal. If no assigned Agent... 
the senior .. . Operator . . . shall have 
the exclusive use .. . except that a junior 
Telegrapher . . . may retain it in prefer- 
ence to a senior Telegrapher later ap- 
pointed.” 


The union contended that the failure 
of the company to grant the accommo- 
dation privilege was a clear violation of 
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another clause of the article reading: “A 
rental deduction of $5.00 per month will 
be made from all Telegraphers occupy- 
ing Company’s dwellings .. .” 

The company declined the union’s 
claim on the grounds that the provision 
carried no obligation to supply accom- 
modation for those mentioned in it, and 
only applied when the company offered 
such quarters. No such offer had been 
made to the operator in question. 


The arbitrator was convinced that the 
company advertisement indicated an in- 
tention to provide accommodation to 
those mentioned in the article. But the 
question remained whether the operator 
could be considered eligible. To have 
living quarters for $5.00 per month 
represents a monetary benefit over and 
above income from salary. Did the com- 
pany intend granting this privilege to 
employees other than described in the 
first clause? There is nothing in the 
provision referring to operators lower in 
the seniority scale. In this instance the 
accommodation was offered to the 
“senior permanently established opera- 
tor” and he declined. When the second 
operator declined, the company decided 
to go no lower in the seniority scale. 
According to the arbitrator, to grant this 
claim, the article would have to be 
changed to include those in the lower 
echelons. The possibility of a $5.00 per 
month accommodation is limited by the 
language used to the two employees 
mentioned in the article. This claim was 
therefore denied. 


Case No. 16—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (SD & PC 
Dept.) and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over the statutory holiday pay- 
ment claim of a waiter for January 1, 
1965: 


On December 28, 1964, the waiter 
reported that owing to illness he would 
not be able to take his assigned run. He 
reported for duty January 5 and subse- 


quently requested and was granted an- 
nual vacation pay for January 1 to 4 
inclusive. The company declined pay- 
ment for New Year’s day, January 1, 
1965, on the grounds that the employee 
was not entitled to holiday pay accord- 
ing to an article reading: “In order to 
qualify . . . an employee must have 
rendered 520 hours’ cumulative service 
within a twelve-month period since the 
last date of employment and must, im- 
mediately preceding and immediately 
following such holiday, have fulfilled the 
requirements of his assignment .. .” 

The company could not dispute that 
the waiter had 520 hours of cumulative 
service within a twelve-month period, 
but it was also clear he was not present 
to fulfil his assignment “immediately 
preceding and immediately following 
such holiday”. 

The union contended that since a 
leave of absence owing to illness is 
recognized for vacation purposes, it 
should be accepted as the true interpre- 
tation of the statutory holiday rule 
which states: “Time off duty on account 
of bona fide illness, . . . not exceeding a 
total of 60 days .. . shall be included in 
the computation of service for vacation 
purposes.” 

The company argued that not only 
had the waiter not fulfilled his job re- 
quirements immediately preceding and 
immediately following the holiday, but 
his absence was not an authorized leave. 
(The company described authorized 
leave as that which has been requested 
and granted before the period of ab- 
sence.) 

The arbitrator said that at first glance 
it would appear that the company’s 
granting a leave of absence that included 
the holiday in question should be consid- 
ered as “authorized leave.” However, 
since the waiter had not fulfilled the 
other requirement to “render compensat- 
ed service on his assignment . . . im- 
mediately preceding or following the 
holiday,” this claim was denied. 
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Case No. 17—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen over three claims made 
by a brakeman for 405 miles at pas- 
senger rates from Palmerston to Toronto 
with insufficient crew, December 15, 
1963. 


The brakeman, who was on the spare- 
board at Palmerston, submitted a claim 
for 153 miles at passenger rate on the 
grounds that the company violated an 


article of the agreement by not using 


him as an additional member of a train 
crew consisting of only the conductor, 
motorman and baggageman on duty 
from Palmerston to Toronto on De- 
cember 15, 1963. He also claimed 102 
miles at passenger rate under the provi- 
sions of another article of the agreement 
on the grounds that, if on duty, he 
would have been held at Toronto for 21 
hours and 5 minutes; and 150 miles at 
passenger rate under a third article on 
the ground that he would have returned 
from Toronto to Palmerston deadhead 
on December 16, 1963. 


The dispute hinges on an interpreta- 
tion of an article on the number of the 
crew needed for passenger service. It 
reads: Rule (a) “Passenger trains not 
handling a local baggage car will have a 
conductor and two brakemen; passenger 
trains handling a local baggage car will 
have a conductor, train baggageman and 
one brakeman... .’ 


The union urged that Rule (b) of the 
article is an exception to Rule (a) and 
that Rule (a) governs in all cases. 
Rule (b), which governs the manning of 
oil, electric and other motor coaches 
reads: “When no ttrailer is operated, 
crew will consist of a conductor (and 
motorman) except where the volume of 
baggage and express to be handled war- 
rants ... a baggageman and brakeman.” 


The company contended that a 
“passenger train” covered by Rule (a) is 
separate and distinct from that contem- 
plated by Rule (b). The first deals with 
conventional passenger trains pulled by a 
locomotive and consisting of standard 
passenger train equipment, while the sec- 
ond concerns motor coaches which are 
powered individually and are not de- 
signed to pull any significant amount of 
other equipment. These motor coaches 
did not contain any head end equipment 
of the type used on conventional passen- 
ger trains. The company also reasoned 
that Rule (b) concerns itself only with 
the existence or non-existence of a trail- 
er. 

A study of these rules convinced the 
arbitrator that (b) was designed for a 
distinctly different purpose than (a). It 
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had to be considered alone to determine 
the validity of the claim. According to 
(b), when a trailer is operated, the crew 
“will consist of a conductor (and motor- 
man) and either a baggageman or a 
brakeman, and when conditions warrant, 
both a baggageman and a brakeman.” 


It seemed that conditions at the time 
in question did not warrant both a bag- 
gageman and a brakeman. The two 
motor coaches had the required baggage- 
man, and the addition of an empty dead- 
head coach could not reasonably be in- 
terpreted as warranting additional crew. 

For these reasons this claim was de- 
nied. 


Case No. 18—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over the claims of a conductor 
and Toronto crew for differences in pay 
between freight rates claimed and pas- 
senger rates paid on runs between To- 
ronto and Montreal, June 2 and 3, 1964. 


The conductor and crew were on a 
Toronto to Montreal run June 2, 1964, 
and Montreal to Toronto, June 3, 1964. 
Both trains handled passengers between 
Toronto and Dorval. On June 2 and 3, 
the conductor and crew claimed freight 
rates, and were paid at passenger rates. 
The employees then submitted claims for 
the difference between the freight and 
passenger rates on the ground that the 
company had violated an article of the 
agreement headed, “Combination Ser- 
vice”, reading: “Trainmen performing 
more than one class of road service in a 
day or trip will be paid for the entire 
service at the highest rate applicable to 
any class of service performed. The 
overtime basis for the rate paid will 
apply for the entire trip.” 

The crew members were on trains 18 
and 19, operating between Toronto pass- 
enger depot and Montreal Bonaventure 
express-freight yard and return. The un- 
ion said that in the fall of 1963, train 18 
no longer came to the Montreal passen- 
ger station, but was diverted to Bona- 
venture Yard, via yard tracks and spur. 
Train 19 operated from that yard loca- 
tion. The public was then advised that 
there was no passenger service on trains 
18 and 19 east of Dorval for the exclu- 
sive purpose of handling express-freight 
and mail. 

The company claimed that the trains 
are passenger trains, and that movement 
of the equipment from Dorval to 
Bonaventure was incidental to the main 
purpose of the train. The union argued 
that a note under the current B.R.T. 
schedule was applicable to mixed train 
service, namely, trains containing both 
freight and passengers. According to an 


article of the current schedule, “Freight 
trains which only incidentally contain a 
car devoted to passenger train transpor- 
tation service shall be classed as freight 
trains, and passenger trains which only 
incidentally contain cars moved in con- 
nection with freight transportation shall 
be classed as passenger trains.” Referring 
to the company’s claim that the last 
paragraph of an article was of determin- 
ing importance, namely, “Passenger rates 
of pay and conditions will apply in han- 
dling deadhead passenger equipment 
when passengers are handled during the 
course of the trip or day’s work paid on 
a continuous time basis,” the union stat- 
ed that the purpose of the trains between 
Bonaventure Yard, Montreal, and 
Dorval is not that of handling deadhead 
equipment. The majority of cars are 
loaded with express-freight and mail. 


The company explained that since 
Bonaventure, which had no passenger 
facilities, was being used and not Central 
Station, passengers were informed that 
trains 18 and 19 would not contain 
passengers east of Dorval after Sept. 7. 
The passenger coach therefore became 
“deadhead passenger equipment” for the 
rest of the trip, approximately 9.5 miles. 
The company pointed out that the crews 
of both trains had not objected to the 
continuance of pay at passenger rates 
after September 7 until a year later. 


The company further argued that the 
forerunner of the last paragraph of the 
same article was contained in a memo- 
randum of understanding signed at 
Toronto between the company and the 
Order of Railroad Conductors and the 
Brotherhood in June 1930. It reads: “It 
was agreed that freight rates and rules 
will apply where passengers are not han- 
dled during the same trip or day’s work 
paid on a continuous time basis, and that 
passenger rates and rules will apply 
where passengers are handled in any 
portion of day’s trip or work paid on a 
continuous time basis.” 


The arbitrator pointed out that the 
last paragraph of the article was de- 
signed to deal with a situation exactly 
similar to that under review. It reads: 
“Passenger rates of pay and conditions 
will apply in handling deadhead passen- 
ger equipment when passengers are han- 
dled during the course of the trip or 
day’s work paid on a continuous time 
basis.” This provision covers the three 
important items for determining this 
problem: Passengers are handled during 
the course of each of these trips; the 
crew are paid on a continuous time 
basis; and the passenger car is handled 
deadhead between Dorval and Bona- 
venture Yard and return. 


On this finding, the claim was denied. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, January 1966 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.3 per cent to 141.2 at the 
beginning of January from 140.8 in De- 
cember. The index for January was 3.1 
per cent above the January 1965 level 
OL 136.9. 

Increases in food, housing, and tobac- 
co and alcohol indexes in the current 
period outweighed a decrease in the 
clothing index. The transportation and 
health and personal care indexes edged 
up fractionally, but the recreation and 
reading index was unchanged. 

The food index rose 0.7 per cent to 
140.6 from 139.6 in December. Higher 
prices were reported for beef, pork, fish, 
chicken, most fruits and vegetables, tea, 
coffee, butter and shortening. Prices 
were lower for eggs, oranges, orange 
juice, tomatoes, celery, most bakery and 
cereal products, evaporated milk and 
turkey. 

The housing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
142.9 from 142.4. In the shelter compo- 
nent, price increases were reported for 
rent and home-ownership costs, includ- 
ing mortgages and repairs. In household 
operation, higher prices for furniture, 
electricity, household help and some 
household supplies outweighed lower 
prices for appliances, floor coverings, 
cotton sheets, and soap flakes. The 
clothing index declined 0.9 per cent to 
122.7 from 123.8, reflecting generally 
lower prices for men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear, and piece goods. Special 
January sale prices were reported for 
clothing and piece goods, which out- 
weighed higher prices for footwear 
men’s shirts, boys’ trousers and pyjamas. 

The transportation index moved up 
0.2 per cent to 149.1 from 148.8. A 
more than seasonal increase of 14.0 per 
cent in train fares outweighed slightly 
lower prices for new cars. 

The health and personal care index 
edged up 0.1 per cent to 178.1 from 
177.9 as a result of increased prices for 
personal care items. 

The recreation and reading index re- 
mained at the December level of 155.4. 
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Increased prices for newspapers and bi- 
cycles were offset by lower prices for 
radios, televisions, and phonograph 
records. 

The tobacco and alcohol index ad- 
vanced 0.7 per cent to 123.1 from 122.3 
as a result of higher prices for cigarettes 
and cigarette tobacco. 


Group indexes in January 1965 were: 
food, 132.5, housing 139.8, clothing 
119.2, transportation 146.3, health and 
personal care 173.3, recreation and read- 
ing 154.0, tobacco and alcohol 121.7. 


British Retail, November 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962—100) rose to 113.6 at mid- 
November from 113.1 at mid-October. 
The index one year earlier was 108.8. 


The index of food prices rose to 112.2 
from 111.4 in October. Increases in the 
average prices of eggs, tomatoes, apples 
and fish were partly offset by a reduction 
in the price of beef. Prices for the fuel 
and light group rose by 34 per cent. 
The services group rose by one half of 
I percent: 


Wholesale, December 1965 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39100) rose 0.7 per cent in December 
to 255.5 from the November index of 
253.8, and was 3.9 per cent higher than 
the December 1964 index of 246.0. Seven 
of the eight major group indexes ad- 
vanced and one declined. 

The animal products group index rose 
2.8 per cent in December to 293.8 from 
the November index of 285.9. An ad- 
vance of 0.6 per cent to 219.5 from 
218.2 was recorded in the vegetable prod- 
ucts group index. Increases of 0.2 per 
cent or less occurred in the following 
major group indexes: chemical products 
to 204.8 from 204.3; wood products to 
334.1 from 333.8. 

The iron products group index moved 
down to 266.3 from 266.4 in November 
and the non-ferrous metals products ad- 
vanced to 222.6 from 222.4. 


City Consumer, December 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949-100) 
advanced in nine of the ten regional 
cities between November and December 
1965. 


The index for Edmonton-Calgary re- 
mained unchanged. Increases ranged 
from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s and 
Winnipeg to 0.5 per cent in Montreal 
and Vancouver. 


The component indexes exhibited mix- 
ed movements among the regional cities. 
Food indexes were higher in nine cities 
and unchanged in one. Increases ranged 
from 0.2 per cent in St. John’s to 1.7 per 
cent in Montreal. Indexes for housing 
were constant in six cities and slightly 
higher in four. Clothing indexes moved 
up in nine cities and down in one. 
Transportation indexes held steady in 
eight cities and were fractionally higher 
in two. Health and personal care indexes 
showed mixed movements, with in- 
creases in four cities, decreases in three 
cities, and no change in three. Recrea- 
tion and reading indexes rose in four 
cities, fell in three, and remained un- 
changed in three. Tobacco and alcohol 
indexes were steady in nine cities and up 
slightly in one. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and De- 
cember were: Montreal + 0.7 to 140.1; 
Vancouver + 0.7 to 136.4; Halifax 
-+- 0.6 to 135.9; Saint John ++ 0.6 to 
138.2; Saskatoon-Regina + 0.5 to 
133.3; Toronto + 0.4 to 142.5; Ottawa 
+= 0,3 to 140.5;"St:* John’s "0: ie to 
123.6*; Winnipeg + 0.1 to 136.6; Ed- 
monton-Calgary unchanged at 131.5. 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39100) rose 0.3 per 
cent in December to 346.1 from 345.0 in 
November. On the 1949 base it rose to 
151.8 from 151.3. 


The price index of non-residential 
building materials (1949—100) rose 0.5 
per cent to 149.2 from 148.5. 





*On base June 1951—100 
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List No. 208 


Publications Received by 
Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 


Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Pub- 
lications listed may be borrowed by 


| making application to the Librarian, 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publi- 
cation desired and the month in which it 
was listed in the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY 
OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE. Report for the Year 1964. 
London, HMSO, 1964. Pp.163. 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE BOARD. Report for the 
Year ended 31st December, 1964. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1965. Pp. 108. 

3. SASKATCHEWAN. PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSION. Report of 
the Nineteenth Annual Survey of Sal- 
aries and Wages, August 1965. Regina 
1900, Pp. 15: 


Automation 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Technological Changes in the 


Railway Industry, Maritime Area of 
CNR. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 
Pps107. 


A study of changing manpower re- 
quirements in the railway industry be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

5. FENSHAM, PETER J. The Dy- 
namics of a Changing Technology; a 
Case Study in Textile Manufacturing 
[by] Peter J. Fensham [and] Douglas 
Hooper. Foreword by O. L. Zangwill. 
London, Tavistock Publications, 1964. 
Pp.248. 

Describes a case study of the intro- 
duction of automatic looms in a textile 
weaving company. The effects of this 
innovation are observed and commented 
on. 


Business 

6, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. CANADIAN OF- 
FICE. Chartbook of Current Business 
Trends in Canada. 1965 ed. Montreal, 
1965. 1 volume (various pagings). 
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7. STIGLER, GEORGE JOSEPH. 
Capital and Rates of Return in Manu- 
facturing Industries; a Study by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York. Princeton, N.J,, Princeton 
University Press, 1963. Pp.229. 

Partial Contents: The flow of invest- 
ment and the pattern of rates of return. 
Competition and the rates of return. The 
rate of investment. Labor and capital. 


8. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. A Handbook of Small 
Business Finance. 7th ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp. 80. 

Partial Contents: What is financial 
management. Financial statements. 
Ratio analysis of financial statements. 
Break-even analysis. The borrower and 
his banker. Short and intermediate-term 
credit. Long-term financing. Equity 
financing. 


Collective Bargaining 


9. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Collective Agree- 
ment Provisions in Major-Manufacturing 
Establishments. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1965. Pp.61. 

This study is based on the collective 
agreements in effect in 361 manufactur- 
ing establishments with 300 or more 
non-office employees, as of January 1, 
1962. Provisions are reviewed under the 
following headings: union security, seni- 
ority, hours of work, premium pay for 
time worked, pay for time not worked, 
pay guarantees, grievances and arbitra- 
tion, special provisions for women, older 
or handicapped workers, and miscellane- 
ous provisions. 

10. GOLDEN, AUBREY E. Trade 
Unions and Collective Bargaining in 
Automated Society. Toronto, the author, 
1965. Pp.39. 

“Paper prepared for Annual Con- 
ference of Exchange for Political Ideas 
in Canada, Toronto, May 29th, 1965.” 

This paper is concerned with the 
problems of labour in coping with auto- 
mation and how collective bargaining 
can be used in arriving at solutions, 

11. INTERNATIONAL METAL- 
WORKERS’ FEDERATION. Collective 
Bargaining and the Metal Unions; a 


Trade Union Training Manual. Geneva, 
1964. Pp.88. 

Contents: The meaning of collective 
bargaining. Preparing the negotiators. 
Bases for the study of wages. Preparing 
the union members. Preparing public 
opinion, Legal aids and_ obstacles. 
Factfinding and research. Time and 
money. Wage categories. 

12. WALTON, RICHARD EUGENE. 
A Behavioral Theory of Labor Negotia- 
tions; an Analysis of a Social Interaction 
System [by] Richard E. Walton [and] 
Robert B. McKersie. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, c1965. Pp. 437. 

“This book is about labor negotiations 
in particular and social negotiations in 
general.” After developing their theory 
of labour negotiations the authors sug- 
gest how this theory might be applied in 
other areas, specifically, in international 
relations and civil rights. 


Economic Conditions 


The first five pamphlets were prepared 
and issued by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment in Paris in 1965. 

13. Economic Surveys; Austria. May 
1965. Ep: 33: 

14. Economic Surveys; France. July 
1965. Pp. 57. 


15. Economic Surveys; Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. May 
1965. Pp. 54. 

16. Economic Surveys; Spain. July 
1965. Pp. 54. 

17. Economic Surveys; United King- 
dom. June 1965. Pp. 40. 

18. UNITED NATIONS, SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL, 1961- (THANT). 
Planning for Economic Development. 
Vol. 2. Studies of National Planning 
Experience. New York, United Nations, 
1965. 2 parts. 

Contents of Vol. 2: Pt. 1. Private 
enterprise and mixed economies. Pt. 2. 
Centrally planned economies. 


Education 


19. ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND COLLEGES OF CANADA. 
COMMISSION ON THE FINANCING 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN CANA- 
DA. Financing Higher Education in 
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Canada; being the Report of a Com- 
mission to the Association of Universi- 
ties and Colleges of Canada, Successor 
to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and Colleges and its Execu- 
tive Agency, the Canadian Universities 
Foundation. Toronto, Published for the 
Association . . . by University of Toronto 
Press and Les presses de I’Université 
Laval [Quebec], 1965. Pp. [104] 

Commissioners: V. W. Bladen, chair- 
man; L.-P. Dugal, M. W. McCutcheon 
[and] Howard I. Ross. 

The Commission’s Terms of Refer- 
ence were “to study, and report and 
make recommendations on the financing 
of universities and colleges of Canada 
with particular reference to the decade 
ending in 1975 . . .” Various matters 
were studied such as the financial re- 
quirements of institutions (for their op- 
eration, research, physical facilities and 
student aid), tuition fees, government 
and foundation grants, etc. 


20. LONDON, ENG. CITY AND 
GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
Further Education for Technicians. 
London, 1964. Pp. [36] 

Discusses purposes and characteristics 
of part-time courses of further education 
for young people in industry who intend 
to become technicians. 


21. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Econometric Models of 
Education, Some Applications; Papers 
by Jan Tinbergen and H. C. Bos 
[and] James Blum, Louis Emmerij [and] 
Gareth Williams, OECD Fellows, Hu- 
man Resource Development Programme. 
Paris, 1965. Pp. 99. 

“The study contained in this volume is 
a first attempt . . . to build a mathe- 
matical model of the educational system, 
based . . . on its relationship to economic 
growth.” 


22. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. MEDITERRANEAN 
REGIONAL PROJECT. Education and 
Development; Country Reports: Spain. 
Parisni965, Ppt 35. 

Contents: A summary of educational 
policy, 1964-1965. The present educa- 
tional system. Future educational needs. 
Future development education. Expend- 
iture on education. 


23. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. MEDITERRANEAN 
REGIONAL PROJECT. Education and 
Development; Country Reports: Turkey. 
[Bariswel 905)8Ppm 189: 

Partial Contents: Education and eco- 
nomic development, Educational and so- 
cial development. The present educa- 
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tional system. Investment requirements 
for education. 

24. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. STUDY GROUP IN 
THE ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION. 
The Residual Factor and Economic 
Growth. Paris, 1964. Pp. 279. 

Contains papers presented at an 
OECD conference whose participants 
considered the contributions that educa- 
tion can make to economic growth, 


25. POLICY CONFERENCE ON 
ECONOMIC GROWTH AND _IN- 
VESTMENT IN EDUCATION, 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., 1961. [Report. Paris] 


Organization for Economic Co-operation | 


and Development [1962] 5 vols. 

Contents: v.l. Summary reports and 
conclusions; keynote speeches. v.2, Tar- 
gets for education in Europe in 1970; 
Paper by Ingvar Svennilson in associa- 
tion with F. Edding and L. Elvin. v.3. 
The challenge of aid to newly developing 
countries; papers by W. Arthur Lewis, F. 
H. Harbison, J. Tinbergen, in associa- 
tion with H. C. Bos and John Vaizey. 
v.4. The planning of education in rela- 
tion to economic growth; papers by 
Raymond Poignant, Sven Moberg and 
Moric Elazar. v.5. International flows of 
students; paper by J. R. Gass and R. F. 
Lyons of the OECD Directorate for 
Scientific Affairs. 


Industrial Relations 


26. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Proceedings 
of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 28 and 29, 
1964, Edited by Gerald G. Somers. 
Madison, 1965. Pp. 324. 

The participants considered social 
security and services, manpower policy 
and organization, area redevelopment, 
retraining, collective bargaining, indus- 
trial relations policies of American busi- 
nesses abroad, American trade unions, 
labour participation in management, and 
cost-benefit analysis of manpower and 
welfare programs. 


27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE. Reports to the Government of 
Ceylon on Labour-Management Rela- 
tions Training and on Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations and Personnel Manage- 
ment at the Gal Oya Development 
Board. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 112. 


Labour Supply 


28. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Employment and 
Manpower Utilization in Nova Scotia, 
1950 to 1960. A Joint Study prepared by 


the Federal and Nova Scotia Depart- 
ments of Labour, Ottawa, 1964. Pp. 265. 

Contents: Labour supply in Nova 
Scotia, 1950-1960. Labour demand in 
Nova Scotia, 1950-1960. Labour demand 
in manufacturing industries in selected 
labour markets. Unemployment. Sea- 
sonal unemployment. 


29. MIDDLE EAST CONFERENCE 
ON TRAINING AND MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT, TEHRAN, 1959. 
Manpower Development in the Middle 
East; Papers and Conclusions. Edited by 
George B. Baldwin. Tehran, Iran [Ford 
Foundation?] 1960. Pp. 118. 

Conference held November 
December 2, 1959. 


ea): NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. Public Policies and Man- 
power Resources; Proceedings 


28- 


power . . 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. 260. 
“An outgrowth of the 


and manpower, which led to the calling 
of a six-day conference at Arden House 
. . . November? 15-20, 319597: 

At this conference four areas of pub- 
lic policy—science, health, education, 
and employment practices—were con- 
sidered. The conference examined the 
influences which public policies and gov- 
ernment actions have on the development 
and utilization of manpower resources. 


31. NININGER, J. R. A Survey of 
Changing Employment Patterns at the 
Lakehead Cities of Port Arthur and 
Fort William. Prepared for the Ontario 
Economic Council by J. R. Nininger 
under the direction of F. W. P. Jones. 
[Toronto?] Ontario Economic Council, 
1964. Pp. 65. 


32. SEMINAR ON MANPOWER 
POLICY AND PROGRAM. 4th, 
Washington, D.C., 1964. Measurement 
of Technological Change, by Solomon 
Fabricant. Washington, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training, 1965. Pp. 32. 

Contains an address by Dr. Fabricant 
and a discussion on the talk. 


Labouring Classes 


33. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. The Canada Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1265 eer pao Te 

Text of Labour Code and of its 
Regulations in pocket at back of book- 
lets 

A brief summary of the provisions of 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 

34. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Looking ahead to 
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MANPOWER ~ 


of am 
Conference on Government and Man- — 
.New York, Columbia Uni- — 


National | 
Manpower Council’s study, Government | 











the World of Work. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1965, Pp. [51]. 

This booklet is intended for young 
people at school to give them a picture 
of the world of work. Includes a table of 
facts on selected occupations listing oc- 
cupation, field of employment, aptitudes, 
usual education and vocational prepara- 
tion, and employment prospects. 


35. CHADWICK, (SIR) EDWIN. 
Report on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population of Gt. Britain, 
1842. Edited with an introduction by M. 
W. Flinn. Edinburgh, University Press 
[1965] 

Sir Edwin Chadwick, 


who was 


Secretary of the Poor Law Commission 
of Great Britain, submitted this report to 


the Commission in May 1842. His report 


led to the British Public Health Act of 


1848 and the authorization of local 
Boards of Health, 

36. CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
PRODUCTIVITY, CADENABBIA, IT- 
ALY, 1961. Labor Productivity [edited 


by] John T. Dunlop [and] Vasilii P. 


- Diatchenko. 





the 


New York, McGraw-Hill 
[1964] Pp. 400. 

Conference sponsored by the Inter- 
national Economic Association and held 


at Cadenabbia, Lake Como, Italy, Au- 
_ gust 31 to September 8, 1961. 


Professor Dunlop is responsible for 
English edition and _ Professor 
Diatchenko is responsible for the Rus- 


- sian edition. 


Participants at this conference repre- 
sented the United States and Western 
and Eastern European countries. The 
papers presented came under four gener- 
al headings: concepts and measurement 
of productivity, international compari- 
sons of productivity, wages and produc- 
tivity, and technical, managerial and or- 
ganizational factors affecting productivi- 


_ ity, 


37. HAMILTON, CARL. What Ar- 
bitrators say about Seniority. Toronto, 
Legislative Department, United Steel- 


_ workers of America, 1964. Pp. 43. 


38. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


_ FOR LABOUR STUDIES. International 
_ Institute for Labour Studies, 1960-1964. 


Geneva, 19655Pp; 23, S. 
A review of the work of the Institute 


since its establishment by the Interna- 


tional Labour Organization. 
39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 


OFFICE. Examination of Grievances 


and Communications within the Un- 
dertaking. [Pt.1] Seventh item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1965. Pp. 123. At head 
of title: Report 7(1). International 
Labour Conference. 50th session, 1966. 
This report sets out the law and prac- 
tice in different countries relating to 
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grievances and communications within 
firms. Includes a questionnaire to be 
completed by member countries. 


40. JAFFE, ABRAM J. Disabled 
Workers in the Labor Market [by] A. J. 
Jaffe, Lincoln H. Day [and] Walter 
Adams. Totowa, N.J., Bedminster Press, 
1964. Pp. xiv, 191. 

“This study was conducted by the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research of 
Columbia University with the coopera- 
tion of the [U.S.] Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration .. .” 

The Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search of Columbia University in 1960 
conducted a survey among some 1300 
men in the New York metropolitan area 
who had become seriously, permanently 
disabled in the course of their employ- 
ment, to find out what happened to them 
insofar as their subsequent employment 
was concerned. 


41. LEBERGOTT, STANLEY. Man- 
power in Economic Growth; the Ameri- 
can Record since 1800. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 561. 

An analysis of the role of manpower 
in American economic growth since 
1800. Presents data on wages, employ- 
ment, labour force, unemployment, and 
prices for the decades from 1800 to 
1960. 


42. REID, GRAHAM LIVING- 
STONE, Ed. Fringe Benefits, Labour 
Costs and Social Security. Edited by 
G. L. Reid and D. J. Robertson. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1965. Pp. 336. 

Partial Contents: Supplementary la- 
bour costs in Britain before 1960. The 
cost of fringe benefits in British industry. 
Supplementary labour costs in Europe 
and Britain. Fringe benefits in the 
United States. Public versus private pro- 
tection against insecurity. Occupational 
pension schemes. Sick pay. Redundancy. 
The growth of holidays with pay in 
Britain. Company welfare benefits. 


43. VICKERS, (SIR) GEOFFREY, 
Industry, Human Relations, and Mental 
Health; an Address given at the 17th 
Annual Meeting of the World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health at Berne on 4 
August, 1964. London, Tavistock Pub- 
lications, 1965. Pp. 14. 


Pensions 


44. COMMERCE CLEARING 
HOUSE CANADIAN LIMITED. Your 
Canada Pension Plan, 1965. Don Mills, 
Ontailoosl Pps). 

45. RUBIN, HAROLD. Pensions and 
Employee Mobility in the Public Service. 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1965. Ppowl05; 

A study of the effects of pension plans 
on employee mobility at the professional 


level based primarily on a mail survey of 
selected agencies of federal, state and 
local governments. The survey included 
some public universities and colleges. 


Sociology 


46. HONIGMANN, JOHN JOSEPH. 
Eskimo Townsmen [by] John J. and 
Irma Honigmann. Ottawa, Canadian 
Research Centre for Anthropology, 
University of Ottawa, 1965. Pp. 278. 

“Material for this report was collected 
by [the authors] from March 1 to Au- 
gust 27, 1963, while under contract to 
the Northern Coordination and Research 
Centre, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources .. .” 

The authors wrote their report after 
having lived in Frobisher Bay on Baffin 
Island in 1963. 

47. PORTER, JOHN ARTHUR. The 
Vertical Mosaic; an Analysis of Social 
Class and Power in Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1965. Pp. 
626. 

“This book is an attempt to examine 
the hitherto unexplored subjects of social 
class and power in Canadian society.” 


Wages and Hours 


48. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Hours of 
Work. Edited by Clyde E. Dankert, 
Floyd C. Mann [and] Herbert R. 
Northrup. New York, Harper and Row, 
¢€1965. Pp. 208: 

Partial Contents: The reduction in 
hours. The influence of collective bar- 
gaining on hours. The influence of legis- 
lation on hours. Hours of work in 
Canada [by] W. R. Dymond and George 
Saunders. Shift work and the shorter 
workweek. Automation, unemployment, 
and shorter hours. 

49. INTERNATIONAL METAL- 
WORKERS’ FEDERATION. Wage Sys- 
tems and the Metal Unions; a Trade 
Union Training Manual. Geneva, 1963. 
Pp. 256. 

Contents: Wage systems. Time study. 
Incentive plans. Job evaluation. 


50. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Wages and Labour Mo- 
bility; a Report by a Group of In- 
dependent Experts on the Relation be- 
tween Changes in Wage Differentials and 
the Pattern of Employment. With a 
Foreword on the Implications of the 
Study for Incomes Policy, by Pieter de 
Wolff. Paris, 1965. Pp.258. 

Partial Contents: Changes in wage 
structures. Changes in the structure of 
employment. The amount and character- 
istics of job changing. Job choice by 
young workers and the unemployed. The 
relation of differential wage movements 
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and the redistribution of labour among 
industries. The occupational allocation 
of labour. Geographical mobility. 


Women—Employment 


51. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Women Workers: Work- 
ing Hours and Services; a Survey in 21 
Countries, by Viola Klein. Paris, 1965. 
Pp.100. 

Based on a survey of working condi- 
tions for women in 21 member countries 
of OECD. Considers four topics: 1. 
working hours and time-tables in force 
in four different occupational categories; 
2. Community services to help working 
women with family responsibilities; 3. 
Special arrangements and facilities for 
expectant mothers and those with young 
children; 4. Opening and closing times of 
shops, post offices, etc. in relation to 
working hours. 

52. WOMEN’S INFORMATION 
AND STUDY CENTRE. Comeback; a 
Guide for the Educated Woman return- 
ing to Work. London, 1964. Pp.40. 

Contains a Table of information list- 
ing occupation, proportion of women 
presently employed, openings, basic 
training courses, refresher courses, and, 
part-time work available in the occupa- 
tion. 

Indicates the opportunities for em- 
ployment existing for qualified women 
and the availability of refresher courses 
and training facilities for the vocational- 
ly unqualified woman. 


Miscellaneous 


53. BREWERS ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADA. Brewing in Canada. Ottawa, 
1965. Pp.142. 

54. CONFERENCE EUROPEENNE 
SUR . LA » SECURITE © SOCIALE 
BRUXELLES, 1962. Conférence euro- 
péenne sur la sécurité sociale, Bruxelles, 
Palais des Congres, 10-15 décembre, 
1962. [Bruxelles, Services des publica- 
tions des Communautés européennes, 
1965] 2 vols. 

La conférence était organisée par la 
Communauté économique européenne, 
la Communauté européenne du charbon 
et de l’acier, et la communauté euro- 
péenne de l’énergie atomique. 


55. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOARD: The Con- 
ference Board’s New Index of Help- 
wanted Advertising. New York, c1964. 
Pp22. 

This study is concerned with the use 
of newspaper help-wanted advertising in- 
formation for analysis of business condi- 
tions in that “the level of help-wanted 
advertising at any given time reflects 
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Pilot Projects 


Continued from page 78 


bec Minister of Education, said that 
Quebec had two reasons for its reserva- 
tions about participating in the pilot proj- 
ects scheme. One was that the province 
already had about six similar projects in 
operation; the second was that the pro- 
vincial government felt very strongly 
that the upgrading of manpower, and the 
whole field of adult education itself was 
strictly a provincial responsibility that 
could be discharged much better by the 
province because it was closer to the 
people than the federal government. 


Holding Itself Free 


Thus there were both constitutional 
and practical reasons, he said, for the 
Quebec Government’s stand on the mat- 
ter. He made it clear, however, that 
Quebec had not opted out but that it was 
holding itself free to decide whether, 
while pursuing its own projects, it could 
also participate in the federal plan. 


In answer to a question, Mr. Mar- 
chand said that the federal government 
would not make any contribution toward 
the cost of the provincial projects al- 
ready in operation in Quebec. 


When asked about how many pilot 
projects he expected to be set up, the 
federal minister said he had in mind 
about one to each province, but that the 
location and number of the projects 
would have to be decided in agreement 
with the provinces. He declined to say 
how long the pilot stage would continue, 
but said that he supposed it might vary 
from one place to another. He presumed 
the projects would start when the prov- 
inces asked for them, and as soon as 
arrangements could be worked out be- 
tween the federal government and the 
provinces. He emphasized the point that 
all interested parties, including labour, 
management and local groups would be 
consulted about the organization of the 
pilot projects. 





employers’ demands for labor, and thus 
provides an early indication of trends in 
employment.” 


56. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CEN- 
SUS. Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Times to 1957; Con- 
tinuation to 1962 and Revisions; a Sta- 
tistical Abstract supplement. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1965. Pp.154. 


“This publication carries forward and 
revises the statistical time series in the 
basic reference volume, Historical Sta- 
tistics of the United States, Colonial 
Times to 1957.” 


On the second day of the conference 
two separate meetings were held, one 
attended by the provincial ministers of 
labour, the other by the provincial min- 


isters of education. The former issued — 


the following press release: 


Provinces Invited 


“At a meeting of federal and provin- 
cial ministers, deputy ministers and other 
senior labour officials this morning, the 
provinces were invited to participate ac- 
tively in the American Regional Con- 
ference of the International Labour 
Organization which is being held at Ot- 
tawa, September 12-23. 

“This morning’s meeting, in the ab- 
sence of Hon. John R. Nicholson, 
Minister of Labour, was chaired by Dr. 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour and past chairman of the 
governing body of the I.L.O. 

“Dr. Haythorne stated that this will be 
the first time an American regional con- 
ference of the I.L.O. has been held out- 
side of Latin America, and the first 
large-scale __ tripartite 
Conference to be held in Canada. Some 





inter-American © 


400 delegates from the 25 nations of the — 


western hemisphere which are members 
of the I.L.O. are expected to attend the 
conference. 

“General theme of the conference will 
be the inter-relationship of social pol- 
icy and economic development in the 
Americas, with particular reference to 
social aspects of measures for fuller eco- 
nomic integration, including the im- 
provement of labour conditions. The 
agenda will cover manpower planning 
and employment policy in economic 
development, and the role of social 
security and improved living and work- 
ing standards in social and economic 
development. 


To Show Canadian Way 


“During the conference, there will be 
Opportunities for demonstrations of Ca- 
nadian policies and techniques, to in- 
dicate the way in which Canada is deal- 
ing, at both federal and provincial levels, 
with the problems under discussion. 

“Provincial ministers of labour in- 
dicated their desire to assist in the con- 
ference and to be represented at it. 


“Other discussions at this morning’s 
meeting dealt with a number of ques- 
tions of mutual interest to federal and 
provincial departments of labour, includ- 
ing labour standards, safety legislation 
and the ratification of I.L.O. conven- 
tions.” 
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PAGE PAGE 
119 Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 134 Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insuranc: 
121 Table B-1—Labour Income 136 §=©Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

122 Tables C-1 to C-6-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 137. Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


130 Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


A-—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution Week Ended January 15, 1966 








British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(estimates in thousands) 

REE we ABOU Rel OR CE ens ..c.ners sees scovagsceeteyssccoess 7,093 600 2,030 2,609 1,188 666 
INST acs coecesonessaaSe eens Saree Ree eee ee ee 4,998 434 1,450 1,801 840 473 

WZSy Ta, aes ee eo eee eee 2,095 166 580 808 348 193 
TENS) SERNBS mene hcercnsoan ie aR et eee 656 67 213 203 iit 62 

A) eave ES EE ote, ticcyhn, (ove eens Senet cate eis 949 95 321 307 148 78 
25-44 years.......... see a ee Sinlyy 235 899 1,191 514 290 

ie OARS te a et? op cess vsen tact Gaty acimesavans Vises 2,148 187 543 820 379 219 
Peer LEIA IGUON Che crsgecaes «sis, aetetprseec sags haters 8} 18 54 88 36 i7/ 

LEAN 02) OWS SAD Deis a en ee oc oir ica 6,734 537 1,903 Do swe} 1,146 625 
Ne 1 eee en sree ccc seeyeszvescreeedeesies 4,696 Sif 7 1,342 1,734 803 440 
NOTRE coadeleegeee ee e ceeeee 2,038 160 561 789 343 185 

PNET Cig EAU S08 eee MRR cha cee EE TO 460 24 88 136 193 19 
Soria EEC UULTC Wesco ac onetay tos) «25 ) caneessseae canens ene 6,274 S13 1,815 2,387 953 606 
Pardaw On cels meee tesco se antec. sce ties Macteeetenees ls 461 1,655 2,188 863 551 

INS S08 oo aoe oR ek a ee ee ee 3,866 319 1,143 1,463 558 383 

WV OIIN Chan eee csc hte ee Ns 1,852 142 512 25 305 168 
TINE VER IEE 1) eee cere oh Se peak so 359 63 1PA/ 86 42 4] 
INES eta sic tore ne ea a a 302 Sf) 108 67 37 33 
WAY GY RATS GE a ee cece tc Bee nak ae CIC ce one =yf/ ~ 19 19 2 He 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.............. 6,212 679 1,822 2,074 1,039 598 
IM ISB hscceantacendacreres Pee anaes (ae Oe oa a eee eer ee 15595 201 448 505 287 154 

NY (GTO TISAI Sandan ececgoa EPO LARP ET ee eee acon ee 4,617 478 1,374 1,569 WZ 444 


* Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended January 15, 1966, Canada 




















20—64 years 
14-19 65 years 
Total years Men Women and over 
all all 
persons Married Other Married Other persons 











(estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF 


AGE AND OVER%*.............. 13,305 2,184 3,788 1,020 3,900 980 1,433 
LABOUR FORCES. a 7,093 656 3,630 837 1,060 697 213 
EIMploved seyret ce ee 6,734 591 3,466 759 1,038 680 200 
Winemplovediere ene eee eee 359 65 164 78 2D ily 11} 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE........ 6,212 1,528 158 183 2,840 283 1220 


PARTICIPATION RATE 
TO GOs cn Uiciinyg eee eee eee RR! 30.0 95.8 SZ Die Pa kag! 14.9 
L96>, December 17 ences 54.1 31.8 96.2 83.4 Abo) Ths il U6. 7 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 

HONG, CR WONBRTAY JIS) oc secconene onenaae Del! 9.9 4.5 W)8) Beil 2.4 6.1 

1 Go Decemnbehel |ae Bigs) Teed) 2ES 6.8 1.6 2.0 4.9 
SS ee eee 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories’ 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. { The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
Source: Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended January 15, 1966 
ee eee 


January December January 
1966 1965 1965* 





(estimates in thousands) 


TOTALAUNEMPLOY ED 36 -3..||..- eines, ee ee ee 359 252 407 
Onstemporary layott up to 30 daysuen sree... eee 39 20 25 
Without work and seekinip works. ye eeeeee eee ene 320 232 382 

Necking (ull-timie Works... - yeere ee ee et e 306 215 367 
SEEKING DALE-LIGIe WORK. «nae eee ash eae 14 17 15 
SOCK Ue Under s bANIOITti..c.. nee ere te eee ee 111 92 10227) 
Seeking 1—3 monthas.......... Sie nn Re MORE D 151 93 167 
Decking 4-6 MONS sci.c: ee eee ee 34 2D) 44 
pecking. moreithan,6 ion ths..a..ssc een 24 25 44 


* Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates published before that time. See 
D.B.S. report ‘““The Labour Force, March 1965”, page 8. 


Source: Labour Force [Survey. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 














Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals 
Trans- 
portation, Finance —_ Supple- 
Storage Services men- 
and (including tary 
Year and Manu- = Communi- Forestry Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Month Mining facturing cation® struction utilities Trade ment) income (3) 


($ Millions) 


(O60 = Ota eee ee 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
TO GTS SV Ot al se ins cencaseveteseseescs 542 5,306 1,862 283 {| psy? 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
962 =O ta lee ee ee 559 5,699 1909 300 th Sy) 378 2,881 6,030 843 205233 
1 GSA) Ocala arene eres ’ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
SGA O tale asec o- cose cen 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 Sh Sikes 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 
iNovem bere a1e7 56529 181.3 96.4 426.8 103.4 887.2) 1287 Ge5: 232.6 2,033.6 
J DYSON OST crscossacnveanevoanee 51.4 Splice) 178.4 SoGsaecl  Neneia » Mee ere Se Ae ae ree ee 1,978.6 
1965— 
EWEN, aresp-ccassecoenermenene 52.4 566.1 181.9 Pe a eee en ea are ae eee: ere ee LOS La) 
Re bnuatiys = ere 3313 564.4 180.4 ies 374.3 107.6 869205 1 907e1 233701 POSTE 
iach st. tests ee eoce. ik.) 54.2 583.2 Lis (ae seater 2,035 
Aprils acre ee 2 Pe Sia ll 587.3 185.1 pet ae eee en eM IO os hare . 2,070.6 
Nias) eee ere ere a Soe 600.0 UN 2 Dies 156.6 Bias 305.5 669 .4 80.1 2,146.0 
ANAS, eae Sqenecoenias cite epee 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 682.2 SIOZ s 211s9 
AD bie onoaepen ene ere eee 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 185.2 39.4 310.3 655.4 SOS ee OO E! 
PAUL SUS tee renee oe: Deine) 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 S1272 666.7 SIRS pee. 54 57, 
Seplemlc ea 57.4 626.4 208 .9 38.0 196.7 39.1 317.4 711.4 oT — Ps BLO} 57/ 
OCEO DET renee ccs 58.9 636.3 202.1 37.8 201.1 Boe 82759 697.8 83.0 2,301.0 
INovembenia se 3)2 638.2 201.8 B70 URS37/ 22 38.7 Sy). 7 696.0 82.9 2,288.8 





Seasonally Adjusted 





NYE OTN OTM scoacsnceeaassoussn ese 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961S RO tale rae. oteseentece 542 5,306 1,862 283 1252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962S tall eee eee ee 559 5,699 1,909 300 15357, 378 2,881 6,030 843 20,233 
9 63=—o tale eee 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
(9 Geena bal eee ene tn 600 6,579 ei oxe) 344 1,584 421 3} ,36%s 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 
iNovenn bc ines sees Sil) 564.0 179.8 Sorell 422.4 108.4 866.4 1,873.9 230.9 2,014.0 
DSSS MOTE os ceecsncecee: 51.8 563.3 183.7 eee ee eee ne ;: Bed de ee men 2 O20E2 
1965— 
VENAND ENA cece 0) aa hone 53.0 578.5 13559 Wl ce eet he Dee ae ae, Aare ee eee 2 OOS O 
Re DEUALy eee eee 53.8 SM/53° 187.3 91.4 462.6 pe 889.9 1,925.8 DEP) Pe ONT 
March..... Pere ce 55.0 Sls) ES ec (Oana ne Oe ee ee orn os Pee LOOKS 
JN) OF a Ue 0s en eases Se Sy), I 592.6 189.4 BE Tad gee — Me, ae. hee PAG! 
Icy eee ee Rees, a. Sno) 594.0 191.4 S45 1 152.5 Bila 306.7 657.8 80.0 2,130.0 
ARWTGLS ase e eRe ee ae 56.6 601.2 187.9 31.8 156.4 37.4 303.0 666.3 80.4 2,146.9 
tly ee rere 56.0 605.5 193.6 B3nil 160.3 38.3 309.3 671.3 80.8 2,169.0 
PRVIGTIS (eee 2 eee 57.6 611.8 190.5 By) pe 164.1 38.9 S153 681.1 S120) 219186 
Sepiembehe ean Sih 6? 612.1 203.5 S12 163.1 38.4 316.5 698.3 SG DRS: 
OClObei eee ee 58.3 628.4 198.1 30.5 172.9 38.8 31955 690.8 S250) 2-240 
INGyembetieme me 59.1 634.5 199.7 Sil 179.5 38.6 BVA SS) 695.7 82a, 92226304 


EE EEE EE aa a ae 

(1)Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. The figures: in the six columns under 
“Quarterly Totals” have been published monthly since May 1965. (2)Includes post office wages and salaries. (3)Figures in this column are for total 
income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping 


are not shown. 
*Revised. Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 
15 or more employees; at October, 1965 employers in the prin- 
cipal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 3,436,795. 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only 
to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees 
as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Year and Month 


AVERAGES 


1964— 


Industrial Composite™ 


Index Numbers 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 





(1949 = 100) (1949 = 100) 

Average Average Average Average 

Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 

Wages Wages Wages Wages 

Employ- and and Employ- ond and 

ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 LIES 78.19 
118.1 182.0 18. Ag. 109.9 183.6 80.73 
121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 SShil7, 
124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
130.4 201.8 86.68 121.9 204.1 Sons 
134.7 20539 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
3.12) 19931 85.53 121.9 201.6 88.66 
129.4 20a, 89.21 12255 201.3 92.46 
129% 207.9 89.30 12226 209.4 92.07 
130.9 210.0 90.22 124.3 214.0 94.10 
13231 210.8 90.55 124.6 214.2 94.18 
136.8 210.9 90.60 127.4 213.4 93.83 
141.0 212.0 91.07 130.3 213.8 94.02 
142.1 212, 91.18 129.6 DCS 92.90 
144.0 INVES) 91.29 131.9 211.9 93.18 
144.0 214.8 92.27 1327, Dl Ses 94.68 
143.5 PAT 93.58 132.0 218.9 96.25 


eee a a a 
‘Includes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; and service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 


business and recreational service). 
* Revised. {Preliminary. 
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Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 

















Employment index Average weekly 
numbers wages and salaries 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Areas 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 
~ PROVINCES 

(TEAC ENS Sli SRR OTN Aah a DIS}, 2? 126.2 Se 716.67 ISIS) 73.58 
See yyy lea Cll crn Cl pene eae ees wa 4 8 Os cs 0. nfa ss occnecacerentcsehs Sein eee Wo 178.7 bypass 81.98 S225 719.92 
Thre bnveeey JE re higetieve lel BS era Va Ey, kh ae oe ee eer ce eee 157.0 158.4 151.4 64.28 64.01 60.52 
IN Voge Seta kod See ce 107.3 107.2 101.1 74.91 2 eoe 71.68 
| PNewPDIUNS WiC Keene Ree Bee elo token cnet ceiens 12253 124.3 114.4 76.19 75.45 72.99 
ee eB eee an ion tec oh ictsa oped spehPee Sse acsecaAcateechiataior 142.3 142.9 136.0 91753 89.90 86.42 
Syne ee are tie oe A en pe See ee 146.1 146.1 136.2 96.73 95.53 91.53 
eee TSS re ec eM PB Froth cctv ie, cocked yarttarinracgahUnh ro svrabseatyese Sil 15223 143.3 89.10 87.68 84.55 
IMB OTL WOTD FEL oa Beecnce eer  esBe cece SRE Sener te oe 123.8 124.4 120.0 83.88 83.48 80.16 
Sere CALCITE Wx] eee MCR ee eee oe cee Ses Sadie scare naesen teers eateced neiaresss8ee 146.8 147.8 138.8 87.45 86.19 82.69 
Alberta, Gncluding, Northwest Territories),../...2..00..c6s0sscecsseetencertersneres 185.6 187.8 WB? 93.88 91.58 88 .92 
Bearish Olam ia (INCLU UID VY UMNOD) «0.2 caechewes nasties shstoacsesephcossesseotsccseasedneees 141.4 143.1 129.3 104.46 103.72 97.89 
(GUIS YA asad docson S cetinuse oe sce REAR ee one CEE ERCP Renn one ee ee er eee 143.5 144.0 134.7 93.58 92.27 88.47 

URBAN AREAS 
Sib, TRGIBTARS: 5 nvoxsecee nati, eee ioe ae eC, oe te eR ee 175.8 175.9 160.1 71.54 70.91 67.67 
By cir ne eee te BE UA Ay Ved hive theg nds dions valor dhipnsiytcanktenees 78.9 77.6 78.1 89.00 Tse 85.75 
TE BTARAS, cccotesomenibcke Sts Sotagoce eee ee ee eee eer 136.7 135.0 129.0 76.64 76.90 73.82 
TNIIGINOUOLD, csi dp sccteo ace eecise SR Asie ley BAY EEE Ene Ee ee nes ee ee ae 1255 12205 120%S 70.71 71.99 69.00 
SA TTTaE) OAT ae ene os ee Be oie dese lureandeavtga death decent -adaaste vstiees iS 7 114.9 104.9 j5e3) W5e1> 72.85 
Ree Niel SENET LEO Oe Nac ceri catn casas abantasar desde nse muacariouna rons nega 124.5 124.3 120.8 107.81 106.30 102.30 
i sco a egies aan cues sdaradis sys eansca onus cnerans onde eign tasizsase soos 139.4 139.2 134.6 80.56 79.99 75.89 
Sy HYSTA DY HOVOLAS.. oy conSancocctaoadars dh adeeceee yeRe DRL Decree BEELER TH Sant eee pee Re COG Gee eae sence WOAH Al WT A 12553 79.40 78.36 T36 
Br ea EA Ne aa aha ea tetas a edn daa tagtgncamrescnponnyua vest 112.4 114.7 108.4 95.83 95.99 92.06 
TERRES: TREINHETRE. i sooceactdoca oon AR Abas Mien chico olin Me Oiae or ean et ter peer Roane ere scene oo sctoasee 129.4 1327 124.1 83.42 83.21 79.47 
AD TCPETATEN C12 CVA Cem ee PEA SR dee eee cnc ce decesss unaenecsccersnee 102.0 101.7 100.9 Baas! 12a Th TG 
IMUGTOWRHEEN | Seto cecadilstsas ated occe es MONTE RD Ee Rome eee cee ee ee 149.0 148.5 140.0 93.24 91.50 87.91 
CS) 0 ee LTT DP tee ssec ec caeSes srs ruse rece streereuces eects caiacseacstvae 153.8 15555 146.3 86.03 85.84 82.13 
SO TTANE SV TGF oo obec ccp as ROPE AL ao) CR 147.0 147.8 136.0 90.48 89.55 86.56 
IPSte HD @LOU Semen erences te cco: oets Westone -=-ac eect Mt Bec ceeteseureencsntsnsranenewerees 117.4 116.9 111.4 101.00 100.38 96.68 
OS vay a ae siege stunt sce ee averse openceh cud aennomae sbuets ceaveneearse® 259.1 242.2 141.6 119.75 110.37 100.98 
FUPOPAOVMUNO aac, vnosncetac cine ke eee ee ere 161.6 160.2 15328 96.31 95.43 Sie 
SLeTrt li 11 eee ee ti, at Ta oeat i ecsevesecaeesce see cscniuvesaecaatesnenetets 136.6 137.6 129.4 100.91 99.94 96.12 
Sta@athanimesu reas OE ee ie, stn vty ae nae espe Aah 142.8 142.2 12327 106.86 105.58 99.96 
DSP Poe WS eka ocr sg r0l oy denny saa ear nnnn cuzeeguenevten rhs cube tebe wachsssuntsteee 109.6 121.9 111.6 91.35 90.09 87.48 
TD eI CoC MR pe ce esc re Ge cr eles eee ca ceccrtns tacennat festisenrinaceseee= 109.9 110.8 97.0 92.57 90.06 84.42 
MAELO N Ty NTR acc ccte A ccucaess ces sued vevienea detec evn cvenens Snseesocaaaevsnesenstatne? 154.3 154.1 142.3 86.65 86.88 81.63 
CANE ets orcs Ps oorenrcnconnte ht cyst SEEPS EEE a Cr en ere occ ee AD, 142.4 130.2 83.48 83.83 79.46 
ISELIN ee eee Leer do ge tetera cea dessecsn donaaztentoates ees 168.3 164.2 152.0 86.39 85.59 81.84 
(SELIG TU S17 Borge gee i esc oeeep Roe a c 15187 152m 137e 104.58 103.26 97.80 
AEF RWED WIENS emacs ote op 8 Oar hc Ph PEER eR or Oo eee ocean STS 88.8 86.2 85.96 84.91 78 .00 
AT AGTTC OTL IN re cc see cues Sa na cestces cenceetessy seckvgaens es eenaeteress 160.3 158.2 (5251 88.76 88.28 84.59 
UE RWT LEY wedi cae Ve acco ee Rn ee er a ee ee eo 146.3 146.2 140.8 117.02 122.97 116.70 
SORT G1 SC a eT re oe oes cckesuieseuclede oe cue naiostuncenespssnporaeeare> 104.4 103.6 91.9 110.33 114.09 107.41 
Shanti), IMIG ecscecseiochee cer ce oc ee ape io ence eon sorececeeckbe 167.3 167.6 163.6 dar20 120, 109.34 
SGU AULT Ag To OLR CUI en re cress eer ree seccen sis oecassbeencernacevees ==> Ree 136.6 1s7e5 119N7 95.07 92.00 88.62 
Wiihtii Dem oo eer Cee Mee ioiecrnetenins Picci i bey he peice te Abe ih sho 1262, 126.0 122.0 80.53 80.04 77.01 
ERS tra Taree eee cA DRS serge, ABE diebites case eecebedeton von en cab cnet 165.2 GiisS 160.6 85.28 83.63 80.51 
SAS ICALO OL Mane meee etter sine aiced GOS: 4:58 It ms iain REE ae Sey meenee 172.0 170.9 160.3 81.22 79.88 77.07 
J EGG VAY ANGLO sop. dororts ndacenckonorqRiosocrecaobte Sco BEA Gr ce cor pecs ee Rca pes. et cacao DAS 2 244.0 227.4 86.62 85/52 S233 
Faery og crs cr cag textes tran cence en tet ve en caernmneonsveabaneaoe tioarecr see Dilies 217.8 198.2 91.30 90.19 87.95 
OCCT RN Re rls eb vine dc Sah vines venue voce secacatinsns co Wesiraerstgaaotien ces 140.9 141.8 129.0 100.30 99.76 95015 
Ge aetna desert eiinnag eves neva tevin vsaiesncdysuveavasoeracgeeurs<tes 13207 133%5 ies 90.05 88.61 85.92 


een DD 
Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2a—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Month 
and 
Industry year (Nj idee ENS N.B. Qué. Ont. Man. — Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada 
in thousands 

ROrestryitet ee eee Oct 19652 oe 0.2 Dp 8.3 25.9 12.8 0.6 O.2 2.4 PM A 78.9 
Sept. 19657 5.3 0.2 Dol 8.6 26.7 13.1 0.6 0.2 Died 21.9 IL tl 

Oct. 1964 4.5 0.1 2.4 9.9 29.3 13.8 0.7 0.2 nl 20R2 S3ee 

Mines, quarries and oil wells..... Oct. 1965P 6.5 — 8.1 DEG 26.0 33.9 54% dal ORs O52 
Sept. 19657 6.6 = 28 roll 26.7 34.2 538) 5.0 18.9 LOS 

Oct. 1964 58) — Ute Died DS SD) BWR 4.9 3.9 18.1 Sela LOvns 

Manufacturing industries............ Oct. 1965? 13.3 2.6 33.4 Day GNSS) FS8}, 11 48 .4 14.2 AO n/m OSM 4Omo 
Sept. 1965" 13.5 2.8 33m) 26.6 488.4 763.9 48.7 14.6 46.8 118.8 1,557.5 

Oct. 1964 11.8 DS 31.6 DY AY BY IWAN) 47.9 13.8 43.2 109.0 1,468.8 


Non-durable goods manufac- 
COLIN 226s Rees ee ee OC ISOS eae 1O0 Bell 17-4 Gees O22 OmeesSOr4, 26.4 Oy) Dae 42.6 787.8 


Sept. 1965" 10.3 22 Ts 17,3 304.2. 34337 26.8 76 USSne! 43.9 800.3 
Oct. 1964 952 Zeal GES 14.9 2935,,6- 329.5 27.1 95 23.8 413) 16905 


— 


Durable goods manufacturing... Oct. 1965? 3.3 0.6 16.0 9.2 184.5 426.7 22.0 4.7 21.4 FER A oN A 


Sept. 1965*3 3.2 0.6 1Or3 9.3 184.2 420.2 PMS 5.0 21.6 14 RRS ce 
Oct. 1964 2.6 0.4 15.1 963° hT4s7 - 638550 20.8 4.3 19.4 (Wot 2.8 
CONSITUCHON 2.26. ger et OC. IGS PeetT es 1.8 N37 12.4 116.1) “5122 16.1 16.3 S002 3679 rat 


sept. 1965* 11.7 oe 1379 13.12 gelt656" She 16.3 16.0 35.6 37.7) Sala g 
Oct. 1964 Ci) 1.4 1153 1031” go129 1351 16.7 14.0 31.8 31.0 pe Su oeal 


Transportation, communication 
and other utilities.................. Oct. 1965? 15.2 Bel DBP 3) 20.2 165.5 204.8 42.2 2720 47.9 69.8 617.5 


sept: 1965%) 15.7 Pa 2222 20.5 168.7 204.7 43.0 29.3 49.3 Lem BOLO: 
Oct. 1964 14.8 ps 256 19:55) 163.9 220123 41.9 Zhe 47.8 66.3 607.1 


Wrade:s:. hk ee ete ee Oct. 19658) 15.9 339 2028 24.4 238.3 362.4 49.0 a5e7 rh! 95.4 924.4 
sept. 1965F9 15.8 3.6 oN Sg Zant 23721 2358e3 49.2 cepa) Tike 
Oct. 1964 15.0 329 240 | 22.8 226.2 “348.9 46.8 34.7 66.4 82h 670.9 


Ww 
\o 
Ler) 
~ 
\o 
— 
~ 
\o 


Finance, insurance and real 
CStALC Ma teen ree eee et Oct. 19652 1.5 0.6 Sheff 4c 69.5 102. 


sept. 1965" 1:5 0.6 De H 4.1 69.4 102. : 
Oct. 1964 1.4 0.6 Bie) 4.0 66.0 Des 11.4 6.8 13a 20 O0e22657 


a 
— 
pS 
nN dd 
~\) 
Ww 
aa 
> ff 
— 
NN 
ee 
ONE ON 
N N 
Ww W 
co Cc 
Sy 1S) 


Service (commercial sector)... Oct. 1965? 5.3 ven eS: QO UB AO De Tf 1593 Se Soll SNAKE 
Sept. 19657 5.4 1.8 11.8 as) Sf AO DS tS 15.4 38.8 579i 1324 
Oct. 1964 4.4 eS 11.0 Woes ABO) Teak vk PE od 1Be5 34.9 JORG wed 5809 


Total—Specified industries...... Oct. 1965? 74.4 13.5 ™ 1242.6 ~-106.5°1,265.6°1,83570 6 198.8 912193 3275-2 wen Syeda 
Sept. 1965° 75.4 13.7 124.9 108.8 1,272.4 1,836.0 200.4 122.5 277.0 434.7°4,465.8 
Oct. 1964 65.9 12:8: 3118.3 ~ 100.0 1,216.8 1,727°5° 193.5 "114295 2958 0. a3Gde eed 00ns 


{ Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except domestic 
service) and miscellaneous services. 


PPreliminary figures. rRevised figures. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Basis: Revised Standard Industrial Classification. 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
Sa eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 











Employment index Average weekly 
numbers wages and salaries 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
| Industries 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
I ee 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 
Sey AIMS TITS (Gs Serer cee RUE A Eo as sboeve dealt Mac vsnosteesdeusncdedescevseele tose tth Lessove 124.3 125.8 116.6 115.14 111.52 108 .31 
IMIS tain TT NE Ole eee SE eer ED con ceschse BOR isc vnsas anced 140.7 142.8 131.4 115.09 113.98 108.30 
MEG aca aos Aa ace. See nn a a oo 55.8 56.0 60.7 95.38 95.67 87.49 
TUT eS en nn a oe | ee 219.0 222.8 SIT 119.72 118.22 114.26 
RO) 5 ndedoc Seago et Soc EEE ee aoe eee ee, SO: 365.8 370E% 323.4 134.94 133,22. 133512 
LUPE OVO TOT ie totic tae eRe Een AE en re at oe 123651 128.97 13S 
TEKS) Scots loiconare: cacence Ban eaceoc her oc ae Pe EES Pkt 86.5 84.1 82.2 121.05 111.91 114.00 
COB). ones cecapeecbech: AES. 5 ae ee Os A en 5 Sige 36.3 37.8 90.54 74.60 87.43 
(OFil Sauaval Tekekaiitalll foe10), 6 Ce een ee ee ae, EE 2 a eS Ge 287.2 280.5 PLSD) 92 137257 131.82 129.54 
SUSI (IN (ell nanan eee RMN os sara ete Bets scissavadabucAee ttc vccvcooas testes d lie eane 160.6 170.7 1 ey | 105.97 101.60 99822 
INCL OYESSUO Ss ng Seacoast ee ee ee it ee 17253 174.0 167.3 114.03 127 108.15 
i IUENINILGIT EAN CCoTIN WIN Ra BK Gh al Rl 132.0 SPA 7) 123.6 £6.25 94.69 6) 
TD RURREL OES) (XOX OG asp catcoSeA BGO SE eet nee AIC POPPED Ee ae 143.4 142.2 130.2 104.33 102.67 98.85 
UNVOMC Ure o CRS OOS eee re erie, acer me erred net ele ens sce sth scteree tee ousee 12225 124.7 118.2 88.33 87.07 84.07 
IBOOCEAM CED SV Chan CS Wemmetetttten Gath cei sectectr rac crestassi sec tsenstt-csghts Beeeoere eects 128.1 B72 124.2 82.90 1992 TBS 
INLCaispLOCUC(Stmmmateetre tac ee on ei, wae wn Ae 148.5 148.1 142.6 92.36 91.19 88.55 
NB) ITSO CU CLSierennee svete ers es eies fetes sst7 se rosesdasece eae tacu'shs eiteehdansteceuveadinss 128.4 133.4 124.9 80.86 79.84 77.29 
Gannedvand preserved tmuitsiamd! vesetableste..cn.-s.cecsreeees- 1. 147.0 221.4 146.6 67.00 64.95 61.04 
(Gyre apa TGP nO GUI C(Seare nara nevteees-sehcssietescsscssccsth crete) ceedne su ciesieeacisssaseonecs W/E? 100.3 95.4 94.11 91.23 88.23 
BircadsanGrothembakehyapLOducts ms tcementter eer eee eZ, 116.9 dS 80.16 19.85 MMA 
SISCMITS PATI CECEACKCL Sema reietvtiret assets svecesteres oes ekrctsctaesscasessensestoiss 103.7 104.8 100.2 76.60 75.94 Uo Al 
Distlledsarcl mia oltquonsecr teeter cree eters: eset ee eee eee 100.8 96.9 99.9 118.66 115.37 111.79 
(OUTS 1 SINTER, whe ON ae eR Ra Cee nm 157.6 UAT 155.0 86.96 81.93 80.38 
PRO DACCORAICEO Da COON PMO CUCIS ys serese rise aes secccekersateeescteetes teense ckscsaterscseesss Siz> 81.8 81.3 95.51 S38) PM] 93.42 
IREUUBNOYSNE [SVOXG NUNC, 55 sata ta 126.5 124.6 119.9 100.94 100.12 95.43 
[LASEY ARETE {OU REIG WIS sn scercesnsrae ee an he ae eer aR Ree Oe Pn A, 88.8 90.1 90.1 63.76 63.68 61.31 
BOO tStAnl des Toes CXCCD LTD DEL) meereear tyes aces eee satenett see ceaesncerscs 89.1 Dil She? 61.32 62.03 58.53 
OthermledtneumynO ducts mmmcenes caterer eecrictesee recess csiseercceees tse sscs 88.2 88.2 88.2 68.22 66.75 66.53 
TIMES [OCOAWIENS (SAS orh GWU NWO yh remcnasscosecaeecaaonconce cece ooo cee eee 94.2 93.8 91.4 Heo 76.51 73.70 
CoO MonunyanMean ae DLOAC WOVE ZOOS rerearsssceesscessectesesetesmiescccssces iGreen 76.6 78.0 75.40 73.59 71.60 
WV OlLEMES OO GSem meen ae cee nite te tete erent aoee Ben ctarectecsecs Sesnestsesseeees 67.0 67.4 67.2 HSS 70.53 66.86 
SVMUNStGa eR ULeSMAT GUS Kemet eeenesesncestre: eees eerste seer ste eteranrceemteene 120.1 119.7 113.6 83.88 84.15 80.40 
@lounimen (tex tileram Ciduht,) eres eee eee eeeccnicee cer secre ce secso sect tees svesiecwcrss 105.3 105.6 101.7 60.12 59.08 Sion 
INIGIRTAS GIOIA IYER 5 ces a8 aReo ce ORE Sa SECO eet EER. ECO EERE 110.9 11057 107.3 58.85 SOS 56.05 
WING SNC LOLIIM Oat erene ers teeters snne toes. sieree cs cctenseeees sbaceesecnaeoreseeeeaee 117.6 119.3 Lise 61.43 59.95 58.31 
TRIBUTE FEOXOYG Bia se nec Atta ciarea eee Rae 83.0 82.6 78.6 61.20 59.54 59.08 
TEMG (GYOOYE lS rccbiocnmanbielose net a ee Re eee ee cere eee 57.9 60.6 po!) 88.16 88.50 81.09 
VOU CUBES IO) Cl UC LG emp MnmE Ue ME ees CT MSM core ey iy sist aissaseasaventce cosveat=svieess 123.0 124.2 116.4 83.89 82.76 80.33 
Seem Cap eumniT CuniallS pemaeene ace secsecees acest ss er coed coe Se ecesz ess: cusiseeges cusses 12257) 12552 Digey 85.92 84.86 82.89 
| ENGWATRUIHONRES, .scneceeehslsceAy Rye Be eaten see Ae Oat ee eee ae 141.7 140.5 130.9 82.01 80.71 77.48 
(Ohilesre setororal oh eoVa NWCA code ontebonccrso es eaucosseoceecoee Sea ee ee eorr 87.8 86.8 80.8 Smile) TEES) 70.22 
TEAM BYSIE TORROVG NTSB acctacncccs ape tesieee ee ce ee ee ee 141.4 142.2 134.9 111.86 111.86 TOSa05 
Ware eat eat sen Ue TatT not gee reser eee oe oes en Jews ca snide vena sose ah ne sansgs ope stueos 138.6 139-7 133.4 120.65 120.58 114.02 
UAB VON EUG (ish BE 6 aU Cd Aes We PR PEI aR Re ef ee ee 148.0 148.1 138.4 92.42 92.42 86.64 
Proting, publishing ana allied IMGUSIICS:.............-cc1-soccsoocoesssocneesncreeerees 134.1 13355 12529 103.68 103.38 98.41 
isonet GES CECI NO CNC LG Mineeratetas ester sserte teres enter eacee tents ss ccnereseeee ear ese=eer Sia 136.4 125.6 108.07 107.06 102.86 
PNpsreeeplhauimelll TMH ON ETTAVETOU ES pao seey ecoocnactsencececongsecesnodcacndaernro Roo cpa 80.9 79.7 71.1 1b7513 111.42 106.02 
DE be ea mN CE TESLA OOM ete coop esac cos cates aes se vcteei stant Ser nes cooacasbdnesnrsts-s 1223 12255 tal7fes) 109.19 107.09 105.86 
Albricatcdeamanstnuctutalustes | mameteet err sscccestrtestes caaseccecsestescescers 197.3 197.8 1iSe9) 109.62 108 .54 104,25 
Ean wWanesAM CU eLOOlSwmensere te tee cree ees osccyet acces cerecsssccescasttecesessere 136.3 135.8 130.0 94.44 94.55 90.36 
Peat Gre COOKINS APPUATMCES ,.ceteecs..c-0seov.csseessuranscasesonsnsanveenscsoesee 120.1 121.0 116.3 95.02 94.15 88.78 
PMN GTN OR pe ee een sc cyasayedcngededeovancvivavedgunSensoivans 126.9 120.8 110.1 106.48 106.65 100.15 
TVU Ae MCT SUTICISTELAl teceres etree titre cararee oiaesesesscceeseetesecuespeasuseavees 173.0 171.4 15255 105.78 105.13 99.95 
Primary ion aNd steel ee cal iced acess cece rttones 155.0 156.4 146.4 121752: 119.39 115.84 
RSIREET AIBUAL LOK CES) co .casec~chgncseesceeeteneoses-tveez-vensrosvassneneserorsnmetecereinsee 133%2 136.2 125.6 102 R77 103.39 98.18 
Ve etd WILE DD TOLUIC Sau ecsacees accecse-stectree-ensaceveasecvscesensacaesensrtaconownsere 147.1 144.5 128.2 101.29 102.46 103.76 
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Employment index Average weekly 
numbers wages and salaries 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Industries 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
ee 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 
TRAUSPOLtation CCU DIC eccrine certo ee crenernene eee res ene 144.3 140.0 120.7 114.69 111.44 108.39 
Aireraf tard: parts steecessssenecrcescee eneee-o0--9 sa oo See Meeeeterree weet 251.9 244.0 25a) 2B 110.11 110.47 
MiG tor vehicles 2. cece cuctc ete vos eters ooh ere aerate On 163.6 112.6 Sou 128.45 13256 
Motor vehicle patistandiaCcessOnleses.. errata tere eee teens. 194.7 187.1 147.7 109.64 108.21 101.01 
Railroadsand rolling stock equipments seers ee eter 64.3 64.1 62.5 100.32 98.52 95.00 
Shipbuilding and repairing s., 2. seer h.viiyyss ste eeeerncneses ee eeenree aes 150.2 148.2 142.6 104.30 101.54 98.36 
INonefeccousmuetal Procuctsiereen.: cette tere ast aetna trata 142.8 143.0 134.9 107.18 106.26 101.22 
ATMEL PLOMUGES He, cases, c.nsnssscctesee trees eax entotem tee Mer mizers ants ca eneare: 146.0 147.7 146.3 104.14 102.86 94.91 
IBrassyanid GOpPpemPrOdliCts re rae ceemere: =e cera ser haceretnee eee ee 129 Rt 129.6 LS ees 102.05 101.46 100.81 
Smelting and refining....................4 BRN ANTON EES 5 SAN EMS: Sil. & 146.0 117.41 116.69 110.43 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.......... bf Senn 5. eh aE Oe 179.0 17629 166.5 101.35 100.31 96.14 
iHeavyelectricali machinery c.c.. esate ce yee eee eee merece eM hs 128.9 122 108.13 108.27 104.04 
MelecommmMlUnICatlOM ECT PIMICI ts gms e eee teen eee ere SW Ps 309.4 295.2 96.62 94.90 SIRS 
INon-metallichnineralsproductsizes. secs reer teeter eee e es 177.4 177.4 164.2 103.69 102.24 99.49 
Clay products: dccawhontteinbanchoeet eee ere atiresy kien oo 99.4 103.5 5.7 91.83 ClO). Ly 86.85 
Glasstandeelass productss . 7... ee eee teen ee eee 1 Gea 1510 17BR6 97.06 913} (65) 93.50 
Productsiotpetroleummancdecoal pean nre eee eer Sib Meets 133h1 135.4 141.8 139.41 139.34 133.48 
Petroleummrehning and! products tyaese.s- ee eee Pee cee 13553 137.8 144.2 140.53 140.43 134.72 
Chemicaltproducts |. gasses secccsc erudite ers 150.0 149.7 140.6 109.81 109.50 106.40 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..............0..::ccceeeeee 141.6 138.9 12983 98 .94 98.71 95.43 
Acidsgalkalis:andusalits tame, «tee eet o ee te eer, ee a 168.9 169.6 158.9 124.14 123.02 119.66 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indUstri€s...............c.c:ccccccecseecseteeeteuneseeees HISio0) Wises 170.3 81.72 Sits 78 .96 
GONSTRUCTION &: issach fees heats eee, ae ee eee eee ae 161.0 161.9 146.2 109.22 107.26 100.14 
Building tandveencralven pitecerin ie). eee eee eee een 168.9 167.6 146.6 116.92 114.99 108.19 
PI SHWAy Sabri estan Castle’ tsar tc ae eee eerie eee rene ere re eee 147.8 2 145.5 94.67 93-22 86.79 
SBR VICE sc 2) hpi 08 coy ees dese fevered eee axe ae ae eee Pa) 214.2 191.0 66.52 65.50 Glmo2) 
Hotels andbrestaurantSs nes cnc our asco eee eee ire ees See 183.8 162.8 49.20 48 .69 47.11 
Laundnrestandsdny cleaning 1] ants semen st sre) een ee ees 176.1 Wises 162.7 58.23 SeOS 54.68 
[INDUSTRIATES COMPOSITES ee NE po OR fe eee 143.5 144.0 134.7 S18) ke) OD aT 88.47 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in employment and payrolls. SourcE: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
TABLE C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, by Province 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
October September October October September October 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland s, (eee n.ictet te. ee sees ees ee es ee 39.2 40.2 40.3 1.80 th Tl 1.76 
Novas Scotia. 24. 44e0 o6. BSR te oso AE es, es 41.4 40.7 41.4 2, i788) 1.76 
ING Wy Bruns WICKS 4688.15. 4 PARs URE co cis cess scares ROE cscs oe eaten Meee ne eee 42.0 41.3 42.5 1.83 iL 57) 1.74 
Quebee tii. 2b edd Behl Bsc ee ee ees 42.6 42.2 42.4 1.92 1.90 1.82 
Ontario ieee eae he ee ae rei oe 6 41.7 41.5 41.7 D2 ANY 2.24 25103) 
Manito badc<: Rane ie. 2 eee eee hte: ee ork Renee bee See 40.6 40.6 40.7 1.94 1.93 1.85 
Saskatchewanne er Wee sel Mee coe ceca eee ee ee ee 41.1 BORD shat 2.16 eal 27209 
Alberta (inclidesmNOLthiwest MChniCOnICs) Saecses eet se = aaa anata ene 40.9 40.3 40.8 2.18 DANA 2.10 
British ColumbiaiGncludessyYukonml crritony eee caer eee eee 38.0 37.9 38.5 2.66 2265 2S) 2) 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. (Hourly-rated wage-earners). 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, by Industry 














Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings Average weekly wages 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

Industry 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

INVITING TN Go een ese ire re, See LE resis cosh cana sven detnsvcoses 43.2 41.9 43.0 2.47 2.45 253 106.67 102.69 100.29 
INES CURTAIN eee ee, ote ere Bete resets Ai ts sever sSeecoinese 42.6 42.5 42.5 259 2.54 2.41 108.74 108.21 102.57 
(GO rr es ec eae eee id Bl i oe 42.2 42.9 42.5 Dao 2.05 1.89 87.54 87.78 80.31 
@thetemie ta eee ees es ene ocincseseeeeeinr sates 42.7 42.4 42.5 2.67 2.67 Dol 1SESOR Se 2 Oe 09e38 
(Clay ayaceyr 0) (OES Rs aie Ane eee ee 40.8 40.2 40.3 2.50 2.47 2333 101.98 99.42 93.88 
TEROS Es cc sc thse ton ERC IS Nees EATER ee oe EEE 47.2 46.3 47.1 2.82 2.86 2.82 138214 IS 2es ls 2295 
REAM IU TID Rema nate ack hee teens cosgses acl teae sees 36.8 39.4 40.3 3.06 bys tls} 3.19 112.76 124.03 128.48 
1 BITS Bie. coe ath lth oe Sate ae a ee 43.8 Boe 43.3 2.36 PD eM 2.20 103.32 86.33 95.49 
CEBU, so sai lend chase RAS dc 44.5 Spies) 44.6 1.99 1.97 1.93 88.61 70.09 85.98 
Oil and natural gas........ eee eee sco 42.8 39.8 41.1 2.86 D2 rsh 122.60 108.28 111.27 
INGOT IMC Cale emery eee RT cosas Re ee tctinvaest totes vewes 45.3 44.1 45.0 Deed PE PAI Delle 101.98 97.71 95.94 
ENS DESUOS eee eee ee nec ed tee nc ccna duces Muastsvsa 43.4 42.3 42.8 2.49 2.48 2.41 108.16 104.80 102.83 
1 VENTS AOU BUN(CATE LISI SST BRS G oe, sarnenesiee a nee oar ocaaee ego sac aecac eee ca eccocee 41.5 41.3 41.6 Dr lis PD ANS) 203 8922 87-588 84235 
ural leyeOocdse mere eres terra rere csonedereees ary 42.0 41.9 42.2 PBXs) Pehl 2.20 98.10 96.74 92.93 
INOM-ClUna Dl Ste OOUSeee meee nec enter ocean steer essceece 41.0 40.8 41.0 1.95 1.93 1.86 79.95 78.93 76.13 
JEG Oval IMG OETET REITER... naan coco nocasesnopoansesoabiococt ebepeaq sob acdoa NCE 41.1 40.9 41.2 1.84 1.78 1.74 75.64 72.96 71.49 
Nea TE DLOCUC Smear tie treme reen tecture tenia 41.8 41.3 41.7 2.10 2.10 2.03 87.95 86.78 84.51 
Ganneceanaacured sis ieee weer e te ete neers 37.8 36.8 S72 1.28 il 227 Waly 48.26 46.83 43.62 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............ 59m 42.0 40.2 1.49 1.43 1.34 Sei AAO) Sis}! 
Grater prodictsmerse tte 43.2 42.5 42.6 2.07 2.04 1.96 89.54 86.51 83.56 
Bread and other bakery products......................:...: 41.2 41.0 41.2 1.82 1.79 1.74 TE at, Biel), TS! 
TBVRYGUUUNES BUANE |. GRAIG) SOS. conesnqoneesbcseacecnscereacHeasBasoacbaaincuee 40.1 40.2 40.0 1.67 1.66 LO! Ose I GOr Ole G4 al 
WDWistilledeltairO see ete wos ee eter seuss teen 43.2 42.0 43.1 253, 2.49 Bo 109.21 104.34 101.46 
Era BET ELE ete Ne cnet oe cee ce Pay sssancare antesuievides 40.1 39.8 39.5 Dr AK Dl Desi 108.36 106.27 101.59 
GOMeCHON Cy arrears trees ancete see sree: 41.2 40.9 41.0 ihoals) 1.54 1.42 63.03 62.93 58.48 
MObAccOnaT GO DACCONPLOGII CIS mee perenne reece eee S753 36.4 37.8 2.41 2.38 2.30 SON 7 862025 9 60),.90 
CERES AVS TBY RON ATSIC. ALOT UIT oe Ane eo en ne 42.6 43.0 42.6 gop) Dene Dil 94.72 95.47 89.87 
Rib beret O OL Galemeet sa tet eee teehee eee 41.2 41.7 41.8 1.64 1.65 1.56 67.71 68.76 65.40 
Oiheranlb DeiprOCuGtSmemmemen sete teen emer ane 43.2 43.5 42.9 2.43 2.43 2eoil 105.20 105.74 99.16 
Ee SEEN CILLC ES eee pete eee oh sath tlc te eek yen taas taes-s sats 39.3 39) 7/ 40.1 1.49 1.48 1.42 S0eo2, Oo. 508 0.76 
Bootsvandishoesi(Except uber)! .ece-ccecesecreces eee 38.5 39.6 39.2 1.46 1.44 1.38 56.03 57.07 54.07 
WietmleathermPROGUCl Sameera ere meee reat ores 40.9 39.7 41.8 155 1.54 1.48 63.27 61.28 61.96 
Textile Progucis (eExCepl ClOUOINZ) .2cs5, cc seserscsccsseenenconsse>s 42.6 42.3 42.7 1.65 1.65 Uh 3337/ 70.54 69.67 66.98 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..................... 42.3 41.3 41.7 1.69 1.68 1.62 71.68 69.45 67.57 
WOO At Oise Sarre cccrctece atic bushernecsnsicnsivanone 43.9 43.4 43.3 1.51 1.50 1.43 66.22 64.95 61.98 
Byitietio textiles: AMC Sil Kive-s.sgecccaccesse-escrcwenes-oscveeesvn 41.8 42.4 43.0 1.79 1.78 1.68 VS 1S TALS 
Filament yarn and staple fibres........................ 40.7 40.8 42.7 2.16 2.14 2.00 87.80 87.27 85.24 
See Vor rAIN Ga DPICS eee Be cect sere tere cn ssenace 42.8 43.8 43.2 1.49 1.49 1.41 63.85 65.40 60.85 
ROT SEETIINGs (PERI AINA TUT) a cae eso ep ccc caetncueete pasties ctvarun toa 38.9 38.4 39.3 1.41 1.40 1.34 54930 oe o. 2555 
INTE DESIClO LiL Camere te et hoe te tain eeicetcc es 83.5 38.4 39.2 1.40 1.39 132 Sige)  Seip4G SGM 
WWOTMETS TC! OLIN) areata eee etn ren erent eee BT. 36.4 37.4 [R52 1.50 1.43 56.48 54.64 53.50 
USLEV TE SSB 804 (0h ae cpl RE a 42.6 41.7 42.4 1.31 1.30 1.26 55.94 54.29 53.48 
ENTOMOL OCIUICLSE Ree see fee ee Recs (Ses varsaanto-=nsepuencatsteeczae-es 41.8 41.6 42.2 1.91 1.89 182 FESO ATS Om 1 02 
SS Lee ENGL fo ba TURE ENN ULLG ee < Aces erat ey vss rattan say ace ae 40.6 40.5 41.2 2.03 2.01 OT 82.45 81.41 80.88 
Pivywooudlamd Veneer Tills.c.2 0 cc. s.nsc- screens 39.1 39.3 40.2 2.04 2.03 1.94 Metal § WTP TBP? 
Sash, door and planing millsy 0.1.54: csca.r 43.2 43.3 43.8 1.68 1.67 1.58 IDs TW 68) CiS 
CSE ne UD SA coh Re ae oi re PC 40.2 39.9 40.5 DES 213 2.14 86.65 85.02 86.72 
JENURR TTI RN TRO). qansiosn cot pbace Shécpeiacecacsrcsooor ee ta isp PEER Ea See Scere 44.3 44.1 44.2 1.74 2 1.64 GGG TIS TPA PPS: 
CONUATSE ever ly 91 076.1) key Cheon ve eee oe 42.9 42.7 43.3 1.63 159 it 69.97 67.88 65.61 
PROG OM CRC US eee sr ace see Pe trate geen vs siaigenens-sonatices 42.3 42.4 42.0 Dao 2.50 2.38 105.97 106.25 99.96 
NTAUN| est Tab ayia’) G0 Nl ciel eae ae ee Cee Rc ae 42.2 42.3 41.9 DAP aii DO) 114.63 114.85 107.95 
SPERCT DADCE PT OCUCS: ces ryes hat cycnp teen ssccenceee-scasevna¥oore 42.5 42.7 42.1 2.00 2.00 1.89 84.99 85.31 79.49 
Paper: boxes ane Dagsi ii -ctiscsaccstetesscete eases 42.6 43.0 42.4 2.01 2.01 1.89 S5eOleercond leer BoD 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. erect 39.5 39.6 39.2 2.61 2.61 2.48 103831010337 POT 31 


ee 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, by Industry 





Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings Average weekly wages 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct: Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Industry 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
*Tronlandisteel productsy. ca. traeescreepscmeness eee eeeeeeee 42.2 41.9 42.2 2.45 2.45 2233 102.44 102.58 98.15 
ASricul turaletmi plement Se eessces-ccseesnter ses meat teees 41.6 40.5 40.1 2.63 Dest) 2.40 109553. 104 219 onia, 
Boilerstandsplatesworkegeccc espe steece ea ee teen 44.8 43.7 44.3 Desi DBs: BPs 106.06 102.05 101.63 
Fabricatedtandistnucturalistcelissssmscstes eres 42.9 42.6 42.7 2.39 2.36 Des AKE 102.66 100.43 96.54 
Hardware andytoolsts..sescsseress vitae eters ee eee 42.7 42.8 43.2 DOT 2.06 1.96 88.15 88.24 84.64 
Heating and cooking appliances irs...:1.-....teseessose- 42.2 42.3 41.4 2.10 2.09 1.99 88.80 88.42 82.54 
TROMNCASTIMGS fe. ocsec scsi ceases, eens ee tees 43.2 43.4 42.9 2.41 2.40 Dees 103.93 104.25 97.50 
Machimenyadin Gs trial samme: nee ene erences 43 .3 Asay 43.1 2.34 2.34 Dea 1OM47 1018 3See 952 
Prinany iontand istccleese esse eee eee 40.4 39.9 40.9 2.89 2.89 Des 1165 7A ele Osman ies 
Sheetmetal TO GuUCtsy aerate eee eee eee ee 41.9 42.3 41.8 2.30 Dee: DANS, 9GFAG Osa Seo leas 
Witerand wireipnodlictsses sss ese eee 42.1 42.0 43.5 2.29 Deon De2s yw Oi ODS 
Trans PpoTLtavlOnilecqUipMenltaweemt eee eee ee eee eee 42.0 41.4 42.2 De Deo 2.40 108.68 105.64 101.30 
Aircrat band! pats nce ene eee cee cee ee ee 42.6 39.2 42.2 DSS) 2.48 DB 107.68 97.25 99.92 
Motonvehicles Aci. cr ca teens tee ee eee 43 .3 43.3 45.6 2.86 DW 2.74 123 als OA Seri 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............000.00: 41.5 41.7 41.0 Doe 2.49 Dead 104.79 103.62 93.89 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................0..... 40.6 399 40.8 2.42 2.42 Des: OSes OOS EO 
Shipbuildingvand’repaiting pe s..seee earner tee 41.0 40.6 41.0 2.50 2.45 D> 102.41 99.44 96.43 
*Noniferrousmuictalsproductsie eae ece eee ee 41.9 41.7 41.2 2.40 DBRS 2.30 100.30 99.55 94.66 
PN MBIA ANG TOOO TT [AVM OLE KHL EHO s.sneney cortosrecosauaodeeoorbe secon panne 43.0 42.5 40.1 2.14 Dy 2.03 92 ODOR ace Oil 
Brasstall GiCOp perp lO CUClS meses eee eee ee ee 42.3 42.2 43.5 2s) 229 De 96.66 96.65 96.49 
Smeliingcam Garetinit oe eee eee ee eee 4122 41.4 40.5 2.68 2.67 Dosw 110.51 110.46 103.88 
Other non-ferrous metal products..............cccecee 42.6 41.9 42.1 ess oe 78 79). On OSE Ze OO 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................::ccscccscessseeees 4157 41.7 41.5 2.14 2.12 2.03 89.08 88.29 84.18 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.............. aon 42.2 41.6 DO De 22 PS) 9932 BOORLO ge S5nS 
Telecommrunicatton equipment: eee 40.8 40.4 40.6 1.90 1.89 1.80 dic Se) Oe OM SEOs 
Batteries! 9a) fees. 22-5: a en eee A ee ee 42.9 42.5 42.6 2.09 2.03 2.06 89.57 86.09 87.59 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances...... 40.1 40.7 41.5 DreD 2) PIS: 209 89.08 90.58 86.93 
Wirciand cables) ccc: san ces eee ee 44.3 44.2 42.7 2.42 DB 2.26 107.02 104.84 96.43 
Miscellaneous electrical products. ............:.ccccccseeeesee 41.9 42.1 41.8 2.04 2.00 92: 85.53 84.39 80.12 
A Non-metallicminenalaprocuctsse-ce meee eee 44.8 44.3 45.1 2, Weak De® 2.10 100.19 97.60 94.55 
Clay sproducts sence ccc. Mee era eee en ee 42.7 42.8 42.5 2.00 1697 ele 85.42 84.17 80.49 
Glassrand)classuprodictss: =). ae ee eee 42.0 40.9 A) Dp) Dele Deli 93.47 88.74 88.77 
Products ol peioleummandicon lees ae eee 42.6 42.9 42.7 2.96 2.96 2.86 126.22 IOC. Slee: 
Petroleum! refinins andsproducts#ecss eee 42.6 42.9 42.7 3.01 3.00 2.91 127.99 128.54 124.10 
@hemicalprodiicts a1 ee ee ee 41.4 41.4 41.3 Diese 2.33 Doon 96.40 96.34 93.64 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations............ 89a 40.2 40.2 1.86 1.81 1.78 1S IPNS ALE, 
Acidswalkalis\and|salts#ee: #2. = eee 41.6 41.3 41.5 De Hil Tf 2.60 112.98 111.92 108.02 
Penulizers ss .: aes ee ee 41.6 41.6 41.3 2.46 2.43 Droil 102.06 101.09 95.24 
Pam*is»andsvyarnishesa:. +5..0.2.. ae ee eee 41.8 41.6 40.6 Des 2.14 2.05 89.68 88.95 83.08 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............cccccc000.. 41.7 41.5 41.9 1.69 1.69 1.64 70.68 70.12 68.81 
Professional and scientific equipment...................... 40.8 40.4 40.7 1297 1.97 1.95 SOS46 un 9552 D> 
pa ee a ee a ee eee eee 
CONSTRUCTION sees ccc eee ee ee ee ee 43/2 42.9 43.0 PI 2.48 2.30 108.23 106.07 98.76 
Building and general engineering. ................c.cccccccceseecseeees 42.4 41.9 42.4 Boake De Til oy? TSE 92 R34 om OGa73 
BSL na acces ses ee en 41.3 41.2 41.3 Dept 2.68 D3? P1693) 110545103579 
Generalienginecenincse see ee eee ee 47.7 44.9 48.8 2.84 2.83 2.4 135,50) 1276 16> 123580 
Highways, bridges and streets...c.....<:cdessceiscecvessoseceesdessecese 44.9 45.0 44.1 2.02 2.00 1.88 90.81 89.98 83.16 
ee 
ELECTRIC AND MOTOR TRANSPORTATION ............ 45.0 44.6 44,9 909) 2.19 2.10 99.69 97.81 94.47 
a 
SER VICE Mex f..:, Sone paea eS. See, eo ee 36.4 36.7 37.0 1.30 1.29 1e23 47.53 47.31 45.54 
Hotelssand westaurante 5.52. Picante ers 35.9 3642. 36.4 1.26 1.24 1.19 45.05 44.81 43.41 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......4....0.......cccs0sestees.00-e 39.7 39.7 40.1 125 1.24 ls 49.69 49.45 47.33 


i a a ee eee ee ee 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
(Hourly-rated wage-earners). 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly 





Hours Wages (1949 = 100) 
Worked Average Average 
Per Hourly Weekly Current 1949 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

\swhroyanidaly Aomeieayige: TESTO eee ar een ake ae en oe en 40.4 1.78 71.96 W204: 134.5 

A A ae A Lg ee Se ot stare a soln cn wav vgn vencdevsv seco yosaiisa cosa venivacowuddgWaecoaess 40.6 1.83 74.27 Lie LSTe? 

EV IOTLUNNV ME NSCLC Comic Ola memmmme aren ctr. Senn ete acta eckinseeh sos tt cocky aster sumeresacad iosvsisnssdatonts 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

VUSINC Lae NVCT AD CNL 9 OS meme Rec eces-cotce itr aeee ae 26 lu ovsnsssdsve'vs sh heslesuwss Wavossseescwsseesesthcetee 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

IMAGING AIEEE CSET 2 sn een ene cere ah One 8 ee 41.0 2.02 82.90 198.6 146.5 
Last Pay Period in: 

SGA OCOD Camere ttt tere eer Nee aera Sets coca tasicirgsaavesncds cnet etiiiisteds sav deleasstieeta sass 41.6 2203 84.35 202.1 148.7 

DS ONG MOLE cesortiacan deat nakeaR Ra oes a ee ee ee eee 41.2 2.04 84.04 AOI 8) 147.2 

TB CCST LG eee a Re re noah ech 8 ee oattis voc acs caateadretleWooscesedscavasees Wowie 38.8 2.08 80.65 O32 141.1 

1D Goma ded Ucn eer RE se ten LE Ue NG. ss ccsdessiisesia ccd tadis kadtvedieiéesabsvecsbibacess 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 

SC DU Ve TM oc eves eI a ta oehis ss bea unonconnvecdnsteicesatevetsvisrtioua deena hcwnsss 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 

NLA EC MRR ee eee ee esse Sau nbusttedsoea tert cansorinsaascuabissecs toe’ 41.3 2eAt 87.07 208 .6 151.5 

FN Pe ch cacy Ss Gn in Pande Jee Poon ncsgae sander ciwodeedoostaaegeaate 41.1 eli 86.96 208 .3 151.0 

TRMIE IS sccm rssecnndtion goooonectn bond HERG AE CARE PORES ct EEE TERE REE EERE ae eee Ee rr 41.1 2) 86.63 207.4 149.2 

U1 eee TE Hee eka N OL, MD che cscsezccanaceunce tet Mis ates une vantes tanonodliens 41.2 Drelet 86.89 208 .2 149.2 

INE so yeengedtcoaneb bors 8 oP eR re re 40.8 2.09 85.36 204.8 146.9 

IN UDROG accsasonstincettecnieceebeiubtve Mamie ee Oe eee eo eee eee 41.1 2.09 86.01 206.1 148.2 

SSE PD LETT Lie gen eee mu a PM Sina rcce aeciececeae de catcace yey tues ie sv acussucwuevbauceveet-viastes 41.3 2el3 87.88 210.5 TSie 

ye i ag I ee BI ci gcse de ter sieecQaneeea Uae trace centbasecdbanseiiewes sonedaas 41.5 Dele 89°22 213.8 Soe 





Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS, 





Parliament 


Continued from page I11 


e legislation to amend the Railway 
Act; 


e a measure “to provide for the re- 
organization of certain departments of 
government, in order to adapt the struc- 
ture of administration to new and chang- 
ing conditions, and so better meet the 
needs of our people.” (This re-organiza- 
tion included the conversion of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration into a Department of Manpower; 
the broadening of the Department of 
Forestry into a Department of Forestry 
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and Rural Development; the creation of 
a Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources; the conversion of the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources into a Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Affairs; and 
the establishment of a Department of the 
Treasury Board under its own minister.) 


e legislation to make collective bar- 
gaining available to the public service; 


e legislation revising federal superan- 
nuation and pension plans to integrate 
them with the Canada Pension Plan. 


Kohler Management 
Settles for $4.5 Million 


An 11%-year labour dispute that be- 
gan on April 5, 1954, when members of 
Local 833 of the United Auto Workers 
Union (UAW) walked out of the 
Kohler plant in Kohler, Wis., has 
reached a complete and final settlement. 
Management has agreed to pay $4,500,- 
000 in back pay and pensions. A new 
contract calls for an average wage of 
$2.50 an hour. Union security had been 
the main issue of the strike. After four 
years of hearings, the board ruled that 
Kohler had prolonged the strike through 
unfair labour practices, which included 
refusal to bargain in good faith. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registra- National Employment Service offices and processed in the 
tions for employment and vacancies notified by employers at Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, 
NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared in page 67, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 





























Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 

Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 

January (961 anor ee 8,866 8,377 17,243 668 , 766 185,972 854,738 
atiary 1962 fee ee eek er eee 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 731,155 
Vamiiity A963 ee ne ee ed eee 13,419 12,532 252951 579,205 163,880 743,085 
Janiarnyel 964 wee cee es Seer se ae eee 19,737 15,658 355395 498 ,726 153,661 652,387 
JanuatyelO OSs eae eee eee a ee eer 22,509 15,141 37,650 447,847 152,195 600, 042 
February 1965...... re tren oe ee ee ae ae PS eon 16,364 39,531 453,555 153,426 606,981 
March 196534. 09 et eee ee ee 27,436 19,898 47,334 447,673 149,274 596,947 
April 1965.22. Se ee ee eee 35,094 24,548 59,642 397, 193 142,760 539,953 
May 965i....2 Re aE Fee er ce 38,765 26,560 65,325 277,216 124,123 401,339 
June 1965....... 2 35 a2 5 oe 36,285 24,739 61,024 238,646 144,684 383,330 
ilyalO Gomes eee See ee eee eee 36,995 23 , 608 60,603 207,721 132,254 339,975 
AUigUSt 1965 525 R eee koe A oe 40,318 30,236 70,554 173,158 111,601 284,759 
SeptenmberslOGS Sere ne eee tne 43,058 28,809 71,867 144,812 100,407 245,219 
Octovers965 eee ORE: Meet oer Rese. 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260, 637 
November: 1965.2, eee ee eee ees 48,183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
December! 19650), Ae ae Sec stcdance 30,037 20, 866 50,903 316,440 1255750 442,190 
January 19660) ee ewe weitere 0) ce 26,286 17,524 43,810 404, 298 147,105 551,403 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected in 1961-1964, and in December 1964- 
December 1965 














Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effecited 

Year and Month Male Female Male Female Male Female 

1961 Year ee ee 195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748 ,790 371,072 
1962=—Veare ee tsi 1a ek Anat i me Sree S 3,177,423 iil tlt 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
1963—Y eat:.2-:. 3... hee ees BE eee DONA SHU 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
W9O4=—YV ear oe: eee es eee te ee ee BOA 099 1,179,889 1,030,199 530,575 845 , 696 395,380 
1964—Decemnberse. e e  e 341,413 103,065 77,455 41,458 76,480 40,686 
1965=—Januaryneree hee ee aeeet Zia AOU 100,622 65,179 34,426 53,989 23,938 
Rebruarys 2ateee +. mee ee £2 eee 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
March... fe PORE A oe enters 236,435 Sis 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 

INN eee cr lg ee een Noel 212,743 84,512 89,202 42,378 (697/733! 26,976 
Mayaenee dy eth regress apr 3 bale pie 191,819 86,629 103 ,280 47,189 81,804 32,057 
June...... ee Ane seco st 227,386 112,387 96,397 48 ,555 79,344 34,544 

Sully Aeeeeeee fhe ese. nes ot. OR 213,029 105,862 91,126 48,495 73,347 38,034 

A DUS ties eS Re ae ey es cre hee 203,613 98,611 102,786 60, 863 78,643 42,910 
Septem benaee cn ae ee 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 
October. ae See ee ee eee 192,182 92,918 92,067 39,869 W3e 120 2m INS 
INOvembCre eee ane ee ce 276, 3478 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 S113 
December On ee es sete ees. 4 ee 303 , 524 102,536 72,004 45.614 70,786 42,187 





R—Revised (O—Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in December 1965” 











Change from 
Industry Group Male Female Total December 1964 
INGRUCOIE NOME, TEMES DMN (Gs TSUNA BMS Gi no an cpesehanset sce nese ees: 837 212 1,049 + 236 
HEC) IRE SUD ROY Serer we ener OME OR hc Sasvs de RON TY Ade svotonne cacevbosncen Mebacees 890 20 910 — 443 
MINING, QUARRYING AND OIL WELLS i5.020......0..cccccccecccerececeeter-es 851 Si 908 + 180 
ENV Ve fea [aT TTT ae ae ce cae cen Ree anita A hs ackte nacattisoac vasa araskendens’ 519 11 530 ++ 95 
TIDUS, oo pCR NRE ne 155 3 192 + 33 
INO Metre ter loti Snes eee ste eto. coca scact eek ee eet etierateusiscoecseeeee 30 2 52 - 4 
CyU TWIN, EN7 BIME! RV IVE! ONS  ccetare ssecctinstersece +19 ce tooe aaboderlceeeacnbendencuecraeneaane 48 — 48 + 19 
PAROS OLENS AVES, 58 08 ah sa de an Se ns coe A eR | 99 il 106 of. 37 
IMUAINITOITE NCATE GUTTERS Se Pp ne 12,483 4,815 17,298 + 1,013 
LEO YGYGIS. BiaKe | Lo LEN TENET, ots son PPE RE Ce ea SR 12282) 590 iD 37? + 143 
MopAccOmnaitoObacCcOnprocducisn:, = ieee. ee eee ene en Si 4 41 +e DS 
RAT SrA RO CUIC [Senate ee Menastek oes a see os civusnc cea) ce mens ccen .Secsatacceateseea 118 49 167 _ 18 
Bea lan ILO CU CUS ements setters ete ccc neiee nee cn cine Remee STN sone fastsadtaers ashes erect 211 222, 433 ~ 21 
Bexaleanroducisa(eXCep tec] tilt 2) icsenenee it titer ts aeete sens. aes 642 329 971 + 130 
(Cleovilinivayee (Weg Vel WTR) ce sscct nos onencgancoss sone pee aeocaoe. cone eeeponeed oo cues oreedoostoee 378 1,078 1,456 + 60 
WO OCB DO CUICES me imetyn mpm NRE feel tanh LMU Aued 3 7042s Mera Sauehicatyeaysiicansesensia toes 1,543 170 its: - 90 
[RAY OXSTR JOT ROYEEETEL SS aqaonnepe tos ta poe eae cee as eee eee Ree cia et ere eee 972 234 1,206 + 90 
Prininpublishinerancdeal edmama@uStriescs egies erste estes eee: 842 425 e267; + 136 
Tw niga estee lel O CU CtS Mme teas nncee ane cacsages ad btrathess «eie-ctsiesesnseriesssegee8e: 2323 395 2,718 + 317 
Transportation equipment.................... a Mie cane rath cote cee 1,639 287 1,926 =~ 69 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. Aa ttre odanctioh ie eee Se EER 481 92 573 + 2 
Elceincaleap pana tUstamGISU PP lMCSUs mera t ene te aetna eees. ee-eeeneenye: 648 355 1,003 + 210 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. AR oe oe SRR PRR ER ee 414 52 466 — 148 
IPR LUIS CHE POSWTTOWSTIA, BING! COE oesg5e. case cae cso coodeancososonccehebscasantinse eenengonescebbee 28 il 39 + 3 
Blrennrcalh no clits ee wee ees ees OR cs roses tacos Maen ratyee ceaeshes cae eevee tse 491 255 746 + 222 
Miscellancousmmanutactunine 1G USthiesm ai... serie ce ese eeeee-cess 434 267 701 + 23 
GON SHRIUE MIO Ni eee es. ces Mec deeaadtiornce thee eo RE Shep ree A poate eae 9,016 138 9,154 + 917 
GeneraiecontracuOns mee ttre ee eee es Re A ae Me ee LO 6,053 69 6,122 + 1,159 
SCC tla CO ICOF EA CLOIS etees nari Hardt areranser terreno atbreare meen 2,963 69 3,032 — 242 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION ............ 5e035 269 5,604 + 250 
TL TEUBRS SEA Ease Oe a ier ep ene eer ence fy capone cree 4,713 125 4,838 + 244 
Perel he er ee cece Ae rea hes ceargetcnns ede MMU MRM cc nsncchnevaldinens tess 364 53 417 + 70 
RU VEMITIINICALL ON ie cacctcoxptsegsderyseeoeweescaeeaes SOAR Les.) eR res 3 an 258 91 349 = 64 
PUBLIC UTIEITY OPERATION.......:.. ed. a Be i ee 163 48 2A + 35 
TORN BY Eh 8 | cere ee een ee ene s gacirte RE sh ee EM ec s eT Ae 7,766 4,096 11,862 — 1,639 
VOSTBVOTIES IIS. 1. ores snneehoceriostinai Se Seto aeRO REN MERE eee ee Bhi Ae a 3,214 Ni 3,935 — 306 
TRASK, co lle ee Ue ate Retiaht& Rnacice cy eee ene eens ae ae 4,552 Sy, SS UST — 1,333 
PIN ANCEAINSURANCE AND REAL, ESTATE. o.oo... cece 452 816 1,268 _ 10 
ELEC TO sr ee eee ae een ee eee ce 32,993 31,716 64,709 — 4,732 
OMIM MILY OF DUDIIC SELVICS meet Mo. -on<s hi Mt ncyereren bling ts oases 7167 1-255 2022 oa 10 
(GO VCTLMITCLIETS EV] COR MIR ee eee nen I ON Mee ec ee ned seucasieas 27,819 21,780 49 ,595 — 3,422 
IRIECreall@Mescc yi Comme raame tt teeemearene r M scan- cera tenga esnmcnat 218 105 323 _ 81 
IDTISINESSESChVICCHMeE ee mabey MPON j.0.., Minch Saruatshetotea sce -cueesecnes 908 492 1,400 a 48 
IRersondliscivicc em terete AVE scien masse onsd ent oeie 3,285 8,084 11,369 — 1,287 
(GARUNISIDY TROBE B asccescoceetereesarncone ered sarnerece 30d gaSDEE ENDS. PER DeSoE RGD ar EEC 70,786 42,187 112,973 — 4,193 


ae —__ 
(1) Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at December 31, 1965” 





Registrations on Hand 

















Occupational Group Male Female Total 
Protessionalidc mana Serial Ww OLKCls see: serene ee see sores teen ee ene ee eee The SS 22032 9,150 
Gemma WOrkCts iass occult aes tea nee seae eRe ee a aE eee ene ea ils), S07/4 39,014 54,385 
SESH OTK SES so. coe coc cckacdec ke teeta ss ecw eset oe eS Mac SR se ca Tn TR ee 6,056 10,994 17,050 
RETSOnal¥ac COMES tC SCLVICC EW OLKGTS sree tre tee cerca ee eee 34,832 DI AOUZ 59,904 
SCailetinnenee eee ee eR aids eB a raced acc sd OT cA GC 3,264 66 Baos0 
AS TICU DUE wishin a TOnEStinya (CX=, LOLs) peseres eee cceteseae-ceemeaneeee eae cm eee ecceeeee ees eee eee eee 622 7,139 
Skilledrand: semi-skilled wowlcers = ec csee cc eee esac s eee are eee eee eee 129,432 20,254 149,686 
Hoodrandekindredi products (inclsto DACCO) mee-cececesenesssteeeneteenees nese eereecceteee reer eee 1,120 514 1,634 
extiles = Clothing, Sts. be. cov snaceoecssnaesccstetecs ses eee eae ae Se ae 2,473 TF Ooi 16,054 
eumber and: lumber Products wsecccesee-cnt seccstees corer cee sano acer ee eroee eae eee 13,360 119 13,479 
Pulp paper (mel sprint g)cessce-cecsnsenscete coset reece tees rotor eae cence ee 987 363 1,350 
eather. and leather mroductS a.c.ateen eee ee ee ee eee 853 937 1,790 
Stone; Clay & class prod icts \ssetecc. scenester ete ses ae ane 457 44 501 
IMS tal WO ty 25 oe sacs siet eo thee Pow enews ee Fe ceo re cea 9,454 837 10,291 
|) coy 1) (or: | |e mR ee BR PRR et ec ocpacteiepee h techomicon eeconehe cosas gy) 992 Py. 235) 
rans POLAT OMS UTP IMEI bs seeee eae eeee caren te Re eter eee ee 435 45 480 
INAH PETA oe ok cphaceteeee each bat cs Se ves casa uctoactins Some Raat cae mM ae ones hE a 1,021 — 1,021 
(CONS TPUC ELON sso asd acee esac sence evar cn eee 41,453 7 41,460 
dinanspontatione(CXCept.Sealiien)) aes tae eeeeeeeseneeres Pee oreo tReroceca i rccrscocosatt 24,215 96 24,311 
Communications pu OU Cruel lity ses cee eee ee eee eee eee 573 Y 580 
TANG FelTbYel EAMETS 6 ssococce sa nose scosee inncuseoae ice Fe Be co ee oe eee 4,115 1,548 5,663 
Othersskilledsandlsemnt=s kale cies ep cece eee ee ee See el 842 19,553 
} ECG) wo] 015) 0 emer ae nee 9 eRe NO ARBRE NSO ROR 95 SEF ys SOE RE A ERAN Le Be 3,499 309 3,808 
728} BY i101 a (© 21 RRs A lr Ee MPO BANE gn PR A ig ap ea ole sei 5,347 13 5,360 
Unskille@diwork esis tcc ek £2. dos ce cece enc ne ee en ee 113,250 27,696 140,946 
Boodsand tobacco nate. Bccscee ns cacecid ho eet eee ee esc ee ene eee 5,536 9,056 14,592 
UM DeTcal UIM DST PRO CIUCTS ween er eee Ri deetae denen c Iie deem inthe aan. Seed 12,048 477 125525 
Mioetalworksin oes saswectes Sec ait cn, sear ee ee Lela ades gases rae ae ee nelvee oe Meese 3,780 598 4,378 
CONS PLU C ETON acca hci oe. fear eea ebe iocsats 5 oer ac ee 59,674 3 59,677 
Other unskillediny Ofer sicsaeetecest nce ave tem tee cree secs ere ee By) AD 17,562 49,774 
GRAND WOT AM asec teers cere nee eR Ie eRe eee eee 316,440 125,750 442,190 





‘) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at December 31, 1965 




















Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
(1) Year qd) Year qd) Year 
Office Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Office Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Office Decry sie Deca sles 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
NEWFOUNDLAND....... 20,410 22,169 New Glasgow................ 2,634 2,559 SUSSEX se. Sacer 417 620 
Comer Brook aes 3,825 4,192 Spring eee ee 784 872 VO OCStOC Kare en eens: 942 1,081 
Grancialise ee eee OOO 2,027 Sydney: cess oe 3,160 3549086 a een he an ee 
St. John’s...u.0.0-.. 14,625 " 152950. USydney Mines 1,103 1,328 0 QUEBEC... 146,250 160,893 
Teno: sama de a eee 1,671 1,488 AIDIa ee eens, Beemer 1,284 1,169 
PRINCE EDWARD Vernon ee ee 2,109 2,358 ZASDESTOS eee eee 708 718 
TSISAUNID eee 3,841 A159. a eee Baie Comeau ee 1E270 1,207 
Charlottetown............... 2,503 2,818 NEW BRUNSWICK....... 24,012 25,748 Beauharmoise = ee 830 1,036 
Summerside.................. 1,338 1,340 Bathurst........ free) ics 4,780 5,282 Buckingham.................. 843 865 
SE Ene Campbellton 1,747 2,068 @ausapscali eee 1,417 1,683 
NOVA: SCOTIA.............- 21,599 23,519 Edmundstonieeeetees i552 1,783 Ghandlersance eee 2,084 2,044 
(ATMDETS tae. u.ne eee 1,032 1,001 Rredenictonme es 1,283 1,486 GHICOUti eee 1,824 1,884 
Bridgewater esate 1,443 1,736 Minti: eS. a Bee IES) 290 Cowansvillenee eee 568 430 
aaifax ere. eee 4,540 5,011 Moncton 2/4... ee. 6,649 6,103 Dolbestie. ee 823 1,058 
LOVCENeS Sameer ne ee eee 669 804 INGWCeastlomes =e eee 2,865 2,656 Drummondville.............. 2,680 2,468 
entvill epee ee 2,029 2,330 SMITE MOLVA occ rnccocceene Deon, 3,059 Barnhanipeneee eee 378 581 
AV SEPOO lessee eres 425 533 Shs SUSTOIINELD, cossosesanesconcee eG 1,320 ROrestvill eae 944 716 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at December 31, 1965— concluded 
eee 


Office 


QUEBEC—Concluded 


ORCUICKC Mme eee 
EACH wes eats eet escces 
WeeaeMie canticuae...ee.. 
TEaaVialbaicss-.. oe. 


IMEOm GIN OT creassateee este 
INSOTMETREAL. «noon acensosenosense 
New Richmond: seen.. 
iProvele ANDROL, se nccasasaseas see 
UE DECREE, i.e ee 
Ramos ee te, 
Riviere-du-Loup............ 
TROL BETWEEN nccomnannocnnoasemncy 


Ste. Agathe des Monts.. 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... 
SCM Ghesc meen 
Similac lca eee 
Se CAL Meee er niwctcs ose: 
Sis USROMME, Aa jadeorsontenoaeee 
BSP IGE 4 wissuirciwwcvetetnancs 
SOENRTAOUIEMA on scdorcaasecs 
PNEEDIOO Ke. eae en 


Wall Syaite clans eee meee 
Nietoniavill cee 


Bracebridge. ert. aes... 
Brampton seer: 
BramttOrduncue eres. 


Coboure se. eee ee... 
Collingwood.................. 
Worn Wallen... hete ae... 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
(1) Year 
DeCw sl Decn sl: 
1965 1964 
1,663 1,887 
2,608 Meas) 
4,068 4,227 
3,745 4,062 
2,101 Dp 
609 872 
1,042 1,058 
1,514 1,682 
Syl 608 
3,452 3,904 
972 940 
862 819 
691 673 
2,043 2,001 
617 798 
1,759 1,890 
43,487 50,842 
1,848 1,564 
944 1,064 
1235) 12,850 
2,486 2,733 
4,268 3,910 
1,283 996 
1,483 1,709 
829 934 
872 1,197 
1,856 1,879 
2,238 2,314 
Dali? 2,184 
1,851 2,546 
1,636 1,896 
3,247 4,058 
4,736 4,748 
1 AOI) 2,692 
1,629 1,794 
4,158 4,809 
1) ats? 1,260 
1,640 2 PET 
2,169 SUG 
GS 2,281 
1225908" 147,333 
240 376 
fels2 15224) 
it, Sila) 1,586 
964 1,136 
899 12226 
1,939 1,862 
417 581 
361 423 
1295 1,697 
52) 845 
900 884 
2,169 2,338 
269 378 
595 658 
614 700 
1,514 1,970 
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Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous 
(1) Year (1) Year 
Office Decws le Dece si. Office Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 
Galles ee ees ee ee 711 15082 5 MANITOBA a... in138 21,274 
GEIMENTONGWE sas daconbacccasien 266 326 (BY GEWAVGIOIAT. jrcasnenlcacnee waeaee 1,560 2,060 
GOdchIChee ee eee 389 494 ID YANETD) BEL scpeccbosansdencneacce 1,069 12285 
Gulelpliee eee ily Pal VPM Y LENOIR, os csademcacenccen sone 171 164 
Elam Conte eeee 9,898 10,549 Portage la Prairie.......... 999 1,083 
Hawkesbury..........055 811 878 eH PAasee. Meee 344 436 
Kapuskasing..---5 541 431 NVADEWON EIS seo esa emecenonice is.o95 16,246 
Kenora Se conden eRe eae eer 1,093 1,078 SASKATCHEWAN... 13,896 17,713 
[ROTMERSWEYO) aoc snonuecsnebenoeneree 1 S2 1,997 Petevan 77 396 
Kirkland Lake............. 743 672 ae ee ; 
: Lloydminster. ................. 322 452 
Keichenoneere seen. i260 De Hil 
Teaningen 546 "679 IMOTORS WER, oo. conor manera. 983 2a 
Tindes ge et 498 716 North Battleford............ 1,009 1,242 
is Iagtee eS ehh dig a PincerAll betta ene: 1,809 2,260 
EIstowelWengeeeeeee eee 202 274 : 
[REPAID sorasansaicocnceacebeocetont 3,550 4,339 
Eond One eect 4,020 4,502 
2 Sas Kall OO fee eee Se 287) 4,161 
Long: Branchtes...ccs-: 2,676 3,267, Swift C ; 
: Walt, GUnhenteeas ees 808 1,012 
Midland epee eee 1,061 22 W. 
SYD UTE nea en 260 409 
IN apanGele ct eet ae ene Si 649 Var eon 1.641 2 169 
New Liskeard................ 365 SA Sie gee ee z : 
anette Sena 606 007 ALBERTA... J0.cs0:.. 19,775 26,529 
Niagara Falls................ 2,253 2,676 BlairMore........eecsssssee: 238 452 
IN ORLUNB Ayes. Svakisctase 15232 1,553 Calgary erie tee eet... 6,573 8,590 
ON eS a in 587 663  Drumbheller.................... 321 483 
Gir iy cote aie hee 856 1,080  Edmonton.................. 7,844 10,766 
eet ae ee 3,560 5,703, ESOT. sesseesseostes 220 273 
Ot ee ee 5,400 5,720 Grande Prairie.............. 665 782 
Owen Sound.................. 1,197 1452 ethibnid See PL AUTH) 2,581 
Patiyecound .......00e-% 356 452 Medicine Hat................ 894 1,250 
Pembroke... 1,213 1,297 Red Deer... 943 1,352 
IPOGt eee heats 583 680 BRITISH COLUMBIA... 51 , 761 59,510 
OE aia er ee ciiyack ea 1953) Me 
Picton oe 442 S52. Courtenay + “aarti tec Remrnsey 1 , 136 1 ,687 
RORte Arte eee 2,148 2,418 Cranbrook..................... 849 833 
Eorti@olvormer ees ii 685 Dereon Create 801 (ates 
RresCOtte nace ee 647 7718 eee ee Ge 1.443 1,324 
Renfrew... HA Nana Ree 370 492 Komipons see 1,740 2,076 
St. Catharines............... 3,456 3,498 Keelowiidleren users cnc: 1 PAT 1,481 
ee oe eet 889 Mission City9)............ 110i) tees 
Sarma... ieeecaneeeene ios 2,026 Nanaimo’... 2 pees 1,145 1,482 
Sault SiG Maries, ois 1,928 25205 Ne ee ee 620 994 
Simcoe OS tonidabatianaerccoma 673 LOS) Mev Weciminsier «0 7.706 8,553 
Smiths Fallls............-. ee SLL © Penticton esol. 1,579 2,083 
Stratton... eee 302 652 iS cart Rees 744 1,031 
Sturgeom balls: citer 6 632 W12 Prince George.....esessses.. 1,492 1,645 
SUADUTY. .1...sse erence ABA 212 Brings Rinpetty sp esacl-u 1,476 1,868 
Tillsonburg... i Hl Ge ike Beene eee 538 701 
THMMIMS. oe soeessreseen fe mm eed enlist eo 553 846 
TOTOMEO i.e -sease cee A MORES Wemeolvetet eo. pa. 20,489 22,062 
Trenton. .......eeesssseeeseeen Se: eC eee 1,478 1,849 
Walkerton. 0.0... ay emetic 3 ee 3,569 3,624 
Wallaceburg. .....--.------- ee 937 Whitehorse.....ssecssce 358 453 
Wiellanicl ieee en esas 1 stksis) 
WiEStOn eran ee eee De Soi SROSis UGCAINATD Adee stot 442,190 508,846 
Windsor ese een 4,391 4,718 Malesha) ee ee 3165440" Pi37e, 125 
Woodstocks.. ee 404 603 Bemalese ssn eee [2S eo Oe mls Os 72 


(1) Preliminary. 


(2) Includes registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
(3) Effective Dec. 20, 1965, the NES local office has been transferred to Abbotsford. 
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E—~Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers 
of persons covered by insurance and claimants for benefit at 
Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


nnn ee LL EEE SEE 





End of Total Employed Claimants 
1965—October............ 4,703,000 4,532,600 170,400 
September........ 4,678,000 4,520,700 157,300 
AUSUSt ee eee. 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 
July. 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 
June 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 
IMB B neBscoesraboe 4,514,000 4,284,500 229,500 
April ean 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 
Matches 4,626,000 4,087,000 539,000 
February.......... 4,605,000 4,045,800 559,200 
VaAnudiyee er 4,592,000 4,044,200 547,800 
1964—Decembet........ 4,582,000 4,103,800 478 ,200 
November........ 4,491,000 4,216,500 274,500 
Ocioberess 4,432,000 4,217,500 214,500 





information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to 
E-4 is “The Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act.” For further information regarding the 
nature of the data see Technical Note, page 48, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, December 1965 








Amount 
of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
$ 
INewioumd laitditeeccescneceeee eters 15,813 366, 204 
Prince Edward Island........................ 2,247 48 ,520 
INOVAS COLLAB etrecccrsece: ee ecient 26,776 594,041 
INew? Brunswickeeeecen sete ere re meee 24,560 540,739 
Quebec: escent ornan ee 176,695 4,150,375 
Ontario. cc eee 173 ,436 4,196,258 
Manito ba Sees acs ceva cece eee 19,251 468 , 282 
Saskatchewateeeen aca terte cane 11,136 23122 
Albertac eee ee ee 21,769 525,970 
British Columbia (including Yukon 
WT ELritOLy) Mer eecese-c hee 58,924 1,471,291 
Total, Canada, November 1965.... 530,607 12,614,802 
Total, Canada, October 1966........ 431,282 10,223 ,036 
Total, Canada, November 1964.... 602,005 14,646,798 





**Weeks paid” represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, December 1965 














Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Dosposed to to 

Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit Benefit Pedding 
Newfoundland 72... cc ese ese eee ee 7,186 6,136 1,050 4,602 B99 1,003 3,469 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,636 1,412 224 964 783 181 756 
Nova Scotia.......... a PONG ted inated ee 6 7,218 5,384 1,834 5,387 8 Ohi 1,456 2,896 
ANG yr SEUSS WIE cts. doc oevias oo cae sce ace, ts ee ce 7,905 6,155 1,750 5,616 4,265 es Sil 3,604 
0 [7c o TORE ean RARE aN MDNR kh Aare Sel A Se 49,673 34,522 1Sedsi 39,748 28,941 10,807 21,430 
ONAriIOs is anes ae te ot ihn. al alas 39,208 28,742 10,466 31,909 21,783 10,126 16,400 
Nanito baer eee eet nent ee met 6,662 5,008 1,654 4,690 3), 25 1,432 2P722 
Saskatchewan............ 4,827 3,736 1,091 2,760 1,909 851 2,485 
PNILOYS whl cere ton fee mee Ons Seen Ge. WE 8,544 6,356 2,188 5,946 4,152 1,794 3,703 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)................ 18,681 13,341 5,340 15,050 10,079 4,971 T 122 
Total, Canada, November 1965............:::c00:00+ 151,540 110,792 40,748 116,672 82,700 33,972 65,257 
Total, Canada; October 1965........ncscctstr-ornosaee 83,126 56,692 26,434 79,874 51,443 28,431 30,389 
Total, Canada, November 1964..........0....00..... 168,958 119,545 49,413 133,306 96,553 36,753 Wh PS 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,143. 


+In addition, 28,226 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,883 were special requests not granted and 1,709 appeals by claimants. There were 7,081 


revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
; Total 27 or Oct. 29 Nov. 30 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more) 1965 1964 

EAINIAD) Nee ere et ane te ee 244,617 149,112 49,416 27,356 18,733 170,408 gE Sew 
IMIS: coecosenemmn: <<.) : Aaa Riana”) seamen sent) 160,353 109,698 27,945 12,820 9,890 98 , 384 186,853 

1B CSa tell (ha cllemocadace: eee ee ee eee 84,264 39,414 21,471 14,536 8,843 72,024 87,679 

INe wound (an clei ct ee eer eee ee rcees ee 9,757 6,960 1,590 781 426 4,533 10,253 
INES ncocnsdeotncbh eshte Sacer e eee Mee coe ene 8,300 6,351 1,209 468 272) 3,366 8,835 
TERT an lla cate eee eRe ee ee eC 1,457 609 381 313 154 1167 1,418 
Erince bdwanaulslandue tee eee eee 2,004 1,659 196 110 39 627 1,965 
IN BEE Ge OR, ne 2S er oe 1,386 1G 135 50 25 318 1,425 
EGTA eter ee Re ere eect Roestchuceesastho ke 618 483 6l 60 14 309 540 
IN(ong), NOOB, coe a eee ole eee 12,698 7,059 2,654 1,618 1,367 8,475 13,465 
TEA Fee rear a asteotahtee ene ERR RR eae 9,460 5,619 1,870 1,065 906 5,841 10,570 
TERSTaOVEY EY acsracen ascot Gone eee eee 3,238 1,440 784 553 461 2,634 2,895 
ING WAS CELIS WiC Kaa ee ROR Nc teed at et a, 12,458 7,997 2,440 1,033 988 7,449 13,342 
INGEN sens aissOkiReceitiechat ARR ERRe ee eee 8,635 5,944 1,364 651 676 4,735 9,425 

J EVSIo OME ek ok ee na ee m8 3,823 2,053 1,076 382 312) 2,714 3,917 
CUE DCCHME I Reet eee san siras a tee ar vvu cea catiivancteds 82,095 51,218 17,064 8,733 5,080 $7,705 87,782 
UNA ETISS 0 Saag ciea eR eae VR a 56,605 39,128 10,588 4,159 2,730 36,963 62,590 
AEG tri alle Me ee eee ae eke ae ee eee: cna sanece Rocce 25,490 12,090 6,476 4,574 2,350 20,742 25), 192: 

TLE AT: Ce Re ei reise coh ostovinatiincheteeveouioebencn’ 68 , 630 37,999 14,316 9,715 6,600 54,441 81,586 
ING REINS: 2: centric attest rae eee eee ee 37,960 24,041 6,740 4,095 3,084 27,059 49,123 

Ie irlalc meee eer tee seeks verrucae ents 30,670 13,958 7,576 5,620 3,516 27, 382 32,463 
IMIATIICO Datrcer reece eo eae care ec Se sche roe 8,530 5,291 1,491 886 862 5,813 11,301 
INV 2c eet ee eR ea et lat at 5,730 3,918 829 419 564 3,099 7,388 

J ELS jpaVell (Se. ca al el ee ae 2,800 5883 662 467 298 2,714 3,913 

SAS Ia tc le Wen eee ete ye I cnc EES lececcw sass 6,686 4,506 1,200 612 368 3,489 8,383 
Male eee Oe. 3n 4,377 3,504 508 205 160 1,450 5,852 

) Flap Vall Lei ce, Seca eae Se ae RA SO ee 2,309 1,002 692 407 208 2,039 253i 
Alberta eee ee oe WR ae EE te gull 12132 8,276 2,059 1,102 695 7,015 14,921 
1A, 02 (Sloe ee oe eR OE ee er 7,941 6,186 945 391 419 3,218 10,436 

Fre mia leaner es oyee even terrors coomesneenaniowerteaevis 4,191 2,090 Tet4 711 276 Seo, 4,485 

PES Tends ES CO LUI 0 leer ee eee ere ae aie esse cect 29,627 18,147 6,406 2,766 2,308 20,861 31,534 
INVA 22 aera eh Rl te wrcnrsrner oe sete coaatcea ES 19,959 13,831 3) asa 1,317 1,054 125335 21,209 

| LSTA RE iss. a ceagetea ce inde dhe mee ee an 9,668 4,316 2,649 1,449 i! ose! 8,526 10,325 


(OThe bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 


Counted on last working day of the month. 
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Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


ee 585588 a 


Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
ae ee ed ee ee ee ee 
(1949 = 100) 

1960 ==Vearien. cc Ae ie eae 129.0 1202} O07 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
1G ee Vea ete eee ees 129.2 124.0 IB 112.5 140.6 1S5nc 146.1 116.3 
OGD VCAT! fay cee eees osc ees 130.7 12622 134.8 LSS 140.4 IES 3 1473 117.8 
TAY GS Cera ae ee a ce ee Ree et 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1D GARE ear eae eeeeeeste acre ee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8* ISLE 120.2 
IOYSS dB WAU R ar ase BanosecuerennatootcBernsose 136.9 18255 139.8 119.2 146.3 (Stor 154.0 121.6 
Pebruarye cs te eee 137-2 Sse 140.1 119.5 146.3 1S. 5= 153.4 1208 
March... Oe. ee 3763) 1335 140.2 120.4 145.6 1L7Be5* (Sse 121.9 
7A OU teceeepeerrercetrerececret i eacorc Sie, 13384 140.3 1202 145.9 175..0* INEN3}..5) 121.9 
MAYe ac bee ee 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 l75no 154.6 (DDS) 
JUSS: .. :. Re ee 139.0 137.6 140.6 121 147.0 Wise: (5520) 12255 
Nite vie tee eee ea ne ee 139.5 139.0 141.1 121.1 147.0 175.4 154.6 12255 
AUICUSt en ene cee rite 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 175.8 154.6 IDES 
September aausecssseesneeee 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 
Octobervene te. ee 139.3 1357) 141.6 12352 148.7 eae 154.2 122.6 
INovemiberer ies. eee 140.2 138.2 142.0 3 148.7 177.9 155.0 12255 
Decemlberteh ee schen cess - ces 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 122.3 
19 66—Vanuicicyeceee ee eee 141.2 140.6 142.9 12257 149.1 178.1 155.4 (23m 





Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from revised weights for group and 
non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of December 1965 





























All-Items 

Healthand Recreation Tobacco 
December November December Trans- Personal and and 

1964 1965 1965 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

(1949 = 100) 

Stalohness Nid. (eee eee 121.9 12355 123.6 120.9 116.8 117.0 121.4 167.1 148.3 116.1 
Halifaxe: one seein. ree: 1305 135.3 135.9 13327 185.8 134.2 139.3 172.0 172.8 125.9 
SaintelO linear eee enoere 15a 137.6 138.2 136.1 13553 1B (yf 2 194.8 [575 126.6 
Montreal vscc.coeeeee ee ee eee 136.2 139.4 140.1 145.5 137.0 117.0 167.1 183.8 159.1 126.7 
Ottawa 5 aes eee aes BWA 140.2 140.5 141.0 138.2 129.3 161.4 186.8 150.5 12657 
TOronto® + eos eee 138.2 142.1 142.5 140.1 142.6 130.3 148.0 177.4 191.5 123.9 
WAND CE eete teers ee 133.8 136.5 136.6 136.5 130.3 130.4 139.6 191.1 145.8 138.4 
Saskatoon-Regina...............c006 130.5 132.8 133.3 135.0 129.0 135.0 137.6 154.3 153.4 124.4 
Edmonton-Calgary.................00.. 128.4 13195 13tRS 128.5 128.3 132.3 135.3 178.1 145.7 120.5 
WA COUVGIieo.. ee-aneet oe ees 133.7 135d 136.4 136.7 18508 126.1 149.8 158.9 15353 123.0 


N.B. The above indexes measure percentage changes in prices in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices between cities. 
(@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 
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G-Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour on the basis of reports from the National 
Employment Service. The first three tables in this section cover 
strikes and lockouts which amount to ten or more man-days. 
The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1960-1965 


on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as 
a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes 
on the series, see page 74, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


SS See EE ee eee ee eee eee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 


Duration in Man-Days 

















Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 

OLED socac dp cbetneacid Rao Deca eC TR ee eee 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.19 
ULC a Snort car Seee ede nore SHOcR CRC Cre CET ci ee SEO ter oe ae 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
SD (92 Manne Re RE eR Serer eet A Gina ce Suess Sera seine sccvipiecsneiacnee 290 Suit 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
EKG cn chasse civl oso ROE RBULONE BEGET 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
BeIIS) (4 anne re ere Noes wen rece ceca sued eaten oaliadicasesseedvke 313 329 100,214 15722220 0.13 
SN) Seed ATU AL Viera mre eters, Mcrae kets tue tas sde Yar eun Bie 24 47 29, 768 220,380 0.21 
IRC DRUaT Varner sett nn, Reh gdc cates ere caveats . 24 50 29,596 294,100 Or 
IVIATC Denne Meets ieu nt ee REG teat ete antacs 31 55 14,262 115,260 0.09 

ao BU IU 255 segue tree cea MCE he, Cees ene 36 66 Lele: 121,510 0.11 

INLAY Remeersee serene striae cghires cht Cae coe ete oe hie sodas 28 56 17,018 155,490 0.14 

AIENR Sse ort ctict iGo ah SEBS en Renee eee 85 109 43,310 Dis. 550 On? 

EYL] Aenea eee Re Mes ee acta Cr ac pak sod ice hei 52 99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
JAN EA UTSYES OR RU Pa ec: Me BY 83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
SCHCMIDC hen aaa earner a men nem dah, Cla. 46 92 21,012 216,080 0.18 
CLO DC ime erent reanicicmncs 39 87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
INGVeIDCiarerett Te ees ee 29 78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
IDECEM DET ee ert tere ee ee eaten Aside ella 2) 58 9,185 86,460 0.07 


TSS ee ee —————eeeEEESSSESSSFSFSFSSSFFMMMMMsesese 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, December 1965, by 














Industry 
Strikes 
Industry and Workers Man-Days 
Lockouts Involved 
TROLS ULV aetetent teccenc cet ers cess = — ss 
BVINTIOS Ween tet tts eee Be Bae 3 651 7,040 
Dama CTULITIG muses eee ay 6,783 66,610 
‘C1OVASLUABLELNTONA, corcs00a eoceeur eee 6 590 1,900 
Transpn. & utilities................ il 1,015 10,280 
"TT TRENG IS), oer ee ne gne ee a 4 139 480 
| PULL O22) ae li a ola ae —_ — — 
“SOTTO ey a et 1 di 150 
Public administration............ — — = 
INDUSTRIES... 58 9,185 86,460 
Preliminary. 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, December 1965, by 





Jurisdiction 
Strikes 
Jurisdiction and Workers Man-Davs 
Lockouts Involved 
INewfoundlamndinneccssc. er: aos == a 
Prince Edward Island............ — = a 
IND Wa SCOll a eer nantmntctnat 3 2,943 3,080 
New Brunswick................0...- “= aoe se 
Ouchece se er ee 12 1,691 29,040 
Onto neat ener ae 23 2ESOD, 29,910 
INS EWOUENO) OB), secsssanpaossoasnecssoonennsse 3 160 1,290 
Saskaiche wares cee ae eee 1 228 5,020 
(A [betta serece et eo eee 2 Ail 280 
Britishi@olumbiavewe ane 11 759 127230 
Pederalter census 3 721 5,610 
ALL JURISDICTIONS...... 58 9,185 86,460 
Preliminary. 
SH) 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1965 


ee ee Cee 
Starting 
Date 











Industry 
— Duration in 
Employer Union Workers Man-Days 
— Involved 
Location December Accumulated 
MINES 
Metal 
Craigmont Mines Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 213 4,920 14,990 
Merritt, B.C. 6523 (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Mineral Fuels 
McBean Mine—Acadia District 50 358 360 360 


Coal Co. Ltd., 
Thorburn, N.S. 


(U.M.W.A.) 


Loc. 8672 (Ind.) 


Termination 


Date 


Oct. 


eeeeee 


15 
16 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, hours— 


Disagreement over work assign- 
ment—Return of workers. 


i EE SSE 


MANUFACTURING 

Food and Beverages 

Coca-Cola Canada Ltd., 

Various locations, 
Quebec. 


Printing and Publishing 

The Star, Telegram and 
Globe and Mail, 

Toronto, Ont. 


La Tribune Inc., 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


Primary Metals 

Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp. Ltd., 

Contrecceur, Que. 


Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp., 
Sydney, N.S. 


Electrical Products 
Several electrical firms, 


Vancouver and area, B.C. 


Canadian General 
Electric Co., 
Barrie, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 


Concreters Ready Mix Ltd., 


Various locations, Que. 


Petroleum and Coal 
Products 

British American Oil & 
Affiliates, 

Various locations, Sask. 


Brewery Workers 
Locs. 239 & 327! 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Typographical 
Union Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


CNTU 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6586 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1084 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Koce213 


U.E. Loc. 545 
(Ind.) 


CNTU 


Oil Workers 
Locs. 9-595, 
9-609 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


827 


455 


132 


160 


2,500 


180 


234 


170 


228 


18,190 


10,190 


660 


230 


2,680 


2,110 


440 


3,740 


5,020 


55,400 


173 ,970 


5,170 


800 


2,680 


2,470 


440 


4,930 


18,440 


Sept. 28 
July 9 
1964 
Oct. 14 
Dec 9 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 12 
Nov. 29 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 16 
Nov. 22 
Sept. 10 


eeceee 


Wages— 


Working conditions as affected 
by computers; job security; 
union membership of foreman— 


Wages—Wage increases; 40 hrs 
per wk. 1 April 1965, 38 1/2 
1 April 1966, 37 1/2 1 April 
1967. 


Wages, shift work—15c per hr. 
wage increase retroactive to 
July 1, 1965, 28c in July 1968. 
40-hour—five-day wk; 25c an 
hr. increase for Sunday work. 


In protest over the promotion of 
two junior employees to the 
position of foremen when sub- 
ject to lay-off—Return of work- 
ers. 


Wages— 


Grievances—Return of workers. 


Wages, seniority— 


Wages— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and lockouts involving 100 or more workers, December 1965— concluded 














Industry Starting 
— Duration in Date Major Issues 
Employer . Union Workers Man-Days — — 
— Involved Termination Result 
Location December Accumulated Date 
British American Oil & Oil Workers 159 3,210 11,470 Sept. 14 Wages— 
Affiliates, JEOCS@OO3SRPeM ee. 
Various locations, B.C. 9-601, 9-675 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
British American Oil, Oil Workers 407 8,950 30,920 sige, 15 Wages— 
Clarkson, Ont. Moceo— jo 3mm 9 Po) Ue Ree ee PT OT eee 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Shell Canada Ltd., Oil Workers 129 1,030 5,890 Oct. 14 Wages, job security—35¢ an hr. 
St. Boniface, Man. Loc. 9-600 DecumelS increase spread over two years 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) from 16 April 1965; additional 
vacation benefits, job security. 
Imperial Oil Enterprises Ltd., Oil Workers 161 970 3,710 Nov. 5 Wages; improvements in holi- 
Toco, B.C. Loc. 9-601 Dec. 9 days, fringe benefits—10¢ an hr. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) increase retroactive to Apr. 16, 
1965, 10¢ an hr. Dec. 8, 1965, 
15¢ an hr. Apr. 16, 1966; job 
security, increases in shift differ- 
entials, improved vacations 
schedule. 
Chemical Products 
Cyanamid of Canada, Chemical Workers 466 930 6,060 Nov. 16 Wages, statutory holidays, fringe 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Loc. 165 Dec. 3 benefits—43¢ an hr. wage in- 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) crease in 3-year contract; shift 
premium increased from 8¢ to 
10¢ an hr.; one additional 
statutory holiday. Company 
share of cost of fringe benefits 
increased from 50% to 60%. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Pentagon Construction Various unions 425 1,280 1,280 Dec. 8 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Gonmiid= Decks unions—Injunction issued re- 


Long Sault, Ont. 


moving pickets. 


eee 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 


Transportation 

Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, ** 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Canadian Lake Carriers’ 
Association, ** 
Montreal, Que. 


Power, Gas and Water 

Union Gas Co. of 
Canada 

Various locations, Ont. 


ee ee eee aa 


TRADE 

Ontario Flue Cured 
Tobacco Growers’ 
Marketing Board, 

Tillsonburg, Ont. 


Trainmen 123 700 
Locs. 845 & 

1080 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Canadian 500 
Merchant 

Service Guild 

(CLC) 


3,930 


Various Unions 203 4,470 


Unorganized 120 60 





700 Dec, 3 
Dec. 14 

3,930 Dec; 9 
Dec. 20 

8,550 Nov. 3 
60 Dec. 8 
Dec. 8 


Grievance procedure—Return of 
workers. 


Negotiation of a new agree- 
ment—Strike suspended with 
closing of navigation for season. 


Wages— 





Wages—10¢ and 15¢ general 
increase for all hourly-rated 
employees. 


I III IIIa 


** Federal Jurisdiction. 
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The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local market 
conditions based on an appraisal of the 
situation in each area. In considering each 
category, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses 
are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The criteria on which the classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of 
the major occupations. This situation usu- 
ally exists when the ratio of applications 
for employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9.9, 11.9, or 13.9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of 
the major occupations. The situation usu- 
ally exists when the ratio of applications 
for employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent, but less 
than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approxi- 
mately in balance for most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is more 
than 1.9 to 2.4 per cent but less than 6.0 
or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size and 
character of the area. 
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Explanatory Note to 


Classification of Labour Market Areas 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand exceeds supply in most of 
the major occupations. This situation usu- 
ally exists when the ratio of applications 
for employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


The classification of areas does not de- 
pend solely on the ratio of job applications 
to paid workers. All areas, and particu- 
larly those in which the ratio is close to 
the limits of the above-mentioned ranges, 
are examined closely in the light of other 
kinds of information to see whether they 
should or should not be reclassified. In- 
formation on labour market conditions at 
local areas is obtained mainly from monthly 
reports submitted by each of the local 
offices of the National Employment Serv- 
ice. This information is supplemented by 
reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and relevant reports from other federal 
government departments, from provincial 
and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in 
this section refers to a geographical area 
in which there is a concentration of in- 
dustry to which most of the workers liv- 
ing in the area commute daily. The term 
is not meant to imply that labour is a 
commodity and subject to the same kind 
of demand and supply factors operative in 
other markets. 


To faciiltate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major ag- 
ricultural, and minor) on the basis of the 
size of the labour force in each and the 
proportion of the labour force engaged in 


agriculture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. 

The key to this grouping is: a “metro- 
politan” area is one with a labour force 
of 75,000 or more; a “major industrial” 
area is one with a labour force of from 
25,000 to 75,000, of which 60 per cent or 
more are in non-agricultural occupations; 
a “major agricultural” area is one with a 
labour force between 25,000 and 75,000 
of which 40 per cent or more are in agri- 
culture; and a “minor” area is one with 
a labour force of 10,000 to 25,000. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section 
do not coincide wtih those of the muni- 
cipalities for which they are named. In 
general the boundaries of these areas co- 
incide with the district served by the re- 
spective local office or offices of the 
National Employment Service. In a num- 
ber of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; 
Montreal includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; 
Lac St. Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, 
Janquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; 
Gaspé includes Causapscal, Chandler, Ma- 
tane and New Richmond; Quebec North 
Shore includes La Malbaie, Forestville, 
Sept Iles and Baie Comeau; Sherbrooke 
includes Magog; Trois Riviéres includes 
Louiseville; Toronto includes Long Branch, 
Oakville, Weston and Newmarket; Sudbury 
includes Elliot Lake; Niagara Peninsula 
includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. Cath- 
arines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission 
City; Central Vancouver Island includes 
Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and Port 
Alberni; and Okanagan Valley includes 
Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 


The 110 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of 
all paid workers in Canada. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 


To Become a Separate Branch 


Recognition of the importance that joint consultation 


has attained is given as the reason for the proposed change 


The Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service of the Department of La- 
bour, which has hitherto been a section 
of the Industrial Relations Branch, will 
shortly become a full and_ separate 
branch of the Department, Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, federal Minister of Labour, 
announced in an address to a labour- 
management conference in Lethbridge, 
Alta., in March. 

This change, he said, was a recogni- 
tion of the importance that joint consul- 
tation had attained. 

The Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service is responsible for providing 
all the material and guidance offered by 
the federal Government for joint consul- 
tation between labour and management, 
and the Minister pointed out that since 
World War II, the Service had been 
actively promoting the in-plant opera- 
tion of joint consultative committees at 
the plant level. 


Negative Thinking 


Mr. Nicholson described as “negative 
thinking” criticisms by some otherwise 
responsible union executives that talk of 
labour-management co-operation is noth- 
ing more than a pious hope. He admit- 
ted that there had been too many fail- 
ures for comfort, but he declared that 
there had also been “much progress.” 

One of the best indications of this 
progress was the continued increase in 
the number of joint consultative commit- 
tees, which had now reached the total of 
2,050 throughout Canada, representing 
some 610,000 workers, said Mr. 
Nicholson. 


The Minister remarked that there 
were 11 such committees in Lethbridge, 
with its population of 36,000. “In actual 
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fact,” he said, “Canada is among the 
leading nations in developing joint con- 
sultation at the plant level. According to 
the International Labour Organization, 
which represents 115 nations, Canada 
has the largest number of joint consulta- 
tion committees at the plant level, per 
capita, in the world.” 

Consultation through labour-manage- 
ment committees was one way to avoid a 
state of affairs in which new technology, 
instead of improving man’s lot, created a 
feeling of anxiety and loss of security 
among great numbers of our people, Mr. 
Nicholson said. 

“As a further step in promoting the 
philosophy of joint consultation in all 
parts of our country and encouraging 
the best possible results, we are now 
seriously considering the formation of a 
national advisory committee (L.G. 1943, 
p. 304). We will also be increasing the 
number of area conferences, because it 
is at this level that specific regional prob- 
lems arise... 

“We are also considering the possibili- 
ties of augmenting training seminars, 
where management and union represent- 
atives will be in a position to explore 
the values of joint consultation, and how 
best to implement such philosophies.” 


Manpower Consultative Service 


The Minister referred also to the work 
and purpose of the Manpower Consul- 
tative Service of the Department of 
Labour, which was established in 1964 to 
assist in manpower adjustment problems 
arising out of technological changes. 

He explained that the program assist- 
ed in research into “the composition of 
the existing work force, into the changes 


that new methods are likely to bring 
about, and the best means of adjusting 
manpower supply to the new require- 
ments, with a minimum of distressing 
effects on the existing work force.” 

The Minister went on to say, “It is a 
basic principle of the Consultative 
Service that this research and planning 
should be developed by joint consulta- 
tion between labour and management. In 
fact, when there is a union in the plant, 
the union must be a party to the agree- 
ment with the government. 


Problems Being Overcome 


“As the investigation proceeds, and as 
methods are proposed for meeting prob- 
lems, various federal and provincial pro- 
grams can be brought in to support the 
plan decided on. These programs include 
training and retraining to upgrade skills, 
liaison with the National Employment 
Service, and in special circumstances, to 
contribute up to 50 per cent of the cost 
of moving displaced workers.” 

If workers were forced to change jobs 
because of technological advances, they 
could make the change more easily if 
they had a good fundamental education 
or a sound technical training. For this 
reason, the federal Government was 
providing financial help in meeting the 
cost of education, and grants for this 
purpose had recently been markedly in- 
creased. 

In conducting joint consultation on 
matters relating to the displacement of 
workers by automation, employers and 
employees should be fully aware that 
these problems were being faced and 


Continued on page 162 
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50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, April 1916 


Move in Commons to put into effect 


report of Royal Commission on technical education 


dropped after explanation by Minister of Labour 


A move in the House of Commons in 
March 1916 to have the report of a 
Royal Commission on technical educa- 
tion put into effect was dropped after 
lengthy debate. The report was that of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Training and Technical Education, 
which had been appointed in June 1910, 
and had made its report early in 1914; 
and the resolution proposing that it 
should be put into effect was moved by 
Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, former Min- 
ister of Labour. 


Speaking in reply to the resolution, 
Hon. T. W. Crothers, then Minister of 
Labour, made a long statement in which 
he described the circumstances that had 
preceded the appointment of the Royal 
Commission. He read the correspond- 
ence that had passed between the then 
Minister of Labour, Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, in December 1909, and 
the provincial governments regarding the 
proposal to set up a Royal Commission. 


Mackenzie King had written to the 
provincial premiers to ask for their views 
about the plan of setting up a commis- 
sion “solely for the purpose of gathering 
information; the information, when ob- 
tained, to be published in a suitable 
report to be at the disposal of the prov- 
inces and available for general distribu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Crothers drew attention to the 
emphasis placed on the point that the 
business of the commission was to be 
solely for the purpose of gathering infor- 
mation, and that there had been no 
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suggestion that the commission should 
make proposals or offer opinions. 


Guarded Replies 


The premiers were generally guarded 
in their replies. Most intimated that, 
since the proposed commission was for 
the purpose of gathering information 
only, their governments would have no 
objection to the plan. Only two of them, 
the premiers of Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan, showed that they welcomed 
the idea. 

Although it had been proposed that 
the purpose of the commission should be 
to gather information only, the Order in 
Council appointing it went further than 
this and instructed the commission to 
make “such recommendations as it may 
seem expedient to the commission to 
make.” 

When the four-volume report was 
completed, the federal Minister of La- 
bour sent copies to each of the provin- 
cial premiers with a request for their 
comments. 

Mr. Crothers, in describing the re- 
sponse to this request in his statement in 
the House, said, “These replies, with the 
exception of one [Nova Scotia] do not, I 
think, manifest any burning desire that 
the recommendations of this commission 
should be immediately adopted.” He 
offered the opinion that the report, cov- 
ering 2,350 pages, had “probably never 
yet been read throughout by anyone.” 

The report had recommended that the 
federal Government should provide 


$3,350,000 a year for 10 years, to be 
distributed among the nine provinces on 
the basis of population, to assist them in 
establishing a system of technical educa- 
tion and industrial training. Mr. Crothers 
said, “It recommends an_ elaborate 
scheme for carrying out this work, 
involving the constitution of a Dominion 
development conference, a Dominion 
development council, a Dominion devel- 
opment fund; and a provincial develop- 
ment commission, a provincial develop- 
ment council, local urban industrial 
development boards—a scheme most 
complicated, and, I believe, utterly im- 
practicable of execution.” 

After remarking again that the replies 
from the provincial premiers did not 
indicate “any enthusiastic desire on their 
part for the adoption of the recommen- 
dations,” the Minister of Labour con- 
tinued, “Our people are very jealous of 
provincial rights . . . especially are they 
extremely sensitive on the question of 
education, differences concerning which 
ever since Confederation have 
caused more heartburnings and enmities 
than any others. 

“So that it seems to me that it would 
be extremely unwise to enter on any 
national scheme of education such as is 
recommended in this report until we are 
quite sure it contains no provision the 
carrying out of which might by any 
possibility arouse jealousies, passions, 
and discords, so much to be deprecated 
and avoided... .” 


Continued on page 162 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





CLC Imposes Sanctions 
On Steelworkers 


A complaint filed last year by the 
International Molders and _ Allied 
Workers Union against the United 
Steelworkers of America could lead to 
expulsion of the Steelworkers from the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin con- 
firmed in January that first-stage sanc- 
tions had been imposed on the 140,000- 
member Steelworkers for their part in 
displacing the Molders as _ bargaining 
agent for 500 workers at the Canadian 
Iron Foundries Ltd. plant in Trois- 
Riviéres. These sanctions suspend the 
union’s right to a vote in the CLC execu- 
tive council on jurisdictional matters, 
prohibit other CLC unions from support- 
ing the raid, and offer aid to the offended 
union in regaining its local. 


Advanced Training Centre 
Opens at Turin, Italy 


The International Centre for Advanced 
Technical and Vocational Training at 
Turin, Italy, (pictured on this month’s 
cover), opened March 7. David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and Chairman 
of the Board of the Centre acted as 
Chairman. Housed in the Palace of La- 
bour, designed by architect Pier Luigi 
Nervi, the Centre will provide advanced 
technical and vocational training for 
qualified persons lacking this opportunity 
in their own country. 

The Board is a tripartite body com- 
posed of representatives of governments, 
employers and workers. Dr. George V. 
Haythorne, Deputy Minister, Canada De- 
partment of Labour, was elected vice- 
president of the Government group. 

A cheque for $50,000 was presented 
to the Centre’s Director, Paul Bacon, by 
Saul E. Rae, Canada’s Permanent Rep- 
resentative at the European Office of 
the United Nations in Geneva. Canada 
has promised a contribution of $50,000 
a year for four years toward the Centre’s 
operation, and the cheque presented by 
Mr. Rae at the ILO office in Geneva 
was the first instalment. 


President Criticizes 
Strike Settlement 


President Lyndon Johnson and Labor 
Secretary Willard Wirtz criticized New 
York City Transit Authority’s settlement 
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for surpassing the 3.2-per-cent guidepost 
for non-inflationary wage increases in 
the 12-day subway and bus strike. The 
U.S. Government estimated the settle- 
ment with the Transport Workers at 
about 4.5 per cent a year. Nathan 
Feinsinger, chief city negotiator, was 
quoted as saying that part of the cost will 
help bring the earnings of subway and 
bus workers into line with those of other 
New York City employees. 
The union asked for: 


e A 30-per-cent increase over two years. 
(The settlement was for half that 
amount over two years—in three 
chunks of 4 per cent, 4 per cent, and 
7 per cent, respectively.) 

e A four-day, 32-hour work week. (The 
settlement left hours unchanged—five 
days and 40 hours.) 


e Retirement at half pay after 25 years’ 
service. (Instead, the transit worker 
will get a $500 bonus when he retires.) 

e Additional holidays. (The vacation 
schedule is unchanged.) 


UWO Law Dean 
Surveys Bargaining 


A new book titled, Collective Bar- 
gaining Law in Canada, by A. W. R. 
Carrothers, Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
University of Western Ontario, provides 
an extensive survey of labour law in 
Canada from Confederation to the pres- 
ent day. The 550-page book is published 
by Butterworths, Toronto. 

Prof. Carrothers has presented a com- 
prehensive study of collective bargaining 
since 1872, when Toronto printers first 
went on strike for a nine-hour day. 

The book is divided into four parts: 

Part I, “An Historical Introduction to 
the Canadian Law of Collective Bar- 
gaining,” contains five chapters begin- 
ning with a prologue on the constituents 
of collective bargaining. The author says 
that the LABOUR GAZETTE was his prin- 
cipal source for this part of the book. 

Part II, “Statutory Regulation of 
Collective Bargaining in Canada,” con- 
tains 19 chapters analyzing collective 
bargaining statutes and regulations in all 
provinces. A study is made of case law, 
including published decisions of the la- 
bour relations boards, relating to these 
statutes. Prof. Carrothers touches also 
on the law in Canada as it relates to the 
use of economic sanctions. 

Part III, “The Limits of Lawful 
Picketing and Boycotting,’ contains 


three chapters citing sources of confusion 
in the law, the substantive law of picket- 
ing, and the statutory amendment and 
reform of the law. 


Part IV, “Internal Affairs of Unions,” 
contains four chapters analyzing the law 
as it relates to the internal affairs of 
unions, with particular reference to the 
implications of this law for collective 
bargaining. 


Government May Intervene 
In British Labour Disputes 


The Government’s intention to inter- 
intervene if industry’s voluntary system of 
settling labour disputes failed in its pur- 
pose, was clearly hinted at recently by 
Britain’s Minister of Labour, Ray Gunter. 


In a speech to the annual convention 
of the joint industrial council for the 
printing and allied trades, he said that a 
“fuindamental reconsideration” of the 
role of Government in industrial disputes 
would be “inescapable” if industry’s own 
means failed to bring about settlements. 

Mr. Gunter’s warning was in line with 
Prime Minister Wilson’s ultimatum to the 
motor car industry in September, that 
was prompted by the effect of unofficial 
stoppages on the national economy. A 
motor industry joint labour council 
under an independent chairman has now 
been set up to promote good industrial 
relations and to act as a “trouble- 
shooter.” 

Average earnings in some of Britain’s 
leading industries rose during the first 
half of this year by as much as four times 
the annual rate set by the Government’s 
norm of 3 to 34 per cent. 


Details of the increases in average 
weekly earnings, including overtime 
premium, were published in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette in October. 
They show that in shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing, the increase has been 6.2 per 
cent; in chemical manufacture, 5.1 per 
cent; in engineering, 3.2 per cent; and in 
iron and steel manufacture, 2.8 per cent. 

An increase in the number of hours 
worked in all these industries, except 
chemical manufacture, accounts for part 
of the higher earnings. But what the 
Government is concerned about is that 
average hourly earnings, excluding over- 
time, also went up from 2.4 per cent in 
iron and steel to 5.2 per cent in chemical 
manufacture. 

These increases, which have been ob- 
tained without important changes in na- 
tionally negotiated rates, except in Gov- 
ernment industrial establishments, ex- 
plain the need for the Government to 
strengthen the operation of its prices and 
incomes policy. 
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ILO Reviews 1965 
World Labour Scene 


As in recent years, the world labour 
situation in 1965 showed a further im- 
provement in the industrialized coun- 
tries, but, on the whole, continued lack 
of progress in the developing countries. 
This conclusion is based on statistics 
gathered by the International Labour 
Office. 


In most industrialized countries, pros- 
perity continued, often reaching hitherto 
unprecedented levels. Heightened eco- 
nomic expansion brought with it an in- 
crease in employment and a decline in 
unemployment, or its stabilization at ex- 
tremely low figures. Rises in money 
wages generally exceeded the rise in con- 
sumer prices, thus increasing the work- 
ers’ purchasing power. 

Although the figures for developing 
countries are rather incomplete, they 
agree in showing that the labour situa- 
tion in these countries has hardly im- 
proved. The level of unemployment and 
underemployment remains high, employ- 
ment possibilities are far from sufficient 
to absorb excess manpower, and in cer- 
tain countries there have been substantial 
increases in the cost of consumer goods. 


Employment Records Broken 


Once again, employment records were 
broken in 1965 in almost all industrial- 
ized countries. Employment in manufac- 
turing continued to increase in all the 
countries for which figures were availa- 
ble, except in Colombia, France, Italy 
and Switzerland. 

In the industrialized countries, unem- 
ployment remained at a very low level 
and even continued to drop in a good 
number of countries, in _ particular 
Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The manpower shortage 
which afflicts several countries in Europe 
was not alleviated, and the lack of 
skilled workers is no longer solely a 
European phenomenon. 

In October 1965, there were 171,000 
unemployed Canadians, the lowest figure 
reported since 1957. The rise in the 
general level of employment in Canada 
was between 4 and 5 per cent. Em- 
ployment in Canadian manufacturing 
had risen by more than 5 per cent. 


As in preceding years, consumer 
prices continued to rise in 1965. Al- 
though the increase was accelerated in 
slightly more than half the countries for 
which data were available, the rate of 
increase declined in two countries out of 
five. It exceeded 10 per cent in one 
country out of eight, and in four coun- 
tries the price level mounted by more 
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than 40 per cent. In one country out of 
ten, the workers benefited from a de- 
crease in or Stabilization of consumer 
prices. 


Karnings up in Canada 


Money wages went up in almost all of 
the countries for which figures were 
available. In some cases, however, the in- 
creases in hourly wages served partially 
to compensate for reductions in hours of 
work. Real wages also went up, the price 
increase having been less than increases 
in earnings except in four countries, 
where the workers’ purchasing power 
declined. In Canada, average earnings 
rose by 2 to 5 per cent. 

As a consequence of rises in consumer 
prices, real wages often showed increases 
inferior to those of money wages, and 
in four countries for which figures were 
available, the workers’ purchasing power 
actually decreased. 

In eleven countries, including Canada, 
the increase in purchasing power ranged 
between 2 and 5 per cent. 


Study Recommends Changes 
In U.S. Employment Service 


A special task force study of the U.S. 
federal-state employment service con- 
tends that the public employment service 
should be a “comprehensive manpower 
service agency” and not a simple labour 
exchange as it was established to be 32 
years ago by the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
According to an article in the Industrial 
Relations Counselors ‘News’, the task 
force, a board composed of representa- 
tives from management, labour and the 
public, unanimously agreed on the re- 
port’s findings and recommendations. 

The board recommended: 

e the complete separation, including 
financing, of the unemployment 
compensation function and the em- 
ployment service function; 

e upgrading employment service per- 
sonnel through special training pro- 
grams and higher salaries; 

e greater integration of the service 
with public and private manpower 
agencies and programs; 

e the development and dissemination 
of “labour market” information; 

e the improvement of inter-area re- 
cruitment procedures through 
“multi-market centres,” and the use 
of automatic data processing and 
computer technology; 

e the advancement of true equality of 
opportunity; 

e more effective emergency planning 
operations. 


PARLIAMENT 


Page numbers refer to Hansard 


The first session of Canada’s 27th 
Parliament opened on January 18. 

On January 24, Bill C-2, to amend the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act in 
accordance with undertakings given by 
the Government during the last Parlia- 
ment was introduced by Hon. J. R. 
Nicholson, Minister of Labour, and given 
first reading (p. 138). 

On January 20, the House agreed to 
two motions by Hon. C. M. Drury, 
Minister of Industry, speaking for the 
Minister of Forestry that it should go 
into committee at the next sitting to 
consider the introduction of a measure 
to establish a fund for the economic and 
social development of special rural devel- 
opment areas, and a measure to amend 
the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act to change its name to 
the Rural Development Act and “to ex- 
tend its application to all rural areas in 
Canada where projects of the nature 
already provided for can be advanta- 
geously undertaken” (p. 35). 

On February 9, in answer to a ques- 
tion, the Minister of Labour denied that 
there was any truth in a report that the 
Canadian coat of arms was to be 
dropped from the next issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE (p. 961). 


John J. O’Rourke, 
Teamster Official, Dies 


A Vice-President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, John J. 
O’Rourke of New York City, died De- 
cember 6, 1965. He was twice elected 
president of the 170,000-member Joint 
Council No. 16 in New York City and 
had won two successive terms on the 
general executive board of the Interna- 
tional Union. At his death, he was presi- 
dent of the Building Materials Drivers 
Local 282, a post he had held for 34 
years. 


Japanese Women 
Mark Women’s Week 


“Women’s Role in the Changing So- 
ciety” was the theme for the 18th annual 
Women’s Week, sponsored by the Wo- 
men’s and Minors’ Bureau of the Min- 
istry of Labour of Japan. The week this 
year marked the 20th anniversary of the 
first practice of voting by Japanese wo- 
men. 
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Organized By CLC 


/ e ® 
Manpower Training Conference 


Ten speakers, including the Prime 
Minister of Canada, two federal ministers 
and two provincial ministers, addressed a 
Manpower Training Conference in Ottawa, 
February 20 to 24, organized by the Canadian 
Labour Congress. The conference, which was 


HON. JEAN MARCHAND 


The Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration told the conference that be- 
cause of the technological age in which 
we live, “we are today experiencing not 
one, but a complex of revolutions.” He 
said the world was convinced that 
“within our grasp there is a better life 
for all, that technological change is to 
our advantage, and that it is within our 
capabilities to harness it to man’s serv- 
ices 

The Minister cited three choices pre- 
dicted by an economist on the state of 
labour within the next decade: the work- 
ing week can be reduced to 22 hours, the 
working year to 37 weeks, or 45 per 
cent of the working force can be re- 
trained annually. Mr. Marchand urged 
that we have no alternative but to “in- 
vest heavily in the retraining of our 
work force in order to take advantage of 
the benefits of technological change.” 


Fifty per cent of the Canadian popu- 
lation is under the age of twenty-five, he 
said. It would therefore seem logical for 
the provinces to give priority to the de- 
velopment of programs for youth. But 
facilities have been provided in 194 new 
or enlarged institutions for the trade and 
occupational training of adults. Nearly 
500,000 Canadians are now receiving 
training annually as a direct result of 
federal assistance. He said that the great- 
est single obstacle to the full implemen- 
tation of training programs is the short- 
age of technical teachers, co-ordinators, 
program directors, administrators, and 
training consultants. Proposals to im- 
prove the situation are now under con- 
sideration. 
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Although education is a matter of 
provincial jurisdiction, he said, the fed- 
eral Government has a particular respon- 
sibility in the field of adult education and 
training. Close federal-provincial co- 
operation is needed. The instrument for 
this co-operation is the Vocational and 
Technical Training Agreement of 1961, 
which has a term of 6 years, and the 
Apprenticeship Agreement amended in 
1964 and terminating in 1967. New 
agreements, designed to reflect current 
thinking about the nature and direction 
of manpower training policies, could be 
concluded next year. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act 
will also be amended, to entitle persons 
to unemployment benefits while training. 
“In other words, we wish to have peri- 
ods of training and retraining considered 
in the same category as employment, for 
unemployment insurance purposes.” 


Pilot Projects 


Mr. Marchand said that the Govern- 
ment is now planning, in conjunction 
with the provinces, a series of pilot proj- 
ects the cost of which will be borne en- 
tirely by the federal Government. The 
purpose of the projects will be to study 
manpower problems and training tech- 
niques in an operational setting, and to 
conduct research into new incentives and 
methods. A technical support centre will 
also be established to assist with particu- 
lar problems and to collect and collate 
experiences from the pilot projects as 
well as those of other countries in this 
field. It may also assist pilot projects in 
preparing research, and reporting find- 
ings. 


called a “fact-finding” rather than a policy 
conference, was attended by 165 delegates 
including 130 trade unionists. Observers from 
provincial labour departments, industrial 
groups and universities also attended, and 
took part in the discussions. 


Mr. Marchand advised labour to par- 
ticipate in these extensive training pro- 
posals and suggested that labour: 

e send representatives who are knowl- 
edgeable about training problems and 
fully briefed on labour’s views; 

e ask representatives to report on devel- 
opments and the reception given to the 
ideas put forward by unions; 

e intensify union educational programs 
by making the union membership 
aware that lifetime education ensures 
continued employment; 

e discuss with employers the possibility 
of organizing programs of training 
within industry, utilizing the financial 
and technical assistance of the provin- 
cial and federal governments; 

e include in union educational activities 
an exchange of views and visits with 
counterparts in other countries. 


HON. CARRIER FORTIN 


Quebec Labour Minister Fortin pre- 
sented a paper to the conference on 
“The New Concept of Manpower 
Training for Quebec.” He said it was his 
task to discover the flaws in the technical 
training system and to determine the 
obstacles preventing the establishment of 
an ideal system. He listed proposals 
which he considered to be the ground- 
work for a workable technical training 
program: 

e acceptance by the worker of the 
inevitability of returning to school; 

e implementation of a complete techni- 
cal training system; 

¢ accumulation of non-statistical data on 
the evolution of occupations; 
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® co-operation of industry in the techni- 
cal training of workers; 

e acceptance of the fact that there is no 
single solution, but only individual 
solutions, to the upgrading of workers; 

e co-ordination of various efforts. 


In Praise of Older Workers 


Mr. Fortin said that it was tragic to 
note the matter-of-fact way in which 
some employers dismiss older workers 
under the pretext of “technical improve- 
ment.” He praised older workers for 
being more attentive, punctual, patient, 
stable, having more technical knowledge, 
and being less prone to absenteeism than 
their younger counterparts. 

Workers are the first to contradict the 
old belief that learning becomes difficult 





Some of the delegates to the Manpower Training Conference 


with age, he said. Last year, 1,800 work- 
ers in Quebec registered with success for 
vocational retraining courses. 

Mr. Fortin stated that technical train- 
ing is the basis of every manpower relo- 
cation policy and the key to professional 
mobility. He said that although very 
good elements for a vocational training 
policy already exist in Canada, they are 
not co-ordinated and therefore give a 
confusing impression. 

Observing that the federal Govern- 
ment provides technical and financial 
assistance under the Vocational and 
Technical Training Assistance Act, he 
told the conference that this Act became 
a treasure hunt for the provinces and 
prevented important consideration of 
priorities and improvements in the edu- 
cational system. The provinces’ finances 
are also restricted by a federal tax struc- 
ture, he said, and this forces them to give 
priority to basic education and limit their 
technical training to young people only. 
For this reason, the responsibility for 
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training manpower has been delegated to 
industry. And industry in turn finds it 
easier to call upon immigration to fill 
vacancies. 

Mr. Fortin advocated for young peo- 
ple a multi-functional educational system 
that would explore fully all their 
capabilities before they enter the labour 
market. He also suggested the organizing 
of intensive technical training courses 
for adults so that a worker with difficul- 
ties could ultimately return to the eco- 
nomic milieu. He pointed out that inten- 
sive technical training, together with 
employment services, counselling and re- 
classification, makes it possible to reach 
the objectives of manpower policy: the 
rapid utilization of human_resources, 
and employment security for workers. 


The Minister said that the French- 
speaking unskilled labour market is diff- 
erent from the English-speaking one, 
and that Quebec needs different stand- 
ards and criteria in the choice of trades 
and institutions providing technical 
training. If a special manpower policy is 
not formulated for Quebec, Mr. Fortin 
said, technical training programs under 
the federal-provincial agreements would 
tend to deplete his province’s stock of 
skilled workers. He added that Quebec 
would not be able to accept mobility of 
workers on a national scale until a bal- 
ance in employment conditions, similar 
to that of the Common Market nations, 
is reached. 

Mr. Fortin stated that the study of 
Canadian manpower policies made by 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development erred in as- 
signing to the federal Department of 
Labour the task of co-ordinating a voca- 
tional counselling program with a pro- 
gram of worker selection. He wondered 
how counselling could be separated from 
training, and remarked that the prov- 


inces ought to provide counselling for 
workers since the provinces are responsi- 
ble for their training. 

Even a well-developed employment 
service does not guarantee all the infor- 
mation required for implementing train- 
ing programs that are directed toward 
the selection of promising trades. 
“Quebec has stopped placing its confi- 
dence in figures and technical data in 
order to enter the field of serious 
thought and consultation,” he said. 


Industries Co-operate 


In one survey designed by the Re- 
search Service of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour to obtain the reaction of 
employers to co-operation in training 
their workers, nearly 40 per cent of 
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business and manufacturing concerns in- 
dicated their willingness to assist in set- 
ting up a mixed apprenticeship system, 
Mr. Fortin revealed. 

He pointed out that most industries 
planning to expand and to hire more 
labour between now and 1970 have their 
own technical training programs. Nearly 
two-thirds of all industries with training 
plans expect to increase their staffs, and 
over half of all workers employed by 
establishments operating such plans are 
in industries that plan to increase staff. 

The objectives of a manpower policy, 
Mr. Fortin repeated, are all-round devel- 
opment of workers, and rational alloca- 
tion of human resources. There are oth- 
er means of reaching or approaching 
these objectives—for example, through 
geographic and industrial mobility, and 
the collecting of information about the 
labour and employment market. Before 
these means are applied, however, there 
should be individual case study and 
counselling. In any economic question, 
he emphasized, we must start from the 
basic principle that the object is to restore 
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the worker to the economic milieu by 
the least expensive means. 


Co-ordinating Efforts 


Mr. Fortin further declared that co- 
ordination of the action of various gov- 
ernment agencies, civic bodies and pri- 
vate interests is needed to ensure orderly 
progress and to define the economic and 
social extent of the problem. He said 
that it was not possible to propose a 
means of immediate action, but he ex- 
pressed confidence that meetings similar 
to this CLC manpower conference 
would bring about an adequate solution. 
He concluded by saying that technical 
training is as much the responsibility of 
industry and organized labour as it is of 
government—and that three-way co- 
operation in the manpower training area 
“will test the solidity of our democratic 
system.” 

Many of the delegates expressed con- 
cern over Mr. Fortin’s contention that a 
national manpower mobility plan would 
drain Quebec of skilled labourers. 
Russell Irvine, Assistant Director of 
Research for the Canadian Labour 
Congress, said that this attitude would 
seriously reduce the scope and flexibility 
of a national program. “It would hurt all 
workers, but it would hurt the workers 
of Quebec most of all.” 

Romeo Mathieu of the United 
Packinghouse Workers, Montreal, de- 
clared that Quebec would not prevent 
skilled workers from moving to other 
parts of the country. “With the proper 
economic climate and living standards, 
skilled people would flow into Quebec 
because of the plan.” 


M. J. FENWICK 


Labour contends that present govern- 
ment manpower policies have been con- 
ceived in uncertainty about the country’s 
present and future manpower needs, said 
M. J. Fenwick, assistant to the Director 
of District 6 of the United Steelworkers, 
in an address on the topic, “Let’s Learn 
to Learn.” 

“The key to a successful national 
manpower program is a basic continuing 
inventory of manpower resources. The 
government must equip itself with an 
up-to-date manpower reporting service. 
It must have work-force data to provide 
the basis for policy planning. Thus 
armed, the government manpower han- 
dling agency would be able to forecast 
shortages in numbers and skills in cer- 
tain areas, surpluses in others.” 

Mr. Fenwick said also that “employers 
and unions should be encouraged to 
maintain up-to-date manpower invento- 
ries as an integral part of the national 
manpower pool data.” 
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A survey undertaken by District 6 of 
the United Steelworkers last summer to 
find out the extent of training activity in 
the steel and allied industries and in 
metal mining in five provinces, Ontario 
to British Columbia, had shown that 
“worker training in the industries cov- 
ered is minimal and is indicative of the 
national pattern,” the speaker said. 


Bleak Statistics 


The survey covered 488 plants, mines 
and mills under union agreement in 113 
communities in five provinces, and 450 
completed survey forms were returned. 
“Only 1,404 of the 97,604 workers in 
these industries were receiving any train- 
ing. Four of five plants and mines cov- 
ered by the survey do not train any 
apprentices. More than two-thirds do not 
provide any on-the-job training to pre- 
vent workers from becoming obsolete 
and unemployed. More than half the 
mines and plants were in communities 
where there is not even a retraining 
program for the unemployed. 

“The survey showed that the basic 
steel, fabricating, aluminum and mining 
companies under contract to the union 
had only 505 apprentices. Another 899 
workers were receiving on-the-job train- 
ing. Metal mining is one industry that is 
experiencing a shortage of skilled men. 
Its response to this shortage is to seek 
experienced mine workmen from Europe 
and other foreign labour markets rather 
than train Canadians.” 

The speaker criticized the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration for going on 
“a shopping tour [last summer] of 
European and other labour markets to 
hire for several sectors of our industry 
150,000 men possessing skills now said 
to be in short supply in this country.” He 
said that the trip was “an admission that 
Canada was continuing her traditional 
policy of poaching on the labour mar- 
kets of others, her vast network of skill 
training programs notwithstanding.” 

Mr. Fenwick quoted Prof. Timothy 
Reid of York University as saying in a 
recent paper (L.G., Oct. 1965, p. 887) 
that in the years 1945 to 1957 in Canada 
the less demanding jobs had been filled 
by young Canadians who had left the 
educational system, while the more de- 
manding jobs were filled to a significant 
extent by importing better educated 
Europeans. 


National Urgency Missing 


One hampering feature of the 
Canadian educational system was that 
education was a provincial responsibility, 
the speaker said. This prevented the 
federal Government from operating its 
own training programs, and obliged it to 
rely on the provinces to provide suitable 


training. “The sense of national urgency 
is missing in the joint federal-provincial 
training programs. The Act assigns the 
implementation of the programs to an 
already over-burdened provincial educa- 
tion department. . . . In this context of 
burdens, manpower training programs 
get scant attention and receive low pri- 
ority in the provincial education depart- 
ment’s scheme of things.” 

He raised the question whether the 
provincial departments of education 
should be saddled by the Act with work- 
er-training responsibilities, and he sug- 
gested it might be “a boost to the pro- 
grams” if they were placed under the 
provincial departments of labour. But he 
admitted that several provincial depart- 
ments of education that he had ques- 
tioned had shown unwillingness to part 
with this responsibility. 

“In Ontario, jurisdictional lines be- 
tween the labour and education depart- 
ments are somewhat blurred. If Ontario 
employers and workers are confused, so 
is the province’s government,” Mr. 
Fenwick commented. 

“Meanwhile, the Ontario Minister of 
Labour has launched a $300,000 promo- 
tion campaign ‘to turn the factory into a 
job-training school.’ On-the-job training 
comes largely under Program 4 of the 
joint federal-provincial agreements, and 
under the terms of the Act is an Edu- 
cation Department responsibility. This 
fine legal distinction has not deterred the 
Hon. Leslie Rowntree from launching 
his own department’s training ‘blueprint 
for Ontario.’ It is to be hoped that this 
new spirit of competition between the 
two departments will rebound to the 
benefit of Ontario’s workmen.” 


Manpower Questionnaire 


Mr. Fenwick said that he had dwelt 
on the experience in Ontario because he 
was familiar with it. He could not 
“submit a national picture, as labour sees 
it, in the 10 provinces,” but a question- 
naire On manpower training sent to the 
provincial Federations of Labour by the 
CLC had been answered by four of the 
federations—those of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario. 


“Each of the four federations reported 
that the government in its province is 
co-operating with the federal Govern- 
ment in training activities covered by the 
Act. With the exception of Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, the others reported that 
their provincial advisory committees 
were active. Saskatchewan does not have 
a provincial advisory committee. The 
other three federations are represented 
on the committees. Each federation has a 
standing committee on manpower or 
education that deals with manpower 
training issues.” 
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The speaker went on to say: “Inqui- 
ries to employers and affiliates of this 
congress have found many replying that 
they never heard of the programs. The 
man on the street certainly hasn't a clue 
that they exist. The situation demands 
that the federal Government launch a 
campaign equal in scope to its ‘Do It 
Now’ drive, or at least as widespread in 
advertising as Miss LaMarsh gave the 
Canada Pension Plan. In other words, 
the federal Government must widely 
publicize the existence of its training 
programs. Provincial governments 
should be urged to supplement Canadian 
Government promotional efforts. 


“Another important area of promo- 
tion, if not the most important, is the 
industrial and labour circles. The Gov- 
ernment should convene a national con- 
ference of manpower training represen- 
tatives of employers, labour and govern- 
ments to officially launch on-the-job 
training schemes.” 


Living Allowances 


Inadequate living allowances are hold- 
ing back Program 5 training activities 
(training of the unemployed) and keep- 
ing down the number of trainees, Mr. 
Fenwick asserted. He quoted the 
amounts paid in the various provinces to 
show that they “range all over the lot, 
with each province setting its own lev- 
else 

He said that the CLC advisory com- 
mittee on manpower training was 
proposing a uniform allowance of 75 per 
cent of the trainee’s previous highest 
earnings. This was the rate adopted by 
many workmen’s compensation boards, 
and Mr. Fenwick held that the loss of a 
job inflicted as much harm as a physical 
injury, and should be compensated in 
comparable terms. “Adequate allowances 
would also provide the needed incentive 
to the jobless to train or retrain,” he 
said. 

He also described as “‘a deterrent” the 
Tequirement that a trainee must exhaust 
his unemployment insurance _ benefit 
before he could draw a training allow- 
ance. Many had difficulty in finding a 
job after completing training, and “this 
regulation renders them destitute during 
their job-seeking stint,’ Mr. Fenwick 
said. 

Another of his complaints was that a 
number of facilities consist of over-age 
and overcrowded buildings. The various 
governments should co-operate in provid- 
ing “the most modern facilities and 
equipment for training purposes.” 


All-Grants Program 


In spite of the subsidy for on-the-job 
training, “there has been no stampede of 
employers to Ottawa or the provincial 
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President Jodoin 
Speaks For Many 
Labour Leaders 


CLC President Jodoin spoke for 
many labour leaders at the man- 
power conference when he said 
that the federal Government must 
take the initiative in softening 
the impact of automation, be- 
cause labour-management co-opera- 
tion has been lacking in this field. 
He said he was very much en- 
couraged by the proposal to set 
up a manpower department, to be 
headed by ex-labour leader Jean 
Marchand, now Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration. He urged 
the Government to call its own 
conference on manpower policies 
in order to involve a wide spec- 
trum of society. 











capitals to get in on the programs.” The 
speaker suggested that the British prac- 
tice of making industry pay for the 
training of skilled workers through a 
levy might be considered. If the employ- 
er were taxed it might spur him to 
undertake worker training. 

The CLC, Mr. Fenwick said, was dis- 
satisfied with the federal Government’s 
legislation to promote manpower mobili- 
ty. “The loans and means test provisions 
must be dropped. An all-grants program 
is the only effective way of relocating 
workers. Provision must be made to pay 
displaced workers a living wage. . . so 
long as they are unemployed.” 

The federal Government’s action in 
establishing a special Department of 
Manpower was to be welcomed. “It is to 
be hoped this department will develop a 
positive philosophy of investment in 
manpower which will guarantee the full 
use of the skills and productivity poten- 
tial of Canadian workers. We expect 
much from this new department. Vig- 
orous promotion of occupational train- 
ing must have top priority in its poli- 
cies—” 

Mr. Fenwick ended his address with 
praise for the Economic Council of 
Canada “for its hard-hitting second an- 
nual review which rates better education 
of Canadians a prime national need. 

“*Those who don’t train won’t work’, 
may well be the watchword in the near 
future,” he said. 


RUSSELL B. IRVINE 


In his paper on “Manpower Training 
in the Context of Manpower Policy,” 
Russell B. Irvine, CLC Associate Di- 


rector of Research, listed what he con- 

sidered to be the major essential pro- 

grams required for the implementation 
of manpower policy: 

© a continuing, up-to-date research pro- 
gram to carry out analyses and fore- 
casting of changes in the labour 
market; 

¢ a nation-wide network of adult train- 
ing centres to retrain workers for jobs 
requiring higher or different skills; 

® a massive preparatory program of 
technical-vocational training for pre- 
employment youth; 

e financial and other assistance to 
workers who move to other parts of 
the country; 

e financial assistance during retraining 
or transitional periods; 

e a first-rate placement service; 

® recruitment of immigrant workers 
based on the Canadian labour market; 

® associated services such as vocational 
guidance and counselling, civilian re- 
habilitation, programs for agricultural 
and “transient” labour, and_ special 
programs for women in the labour 
force; 

e an information service to keep em- 
ployers, workers and youth abreast of 
changes occurring in the labour 
market, and aware of the benefits of 
manpower programs. 


Mr. Irvine said that elements of all 
these programs could be found in man- 
power services over the past several 
years, but in only a few cases were they 
close to being adequate. They were not 
available to enough workers, their pur- 
poses were obscure, and they were not 
well co-ordinated with each other or 
with other economic areas—trade, fiscal 
or monetary. They were weakened from 
lack of sufficient research and informa- 
tion. He found hope in the federal gov- 
ernment’s decision to establish a De- 
partment of Manpower. “Its decisions 
and performance over the next few 
months may determine the course of 
manpower policy in Canada for many 
years into the future.” 


Labour Market Research 


Elaborating on his ground rules for an 
effective manpower policy, Mr. Irvine 
said that it was essential for a labour 
market research division to be staffed by 
a large body of full-time professional 
economists, statisticians, and other ex- 
perts. They should be guided not only by 
pilot studies and sample surveys, but also 
through collection and analysis of labour 
market information covering as much as 
possible of the total labour force. 

The speaker lamented the fact that 
“the number of unemployed workers 
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dropping out before completing their 
course was almost as great as the num- 
bers who completed it.” He said that it 
was easily understood how a worker, 
especially if he had a family, could be 
tempted to leave his retraining program 
to take a low paying job, if it paid more 
than his subsistence-level training allow- 
ance. He added that he was encouraged 
by the plan of the proposed Department 
of Manpower to pay to trainees a direct 
minimum allowance of $35 a week that 
would be supplemented by the provincial 
government up to a ceiling of $75 a 
week. 

Moving allowances, he said, should be 
given as a grant rather than a loan. He 
criticized the program introduced in 
December 1965 as a “mockery of man- 
power mobility assistance.” He deemed 
it very unwise to divide the program 
between grants and loans, and between 
employed or short-term unemployed on 
the one hand, and long-term unemployed 
on the other. It gave the program a 
relief orientation rather than an econom- 
ic orientation. If the program has an 
economic purpose, he said, then it 
should be based on grants, and the 
grants should be made available to all 
workers, employed and unemployed, 
who wish to move to productive employ- 
ment in other parts of the country. 

Speaking on the subject of co-ordina- 
tion, Mr. Irvine said that establishment 
of the proposed Department of Man- 
power should provide an opportunity for 
major improvements in this sphere. 
“Ideally, the manpower services, par- 
ticularly in the field, should be co- 
ordinated through the National Em- 
ployment Service.” He said that it is the 
only manpower agency that has continu- 
ous, direct contact with local labour 
markets in every part of the country. 

Manpower programs should not be 
interpreted as the major instrument for 
achieving and maintaining full employ- 
ment, Mr. Irvine said. They are designed 
to deal with mismatching between the 
demand for and supply of labour, but 
they are not equipped to deal with a 
situation where the total number of jobs 
is not sufficient to absorb the labour 
force. He said that it is vital that em- 
ployment policy as well as manpower 
policy be continuously pursued. He stat- 
ed that a Minister of Manpower should 
realize that employment policy and man- 
power policy must work hand in hand. 

Concluded Mr. Irvine: “In the years 
ahead, a massive effort must be made in 
the area of labour market research. 
Training can never be made meaningful 
and effective if we do not know what is 
going on in the labour market under the 
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influence of technological and economic 
changes.” 

After Mr. Irvine’s paper was present- 
ed, most of the discussion from the floor 
centred on the problems of labour mo- 
bility and the federal Government’s 
scheme to make loans or grants available 
to certain workers who move to jobs in 
other parts of the country. 

Donald Montgomery of the United 
Steelworkers of America, Toronto, said 
that the workers themselves are often 
reluctant to move to jobs in other areas, 
regardless of available assistance. Many 
people in Nova Scotia, who had difficul- 
ty finding jobs at home, would not take 
jobs in other parts of Canada. He also 
cited the example of two companies in 
Western Ontario that moved their plants 
to Toronto. In one plant, only five out 
of 500 workers agreed to move; in the 
other plant, all 350 workers rejected 
move Offers. 

Harold Thayer of the International 
Association of Machinists, Ottawa, told 
about a plant that moved from Ottawa 
to Montreal. Although the company 
offered to pay moving costs and provide 
better jobs, only 30 per cent agreed to 
go. “People with solid roots in a com- 
munity are hard to dislodge,” he said. 


HON. H. L. ROWNTREE 


Ontario is now in the midst of devel- 
oping one of the most aggressive and 
productive occupational training pro- 
grams in Canada, Ontario Minister of 
Labour H. L. Rowntree told the Man- 
power Conference. He then outlined his 
department’s goals for a new industrial 
training program in Ontario. The goals 
are: 

e to help industry fill the skill gap and 
stimulate sound economic growth; 


® to open new employment opportunities 
through “on-the-job training;” 

e to anticipate and meet the economy’s 
rapidly changing manpower require- 
ments; 

e to help meet the challenges of techno- 
logical, economic and social change. 


This blueprint came in response to the 
Ontario Legislature’s Select Committee 
on Manpower Training in 1963, and its 
report of the steps that could be taken 
by governments, industry and labour to 
improve existing worker training pro- 
grams, and to implement new ap- 
proaches in training and skill up-grading. 


Mr. Rowntree’s department had spon- 
sored and assisted formal apprenticeship 
programs in the construction, motor 
vehicle and service trades for nearly 40 
years, but it became clear that legislation 
covering this field was outmoded and 


limiting. The barrier was removed with 
the introduction of the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act in 
1964. 

The Minister said that early efforts 
were made to co-ordinate Ontario’s new 
training goals with those of the federal 
Government’s over-all education and 
training scheme. An inter-departmental 
committee of senior officials was estab- 
lished to determine jointly training needs. 


Specific Plans 


A year ago, with goals established, 
legislation up-dated, co-ordination as- 
sured and financial arrangements comp- 
leted, Mr. Rowntree announced specific 
plans to launch, for the first time in 
Ontario, a comprehensive Industrial 
Training Program. Included in this plan 
to assist industry and individuals to 
develop their skill requirements on-the- 
job were: 

e provision of flexible apprenticeship 
programs; 

® modernization of existing long-term 
schemes; 

e short term on-the-job skill develop- 
ment programs; 

@ promotion for on-the-job 
programs. 


training 


In essence, he said, the plans were 
designed to solve a basic and persistent 
problem—a shortage of skilled people 
and a dearth of opportunities for un- 
skilled people, compounded by a rapidly 
advancing technology. 


Mr. Rowntree said that his depart- 
ment’s new Research Branch will follow 
labour market trends so that skill short- 
ages can be avoided. Training will not be 
undertaken where skills are in ample 
supply or becoming obsolete. The 
branch was also evaluating the effective- 
ness of training in various trades, and 
assisting in the development of statistical 
information as a back-drop for current 
and future industrial training programs. 


Training Image 


In promotion activities, the depart- 
ment has attempted to up-date and en- 
hance the image of apprenticeship train- 
ing and to introduce the concept of 
short-term skill training to people al- 
ready in the work force. The response to 
on-the-job training—or OJT—has been 
heartening. Over the last six months, 
said Mr. Rowntree, there have been 
more than 1,000 requests from industry 
for apprenticeship and short-term pro- 
grams. 


Ontario is training almost half of all 
the active apprentices in Canada, the 
Minister said. In the year ending March 
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1965, more than 5,000 were registered 
in more than 100 different apprenticea- 
ble trades. In the preceding year, there 
were only 3,700. 

The province is currently running 110 
new apprenticeship programs covering a 
wide variety of trades including electri- 
cians, die makers, welders, woodworkers, 
machine shop operators and printers. 

The Department of Labour’s Indus- 
trial Training Branch plans to implement 
several pilot projects, in conjunction 
with specific industries and trades, to test 
the effectiveness of new ideas and tech- 
niques prior to their implementation on 
a larger scale. In addition to pilot proj- 
ects, pre-apprenticeship training is now 
in effect for the trades of barber, hair- 
dresser and cook. 

On a sobering note the Minister said 
that the department has run into serious 
problems respecting trade jurisdictions. 
Some unions and employers, he said, 
seem to be attempting to use apprentice- 
ship certifications as a lever to alter 
trade jurisdictions for their own ends. 
This activity can only serve to discour- 
age the efforts of responsible labour and 
management in the training field. 


Short-Term Training 


The Minister explained that “short- 
term training” provided a method of 
teaching specific on-the-job skills where 
complete trades training is not required. 
The training is done during periods 
ranging from two weeks to two years. The 
curricula and training period depend on 
the individual’s and companies’ specific 
needs. Wherever possible, skills are 
taught on a “block building” basis, so 
that the trainee has the opportunity of 
acquiring other related skills at a later 
date. 

During February of this year, the 
Minister reports, there has been a total 
of 519 requests from various firms for 
short-term training programs. The de- 
partment has already established 67 
short-term training projects that involve 
more than 5,500 trainees. “If programs 
materialize from even a reasonable num- 
ber of firms who have requested assist- 
ance, we can expect that more than 
20,000 persons in Ontario will be receiv- 
ing short-term training by this time next 
year,” he said. 

Companies who do not have the 
“know-how” to develop their own train- 
ing programs are provided with a full 
range of financial and technical assist- 
ance by the department’s Industrial 
Training Branch. In cases where trainees 
are unemployed and have been referred 
by the National Employment Service, 
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the department pays part of the cost of a 
training allowance for the weeks re- 
quired until the trainee attains a reasona- 
ble level of productivity. 

The Minister mentioned the rapidly 
expanding economy and unemployment’s 
all-time low. He warned that if the pres- 
ent rate of growth is to be accelerated 
or even maintained, the “skill gap” must 
be filled. “The shortage of trained people 
means fewer opportunities for the un- 
trained,” he said. “It also limits the 
ability of business and industry to con- 
tinue expanding in foreign and home 
markets.” 

Immigration could provide some im- 
mediate relief, Mr. Rowntree concluded, 
but “in the long run, the answer lies in 
preparing our own people for tomor- 
row’s labour market.” 


JAMES BLACK 


James Black, Eastern Regional Di- 
rector of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO, in his 
paper on “Apprenticeship Training” re- 
affirmed the steps previously mentioned to 
prepare the work force for the changing 
technology. He elaborated on a statement 
made by Jean-Paul Menard, President of 
the Montreal District Labour Council 
during a manpower conference in 
Sarnia. Mr. Menard suggested that if 
there is a depreciation fund for machi- 
nery, there should also be one for skills. 

Mr. Black then suggested a skill re- 
placement fee for every certified trades- 
man between the ages of twenty-one and 
forty-five years. This depreciation re- 
serve would be charged against the em- 
ployer and used to defray the costs of 
training replacements. “It might work in 
conjunction with, or modelled after, the 
workmen’s compensation program.” 

Mr. Black was critical of the “un- 
realistic entrance requirements” to ap- 
prenticeship training schools, saying that 
he knew of no trade that required 
a higher scholastic attainment than 
Grade 10. 

He advised also that when a training 
program is being planned, allowance 
should be made for the skills of immi- 
grants. “They, too, must have an oppor- 
tunity to earn a decent living,” Mr. 


Black said. 


ERIC PETTERSSON 


Swedish economist Eric Petersson told 
the conference that “investment in hu- 
man capital is highly profitable.” In 
Sweden, retraining schemes salvage 30,- 
000 people a year; and by 1970, the 
number will have risen to 80,000. 


To gain confidence and public support 
for such an investment, Mr. Petersson 
advised that at first it is wise to select 
persons who are easiest to train—those 
who can be placed quickly and efficient- 
ly in a new job. Female, disabled and 
older workers are not in high demand on 
the Swedish labour market. 

He also advised setting up incentives 
for adults to take retraining. He suggest- 
ed that grants should be given and 
should not have to be repaid. 

Mr. Petersson believes that vocational 
training should be incorporated in the 
general schooling. “Apprenticeship 
should be taken out of firms,” he said, 
“because it encourages exploitation of 
the worker and provides the employer 
with cheap labour.” 


HON. JOHN R. NICHOLSON 


Labour Minister John R. Nicholson 
urged management and labour to sit 
down together and work out their prob- 
lems with mutual respect and trust. He 
cited the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service in the Department of 
Labour, a group designed to encourage 
labour and management to overcome 
traditional, unilateral thinking and to 
meet together away from the tensions of 
the bargaining table. The Minister said 
that no country in the industrialized 
world can function at full capacity if 
various bodies within that country live 
by unilateral actions alone. 


Need More LMCs 


There are at present more than 2,000 
labour-management joint consultation 
committees in Canada, promoted by the 
federal Department of Labour, he con- 
tinued. They represent more than 611,- 
000 employees who work in unionized 
establishments. “But there are more than 
1,500,000 members in organized labour 
in Canada, and that figure is growing all 
the time. This means that considerably 
less than half of your members have the 
opportunity of making their views 
known, through joint consultation, away 
from the bargaining table.” 


Join Forces 


The Minister suggested that the CLC 
look honestly within themselves for some 
of the answers to their pressing prob- 
lems. He expressed hope that manage- 
ment might soon become as aware of the 
problems as the unions themselves. By 
joining forces, labour and management 
could find many answers to such prob- 
lems as advance planning for tech- 
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nological changes, worker retraining, dis- 
location, seniority rights, job security, 
mobility, compensation for job loss, and 
automation. 

“Not only must unions show their 
willingness to co-operate,” Mr. Nichol- 
son said, “but management must also 
accept its responsibilities in worker train- 
ing, retraining, upgrading and job securi- 
ty. 

“Management must also realize that 
some of its ancient prerogatives are no 
longer sacred in our changing world ... 
that joint consultation, negotiation and 
co-operation are essential if management 
wants to maintain its competitive status 
in both national and international mar- 
kets.” 


HON. LESTER B. PEARSON 


Prime Minister Pearson told the con- 
ference that the Government plans to 
encourage immigration, but that new- 
comers may be limited to fit manpower 
requirements. “We need a vigorous im- 
migration policy, provided that it is care- 
fully shaped to our manpower require- 
ments,” the Prime Minister said. “The 
normal flow of immigrants to Canada 
will be brought more closely in line with 
the needs of our economy and the op- 
portunities available.” 


Training Allowances 


He told the conference that the Gov- 
ernment was proposing a_ substantial 
increase in training allowances for unem- 
ployed and underemployed workers. 
Under the new system, the right to 
unemployment insurance benefits would 
be protected while people are in training 
courses. 

Job dislocations and automation prob- 
lems called for co-operation and hard 
work by both government and industry, 
Mr. Pearson said. Employers and unions 
would have to work closely together to 
develop practical ways of making the 
necessary employment adjustments and 
to help individual workers to make the 
required changes. He said that the 
proposed manpower department would 
be ready to help in this field. 

This department, after approval by 
Parliament, would need two years to 
take over the responsibilities it will be 
assuming. It might take several years 
before new manpower programs bore 
fruit but they would help broaden job 
opportunities for thousands of Cana- 
dians. “They are the families locked in 
pockets of rural poverty; the older peo- 
ple who have lost jobs they could no 
longer do well; the workers whose skills 
have become obsolete; the young people 
who gave up school too soon, untrained, 
unskilled, defeated.” 
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Manpower Training 
And National Expansion 


“A shortage of trained-workers .. . 
may stifle our national expansion,” Hon. 
John R. Nicholson, Minister of Labour, 
told the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa in 
February. 

“This shortage was one reason for the 
extensive re-organization of some sec- 
tions of the Government at the begin- 
ning of this year, including my own 
department .. .” A number of programs 
that had been initiated and developed by 
the Department of Labour for the edu- 
cation and training and placement of 
workers had now become the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration—soon to become the 
Department of Manpower, if the change 
is approved by Parliament. 

The federal Government and the 
provinces had been concerned with the 
education and training of young people, 
and the retraining and upgrading of 
workers whose skills were becoming ob- 
solete, the mobility of workers whose job 
locations were changing, and the recruit- 
ment of skilled workers through immi- 
gration, the Minister continued. 

“The creation of the new Department 
of Manpower will give us the opportuni- 
ty of carrying out, for the first time, a 
full frontal attack on a national scale on 
the serious manpower problem. . . . The 
transfer of certain functions of the 
Department of Labour to the new De- 
partment . . . leaves the Labour Depart- 
ment free to concentrate on labour-man- 
agement relations, labour standards, and 
those allied matters that loom so large in 
the lives of most Canadians.” 


Close Harmony 


The two departments would be oper- 
ating “in close harmony toward the 
long-range objectives of a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated program, covering all 
aspects of labour-management relations 
and all aspects of manpower develop- 
ment and utilization.” 

The development of more new pro- 
grams with the provinces, and greater 
emphasis on existing programs by the 
new ministry, was to be expected, Mr. 
Nicholson said. Speaking of his own 
department, he stated that the continuing 
advance of technology and automation 
was raising many complex problems, the 


solution of which would require the full- 
est co-operation between labour and 
management. 


Recently, questions had been raised 
about the relationship between a worker 
and his job: How far could, or should, 
management go in unilaterally introduc- 
ing changes designed to increase efficien- 
cy? Should important changes be a mat- 
ter for negotiation between employer 
and employees? 


“Questions such as these must be sub- 
jected to the most careful deliberation by 
management, organized labour and gov- 
ernments at all levels.” In planning 
changes in their plant, equipment or 
methods, the Minister said, employers 
should as soon as possible “seek the 
co-operation and assistance of their em- 
ployees and their unions, and wherever 
useful, the Government, in working out 
arrangements for re-adapting workers to 
jobs, or jobs to workers.” 


Labour-Management Committees 


The Department of Labour would 
continue to expand its promotion of la- 
bour-management committees, and it 
would encourage these committees to 
deal with questions of concern to em- 
ployers and employees facing advancing 
technology. 

In pursuance of its efforts to improve 
working conditions for all Canadians, 
the Government would be introducing, 
at this session of Parliament, amend- 
ments to the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Work Act, and would introduce a 
Canada Labour Safety Code, the Min- 
ister said. Efforts to prevent discrimina- 
tion on account of race, sex, colour or 
religion would also be continued. 


He pointed out that by the end of 
1965, employment had risen to about 
7,000,000—an increase of 305,000 or 
4.6 per cent, compared with the previous 
year. Unemployment at January 15 was 
at the rate of 5.1 per cent, the lowest for 
more than a decade. In 1964, it had 
been 5.9 per cent. During the first nine 
months of 1965, earnings had risen near- 
ly 5 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1964. 

Unemployment, however, continued 
to be a cause for concern. At the same 
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Annual CLC Brief 
ito Cabinet 


The View 


Ae 


From the Congress 


Labour body presents views on a large number 


of economic and social issues 


including inflation controls, 


national unity and manpower policies 


The Canadian Labour Congress in its 
annual brief to the Cabinet urged the 
Government not to allow concern about 
inflation to lead it “to act prematurely in 
imposing restrictive meansures.” It con- 
tended that this had been the tendency 
of Canadian governments in the past, 
and that there had been “much evidence 
of this point of view in recent months in 
statements issuing from ministers of the 
Government.” 

The Congress said that it was worried 
about the possibility that the Govern- 
ment might take action against inflation 
when, in fact, no threat of inflation 
existed. It argued that Canada had ex- 
perienced “a remarkable degree of price 
stability, relative to other industrial 
countries, during the past five years,” 
and it could find no evidence that the 
country was about to enter upon an 
inflationary period that would require 
“broad restraints in monetary, fiscal, 
wage and other policies.” 

Such unnecessary restraints, the brief 
said, would ‘cut our economic advance 
in mid-stride, and cause a reversal of the 
downward trend in unemployment.” 
Views expressed by the Economic 
Council of Canada were cited in support 
of the position taken by the Congress. 


Wages and Labour Costs 


The brief referred to the question of 
wage and labour costs as an aspect of 
the controversy about inflation and eco- 
nomic restraints. Appeals for wage re- 
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straint were common at all times, but 
during a time of economic activity they 
took on added intensity, the Congress 
said. It contended, however, that “for 
many years productivity in Canadian 
manufacturing has been growing at 
roughly the same pace as wages and 
other labour benefits, with the result that 
labour cost per unit of output has been 
very stable. 


“The Canadian Labour Congress can 
be counted on to behave in a manner 
consistent with the nation’s economic 
interest. However, we fail to see that this 
would require the workers we represent 
to forego continued wage increases un- 
der present economic conditions. We see 
no convincing evidence of wage or price 
developments which would call for such 
a course of action.” 

The brief rejected “the notion that, 
whenever wages edge ahead of produc- 
tivity, wages should be held in check,” 
and it termed this a negative and unpro- 
ductive approach. The positive approach 
was to take steps to increase the rate of 
growth in productivity. 


A United Canada 


The Congress emphasized the need for 
national unity, and it deplored the exist- 
ence of growing pressures for regional- 
ism and decentralization. 

“We do not refer here to that kind of 
separatism which has been identified 
with extreme nationalist movements in 
the province of Quebec. We do not be- 


lieve that they command more than a 
very minor kind of support. What we 
have so briefly described is true of more 
than one province, and has expressed 
itself in more than one way: in the 
demand for provincial jurisdiction over 
off-shore mineral rights; in the right to 
opt out of federal social security pro- 
grams; in the wish to establish provincial 
banks; and in the desire to fragment the 
manpower service—to mention but a 
few of its manifestations . . . The kind 
of regionalism which we observe is by 
no means peculiar to the province of 
Quebec, nor is it a question of the 
preservation of language or culture. It is 
an unwillingness to pool what are essen- 
tially national resources in the national 
WOUETESt en 

The continuation of this tendency 
would inevitably have the effect of weak- 
ening the power of the federal Gov- 
ernment to plan for the well-being of the 
economy as a whole, because it would 
deprive that government of the necessary 
fiscal resources and legislative powers. 

“It will mean, inevitably, that the 
wealthier provinces will keep to them- 
selves what they should be sharing with 
those not as well endowed and, just as 
inevitably, the continued growth in re- 
gional disparities of income, employment 
and security... 

“We call on you as the Government 
of Canada to use those powers which are 
legitimately yours and the exercise of 
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which is essential for the well-being of 
Canada,” the Congress said. 


Manpower Policy 


Although the Congress had hoped that 
the transfer of the National Employment 
Service to the Department of Labour 
would have provided an opportunity “to 
develop a set of co-ordinated manpower 
services with the NES at its core,” dur- 
ing the past year it had seen little evi- 
dence of improvement, the brief said. 

The program, announced a year ago, 
for assisting workers to move to employ- 
ment in other parts of the country was 
criticized by the Congress on _ the 
grounds that an assistance program 
based mainly on loans, repayable in two 
years at 5 per cent interest, did not 
provide “a meaningful incentive to 
worker mobility.” Such a program 
should be “based entirely on grants, 
regardless of the employment status of 
the workers concerned.” 

Much remained to be done also in 
other aspects of manpower, “including 
continuous, detailed, labour market re- 
search, adult retraining, a key role for 
the NES, and the co-ordination of man- 
power services . . . We had hoped that 
the solutions to manpower problems 
could have been worked out within the 
Department of Labour. The establish- 
ment of the new Department of Man- 
power, however, reflects a recognition by 
your Government of the great impor- 
tance of the manpower question. It 
should provide an opportunity to develop 
a high level of co-ordination among the 
various manpower services.” 

The establishment of the new De- 
partment should help the co-ordination 
of manpower policy with other economic 
policy such as trade, monetary, and 
fiscal policy, the brief said. It also com- 
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mended the bringing together of man- 
power and immigration in one depart- 
ment, and it expressed the hope that 
co-ordination would be maintained be- 
tween the Department of Labour and 
the Department of Manpower, “whose 
functions will continue to be related at 
many points.” 

The Congress voiced misgivings about 
the new status of the Department of 
Labour, which, it said, appeared at first 
glance to be “but a remnant of what it 
was, with considerably diminished re- 
sponsibilities, staff and prestige.” The 
jurisdiction of the Department had un- 
doubtedly been reduced, and the brief 
urged the Government to “establish 
clearly and without ambiguity the impor- 
tance of the functions which it is still 
required to perform and its status as a 
Department of Government.” The re- 
maining functions of the Department in 
labour-management relations and labour 
standards should not be down-graded or 
underestimated. The Department was ca- 
pable of playing “a leading role in the 
interests of the working people of this 
country, given the opportunity to do so.” 


Joimt Review 


The Congress suggested that a con- 
sultative committee, on which organized 
labour would be represented, should be 
established to review the programs and 
capabilities of the Department. 

The brief touched on a number of 
other matters, including: the automobile 
trade agreement, social legislation, hous- 
ing, the “War on Poverty,” labour legis- 
lation, the Freedman Report, discontinu- 
ance of railway services, immigration, 
succession duties, and collective bargain- 
ing in the public service. It also com- 
mented on certain international questions 
such as the war in Viet Nam, disarma- 


ment, aid to economically underdevel- 
oped countries; and Canada’s connections 
with international organizations such as 
the ILO, the United Nations, OECD, and 
the Organization of American States. 


Auto Trade Agreement 


The Congress reiterated complaints it 
had made a year earlier about the in- 
sufficiency of the help given to automo- 
tive workers who were displaced as a 
result of the auto trade agreement (L.G., 
April 1965, p. 320) and the lack of any 
benefit to consumers from the agreement 
by way of lower prices for cars. It 
complained that the agreement remained 
“a vast profit windfall for the automotive 
industry, which is already one of the 
most profitable in Canada.” It expressed 
disbelief in the contentions of the manu- 
facturers that cars cost more to produce 
in Canada than in the United States 
because of the smaller scale of opera- 
tions in this country. 

The Congress asked the Government 
to set up a tripartite manpower task 
force, on which the workers would be 
represented, to devise a manpower pro- 
gram for the industry. 


Social Legislation 


The Congress expressed its dissatisfac- 
tion with the decision of a considerable 
number of employers to integrate their 
private pension plans with the Canada 
Pension Plan, instead of “stacking” 
them; and it criticized the Government 
for being “probably the first employer in 
Canada to set the stage for integration 
and to provide an example for others to 
follow.” 

The brief urged the amendment of the 
Old Age Security Act to raise the 
amount of benefit to $100 a month and 
to lower the age at which it was payable 
to 65 years. It welcomed the advent of 
the Canada Assistance Plan as an im- 
provement over assistance programs at 
present in effect, but it said that the 
Congress would have preferred the cost- 
sharing plan—instead of providing for 
the federal Government to share the cost 
equally with the provinces—to have been 
on a Sliding scale arranged so that the 
federal share would have been larger for 
“those provinces less able to maintain 
the burden of social assistance benefits.” 

The Congress asked the Government 
to resume discussions with the provinces 
in the matter of a universal program of 
health care, and to “adhere to the condi- 
tions set out originally, so that the par- 
ticipating provinces will in fact introduce 
the appropriate legislation and provide 
coverage for the whole population, and 
not merely for those who by definition 
are deemed to be indigent, or nearly so.” 
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These conditions were comprehensive- 
ness, universality, transferability and 
public administration. 


War on Poverty 


The Government’s decision to engage 
“in a program popularly known as the 
‘War on Poverty’” was welcomed by the 
Congress. It said that this “war” would 
have to be fought on many fronts if it 
was to succeed, and it suggested that one 
of the conditions necessary to make it 
effective was the attainment and mainte- 
nance of full employment, which would 
entail the development of a comprehen- 
sive and well integrated manpower 
service. 

Other conditions deemed necessary 
for the success of the program were: 

e an improved system of social security: 
e better educational opportunities; 

e the improvement of rural life; 

e upgrading of skills. 


The Congress was pleased that the 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Devel- 
opment Act was to be extended, and it 
expressed its approval of the establish- 
ment of the Company of Young Cana- 
dians as “a departure from conven- 
tional methods” that would open up 
“opportunities for constructive channel- 
ling of the idealism which is to be found 
among the young men and young wo- 
men of this country.” 

It added, however, that the status of 
this body and its future had become 
“difficult to discern,” and that both 
should be made clear. 

Referring to the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, the Congress said that 
“the large number of applications for 
deferment would seem to indicate that 
insufficient attention was paid to the im- 
plications of the legislation, especially as 
it applies to hours of work.” It said that 
the legislation had “created an abundance 
of problems in collective bargaining re- 
lationships in a number of industries 
because it did not anticipate, as it might 
have, the adjustments that would be nec- 
essary to put the 40-hour week into effect 
as provided for in the Code. The railway 
industry is a striking case in point.” 

This experience was cited as an illus- 
tration of “the importance of prior con- 
sultation with those likely to be affected 
by legislation before it is drafted or 
submitted to Parliament.” 

The Congress criticized the Corpo- 
rations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
as “a bad piece of legislation,” not only 
because of what it had set out to do, but 
because of the way in which it had been 
administered. It said that it would like to 
see the Act rescinded, “at least so far as 
trade unions are concerned.” 
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The Freedman Report 


Commenting on the report of Mr. 
Justice Freedman’s Industrial Inquiry 
Commission on the Canadian National 
Railways “Run-Throughs” (L.G., Jan- 
Feb., p. 4), the Congress drew attention 
to the Commissioner’s suggestion that 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act should be amended to 
require an employer to defer any tech- 
nological changes until the trade union 
with which he dealt had been notified 
and given a chance to treat them as a 
negotiable item. 


The Congress agreed with the Com- 
missioner that the best way to settle 
disputes of this kind was by voluntary 
agreement between the parties, but it 
doubted whether “it would be possible at 
the present time to obtain from manage- 
ments agreement on so wide a scale as to 
eliminate the need for legislation . . . We 
are therefore reluctantly led to the con- 
clusion that the most effective and most 
expeditious way of dealing with this 
problem would be through measures 
along the lines set out in this report.” It 
accordingly “strongly” urged the amend- 
ment of the Act as soon as possible. 


Railway Services 


The Congress asked the Government 
to intervene to prevent the two main 
railway systems from continuing their 
present policies regarding curtailment of 
railway services, “which spell out indif- 
ference to their role as service agencies 
for the Canadian people.” 


Immigration 


The Congress confined itself to a brief 
reference to immigration, saying, “we 
hope to be able to meet with you in the 
near future on this and certain other 
matters.” It criticized the Government’s 
immigration policy on three counts: 

e the number and kinds of immigrants 
admitted; 

e discrimination in selection; 

e the arbitrary powers wielded by im- 
migration officials and the lack of op- 
portunity for immigrants to provide 
themselves with defence against their 
decision. 


Succession Duties 


As far as trade union members were 
concerned, the question of succession 
duties “has by and large been a question 
of not much more than academic inter- 
est,” the brief said. “Succession duties as 
a rule hitherto have been paid out of 
relatively substantial estates which were 
not typical for wage-earners. But the 
Canada Pension Plan has changed all 
this. The widespread coverage of em- 


ployees under group life insurance plans, 
and the strong predisposition to save 
through home purchases, mean that far 
more wage-earners are now able to leave 
some estate on death than was the case 
previously ...” 

The brief dwelt on two matters of 
complaint. First, that the Estate Tax Act 
had not been intended to apply to com- 
paratively small estates, and that it 
should not do so now. Secondly, that a 
hardship was imposed on a widow when 
she was required to pay estate duty in a 
lump sum on the present value of a 
pension that was payable over a period 
of years. The Congress suggested that 
the tax should also be spread over a 
period of years. 


Bargaining in Public Service 


The Congress said that it had already 
expressed strong disagreement with some 
of the proposals made by the Prepara- 
tory Committee on Collective Bargaining 
in the Public Service. It continued: “With- 
out going into them here at any length, 
we wish to express our concern about 
proposals which amount to an invasion 
of the right of association, exclude large 
areas of the conditions of employment 
from the process of collective bargain- 
ing, and reserve for the employer the 
right to make decisions unilaterally 
which should be within the scope of the 
collective agreement. 

“We are concerned moreover about 
the structure and the personnel of the 
agencies which will administer the legis- 
lation . . . We consider it of the utmost 
importance . . . that any appointments 
made to a body such as the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board, or arbitra- 
tion tribunals if such are established, 
should follow consultation with the 
recognized organizations of employees in 
the public service.” 


International Issues 


Referring to the war in Viet Nam, the 
Congress urged the Government to sup- 
port efforts to bring about an immediate 
cease-fire in Viet Nam and unconditional 
negotiations open to all parties con- 
cerned in the conflict, the eventual with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from North 
and South Viet Nam, self determination 
for the people of Viet Nam, and a mas- 
sive aid program to help in the economic 
development and rehabilitation of the 
people concerned. 

If the present political and economic 
sanctions against Rhodesia fail, “more 
effective punitive measures would have 
to be implemented by the Common- 
wealth and the United Nations,” the 
brief said. “In the meantime, Canada 
could undertake, alone or jointly with 
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other friendly nations, a crash program 

of training members of the oppressed 

and disfranchised people of Rhodesia for 
the tasks of self-government. 

“While the Congress has at all times 
supported the fundamental rights of 
people everywhere to free themselves 
from colonial rule, we are disturbed 
nevertheless by the trend toward mili- 
tary dictatorship, one-man rule and the 
suppression of all civil and trade union 
rights in many African countries.” The 
Congress urged the Government not to 
supply arms to, or help such states with 
military or police training. 

‘Despite its inherent limitations, the 
United Nations still represents the best 
hope of progress for a lasting peace, and 
the only existing world-wide instrument 
for international co-operation and con- 
ciliation. Support of the United Nations 
should, therefore, remain a cornerstone 
of Canada’s foreign policy.” 

The Government was asked to support 
the decision of the last United Nations 
General Assembly to convene in 1967 a 
World Disarmament Conference, open 
to all states. It was also asked to work 
for: 
® an international agreement to pre- 

vent the proliferation of nuclear 

weapons; 

e formation of a non-nuclear associa- 
tion of nations that would undertake 
not to manufacture nuclear weapons— 
or store, or allow them to be stored— 
on their own soil; 

e an effective total ban on nuclear tests; 

e the formulation, conclusion and im- 
plementation of a treaty adhered to by 
all states to bring about complete dis- 
armament from all kinds of weapons; 

e an effective United Nations’ presence 
and influence in disarmaments nego- 
tiations. 


The Congress regretted the Govern- 
ment’s refusal “to abandon or to re- 
nounce the nuclear role for Canada’s 
armed forces,” and hinted at the desira- 
bility of withdrawing most Canadian 
military forces from Europe. It wel- 
comed the increase in the size and diver- 
sity of Canada’s aid program abroad, but 
urged increased effort in this direction. It 
suggested that Canada should consider 
becoming a member of the Organization 
of American States; and it commended 
Canada’s participation in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 

The Congress urged the Government 
to take steps to ratify the Conventions of 
the International Labour Organization, 
and to bring about closer co-operation 
with the provinces in implementing ILO 
instruments. 
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The Government’s Reply 


Replying to the submission of the 
Congress, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson, said that with ref- 
erence to changes in the organization of 
government departments, the Govern- 
ment had had no wish, “in any way, 
shape or form in these changes to down- 
grade the importance of the Department 
of Labour,” and he did not think that 
this would be the result. 

The Department of Manpower, when 
approved by Parliament, would be in a 
sense a department of labour also; and, 
Mr. Pearson said, there would be “the 
closest co-ordination between the two 
departments,” as well as between the 
Department of Labour and the new 
Department of Rural Development that 
the Government hoped to establish. 


The Prime Minister agreed with the 
Congress that the Government should 
not be deterred by its lack of a majority 
from producing legislation that it 
thought was wise, merely because “we 
might not be able to get it through.” At 
the same time, the Government “should 
not attempt to put legislation before the 
House which we think is unwise, or even 
premature, because it will get majority 
support.” 

But although the Government would 
make the best use it could of its powers 
under the constitution, and would re- 
spect powers that did not belong to it, he 
pointed out that in the fields of social 
legislation and educational matters, the 
Government could help, but that the 
necessary powers were “certainly not ex- 
clusively” theirs. 


Inflation 


Regarding the economic situation, Mr. 
Pearson said that the Government was 
very much aware of the danger of apply- 
ing unnecessary restraints to prevent 
inflationary pressures. “Our first respon- 
sibility, as you point out, is to do what 
we can to maintain and deepen and 
broaden the expansion which has taken 
place, and see that it operates primarily 
in the interests of men, of people.” 

At the same time, the Prime Minister 
said, “We are aware of the danger on 
both sides; of inflation, which can be a 
very real danger, [and] the danger of 
taking unnecessary action to prevent 
inflation, which would hinder expan- 
sion.” 

Turning to the question of the war in 
Viet Nam, Mr. Pearson said that the 
principles the Congress had urged the 
Government to support were “those 


which do indeed guide our policy in 
regard to Vietnam.” In regard to 
Rhodesia also, the principles outlined in 
the CLC’s brief “as being of concern to 
Canada and to the other countries are 
those which we have attempted to follow 
in this very unhappy business in 
Rhodesia.” 

Regarding five other matters of for- 
eign policy on which the Congress had 
given its views, the Government was 
already trying to follow the line advocat- 
ed in the submission, Mr. Pearson said, 
“particularly an international agreement 
to prevent proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons.” 


Hon. John R. Nicholson 


The Minister of Labour said that 
when he had taken over the portfolio of 
Labour, the Prime Minister had assured 
him that it was desirable to have a 
minister “who would be free to concen- 
trate on the prime responsibility, the 
original responsibility, the original con- 
ception of the Department of Labour, 
namely an improvement in labour-man- 
agement relations and in labour stand- 
ards.” His experience so far had con- 
vinced him that there would be no 
down-grading of the Department of 
Labour. 


Mr. Nicholson said he agreed with the 
Congress that relations between labour 
and management were becoming more 
and more important to the community, 
and he assured it that the Department 
would “devote increased attention and 
resources in this critical area.” He noted, 
however, that in the CLC’s memoran- 
dum, the only suggestions put forward 
for bringing about improved relations 
between management and labour were 
“in the form of legislation.” 

“I think you will agree with me, based 
on our experience, that you cannot bring 
about all these things by legislation, no 
matter how hard you work at it. It is the 
spirit in which you tackle the things and 
try to implement the regulations. . .” 


The Minister referred to the Freed- 
man report as “an admirable, thought- 
provoking document.” Mr. Justice Freed- 
man had recommended that employees 
and management of the railways get to- 
gether to try to settle their differences, 
and “encouraging steps are already being 
taken along that line.” 

Regarding the Canada Labour Code, 
Mr. Nicholson said that the Government 
and his predecessor, Mr. MacEachen, 
had realized that time would be required 
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for adjustment. He indicated that the 
period of 18 months allowed for this 
was not an unduly long one, “having 
regard to the magnitude of the task.” 

In the matter of housing, the Minister 
admitted that “our record as a nation in 
the providing of houses for low-income 
people” is not one to be proud of. But 
there had been a very marked improve- 
ment in the last 18 or 20 months. 
Amendments to the National Housing 
Act passed in 1964 had produced results, 
and further amendments were being con- 
sidered. In this connection, “we would 
welcome getting your views, and the 
sooner we get them the better, before we 
get too advanced in our thinking,” Mr. 
Nicholson said. 


Hon. Jean Marchand 


The Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration said that he thought it was 
agreed that his Department and the 
Department of Labour would have to 
work together “in close relationship.” 
Mr. Nicholson knew “much about immi- 
gration,” and he (Mr. Marchand) knew 
“a little bit” about labour relations. “The 
only trouble is immigration is under my 
jurisdiction and labour relations is under 
his. But this indicates that we should 
work together, and it will be easier to 
understand each other.” 


Hon. Allan MacEachen 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen said that as Min- 
ister of Labour he had had “a very good, 
close and constructive relationship with 
the Canadian Labour Congress and with 
its officers.” He expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the collaboration that had existed 
between the Congress and the Govern- 
ment as a whole. 


Hon. Mitchell Sharp 


The Minister of Finance agreed with 
the Congress that the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act needed 
amendment, “not only in relation to 
trade unions and the information that 
they are supposed to provide, but also in 
relation to information from the business 
communities.” The only reason that it 
was not “on our list” at present was that 
there were more urgent matters to dis- 
pose of at this session of Parliament. 

Mr. Sharp then referred to the mat- 
ter of succession duties. He said, “I did 
not really think I would live to see the 
day when the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress put a matter of this kind as of 
great importance to the labour unions,” 
and he thought that it should be a source 
of some satisfaction that the rise of 
incomes and of provision for retirement 
had been such as to make this a question 
of concern to labour unions. 
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Canadian Railway Labour 


Executives’ Association Brief 





Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association Brief was presented by J. A. Huneault, 
Canadian Vice-President, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. Left to right 
are: Charles Smith, Chairman, Mr. Huneault, A. R. Gibbons, Executive Secretary, and 
R. Smith, Vice-Chairman. Speaking to the executives is Hon. George J. Mcilraith, Minister 
of Public Works. 


For many years the Railway Brother- 
hoods presented annual submissions to 
the federal Government under the name, 
“The National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods.” 
On April 29, 1965, Canadian Railway 
Labour Executives’ Association was 
officially established to meet the need for 
co-operative action and co-ordinated 
policy among the various railway labour 
unions on all matters of mutual interest 
and importance to Canadian members. 
The former National Legislative Com- 
mittee has now become a_ Standing 
Committee of the Canadian Railway 
Labour Executives’ Association. 

The committee, in its brief, stressed its 
long-standing desire for a national trans- 
portation policy, that would bring rail- 
ways, airlines, pipelines, water transport 
and interprovincial and _ international 
highway carriers under a co-ordinated 
system that would more effectively serve 
the Canadian economy. 


The Government was represented at 
the hearing by the Rt. Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, Prime Minister of Canada, 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
Hon. Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern 
Affairs (soon to be Indian Affairs and 
Northern Affairs), Hon. John N. Turner, 
Minister without Portfolio, Postmaster 
Hon. Jean-Pierre Coté, and Mr. Bryce 
Mackasey, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour, at one time Finan- 
cial Secretary of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW). 

Mr. J. A. Huneault, Canadian Vice- 
President, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, read the associa- 
tion’s brief. 


Railway Legislation 


The brief said that Bill C-120, 
designed to implement some of the 
recommendations of the MacPherson 
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Royal Commission on ‘Transportation, 
was introduced in September 1964, only 
to die in February 1965. Its subject 
matter was then passed on to the Rail- 
way Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. During the present session of 
Parliament, legislation on certain recom- 
mendations of the MacPherson Royal 
Commission will again be introduced, 
and all interested parties will have a 
chance to present their views. 


The brief again urged the Government 
to “exercise its true role in industrial 
relations” by accepting the Freedman 
Report (L.G., Jan.-Feb. p. 4) concern- 
ing amendments to the Industrial Re- 
lations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
and converting them into legislation. Mr. 
Justice Freedman had been called upon 
to examine the run-through problem “in 
the light of a broad policy,” with the 
idea of developing broad guidelines to 
assist the Government in dealing with 
the problems of technological change. 


The brief said that legislation would 
correct the inequity that now permits 
management to make unilateral changes 
in working conditions during the con- 
tract period. 


Immigration and Manpower Policies 


“Immigrant workers should only be 
brought in to supplement the existing 
Jabour force, not to enter into competi- 
tion with it,” the brief said. It also noted 
that the committee was pleased to see 
that immigration will now be part of the 
new manpower portfolio. The brief also 
expressed the committee’s awareness that 
there is a serious shortage of profes- 
sional and skilled workers and _ that 
therefore “immigration of persons who 
by their knowledge and skills would help 
to establish industries should be en- 
couraged to the extent required.” 


The brief expressed concern over the 
large number of professional and skilled 
workers who emigrate from Canada 
each year, and it urged the Government 
to establish ways to encourage them to 
remain in this country. 


On the subject of manpower and la- 
bour market policies, the brief declared: 
“We wish to go on record in support of 
the Economic Council of Canada view 
[that] the area of greatest need for 
urgent and effective action is that of 
manpower and labour market policies.” 


It noted further the committee’s un- 
derstanding that the proposed Depart- 
ment of Manpower would have within it 
all activities associated with manpower 
and labour market policies. It said that 
this represents only one step towards the 
realization of an efficient and effective 
manpower policy, and it urged a crash 
program along the lines recommended 
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by the Economic Council regarding the 

role of the National Employment Service, 

the expansion of training and retraining 
programs, more adequate labour market 
information, and more effective assist- 
ance programs to promote mobility. 

Concerning other matters, the brief 
asked the Government to: 

e legislate a sanitary code requiring the 
railway companies to provide toilet 
facilities and drinking water for em- 
ployees; 


e increase the basic exemption under 
the estate tax regulations from the 
present $60,000 to $100,000, and in- 
crease basic exemptions under the 
Income Tax Act; 


e increase protection at all level cross- 
ings; 


e permit legal lotteries for allocation to 
social services by amending the 
Criminal Code. 


The Government’s Reply 


In replying to the brief of the Railway 
Labour Executive Association, Prime 
Minister Pearson said that the most im- 
portant of the manpower and labour 
market policies mentioned in the submis- 
sion seemed to him to be education and 
re-education, training and retraining. 
This year the Government would be 
appropriating between $250,000,000 and 
$350,000,000 for assistance to the prov- 
inces in this matter, he said—and al- 
though this was not enough, it was a 
great deal more than had ever been 
appropriated before. 


“We are away behind in this country 
in education, and it seems to me that the 
labour movement in the country has a 
greater stake in that development than 
almost any other element of the com- 
munity because, as we move more into a 
technological society training 
becomes more and more important.” 


Turning to the Freedman Report, Mr. 
Pearson said the Commissioner’s terms 
of reference included the words quoted 
by the Association: “examine the prob- 
lems associated with run-throughs in the 
light of broader application.” The judge 
had concentrated on this broader ap- 
plication in his report, and he had been 
right in doing so. 


The Government had to give very 
careful consideration to the broader as- 
pect of this problem, the Prime Minister 
said. It was the Government’s responsi- 
bility to cushion the impact of tech- 
nological change, but “we cannot pre- 
vent, we do not want to prevent it. 
Nobody can prevent it. You cannot stop 
these things. They keep on going until 
eventually we will only have to work a 
couple of hours a day in order to pro- 


duce everything that is necessary . . . and, 
in the process of moving in that direc- 
tion, it is our duty, in so far as govern- 
ment can, to cushion the impact of these 
changes so that labour does not bear the 
burden unfairly ... that we accept; and 
the implementation of that acceptance is 
quite a problem.” 

But the Prime Minister said that he 
hoped “we will be able to do something 
to solve it in a way that will be satisfac- 
tory to your Association.” 

Concerning immigration, he said that 
the country was in a time of expansion, 
and there was a labour shortage in some 
occupations. Therefore immigrants com- 
ing in this year could be absorbed, he 
thought. He said that the Government 
was often criticized for not opening the 
doors completely, but “we do not want 
people to come in here who cannot get a 
job. We want people to come in who 
will add jobs through their skills . . .” 


The Minister of Labour said that he 
had been at his new post for only a few 
days when he met officers of the Associa- 
tion, and he had been acquainted with the 
“background of the situation which led to 
the Freedman report.” He added that 
“we had a very useful discussion.” 


Commenting on what had been said 
by members of the Cabinet at the sub- 
mission of the CLC brief, Mr. J. A. 
Huneault said that his delegation did 
not share the opinions expressed about 
the Freedman Report. “It is a matter of 
record that railway organizations have 
attempted to obtain such rules through 
negotiation, and got the ‘thumbs down’ 
on it,” he said. This was why his organ- 
ization had brought up the matter in its 
brief. 
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Joint Brief by Construction Labour 


And Management on Manpower Needs 





Shown prior to the submission of a joint brief on manpower 
needs by construction employees and employers to the Hon. 
Jean Marchand, Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, are, 
left to right: M. Roberts, Industry Branch, National Employment 
Service, Ottawa; J. McFarland, CCA Labour Relations Com- 
mittee, Toronto; C. C. Cooper, Secretary, and James B. Mathias, 
President, Association of International Representatives of the 


Building and Construction Trades, Toronto; Armand Trottier, 
President, CCA, Quebec City; Peter Stevens, CCA Director of 
Labour Relations, Ottawa; Colin B. Morgan, CCA Assistant 
General Manager, Ottawa; John Carroll and Charles Irvine, 
Association of International Representatives of the Building 
and Construction Trades, Toronto, and E. P. Beasley, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 


A joint brief on manpower needs was 
presented to Hon. Jean Marchand, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
in the middle of February by a deputa- 
tion of representatives of employers and 
employees in the construction industry. 

The delegation was made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Construction 
Association, speaking for 96 affiliated 
construction associations and more than 
10,000 construction employers; and the 
Association of International Representa- 
tives of the Building and Construction 
Trades, speaking on behalf of 10 con- 
struction craft unions and more than 
450,000 workers. 

The delegation urged the need for 
fuller statistical data regarding the con- 
struction industry covering the industry’s 
labour force, the temporary or perma- 
nent loss of skilled tradesmen to other 
industries, wages and working conditions 
in the industry, the efficiency of the 
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industry, capital expenditure forecasts, 
and the analysis of collective agree- 
ments. Suggestions were made regarding 
processing of census data. 


Increased Training Urged 


The brief urged the Government to 
take steps to stabilize the volume of 
construction, to increase the amount of 
trade training within the industry, and to 
improve labour force mobility within the 


industry. 

Further steps to reduce seasonal 
unemployment in the industry were 
recommended. 


The brief said that apprenticeship 
would continue to form the backbone of 
trade construction training, but it sug- 
gested certain measures to help employ- 
ers who trained apprentices. 

Apprenticeship training should be 
classified as “on-the-job training,” and 
should qualify for any benefit or assist- 
ance programs offered to other industries 


for this purpose. It was suggested that 
the term “apprentice” had lost much of 
its appeal to the youth of today, and the 
substitution of “indentured trade stu- 
dent,” or some such term, was proposed. 


For Mobility Program 


The brief suggested that “a mobility 
program to facilitate improved construc- 
tion labour force utilization on a tempo- 
rary peak season basis would be most 
helpful.” There had long been such a 
program for agricultural help at harvest 
time, and a similar one for the construc- 
tion industry would be beneficial. 


It was urged that the proposed De- 
partment of Manpower should follow 
the “sound advice offered by the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada and immedi- 
ately establish a policy to make the 
widest and most conscientious use of 
advisory committees” before making 
final decisions on questions of policy 
regarding manpower and other matters. 
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CCA 48th Annual Meeting 


Labour Relations 


And Collective Bargaining 


Labour relations and training, as well 
as federal construction organization and 
procedures were some of the subjects 
discussed at the 48th Annual Meeting of 
the Canadian Construction Association 
in Vancouver, January 30 to February 2. 


A special committee that included H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., of Montreal 
(L.G., Aug. 1965, p. 692), Prof. John 
Crispo, University of Toronto and Prof. 
J. L. McDougall, Queen’s University, 
presented its views to the first general 
session on the “Canadian Construction 
Labour Relations Inquiry.” 


Mr. Goldenberg, Chairman of the 
Inquiry Steering Committee, said that 
labour relations in the construction in- 
dustry were affected by the irregularity 
of employment arising out of the nature 
of the product and its diverse and unsta- 
ble market. Consequently the bargaining 
unit and the procedural delays appropri- 
ate to manufacturing are not appropriate 
to construction. On the basis of his 
recommendations, he said, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act now contains a 
special section governing the construc- 
tion industry, and a special division of 
the Labour Relations Board is now con- 
stituted as the Construction Industry 
Division. One problem peculiar to the 
construction industry, Mr. Goldenberg 
said, is that of jurisdictional disputes 
arising from conflicting claims of unions 
concerning performance of particular 
types of work. 

“While it is well to understand the 
underlying reasons for jurisdictional 
claims, the fact remains that strikes to 
enforce such claims cause damage to 
innocent third parties and do not pro- 
mote labour’s public image.” He went on 
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to say that the public understands strikes 
precipitated by conflicts with employers, 
but does not understand strikes arising 
from conflicts among unions. 


PROF. JOHN CRISPO 


A progress report on “The Desira- 
bility and Feasibility of Certifying 
Employer Associations in the Con- 
struction Industry for Collective Bar- 
gaining Purposes,” was presented by 
Prof. John H. G. Crispo, Director of the 
Centre for Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in affiliation with 


Armand Trottier 
Named CCA President 


The Canadian Construction 
Association at its annual meeting 
in Vancouver, elected Armand 
Trottier, President of Philippe 
Trottier Inc., and Vice-President 
of the CCA, as its president for 
1966. 


Mr. Trottier is past President of 
l’Association des Constructeurs de 
Québec Inc., and of la Fédération 
de I’Industrie de la Construction de 
la Province de Québec Inc., and a 
director of the Construction In- 
dustry Apprenticeship Commission. 

He was a delegate to the meet- 
ings of the Construction Com- 
mittee of the International Labour 
Organization in 1956 and 1959, 
and Adviser to the Employer 
Delegate at the ILO conference in 
Geneva in 1963. 
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Armand Trottier 
New President 


Prof. Harry Arthurs of Osgoode Hall 
Law School. 

“Our labour legislation is based on the 
premise that countervailing power is a 
good thing,” he said. “We certify unions 
and grant them exclusive bargaining 
rights in order to create a balance of 
power between labour and management . 
. . Just as employees have the right to 
join a union, why shouldn’t employers 
be able to form an association which 
could be certified as their exclusive bar- 
gaining agent?” 

Certification would be only the first 
step, he said, followed by association 
security to discipline the members. There 
would be a number of practical prob- 
lems to be worked out, and there was 
also the danger of opening the door to 
collusion both within employer ranks 
and between labour and management. 
He believed that the public would have 
to be protected, by limiting the role of 
these associations to the collective bar- 
gaining sphere, and by ensuring that 
they are kept open to all comers. In any 
case, he concluded, “It is much more 
complicated than it appears on the sur- 
face. 


PROF. J. L. MCDOUGALL 


In his Canada-wide survey of collec- 
tive bargaining in the construction indus- 
try, Prof. J. L. McDougall, School of 
Business, Queen’s University, discovered 
marked geographical differences in the 
supply of and demand for labour. Some 
parts of Canada were entering full em- 
ployment and enjoying prosperity with- 
out being disorganized by it, he said. 
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Other centres had passed over the line 
between prosperity and price inflation, 
where prices rise and keep on rising 
until they bring the level of demand into 
adjustment with the available supply. 


Professor McDougall said that the sec- 
ond noticeable factor was the difference 
in the degree of sophistication in market 
structures between places of different 
sizes. As an example, he cited one small 
market where a group of employers said 
that they would gladly pay labourers 
60-70 per cent more an hour if only 
they could get men who could read 
blueprints, and who would not require 
close supervision. “The hourly wage was 
on the low side, but the hourly produc- 
tivity was so much lower that the final 
cost was above that of a similar job in 
areas with much higher nominal rates,” 
he said. “Everybody lost—the labourer 
in low hourly earnings, the employer in 
low profits, and the customer in high 
costs.” 


In the larger and more sophisticated 
markets, the average level of skill tended 
to be higher, but there was a loss of 
personal contact and of the mutual re- 
spect which flows unconsciously from it, 
he found. 


He said that collective bargaining suff- 
ered because it is time-consuming and 
difficult. One suggestion he had heard 
was that payments might be given to 
representatives to reimburse them for the 
time lost from business. 


Strongest Best 


He found the best representation of 
employers’ interests given in cities where 
labour unions were strongest. “The em- 
ployers there either had to sharpen up or 
lose control of their businesses altogeth- 
er.” He believed that union representa- 
tives welcomed strong employer or- 
ganizations. They appreciated the stimu- 
lus and power that came to them from 
bargaining with a strong employers’ 
group. An employer’s attention was di- 
vided between bargaining and trying to 
carry on with his business; the union 
representatives on the other hand could 
give their full time and attention to 
bargaining, and had only to wait for the 
employers to show signs of weakening 
under the combined pressures. 

If there is a strike, said Prof. Mc- 
Dougall, the contractor is under the im- 
mediate pressure of serious money losses 
to settle; but the union member can move 
to a job in another city or to the non- 
unionized sector of the trade, and work 
there until a settlement occurs. 

He believed that a long regime of 
prosperity, of heavy capital investment 
and rapidly rising wages, is one that 
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Panellists are shown with the President of the Canadian Construction Association, 
Neville R. Williams of Winnipeg, Man. Left to right they are: Prof. John L. Crispo, 
Director, Centre for Industrial Relations, University of Toronto; H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., Chairman, Inquiry Steering Committee, Montreal; Mr. Williams, and Prof. 
J. L. McDougall, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


brings problems to unions as well as to 
management. “Our Government is now 
committed to the maintenance of full 
employment. Therefore it cannot avoid 
being concerned if its efforts in this 
direction are partially frustrated by un- 
ions which use these efforts to raise 
wages rather than to expand employ- 
ment. If that happens, it may compel the 
Government to re-examine the way in 
which wages and other forms of income 
are determined in this country.” 


Chance of Conflict 


Prof. McDougall said that with nine- 
teen building trade unions, each one 
extremely conscious of its autonomy and 
bent upon maintaining and extending its 
jurisdiction, there is every chance of 
conflict, resulting in loss to the com- 
munity. If protection of the long-run 
economic interests is one of the major 
concerns of effective trade unions, he 
believes that a smaller number of build- 
ing trade unions offering more continu- 
ous employment on each job may be a 
valid response to the technical changes 
in relative costs. 


The speaker stated that Canada is 
slowly and reluctantly facing up to the 
fact that progress and high capital invest- 
ment involve costs that are just as seri- 
ous in their own way as those of depres- 
sion and underemployment were in the 


past. Although he feels that “nobody 
wants to see the old days of intermittent 
employment and low annual earnings 
return to the construction industry,” a 
willingness to face institutional changes 
that will reduce selling prices, while leav- 
ing average earnings high, may be one 
of the best ways to safeguard the future 
of the industry for the mutual benefit of 
employers and employees. 

The third general session heard con- 
struction activity described as “an im- 
portant barometer of Canada’s economy.” 
Dr. J. J. Deutsch, Chairman of the 
Economic Council of Canada, in discuss- 
ing “Training Needs and Responsibili- 
ties,” Said’ that" 15> per cent of the na- 
tion’s output in goods and services pass 
through construction’s hands. 


Note of Urgency 


He said there was an urgent need for 
a more comprehensive effort of research 
and analysis of the Canadian construc- 
tion industry and its problems. Between 
1965 and 1970, Dr. Deutsch said, one 
million workers will join the Canadian 
labour market. To attain the “full em- 
ployment” objective of the Economic 
Council’s First Review would require a 
net addition of 1,500,000 jobs in the 
seven-year period ending in 1970. 

He reiterated the Council’s warning 
that a higher rate of productivity growth 
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would be needed in order to attain 
potential output by 1970. The fact that 
over the last two years construction con- 
tracts had become plentiful and skilled 
labour had become scarce added a new 
note of urgency and suggested that the 
industry make a very special effort in 
this area. To complicate matters further, 
there was also a shortage of unskilled 
labour, notably in Montreal and British 
Columbia. 

In order to adapt to major instability 
in the demands placed on the construc- 
tion industry, drastic cuts were made 
from time to time in its output and even 
in its capacity, he said. The alternating 
expansion and contraction of the indus- 
try gave rise to great uncertainty and 
insecurity for both management and la- 
bour. 

Dr. Deutsch urged that more man- 
power resources must flow into the in- 
dustry through the labour market, with 
the assistance of more appropriate and 
effective means for facilitating adequate 
mobility, training and retraining of man- 
power for this purpose. He said that the 
new Department of Manpower was a 
welcome initiative in the direction of 
establishing effective administration in 
this area of greatest need. He concurred 
in the emphasis placed in the Second An- 
nual Review on the development of 
strong initiatives and effective policies to 
promote adaptability and mobility of the 
labour force. To facilitate the matching 
of demand and supply of labour, and to 
generate timely and useful information 
about labour market conditions, will 
yield high rates of return to the economy 
as a whole and to individuals concerned. 


Apt Advice 


The advice which the Council offers to 
industry in general on skilled manpower 
is particularly apt for the construction 
industry, he said. It anticipated that de- 
mands will continually run ahead of 
supply of management, professional and 
more technically skilled labour—es- 
pecially in view of the fact that there 
will be no increase in the male labour 
force in the critically important 35-45 
male age group over the next five years. 

He praised the Canadian Construction 
Association for their emphasis on train- 
ing, saying that it was directly in accord 
with the Economic Council’s scale of 
priorities. He felt encouraged by the 
initiatives taken by the C.C.A. leading to 
the establishment of construction tech- 
nology courses in a number of tech- 
nological institutes, training programs on 
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major projects, and the sponsorship of 
construction management courses in 
eight major centres. 

In conclusion, Dr. Deutsch said that 
he could think of no more pertinent 
challenge to the industry than that 
offered in the Second Annual Review: 
“to re-appraise management, profes- 
sional and labour union procedures and 
practices which impede the training, mo- 
bility, and more effective use of scarce 
manpower skills.” 

Dr. C. Ross Ford, Director, Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, federal 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration was the discussant for this panel 
which included four speakers one of 
whom was Dr. Deutsch. 





Department of Labour Today 
Continued from page 142 


overcome by many firms in many parts 
of the country, the Minister said. 

“Several provinces have established 
committees to co-ordinate the work of 
the various government departments in- 
volved, and to direct governments’ par- 
ticipation in industry-centered programs. 
I have no doubt that organized labour’s 
growing desire to have training provi- 
sions written into collective agreements 
will speed up the process.” 

Recently, the speaker said, some fun- 
damental questions had been raised 
about job security (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 
p. 4). For instance, how far should man- 
agement go in introducing changes that 
make for greater economy or efficiency, 
without negotiating with its employees 
about them? Further, when workers lost 
their jobs or were forced to move as a 
result of such changes, were they entitled 
to compensation from their employer, 
and if so, how much? 

“No one can seriously argue with the 
suggestion that in fairness, workers faced 
with technological changes, particularly 
those workers with years of good service, 
must have some sense of job securi- 
ty. On the other hand, is it reasonable 
that decisions on the use of automated 
techniques, which might well affect the 
competitive position and economic sta- 
bility of a large-scale employer, be the 
subject of lengthy negotiations? 

“Questions such as these,” Mr. Nichol- 
son said, “must be subjected to the 
most careful deliberation by manage- 
ment, organized labour and governments 
at all levels.” 


50 Years Ago 


Continued from page 143 


The Minister referred to a conference 
of leading representatives from all parts 
of Canada who were especially interest- 
ed in technical education, that had been 
held in Toronto during the previous 
October. This conference had passed a 
resolution affirming that: 

“It is necessary and expedient that 
financial assistance be rendered by the 
Dominion to the separate provinces for 
the service of technical education, as 
soon as the Government is freed from 
the pressing problems of the present 
war.” 

The Minister went on to propose that 
the matter should be left in abeyance 
until the war was over; and after further 
discussion by him and by other speakers, 
it was decided that the motion should be 
withdrawn. 

In March, an Order in Council was 
passed extending the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
disputes between employers and work- 
men engaged in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions. The Lapour GazeTTE for April 
said, “Here and there in Canada, during 
recent months, strikes of workmen en- 
gaged on munitions contracts have oc- 
curred on account of alleged grievances 
and the difficulty of securing adequate 
inquiry into the same by the usual 
process of direct and amicable negotia- 
tion. It is intended by the extension of 
the statute to afford opportunity in such 
cases of full inquiry before a board of 
conciliation and investigation, thus avert- 
ing so far as possible the danger of strike 
or lockout.” 


Labour Shortages 


Commenting on the employment 
situation, this journal said, “Quiet in 
building trades due to the continuation 
of winter weather was offset to some 
extent by the increased demand for fac- 
tory operatives, many of the building 
trades securing employment in this way. 
Preparations for the opening of naviga- 
tion also afforded considerable employ- 
ment to a number of mechanics, and the 
signing on of crews for lake vessels 
absorbed some labour. A great scarcity 
of men for this work was reported. 

“From a great many parts of the 
country a scarcity of farm help was 
reported, though in a few districts the 
supply was believed to be sufficient for 
local needs, with some surplus available 
for other localities.” 
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Fourth Quarter Report for 1965 


On Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


The Department of Labour had re- 
ceived reports on 285* industrial fatali- 
ties that occurred in Canada during the 
fourth quarter of 1965. During the pre- 
vious quarter 380 fatalities were re- 
corded. This is 46 more than the pre- 
viously published total of 334 (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., p. 29). In the fourth quarter 
of last year, 374 fatalities were re- 
corded—51 more than the preliminary 
figure of 323 (L.G., Apr. 1965, p. 328). 

Industrial fatalities that occurred dur- 
ing the quarter under review were dis- 
tributed in the age groups as follows 
(figures for women in parentheses): 


Age Workers 
Group Fatalities Employed (000) 
15-19 12 (—) 347 ( 292) 
20-24 30 (—) 553..( (355) 
25-44 156-G1 ) 2,263 ( 794) 
45-64 75 (—) 153 1e(¢573) 
65+ 11 (—) 165 ( 46) 
TOTAL 284 (1) 4,879 (2,060) 


In manual workers’ occupations com- 
prising more than one-third of the total 
workers employed, two-thirds of the total 
fatalities occurred. In the primary indus- 
try occupations, comprising over one- 
tenth of the total workers employed, 
almost one-quarter of the total fatalities 
occurred. One-tenth of the fatalities 
occurred in the white collar and service 
occupations, comprising over half of the 
total workers employed. 

The largest number of fatalities, 74, 
occurred in the transportation and other 
utilities industry. Of the 74 fatalities, 38 
were in local and highway transporta- 
tion; 12 in water transportation; 11 in 
railway transportation; 7 in miscellane- 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of this book. 


ous transportation; and 2 each in air 
transportation, storage industry and elec- 
tric power industry. 


In the Construction Industry 


Of the 63 fatalities that occurred in 
the construction industry, 13 were in 
buildings, 14 in highways, and 36 in 
other construction. 

The 41 fatalities recorded in the 
manufacturing industry included: 10 in 
wood products; 7 each in primary metal 
products and in non-metallic mineral 
products; 4 each in paper products and 
metal fabricating products; 3 each in 
food and beverages products and trans- 
portation equipment products; and 1 each 
in textile products, machinery products 
and miscellaneous manufacturing prod- 
ucts. 

In the forestry industry 30 fatalities 
were recorded. 

Of the 25 fatalities that occurred in 
the mining industry, 13 were in metal 
mining; 3 in coal mining; and 9 in 
non-metal mining. 

Of the remaining 52 fatalities, 16 were 
in trade; 11 each in agriculture, service 
and public administration; and 3 in 
fishing. 

An analysis of the 285 fatalities in the 
fourth quarter of 1965, shows that 92 
(32 per cent) were in the accident-type 
group of “being struck by different ob- 
jects.” Of these, 12 were the result of 
being struck by tools, machinery and 
cranes; 19 were caused by moving vehi- 
cles; and 61 were in the category of such 
objects as falling trees and limbs, and 
landslides or cave-ins. 

Collisions, derailments and wrecks 
caused 61 (21 per cent) fatalities. 
Automobiles and trucks were involved in 
35 accidents; railway trains and tractors 


in 8 each; aircraft in 4; and watercraft 
and miscellaneous agencies in 3 each. 

Of the 58 fatalities (20 per cent) 
resulting from “falls and slips”, all but 
four were falls from different levels, 
such as buildings, roofs, trees, scaffolds 
and bridges, into harbours, rivers, lakes, 
seas, shafts and excavations. 

Thirty fatalities were in the category 
of being “caught in, on or between.” 
Most of them involved tractors; loadmo- 
biles; machinery; automobiles; trucks, 
and hoisting or conveying apparatus. 

Of the remaining 44 fatalities, 12 were 
the result of inhalations, contact, absorp- 
tions, ingestions and industrial diseases; 
11 were caused by conflagrations, tem- 
perature extremes and explosions; 7 each 
were under the heading of miscellaneous 
accidents or were caused by electric cur- 
rent; 6 were the result of over-exertion; 
and 1 was in the category of “striking 
against or stepping on objects.” 

By province of occurrence, there were 
95 fatalities in Ontario, 5 in British 
Columbia, and 55 in Quebec. 

During the quarter, there were 114 
fatalities in October, 103 in November 
and 68 in December. 

During the quarter under review there 
were four miulti-fatality accidents that 
brought death to 17 workmen. Three 
seamen died as a result of fire aboard 
the Canadian destroyer Nipigon from 
Halifax, N.S., on October 18, 1965. On 
October 27, 1965, four underwater 
photographers from ‘Toronto, Ont., 
drowned in Lake Huron. Three con- 
struction workers died on November 19, 
1965, when three sand hoppers, filled 
with 300 tons of sand, collapsed and 
trapped them on a barge at the site of 
the future Hippolyte Lafontaine bridge- 
tunnel across the St. Lawrence River, 
Que. Seven construction workers were 
killed on December 11, 1965, following 
the collapse of forms holding 1,600 tons 
of wet concrete at a combination rail 
tunnel-road project on the Trans-Canada 
Highway in western Montreal, Que. 





The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved 
persons gainfully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 
resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch from reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to supplement these. 
For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
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industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of 
the service groups, is not as complete as in industries covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be 
omitted from the Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the period 
under review is usually greater than indicated in the article 
and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time 
for inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists, and the 
statistics are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Further Educational Facilities 


Recommended After Study 


Atkinson College of York University, 
Toronto, has recently taken steps to deal 
with the question of continuing educa- 
tion for women. An initial step was the 
preparation of a study by Sylvia F. 
Campbell, with the two-fold purpose of 
producing a written report and building 
up background material on opportunities 
being offered to women for such educa- 
tion. 

The author reports on an examination 
of developments in other industrialized 
countries, especially in the United States, 
where a comparison of data has shown a 
tendency for Canadian patterns to follow 
American experience with a lag of about 
15 years. An unprecedented demand for 
continuing education is thus forecast. 


Continuing Education 


The author says that continuing edu- 
cation for women in Canada is not far 
advanced. It seems to be hampered by 
traditional outlook and lack of direction. 
Although there has been a recognition of 
social change and the changing pattern 
of women’s lives, this does not always 
reach the individual woman, who is of- 
ten confused and in need of professional 
counselling. 

Trained women have not been ear- 
nestly sought or encouraged. One excep- 
tion has been a definite drive to improve 
qualifications of teachers. Incentives, 
however, are provided for women who 
already hold teaching certificates, and 
little attempt is made to attract new 
entrants. A few opportunities are being 
created in social work and nursing. 

The university loan scheme and On- 
tario Government scholarships for teach- 
ers make. full-time study more feasible 
than formerly, but few mature women 
are able to study full time. A woman 
who is not earning sees little justification 
for drawing on family funds for her own 
education. Financial aid to the part-time 
mature student is practically non-exist- 
ent. 

The author states that special pro- 
grams for women have made their ap- 
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pearance at various universities. She 
finds that some show confusion, and lack 
of confidence in the abilities of prospec- 
tive women students. Packaged home 
study courses imported from an Ameri- 
can university, and programs in which 
the students decide the content of the 
courses, were cited as examples of 
downgraded university offerings for 
“housewives.” 


Significant Obstacles 


A study of the situation in Toronto 
uncovered a number of significant obsta- 
cles: 


e Absence of day programs for adults at 
secondary school level, a hardship for 
women with family responsibilities not 
likely to have free time in the evenings. 


e University courses for credit with 
young students only, or night courses 
—few part-time professional courses in 
disciplines such as social work or pub- 
lic health nursing. 


e Acceptance for postgraduate work re- 
stricted to students with high academic 
standing, able to devote full time to 
study. 


e Non-credit courses on all manner of 
subjects over-concentrated in the 
centre of the city, and although usu- 
ally plentiful, requiring “time, mo- 
bility and funds.” 


e The broadcast media not made full 
use of. 


e No teachers or counsellors specializ- 
ing in service to adults, and lack of 
facilities for training such personnel. 
(if they existed, such facilities would 
provide teaching opportunities in which 
maturity would be an asset, as well as 
offering part-time work for women). 


e Lack of adequate child care facilities 
and other supporting services, such as 
pre-school centers, school Junches, 
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after-school and holiday care, visit- 
ing homemakers for emergencies, and 
publicly-operated domestic services. 


Atkinson College—Recommendations 


The university should be prepared to 
meet the demand for continuing educa- 
tion of women. Although there is some 
experience on which to draw, what is 
applied should be in the nature of ex- 
periment. Immediate creation of a con- 
sultative committee to report to the Dean 
of Atkinson College is suggested—about 
10 men and women, to be drawn from 
university and outside areas, to study 
needs and plan developments. 

Also recommended are: establishment 
of a centre for academic information 
and counselling for women, a system of 
weekly non-credit seminars to maintain 
study skills and to keep women in touch 
with their disciplines, an associate scho- 
lar plan for independent part-time study 
(similar to Radcliffe model), arrangement 
of class hours to coincide with the school 
hours of children, group sessions on 
study skills, establishment of a profes- 
sional school to meet pressing communi- 
ty needs, and training program for pro- 
fessional guidance counsellors. 

The college should be alert to the 
needs of people living beyond the radius 
of the university, and should provide 
arrangements through correspondence 
courses, radio and television courses and 
perhaps eventually through residential 
study. Sympathetic consideration should 
be given to the development of a pre- 
school centre. 

Appended to the report is a statement 
on the ability of adults to learn, quoted 
from material published by the Adult 
Education Association of  U.S.A., 
Recommendations to the  President’s 
Commission on the Status of Women 
U.S.A. (1963) by its Committee on 
Education, and brief notes on interesting 
developments in other countries. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


University Training for Disabled Persons 


Helps Students Attain Occupational Goals 


In 1963, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons Agreement between 
the federal and provincial governments 
was amended to permit sharing the cost 
of university education, when such edu- 
cation was necessary to allow a disabled 
person to attain an occupational goal 
compatible with his physical capacity 
and his intellectual ability and ambitions. 

Since that time, 228 seriously disabled 
persons have been assisted in taking uni- 
versity courses. By December 1965, of 
this number, 35 were employed, one had 
died, three were undergoing treatment 
with training suspended, and three had 
discontinued training for various rea- 
sons. Only one had failed in his course. 
The great majority were still attending 
university. 


Types of Disabilities 


The students under this program suff- 
er from a variety of disabling conditions: 
residual effects of poliomyelitis, diabetes, 
arthritis, tuberculosis, congenital abnor- 
malities, results of accidents, epilepsy, 
mental and emotional disorders, heart 
and various other internal deficiencies. 
They include nine quadriplegics, 13 
paraplegics, 38 deaf persons, 24 with 
severe visual impairments, and 18 blind 
persons. 


Occupational Goals 


Their ambitions are as varied as their 
disabilities. Many come from districts 
where there is an urgent need for the 
very skills that, when trained, they will 
be able to contribute to the country’s 
manpower requirements. The largest 
number hope to become teachers, but a 
considerable number are interested in 
business occupations such as those of 
accountants, business administrators, and 
secretaries. Seven are interested in com- 
puter programming. ‘Twenty-one are 
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training for social work, 14 are preparing 
to enter the engineering field, and five 
are studying to become psychologists. Six 
are working toward a career in some 
aspect of research, such as_ physics, 
chemistry, or social science. Fourteen 
are studying to become lawyers, nine to 
be librarians, two to be doctors, one to 
be a nurse, one to be a minister, two to 
be pharmacists. Five are planning to 
become therapists—speech, occupational 
or physiotherapists. Others are preparing 
to engage in laboratory work, journal- 
ism, agricultural science, statistics, die- 
tetics, and home economics. 


Results of Training 


Results so far indicate that most of 
these persons will be successful in their 
undertaking. Of the 35 who have com- 
pleted their training, eight are now em- 
ployed as teachers, six are working in 
secretarial, clerical or other business oc- 
cupations, one is a computer program- 
mer, four are librarians, four are working 
as engineers and six are social workers. 
A nurse, a designer, a draftsman, a lab 
worker, a lawyer and a meteorologist are 
also among those who are employed. 


It must be remembered that these per- 
sons all suffer from severe disabilities 
that radically limit the employment op- 
portunities available to them. It is essen- 
tial, if they are to become workers in 
our society, that they seek their oppor- 
tunities in areas where training and skill 
takes precedence over physical strength 
and stamina. Although all may not have 
attained their original goal, the training 
they have taken has made the difference 
between employment and unemploy- 
ment, between dependence and_in- 
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dependence. A few case histories will 
illustrate this: 

A young lady, 24 years of age, who 
suffers from severe partial paralysis of 
both legs and the lower part of her 
body, originally planned to become a 
statistician, and took an honours course 
in mathematics. She is now employed as 
a teacher at a starting salary of $5,400. 
She may remain in the teaching profes- 
sion, but if she still wishes to pursue her 
original objective, she will be equipped 
to do so when an opening presents itself. 

Another young woman, a paraplegic, 
undertook training at a university with 
the hope of becoming a teacher. At the 
completion of her training, however, she 
accepted work as a social worker in a 
Department of Welfare at a starting sal- 
ary of $4,200. 

A totally deaf young man, who ob- 
tained his Master’s degree in Business 
Administration, is now employed as a 
computer programmer at a salary of $5,- 
620 per annum. 

A young man whose right arm had 
been amputated near the shoulder, took 
honours in mathematics and physics. He 
is now employed as a meteorologist, and 
is pursuing further studies in this field. 

Among other graduates are: a young 
man who is a quadriplegic confined to a 
wheel chair, who has become a librarian 
at a university; a paraplegic who has 
obtained his degree in law, and is now 
articled to a law firm; and a young 
woman suffering from spina bifida, with 
a left club foot, and whose right leg has 
been amputated above the knee, who has 
obtained the degree of master of social 
work, and is now employed in her cho- 
sen profession. 

Such results as these appear to justify 
the policy of providing university train- 
ing, when it seems to be the best way to 
achieve the goal of an independent life. 
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Older Workers 


Canada’s First National Conference 


Employment difficulties of persons in 
the age groups 45-to-65-years and 65- 
years-and-over, and the problems of 
retirement, were the topics of three dis- 
cussion groups deliberating simultane- 
ously at the first Canadian Conference 
on Aging held recently in Toronto. 


The conference was sponsored by the 
Canadian Welfare Council, with the 
co-sponsorship of a number of organiza- 
tions. Some 550 delegates attended. The 
chairman was Miss Hope Holmested of 
Toronto, and the executive secretary of 
the executive committee was Miss Ma- 
rion Murphy of Ottawa. 


During the conference, many recom- 
mendations were received from the vari- 
ous action planning groups. These will 
be submitted for consideration to the 
executive committee of the conference. 
Those that are adopted will be incor- 
porated in the report of the conference, 
to be published at a later date. 


Speakers noted that older workers 
have made substantial contributions to 
the economy of the country. One speak- 
er said that an expanding economy 
would ease the problem of the employ- 
ment of older workers; but he gave 
warning that, at the same time, certain 
factors would work the other way. Older 
workers in many cases might be un- 
skilled or of limited education, or might 
be reluctant to move to new jobs. Ob- 
viously these difficulties would have to be 
overcome in any attempts to provide full 
employment. In conclusion he said that 
“. .the objective should be to establish 
an environment where the question of 
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On the Problems of Aging 


By the staff of Older Worker Division, Civil- 
ian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration. 


age becomes irrelevant in the labour 
market.” 


Another speaker discussed the need 
for counselling for many older workers 
to make them aware of useful abilities 
they might have, and to encourage them 
to undertake retraining programs, or to 
consider moving to areas where jobs 
were available. 


The delegates agreed that discrimina- 
tion against older workers, and their 
often lower educational attainments, 
were two of the main difficulties encoun- 
tered; and that a worker today could not 
expect to hold the same job for his 
working life, but would have to be re- 
trained several times because of ad- 
vances in technology. They agreed that 
the principle of giving equal considera- 
tion to the assessment of all unemployed 
people, including the aging and the aged 
should be strengthened. 


Arbitrary Retirement 


The participants were greatly con- 
cerned about the policy of arbitrary 
retirement at a fixed age, and they 
recommended that everything should 
be done to encourage more flexible 
retirement policies. They agreed on the 
need for preparation for retirement, and 
they also agreed that Canada needed 
education in this area. 

Charles Odell, 
Retired Workers 


Director, Older and 
Department, UAW, 


Detroit, and his panel of company and 
union members, described a successful 
preparation-for-retirement plan in opera- 
tion at Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Prof. Peter Townsend, Department of 
Sociology, University of Essex, England, 
the keynote speaker at the conference, 
had the following to say on the problems 
of retirement: “More are retiring, and 
are obliged to retire, early. Yet many of 
the elderly can expect to live for at least 
10 years after retirement. A quarter of 
all men over the age of 65 in Britain 
have been retired for at least nine years. 
Again, more of their children’s than of 
their own generation have had a longer 
formal education; and, because of short- 
er working hours and advancing pros- 
perity, have had greater opportunities to 
take advantage of ‘informal’ kinds of 
education in society. 

“There are strong forces favouring the 
early retirement of older people” he con- 
tinued ‘“‘and the belief that they are and 
should be economically dependent. It is 
argued that the value of their work is 
minimal, and that their presence in in- 
dustry obstructs modernization and the 
achievement of efficiency, because 
younger people seeking promotion are 
frustrated at the lack of opportunities. 
There is a good deal of support, es- 
pecially among trade unions, for the 
right to a long period of rest after a 
lifetime’s service. 


Dislike of Retirement 


“However,” he continued, “it could be 
argued that it is in the interests both of 
the elderly themselves and of society to 
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prolong working life and maintain physi- 
cal and social rhythms. Despite the be- 
liefs of the younger generation, there is 
evidence from a number of countries 
that those approaching the normal retire- 
ment ages intensely dislike the prospect 
of changing from full-time work to com- 
plete retirement, and large numbers 
would prefer to continue in some form 
of employment, including part-time or 
light work. Men in particular are reluc- 
tant to lose the satisfactions and associa- 
tions that work supplies. 


“Although substantial numbers of the 
retired appear to be content with their 
status, there are also substantial numbers 
who are still fairly active and would like 
to return to some form of employment. 
In a national study recently in Britain, 
49 per cent of the retired men aged 65 
to 69, and 29 per cent of retired men 
aged 70 to 74, said they felt able to do 
some sort of paid job. Altogether 28 per 
cent and 16 per cent had little or no 
incapacity and wanted some form of 
paid job. They represented a third of a 
million men in the population. There 
seems to be a similar huge reserve de- 
mand for alternative work among retired 
men in the United States.” 


Other discussion groups deliberated on 
such topics as economic needs and re- 
sources, planning and co-ordination, liv- 
ing arrangements, general health, mem- 
tal health and education and leisure, 
while interest groups covered the rela- 
tionship between the generations, the 
role of the church and synagogue, the 
vital contribution of the volunteer, 
homemaker and home help services for 
the aged, counselling, housing for the 
aged, organized home care, nursing 
homes, the community health team and 
the older patient, geriatric assessment 
centres and clinics, meal _ services, 
rehabilitation and care of the senile, em- 
ployment of the aged, centres and clubs 
for old people, pre-retirement prepara- 
tion, and community involvement of the 


aging. 
Canadians Concerned 


The conference arose out of the con- 
cern of hundreds of Canadians for the 
problems of their aged and aging citi- 
zens. Its primary purposes were to awak- 
en community awareness of the needs of 
older people and the contribution they 
can make, to stimulate social action and 
research, and to improve co-operation 
between groups planning for the aged. 

The conference consisted of four 
types of sessions: plenary sessions, dis- 
cussion groups, interest groups and ac- 
tion planning groups. The plenary ses- 
sions, each highlighted by an address 
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from an eminent authority, gave the 
philosophy and the general views of the 
conference. 

The discussion groups were designed 
to acquaint delegates with the range and 
complexity of problems facing our soci- 
ety in the field of aging. Members were 
drawn from many disciplines, and their 
discussions were intended to change atti- 
tudes, and to broaden and deepen under- 
standing of the processes of aging in the 
individual, and the impact of these 
changes on society. 

Interest groups were intended to pro- 
vide detailed information about specific 
and limited subjects. The action planning 
groups provided delegates with an op- 
portunity to prepare themselves for ac- 
tion back home. The conference there- 
fore provided sessions that aimed not 
only at deepening the understanding of 
the problems of the aged, but also at 
concrete action directed toward solving 
these problems. 


Topics and Speakers 


Plenary sessions included the follow- 
ing topics and speakers: “The Changing 
Role of the Older Person in Our So- 
ciety,” Prof. Townsend; “Aging in the 
Individual,” Dr. Francois Bourliére, 
Director of the Centre de Gérontologie 
Claude Bernard, and Professor of Ger- 
ontology, University of Paris; “Aging in 
a Modern Society,” Miss Ollie Randall, 
vice-president and program chairman, 
National Council on Aging, New York; 
“Research in the Field of Aging,” Dr. 
Lawrence Crawford, consultant, Ontario 
Legislative Assembly Select Committee 
on Aging; “Future Policy for Old Age,” 
Rev. André-M. Guillemette, Director, 
Institute of Gerontology, University of 
Montreal; “Unusual and Imaginative 
Services,” Miss Lola Wilson, consultant 
on aging, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; and “The Signifi- 
cance of the Conference for Canada,” 
Reuben C. Baetz, Executive Director, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 


Prof. Peter Townsend 


Prof. Townsend traced the back- 
ground of social studies, pointing out 
that prior to World War II, few studies 
had been carried out by social scientists, 
although in the first 40 years of this 
century, the number of persons aged 65 
and over in Britain had increased from 
two to five million. In the last 20 years 
there had been numerous studies, arous- 
ing wide public interest. 

He discussed what he called the basic 
problem of the day. “Should old peo- 
ple,” he asked, “be integrated into socie- 
ty or segregated from it? Would they 
prefer to work and be treated like every- 


one else in society, irrespective of age; 
or would they prefer the retired status of 
a section of the population that is gently 
removed from the mainstreams and 
cross-currents of ordinary life, even to 
the extent of living independently of 
their families in retirement ‘communities’ 
such as caravan camps, groups of seaside 
bungalows, or country flatlets and resi- 
dential institutions? The answer to this 
question could make a big difference to 
the way governments interpret the needs 
of old people, or go about meeting 
them.” 

He went on to discuss two important 
social changes in the structure of the 
population and in occupational status. In 
Canada, the numbers of persons aged 65 
and over are expected to double from 112 
millions to 3 millions by the end of the 
1980s. Increase in life expectancy and a 
trend to earlier marriage has resulted in 
a four-generation social structure in most 
industrial societies. 


Dr. Francois Bourliére 


Dr. Bourliére, with the aid of graphs, 
showed that certain symptoms of aging 
were apparent at as early an age as 15 
years for females, and 20 years for 
males—e.g., changes in cardiac output 
and lung capacity. The speed of decline 
in the aging process depended on the use 
made of abilities earlier in life, he ex- 
plained. Abilities that were used would 
continue to indicate a higher level of 
competence to a later age than those that 
were neglected. 


The speaker said that “... in a given 
species, aging is not uniform but differ- 
ential. Not only do the different func- 
tions and abilities not withstand the test 
of time in the same way, but a single 
function or ability may age at unequal 
speed in two different individuals. In 
other words, in a given population some 
subjects are ‘ahead’ of the average aging 
timetable for the function under consid- 
eration, and others are ‘behind’. 

“Depending on condition, job, kind 
and duration of schooling, diet and in- 
tercurrent ailments, the speed of decline 
of our functions and abilities may be 
considerably modified. The non-use or 
misuse we make of some of them during 
our earlier life has serious repercussions 
on their later development. Unlike man- 
made machines that wear out more 
quickly the more they are used, our brain 
and muscles, for example, seem to age 
more slowly the better use we make of 
them during youth and maturity. 

“There is no need to labour the prac- 
tical implications of these facts: the fate 
of our old age is decided between the 
ages of 2 and 50. However, it is during 
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this period of our life that it will be 
necessary to compensate, by appropriate 
health measures, for the functional dis- 
harmony which modern life imposes on 
us; to find the indispensable balance be- 
tween muscle and brain, between the 
inevitable occupational specialization 
and the necessary general culture. 

“The gerontologist does not have the 
power to suspend, and still less to turn 
back, the march of time. But failing a 
‘rejuvenescence’ which is impossible at 
present, he must employ every possible 
means to retard as much as possible the 
‘wear and tear’ on our organism, to 
avoid premature aging of the organs 
which are particularly sensitive to the 
stress of life, and to enable an ever 
increasing number of persons to reach 
the greatest possible age in the best 
physical and mental condition.” 


Miss Ollie Randall 


Miss Randall said that two kinds of 
adjustment faced the elderly person to- 
day: keeping up with the rapid changes 
in society, and adapting to the basic 
attitude of the public. Planning for eld- 
erly persons so far has considered only 
those who retired some years ago, before 
pension benefits were widespread; but 
earlier retirements have now resulted in 
younger “retirees” who are better pre- 
pared mentally and financially. 


Rey. André-M. Guillemette 


Rev. Fr. Guillemette maintained that, 
before intelligent courses of action could 
be undertaken to solve the problems 
posed by ever-growing numbers of elder- 
ly people, present views must be 
analyzed and clearly grasped. He went 
on to outline the thinking on some of 
the phases of aging. 

“Sociologists in the year 2000 study- 
ing this age may perhaps see the down- 
grading of the elderly as one of the 
characteristic features of our culture. It 
is certain that if we compare ourselves 
with Asia or with earlier periods of our 
history, old age has been stripped of its 
glory, its traditional role and its func- 
tions. Our attitudes have been complete- 
ly changed by such factors as retirement, 
by accelerated developments in science 
and technology that render earlier ex- 
perience and knowledge almost useless, 
and by the organization of conjugal so- 
ciety into a tightly-knit unit. 

“As the elderly person loses his dig- 
nity as a producer, he also loses some of 
his consumer resources. In our mercan- 
tile society, and with the development of 
our consumption-oriented civilization, 
the elderly person, who is already dis- 
credited as an inactive member of socie- 
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ty, is further discredited as a poor con- 
sumer; while other inactive members of 
society such as women, children and 
young people are very big consumers, 
and many areas of production adjust so 
as to cater to their demand. The tastes 
of women, children and young persons 
are indulged and stimulated by advertis- 
ing, and their pictures appear every- 
where on our billboards and in our 
magazines; but the elderly person is nei- 
ther a good customer nor a good adver- 
tising medium’ (Michel Philibert, Esprit, 

May 1963). 

“Young people do not realize it, but 
as their chances of reaching old age are 
constantly increasing in our society, they 
are downgrading themselves in advance. 
This is why measures designed to 
remedy the particularly distressing as- 
pects of old age, the sum total of which 
could be defined as a policy for old age, 
are of concern to all. If through a policy 
and an attitude which belittles the elder- 
ly, we are depreciating in advance the 
youth which will some day grow old, our 
whole society will suffer as a result. It is 
therefore in the interest of younger peo- 
ple, and it is their responsibility, to pro- 
mote policies that will restore to old age 
and maturity their rightful place.” 

The speaker went on to raise the 
question, “Whose responsibility is it to 
correct our thinking concerning the eld- 
erly? In many quarters the instinctive 
reply is: the Government’s. I think this 
answer is quite inadequate, not to say 
completely wrong. It is the duty and 
responsibility of all of you, and of every 
Canadian citizen, to correct the thinking 
of society. The elderly themselves must 
be convinced that they have a part to 
play in our community; a role, if you 
will, that is adapted to their physical and 
mental capacity, but one that is never- 
theless real.” 

Rev. Fr. Guillemette asserted the prin- 
ciple that “the policy for old age should 
start from the premise that our elderly 
people are first-class citizens, and we 
should make sure that they have the 
ability and opportunity to participate 
fully, to the limit of their capacities, in 
the life of the country.” 

The speaker made a number of 
suggestions for action. “From all these 
research works it is clear that, in what- 
ever action we take to provide a mini- 
mum satisfaction of the needs of the 
elderly, we must give a prominent place 
to the following points: 

e a degree of material security that will 
be procured by adequate economic 
means; 

e the health care required not only for 
rehabilitation and treatment, but also 
for prevention; 


e decent housing adapted to the physical 
capacities of the elderly, and propor- 
tionate in cost to their income; 


e a degree of permanence and continua- 
tion in the social institutions and 
organization with which they are 
familiar; 

e ability to engage in leisure activities 
are a means of achieving integration 
in a social group. 


Rev. Fr. Guillemette had some further 
comments to make about the position of 
old people with regard to employment. 
“We proclaim the right of everyone to 
work, and we make this right an essen- 
tial condition of social status, happiness 
and the right to live. Yet we drive old 
people into a life of idleness, and deny 
them, more and more after a certain 
age, the right to work, even those who 
would like to do so and could continue 
working efficiently. 

“This is done, no doubt, in a spirit of 
benevolence, and out of a feeling of 
respect; but is it intelligent benevolence? 
It seems to me that this policy, which is 
sentimentally accepted and promoted, is 
inimical to the happiness, status and 
dignity of the elderly person, and econo- 
mists are beginning to think that the 
policy of universal compulsory retire- 
ment is an economic heresy. As one 
writer put it, ‘We have created for the 
aged the duty of doing nothing’. 


“It is essential that we make our sys- 
tem of compulsory retirement at 65 
more flexible in the interest of the elder- 
ly, but also in the interest of our econo- 
my and our business world, so that those 
who are able and willing to go on work- 
ing may be able to do so. To this end, 
our influence should be exerted on gov- 
ernment and business to courageously 
and intelligently seek solutions to this 
rigid, and too often inhumane, attitude.” 


Reuben C. Baetz 


Mr. Baetz spoke at the closing lunch- 
eon of the conference. He said that, in 
spite of all the talk about the “golden 
years,” it is a hard fact that old age is 
not welcome. 


He went on to say, in summing up the 
results of the conference, that while the 
trend had been toward segregation and 
special housing for the aged, we are only 
now beginning to develop programs that 
help to keep old people in their own 
homes. It is a fallacy to lump all persons 
aged 65 and over into one group. We 
have been forced to change our concepts 
of the age groups and capacities of our 
older generations. We start aging the day 
we are born, but the real problems of 
old age begin at least in middle life. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Joint Consultation on the Increase 


When labour-management co-opera- 
tion committees were first formed more 
than 22 years ago, they were basically 
involved in production problems to 
speed essential materials and products to 
the war zones. They discussed job safety, 
housekeeping and waste prevention as 
they affected production. 

Today all that is changed. These top- 
ics are still discussed, but both the 
philosophies and the actions of these 
committees have broadened and matured 
so that joint consultation committees dis- 
cuss any and all topics which could 
mutually affect both the employer and 
the employee. Job training, retraining, 
evaluation, mobility, security, tech- 
nological changes, grievances, produc- 
tion methods and upgrading are only a 
few of the areas where labour and man- 
agement are working together to find 
solutions equitable to both sides. 

Reprinted below are excerpts from 
reports made by the Labour-Man- 
agement Co-operation Service field rep- 
resentatives, and from committee min- 
utes sent to the LMCS office in Ottawa. 

The file numbers have been removed 
and the names changed to protect the 
identities of these committees but, other 
than that, there are no changes in either 
content or grammar. The excerpts are 
just a few from the LMCS files between 
August and December 1965. 

Does labour-management co-operation 
really work? Are these all-important top- 
ics of today being discussed? Read for 
yourself. 

“The major achievement of this LMC 
is that they have been able to settle their 
problems through discussion and have 
not had a major grievance for a number 
of years.” 

“The committee discussed an appren- 
ticeship program and the operating 
schedule.” 

“They have just completed a large 
extension to their factory and are in the 
process of moving equipment and having 
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Discussion of joint problems by labour and management 


broadening throughout Canadian industry 


new equipment installed. LMC meetings 
have eliminated rumours to a large ex- 
tent by keeping the employees informed 
on the company plans.” 

“I was surprised to learn that two of 
the items being negotiated were referred 
to the LMC before discussion, and ap- 
parently both the union and manage- 
ment have agreed to accept the recom- 
mendations of the committee.” 

“It was suggested that the LMC dis- 
cuss the current building program. This 
will be done using a general guide. 
Facilities peculiar to all departments will 
be itemized such as: employees’ locker 
rooms, lounge facilities, cafeteria etc., and 
will be discussed. It would be appreciat- 
ed if members of the staff would pass 


their suggestions to their representa- 
tives.” 
“Mr. Jones informed me that the 


company was about to enter a training- 
in-industry program of its own. I have 
advised him to contact Ross Ford, direc- 
tor of the TVT Branch, Ottawa, in the 
event they might be helpful to them in 
some aspects of their training program.” 

“A few months ago they renewed 
their working agreement with very im- 
portant benefits for the employees, and 
that was done in a harmonious way 
being the result of good relations due to 
the joint consultation program.” 

“The committee met today and re- 
solved a grievance on vacation pay and 
later discussed plant maintenance and 
good housekeeping.” 

. they discussed a disciplinary 
grievance and a change of method in the 
loading of transports.” 

“At their meeting last month they 
discussed training courses for the 
plumbers and contractors who are in the 
service field.” 


“Mir. Smith informed me that the 
committee meets regularly, and at their 
meeting last week they discussed training 
of new operators.” 


“Plant manager Smith told me that a 
Cut-Waste program that this committee 
had started after our last visit had been 
quite successful, especially in the initial 
stages. Waste had actually been reduced 
by 25 per cent and they anticipated 
further savings as the campaign 
progressed. LMC discussions now centre 
around the use of the company’s idea 
plan, supervisory and employee develop- 
ment.” 


“Mr. Smith advised me that the com- 
mittee meets regularly, and last month 
they discussed a grievances re incentive 
rates and also two suggested changes in 
production.” 


“Topics covered are manpower re- 
quirements, job opportunities, safety, 
and job specifications, to mention a 
few.” 


“Topics discussed are care of equip- 
ment, suggestions, company plans, better 
methods and a number of other related 
subjects.” 


“Topics suggested on the LMC meet- 
ing agenda are: 1) Training and educa- 
tion for electrical employees, and 2) 
suggestions for improving department 
operations—open discussions on proce- 
dures, etc.” 

“Apparently the company has includ- 
ed additional production and operational 
items on the agendas which has created 
a new interest and the unionists look 
forward to the meetings.” 


“Mr. Jones, who is close to the plant 
operational problems, claims their me- 
chanics contribute many valuable ideas 
during the LMC sessions, and blueprints, 
sketches, etc., are usually presented 
when the meetings are convened.” 
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Certification and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before Canada Labour Relations Board 


During the month of January, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board met for 
three days. It granted six applications for 
certification, rejected two such applica- 
tions and ordered one representation 
vote. During the month, the Board re- 
ceived twelve applications for certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application. The Board also received five 
requests under Section 61(2) of the Act 
for the review of earlier decisions, and 
one application for revocation of cer- 
tification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Local 1926, on behalf of a 
unit of shed employees of Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring (1963) Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (L.G., Nov., 1965, p. 
1075). (Reasons for Judgment issued). 

2. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Local 925, on behalf of a 
unit of shed employees of Brown & 
Ryan Limited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., 
Nov., 1965, p. 1075) (Reasons for 
Judgment issued). 

3. Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 1374 on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canadian Coachways Li- 
mited, Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Dec., 
1965, p. 1199). The Association of 
Employees of Canadian Coachways had 
intervened. 

4, General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Norton Motor Lines Ltd., 
Stoney Creek, Ont. (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 
34). 

5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees in the produc- 
tion and technical departments of 
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Transcanada Communications Limited 
(CKCK-TV), Regina, Sask. (LG., 
Jan.-Feb., p. 34). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels owned and/or operated by 
Island Tug & Barge Limited, Victoria, 
B.C. (L.G., Jan-Feb., p. 34). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Association of Employees of 
C.J.P.M. Inc., F.C.AIL, applicant, 
CJ.P.M. Television—6, Chicoutimi, 
Que., respondent, and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, intervener (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 
p. 34) (see also Representation Vote 
Ordered, below). The application was 
rejected for the reason that, on the date 
of the application, the applicant did not 
have any members in good standing in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Act and the Board’s Rules of Procedure. 

2. Le Syndicat General du Cinema et 
de la Television (CSN), applicant, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, re- 
spondent, (Quebec Division) le Syndicat 
Canadian de la Television (Canadian 
Television Union) intervener, Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada, intervener, Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and 
Canada, intervener, and National Ass- 
ociation of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, intervener (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 
p. 34) (Reasons for Judgment issued). 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
and C.J.P.M. TV Inc., Chicoutimi, Que., 
respondent (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 34) (see, 
also Item 1, Applications for Certifica- 
tion Rejected, above) Returning Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, on be- 
half of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept Isles, 
Que., (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

2. Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union, Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Inter-City Transport Limitée, Trois- 
Riviéres, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Gulf of Georgia 
Towing Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Swiftsure Towing Company 
Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the British Yukon Navi- 
gation Company Limited, Wancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Ser- 
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vice), Vancouver, B.C. 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Westward Shipping 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Northland Navigation 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed aboard the M.V.Tyee Shell by 
Shell Canadian Tankers (1964) Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 


10. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 879, and 
General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Overnite Express 
Limited, Hull, Que. (Investigating Offi- 
cers: J. Heil and A. F. Tulloch.) 


11. General Truck Drivers’ and 
Helpers Union, Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and warehousemen employed by P M P 
Express Lines, Vancouver, B.C., (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


12. Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 1374, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, garage and depot employees of 
Brewster Transport Company Limited, 
Banff, Alta. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 


(Investigating 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 
1374, applicant, Brewster-Rocky 
Mountain-Gray Line Ltd., Banff, Alta. 
(now Brewster ‘Transport Company 
Limited), respondent (L. G., March p. 
101). (New application received, see 
above). 


Requests For Review Under 
Section 61(2) 


1. Canadian Marine Officers Union, 
petitioner, Porter Shipping Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., respondent, and _ the 
National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, intervener (marine en- 
Bricers) CL. G.. Jan-Feb. p: 33). 


2. Canadian Marine Officers Union, 
petitioner, and Quebec Cartier Mining 
Co., Port Cartier, Que., respondent 
(marine engineers) (L. G., Jan.-Feb., p. 
B35). 
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3. Canadian Marine Officers Union, 
petitioner, Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Co., Sept Iles, Que., 
respondent, and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, intervener (marine engineers) 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 33). 

4. Canadian Marine Officers Union, 
petitioner, and Midlake Steamship 
Limited, Chatham, Ont., respondent 
(licensed engineers) (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 
33). 

5. Canadian Marine Officers Union, 
petitioner, and  arryore Limited, 
Montreal, Que., respondent (marine en- 
gineers) (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 33). 


Each of the five requests was for 
reconsideration by the Board of its rejec- 
tion on November 18, 1965, of applica- 
tions for certification made by the peti- 
tioner on behalf of marine engineers 





employed on vessels owned and/or oper- 
ated by the respective companies. Each 
application had been rejected as not hav- 
ing been made to the Board in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 47 of 
the Act. (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 33). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, applicant, and District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the Board’s order 
of December 20, 1963, certifying the 
respondent union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of employees of the applicant at 
its Domaine Estria and Pavillon Mercier 
projects in Montreal. (L.G., 1964, p. 
127). 





By the staff of Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act came into force on September 1, 
1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded 
by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Decisions, 
orders and certificates given under the War- 
time Regulations by the Minister of Labour 
and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are 
continued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, interpro- 
vincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovin- 
cial and international steamship lines and fer- 
ries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared by 
Parliament to be for the general advantage of 
Canada or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial au- 
thorities, if they so desire, may enact similar 
legislation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satis- 
factory arrangements with the federal Govern- 
ment for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial In- 
quiry Commissions concerning complaints that 
the Act has been violated or that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively, and for control- 
ling applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 


Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer 
provisions concerning the certification of bar- 
gaining agents; the writing of provisions—for 
incorporation into collective agreements—that 
fix a procedure for the final settlement of 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
such agreements; and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, the Regulations made 
under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board are avail- 
able upon request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification and 
other Proceedings before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Frederic- 
ton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia, Alberta and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s 
represent the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


During January, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


2. National Harbours Board, Port of 


Vancouver (security and non-security 
employees) and Vancouver Harbour 
Employees’ Association, Local 517, 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


3. Soo-Security Motorways Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Local 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 


4. Hubert Transport Inc., Ste-Thérése, 
Que., and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


5. The Shawinigan Falls Terminal 
Railway Co., Shawinigan, P.Q., and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


6. Marine Industries _ Limited; 
McNamara Marine Limited; The J. P. 


Porter Company Limited; the J. P. 
Porter Company Limited (Atlantic 
Provinces) and Canadian Dredge & 


Dock Co. Limited, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. St. Johns (Iberville) Transport 
Company Limited, Toronto, and Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
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Before the Minister of Labour 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


9. Air Canada, Montreal, and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Sales Employees’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

10. The Shawinigan Falls Terminal 
Railway Co., Shawinigan, P.Q., and 
Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


11. Frederick Transport Limited, 
Chatham, Ont., and Local 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Houle Express Limitee, St-Remi de 
Napierville, Que., and Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: R. L. 
Fournier) (L.G., March, p. 102). 


2. Parent Cartage, Windsor, Ont., and 
Local 880 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Sydney Emmer- 
son) (L.G., March, p. 102). 


3. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (The Cloverdale Park 
Apartments Project, Pierrefonds, P.Q.) 
and Local 13946, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: R. L. Fournier) (L.G., March, 
paelO2): 

4. E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Ltd., St. 
John’s, Nfld., and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies) 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 35). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 


United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
March, p. 102). 

2. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and Canadian Union of Public 


Employees (maintenance and harbour 
employees) (L.G., March, p. 102). 


Board Report Received 


Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 35). The terms 
of settlement were subsequently ratified 
by both parties. The report is available 
in a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement. 


Strike Settled by Conciliation Officer 


Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitain Transport Limited, and 
Local 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (L.G., 
March, p. 103). A stoppage of work 
commenced on December 17 and the 
employees returned to work on January 
3s 


Strike-Lockout After Board Procedure 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (certain mem- 
ber companies coming within federal ju- 
risdiction) and Locals 879, 880, 938, 
141 and 91 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(freight agreement). A stoppage of work 
occurred on January 20. 


Disputes in which Boards not Appointed 


Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., March, p. 102). 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Local 938 of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees 
(L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1079). 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Appeal rules a trade union 
a legal entity under the Manitoba Labour Relations Act 


and at common law 


On August 30, 1965, the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal 
from the order of Mr. Justice Wilson of 
the Manitoba Queen’s Bench, who, on 
July 27, 1965, ordered to continue until 
trial an injunction restraining a strike 
that was opposed by a majority of em- 
ployees in a strike vote, and who en- 
joined peaceful picketing accompanying 
thiss illegal “strike (U:G.,” Mar; 1966, 
p. 104). Further, the Court of Appeal 
held that a trade union was a legal entity 
and was liable for a breach of the provi- 
sions of the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act, or at common law. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeal 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Monnin, 
who was in agreement with the reasons 
and findings of Mr. Justice Wilson to 
continue the interim injunction on strike 
and picketing until trial or other dispos- 
tion of the action. 

Mr. Justice Monnin considered the 
union’s argument that the union was not 
a legal entity and, therefore, was not 
properly before the Court. 

On this aspect, the Court had been 
referred to Section 46A (added 1962, 
ch. 35, sec. 15) of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act, RSM, 1954, ch. 132; 
Re Walterson and Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Workers Union and New 
Method Launderers Ltd. (L.G. July 
1954, p. 1020; May 1955, p. 565); Int. 
Brotherhood of Teamsters V. Therien 
(L.G. March 1960, p. 276); Dusessoy’s 
Supermarkets St. James Ltd. v. Retail 
Clerks Union, Local 832 (L.G. August 
1961, p. 818); Re Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers Int. Union of Amer. 
Local 389, Winnipeg, and _ Brothers 
Bakery Ltd. (L.G., Aug. 1962, p. 955). 

Mr. Justice Monnin held that the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act was 
similar in effect, if not in wording, to the 
British Columbia Act (the Labour Re- 
lations Act, RSBC, 1960, ch. 205), and, 
for the purpose of the case at bar, was 
in pari materia. In his view, the matter 
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By the staff of Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 





of whether a trade union was or was not 
a legal entity had been settled by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Int. Brotherhood of Team- 
sters v. Therien, supra, and by Section 
46A of the Labour Relations Act.* The 
Court of Appeal accepted the statement 
of Mr. Justice Locke in the Therien 
case, concurred in by the other members 
of the Court, when he said: 


In my opinion, the appellant is a 
legal entity which may be made 
liable in name for damages either 
for breach of a provision of the 
Labour Relations Act or under the 
common law. 


The Court of Appeal confirmed the 
injunction order and dismissed the ap- 
peal. Contractors Equipment & Supply 
(1965) Ltd. v. Building Material 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Local 914 (1965), 53 WWR, Part 11, p. 
702. 


Ontario High Court Enjoins Secondary Picketing 


On July 15, 1965, Mr. Justice Stewart 
of the Ontario High Court ruled that 
peaceful picketing of the premises of an 
employer, where there was no direct 
dispute between him and the picketers or 
between him and his employees, was per 
se unlawful. Further, he held that such 
secondary picketing could not be jus- 
tified merely because the picketers were 
engaged in a legal strike against another 
employer who had business relations 
with the employer that was picketed. 


From the findings of fact as related by 
Mr. Justice Stewart in his judgment, it 
would appear that a union was engaged 
in a legal strike against the Toronto 
Telegram. In the course of the strike, the 
union picketed Heather Hill Appliances 
Limited, which Company had _ business 
relations with the Toronto Telegram. 
There was no trade dispute between the 
picketers and the Heather Hill Appli- 
ances Limited. 

In applying for an injunction against 
picketing, Heather Hill Appliances Ltd. 
claimed that the presence of picketers 
was causing irreparable harm to the 


* Subsection (3) stated: 
“For the purposes of suing or being sued 
as permitted under this Act, employers’ 
organizations and trade unions are legal 
entities capable of suing or being sued.” 


plaintiff's business. The plaintiff claimed 
that the public would refuse to deal with 
the company when pickets were seen in 
front of the premises and the company 
would have difficulty in securing trades- 
men to cross the picket line. Further, the 
plaintiff company claimed that members 
of the public seeing the picketers were 
likely to assume that the company was 
engaged in a dispute of some kind with a 
trade union or in a dispute with a cus- 
tomer, and this factor was extremely 
detrimental to the business carried on by 
the plaintiff. 


Mr. Justice Stewart found that there 
was no trespass upon the company’s 
premises; that there had been no violence 
or threats of violence; and there had 
been no attempt to cause a breach of any 
specific contract between the company 
or anyone else. 


History of Picketing 


Reviewing the history of picketing, 
Mr. Justice Stewart noted that the prac- 
tice of picketing started a long time ago, 
when a group of workers, justifiably un- 
happy with their lot, turned themselves 
into sandwich-men and (duly placarded) 
publicly announced their grievances by 
walking up and down the street in front 
of the premises where they worked. This 
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practice proved effective and fulfilled its 
purpose, that is, to supply and obtain 
information and to air grievances. At 
first, the Courts held such practice to be 
wrong; later, however, the right to picket 
was in due course accepted and it is now 
firmly entrenched in the common law. In 
Canada, this right has been embodied in 
the Criminal Code, 1953-54 (Can.), c. 
SilisesooC): 

S. 366(2) A person who attends 
at or near or approaches a dwelling 
house or place, for the purpose only 
of obtaining or communicating in- 
formation, does not watch or beset 
within the meaning of this section. 


As time went on, Mr. Justice Stewart 
continued, the essential nature of picket- 
ing changed. Information is now given 
through the public prints and received 
through negotiations. The picket line has 
become the sign and symbol of trade 
union solidarity and gradually became a 
barrier—intangible but none the less 
real. At present, it is a matter of faith 
and morals and an obligation of con- 
science not to breach the picket line and 
this is obeyed, not only by fellow em- 
ployees of picketers, but by all others 
who belong to other trade unions which 
may have no quarrel at all with the 
employer who is picketed. This situation 
is accepted in a trade dispute between 
employer and employee when the strike 
is legal and the appropriate legisla- 
tion complied with. But what about 


“secondary picketing’? That is, the 
watching and besetting of a place 
occupied by a person or company having 
no dispute with the picketers or its 
employees. 

Further, Mr. Justice Stewart added: 


Since the motives, practices and 
results of and from picketing have 
changed, the law must view the 
problems arising from a different 
tangent and it is the genius of the 
common law, as has been said so 
truly and so often, that it can and 
must answer the needs and supply 
the remedies necessitated by chang- 
ing conditions. We are therefore 
faced with a problem more of poli- 
cy than of law, and hence one 
which can only be settled ultimately 
by the Supreme Court of Canada to 
whose attention I trust this matter 
will shortly come. 


Secondary Picketing Unlawful 


Considering the situation at bar, Mr. 
Justice Stewart stated that, had the pick- 
eters been engaged in a legal strike 
against Heather Hill Appliances Limited, 
their behaviour in picketing would have 
been lawful. However, the case of 
Hersees of Woodstock Ltd. v. Goldstein 
(L. G. Sept. 1963, p. 815) held second- 
ary picketing to be unlawful per se and 
quoted with approval the following pas- 
sage from the judgment of Mr. Justice 
McLennan in Smith Bros. Construction 
Co. v. Jones et al. (L. G. June 1955, p. 
678): 





There was no evidence that the 
pickets did anything else than walk 
up and down at the site of the 
construction jobs, carrying the 
signs. There was no evidence of any 
violence or disturbance or persua- 
sion of any kind other than the 
mere fact of their presence with the 
signs, and it was not suggested there 
was any libel. However, in my 
opinion, if the development of the 
Trade Union movement has 
reached the point where workers 
will not cross a picket-line to go to 
work, that is just as effective an 
interference with contractual rela- 
tions as any other form of restraint 
might be. Loyalty to the rule that 
I have mentioned having been 
developed, the rule should not be 
abused for a wrongful purpose and 
where there is no justification. 


Picketing Restrained 


Mr. Justice Stewart issued an injunc- 

tion prohibiting the secondary picketing 
of the premises of Heather Hill Appli- 
ances Ltd. Heather Hill Appliances Ltd. 
et al. v. McCormack et al. (1965) 52 
DIR: (2d) Part 4)mps 2927 9CCHs 
Canadian Labour Law Reporter, para. 
14, 083. 
Note: An appeal to the Court of Appeal 
was dismissed on October 20, 1965. On 
November 1, 1965, on application to the 
Court of Appeal, leave to appeal the 
Supreme Court of Canada was granted. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Amendment to order of Alberta Board of Industrial Relations concerning inter-city bus drivers 
Workmen’s Compensation Board issues new ventilating safety regulations 


An amendment to the order of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
relating to the trucking industry brought 
inter-city bus drivers within the scope of 
the order. The order permits an excep- 
tion from the eight- and 44-hour general 
standard in the province for both truck 
and bus drivers. 

New safety regulations requiring im- 
proved means of ventilation to remove 
atmospheric contaminants were issued 
by the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 


Alberta Labour Act 


An amendment to the hours of work 
and minimum wage order for the truck- 
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ing industry extended coverage to bus 
drivers, other than those working solely 
within the corporate boundaries of any 
city. 

The result is that these bus drivers 
may now work up to 10 hours in a day 
and 50 hours in a week at straight-time 
rates, provided that working hours are 
confined within a 12-hour period im- 
mediately following commencement of 
work. They must be paid time and one- 
half their regular rate for time worked 
in excess of these limits. 

As in the case of truck drivers, the 
Board of Industrial Relations may ap- 
prove plans providing for different hours 
and days of work for bus drivers, or for 


the payment of wages on a mileage 
basis, or some other basis or both. 

The amending order was gazetted as 
Alta. Reg. 612/65 on December 31 and 
went into force on date of publication. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board has issued new safety regula- 
tions governing ventilation and the con- 
trol of atmospheric contaminants. Ga- 
zetted as Alta. Reg. 601/65 on De- 
cember 15, the new regulations replace 
general regulations respecting dust con- 
trol and the special safety regulations for 
automobile repair shops and garages. 
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The new regulations apply to all in- 
dustries under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

Every employer must provide and 
maintain adequate means of ventilation 
for the removal of gases, vapours, mists, 
fumes, smoke or dust harmful to work- 
men. It is the responsibility of every 
workman to use the ventilation equip- 
ment provided for his protection. 


General Requirements 


An employer whose operations pro- 
duce or disseminate hazardous gases or 
other harmful substances must install a 
ventilation system capable of maintain- 
ing the concentration of contaminants in 
the atmosphere of work areas below 
both the threshold limit values estab- 
lished by The American Conference of 
Governmental Industrial Hygienists and 
the lower flammable limits. 

If contamination can be controlled at 
its source, a local ventilation system 
must be provided. If this is impractical, 
a general ventilation system must be 
installed. If contamination arises from a 
variety of sources, not all of which can 
be controlled by a local ventilation sys- 
tem, the employer must install both a 
general and a local ventilation system. 

Every ventilation system must be 
designed to exhaust contaminated air 
away from the work areas, and to pre- 
vent re-entry of exhausted air. Also, it 
must be so designed that exhausted air 
does not contaminate another working 
area. 

Among other operating rules, the 
regulations stipulate that the ventilation 
system must remain in operation until all 
suspended contaminants are removed 
from the atmosphere in the work area. 
Concentrations of inert dust must not 
exceed the threshold limit values estab- 
lished by The American Conference of 
Governmental Industrial Hygienists. 
Nothing must be piled or stored immedi- 
ately in front of ventilation openings. 
Spray Painting 

The air in a paint spray room itself, as 
well as the air inside an enclosed unit, 
the interior of which is being spray 
painted, must be exhausted and replaced 
at the rate of at least 50 linear feet of 
air per minute for the full cross-sectional 
area. 

Using toxic or flammable gases as 
propellants for spray painting is forbid- 
den. Paint booths must be equipped with 
ventilation fans capable of exhausting all 
fumes and over-spray. 


Welding 


If an exhaust system is required for 
the removal of smoke or fumes created 
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by welding processes, it must be installed 
as a separate system. 


Abrasive Blasting 


Abrasive blasting operations carried 
on indoors must be conducted, where 
practicable, in a separate enclosure; and 
the operators must wear hoods supplied 
with fresh air in sufficient volume to 
keep out contaminants. The pressure of 
the air supplied must not exceed 20 
pounds per square inch. 


Garages and Vehicle Repair Shops 


As before, provision must be made to 
change the air in garages and repair 
shops at least three times per hour. 
Quarrying Operations 


Workmen must be protected from 
dust in gravel crushing, quarrying and 
sand pit operations by 


e pressurized fresh air booths 


wearing approved respirators 


wetting down the materials 


e a local ventilation system or 


© a combination of two or more of 
the above devices. 





Manpower Training 
Continued from page 152 


time, there were labour shortages in cer- 
tain occupations in various parts of the 
country, and these shortages might 
become critical this year, especially in 
the construction industry. Programs had 
been instituted to relieve these shortages, 
but to a large extent, they were shortages 
of skill rather than of manpower. 

The Government’s programs to en- 
courage technical and vocational training 
at the secondary school level and beyond 
had been successful, but it was now 
necessary to concentrate more on the 
training and retraining of adults—those 
who were unemployed; those who were 
at work, but whose skill was becoming 
obsolete; and immigrants who needed 
more training or education. 

Mr. Nicholson urged those of his 
hearers who were associated with busi- 
ness and industry to help by examin- 
ing their own manpower requirements, 
so that their needs could be matched to 
“a realistic on-the-job training program.” 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
in January 


During January, the Department of 
Labour prepared 181 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the 
federal government and its crown cor- 
porations in various areas of Canada, 
for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. 
In the same period, a total of 209 con- 
tracts in these categories was awarded. 
Particulars of these contracts appear be- 
low. 

In addition, 180 contracts that con- 
tained the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and the depart- 
ments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Post 
Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned, or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in January for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
$ 
Defence Production 99 337,308.00 
Post Office 10 136,149.03 
RCMP 6 49,204.10 
Transport 1 12,493.25 


Wage Claims Received 


During January, the sum of $3,220.65 
was collected from nine contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the 
wage rates and other conditions of em- 
ployment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their 
contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 82 workers concerned. 

A list of contracts containing fair 
wage schedules awarded in January may 
be obtained from the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


AE 


Employment Review 


The employment review and the latest labour statistics table were not available at press time. 





Labour Market Conditions 























Labour Surplus Approximate Balance Labour Shortage 
1 2, 3 4 
February February February February February February February February 
Labour Market Areas 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 

Metropolitan trees etme cass D 4 9 8 1 — — — 
Major LGUs trial t.s-.yeet accrecoes-cavesarseee 9 11 it) 13 4 Dy — — 
MAJ OReA Bri Ct Gitiall eeayeeeetennceeteeretesce 3 5 10 9 1 — — = 
WEIN OT AA See eee cree eres 28 25 24 28 11 5) — — 
Totalowengc thee ee 37 45 56 58 17 7 — — 
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Classification of Labour Market Areas—February 





Substantial Labour Surplus 


Moderate Labour Surplus 


Approximate Balance 


Labour Shortage 




















Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary Toronto 
St. John’s Edmonton 
Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Montreal 
OTTAWA-HULL <- 
+>VANCOUVER-ABBOTSFORD- 
NEW WESTMINSTER 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
Joliette Cornwall Kitchener 
Macistesecan Fort William-Port Arthur London 
Moncton Farnham-Granby-Cowansville Sudbury 
New Glasgow Kingston 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL Shawinigan Niagara Peninsula 
AREAS Sherbrooke Oshawa 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Sydney-Sydney Mines Peterborough 
60 per cent or more in non- Trois Rivieres Rouyn-Val d’Or 
agricultural activity) Saint John 
Sarnia 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Charlottetown Barrie Red Deer 
Riviere du Loup Brandon 
Thetford-Megantic- Chatham 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL St. Georges Lethbridge 
AREAS Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; North Battleford 
40 per cent or more in agri- Prince Albert 
culture) Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Beauharnois 
Bracebridge BRAMPTON <- Drumheller 
Bridgewater Central Vancouver Island Galt 
Campbellton -+CHILLIWACK Goderich 
Dauphin Cranbrook Grande Prairie 
DAWSON CREEK <- Fredericton Listowel 
Drummondville +>KAMLOOPS St. Thomas 
Edmundston Lachute-Ste. Therese Stratford 
Gaspe Lindsay Walkerton 
MINOR AREAS Grand Falls Medicine Hat +>WEYBURN 
(labour force 10,000 to KENTVILLE <- North Bay Woodstock- 
25,000) Montmagny Owen Sound Tillsonburg 
Newcastle Pembroke 


Okanagan Valley 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Truro 

WOODSTOCK, N.B. <- 
Yarmouth 


Portage la Prairie 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

Simcoe 

Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 


nnn ee ee SS 
->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For 
an explanation of the classification used, see page 76, Jan.-Feb. 1966 issue. 
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National Employment Service 


January Placements 10.7 Per Cent More 


Than Corresponding Month in 1965 


During January, local offices of the 
National Employment Service reported 
86,300 placements, 10.7 per cent more 
than in January 1965. The figure was the 
largest for this month since 1945, and 
also was 17.8 per cent above the average 
for January during the previous five 
years. 

The Quebec region was the only region 
reporting fewer placements than in 
January 1965. It was mainly attributable 
to fewer placements being made on 
winter works projects through NES 
offices. The Ontario and Pacific regions 
both showed substantial increases over 
the totals in the corresponding month last 
year, and this partly reflected weather 
conditions that created a heavy demand 
for labour on snow removal work. 

The regional distribution of January 
placements and the percentage change 
from January 1965 were: 





Atlantic 5,400 + 2.5 
Quebec 24,100 — 5.8 
Ontario 31,100 -+21.6 
Prairie 13,200 -+ 3.4 
Pacific 12,500 +42.6 

CANADA 86,300 -+10.7 


Regular placements (those in employ- 
ment with an expected duration of more 
than six working days) totalled 59,100, 
an increase of 6.0 per cent over January 
1965. Such placements accounted for 
68.5 per cent of all placements as com- 
pared with 71.5 per cent in 1965. While 
there had been a consistent trend in 
recent months for regular placements to 
comprise an increasing portion of the 
total, January figures reflect the unusual 
demand for casual labour on snow 
removal. 


Male placements at 60,200 increased 
by 11.6 per cent over the number in 
January 1965. Although the increase in 
casual placements accounted for the 
greatest portion of the difference be- 
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By the staff of the National Employment 
Service, Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. 





tween the January male placements in 
1965 and 1966, there was also a marked 
increase in January this year in the num- 
ber of regular placements in three of the 
five regions. 

The regional distribution of male 
placements and the percentage change 
from 1965 were: 





Atlantic 3,900 + 5.2 
Quebec 17,800 — 5.4 
Ontario 19,800 -+18.2 
Prairie 8,800 -+ 3.8 
Pacific 10,000 -+-58.9 

CANADA 60,200* +11.6 


Female placements totalled 26,000, an 
increase of 8.8 per cent over January 
1965. The most significant change was in 
Ontario, where female placements in- 
creased 28.0 per cent over the number 
last January. This was due to a signifi- 
cant number of placements made in 
December 1965 but not confirmed by 
employers until January. 

The regional distribution of female 


placements and the percentage change 
from 1965 were: 


Atlantic 1,500 — 4.2 
Quebec 6,300 — 6.8 
Ontario 11,300 -+28.0 
Prairie 4,400 -++ 2.8 
Pacific 2,500 + 1.1 

CANADA 26,000 -+ 8.8 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another num- 
bered 3,000 in January. This was an 
increase of 300 from the January 1965 
total and was brought about mainly by 





* Discrepancy caused by rounding. 


an increase in the movement of con- 
struction workers in the Pacific region. 
Transfers-out, by region, were: 








Atlantic 200 
Quebec 900 
Ontario 900 
Prairie 200 
Pacific 800 

CANADA 3,000 





Employers notified the local offices of 
the National Employment Service of 
107,900 vacancies in January. This was 
the largest number received in any 
January since 1947; an increase of 8.3 
per cent over January, 1965, and 17.9 
per cent above the average for the 
month in the previous five years. 
Vacancies for men totalled 72,900, an 
increase of 11.9 per cent, while vacancies 
for female workers totalled 35,000, an 
increase of 1.5 per cent over January, 
1965. 





Two AFL-CIO Officials 
Retire After Long Service 


Two high officials of the AFL and CIO, 
Nelson H. Cruikshank and Serafino Ro- 
mualdi, have retired after long years of 
service, according to an announcement 
by the AFL-CIO, 

Mr. Cruikshank, who has served as 
director of the U.S. Department of Social 
Security since the labour movement 
merger in 1955, was a leader in promot- 
ing and developing support among un- 
ionized workers for the medical care 
program adopted by the U.S. Congress 
this year. 

Mr. Romualdi, on leave as_ inter- 
American representative of the AFL- 
CIO, has been working with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Free Labor Develop- 
ment. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


Claimants at End of December Increase over Previous Month 


Claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit on December 31, 1965 
numbered 418,000, which was 173,400, 
or 71 per cent, more than the total on 
November 30; but 12.6 per cent less than 
the total of 478,200 on December 31, 
1964. 

Males accounted for more than 80 per 
cent of the increase compared with the 
previous month, which was normal for 
this time of year; but the decline from 
the year before was also predominantly 
among men. 

About 67,000 of the December 31 
total were seasonal benefit claimants, 
compared with a total of 71,000 on 
December 31, 1964. On November 30, 
seasonal benefit claimants numbered 4,- 
000. 

The proportion of males rose sharply 
from about 65 per cent at the end of 
November to 75 per cent on December 
31. An examination of the proportion of 
males grouped by number of weeks on 
claim shows that the shorter the period 
the higher the proportion. Among per- 
sons on claim for 1-4 weeks, there were 
four men to one woman; whereas, 
among those on claim for 5-13 weeks 
there were two men to one woman. With 
those on claim for more than three 
months the proportion of males and 
females was about equal. 

Although three quarters or more of 
the initial and renewal claims are filed in 
person, all subsequent reports on weekly 
unemployment may be made by mail. 
The form used requires the claimant to 
account for the previous two weeks, and 
it must be mailed immediately at the end 
of the period covered. An interval of 
eight days, however, is allowed. Most 
claimants report every two weeks. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 262,200 initial and renew- 
al claims during December, an increase 
of about 110,000 compared with the 
November total, but 54,000 fewer than 
the total for December 1964. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed 
in the “‘live file” at the local office as soon as 
the claim is made. As a result, the court of 
claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. Claimants 
should not be interpreted either as “total 
number of beneficiaries” or “total job appli- 
cants.” 
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During the seasonal benefit period all 
initial claims that do not meet the regu- 
lar contribution requirements are consid- 
ered under the seasonal benefit terms of 
the Act. About half the December initial 
claims were in this category. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
Ciaries was estimated at 216,500 in 
December 1965, compared with 126,300 
in November and 236,900 in December 
1964. 

Benefit payments totalled $21,200,000 
in December 1965, $12,600,000 in 
November and $24,500,000 in Decem- 
ber 1964. 

The average weekly payment was 
$24.46 in December 1965. It was $23.77 
in November and $24.62 in December 
1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On December 31, 1965, insurance 
books or contribution cards had been 
issued to 4,965,200 employees who had 
made contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund since April 1, 
1965, 

On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 343,279, an increase of 
550 since November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December, 8,069 investiga- 
tions were conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 5,435 
were spot checks of claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
809 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,825 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected 
of making false statements to obtain 
benefits. Prosecutions were begun in 281 
cases, 102 against employers and 179 
against claimants.* Punitive disqualifica- 
tions as a result of false statements or 
misrepresentations by claimants num- 
bered 62 75% 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in December to- 
talled $33,738,884.12, compared with 
$35,003,504.38 in November and $30,- 
451,708.80 in December 1964. 


Benefits paid in December totalled 
$21,183,762.50, compared with $12,- 
614,802.05 in November, and $24,497,- 
809.40 in December 1964. 


The balance of the Fund on Decem- 
ber 31 was $161,765,935.36, November 
30 it was $149,210,813.74 and on De- 
cember 31, 1964 it was $81,356,310.64. 





Decisions of the Umpire 
Under Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decisions were rendered on Septem- 
ber 30, 1965, in two cases under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act by the 
umpire, the Hon. Mr. Justice John D. 
Kearney of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. In CUB 2537 (Canadian Um- 
pire Benefit), the board’s decision was 
confirmed and the claimant’s appeal dis- 
missed. In CUB 2538, the umpire dis- 
missed the claimant’s appeal. 


CUB 2537 

The claimant, married, 23 years of 
age, filed an initial application for 
benefit dated November 18, 1964, and 
was registered for employment as a clerk 


(general office work). She said she 
worked for a company in Edmonton, 
Alta., from December 1, 1963, to June 
26, 1964, as a control clerk, at $250 per 
month. She gave as reason for separation 
that she had left voluntarily due to preg- 
nancy. She said that her child had been 
born on September 17, 1964, and that 
she had been unemployed, capable and 
available for work since October 30, 
1964. 

The claim was allowed. The claimant 
made the following statement, on Feb- 
ruary 23; 1965: 


* These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


We) 


I have not worked at all since 
June 26, 1964. They would not 
grant a leave of absence during my 
confinement at . . . so I had to 
leave. I went down again and re- 
applied, but they do not have too 
many openings now because of the 
computers. I applied for work at 
Eatons, Woodwards, Bay and 
Johnstone Walkers. I also replied to 
a few box numbers out of the news- 
paper ads but I had no replies. I 
will work as a general office clerk, 
or receptionist. I will not accept less 
than $240 per month, even if the 
going rate is less as I was getting 
$250 before, and I would have to 
have that to pay my babysitter, etc. 
I will work any hours, anywhere in 
the city. I have no self-employ- 
ment. I have 2 children, 2 years 
and 5 months. .. . I am not expect- 
ing now. 


On February 25, 1965, the local office 
commented: Prevailing rate for senior 
general office clerks is $200-$225 per 
month. 


Suspended Benefits 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from 
February 21, 1965, on the ground that 
she had failed to prove that she was 
available for work, as required by sec- 
tion 54(2)(a) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, in that she was restricting 
her acceptance of employment to a wage 
in excess of the prevailing rate. 


The claimant appealed this decision to 
the board of referees, and her letter of 
appeal, filed by her solicitor on March 
16, 1965, stated: 

According to this letter, 
[claimant] is disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefits inasmuch as_ she 
claims an excess wage over and 
above the prevailing rate contrary 
to Section 54(2) of the Act. 


We wish to point out several 
facts which it appears you have 
not taken into consideration. 
[Claimant] was employed as a 
stock control clerk with ... for a 
period of five years. In this position 
she advanced from a starting salary 
of $175 per month to $250 upon 
the termination of her employment. 
Subsequent to this, she was em- 
ployed with . . . as a senior clerk 
starting at $205 and $240 at the 
completion of the term of her em- 
ployment. We are therefore of the 
opinion that because of the length 
of [claimant’s] experience, her im- 
mediately preceding salaries evi- 
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dence the fact that she is employed 
at a higher standard and scale than 
an ordinary clerk. Consequently we 
feel that by virtue of the provisions 
of S 59 (ss 2 and 3) [claimant] is 
not disqualified only because she 
claims a wage in excess of the pre- 
vailing rate... 


In his submission to the board, the 
insurance officer commented: 

Claimant has been unemployed 
since June 26, 1964, part of which 
time she has been off the labour 
market due to pregnancy. Claimant 
has been on benefit from November 
15, 1964 to February 20, 1965, (14 
weeks) which would appear to be a 
reasonable period in which to ex- 
plore the employment opportunities 
at the wages desired. 


Heard at Edmonton 


The board heard the case at Edmonton 
on April 7, 1965. The claimant did not 
appear, but was represented by her 
solicitor. He filed two letters from the 
claimant’s previous employers giving in- 
formation as to her previous earnings. 

First letter: [Claimant] was em- 

ployed by . . . from December 11, 

1963 to June 26, 1964. Her starting 

salary was $205 per month. At the 

time [she] terminated her employ- 
ment she was earning $230 per 
month. We provide this information 
in writing at [claimant’s] request... 

Second Letter: This is to state 
that [claimant], a former em- 
ployee, started employment with us 

March 23, 1959 at the rate of $38 a 

week. She left our staff February 2, 

1963 ‘at the rate-of $58 a week: If 

she had continued to work for us 

her rate would now have been $66 

® WEEK 5 oc 


The board’s findings and decision were 
as follows: 

The board holds that sections 
59(2) and (3) are not applicable to 
the question of this appeal. 

The claimant is registered as a 
general office clerk. She does not 
have any stenographic or typing ex- 
perience which would permit her to 
be classified in another bracket. The 
claimant was employed with... for 
approximately five years. Her termi- 
nation salary was $58 per week. 
She was employed by .. . on approx- 
imately December 1, 1963, at a sal- 
ary of $205 per month and volun- 
tarily terminated this employment 
on June 26, 1964. A photostat of a 


letter submitted by the claimant’s 
husband and dated April 2, 1965, 
shows that the claimant was earn- 
ing $230 per month when this em- 
ployment was terminated. The board 
accepts as a fact the submissions 
of the claimant. 


The claimant categorically states 
that she will not work for less than 
$240 per month even if the going 
rate is less. The board finds, as a 
fact, that her representative states 
that the claimant is not prepared to 
accept work at less than $240 per 
month in her registered occupation. 
The board further finds as a fact 
that the claimant is not prepared to 
accept other employment at less 
than $240 per month. Representation 
was made that the claimant was 
earning above this salary while em- 
ployed with . . . In view of the letter 
submitted by the claimant’s rep- 
resentative, she was earning $230 
per month. Therefore she is asking 
for $10 a month more than her 
previous employment. 

The claimant was allowed bene- 
fit effective November 15, 1964. 
She has been unable to find suitable 
employment since that date. After 
such a lengthy period of unemploy- 
ment this could substantiate the 
board’s opinion that the salary re- 
quested is above the prevailing rate. 


The prevailing rate has been de- 
termined from $200 to $225 per 
month. This determination is made 
from provincial Government sur- 
veys of the employment area. It is 
supplemented by the local office 
survey. It is, therefore, accepted as 
a fact that the prevailing rate in the 
area in this registered occupation is 
as shown [by the local office]. 


Availability for work involves the 
prospects of finding employment 
with particular reference to any re- 
strictive conditions which a claimant 
imposes. It is clear that claimant 
cannot expect to obtain employ- 
ment with a new employer at wages 
in excess of what she previously 
received. However, the survey de- 
termines what the prevailing rates 
of wages are with good employers. 
The claimant’s demands are above 
this going rate. 

The Act was not intended to pro- 
vide benefit to those who, after a 
lengthy period of unemployment, 
place restrictions on their employ- 
ment that would preclude them 
from securing gainful employment. 
The board holds, as a fact, that the 
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claimant has categorically imposed 
such a restriction regarding her 
availability. 

The claimant has not proved her 
availability for work commencing 
February 21, 1965, and the board 
upholds the insurance officer’s deci- 
sion suspending benefit from that 
date underssechon 04(2) (a)... . 

Appeal dismissed. 


Requested Leave to Appeal 


The claimant requested leave to ap- 
peal on the following grounds: 


1. Lack of jurisdiction in the board. 


2. The board based its decision upon 
hearsay evidence. 


3. The board erroneously decided that 
section 59(2) of the Act did not apply. 


4. The decision of the board was un- 
reasonable in regard to all the circum- 
stances. 


On June 4, 1965, the following obser- 
vations were submitted by the Chief, 
Adjudication Division of the Commis- 
sion:— 

i section 9o4(2) = (a)— of the 

Unemployment Insurance Act pro- 

vides that an insured person is dis- 


3. [The local office] shows the 
prevailing rate for senior general 
office clerks to be from $200 to 
$225 per month. It is submitted 
that the claimant, by restricting her 
availability to employment in excess 
of this wage range, failed to demon- 
strate that she was available for 
work as required by section 54(2) 
(a) of the Act particularly after her 
lengthy period of unemployment. 

4. The claimant’s counsel had 
pointed out that the claimant com- 
menced her second last employment 
at wages of $175 per month work- 
ing up to $250 a month after five 
years of employment and that she 
subsequently commenced other em- 
ployment at $205 a month and was 
earning $240 a month at time of 
separation on June 26, 1964. Thus 
the claimant’s own experience illus- 
trates how it was necessary for her 
after a period of unemployment to 
commence in a new position at a 
salary lower than she had reached 
after a long period of service with 
the same employer. 

5. It is respectfully submitted 
that the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees should be upheld 
and the claimant’s appeal dismissed. 


qualified from receiving benefit in 
respect of every day for which he 
fails to prove that he was available 
for work. The requirement of being 
available for work implies that a 
claimant must be willing, able and 
ready to accept immediately any 
offer of suitable employment (CUB- 
1695 and CUB-1887). Certain cri- 
teria of suitability are set out in 
section 59(2) and (3) of the Act and 
contrary to the board’s statement, 
a consideration of these criteria is 
pertinent to the question of availa- 
bility under section 54(2)(a). 


2. After being unemployed for 
some 16 weeks exclusive of the two 
six-week periods before and after 
confinement, the claimant stated 
that she would not accept employ- 
ment as an Office clerk or reception- 
ist for wages of less than $240 per 
month even if that amount was 
more than the prevailing rate in the 
district for that type of work. As 
employment at the prevailing rate 
in the district meets the criteria of 
suitability set out in section 59(2) 
and (3) of the Act, the claimant 
must be willing, able and ready to 
accept such employment to prove 
that she is available for work as 
required by section 54(2) (a) of 
the Act. 
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Grounds for Appeal 


On June 17, 1965, the claimant’s 
solicitor submitted his grounds of ap- 
peal: 

1. An erroneous decision on a point 
of law. 

2. A violation of the principles of 
natural justice. 


Argument 


benefits only because he asks for a 
higher wage scale [claimant], be- 
cause of her experience and her 
training started her career in the 
employment world at a very low 
wage and at the termination of her 
employment with . . . as evidenced 
by their letter, she was receiving 
$235 per month. As a result it is 
respectfully submitted that because 
of her ability and experience, she is 
not disqualified from receiving 
benefits because her expected salary 
is greater than the prevailing rate. 


2. The second ground of appeal 
lies in the reception of evidence by 
an unknown individual not under 
oath, as to the prevailing wage 
rates. 


It is clear on the authorities that 
even a Statutory tribunal is not re- 
quired to proceed according to the 
rules as to procedure and evidence 
which would obtain in a court of 
justice and no higher requirements 
are to be made of a domestic tribu- 
nal than of a statutory one. All that 
is required is a fair hearing where 
the party charged might hear and 
cross examine the witness and 
might then meet the case of his 
accusers by evidence and by argu- 
ment. 

But the Appellant respectfully 
submits that where a person is in 
the position to formulate an opinion 
as to prevailing wage rates, his evi- 
dence should be presented to the 
claimant in order to determine the 
basis for his reasoning. Any state- 
ment concerning wage rates can 
only be an average and will not 
take into consideration individual 


1. It is the respectful submission 
of the Appellant that once an in- 
dividual meets the conditions set 
outin S45 of The Act RSC1955,/€ 
50, then prima facie he is entitled 
to receive the benefits provided by 
the said Act. 

As a result until a person has 
expended the funds he and his em- 
ployer have deposited with the 
fund, he is entitled to benefits 
unless he becomes disqualified un- 
der the provisions of S 59 (1) of 
the Act. The said section of 59 
states that where certain conditions 
exist they will have the consequen- 
tial effect of the disqualification and 
it is the respectful submission of the 
Appellant that in the particular case 
at hand the board erred in holding 
that subsections 2 and 3 of 59 do not 
apply to these subsections provid- 
ed, it is submitted, that a person is 
not disqualified from receiving 


situations as to experience or abili- 
ty. In conclusion therefore on the 
basis of the evidence it is submitted 
that the board has violated the prin- 
ciples of natural justice in not nam- 
ing the individual making the aver- 
age scale and in not permitting an 
examination of him as to the rea- 
soning behind his decision. 

On the following two grounds, 
the Appellant prays that her appeal 
be allowed and that she be declared 
entitled to benefits under the Act. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


With respect to the first ground of 
appeal (as submitted by the claimant’s 
solicitor on June 17), I agree with the 
findings of the board of referees, and 
with the conclusion that the claimant has 
not proved that she is available for work 
within the meaning of section 54(2)(a) 
of the Act. Since the claimant did not 
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refuse to apply, or neglect to avail her- 
self of an opportunity, for suitable em- 
ployment, section 59(2) and (3) of the 
Act does not, strictly speaking, apply to 
the case. However, as pointed out by the 
Chief of the Adjudication Division of the 
Commission, the criteria of “suitable em- 
ployment” contained therein are perti- 
nent, nay imperative, in determining 
some of the questions arising under sec- 
tion 54(2)(a) of the Act. Contrary to 
the submission of the claimant’s solici- 
tor, however, section 59(2)(b) clearly 
implies that a claimant offered or seek- 
ing work in her usual occupation must 
be prepared to accept employment at the 
“prevailing wage rate”. 

As to the second ground of appeal, 
since, as the board pointed out, the 
salary figures quoted are available to the 
public, it is difficult to see how the 
claimant could have gained anything by 
cross-examining the employee who sup- 
plied them to the insurance officer. I 
cannot agree that there has been any 
denial of “natural justice.” 

Availability for work is a question of 
fact and the facts as found amply sustain 
the unanimous decision of the board of 
referees. 

I consequently decide to confirm the 
board’s decision and dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


CUB 2538 


In a renewal application for benefit 
that the claimant filed in the London 
local office on March 29, 1965, she 
stated that she was last employed by... 
London, Ont., as a core patcher at 
$1.64 an hour from December 1964, to 
March 26, 1965, and gave the following 
reason for separation: “I was laid off, 
lack of work. No pre-school children.” 

The confirmation of separation from 
the employer, dated March 30, reads 
as follows: “This employee was offered 
other work at comparable pay rates but 
refused, preferring lay off.” 

On April 2, the local office wrote to 
the claimant and asked her to comment 
on her former statement, and on the 
employer’s statement. 

The claimant’s reply was 
April 4, and reads as follows: 

The reason I refused the work in 
the machine shop was I am too 

nervous to work on a machine, as a 

few years ago I was working close 

to a girl who had a finger taken off 
while working a machine. 

Last year I was laid off in the 
core room, but was offered work in 
the assembly room, which I accept- 


dated 


I have a good working record. I 
worked twenty years for the same 
firm in England. Also, four years 
at. . . I was laid off there a week 
when I got the job at... 


reiterated that she was extremely nerv- 
ous of machinery. The majority of the 
board upheld the insurance officer. 

On July 20, the claimant appealed to 
the umpire, and in her notice of appeal 


On April 8, the insurance officer asked 
the local office to contact the employer 
and ascertain where the claimant was to 
work in the plant, what job she was to 
do and what hazards were involved in 
this position. 


Local Office’s Reply 


In a statement received in the regional 
office on April 9, the local office replied 
as follows: 

She was offered a machine opera- 
tion, but it is strictly a girl’s job, 
other girls are doing it all the time 
and they have all necessary safe- 
guards. If accidents happen, it is 
through employee’s carelessness. 


A letter was sent to the claimant, 
dated April 13, notifying her that she 
had been disqualified and benefit sus- 
pended from March 28, to April 17, 
inclusive, as she voluntarily left her em- 
ployment with . . .on March 26, without 
just cause within the meaning of section 
60(1) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed this  dis- 
qualification, and her notice of appeal 
(undated) reads: 


she says: 


1. That in accordance with our 
union contract re. dept. seniority, 
when there is an opening in another 
dept., all employees have the right 
to bid in on any opening which 
may occur and is posted by the 
company. Although I have bid in 
on other occasions, I did not on this 
job as I was nervous of it. As a 
result I was disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefits. 

2. The board has stated that I 
was laid off six different times, this 
is not true, I was pointing out that I 
had accepted other jobs on six diff- 
erent occasions so as to avoid lay- 
off. 


3. I am of the opinion the work- 
men’s compensation authorities 
would frown on the idea of de- 
manding a person to work on a job 
of which he or she was nervous, it 
certainly might result in an acci- 
dent. 

4. In conclusion Sir, I was an- 
noyed and amazed when, after tak- 
ing time off work along with my 


As work at my usual job was not 
available, I was asked if I would 
accept work in the machine shop. 
In my opinion the work was not 
suitable as I am very nervous of 
machines due to the fact a few 
years ago I was working close to a 
girl who lost a finger while working 
a machine. 

On six occasions I accepted work 
in other departments. I was called 
back last week to a different job to 
my own. 

I have been told by my foreman 
that if I did not wish to take the 
machine job I would be laid off 
until my own work was available, 
this being the usual practice. 

I am also of the opinion that my 
statement to the local UIC was 
misunderstood, this caused the 
meaning to be distorted and weak- 
ened my position. When informed 
that I would be laid off because of 
my refusal I did say, “If I have to 
be laid off on account of suitable 
work not being available, then I 
would be forced to accept the lay- 
Over 


ed. I also have worked in the as- 
sembly six different times instead of 
being laid off. 
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The board heard the case at London 
on June 3. No new evidence was pre- 
sented to the board, but the claimant 


representative to have all these 
points clarified, to find that neither 
my foreman or a company rep- 
resentative was present to confirm 
or deny my statements. Instead the 
majority of the board chose to ac- 
cept my foreman’s written state- 
ment in preference to my verbal 
denial of his written statement. . . 

No further material has been 
submitted. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The only reason the claimant gave to 
support her allegation that the job 
offered her was unsuitable was that she 
herself is extremely nervous of machin- 
ery. She did not allege that the work 
itself is dangerous, and she did not deny 
the employer’s statement that the job 
was “strictly a girl’s job”. Her fears, 
therefore, appear to be largely without 
foundation. 

Under those circumstances it cannot 
be said that the work offered her was 
unsuitable, and in my opinion the insur- 
ance officer gave more than adequate 
consideration to the claimant’s fears 
when he reduced the period of dis- 
qualification from the maximum six 
weeks to three. 

In consequence, I decide to dismiss 
the claimant’s appeal. 
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“Need for Unity Emphasized by Trustees 


Of Maritime Transportation Unions 


It should be possible to lay the foun- 
dation for a stable and workable system 
of industrial self-government in the 
maritime shipping industry before De- 
cember 1966, if all parties will cooperate 
to achieve this goal, the Board of 
Trustees of the Maritime Transportation 
Unions said in their annual report for 
1965. 


The report traces the progress that has 
been made toward this end since the 
establishment of the board in October 
1963, and describes what still has to be 
done. The trustees emphasize the pre- 
dominant need for greater unity among 
the maritime unions and their members, 
on the one hand; and between the vari- 
ous employers, on the other. 


“The sooner unity of the employers 
on one hand, and unity of the unions, on 
the other hand, can be achieved, and the 
sooner the two parties can increase the 
scope of their joint industrial relations 
and manpower activities to provide sta- 
ble industrial self-government, the better 
it will be for the seamen, the unions, the 
employers, and the public,” the report 
says. 


Must Find Solution 


A second matter that must be settled, 
the trustees say, is the finding of a 
solution, through mediation, or even ar- 
bitration, of “the international jurisdic- 
tional problems inherent in the maritime 
industry, and especially in the Great 
Lakes area.” 


Much of the technical work necessary 
to improve the administration of the 
union and to enable the members to 
participate more actively in its affairs, 
has been done, the report says. This 
makes it possible for the trustees “to 
recommend that the SIU be considered 
as a candidate for re-entry into the 
mainstream of Canadian labour from 
which it has been largely excluded since 
1959,” that is, by re-admission to the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


The report insists that “reform of the 
SIU of Canada is not window dressing. 
Neither is the proposed re-affiliation with 
the CLC mere gloss. This policy was 
conceived to make the SIU of Canada, 
as a CLC affiliate, voluntarily subject to 
the CLC rules which provide for deter- 
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mination of inter-union jurisdiction dis- 
putes. This is seen as a partial solution 
to much of the disruption which marred 
the past. Moreover, it largely precludes 
an employer from playing one union off 
against another, or from using inter- 
union rivalry to acquire a collective bar- 
gaining lever which could be applied to 
the detriment of the individual seamen.” 


Vital for Two Reasons 


The need to find within the labour 
movement a solution to latent interna- 
tional disputes is vital for two main 
reasons: “(1) The basic employment 
units, the ships, may move with great 
ease from one country to another; (2) 
certification of the units is always awk- 
ward, either because the certifying board 
has doubtful jurisdiction, or . . . because 
the certification machinery is too slow 
and too complex to be useful in settling 
conflicts.” 


The trustees say that another advan- 
tage of re-affiliation of the SIU to the 
CLC would be the “increased probability 
that under the aegis of the CLC a long- 
term program could be set up to contin- 
ue the Trustees’ related policies of sepa- 
rating the licensed and unlicensed per- 
sonnel into separate unions; and of 
merging, where feasible, all officers in 
one union, and all unlicensed seamen in 
another.” 


Such separation and integration, be- 
sides reducing friction within these 
groups, would enable them to represent 
their members better. Even if there were 
complete integration, each group “would 
scarcely be large enough and affluent 
enough to provide the services generally 
offered by the larger unions. To render 
their efforts more effective the unions 
could, either directly or under the aus- 
pices of the CLC, co-ordinate their 
efforts to face their common _ prob- 
lems—better collective agreements, legis- 
lation, manning, safety, education, train- 
ing and up-grading to fulfill the special 
requirements of modern ships.” 


Would Prolong Need 


Any breakdown in_ the present 
negotiations for re-affiliation would not 
cause the trustees to change their policy 
of separation and integration, but it 
would make their work more difficult 


and would prolong the need for the 
trusteeship—a situation that is regarded 
with avowed, if polite, hostility by the 
whole labour movement. 

Although it is often overlooked, the 
need for a united and viable employers’ 
organization is as great as the need for 
united labour representation, the Trus- 
tees say. “...a permanent institution 
with a full-time executive...can plan 
and co-ordinate all aspects of joint em- 
ployer action including industrial rela- 
tions, and...can, above all, articulate 
and press for an over-all Canadian mari- 
time policy. Such organizations exist in 
most maritime nations, and have long 
proved their effectiveness...” 

“Laying foundations, however,” the 
report says, “is only one objective of the 
trustees. They hope... to induce the par- 
ties to solve problems, as far as possible, 
by joint negotiation and joint action. 
This is not achieved merely by setting up 
more joint committees, but by urging the 
creation of sound relationships by con- 
tract which require joint action....” 


Review of Year’s Work 


In reviewing their work during the 
past year, the report said, “During 1965, 
the trustees gradually withdrew from 
participation in the collective bargaining 
functions of the maritime unions, realiz- 
ing that it was preferable to allow the 
parties to conduct their own negotiations 
with a minimum of outside interference. 
The trustees, however, willingly act as 
advisers when requested to do so. In any 
event, most unions under trusteeship en- 
tered into agreements during late 1964 
and early 1965 which will endure 
beyond December 1966, the proposed 
date for winding up the Board of 
Trstees ar ceo 

Referring to another matter, it said, 
“One aspect of the litigation scene has 
given the trustees much ground for opti- 
mism. Much of the bitterly fought litiga- 
tion between the SIU of Canada and 
certain employers that was still outstand- 
ing when the trusteeship was created was 
discontinued during 1965. The trustees 
hope that this settlement, between what 
appeared earlier to be absolutely irrecon- 
cilable foes, will begin a trend toward 
the substitution of common sense for 
profitless conflict”. 
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Cases Nos. 19 to 23 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Disallows Five Claims Heard on January 10 


Five separate disputes, involving reliet 
yardmasters’ loss of earnings, a conduc- 
tor and crew’s claim over freight and 
passenger rates, miscalculation of an em- 
ployee’s record of service, notice to vacate 
a low. rental Government-sponsored 
house, and a dispatcher’s right to a five- 
day work week, were dealt with by the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
at hearings in Montreal on January 10, 
1966. 

In each case the one-man tribunal of 
Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan disallowed 
the claims. 

The five claims and the award of the 
arbitrator in Cases Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22 
and 23 are: 


CASE No. 19 
Dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence 


Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, over 21 claims 
submitted by various relief yard- 
masters for loss of earnings. 


On June 8, 1962, prior to retirement, 
a yardmaster worked his last shift and 
the position he vacated was discontinued 
on that date. Relief yardmasters then 
submitted 21 time claims between 
January 20, 1964 and March 18, 1964 
for loss of earnings on the grounds that 
they were not used to fill the position 
vacated in 1962, and claiming that the 
company had violated three different ar- 
ticles of the agreement. 

The union claimed that after the yard- 
master had retired in June 1962, his 
duties were taken over by an assistant 
statistician. Prior to June 1962, the gen- 
eral yardmaster worked the day shift and 
was in charge of all yard operations. He 
also had the responsibility of three regu- 
lar shift yardmasters. It was the union’s 
contention that when the yardmaster 
retired, the position should have been 
advertised and filled by one of the eligi- 
ble yardmasters. Not to follow this proce- 
dure, the union said, was a violation of 
three articles of the agreement. 

The union cited an article of the 
Yardmaster’s Schedule reading, ‘“Yard- 
masters are defined as those who are 
directly responsible for yard operations in 
a certain specified territory during the 
hours of their assignment.” 
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The union also contended that when 
the assistant took over the shift yard- 
master’s duties, he was actually a shift 
yardmaster who had been given a new 
title—assistant general yardmaster. This, 
the union claimed, was done on the 
pretext that the yardmaster’s position 
had been abolished and that the new 
position was not covered by the agree- 
ment. 


Second Article Cited 


According to the second article of the 
schedule cited by the union: “Established 
positions shall not be discontinued and 
new ones created covering relatively the 
same class of work, for the purpose of 
reducing the rate of pay.” 

The union then used a third article 
as their final provision: “Newly created 
positions of more than thirty days’ dura- 
tion and permanent vacancies shall be 
bulletined in their respective seniority 
groups, within five days of such new 
positions . . . or vacancies . . . it being 
understood that new position of indefinite 
duration need not be bulletined, until the 
expiration of twenty-five days from date 
created.” 

The union spokesman stated that the 
brotherhood had no_ objection’ to 
management’s creating new positions, 
but they did object when shift yard- 
master’s positions were filled by men 
from another seniority group. 

The company explained that while it 
looked as though there was a connec- 
tion between the dissolving of the day 
yardmaster’s position and the creating of 
the assistant general yardmaster’s posi- 
tion, the two events were not related in 
any way. Prior to June, 1962, the super- 
vision of the yard was under the general 
yardmaster. The company was told in 
May, 1962, that the general yardmaster, 
who was to retire in July, 1964, intended 
to retire in December 1962, and it was 
deemed necessary to train someone to 
take over his duties. 


Position Retained 


An assistant general yardmaster’s posi- 
tion was established for a temporary 
period from June 8 until November 30, 
1962, and according to the company, the 
assistant statistician was selected because 


of his extensive yard office experience 
and his capabilities. The general yard- 
master was placed on the night assign- 
ment in August owing to the heavy 
passenger and freight traffic at that time. 
The assistant was placed on the day shift 
in June 1962 with the retiring shift yard- 
master. When the yardmaster went on 
vacation prior to retiring in June 1962, 
the assistant took over the yardmaster’s 
duties. Although this position started out 
on a temporary basis to groom a succes- 
sor to the general yardmaster, it was 
retained because the added supervision 
produced an improvement in yard opera- 
tions. 

The company rejected the union’s 
contention that the duties of assistant 
general yardmaster were similar to those 
of a yardmaster. The duties of assistant 
general yardmaster involved — greater 
responsibility and therefore resulted in 
higher remuneration. The company also 
pointed to the union’s efforts to obtain a 
ruling on job ownership for yardmasters, 
and suggested that if it were a fait 
accompli, the union would not be seek- 
ing it. They went on to explain that they 
could not advertise the position of yard- 
master because there was in fact no 
vacancy—the position was abolished. 


The Principal Question 


The principal question is: Can a job 
covered by a collective agreement be 
abolished because of lack of work when 
this lack is the direct result of an opera- 
tional change designed to permit manage- 
ment to function more efficiently? 

The company claimed that it retained 
the exclusive right to abolish positions 
when warranted. The only restriction 
was that an old job could not be abol- 
ished and a new one created for the 
purpose of reducing the salary. The 
arbitrator felt that this restriction did not 
apply because the assistant general yard- 
master’s pay was higher than that of 
yardmaster. 

At the time of the yardmaster’s retire- 
ment, there were only two yard assign- 
ments, together with a portion of 
another yard engine assignment during 
the hours of the day yardmaster’s shift. 
The arbitrator was satisfied that diminish- 
ing work justified abolition of the yard- 
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master’s job. He contended that the union 
did not present any evidence to dispute 


- Mmanagement’s reasons for reduction of 


the yardmaster’s duties. This was essen- 
tial, he said, for any hope of success in 
this claim. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
there is no guarantee of continual em- 
ployment. He stated that the union also 
did not dispute the scope of duties de- 
scribed when the company compared the 
jobs of yardmaster and assistant general 
yardmaster, and he said that the latter’s 
duties were clearly greater. 


The claim was therefore disallowed. 


CASE No. 20 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Prairie 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over claims 
made by a conductor and crew for 
payment of the difference between 
miles claimed and services rendered. 


On January 23, 1964, the conductor 
and two crewmen were ordered to oper- 
ate a train in snow-plow service from 
Winnipeg to Gypsumville via Steep 
Rock. The payment was made on the 
basis of one continuous trip, but the 
trainmen claimed that two trips were 
involved, from Winnipeg to Steep Rock 
and from Steep Rock to Gypsumville. 
They subsequently submitted claims for 
payment on the grounds that the com- 
pany had violated two articles of the 
agreement. 


According to one clause of the agree- 
ment, “Conductors/Trainmen on snow- 
plow and flanger trains will be paid 
through freight rates,” and the company 
maintained that nothing had been pro- 
duced by the union to show a violation 
of this clause, because the trainmen were 
paid freight rates at the rate of 1212 
miles per hour for plowing side tracks. 

The union contended that since Steep 
Rock was a terminal, the trip from there 
to Gypsumville should have been paid 
for under an article that read “One 
hundred miles or less, eight hours or less 
to constitute a day in through and 
irregular freight, local freight and mixed 
train service.” 


Minimum Payment Rule 


The spokesman for the company 
described this article as a minimum pay- 
ment rule, providing that for any com- 
pleted trip or tour of duty the minimum 
compensation payable will be 100 miles 
or eight hours. He claimed that because 
the crew were paid greatly in excess of 
the minimum mileage, this article could 
not possibly have any bearing upon the 
dispute. 
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The union supported its argument by 
referring to a rule in the agreement: 
“Conductors on arrival at terminals will 
not be called again for immediate duty if 
they want rest . . . but eight hours is to 
be considered sufficient . . . Required rest 
must be booked on arrival, and will be 
given complete before being called .. .” 

The company spokesman replied that, 
as the conductor and his crew did not 
book any rest at Steep Rock, the rule 
could play no part in the dispute. In any 
case the rule only applies on arrival at 
their objective terminal and after they 
have been released from duty. 


Crux of Company’s Argument 


According to the arbitrator, the crux 
of the company’s argument was that the 
union was unable to point to any single 
provision in its collective agreement with 
the company to justify the claim. When 
it was pointed out by the spokesman for 
the union that similar claims had been 
paid in the past, the company contended 
that it would be doubtful that any would 
have been paid if the union had been 
compelled to demonstrate that a rule in its 
collective agreement had been violated. 

After a careful study of the provi- 
sions relied on by the union, the arbitra- 
tor found that the trainmen were paid 
through freight rates and that they were 
paid in excess of the minimum payment 
for service rendered. Much more had to 
be read into the third agreement con- 
cerning “conductors on arrival at ter- 
minals. . .” It would depend on whether 
it was the first, second or third terminal 
on their trip, and weariness would be of 
determining importance, he said. On 
these findings, the claims were disal- 
lowed. 


CASE No. 21 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Transportation- 
Communication Employees Union 
over claims that the company vio- 
lated an article of the agreement 
by miscalculating an employee’s 
service record. 


The employee entered the company 
on August 3, 1948 and established rights 
as a relief dispatcher, and later, seniority 
as a train dispatcher on June 13, 1965. 
From 1956 to 1960 he was employed as 
an operator and accumulated only five 
days service as a relief dispatcher. On 
May 27, 1961, the employee started 
working in a company position in which 
he acted as a dispatcher four days a 
week and as an operator one day a 
week. 


In order to credit the employee with 
254 days cumulative service required by 
the agreement for advancement to the 
next higher rate of pay, the company 
counted the four days each week that 
he worked as a dispatcher, but not the 
one day each week that he worked as an 
operator. On August 6, 1962, according 
to the company’s records, the employee 
had accumulated 254 days as a dis- 
patcher, and he was advanced to the 
next higher rate. 


Protested Company’s Method 


The union protested the company’s 
method of crediting time, and claimed 
that the time spent as an operator should 
also be allowed in considering the 
cumulative service. Using the union’s 
method of calculation, the employee 
would have been entitled to his graded 
rate increase on May 6, 1962. 

The crux of this dispute was an inter- 
pretation of the provision: “Telegraphers 
on graded rates shall be paid the next 
higher rate after having actually per- 
formed 254 days cumulative service in 
the respective or superior classification.” 

From 1947 to 1955 that provision 
read: “Telegraphers on graded rates 
shall be paid the next higher rate after 
having performed three hundred and six 
days cumulative service in the classifica- 
tion.” 

The union contended that the addition 
of the word “actually” was to prevent 
claims based on relief dispatchers’ ac- 
cumulating seniority, and to ensure that 
the work had to be performed in the 
classification of trick dispatcher. 

The union further contended that the 
words “respective or superior” ensured 
that an employee holding relief rights as 
a traffic supervisor or train movement 
director would accumulate credit for 
graded rates while actually performing 
work in the train dispatcher’s classifica- 
tion. It was the union’s belief that man- 
agement, in declining the claim was con- 
fusing “duties” with “classification.” 


Relied on Board Ruling 


The union relied on a ruling by the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
in 1943 in which a claim was granted 
under the provision that “A dispatcher 
after serving three hundred and thirteen 
cumulative days as relief or regular dis- 
patcher. . . will receive the rate specified 
above for second-year dispatcher.” 

The company contended that this rul- 
ing was made under a provision quite 
different to that under consideration. 
The company spokesman claimed that 
the word “actually” in the article cited 
by the union was for the purpose of 
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requiring that the ordinary definition of 
the word be fulfilled, and that 254 days 
should be spent in “actually” performing 
the duties, not of an operator, but of a 
dispatcher, the superior classification. 

The company further contended that 
the purpose of graded rates is to reward 
proficiency gained through experience 
and that a man working four days a 
week on one assignment would not be as 
proficient as a man working five days a 
week on the same assignment. 

It was the arbitrator’s conclusion that 
to succeed in this claim, the provision 
should not contain the word “actually,” 
and he felt satisfied that the ordinary 
meaning of the word could not be 
stretched to cover the union’s claim. 

The claim was therefore disallowed. 


CASE No. 22 

Dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence 
Region) and the ‘Transportation- 
Communication Employees Union 
over claims that the company vi- 
olated an article of the agreement 
when it forced an agent-operator to 
vacate a company dwelling at Ste. 
Anne Church, Quebec. 


The company-owned building, known 
as Ste. Anne Church, is located at the 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Quebec. 
The lower floor contains station facili- 
ties, etc., and the upper floor, an eight- 
room apartment which was assigned as 
living quarters for the agent. On October 
10, 1963, the position of agent-operator 
was advertised with house, fuel and 
light. The claimant was the successful 
applicant. 

In November, 1964, a transaction was 
completed to transfer the property and 
building from the company to the 
Redemptorist Fathers, and the agent- 
operator was advised he would have to 
vacate the premises effective May 1, 
1965. In accordance with an article 
reading: “Should the company require an 
agent to vacate the dwelling provided 

. . an amount of fifteen dollars per 
month will be added to the rate for the 
position of agent in lieu of dwelling, fuel 
and light,” the agent-operator was told 
that his rate of pay would be increased 
by $15 a month on that date, and that 
the deduction of $5 a month provided 
for another article would be dis- 
continued. 


Only Reason Accepted 


The question is whether under the 
latter article which reads: “At stations 
where dwelling, fuel and light is shown 
in the Wage Scale as being provided 
with the position, the dwelling so provid- 
ed will be reserved for. . .the agent and 
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his family. . .” the company had the 
right to discontinue house, fuel and light 
once those perquisites had been granted. 
The spokesman for the union stressed 
that from the time the first mentioned 
article appeared in the agreement, the 
only reasons “accepted by both parties” 
for withdrawal were: “loss of station 
dwelling by fire; the station dwelling 
becoming uninhabitable; the dwelling be- 
ing required by the company for the 
expansion of its facilities.” The arbitra- 
tor said that there is nothing in the 
provision to prove that the union’s con- 
currence is necessary for the withdrawal. 

The company claimed that the second 
article contained no ambiguity, so what 
occurred in the past could have no legal 
effect upon the present, and that without 
any qualification to its plain language 
giving the company the right to give 
notice, the arbitrator was required to 
concentrate on the executed provision 
and not on the union’s understanding of 
the issue. 


The arbitrator said that past practice 
could have no bearing upon an interpre- 
tation of a provision unless it was am- 
biguous. Finding no ambiguity, he stated 
it was clear to both parties that the agent 
must vacate the dwelling, and that for 
this inconvenience he was compensated 
by having $15 added to his monthly 
income. According to the arbitrator, the 
company exercised the right granted by 
the union in this provision, and also 
carried out its obligation to the claimant 
by increasing his salary. 

For these reasons the claim was disal- 
lowed. 


CASE No. 23 


Dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie 
Region) and the Transportation- 
Communication Employees Union 
over the refusal of the company to 
reduce the five-day work week of a 
dispatcher whose one rest day each 
week is spent relieving the chief 
dispatcher. 


The union contended that there had 
been a violation of an article of the 
collective agreement reading, “Effective 
June ist, 1951, the Company will estab- 
lish for all Telegraphers included in this 
agreement . . . a work week of forty 
hours consisting of five days of eight 
hours each, with two consecutive rest 
days in each seven . . . The work weeks 
may be staggered in accordance with the 
company’s operational requirements...” 

The company contended that no arbi- 
trable dispute existed within the meaning 
of the collective agreement and that this 
contention was strengthened by a clause 


of the Canadian Railway Office of 
Arbitration terms of reference, reading: 
“The jurisdiction of the Arbitrator shall 
extend and be limited to the arbitra- 
tion... of disputes respecting the mean- 
ing of alleged violation .. . of a valid and 
subsisting collective agreement between 

. railway and bargaining agent .. .” 
The company argued that no mention is 
made of the position of chief dispatcher 
in the terms of the collective agreement 
owing to the fact that the position 
involves managerial functions. 

The union urged that the question 
involved the need to determine whether 
the collective agreement was being 
violated, as the cited article affected the 
employee’s right to a five-day week. If 
so, it would be a matter that properly 
came within the terms of reference of 
the arbitrator. 

The union explained that the dispute 
actually concerned the method employed 
in providing relief for the chief dispatch- 
er one day a week. While the chief 
dispatcher enjoyed one rest day a week, 
the dispatcher—in addition to providing 
this day’s relief—was working a full- 
time, five-day, 40 hour-a-week assign- 
ment. 


Not Actually Assigned 

In answer to a question by the arbi- 
trator, the union admitted that the dis- 
patcher was not actually assigned to this 
extra day’s employment; it was offered 
to him. The union explained that the 
dispatcher thought his opportunity for 
promotion would be jeopardized if he 
declined the offer. 

The company contended that telegra- 
phers are regularly assigned to a 40-hour 
work week consisting of five days of 
eight hours each, with two assigned rest 
days in each seven. No telegrapher as- 
signed to a regular position in accord- 
ance with the terms of the collective 
agreement is required to work on a rest 
day in the capacity of chief dispatcher. 

The arbitrator stated that the spokes- 
man for the company concisely an- 
swered this problem when he stated that 
when a telegrapher, on his rest days, 
takes employment outside the scope of 
the collective agreement, either within or 
without company employment, the job 
does not in any way form part of the 
work week covered by the collective 
agreement. 

The arbitrator concluded that to suc- 
ceed in this claim, it would be necessary 
for the union to establish that the com- 
pany compelled a member of the 
bargaining unit to work beyond his 
ordinary work week. Because this could 
not be established, the claim was 
disallowed. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, February 1966 


The consumer _ . price’ index 
(1949=100) rose 0.6 per cent to 142.1 
at the beginning of February from 141.2 
in January. The index for February was 
3.6 per cent above the February 1965 
level of 137.2. 

Six of the seven indexes advanced in 
the current period, with changes ranging 
from 0.1 per cent for housing to 1.4 per 
cent for food. The health and personal 
care index remained unchanged. 

The food index rose 1.4 per cent to 
142.5 from 140.6, reflecting generally 
higher prices. Prices advanced for all 
foods except eggs, oranges, canned and 
frozen orange juice, apple juice, celery, 
canned peas, macaroni, cake mix, cook- 
ies and a few miscellaneous grocery 
items. Increases among major food 
groups included a 3.1 per cent rise for 
fats (including butter), 3.0 per cent for 
meats, fish and poultry, and 2.9 per cent 
for vegetables. 

The housing index rose fractionally to 
143.1 from 142.9. Both the shelter and 
household operation components rose 
slightly. Higher prices for insurance, fu- 
els, some utensils, and equipment and 
household supplies outweighed lower 
prices for floor coverings and some fur- 
niture. 

The clothing index rose 0.5 per cent 
to 123.3 from 122.7. Prices were higher 
for men’s and women’s wear, footwear 
and piece goods, but were lower for 
children’s wear. The return to regular 
prices from January sales for several 
clothing items outweighed February sales 
prices reported for men’s and boys’ over- 
coats and sweaters, boys’ shirts, girls’ 
winter coats and women’s overshoes. 

The transportation index moved up 
0.6 per cent to 150.0 from 149.1, reflect- 
ing higher prices for automobile opera- 
tion and local transportation. Increased 
automobile insurance rates, combined 
with higher gasoline and motor oil 
prices, and increased taxi fares more 
than balanced a seasonal decline in train 
fares. 

The health and personal care index 
remained at the January level of 178.1. 
Mixed price movements were recorded 
in both pharmaceutical and _ personal 
care items. 

The recreation and reading index ad- 
vanced 0.6 per cent to 156.4 in February 
from 155.4 in January. Although slightly 
higher prices for camera films and bicy- 
cles were insufficient to move the recrea- 
tion component, the reading component 
increased as a result of higher magazine 
subscription rates. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index moved 
up 0.2 per cent to 123.4 from 123.1, as 
a result of increased cigarette prices. 
Prices for alcoholic beverages were un- 
changed from January. 

Group indexes in February 1965 
were: 133.1, housing 140.1, clothing 
119.5, transportation 146.3, health and 
personal care 173.5, recreation and read- 
ing 153.4, and tobacco and alcohol 
eas 


City Consumer, January 1966 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
rose between December 1965 and 
January 1966 in six of the ten regional 
cities, declined in two and remained un- 
changed in two. Movements ranged from 
an increase of 0.5 per cent in Winnipeg 
to a decrease of 0.3 per cent in Halifax 
and Saint John. 

Food indexes were higher in eight 
cities and lower in two. Housing indexes 
rose slightly in three cities, edged down 
in four, and were constant in three. 

Clothing indexes fell in six cities, rose 
slightly in two and held steady in two. 
Transportation indexes were higher in 
five cities, lower in three and unchanged 
in two. In health and personal care, 
index movements were mixed, increas- 
ing in six cities, decreasing in two and 
remaining unchanged in two. Recreation 
and reading indexes declined in seven 
cities and advanced in three. Tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged in 
eight cities and higher in two. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were: St. John’s --0.5 to 124.1*; Ottawa 
-+0.1 to 140.6; Toronto -++0.6 to 143.1; 
Winnipeg +0.7 to 137.3; Edmonton- 
Calgary -+0.4 to 131.9; Vancouver 
-++0.2 to 136.6; Halifax —0.4 to 135.5; 
Saint John —0.4 to 137.8. Montreal and 
Saskatoon-Regina were unchanged at 
140.1 and 133.3, respectively. 


Wholesale, January 1966 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose to 257.2 in January 
1966, which was 0.7 per cent higher 
than the December 1965 index of 255.5, 
and 4.2 per cent higher than the 
January 1965 index of 246.8. Seven of 
the eight major group indexes advanced 
in January, and one declined. 

The non-ferrous metals products 
group index rose 3.3 per cent to 229.9 in 
January from the December index of 
222.6, because of higher prices for cop- 


* On base June 1951=100. 


per and its products and tin ingots. Price 
increases for drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
and fertilizer materials, were chiefly re- 
sponsible for a rise of 1.8 per cent to 
208.5 from 204.8 in the chemical pro- 
ducts group index. 

The vegetable products group index 
advanced 1.2 per cent to 222.2 from 
219.5 in December, owing to price in- 
creases for grains, sugar and its pro- 
ducts, tobacco, vegetable oils and pro- 
ducts, and fresh fruits. A rise of 0.7 per 
cent to 296.0 from 293.8 in the animal 
products group index was mainly caused 
by higher prices for livestock, fresh 
meats, and milk and its products. In- 
creases of 0.1 per cent or less occurred 
in the following three major group in- 
dexes in January: iron products to 266.5 
from 266.3, non-metallic minerals pro- 
ducts to 193.6 from 193.4, and textile 
products to 247.2 from 247.1. 


Farm Products 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935- 
39=100) increased 1.3 per cent to 251.6 
from 248.3 in the three-week period 
ending January 21, 1966. The field 
products index rose 1.4 per cent to 176.4 
from 174.0, and the animal products 
index advanced 1.3 per cent to 326.8 
from o22. 7. 


U.S. Consumer, January 1966 


The United States consumer price 
index (1957-59=100) remained steady 
in January after four months of sizable 
increases. The January index was 111.0, 
the same as in December. A year ago 
the January index was 108.9. 

Three main factors helped keep the 
January index stable. First, both new 
and used car prices declined; second, 


telephone service was cheaper, and 
third, the traditional January sales 
brought reductions in some apparel 
prices. 


These and a few other reductions 
were Offset by another sizable jump in 
food prices, which were up seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent in the month. 


British Retail, December 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 114.1 at mid- 
December 1965 from 113.6 at mid- 
November. The index one year earlier 
was 109.2. 

The food group index rose to 113.3 
from 112.2 in November. 

The index for housing rose to 123.6 
from 122.8 the month before, due main- 
ly to a rise in the average level of rents 
of privately-owned and local authority 
dwellings let unfurnished. 
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List No. 209 


Publications Received by 


Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Accident Prevention 


The following four bulletins were pre- 
pared by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Standards and published for the bureau 
by the Government Printing Office in 
Washington in 1965S. 


1. Safety in Industry Instructor Out- 
line; Accident Cause Analysis. Pp. 19. 


2. Safety in Industry Instructor Out- 
line; Accident Cost Control. Pp. 14. 


3. Safety in Industry Instructor Out- 
line; Appraising Safety Performance. Pp. 
14. 


4. Safety in Industry Instructor Out- 
line; Introduction to Industrial Safety. 
Pp. 19: 


Business 


5. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. Resolving Business Dis- 
putes; the Potential of Commercial 
Arbitration. authors: Steven Lazarus 
[and others]. New York, 1965. Pp. 208. 

Originally prepared as a_ research 
report submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirement for the Manufacturing 
Course at the Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 
The various authors consider the relative 
value of commercial arbitration in 
different business situations, pointing out 
where it can and cannot be used to 
advantage. 


6. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION. Starting and manag- 
ing a Small Retail Hardware Store, by 
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Dwayne Laws. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Pps 73: 

Partial contents: Your financial re- 
quirements. Locating your store. Man- 
agement; the key to success. The selec- 
tion of a wholesale supplier. Your 
Grand Opening and early months. 
Getting results with advertising. Select- 
ing and training good employees. 
Making your investment pay off. How to 
check on progress. For further informa- 
tion. 


Economic Conditions 


7. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL. A _ Development 
Program for the Atlantic Provinces. 
[Halifax] 1965. Pp. 20. 

Contents: The case for regional 
development. The objectives of regional 
development. Concentration for econom- 
ic development. Industrial incentives. 
The Atlantic Provinces in international 
trade. Summary. 


8. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. WORKING PARTY 
NO. 2 ON POLICIES FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF ECONOMIC GROWTH. 
Policies for Economic Growth; a Report 
to the Economic Policy Committee by 
Working Party No. 2 on Policies for the 
Promotion of Economic Growth. [Paris, 
19627|" Pp. 4). 

This report was prepared by a 
Working Party consisting of officials 
directly concerned with questions of 
general economic and financial policy in 
their respective countries. The Working 
Party studied the meaning and implica- 
tions of the growth objective of Member 
countries, its feasibility, and the changes 
in policy needed to achieve it. 


Industrial Relations 


9. DOHERTY, ROBERT EMMETT. 
Teaching Industrial Relations in High 
Schools; a Survey of Selected Practices. 
Ithaca, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University [1965, c1964] Pp. 100. 


A critical examination of the way in- 
dustrial relations is taught in high 
schools visited by the author in the 
course of his survey. As well, there is 
reference to texts used by the teachers of 
these courses. 


10. JOINT  LABOUR-MANAGE- 
MENT STUDY CONFERENCE, DAL- 
HOUSIE UNIVERSITY, Halifax. 3rd, 
1964. The Third Nova Scotia Labour- 
Management Agreement; Proceedings 
and Addresses, Joint Labour-Manage- 
ment Study Conference, November 19- 
20, 1964, held under Auspices of Institute 
of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 
and Brief of Joint Labour-Management 
Study Committee to Government of Nova 
Scotia, January 17, 1965. Halifax, In- 


stitute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University, 1965. Pp. 41. 
The conference reviewed industrial 


relations in Nova Scotia during the 
previous seven months after the Pro- 
vincial Government had made changes 
in the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 
early in 1964. 


ICFTU 


The following nine publications were 
prepared and published by the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in Brussels. 


11. Collective Bargaining. (Com- 
pletely rev.) [1960. Reprinted 1964] 
Pp. 42. 


12. How to Conduct a Union Meeting. 
[1960. Reprinted 1964] Pp. 16. 


13. How to Organize a Union. [1964]. 
Ppy22: 


14. Organizing the Union. [1960. Re- 
printed 1964] Pp. 32. 


15. Shop Stewards. (2nd rev. print.] 
Pp. 26. 


16. Trade Union Finance. [1960. Re- 
printed 1964] Pp. 30. 


17. Trade Union Research. 
Reprinted 1964] Pp. 16. 


[1960. 
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18. Trade Unions: What They are; 
What They do; Their Structure. [1955. 
Reprinted 1962] Pp. [64]. 


19. Writing Official Letters; Minutes- 
Note Taking. [1960. Reprinted 1964] 
Pp. 16, 


International Labour Conference 


20. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE. Revision of Conventions nos. 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 40 concerning Old 
Age, Invalidity and Survivors’ Pensions. 
[Part I} Fifth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1965. Pp. 107. 

At head of title: Report 5(1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 50th ses- 
sion, 1966. 


21. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE. The Role of Co-operatives in 
the Economic and Social Development 
of Developing Countries. [Part I) Fourth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1965. Pp. 
40. 

At head of title: Report 4(1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 50th ses- 
sion, 1966. 


Labour Organization 


22. HERLING, JOHN. Labor Unions 
in America. Washington, R. B. Luce, 
1964. Pp. 79. 

The author, a syndicated columnist 
for the Washington Daily News, has 
written a brief survey of the American 
trade union movement. 


23. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT POLICY  DEVELOP- 
MENT. Union Constitutions and_ the 
Election of Local Union Officers; an 
Analysis. Washington, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, Labor-Management _ Services 
Administration, 1965. Pp. 96. 

This study of local election procedures 
is confined to provisions contained in 
national union constitutions and 
bylaws . The constitutions of 73 
national unions were studied. As well, an 
examination is made of the nature and 
extent of changes in the constitutional 
regulations of local union elections since 
the passage of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 


Labour Supply 


24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND _ RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Changes in the 
Occupational Composition of _ the 
Canadian Labour Force, 1931-1961, by 
Noah M. Meltz. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1965. Pp. 136. 

A study of the reasons for “a change 
in the proportion of the total labour 
force in different occupations”. 
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25. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Chartbook, 
Manpower Trends in Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 40. 

The original data on which these 
charts are based were published . . .in 
1963. See Occupational Trends in 
Canada, 1931 to 1961. Research program 
on the training of skilled manpower, 
Report no. 11, prepared by Economics 
and Research Branch, Dept. of Labour. 


26. MANPOWER POLICIES SEMI- 
NAR, MALAHIDE, EIRE, 1963. Pro- 
ceedings. Dublin, Irish National Pro- 
ductivity Council [1964?] Pp. 141. 

Partial contents: Introduction to man- 
power policy. Opening of Manpower 
Policies Seminar. Development of man- 
power policies. The Employment service. 
Training and retraining. Conclusions 
reached by the seminar. 


27. NATIONAL MANPOWER 
COUNCIL. Manpower Policies for a 
Democratic Society; the Final Statement 
of the Council, by Henry David. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1965. 
Pp. it 

Contents: Manpower: the critical re- 
source. Manpower development: the in- 
dividual and the family. Manpower de- 
velopment: the larger social setting. 
Problems and issues. Guidelines for 
policy. 


28. PEITCHINIS, STEPHEN GA- 
BRIEL. The Economics of Labour; 
Employment and Wages in Canada. 
Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1965. Pp. 142. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the labour market, employment and 
unemployment while the rest of the 
book is concerned with wages, wage 
determination, wage differentials, and 
other aspects of wages. 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. Aerospace Employment; Job 
Market Developments. Washington, 1965. 
Pole. 


Labouring Classes 


30. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Wage Determi- 
nation in Canada, by George Saunders. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 44. 

The purpose of this paper is to de- 
scribe the economic, institutional and 
political factors in the wage determina- 
tion process in Canada and to assess the 
influence of these factors on recent 
wages, cost and price developments. 


31. CHAMBERLAIN, NEIL W. The 
Labor Sector; an Introduction to Labor 


in the American Economy. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, c 1965. Pp. 758. 

This is not a revision of [the author’s] 
textbook, Labor, as much as it is a new 
text. 


32. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOARD. Time off with 
Pay, by Mitchell Meyer and Michael E. 
Edmonds. New York, 1965. Pp. 84. 

Analyzes time off with pay practices 
in 1,600 corporations representing six 
major types of business: manufacturing, 
public utilities, banking, insurance, and 
retail and wholesale trade. Such prac- 
tices as vacations, holidays, time off to 
vote, jury duty, reserve military training, 
and personal time off are considered. 


33. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR 
STANDARDS. The Youth You Super- 
vise. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Pp.t2) 

Originally developed with the advice of 
a Technical Committee on Supervision 
of Young Workers. 


34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Major Collective Bargaining 
Agreements; Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefit plans and Wage-Employ- 
ment Guarantees. Washington, GPO, 
1965, Pp. 107. 

Partial contents: Prevalence and cha- 
racteristics of supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans. The five pattern 
plans (Ford Motor Co.—UAW; Good- 


year Tire and Rubber Co.—United 
Rubber Workers; Ideal Cement 
Co.—Cement, Lime and Gypsum 


Workers; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and 
the Glass and Ceramic Workers; and 
U.S. Steel Corp. and the Steelworkers). 
Variations within major patterns. Other 
supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans. Wage-employment guarantees. 


National Planning Association 


35. COLM, GERHARD. The Eco- 
nomy of the American People; Progress, 
Problems, Prospects [by] Gerhard Colm 
[and] Theodore Geiger. [2d ed. Washing- 
ton] National Planning Association, 1961. 
Pp. 200. 

Analyzes the nature and prospects of 
the American economic system and ex- 
amines the reasons for high productivity 
and consumption. 


36. BRANDENBURG, FRANK 
RALPH. The Development of Latin 
American Private Enterprise, a Report. 
With an introd. by Theodore Geiger. 
Washington, National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1964. Pp. 136. 


37. GEIGER, THEODORE. The 
Development of African Private En- 
terprise; a Report by Theodore Geiger 
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and Winifred Armstrong. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1964. Pp. 
158. 


38. NATIONAL PLANNING AS- 
SOCIATION. Foreign Trade and Fo- 
reign Policy; a Statement by the NPA 
International Committee and a Report 
by Howard S. Piquet. Washington, 1962. 
Pp. 49. 


39. NATIONAL PLANNING AS- 
SOCIATION. AGRICULTURE COM- 
MITTEE ON NATIONAL POLICY. 
Managing Farm Surpluses; a Statement 
by the NPA Agriculture Committee and 
a Report by Frederick V. Waugh. 
Washington, 1962. Pp. 90. 


40. NATIONAL PLANNING AS- 
SOCIATION. AGRICULTURE COM- 
MITTEE ON NATIONAL POLICY. 
The Wheat Problem: Which Road shall 
we take A Statement by the NPA 
Agriculture Committee, and a Report by 
Murray R. Benedict. Washington, 1962. 
Pp. 40. 


41. NATIONAL PLANNING AS- 
SOCIATION. BUSINESS COMMIT- 
TEE ON NATIONAL POLICY. The 
Scope and Financing of Urban Renewal 
and Development; a Statement by the 
NPA Business Committee and a Report 
by Peter Wagner. Washington, 1963. Pp. 
oe 


Unemployment 


42. LEBERGOTT, STANLEY, Ed. 
Man without Work; the Economics of 
Unemployment. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, c1964. Pp. 183. 

Contains essays on the present unem- 
ployment situation in the U.S., the sec- 
tions of the labour force that are unem- 
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ployed, retraining programs, Swedish la- 
bour market policies, and some Euro- 
pean programs for expanding employ- 
ment. 


43. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Voluntary and In- 
voluntary Unemployment; a Symposium. 
Edited by Martin R. Gainsbrugh. New 
York, 1964. Pp. 52. 

Held at the 48th annual meeting of 
the Conference Board. 

Partial contents: The official statistics: 
what they reveal and conceal [by] Albert 
E. Rees. The need for job vacancy meas- 
ures [by] Martin R. Gainsbrugh. Unem- 
ployment insurance and unemployment 
[by] Joseph R. Shaw. 


Miscellaneous 


44. BRADY, DOROTHY S. Age and 
the Income Distribution. Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp. 62. 

This report analyzes the distribution 
of individual incomes of men and wo- 
men in different age groups in 1941 and 
in each year since 1947. 


45. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. SEN- 
ATE. STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND COMMERCE, 1965. 
Proceedings of the Standing Commit- 
tee . . . to which was referred the Bill 
C-136, intituled: An Act to establish a 
Comprehensive Program of Old Age 
Pensions and Supplementary Benefits in 
Canada payable to and in Respect of 
Contributors. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1965. Pp. 40. 

Includes report. Hearings held March 
31 and April 1, 1965 on the proposed 
Canada Pension Plan. Hon. T. D. Le- 
onard, acting chairman. 


46. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION AND 
SCIENCE. The Education of Malad- 
justed Children. London, HMSO, 1965. 
Pp. 34. 


47. HUMAN RIGHTS CONFER- 
ENCE, DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, 
HALIFAX, 1964. Selected Papers pre- 
sented at a Human Rights Conference 
conducted at Dalhousie University, 
Friday Evening and Saturday, December 
4-5, 1964, by the Halifax Human Rights 
Advisory Committee in Association with 
Nineteen Supporting Organizations. 
Halifax, Published in association with 
Halifax Human Rights Advisory Com- 
mittee by Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University, 1965. Pp. 23. 

This conference was concerned with 
the education, housing, and employment 
needs of the Negro minority in Nova 
Scotia. 


48. QUEBEC (PROV.) MINISTRE 
DE L’EDUCATION. Premier Rapport 
[1964/65] Québec, 1965. Pp. 171. 


49. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Know 
Your Rights; What a Working Wife 
should know about Her Legal Rights. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 14. 

Women’s Bureau leaflet 39. 


50. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Survey of Consumer Expen- 
ditures, 1960-61. Uses of Family Ex- 
penditure Data. Washington, 1965. Pp. 
10. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Wholesale Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Poss0t. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 
I I 009090 





Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals* 
Trans- 
portation, Finance Supple- 
Storage Services men- 
and (including tary 
Year and Manu- ~=Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour 
Month Mining facturing —_ cationt Forestry struction utilities Trade ment) income Totalst 





($ Millions) 














OYE OXF OTN a nccocnn socanacaecon Jee 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1S Gil © alll eee erences 542 5,306 1,862 283 iL 2a 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962 =o tales eee 559 5,699 1,909 300 1357) 378 2,881 6,030 843 20,233 
1963 = to tall eee ees Sy 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
OLA TOM ise coo conorcroeinconsoce 600 6,579 PLS 12S) 344 1,584 421 3}, 35%8) 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 
Wecembereccee ees 51.4 SSS) 178.4 — — — a — 1,978.6 
1965— 
LANTOS, oo caceunarbocncsrscutee 52.4 566. 1 181.9 — — — — — = 1,991.0 
ISL OF ABE BS ch sgncciosscceane ston Sica) 564.4 180.4 HUES 374.3 107.6 869.0 1,907.1 M3354 1,997.8 
WEAR CI aes een eee 54.2 583.2 178.7 _- — — — — oe DR035m1 
No) tl Ban steers eet cansc once 513} 587.3 185.1 _- — — — — — 2,070.6 
Mayes eee es 3)5)48) 600.0 191.7 DS 156.6 B55 305.5 669.4 80.1 2,146.0 
JUNC eeeeeses crn ete eee 58.0 614.2 19271 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 682.2 81.0 RIMM 
July.. 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 185.2 39.4 310.3 655.4 80.9 2,199.1 
RUIQUIS CBR dececne enero ios) 614.2 199.0 36.3 19353 40.0 BD 666.7 81.5 OD Phy she Tl 
SYS DUSTY OVEN. asonoseancsocuee 57.4 626.4 208 .9 38.0 196.7 3 317.4 711.4 S25 DD B05) 5 
OClO bei eee 58.9 636.3 202.1 Vil ats: 201.1 39.2 S2289) 697.8 83.0 2,301.0 
INGVvemberas ees. cena 59.4 639.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 Bein I 330m 696.7 83.0 2,291.8 
December . ae 631.0 193.4 31.0 160.4 38.4 334.0 CI5n2 3285 2,240.5 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1960 =O ta eee : $63 5,246 1.809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total...... pba ha Lente 542 5,306 1,862 283 1252 Bor 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
(962=——VoOtal eee , 559 5,699 1,909 300 357 378 2,881 6,030 843 202235 
NO GS =O tales seen 2 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Total.................. £ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 W247 910 23,416 
1964— : 
December eae as 51.8 563.3 183.7 — — — — — — De O20E2 
1965— 
VENOTENAY sscccesanbocseosecence  Deioll) Shs} 5) 185.9 — — — — — — 2,063.0 
February ee ROS Iie) S753 187.3 91.4 462.6 It Jt 889.9 1,925.8 PIN PP? DOH 1 
March. 55.0 S91RO ISI 7 — = — — — a 2,109.6 
April........ 336 I 592.6 189.4 _ — —- — — a. DEMO 8 
I I ae ee a ae A 56.5 594.0 191.4 320 I 5455) Bies 306.7 657.8 80.0 2,130.0 
June ee ee OG 601.2 187.9 31.8 156.4 37.4 303.0 666.3 80.4 2,146.9 
Ae) ae eieRo tera es A 56.0 605.5 193.6 338} 5 160.3 38.3 309 .3 671.3 80.8 2,169.0 
PNUEOUS Uenrestece concn ,  dsO 611.8 190.5 3) 164.1 38.9 Bilis 681.1 81.0 De OMRG 
SS DUSOMS Cc oacnonencconenscrs Slo Giza 203.5 Bile 163.1 38.4 316.5 698 .3 81.6 Me PPE Ne 
Octoberse 5 aod} 628.4 198.1 30.5 1972-9 38.8 319.5 690.8 82.0 2,240. 1 
ING Vem benaice sees 59.3 635.4 199.9 Bil 180.1 SSm, 321.8 696.3 yo I 2,266.3 
IDeEcem bet pee ee SS) 643.6 198.8 SQ 188.0 N85 U SALT 698.4 82.7 2,286.0 
*Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. The figures in the six columns under “Quarterly 
Totals’? have been published monthly since May 1965. +Includes post office wages and salaries. {Figures in this column are for total income, Canada, 
but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
** Revised. ++Preliminary. 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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C-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
having 15 or more employees; at November 1965, employers smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
employment of 3,437,158. available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 


employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


en 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949 = 100) (1949 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
ee ee ee a Ss aa ae OEE 
AVERAGES 
1:9) G0) eo eee Soret SAE cca ices egscee sarees tuceoets 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
HOVE esses en See ee a0 PEGS RSE SSG UR corona eeee 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
1S Go ee re, Meets scram taitaece tne seeeacrete 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
1S) 53 ee a eT eect ee census tas cscrannevanegeeades srr tes 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
11S GA eae ce Meee ac rte aera acca ssndass does aseenaty 130.4 201.8 86.68 121R9 204.1 89.73 
1964— 
ING VEIT Der Nee eee eee eer cee ties. susssmate Reecees rset eects 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
TDECEE DCL en er eee ete scssessatreaedetstcesicen seems 131.2 199.1 85.53 121.9 201.6 88.66 
1965— 
I ATAURE Vee ee ee pose co sMerr evs tt ontnaneaanseanssvenn oer 129.4 207.7 89.21 12275 201.3 92.46 
| RVs Sub Ye a Bllgg ocak ee ga creer ere eee eee eccecocere 129.5 207.9 89.30 122.6 209.4 92.07 
INL a a eter eee rere oe ceucsnraaem me eete sneezes 130.9 210.0 90.22 124.3 214.0 94.10 
UN OE ee” 5 pec Se ee ane Ste ree cer reer 132.1 210.8 90.55 124.6 214.2 94.18 
15 ES Dre ace ci eee nc 2 GE rte © ee eer ner Sue eee Ta 136.8 210.9 90.60 127.4 213.4 93.83 
TROUT ETS| Sa weer clseesnsten ORBOS Rene toneRE RR soca ce RBEEBSTRSE Ho Sebac Se BOSE ES ccopaeRaeaercr apc 141.0 212.0 91.07 130.3 213.8 94.02 
i eG Saget OP AOR eens ect ne Oe eee acer 142.1 DlQee 91.18 129.6 213 92.90 
ISSUE alt eee need. Carn eRe Dennecery cc eterceenerece ct eee 144.0 DiDeS 91.29 ie21 211.9 93.18 
September aja keccc-c eee cvetatesssssesseecennsnevsenseedesveneonasnsnneaiatbences craps 144.0 214.8 92.27 132.2 Mod! 94.68 
OGL Der rer arid: socecussacenesttestsrssrennotrs 143.5 218.1 93.70 132F2 219.1 96.32 
BSUOV GTI DCU TT Petts ea te es ccc sep coc e eaten te tee ee ennservedaspmotavanerarenseontnes 143.5 Dilvieed 93.51 132.0 219.7 96.60 


(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) Construction, (5) Transportation 
storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, 
dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 

*Revised. 7Preliminary. Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 











Employment index Average weekly 
numbers* wages and salaries 
Noy. Oct. Nov. Noy. Oct. Nov. 
Areas 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 
PROVINCES 
Atlantic¢Regton’ wt. LF ee eee We Re Nee Bee ere 12356 1D5ee 114.5 76.66 76.76 73.30 
Newtown clare le see eae ec ee eee ee eet ee 169.3 LiSe7 150.6 82.92 SQ, 79.26 
Prmcevedwand sland se cce tes ete en ee ee S35 7 159.8 147.1 63.56 64.00 60.26 
INovaliSCo thas firs ee es ce ee neo a ee, eae 106.9 107.4 101.3 74.67 74.87 T2207; 
ING WEBIUMS WICK 3: <0: sof o ene es er a ee On ee ON ee ee 121.9 122.4 a7 76.00 US8i0/ AMS 
CPUC DE CE etek care ec enact sch sce ter as ap oe ee sees noe Se DS 142.4 134.8 91.49 91.67 86.28 
COTATI OM ees csc dt hacks some iay leaks Se See a A ee ee ee 146.7 146.2 138.0 96.91 96.85 90.70 
Pralkloe Reel O Mise eee eee Se ee EN Ne TRIM eBoy ba 150.3 151.0 141.3 87.95 SOR 84.07 
IMI QTAN TOD a BeAsse lee etic sets een er ee ee ee ee eee 12229 12326 118.4 Soe 83.85 79.56 
Saskalche waite acta eevee eee ee ee ee ee Ce 145.4 146.6 I35e7 86.53 87.63 82.65 
Alberta(neludime, Northwest Meritories)i.. 1. estes 185.3 185.8 171.4 92.24 93.96 88 .33 
British Columbia Gncludingay whkon)...<<ckesecee cs. seep os cone ee 140.4 141.2 128.8 104.47 104.67 96.83 
GANSTA saa ere e ca ht CdR Rees eee oR as Odean dee oe ee pe ce 143.5 143.5 134.7 O8rail 2B, 710 87.94 
URBAN AREAS 
SS Leg O IIIS 26 Ae 2 ome enc Nas PREG, sk OMA ees A ORR ek ol eS 175.9 SDT 7) 17 Wl olSi 67.26 
SYCMCY sath sake kee coe RR i pe EE AU Sie 2 78.0 88.89 88.72 85.69 
[ab WitCh Corea ie tems Ge Ae eEAe.. ee emanO 4 ArenaNet A Oe SP Tk 139.9 136.8 131.9 76.31 76.65 74.77 
ILO MCEO Tes Soe races ee cee ne oe te 131.8 12 5e5 Dom 69.87 70.66 67.19 
AS FeUiLG\ Chel XO) oUa ner ey rene eee ee ee Se SR Eg eRe). et fe ee 116.1 114.7 104.1 D3? 76.09 72.44 
Chicoutumi— JONQUELE) <5, ees i gs ascetic ee ee 125):3 124.5 120.2 110.75 108.07 104.73 
QUSDE Cr Aree css i ee ee ee ee 140.0 139.7 133.9 80.39 80.48 Sel 
Siter brooke nr: See cot ae ets oe 126.8 126.6 123.3 79.54 79.36 75.89 
SIDA VINA eet once a RR ce. ae eee, eneie eet a alts) i) 4! 107.5 99.10 96.85 92.81 
BE DUCE IR IVEEG seme. casa zen cet cccivsrtcl eae seems on eR eA GN 129.3 IDOE 125.0 84.90 83.51 80.43 
I) rummmondvillereer sa ccakee seek oh. anc ct ec eee eee 100.9 102.0 102.2 73.84 Wool 71.29 
Montreal: ein cones gee te eta etn ee cae Sioa ncn ot Ee A 150.0 149.4 140.2 92.17 93.30 87.78 
Ohba wa Tair ea atte area ee eae, Yr Ne at Oe A 153.1 154.1 145.5 85.86 86.01 81.60 
Gist. 00) nee: 2 ee 6 oe oe AN) Ree ) ee 146.6 147.0 1357 90.38 90.48 88.18 
PSterDOrOU gs He AIM. fics Se ete aca ee eee ee 117.8 117.4 110.7 100.40 101.00 96.34 
OSHAWA oct area na aS Set Fe Rn Aes net <2 lea) te ac ae! 261.4 259.1 241.4 124.91 IIS) 98.24 
BL OTONLO hat tem rane est: Se ee tee nee Dh iene cele 16257 161.8 154.9 96.35 96.36 OI / 
PhaniniltOn x. 2 2435 erg ees coco ae OR ee ee 137.8 136.8 130.9 100.70 100.92 96.23 
Sta thianinics ae paneer Loe ee ad cee Oe ee 141.5 142.9 130.7 109.76 106.98 101.54 
INiacarasallss secs eee ene a Seek cayeee vr oe ee ene Ra 102.7 109.7 104.1 94.49 SL 3w 89.04 
Boramntl nds. F cree teats See OR ee 109.1 109.9 96.8 91.62 92.34 83.94 
Ch) en oe ee. er Aah eee Of) | ee US), 2 154.3 144.3 86.53 86.78 82.08 
7) Se. ie’, ne a4 On. ee: Se fT a 142.7 142.7 130.9 84.93 83.48 80.29 
ISNICHENED.. ...2 eee Ee. ae a 170.3 168.1 See 85.92 86.36 81.26 
BS UEC ULE Yo. cag Baer Seta cele caer c nos o.cie De ee 15258 BST te 140.9 103.56 104.56 98.10 
SU ATVIEIIS Ss sarecast aeeceto eat et eee cee a so T/ Sie5 85.6 87.06 85.96 79.58 
EONUOD. 2! lice yp coteccatese ete te et SL eee se 160.8 160.1 15255 87.38 88.83 83.27 
= 2011: eee ns eee ee Seems UME pe WA ‘Laren # Gr di Sh ee gD 149.5 146.4 142.4 2S: 116.94 114.39 
Wandson 15.8 Ue eee 2. ee ee ee eee 106.2 104.6 92.8 111.38 111.09 99.14 
Pault te, Matic on a cnt aaa o> ie. ies oe eee 165.5 165.0 160.2 I QeS4 111.72 107.06 
Port william Por pArtiun eso) ..c eer = ee ee EXGe 7 136.0 119.7 94.27 95.05 88.84 
i ANCE at ieee len Oe OR Ra Tene eo a IRE. hs IW6e5 126.5 12iRS 79.85 80.50 76.50 
GWU SA. Sn cent 238 sehr Vins task ta tie cocaine een 166.9 165.1 158.7 84.17 85.28 80.48 
DESK ASOOM ces gene gc Merona, hte Gnd hoe See Js hy eee ee 7s 7 171.9 160.1 79.64 81.23 77.39 
EUCUINITLOT senescent eS 2 oe ne rt 243.7 243.4 DRS It 84.86 86.63 81.71 
a BABY Ete rset ete eee eae ca ec ee PING S22 217.9 199.3 90.33 O12 1 87.86 
VICOUVOE Lt nia asters tat ar to eee asco ene eee ee eee ee 142.0 140.9 130.1 101.02 100.59 94.18 
if 18) 5 1 Bepetine lee Se een ee IR oe So Oty ah Avie 134.4 133.2 131.1 89.41 90.19 85.88 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2a—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 











Month 
Industry and year Whitt — Iejeesl NES: N.B, Que. Ont, Man. — Sask. Alta. BiGs Canada 
in thousands 
OUeSit verre eter tte: Nov. 1965+ Bn0 0.1 Dee 8.1 2528 12757 0.8 D2 2.4 210 78 
Oct. 1965{ 5.4 0.2 Dal 8.6 MSS 12.8 Onl 0.2 2.4 2ieD. 79.3 
Noy. 1964 iW 0.1 Del 9.1 28.8 14.5 0.8 0.2 Ba 8) 19.9 823) 
Mines, quarries and oil 
WClIGien eae eer, Nov. 19657 (a8) —— Sra 2.4 25.8 33.9 ip 323 20.0 9.5 116.6 
Oct. 1965% 22 — 8. a5 2On2, 33.9 53) 52) 19.3 9.6 116.4 
Nov. 1964 5.4 — 7.8 w5| 24.9 Sle 4 9 4.0 eee) 9 LOFeS 
Manufacturing 
AACUSTHIES Hee eee Nov. 19657 12.4 2.4 Vane) 24.9 484.9 766 48.0 14.1 AM 29) | AMIS) C5 SYA (6) 
Oct. 1965t laa} Pesto 33.4 PID) SS) 487.4 763.3 48.4 14.1 46.7 afc) aha Syaytl a6) 
Nov. 1964 11.4 2.4 30.9 PIBY Pe 466.2 727.0 46.7 13 44.1 108.4 1,474.2 
Non-durable goods 
manufacturing...... Nov. 19657 9.1 8 1607 U5). oh3) 300.4 336.8 26.0 9.3 ah) 41.7 782.6 
Oct. 1965 10.0 2} 17.4 Gn? 303.3 336.4 26.4 9.3 25 42.4 788.9 
Noy. 1964 8.8 1.9 16.4 14.2 293.2 328.4 26.6 5 40.0 WG2eu. 


Durable goods 
manufacturing...... Nov. 1965+ a\683 0.6 15}.6 9.1 184. Dred Tdie I 765.0 
1 


5 ‘ 2 
Oct. 1965 Sid 0.6 16.0 9.3 184.1 427.0 22.0 4.8 21.4 74.3 762.7 
Nov. 1964 2 OND 14.5 Dal 173.0 20.2 68.5 711.4 


(EOQUSUMICIIOL teers Noy. 1965+ 10.5 1G ihe iLL 8 Hil 5 144.1 14.1 14.4 B3E2 35.4 389.8 
Octa 19 65 ee Les 1.8 137, 1/22 a! 116.6 151.7 16.2 16.4 305 37.0 413.8 
Nov. 1964 8.1 Lae 10.8 9.2 102.6 eile 14.4 12.4 28.6 29.0 347.4 
Transportation, com- 
munication and 
other utilities........ Noy. 1965+ 14.5 2.9 D253 20.6 166.5 203.8 Al .2 26.6 47.3 69.9 615.7 
Ochi 965 elon etl D285 20.2 165.4 205.0 41.8 26.9 48.1 70.0 617.8 


Nov. 1964 14.6 pas Al PASS) 19.4 158.9 1995 40.5 26.2 47.0 66.0 598.6 


"TEE Ye (ES ee ae eee Nov. 1965+ 15.6 3.8 29.0 2556 243.9 369.6 49.8 36.4 WF 97.9 944.2 
Oct. 1965 16.0 3.9 27.9 24.4 239.3 363.6 48.9 35.8 71.6 95.9 ODT 2 
Nov. 1964 15s 3.9 Ht 232 231.4 356.7 48.1 Bom 67.2 90.3 898.6 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate)..2n....... Nov. 1965+ iB) O25 Sha ih 4.0 69.8 103.2 it Tea 14.0 DOES 239.8 
Oct. 1965t eS) 0.5 9) / 4.1 69.6 102.9 11.6 dae 14.0 21.9 239.3 
Nov. 1964 1.4 0.5 5.4 3.9 66.2 98.3 ib 6.8 13.6 20.4 POTRS 
Service (commercial 
SCCLOD) GAs ens: Noy. 19657 haa) hos 2: Sa i329 202.1 2555 13) S755 57.6 502.5 
Oct. 1965t 5.3 1.6 11.6 OD 138.8 204.2 25.6 ISLS 37.6 eiihee) 506.8 
Nov. 1964 4 1.4 CO), 7/ 1 120.9 182.5 23.0 13.4 34 SUES 448.8 


Total—Specified 
inAdustricswemse es Nov. 1965+ 71.1 13.9%, 124.0 4106.2 1,266.1 1,835.5 196.2 119.7 3274.3., A291. 94;433.0 


Oct) 1965} °74.3 13.601 125.0 .11107.0 1,269.0 1,937.5 © 198.Segn12172 9276/3 4 420098 64,452. 
Nov. 1964 65.0 12.0>? 117.4 07.2 1199.9" 1,741.4 — 189.6 -— .112:0° 256,29049223'" 4,155. 


— 


*Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal services (except domestic and 
miscellaneous services). : ; 
+Preliminary figures. tRevised. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Basis: Revised Standard Industrial Classification. 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 











Employment index Average weekly 
numbers* wages and salaries 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Noy. 
Industries 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 
IVLEINGDIN Goose See pc eseicas decease he cae. duesaes cc Saosin Megane ered teteee scainsns eee meee ta 1252 124.5 116.5 115.89 115.89 108.89 
IMetaliminiii gad $2.8, eee, one ppsre koe enon a ena Monn cen ae See ee 141.6 140.8 131.1 116.44 116.31 108.61 
CG OY a aes ee ee RPE A os Be RR hoe le 56.4 Sgt 60.7 97.00 95.38 89.13 
Other metal.......... ak Se nC Rey APS WT a mm Res 220.1 PNNOVP2 196.5 121.03 12122 114.20 
1 BigOY Ieper ee nase ON Mier Ake Goad Ta rani Ra WO Sd, 5 As emo 365.4 365.7 321.2 135.80 138.91 WSL 337 
Rear ra aes oo ie ee ne nk a Meee — — — 134.59 127.47 129.44 
1 SV Tot koa ee eR a is nel fee oe Re et IL Re ee er a 89.8 87.3 83.9 120.03 120.90 114.73 
G]Oall ee iceeccnk Sede ese: acta atest in catttetioteaets soeer toeoailer cosas siete eer ee eee ee 38.4 37.8 38.2 90.04 90.54 87.60 
Oil. andinaturaligass...6:80% sic coche ess a reece 301.1 290.4 269.3 135.73 I37ats 130.33 
INon=ne tall sacs 5 ek rhea carats es i ey eo sro ee ea 154.6 159.9 145.9 106.54 106.18 100.11 
NSDEStOS ie ote cetera ete te oe nee bt Dera ee 172.2 17223 167.2 116.45 114.03 112.19 
MANUPA CT URIIN Goyer ened See ee eee ek eae ee ee 132.0 132.2 124.4 96.60 96.32 90.91 
Durable eoodssw eet soe csc. cco roe cos ee a noe ee ee 144.2 143.5 133.0 104.83 104.45 98.02 
INon-durable, so0ds-48 2:4. 2eee ce ee a ee 12167, 122i, 117.2 88.44 88 .36 84.16 
IR@Od andi DE Vera ses nee a. can erate etree Ee ee eee 124.1 128.0 120.2 83.33 82.96 78.85 
IMeat DLOGUCIS reat .sren sweets mcr eee eee eh ee eee ee 149.4 149.2 142.8 92.24 92.94 88.07 
Daity, Products sci uses heed ce ete cae ee eee ee 125.3 128.3 IPAS) 80.30 80.89 76.64 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... erences 128.3 145.2 132.0 70.23 67.48 62.45 
Grainimilliproductss sec eee Aeotree ee  Repe OA 95.9 97.3 OB 92.06 94.10 89.58 
Breadvandiother bakery: productsts.s.122 ee eee eee Los 117.1 114.5 80.06 80.27 76.24 
BiSCuitsranducra CKETS meaeecereane nen meer eee 99.0 103.7 O57 75.40 76.60 72.83 
Distilledtancdemalteliq tons sess seer eee eee een eee 103.2 101.2 98.0 117.86 118.78 111.01 
Otherbevera ces. eee re on eee ee no ee te NEY 2 157.6 155.0 86.93 86.96 81.17 
Mobaccovand tobacco products 2.)..esee ee 104.5 81.9 103.6 87.26 96.00 84.36 
Raber products eNeee ster ee ee A ee 127.1 127.0 119.6 100.93 101.27 95.22 
eather products ers :2 scan eee ee ee oe ee 91.0 89.9 90.7 64.94 63.65 62.37 
Bootsiand shoesi(except rubber) ee ee O19 90.5 91.6 63.03 61.18 59.93 
Otherleather products tees er cee eer ene 89.3 88.7 88.9 68.49 68.22 66.95 
Textile products (excent:clothing))..t.4....- tee cee 94.6 94.2 91.7 77.58 77.40 74.23 
Cotton yarn and broad Woven goods..............cccccccccceecsceseceveceeseesees 77.3 76.7 78.3 73.92 75.43 72.60 
Woollenss Gods ees sre ae Melee ee On ta eA ee em RO i 67.0 67.0 66.1 71.55 71.83 67.28 
Synthetic textiles aiidisilkin.. ee eee ee ee eee 119.6 120.1 115.0 84.86 83.88 81.42 
Clothing (textile and’ fur)? sc. sco, kee eee ee ee 104.8 105.8 100.7 59.04 60.17 56.62 
Men s:clothings... ae hi eee ee ee on Neer er: eae 110.5 111.2 107.8 57.98 58.56 54.92 
Women's clothing.2c nh eccsccee eee ee ee 114.3 117.9 109.7 58.39 61.49 55.92 
Knitigoods:®.. 2h Ae ee ee eee eee ee 84.4 83.5 79.0 61.23 61.21 60.10 
BUT OOS a cece eee ce ee rs. >, ce Cen nN ee ER 55.8 eo 58.4 STROH 88.51 82.60 
WOO products 25..545-, creer af ot, enemy te ad oa oe bal EES 12253 12352 115.2 83.53 83.97 80.02 
Saw. and planing'millst!......, 642.00 ee ee 12162 122.9 116.1 85.67 86.04 82.45 
Purniture coe hee ce ee ee es cee ne 142.1 141.8 130.2 81.37 81.99 TA oes 
Other wOodsprodlicts yaa == aa ann ce. bah 88.8 87.8 80.3 Dal 75.15 69.73 
IPADCEPEOCUICIS.txeacee ss eeees oh crercg OV eC es a 139.8 141.5 133.7 112.82 112.00 106.10 
Pulprand paper miligece nes eee ee ee ee 136.4 138.6 131.9 122.41 120.88 114.63 
Otherspaperspro duct sie cee eee eee er nee rr 147.9 148.4 138.0 91.93 92.41 86.57 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.........0.000000000.oooocoococcccccceveceseseee 134.8 134.2 126.2 104.21 103.75 98.85 
TrOnand steel Products... sede sce, eee ea ee ee 137.6 137.3 125.7 107.77 108.17 102.89 
Apricultural implements <2 .:.:... oes Oe ee 82.3 80.9 71.6 114.14 116.40 107.34 
IBoilcrs-and plate: workin. nit. cee eee ea 127.8 125.8 119.2 109.41 110.17 102.54 
Eabricated andistructurcal stéel!....7-9 nee ee 196.5 197.3 174.9 108.38 109.88 104.57 
Hardwareratid 001s .).b.7.e i coe es ee ot eee 141.3 139.2 TTS 96.01 95.34 90.62 
Heauns-and cooking appliances: 4)... 8.1.2.4... 2 eee 118.7 120.8 113.7 93.59 OSma2. 89.03 
PPOMECAS TTL OS MWh eH ease ee ee ole ee 129.0 WAT ol 112.0 106.01 106.50 100.27 
Machinery, industrial machinery, ...<...0:. <<csecc) e ee 173.0 172.0 153.1 106.01 105.87 101.20 
Brimary Aron anicestecl paki. sass ieee eee ect ae eg a IBY835 7/ 154.2 145.0 120.85 121.09 115.55 
phect metalinroducts sec 1 eee ee ee 131.3 133.1 WBN 7) 101.71 102.80 97.98 
Wire-and wire products. i.e See. see 147.3 147.5 132.3 101.56 101.39 101.53 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Concluded) 


























Employment index Average weekly 
numbers* wages and salaries 
Noy, Oct Nov. Noy. Oct. Nov. 
Industries 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 

Transportation equipment..............:.0--0:---- : ie ee ee Bee 147.1 144.6 134.0 116.92 114.62 103.79 
JNTTRGRENDE BAG FORRES occ ccc cconroneennoneoononnanet nace eae Seer ert pint ee SSB SS Dil 256.6 118.79 Tele 110.40 
INIOLOTEV.CHIG CS teeeeenterr tec: tocee etn ee tay Rane se eee ieee 173.3 170.6 156.2 135.47 13156 108.21 

Motor vehicle parts and accessories................ tae. § ee 201.1 195.6 162.3 113.88 109.54 102.92 
atinoadsandimolling StOCK CGUIDIMENt  ...9) 40 semen eres cence eee 64.5 64.4 61.9 99 .09 100.33 95.44 
Shipoullding anc Pepa, cee. 2. ceca. A ee ne ee wad ONG 15052 143.7 104.43 104.30 99.57 
Non-ferrous metal products.................. ae gee ee ewe ee) 142.8 134.6 OWES 107.23 101.96 
ATUIMINT PLO CUCtSeee see ees re eee i ee ee ae 147.0 146.0 145.5 104.67 104.14 97.34 

TEYREISS ual COC Y a YOLESTH JON AOE NBLOUN gore ee seas sacemnete snewlicadees seereaasee ecco emnsecBosenaee 129.8 128.8 Ged 102.21 102.07 101.14 
Smmeltimogei Gate Caer veees reer ane é Ne Rapa Re rd 20 Oy 152.5 stl) 144.9 117.30 117.41 111.14 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..... eee Le eae 179.8 179.0 166.7 101.96 101.70 96.32 
Heavy electrical machinery......... EERE RRS, co On och ee P32 R0 Sil, 123.0 108.90 108.13 104.58 
Telecommunication equipment...... ee As eee SRO Bh PP DO 99.22 97.98 ODES 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. ee ee ee i te ea 164.5 103.42 104.24 98.17 
TAY POLO CUICES 5, fete tec cccsactenceettrtote: C2 ar ee ter 99.2 99.4 94.6 91.57 91.83 86.56 
Glassmindselass: PLrOGuCtSe eee cc aoe Ce 199.3 19657 183.4 Die. 97.06 92.44 
Prices ett Oc mm ANGL COAL. crease oases ON cb -cvecses pS svikanenneanmectons 130.0 13255 141.2 141.83 140.27 133229 
Petroleum refining and products............ ae 323 134.6 144.1 142.90 141.42 133.96 

BRE Rate TOUTES tee eee aac clen dc ROCESE Lac. Aa vs couches agen nten naan shapranate 148.9 150.0 140.5 109.58 109.67 106.01 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ..........0..0.0.:c cece 141.9 141.6 129.4 98.82 98.94 95.20 

CMe Met eA NG ALES Weegee acer i wtp at onan grease qutdiownts co siecben 160.6 168.9 158.4 126.18 124.14 119.11 
INiscellane ous mManUfAactunine IMGUStEICS ..0..crces-cseceee-csucesucneeeseceuresecue=seus 175.6 L7G 168.0 81.88 81.42 (ese, 
(CONISTON (Gs aten ae dee oosdloce tae wate ceee pega Ae ee ner pene er Aa 154.7 160.8 137.8 108.38 109.53 98.52 
SGI ea STEAL CM SAICELIING pecec tegen cngr gern. too -ncecaeerarvasesdeptnucnenceri ant 163.6 168.9 141.6 116.79 117.20 106.11 

Pie ies Set E tel PCS ATI SEL CCUS ca. costes ace rte n scene sheen ssasar reads esseuensnaentotee 139.8 147.3 131.6 92.09 94.97 Sal? 
ELECTRIC AND MOTOR TRANSPORTATION .............0.000:0c 68.6 63.9 5), 7 64.07 60.49 66.72 
SAV A Ee ee Re NR EN oc cee ooh accuse NC Cee oc ear Sons Roaneeeb eae Rowe aueeae 210.6 Dieo 189.2 66.53 66.44 62.29 
FSIS QUI! TRESUB UTES TA NES, oo aco seee conncocoacnde soSococauca ease es suger ode aedesnSeebeb coeopucecarBea Sa7, Wiis 159.8 49.64 49 23 47.32 
Demtidries nndsdry Cleaning plants ® ef.......det. Lb n..ce fetta: bcc ccrceeeedenennes 176.9 176.1 164.3 57.74 58.01 54.75 
INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE..............-..-:. reese Bc eee A ee 143.5 143.5 134.7 93.51 93.70 87.94 


ee ee ea 8 88 8888 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in employment and payrolls. Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 


TABLE C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage-Earners, by Provinces 


ee ee le ee ee ee ae TTS eee ae 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
November October November November October November 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 40.4 39.3 38.9 1.87 17 (1 fe) 
ING VAtSCOlla Saye ete ee 40.8 Ai 41.6 1.84 1382, 1.78 
iNew, Brlinswickew= es... 41.4 AD 41.8 8s 1.83 isa 
OUCDO CR ce se ctecs: 42.3 A) AOD 8 1.93 1.92 1.83 
CONT ATION ee od eae acces 41.7 41.7 Ail De BY Day DAs 
(MIB IFRVI@) OY as nc) dae cee + Alt eS SEC ae eR 40.4 40.6 40.6 192 1.93 1.86 
Says) earl BERIT Bo sosaoone sec pete Hoes aioe pee sce conde ner eonece emer 40.1 41.1 38.8 DMS 216 Dil 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................c:00 40.2 40.9 40.7 2520 2.19 Del 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)...........:.000+ S38 38.1 38.2 2.68 2uGY 2.54 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 


plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 


























Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings Average weekly wages 
Noy. Oct. Noy. Nov. Oct. Noy. Nov. Oct. Noy, 
Industry 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INVENTING eee Sos cles eet ee es eee ee eee 43.1 43.3 43.0 2.49 2.48 2.34 107.27 107.65 100.68 
IN etal init Octet ere era cee eee 42.7 42.8 42.6 2.58 2.58 2.41 110.02 110.18 102.75 
S70) a as ae bets A ren Rn A Oh cri i Pe ip 42.8 42.2 43.1 2.07 2.07 OH 88.53 87.54 82.26 
Oihermetaiee ce ees ee eee 42.7 42.9 42.5 DD ko) 2.70 DB 115.34 S16 109.03 
@opper-lOldasilverren sess eee 41.3 40.6 40.9 2.50 eas. eis 103.21 102.66 94.82 
cone eek ee Renee ck Se me en Te 45.9 47.1 45.9 2.91 2.93 2.81 133.50 STO 129.06 
NSPan Uh eres ae ke eee ee 40.3 37.4 40.5 3e15 3.16 3.14 126.90 118.34 WPA GPS 
ICIS Sos sano ace, Mog er rien a AE ae men ann 43.2 43.8 43.3 DSi Dos 2.24 102.34 103.48 96.87 
Coys Bee Oe Mat le Oar OO oe ean 44.2 44.5 44.2 1.99 1299 195 87.80 88.61 85.94 
OilFand natural ease oe eee ee 42.0 42.8 41.9 2.87 2.87 Dade, 120.43 ODT 114.17 
IN OM= MCCA eee es acs aM ee hice es oe ee eee 44.8 45.3 44.4 PoP 225 Pelt LOSS 102.01 96.20 
ASS DESTOSME. 5.5: eth eee 44.6 43.4 44.5 2.49 2.49 2.43 111.05 108.16 108 .06 
MANTEIFACTUIRIIN Gree eee eee ne 41.5 41.6 41.2 2.16 DS 2.04 89.65 89.37 84.04 
iDutablessoodSwae sae certs me ee 42.2 42.2 41.7 DBs Doe BM 98.89 98.41 92.04 
INon-durablessoodsi st eet eee 40.8 41.0 40.8 1.96 1.95 1.86 79.89 79.98 76.04 
LEVeYOLa! BNAVG! [BEASTIE ER cso ctl cocacasoner soecenecneneenececenccoubbe 40.8 41.2 40.5 1.87 1.84 LAA 76.17 75.84 71.63 
Meat ne duGt sie eee eee 41.5 42.0 41.3 Ye 2 Dol) 2.03 88.03 88.86 83.89 
CannedianG Gurediis iis e..eteceesen tenes 36.3 37.6 34.4 1.30 1.26 1.25 47.13 47.19 43.03 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 39.8 39eS Soe loz 1.49 1.38 60.62 SHO 54.10 
Grain products eset eee ee 41.8 43.2 42.9 2.06 2.07 1,97 85.98 89.54 84.77 
Bread and other bakery products.................. 41.1 41.0 40.8 1.82 1.82 Ws 74.77 74.71 71.28 
Biscuitscan dicta kcisteaeres te a eee eee 39 <1 40.1 39.0 1.69 1.67 1.61 65.94 67.11 62.72 
Distilledsicuons eee en ee 42.8 43.2 41.4 2.49 2.49 RSS) 106.68 107.45 97.41 
Maltshiquors 2a eee ete. on) levered enn 39.9 40.1 39.1 2.70 Desf 258 107.72 108 .37 100.82 
Confectioners ae oer reise, OES) 41.2 40.6 1.51 1253 42 60.98 62.94 57.76 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ eee POLE! Sis U 38.9 Pails) 2.41 2.01 81.62 90.86 78.45 
Raab DeTEprOductsae eee PO ob Re aes Cas AE 2) 42.8 42.4 Des 2.23 Dm 94.52 95.39 89.50 
RUbbemtootwedla a oan ne eS 39.8 41.2 42.4 1.64 1.64 TSH 65.53 67.71 66.40 
Othemrubber products ee eee 43.3 43.4 42.4 2.43 2.44 esi 105.36 106.15 97.85 
eather products <7 otor  ee e ee 40.3 39.3 40.9 1.49 1.49 1.42 59.95 58.47 SoD 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................. 40.0 38.4 40.3 1.45 1.46 1.38 58.14 25). 85) 55.66 
Othenmleather products. ase eee 41.0 41.0 41.9 1.55 1.54 1.49 63.44 63.31 O2e29 
Textile products (except clothing).......0.....ccccc0. 42.7 42.6 42.7 1.66 1.65 Hh Ses 70.89 HOwSu 67.62 
Cotton yarn and broad woven gooda............ 42.7 42.3 42.1 1.70 1.69 1.64 72.46 71.68 68.94 
Wo ollenke OodSt men cere eee ate ee 43.6 43.9 42.9 iho ie 1.44 65.87 66.22 61.74 
SAMMI NEN tertiles Anal SS ceanecennancoeeeeeetcores 42.1 41.8 43.3 1.80 1.79 wi) Te Ul 74.97 1BCSS) 
Filament yarn and staple fibres.............. 40.3 40.7 42.4 2.16 2.16 2.02 87.15 87.80 SSE 
Spun yarnmand fabrics)... 43.6 42.8 44.2 iho ByI 1.49 eas 65.78 63.85 6smlS 
Clothing: (textile. amd fut). sco cirasest sev eeeetvacs 1 B58 39.0 38.6 1.40 1.4] 33 53) 7 54.95 51.29 
Ie Sod Mos fata CaN Soe ian Sam ON ew Rae po Ce B34 38.5 38.6 1.40 1.40 eel Doe 53.99 50.60 
Womienis clothings... ::2.ccses ss eeeteee coe BOR, B68 35.9 1.47 io 1.41 527,42 56.34 50.60 
CTE POOR SNe tee tes ee ea 42.3 42.6 42.8 t332 eit 1.26 55.98 TH) OY 54.01 
Wood Prodictse Ieee. xR flueless 41.6 41.8 41.9 192 1.91 1.83 79.79 79.91 Gail 
paw. and planing miillss....2<ft-otnese ec 40.5 40.6 40.8 2.05 2.03 1.98 82.86 82.47 80.64 
Plywood and veneer millls..........0.cccccccecccscee. 39.0 si) I 40.7 2.05 2.04 1.97 80.08 79.90 80.10 
Sash, door and planing mills........................ 43.8 43.2 43.7 1.68 1.69 1.59 73.59 IZAS8 69.34 
Sawai liste cess, chen ste en ee a ee 39.8 40.3 39.6 2) DoS 2.16 87.11 86.65 85.53 
PRICOUG vere eer cr aos ee ee ee ee 43.9 44.3 44.1 1.74 1.74 1.64 76.35 Hele Vg? 
Other wood products: .g.-22 soe. ocesdieccscticcssdescece: 42.4 42.9 42.8 1.63 1.63 1251 69.16 69.97 64.80 
ADEPT OCUCHS emt a cin abi ghee ein 42.2 42.2 42.0 23 Dove 2.39 106.98 106.14 100.25 
Buipiind paper ctralise see 42.3 42.1 41.9 BAS PTE 2259 116.55 114.92 108.59 
Other paper products’ i ctesc.duceteks te-on ies, 42.2 42.5 42.0 2.00 2.00 1.89 84.29 84.97 79.18 
Paper boxes and bags.........0....ccceseeceeseeee 42.5 42.6 42.2 2.00 2.01 1.88 84.47 85.61 Waa 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 39.5 39.6 39.4 2.63 2.61 2.48 103.61 103.38 97.96 
a a et 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, by Industry (Concluded) 





Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly wages 

















Noy. Oct. Noy. Noy. Oct. Nov. Noy. Oct. Nov. 
Industry 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TEOMPATIGEStCCL PIOGUCtS cece cttreete yer retest re ereee 42.1 42.3 42.1 2.45 Dats PAS) 103.03 103.49 98 .02 
Nag UN AA THOS) ETN OVSS OWES. scomenceccepseoecascocosase: 40.7 41.6 40.5 2.61 2563 2.43 106.12 109.49 98 .29 
IBOvlensratiden late: \WWOl Keene sss eeitmeecenc epee! 44.4 44.8 43.2 2235 eid) 2.24, 104.49 106.06 96.93 
Babricatedsand structural steel.........0..0.--. 42.2 43.0 42.5 2.36 Doe) 2226 99.45 102.72 OGaa2 
Lard waberain@etOO] Sis cteet eter eee ter, 43.2 42.9 43.1 2.09 2.08 1.97 90.07 89.23 84.94 
Heating and cooking appliances.................... 41.4 42.2 41.4 Bodlil Dall 1,99 87.40 89.17 82.50 
TPOMECASUIMN SMM ee eee eee Cc sonee sada cose: 43.0 43.2 42.8 2.40 2.41 O28 NOSE 22 103.90 97.32 
Nac hiine aye it GUS thei leenengenen ener renee see 43.5 43.3 43.3 2S DP BIS) Dine 102.11 101.59 95.94 
Pray TRO GAME! SUSE | ocemccetcnscoconasenpeecenesees 40.6 40.6 41.0 2.86 2.86 Deh 116.20 NS) Os) TLS 
Sheetemeta la pnOGuctSwese sees ee eh cers. 41.5 42.0 41,7 2.30 2.30 220) 95.60 96.40 Oles5 
WWiinerctl (awite prOGUCtSin sas. -ctees ese ct eeae 41.7 42.1 43.1 2.30 2 NS) 2.26 95.96 96.37 97.56 
SLAMS HOLA OMe UIPIMe Item eee neers re seasons 42.6 41.9 40.4 2.61 Dao 2.40 111.34 108.61 96.87 
PNTTREAY BHANGL TORI RIS’, os ocsocoocdo nas acocnoaddonoeeceemsnnocbsated 42.7 42.6 41.8 2.54 Fs) 2.36 108.54 107.68 98.75 
INIOLOnEVe IC es memmiennnrt etre erent, ree 44.3 43.3 37.8 2.90 2.86 2.60 128.41 123.82 98.03 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 43.0 41.5 41.7 PL SOT Poy) Deas 110.39 104.71 98.13 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 40.2 40.1 40.9 2.42 2.45 2.30 97.26 98.27 93.82 
Shipbuilding and repairing ..c.............600..d0000. 41.1 41.0 41.0 2.50 2.50 2.38 102.82 102.41 97.66 
SIN On feLEOUS MMCtAlEpPLOUUC (Sema mnerasts.1-- sees 41.9 41.9 41.3 2.40 2.40 Dei 100.49 100.31 95.29 
AN quran veanUtenl [eyroye WEES « 40-5--oode connsasesesseccoreaa queens 42.9 43.0 41.5 Pn Alb DAs 2.04 92.38 91.62 84.86 
IBtassandscOppel PLOCUCUSmerestsseeeret etree teeee: 42.4 42.3 43.5 2.29 229 DE2S 97.19 96.75 96.87 
CHa aa Ba aNGal SRE NUTTY 5 so oooandezoceeaconouaaneecoononce: 41.1 41.2 40.3 2.69 2.68 2.58 110.86 110.51 103.96 
Other non-ferrous metal products................ 42.8 42.7 42.4 1.84 1.86 i738 132911 19239 73.46 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...............0.00.: 41.5 41.7 41.4 Das 2.14 2.04 89.05 89.08 84.44 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment... 42.3 42.1 41.9 Deo 2.36 ee, 100.05 99.32 05233 
Telecommunication equipment...................... 40.7 40.8 40.5 1.92 1.90 ih gto? Tals Wes) WAV 
SYRIA OS cscusctnnc as SSRs ARESASSERHeEct Soke Ee UE 42.4 42.9 43.0 2.08 2.09 2.05 88.16 89.57 88.15 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANCES ote eM ne Stee eteere ek 39.2 40.1 39OR7 2.24 a22 27,09 87.79 89.02 83.05 
IWiresan deca ble mean inners en nee eacaaee es 44.4 44.3 43.3 2.41 2.42 Da 106.91 107.02 98.51 
Miscellaneous electrical products.................. 41.5 41.9 41.8 2.04 2.04 W855) 84.85 85.53 81.54 

SINOnatmera lie miNekal PLOGUClSsenceterrceecsssesceesce: 44.2 44.8 44.4 2e23 2.24 2.10 98.47 100.09 93".29 
BO ile 2 Lots ee le ire Ree ce 42.5 42.8 43.2 2.01 2.00 1.88 Sons2 85.42 81.16 
GlassrandeclassproGuctS sens sess cee- 42.1 42.0 41.7 BPI) Dele ae ANS OB rail 93.47 88.82 

IProductsroiperoletmrand Cal eeeererreer te atte. 42.5 42.5 42.5 2.98 2.98 PAteyl) 126.95 126.51 121.86 
Petroleum refining and products.................. 42.5 42.5 42.3 3.03 3.02 2.90 128.55 128532 122.74 
Ghicnucalliproductsmeernar tree ee res. 41.2 41.4 41.0 Die 32 Das 226 95.70 96.30 92.88 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 40.0 3), 7) 39.6 1.83 1.86 eral Ware22, 73.79 69.84 
Acidsmalkalisnan@isalltsuesree eee reereeerensa rn. 42.1 41.6 41.1 D8 Df 2.60 114.85 112.98 106.94 
CTU ZCrS eee ee eee ns oec setae 41.5 41.4 42.0 2.46 2.46 Oeil 102.02 101.91 96.86 
[Penbayes) Siaval WAN MANSINES, -..o-nncnsoscosqoascosn soa neceee HORSE 41.4 41.8 40.6 Deis PY MN 2.05 88.92 89.68 83.25 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41.6 41.6 41.8 1.70 1.68 1.66 10.59 Oe 69.19 
Professional and scientific equipment.......... 41.2 40.8 40.7 1.97 197 1.96 81.10 80.52 79 .83 
CKOINISIORS ONE ARTOIS: 1 sancnanoncceeserue tee oneeos ee cn See Eee nee 41.8 43.2 Ales 2.54 Del Desk 106.42 108.40 95.98 
Butidme and general engineering. ..,,..................... 41.6 42.4 Ale? ale 2.74 2.52 114.82 116.03 103.83 
iE Callin tanec aaeiaee baie we a Ree cae a ee ee Pn 40.7 41.4 40.3 aS Daft DES DFO i235 OTs 
Generalien cineca r te eerste 46.5 47.2 46.3 2.86 2.84 POW | 132.96 134.07 116.17 
Highways, ridges ANG SETECIS........2..ccccs..0-s000-aecere 42.4 44.9 42.2 2.04 2.03 1.88 86.68 2110 79.53 
ELECTRIC AND MOTOR TRANSPORTATION.. 44.5 45.1 44.5 D2 ap? DD, spop) 2.10 98 .86 99 .96 O38o2 
SEU RAVING ee Re eee cates ecesccceectnenevsesens 36.3 36.6 36.7 1.34 133 1.24 48.49 48.73 45.45 
TIOle ISpatiGetes (AlICAM (Sanne nceteeee tera ere eats 35—5 Sa 7 36m 1.26 Ie25 1.20 44.83 44.77 ANB 2hS) 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................+ 39,25 °39.7 39:6 12609 Sic2S  17i8 49.18 49.69 46.85 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
Se a a 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly 
Hours Wages (1949= 100) 
Worked Average Average 
Per Hourly Weekly Current 1949 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
5 $ 

MonthlyaAveraces (960) ieee eee Cert. ae tees a ea ie ee BON EY 8 40.4 is 71.96 172.4 134.5 

MonthlyeAverages] 961): ee eerecrscncscss ot ere eee eee ee ee 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 W380) 5 7/ 

MonthlyeAveragenl 9 O22 ese meer creer ert ere eee eee FO eee 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

Monthly Average 1963...........0..0.::0005 Ae ee 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Monthly sAvera ce uli 9 64. o rere c errs eres res rere cs eon ene rete ee eee 41.0 2.02 82.90 198.6 146.5 
Last Pay Period in: 

19642 NOVem ber res feces ag pce Orga Sen ne eae ee 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 

Decenibers a. eee ee BPs OS ohn SSO Ue eit Mee heal, 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 

1965— Janiatyerre ee ee noe re. coh AE. RIES on 8 oe! 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 

February........ le UN SINE oc 3, ee Re eee MR Pe ee Redes RMR ees 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 

Watch, ee aco oe Nee ee Sade ee ee eee ee 41.3 Dalit 87.07 208 .6 STS 

ADP Set Sot rena Oty, 1 05 One 20 ae Ge ee MO Le) ee, 41.1 Doth 86.96 208.3 151.0 

INI se ee eters ed Se LO ed © MO Rae 41.1 DAM 86.63 207.4 149.2 

UIT ese Ree rece tee sei eRe, RR ee eek ke 41.2 2.11 86.89 208.2 149.2 

iui ya eee acer oe et eet he Uw tae eC ere a: Age. Mel eer ae 40.8 2.09 85.36 204.8 146.9 

NUS USUMR. Meese ck rt eee ee ed a ee eae ee Aen ee eet 41.1 2.09 86.01 206.1 148.2 

September ccs tee aan tiee sso ear ere ee Ce ea ee eerie ae eee 41.3 A) Als} 87.88 210.5 iil oil 

OCOD RA ccc. Pere Saas occ Rees a gree ace a 41.6 2.15 89.37 214.1 152.7 

INGO VETIDET Peeters rte t ects decane teehee ec ahaer TTae e  A 41.5 2.16 89.65 214.8 152.6 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 7Preliminary. Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- prepared in National Employment Service offices and proc- 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employ- essed in the Unemployment Insurance Section DBS. See also 
ers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports Technical Note, page 67, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 


i 


Unfilled Vacanciest Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ee en ae eS I ee a a ce en nee eS oe hms se _ 
End of: 
PCOLUAT VEL OL pettiness cere So ineneesvdaes 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878 , 342 
Pee B rary, 1962 sk ee cscs cheap top etee Les eesesenssGoseaces 12,308 13,073 25,381 585,555 161,992 747,547 
| FeSyef gh ein aml BO ee eee ee ee 13,412 13,930 27,342 591,207 163,864 755,071 
BCOrU Aryl 9645 Ae eves eeiceagtrseccagee crete Are anvwes 18,323 17,154 35,477 508,125 154,378 662,503 
re eee 8 es ee ee eee 
erie 1905. ae Geek tee res es ecncane' 23,167 16,364 39,531 453,555 153,426 606,981 
Se ye ae ee ee 
IMarChpl 9 G5 ec Rane ee sresae ace tact 27,436 19,898 47,334 447,673 149,274 596,947 
PT OOS: pic eee Sis Senscdstideieh Gh atersse ss 35,094 24,548 59 ,642 397,193 142,760 539,953 
LOE ON Le nie ae ene 2 ae Se 38,765 26,560 65,325 277,216 124,123 401,339 
BV Te wel 9G Si eee ees oa ees cet hese ness 36,285 24,739 61,024 238, 646 144,684 383,330 
TELIA SUG, c0 Se Oe. 20 Re eee 2S renee 36,995 23,608 60,603 207,721 132,254 339,975 
VOUS TAL 9G Sig, Pi oes ais van tee Gaensnnases 40,318 30,236 70,554 173,158 111,601 284,759 
Bemtcmmber L9G SI exercises in scones 43,058 28,809 71,867 144,812 100, 407 245,219 
Octoberal OG see esse ores eee ees 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
INOvermbensl OOS meee ereeetc eee eres. 48 ,183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
Wecembergl CGS mew cee et ese 30,037 20, 866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 
TEVA YEE Vig Ri NSIS, ge Rey re ener 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
CUT ALY sl COU (eee te idence = 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563 ,806 


Cee en  ———— Ee 


*Latest figures subject to revision. +Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected from 1962-1965 and in January 1965- 
January 1966 


a 





Registrations received Vacancies notified Placements effected 
Year and month Male Female Male Female Male Female 
a Gre 
FN ee AT ote ee sa antie foes sc ec as thnestvertapueunree me bncbeonts 3,177,423 1,171,111 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
(OYE EET, ae neces toron cee oo re eo ee ere re 2,912,511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1OG4PZSY carte ae eee. A eee reo) ae 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845 ,696 395,380 
MS NY CAT Re ees oscec thas recs token ck aceasta seabed sores 2,741,172 1,165,713 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 392,277 
CTRGR SS ETO Ta on or BARR re 272,107 100,622 65,179 34,426 53,989 23,938 
IO Resa BY 6 Tig ig i pe ean ee ea Perens 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
TIM Bel oi ath ace oa ice ee 236,435 87,317 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 
NCSI at cARaSRpeiees 2°, paren Risen) eee 212,743 84,512 89,202 42,378 67,731 26,976 
iV ESS CN LA sae Gere ters eer peers 191,819 86,629 103 ,280 47,189 81,804 32,057 
EVILS eee ae can eater eas a So 227,386 112,387 96,397 48,555 79 344 34,544 
PECL en oe ee th chica ap se a estan 213,029 105, 862 91,126 48,495 73,347 38,034 
(NE Rae JR eee men ©, SP Rina gece 203,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78,643 42,910 
REFS LEMMIPNED ache ets fn enn cp inant de eae aa oecteonstis> 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 
fet 07s eee, VEU | elements 5 fot tee Penne 192,182 92,918 92,067 39,869 73,120 29,113 
if Son] 0 el of Ree ae ee a RR CR eRe err Pe 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 31,113 
[Bae abel es gee Ue ees errno e ree 303 ,524 102,536 72,004 45,614 70,786 42,187 
GG FAAS aes es can ste cccas eve int rneratasesenceeneeevezrncenses 287, 704 98 , 603 2,912 34,959 60,237 26,037 


ee  ———————CCOCO“#ENE 
*Preliminary. Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in January 1966* 








Change from 
January 
Industry group Male Female Total 1965 
AGRICULDURE! FISHING DRAPBRUN Ginter e tee ee 530 31 561 — 200 
©) FRIES TURE Vee ees ha oc occa | en yn See ROR Re ee ge hes eA Sete eee e210 31 1,241 — 450 
MINING OUARIRA ING ANTS OLEs WiEICU Sie ocsceeescceerestecat tenes csesoe eee reeee es 864 68 932 = 30 
ING Ceti TY eee acc stacey rece es ote kc ene ee ar ee ae ea ea oS 502 is 515 + if 
1 EU TEd Se a Ea NOR, EOP Pr Or EE Pe BTR ad Ne eee ee 205 41 246 - 81 
Noo ru= Le Gaal stan it 25 as terse eae oe or essen eRe oer cee ee Rca a 29 3 3 = 16 
Quarrying, clay, andisand! pitsh:.<2e seees cc. coerce ere ee ee 32 _ 32) + 1 
PROS POCUIN Oeste eee ee ocean cs Ree I Sra ar cna Ra en Ree 96 iil 107 + 9 
IMANUWIBA CT URING FARE cckisccsteescSetectes ete cc cases ee Oe es 13,461 6,580 20,041 + 679 
Boodstand beverages ss tase. tere re eee ee ee 1,136 853 1,989 = 94 
Tobacco and! tobacco. products. exis sees. <.cexccassnsacencoehe nee nate ese es okt cons ee RR 13 26 39 ae 11 
RUDDER PLrOCMUICIS eee eet ater ree mee re ee eee eee 224 Ce 301 a 93 
WeatheraprodUcts serie esc csees acest eerste aeiacs Tee nan co te ee 302 300 602 + 90 
Mextilemnroducts (excep tcl otitis) haan: meena eres eee 583 321 904 — 52 
Clothing: (textiletand Ur) 2 ce te nea sea cos cess eae 514 1,905 2,419 + 157 
Wood products ese: ivcciscevcose Maret ete tne ceceuptestevicten TERR esses ee 1,793 228 2,021 + 56 
Papen Produits Meng tear ccccsctersscce te RE aee ert Si carsscaec  sech ch reese eRe ee 938 218 1,156 +" 133 
Printings publishingandrallied Andustricsiemesssscecevaeeeteeemereterees eee 623 403 1,026 + 77 
Tromfand steel Products Mo ivcc.ce..cete ete tec ccscee cece nee eee te Meee 3,048 422 3,470 + 4 573 
Titans portavionvequipmicitt se cresscer seetemttes eres ee ceseece ey oe ee Ale) 284 1,997 — §825 
INon=terrousumetal products .-cteeee eerste ne ee 470 2, 642 — 4 
Electrical apparatusvand, supplicSe se cies cc. scscs.02< cass ses shee Ret itetex cove ss nasi es 605 481 1,086 + 104 
INOn-metalligaminena la rOd UCtS nase e aaa eet ae eee 409 183 542 + 61 
Broguctssol petro leunmyat dsc all emma a eeee ets ee eee aie ee 32 17 49 ~ 6 
Gheticaliproducts ss sc. aicatpereseac taser oes see ena eee ea 597 276 873 + 124 
Miscellaneouspil amit a GL Ulta i OatI CUS iil es eae reecte erence eee ee 461 464 925 + 181 
CONSER UGTIOING . cccasiyotceracstaces steels eee eee ees: 8,365 202 8,567 se 
General: contractors tacstecu. cient eerces Cotte ne ne eee 5,596 120 515 TUG + 886 
Special trade contnactore. se 56th eee, ee ee 2,769 82 Qos — 34 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION ...........cccccccccccceeees 6,553 326 6,879 + 2,104 
Transportation rs: le ik ss.ccechschreatitea eee eon ree ee eee 6,139 126 6,265 + 1,945 
SLOKA SEs cB messes cere ae te reac ae Se eee ee ae ee EE ee 278 43 BT 4 41 
CCEA NTA UOT CCRT saeco ve fs 2a ves varchar ee EE 136 MSy7/ 293 + 118 
PUBLIC UTILITY OPERATION. .5e:4:5-00 ee eee Te ANA ae Ae 195 43 238 + 33 
TRAD Bee s..4h in et ec Oe OO. ee ee ee ae ee UU 3,522 11,294 = tO Se, 
Wholesale. sic. 28 se 0 aecc2 8 ce: Soh eae Wee tske «os oe ee 3,101 1,158 4,259 + 399 
jo) || ee ae a eS eens ee, ere oe | Te Rape caie | ae «| Ee 4,671 2,364 7,035 + 583 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 2524.65.62 eee 841 989 1,830 + 102 
DEY [OB abc E DR oe cdncss) SOE Ee a, ee 20,446 14,245 34,691 + 4,275 
Community or public service, 4.1, 28s. .....t. eee ee ee 1,076 1,367 2,443 + 326 
GOVERMENT SELVICE Hs. £55. cosec. terete Rotana a 10,242 4,514 14,756 + 2,340 
IR CCLEATOM!SCLVECES M5502. s555 ccs See aa steer 303 177 480 0 
Business service.............. OE oy eT ee Set. Phe! | eee 910 578 1,488 — 609 
WELSOMAL SELVICE LMA Ss sss cescens Sede tse Miedo daanclcossaa Rc ee F915 7,609 15,524 + 2,218 
RAIN TOTAL hed cccscssued ceases tei csinciciieas ee ee ee 60,237 26,037 86,274 + 8,347 
a AS eee 
*Preliminary. 


Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at January 31, 1966* 





Registrations on Hand 











Occupational Group Male Female Total 
Pr eCSSON a ATC sIAN AC eh ala w OLK CLS yereeecatarg ter aetece era eera conc ceeresi casement cet nes seasten necro seve 8,047 2,187 10,234 
Bee Sal WU OE CLS Petree ats ees OER s ccc PRT Fr ceh se Sa Se CLS us Ris teat iano BAUS one scusweuwasd okasawesdcesiahs 18,797 45 ,348 64,145 
BSR O LIC LS eR EM eee MSMR ne arama rns eee ie (asian tren, Soar feck ccc asec usats vu tv coe lbacséloevecavstureeatidugss 7,904 16,759 24,663 
res tN SEE ICS WOT ROES 0 ee de 82a ceetny car co en nceaatage tence ccacsacdedentsssaekocancesandtanigeeszigeong 39,426 30,227 69,653 
STi 111 ee Ne ere ere MMPI RE occ tik cai Ueto Sin csaiavamh cua aiovas vores tsvavsbncesesnaiciiasedoutens 4,194 107 4,301 
MRL RIPE WIR IS COLE SIL S MONS LOZ SHIM, occ nda petage capiiscsnnstsag epyscgiicweorors abosadeeuantecheniphpnenepe> ia 8,502 806 9,308 
Biallocmandesermias KMlleG cwOLKeLs creer rern ee eect recs cspeeteec aes ces cececceeeae sy osee censcesse see ses@acesacsdeecccateserseye OSS 5 i 19,510 190,067 
oO odranGdukindreas produetsr mC iLO DACCO) ges geetece tere cee dees es cse sans fesservese-osceseeeessegsyseteezecas Se 566 2,141 
BLOX TLIC SUMELOLINITI 2 ROl Concerts nents tetas ac cat ae ceeatte caesar MenPeahes te sewaerdedensaetoas ven See Me 2,410 ISS 14,735 
MUM ete AN GNM beta PLO GUCISsmrenee tes ee «acc. .cccrcer des cane sce teens eawssccoaeesseioeeaet i oaedcwere ashe steeecvamiactes 18,476 135 18,611 
“Dab eyes per ofa) 0 23 ag ng 9 Toe eee RR ee ee eee eee 2211 411 1,632 
[Lecenlavere cava hd Spit nein (oy Reye OLS sae aadamauleanmeennce semanas MS Le cna eee ree eomamee tee eee 866 880 1,746 
STONEMCLAVEANI CRS LASSEDLO WUCUS amr mnt teuntear i ati sates crn share atacn.cetuee senate eee eee 607 49 656 
eee Be Nsh LC ee re ape aso cds da naatathy ve qeav vs eancaned vdaalawer ee ceecrapageas 10,696 888 11,584 
TEIROTATGAT snack toceioithe eee in ooh i Saran Ni eee oe nen ne ee ae re eee 1,656 993 2,649 
Beare aET AU HONY OK UT ERENC CER tec, elec on ds nat sh segs ama cantly ypheapdcena ona nssus «sounu>sstahaepnidg vencobaansti DH 58 is 
WHATS VILE Rt oct Soa saeereeres ce nance ie bya EMRE AUS 9 a ae ener ae one ee re oe 1,314 — 1,314 
CGO IS EUIC EL OL EN er sad RANE ct sounder ape aides sata vad Seeaaace of aeO ae 56,202 — 56,202 
SG SmI TEE AEST SO GTC EL fe nec cag ccd tn aCe ce ctpace risen noes ssanenctesenu tn sieMmusaraaspag 33,849 115 33,964 
Deere IOS ATIC PUL OUC WLLL aeons cares Mesehirtcvsaedosencepanei+ soaessoatacohsvonscatonecsmestcTopacennale 813 5 818 
BAC CAATICES CLLViCC Menereeen tte eet ease miner ee erased: Moose vauss cu cuoasnith ss tebew serials 5,054 1,884 6,938 
@thetas killedeanceserii-S kil lec lemme os sce ee eee eects Seber vate eaters tase faancaceteers amen ee erin: 23a 35/1, 862 24,219 
TERSY ENING: coaosedee ad@acce naar brecneere ole ceViodinn ek pO ORR att SEE E A ESOOn: tne ee ee eee eae eee eee 4,624 302 4,926 
DD OE Ye ROS ge we Riese LAE vk vena cn saeath casas eanissSk okays <teancauhunuethconnsdsVensedtornerehepeardeg 6,920 37 6,957 
METS eClavOn cs Mammen mee neem tern 0 as cciscuea est te anc te eapeeeded dosed anne sacase seiacdecconammmtiae secs 146,871 32,161 1792032 
OO Cl Patl Gat © 3 COO meena meee ee ear ee ee ts coe. anaaate sr sasnrsnaseduenaianeteeemeeere ses 6,912 10,347 e259 
jLyormalorere: aire! JRUTeM Se yo} Ce Ye LLCS 5 ccuscoovoseo opbsbaanoo todo late cossnccaenede obec oeeR coer eee ent iaasacbaceoce qnocodaoa = 15,797 541 16,338 
ee 0 Ot Ed eee ee ac oc eas sce parle eqn hes ots cnc sands acesnn werk searsthennaseoneansb ashes 4,199 757 4,956 
(CYOTATS EHULOLTIGIIY « cocoocmmoooneonanecdancesscodesactocces S56 WOPEPERAPS eRe LET REEDED te PEC re ere 78,319 2 78,321 
Wtheraunskallecawy OLCrs eee: eee eee ees ge oe eee nes en cek see teases ces sates secduvadassaecsevarsyqress en eeee 41,644 20,514 62,158 
REESE ASNT C5) Mil CO) LN De orate ee ee er rene re een cre eee ncca sass aecnerahovas sins Accstssesststpeeendoatnieeesetersarer 404,298 147,105 551,403 
eens wre eee ee  .. ee eee Se 
*Preliminary. Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at January 31, 1966 


EEE eee rarrira irra nnnnnSnESenEEEE EERE EERIE ETS 























Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
: Year 53 Year “a Year 
Jan. 31, Jan. 29, Jan. 31, Jan. 29, Jan. 31, Jan. 29, 
Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 
NEWFOUNDLAND....... 25,096 26,347 Leiverpoo ling. cote es 583 660 Sainte Ol neeee eee 2,660 3,262 
Wormer Brooke ee 5,165 5,154 New Glasgow.............-.. 3,019 3,147 Styotephenaemese: aes 1,641 1,334 
Berean Maus oo cc.cnecsenes 2,614 2,483 S orn geal aie. ccgc,ceen cesta 829 845 SUSSEX pee ereescceae, 491 579 
Sime OWN Steen eee eeSile 18,710 S Vide ye eaeecee cece naeeeeee: 4,501 4,423 Woodstockgess.. 1,162 1,293 
Sydney Manes tecrs:-c 1,640 1,744 
PRINCE EDWARD A Dpabino),s nase onreceree er cccorr 2,021 1569 1 BOWE BE Care ec.n tees conees 173,609 185,320 
LS TEAUIN TD Reece ee 4,920 5,148 WY ATINOUtM sane reeeeece sss 3,167 3,205 JAMIN ese tee RR ters sotecseners 1,617 1,401 
CharlottetowMe as BR255 3,459 (AS DeStOStee errr ee 804 864 
SHUVE TETRIS GNSS ssnsocamconcont 1,665 1,689 NEW BRUNSWICK...... 29,980 30,967 Baie Comeat! 2... 253i 1,474 
Bathurstess.: eo 5,710 6,259 Beauharnoisis.c-.4-- 980 1,205 
INO VAS SCOTIA cane .e2e-- 27,610 29,099 Campbelltome.ee 2529 2,763 Bucking names seers 1,016 1,078 
PANES tae etnies. se. oe 1,091 1,067 Edmundston..............-. 2,202 2,344 Gausapscaliees sere. ae 1,742 1,818 
Bridgewater...........-....-.+: 1,680 1,886 Fredericton......... i tats 1,769 1,697 Ghandleraeaics.cnss25: 2,605 25535 
El alitaxcenern eee S28, Galits Minto, bee ees 294 319 @hicoutiniieeeen ete 2ee3o) 2,341 
HORS OTES Be seek lesedon 972 1,140 MOonctOonieees eee 8,198 8,002 G@owabsvilleseee es 520 536 
Kentyilles eet le 2,584 3,056 INeweastlomemn ite: 3,324 SS 1D 0lbea eee ene 1,446 1,036 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at January 31, 1966 (Concluded) 








Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
* Year 
Jan. 31, Jan. 29, 
Office 1966 1965 
Drummondville.............. 2,792 21D 
TREE OV ORTON ecomsecrecrwec cee 481 660 
Ores tvillewee eevee esse e227 1,049 
GASPO sess ree cacsteccesesecszesesss 1,976 1,901 
TAN DYereteeceeeesttectencsss 2,191 2,336 
MRL eee eenecentotrcartrscesesees 4,699 4,896 
JOlicttomemer eae: 4,809 4,378 
JONG Wiehe eeeeemneerert eres 2,364 PIPL 
Wachter scce tie secccess 748 920 
eac-VMiesanticuss.ccses-n eel, LOD 1,408 
a Mal baleen sesssecceet sess 2,339 2,563 
MA UGUC ee ccexe estes serese 735 801 
TG VIS sockceecooces costenssssetorteses 3,865 4,539 
omisevilleie essen GS 1221 
IMAGO 8. verstecorecvatatecenens 818 970 
1 TIES Ge ccoconeoncenceeeeserce 860 807 
IMatanet ness ersccccesercs 2,603 2,440 
Mont-Lauriet................ 745 938 
INMLOMtINA RNY se esrce eters 1,851 2,193 
WY OTRAS |e corcecuensoonconrccee 52,146 58,897 
New Richmonid.............. 1,875 1,871 
PortyAlited sce sea 1,045 1,189 
Québecs eee 15,622 155251 
FRIMOUSKtereetsseeeeesees Sraile 3,304 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 4,815 4,542 
IRObeiwall ees erence 1,628 1,183 
ROMY Messi cecscceee tects sacs 1,718 1,677 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.. 1,016 1237) 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.. 1,196 1,465 
Stew heresc sees 2,316 2,368 
Dts Elvacintie assesses 2,097 Zeal 
Sti Jeantere ee ees ameeD S40) 2,653 
Sis UST once} dt ST0S) 2,156 
Sept-llesteee ee ee 1,909 O27 
SHAWINIGAN. ...........0000ee0- 3,779 4,462 
Siler brookemme.s eee 6,051 5,864 
SOrel eee ene DTA 2,330 
Thetford Mines.............. 1,795 2,118 
BUPOIS-RIViCneS meeeeeseee: 5,090 5,550 
Wal LORS ss eee corte 1523 1,290 
Walleyviiel dieses secon 1,917 2,392 
WictOniawill @meeeeees 2,206 2,443 
Wille StxGeorgese. 2,418 2,989 
ONTARIO Re ae 1S45123 5 el let28 
PATI DTLOLe reese 296 431 
Barricwt.t: basse: 1,489 Pye) 
Belleville meee 1,962 2,085 
iBracebrid lenses ee 1,140 1,367 
IBY RENARD TOV Ns ccoceoncorocnectccer 1,226 1,524 
IBrantiond sess ees Dn aXov? 2,078 
Brockville sess eee 615 714 
Garletonsblaccee see 399 528 
(CIN EN ED, sscreroosanoceratecene 1,887 2,060 
CobOUr eee eee 705 1,009 
Collingwood...............6. 1,023 935 
Comwalleee ee 2,686 2,650 
Bllotieake eee ee 296 426 
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Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
i Year 
Jan. 31, Jan. 29, 
Office 1966 1965 

HOrtenicee sensors TEAL 698 
Ort TANCES sees 728 805 
Fort William.................. 2,049 2,482 
Galt ee a 899 1,279 
Gananoguere eee 347 351 
Goderich ene eee 440 584 
Guelph ee 1,356 1,254 
Hamiltonters eee i). S)8)5) 11,312 
Hawkesbury.................. 1,026 1,069 
Kapuskasing................. 596 442 
IRENOPaa tee et seein ees 1,065 1,264 
ISOS CO eee eeeeeeeeceneeetees 2,163 2,423 
Kirkland Lake.............. 830 747 
LRG HHEINVE IVETE scccrcormncocoosencconce: 1,931 eis) 
Leamington ee see 832 7192 
Teimdsayit.cmcccssemce eee 663 809 
Listowellee eee 237) 357 
london ere 4,863 5,047 
(ong Branches see Ba52 3,563 
IN BUGLE NIG bs ocostncncccenonnchece 1,316 1,517 
Napanee errs ees 754 1B 
INewalliskeard tenses: 396 471 
INGwimanketcewscirss eee 06 1,355 
Niagara Falls................ 2Ea83 2,743 
INOFthY Bayes 1,688 1,759 
Oakvyillemres ee 1,485 1S 
Orillia® ace eee 1,007 1,241 
Oshawa terete ae 3,986 6,091 
Ottaway ne ees 6,553 7,394 
Owen Sound.................. iRo21 e752 
Parry Sound.................. 502 519 
IRembro ken ener ens 1,526 1,719 
Perth comer ee rete 622 697 
Peterborough.................. Php, HONS 2,893 
PictOnee eee 557 646 
ROT Arthurs see 2,689 3,094 
Port Colborne................ 692 WT 
IPTescottene 773 941 
LEAST REN conse occennocsenronennor 447 555 
Dis Catharines sesseseees 3,723 3,518 
Yi LUO T ER ec snnonoonaoncer 763 939 
SAMNIAs can eee eee P22 2,474 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 25413 2,932 
SUMCOCS Areca ee 962 1,324 
Smiithsuleal sues 539 573 
Stra tlond aeeeees sees 460 860 
Sturgeon Falls................ 690 738 
SUGDUty eee eee 3,070 3,656 
SOND UTS eee 415 439 
(Rimini see 1,506 1,744 
MOTON(O meee eee 39,728 44,803 
SRTentOn seers eee 918 895 
Walkerton es ee 609 856 
Wallaceburg.................. 699 688 
Welland eee ees 1,708 2,177 
Weston serena eee 3,405 3,744 
Windsor eee Sy] (S7/ 5,332 
Woodstockee see 549 73 


Office 


Portage la Prairie.......... 
Phe vPase esse cee 


SASKATCHEWAN ......... 
Estevan tee eee 
loydminsteres 
IMIOOSGRaA Waren 


ALBEE RI AS ee oe 
Bidirmore se 


Kethbridges ese 
MedicinevHate seen 
IRedmD Gee ee ee 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.... 
FA bbOtsfordeeeremese tte 
Chilliwackme eee 
Courtenayae ste 
Cranbrookee ee 


New Westminster.......... 
IRenticlOnee eee 


iPrincerGeorcenes ee 


PrincesRupertessns.s 
Quesnel ee 


*Preliminary. 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
we Year 
Jan. 31, Jan. 29, 
1966 1965 
22,886 26,781 
2,154 2,598 
1,414 1,554 
Di 215 
1,098 1,264 
391 529 
17,617 20,621 
18,841 21,606 
293 510 
469 514 
1,391 1,639 
1,259 1,475 
220 2,708 
4,918 5,298 
4,554 5,086 
1,012 1,192 
368 478 
DPI) 2,706 
27,142 32,220 
303 490 
8,622 10,002 
470 530 
11,428 13,964 
285 305 
757 893 
2,693 3,031 
1,269 1,440 
135 1,565 
67,196 71,426 
1,593 1,800 
2,438 2,537 
1,596 1,963 
1,057 962 
1,033 1,273 
943 1,418 
2,269 DA OS 
1,824 1,908 
1,385 1,561 
944 1,022 
8,987 9,828 
2,165 2,549 
931 1,192 
DD, B25) 1,894 
(ie 1,883 
875 848 
849 976 
27,114 28,554 
2,039 2,106 
4,837 4,328 
420 549 
551,403 600,042 
404,298 447,847 
147,105 152,195 


tIncludes registrations re- 


ported by the fles-de-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
Source: National Employment Service. 
re at eS eee ee eee ee eee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with num- 
bers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for 
benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Sec- 

tion, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


nn ee EE yESEEdEaSSaE Sans asses 





End of Total Employed — Claimants 

MO G9 NOVEM Deleemewmeese-><- 4,785,000 4,540,400 244,600 
October 4,680,000 4,509,600 170,400 
Septem Wetec ss ac.tent 4,678,000 4,520,700 157,300 
PUD US haere cc ecseasncaerants 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 

US LY Dene, caren ee meeenee 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 

JUNC ee Ae ese 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 

Maye tt eens: 4,514,000 4,284,500 229,500 

Tin) a (ae ere se aneene ag 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 
VERDC oct cece ce cpnsthvasis 4,626,000 4,087,000 539,000 
Pebnuabyaccse eens 4,605,000 4,045,800 559,200 
AVATIWaeyaere ee ee: 4,592,000 4,044,200 547,800 
BO64——Decembereren-s..e 4,582,000 4,103,800 478 ,200 
INovemibeteenrss 2: 4,491,000 4,216,500 274,500 


eu 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, DBS. 


source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is “The Statistical Report on 
the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act.” For 
further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 48, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
December 1965 


2 aa 


Amount 
of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 

ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
IN Sa ROLUTEVGN EAA, sects orcononcosonccanasnboass -tonsonomanceemes 49,115 1,193,872 
Prince dward Islandiysetec eae neers 9,782 224,637 
TINTON), S110 Eb cade naso conse ssuneanooanecangeaaseacebrdobosovnedac 45,124 1,017,228 
News Bins wc kaeeeeeeee tires eee eet et eis 49 ,310 1,145,273 
Quebec vaccine 289,075 6,965,434 
CLR TIO aetna ee ee eee 236,987 5,731,062 
Manitoba rere crseteete seer ces eens aeaeceat 36,210 933,881 
Saskatchiewatleeneren ere meee orate tetas 25,248 648 ,549 
Alberta teen etree eee acanere: 38,413 1,003,928 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory) 86,588 2,319,898 
Total, Canada, December 1965.............. 865,852 21,183,762 
Total, Canada, November 1965.............. 530,607 12,614,802 
Total, Canada, December 1964.............. 994,978 24,497, 865 


ee ee 
*“Weeks paid” represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, DBS. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, December 1965 








Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
2 ee =e 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 
Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit Benefit Pending 
Te WE OUTICIATIG. ete ic<ccasavasetecsnssecaneescetteseseresacnsessnensene 20,334 18,481 1,853 17,768 15e3n9 2,389 6,035 
Prince Edward: ISlamdescen sess ccccetes te aecsee car eceeeesessees 3,516 3,205 sili) 3,207 2,942 265 1,065 
IN Ponta SCTE, -inccob canceea neenco. act sesones SusncOse cree ppseeaoua Pere toe 16,887 13,805 3,082 13,436 11,546 1,890 6,347 
INew. Bruns WiCK.cc....00cc0-00sceoccceee-ceeveccovensccrencscvecnecenarers 17,288 14,660 2,628 15,156 12,997 2,159 5,736 
UCD EC cc ..-n.0eeencsacececvsauessesveeessecnssonensobuansensenesnegnecnnsesenss 80,496 59,564 20,932 66,341 52,863 13,478 35,585 
(ORT BATS TO yy ypcac ntsc ee cte er a nADE are ooco nance eas oacr OnEEaeuceuoce er 65,458 49 , 364 16,094 55,877 44,329 11,548 25,981 
RTT EOL eee are cee eee ae son caus gecnassaea= 9,921 7,932 1,989 10,012 8,043 1,969 2,631 
“SOYSY GGA Toda Ua 1 oe ee ee 7,935 6,493 1,442 Woh 55 Se 1,544 3,118 
INTIS CTE oc oeccimncnne en BSCE Ee REPO DE DE RUE OG TERE ECE 9,635 7,587 2,048 10,005 7,716 2,289 3,333 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)............. 30,704 23,664 7,040 DORSS2 20,604 5,748 12,144 
Total, Canada, December 1965............:::000 262,174 204,755 57,419 225,456 182,177 43,279 101,975 
Total, Canada, November 1965... 151,540 110,792 40,748 116,672 82,700 33,972 GonZo 
Total, Canada, December 1964............:-02+ 316,380 241,898 74,482 265,533 221,481 44,052 128,082 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,834. 


+In addition, 34,2 


40 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,299 were special requests not 


granted and 1,626 appeals by claimants. There were 8,675 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
SouRCE: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 
at December 31, 1965 


see 








Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or Nov. 30 Dec. 31 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1965 1964 
ne ee ee eee eee 
BINA Ge aa es, i eas hea 417,970 281,674 83,701 33,073 19,522 244,617 478 , 244 
IM aL G ee seeretetos ciensd tee 304,996 223 , 536 SSS) 15,941 10,144 160,353 360, 162 
PG MALO ae e cubccereccator euros eames 112,974 58,138 28,326 17,132 9,378 84,264 118,082 
Ee ee ee Se 
ING WIOMNGLAN nae see eee 26,540 21,757 3,507 944 332 9,757 27,465 
WE Se oo 9.5, Rae an ee 24,824 20,914 3,119 591 200 8,300 25,641 
jl a0 4 Pop oper eA et Do A a 1,716 843 388 353 132 1,457 1,824 
ee ee ee eee 
Prince Edward Island .).......ccicccceccsseceicasessess S532 As355 619 131 29 2,004 5,342 
IM ale ee 2c eer teks ee Se 4,135 3,633 444 53 5 1,386 4,315 
emiale aes nee etc ee 997 720 175 78 24 618 1,027 
lle a a a eee ee 
HN OVS SOCOUA a > ciensaeat athe eee eee eee 25,224 17,547 4,560 1,750 1,367 12,698 27,748 
1) ES Cae tea eee os Cee 21,046 15,439 3,568 1,140 899 9,460 23,436 
Female: Gee Pee ok, eee 4,178 2,108 992 610 468 3,238 4,312 
ee ee eee ee eee 
New Brunswick 084.49: Grecong 2 ned 2S20 19,267 4,327 1,234 999 12,458 28,196 
1 oh eer torcareereae io a ae nee 20,188 16,019 Delite 735 661 8,635 22,878 
| S101 le eRe aN A ee DE Ee a 5,639 3,248 1,554 499 338 3,823 5,318 
ee eee 
D10Ts 2 elke bi Set SBE b dn PE EER Ele At 132,668 87,194 29,946 10,280 5,248 82,095 144,373 
1) EY Re Ee itil irs dslacreaaen 97,899 68,853 21,151 5,195 2,700 56,605 109,731 
Peeriiale meee tte iieoc as oo hare eens 34,769 18,341 8,795 5,085 2,548 25,490 34,642 
Cntarione cn. ster eee,<ca 85 hee cas 106,985 67,929 20,534 11,209 do13 68,630 127,351 
LE) CER Bs a 66,629 46,956 11,244 4,909 3,520 37,960 83,521 
| Gai 0 11 [ogee am |. Ve CINE Reet AU eR 40,356 20,973 9,290 6,300 3,793 30,670 43,830 
MAnILODAT <a eee ne Mee 17,095 10,939 3,815 1,433 908 8,530 21,047 
IN Ser crete eee ee ee 12,208 8,578 2,511 637 482 3730 15,751 
eminent ee 4,887 2,361 1,304 796 426 2,800 5,296 
Saskatchewan. ..<...0.0.0- eee, 12,573 8, 804 Be Ss) 806 408 6,686 15,621 
IME G HR tee ee Nec hee las 9,537 7,392 1,665 318 162 4,377 12,561 
PGiialere, Pet ake cee eee 3,036 1,412 890 488 246 2,309 3,060 
Alberta eos i ee i, ee a INS S BS) 11,462 4,045 1,170 678 12,132 23,786 
Walley uns So i Ee 125757 9,214 2,699 411 433 7,941 18,525 
ETT LO as Atco tes eee, A cee 4,598 2,248 1,346 759 245 4,191 5,261 
Britisa> Columbia. c445..:.ceasehenaee 48,571 32,422 9,793 4,116 2,240 29 ,627 57,315 
Nae aa rrcssce eat ees ee SB (63 26,538 6,201 1,952 1,082 19,959 43,803 
Peniale y255..6 0s kete ee ee ae 12,798 5,884 3,592 2,164 1,158 9,668 13,512 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. Counted on last working day of the month. 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS. 


Note: In the March issue, in the heading of Table E-2, the date was inadvertently given as December 31, instead of November 30, 1965. In 
Tables E-3 and E-4, the month in the headings should have been November instead of December. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


ee eee eee 





Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

ORD NASR E ssh Acct eee ocAe EER EEE 129.0 22, 12a 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
Bey V. Ca Tine Beeen A eaecyacatet stats see => 12982 124.0 1332 IDES 140.6 155.8 146.1 116.3 
HOO QE Y CAU esis revererrarmentseeetTestectet WBtO) 7 1262 134.8 13S 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
OGRE SEE ob econ cee eee ee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
SEL ARE Oe ree ne 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 1678" 151.8 120.2 
Be Ome COLUATY er oetcs error a reece seecgsteeacoes Si7/ 2 133ral 140.1 TORS 146.3 i/Ssos 153.4 121.8 
INLET RE bide eae cach et ca rere aes 13723 133.3 140.2 120.4 145.6 Seas 153.4 1219 

! Aaa Roe pea ere eee 1337/59 133.4 140.3 12152 145.9 175.0* 1584.5) 12159 

SESE ear ree aur ere 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 12285 

“fatal Seesee een ene te Ment aan 139.0 137.6 140.6 ial 147.0 175.4 155.0 12285 

CEN: gee OO Laem 8 RO 139.5 139.0 141.1 IPA 147.0 175.4 154.6 12235 
PRESS cece teers tom PAs oo 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 Vion 154.6 122.6 
1/6) (65 0 eS ee en sie! 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 

CLO DER esc crsses sarees ee eens 13953 185), 7 141.6 12322 148.7 177.0 154.2 PD 
IN@VEMDER tiryiss Mite Pee ee- cons 140.2 SHS 7 142.0 12371 148.7 177.9 155.0 1223 

PDE CEM DER esse ee teehee sheoes 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 122.3 
GO =U ANU AT Yao seeeses cee arate <= esr 2e 141.2 140.6 142.9 (2 149.1 Ne Sieal 155.4 123m] 
RC DIUATY sors. tee he hectssss.. 142.1 142.5 143.1 123.3 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 


Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from revised weights for group and 
non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of January 1966 


eae 








All Items 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
January December January Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1965 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

BETO Sy NTU cc aces cssteveszaivns 122.0 123.6 124.1 122.4 116.8 116.8 121.6 167.1 148.1 116.1 
TB IGUIDED See aaenerasne canons ores 132.6 135.9 135.5 133.2 185—2 13129 139.3 Sey. 173.0 125.9 
\Salvaitiey [o)s Wb Baayen ceee ac eerecrce eae 18555 138.2 137.8 135.0 135.1 132.2 147.3 194.6 IS7e6 126.6 
RVI OME E esses sorenseceeeeser nese saceep vee 136.3 140.1 140.1 146.7 136.9 114.6 167.1 184.0 158.0 126.7 
WOT AW A ae tcccen od tenes cacnes voconssteeaas 136.7 140.5 140.6 142.4 138.2 126.2 161.9 186.5 149.4 128.7 
BIOROTILOW.. 084. Ae teaste ces cscs eseeeotece oo? 138.2 142.5 143.1 141.3 143.0 130.5 148.5 177.5 ToT? 125.9 
BRA POS WoT MAL Gerais sca tonenee 134.0 136.6 1Sia3 138.8 130.7 129.6 1392 191.1 144.7 138.4 
BaSkalOOM-RCSIMA sree cncereerer-ee eee 130.5 13353 133.3 13525 12950 135.0 Sine 154.4 152.4 124.4 
EAMONTON-CAIZALY ooincecscce-ssscnssnne 128.8 131.5 131.9 129.7 128.6 132.4 135.0 178.5 145.1 120.5 
IVA TIC OU CL: ssc atte sicees-s 0028 -<- Be dorce- 134.5 136.4 136.6 137.3 13521 125.3 150.1 159/53 156.1 123.0 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G-Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. 

The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts which amount to ten or more man-days. The num- 
ber of workers involved includes all workers reported on 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 


strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. 

Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a 
result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further 
notes on the series, see page 74, Jan.-Feb. issue. 





Strikes and 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 





Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 

TSG UE ce Eo eto eee Diz 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 

i KS] <p ONO ah eer nw FAR: dhe Rarer i Cina RNa, Be el 290 out 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
DIGS eo ee ee eee hh ee et eee 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
TOGA SR ccc PN ee... f, ee: oO 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
#1965 Ue ck e thea neta dectec ese Meeker 452 476 171,858 2,923,150 0.17 
S19 G5-=— VAN Vary coe cnet essere ee oe 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
Ie Dru ary ae ets Se anc ore ee eee ee 24 50 29,596 294,100 0.27 

1 EN yee 6 NAP ce eae, as Le UTERO R TRON Py 31 55 14,262 115,260 0.09 

v2 0) | Maen ae Amend hen See oR EMIEL AN: 36 66 11,612 121,510 0.11 

IMB Ve eel nie eee ee Ne ee Ne 28 56 17,018 155,490 0.14 

TUNG 08 os eet cr aoe eer ee ee 85 109 43,310 275,530 0.22 

WL Ap peernane tt + a: ee Er Are a 52 99 33,691 326,070 0.26 

AAU SUSE nen: oe eter enter enn 37 83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
September ceteee ce Ai eae 46 92 PHL (OA 216,080 0.18 
Octobers es A Eee See ae 39 87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
INOVenIDEIee sees ee eee 29 78 115387 107,760 0.08 

IDeceni Derr aie. eater et rae ee ene 21 58 QoS), 86,460 0.07 

1966 VaRUar Yo. c ee sean seen iis oa Te 32 66 15,878 139,450 0.12 


OO 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1966, 








by Industry 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
(Preliminary) 

IROTOSUDY ere oe oes _ — a 
IMLIIIES Fo A ieee ee Ss es 6 1,540 10,090 
Man Uractinin ce aee een ee 39 4,068 47,640 
Construction tees ee eee 6 1,306 5,770 
Transportation and utilities.............. 5 7,389 58,310 
i Bye X0 (os Pe ee ro ae eae ea 4 247 570 
IRIN an Ce Coe t ee nee eee oe — — pa 
SenviCe hae tsar eran eee ee 5 849 16,560 
Public administration...............0........ 1 479 240 

PAM UStriess... + cae nerom eee 66 15,878 139,450 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1966, 
by Jurisdiction 





Strikes 
and Workers 





Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
(Preliminary) 

INewioundlandis sss ne — a — 
Prince Edward Island..................0..... — — — 
INOVaiSCOtLAy sete eee 1 200 200 
INC Wa BELTS WiC kanes eee 22 531 320 
Quebec. (ee See ee il7/ 3,400 41,700 
Qntario .e hs eee eee 31 5,518 42,160 
Manttobars...cccccRoteet ee eee _ a — 
ASKatchewatl eee eee eee 1 113 3,990 
Albertatercc scorn ere eee — — — 
British @olumbiquees eee 13 887 9,250 
Federal. eee 1 5,229 41,830 

All jurisdictions...............ccecccs00- 66 15,878 139,450 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1966 














Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days = 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved January mulated Date Result 
(Preliminary) 
MINES 
Metal 
Craigmont Mines Ltd., Steelworkers PB} 4,260 19,250 Oct Wages, hours— 
Merritt, B.C. Loc. 6523 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Brunswick Mining & Steelworkers 432 70 70 Jan. 31 Dismissal of one employee for cause, 
Smelting Corp. Ltd., Loc. 5385 — travel allowance— 
Bathurst, N.B. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Non-Metal 
Lake Asbestos of Quebec Mining Federation 505 510 510 Jan. 19 Alleged slowness in settling grievances— 
ILiwels (CNTU) Jan. 20 Return of workers pending negotiations. 
Black Lake, Que. 
Canadian Rock Salt. Co. Auto Workers 192 960 960 Jan. 25 Wages— 
ads Loc. 195 — 
Ojibway, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Incidental Services 
Granduc Mines Ltd., Various unions 118 2,690 2,690 Jan Wages— 
Stewart, B.C. — 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Coca-Cola Canada Ltd., Brewery Workers 827 16,540 71,940 Sept. 28 Wages— 
Various locations, Locs. 239 & 327 — 
Quebec. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Leather 
Brown Shoe Company of United Textile 130 390 390 Jan. 14 Wages, fringe benefits—7¢ an hr. increase 
Canada Limited, Workers Loc. 241 Jan. 19 Nov. 1, 1965, 53¢ an hr. from Nov. 1, 
Perth, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 1966. 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical 455 9,100 183,070 uly Working conditions as affected by com- 
Globe and Mail, Union Loc. 91 1964 puters, job security, union membership of 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) foremen— 
Metal Fabricating 
Greening Industries Ltd., Steelworkers 130 70 70 Jan. 25 Suspension of 38 workers for refusal to 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 2950 lane) work overtime—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Machinery 
Smith Corona Machines, U.E. Loc. 514 175 350 350 Jan. 13 In protest over new production methods 
Scarborough, Ont. (Ind.) Janeeeel/ —Return of workers. 
Transportation Equipment a F ; ; 
Ferguson Industries Steelworkers 200 200 200 (ein, 12 Dissatisfaction over the supervisory setup 
Limited, Loc. 4702 Jan. 13 —Return of workers. 
Pictou, N.S. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Sicard Inc., Auto Workers 266 270 270 Jan. 31 Wages— 
Ste-Thérése, Que. Bocwi2s aa 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1966 (Continued) 





Industry, Employer 
Location 


Union 





Electrical Products 
Several electrical firms, 


Vancouver and area, B.C. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 
Concreters 
Ltd. 
Various locations. 
Quebec. 


Beer Precast 
Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Petroleum and Coal Products 
British American Oil & 


Affiliates, 
Various locations, 
Saskatchewan. 


British American Oil & 


Affiliates, 
Various locations, 
British Columbia. 


British American Oil, 
Clarkson, Ont. 


Ready-Mix 


Concrete 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 213 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Metal Trades 
Federation (CNTU) 


Labourers 
Loc. 506 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Oil Workers 
Locs. 9-595, 9-609 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Oil Workers 

Locs. 503, 9-601, 
9-675 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Oil Workers 
Loc. 9-593 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 





CONSTRUCTION 


Joint Venture Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


M. Sullivan & Son Ltd., 


Arnprior, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 


Windsor and area, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION & 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Various transportation 
firms,* 
Various locations, Ont. 


Various transportation 
firms, 
Various locations, Ont. 


Structural Iron 
Workers Loc. 721 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
The Building 
Trades Council 


Various unions 


Teamsters various 
locals Ind.) 


Teamsters various 
locals (Ind.) 





Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — 
Termi- 
Workers Accu- nation 
Involved January mulated Date 
(Preliminary) 
180 110 2,580 Nov. 29 
Jan. 6 
170 3,400 8,330 Nov. 22 
103 1,440 1,440 Jane 12 
113 3,990 22,430 Sept. 10 
159 950 12,520 Sept. 14 
dela, 22 
407 4,070 34,990 Sept. 15 
Jan. 15 
186 740 740 Jan 3 
Jan 7 
200 400 400 leva, — I 
Jan. 14 
700 4,200 4,200 Jan. 24 
29 41,830 41,830 Jan. 19 
1,743 13,950 13,950 Jan. 19 





Major Issues 


Result 


Wages—48¢ hourly increase over a 3-yr. 
period, retroactive to Apr. 1, 1965. 


Wages, seniority— 


Welfare plan, retroactive pay— 


Wages— 


Wages—35¢ an hr. increase spread over a 
2-yr. contract, seniority, severance pay. 


Wages—10¢ an hr. increase retroactive to 
Apr. 15, 1965, 10¢ an hr. Jan. 14, 1966, 
15¢ an hr. Apr. 15, 1966; lump sum settle- 
ment for employee who suffered a rate 
reduction. Vacations 2 weeks after 1-yr., 
3 weeks after 5-yr., 4 weeks after 15-yr., 
5 weeks after 25-yr. 


Jurisdictional dispute between unions— 
Return of workers. 


Job jurisdiction—Return of workers. 


Wages— 





Wages, reduction of hours— 


Wages, reduction of hours— 


eee ee es ee eee 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1966 (Concluded) 
































Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation oo 
Location Union Involved January mulated Date Result 
(Preliminary) 
Power, Gas and Water 
Union Gas Co. of Various unions 203 1,830 10,380 Nov. 3 Wages—5¢ an hr. increase retroactive to 
Canada, Jan. 17 March 1, 1965, 7% increase first year, 6% 
Various locations, second year, 5% third year; improved 
Ontario. fringe benefits, pension plan, hospital & 
surgical plan. 
United Gas Limited, Oil Workers 210 630 630 Jan. 6 In support of the Sarnia and Windsor 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 9-633 Jan. 10 locals presently on strike—Injunction 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) issued removing pickets. 
TRADE 
Dosco Steel Limited, Steelworkers 230 230 230 Jan. 4 Objection to Company contracting the 
Rexdale, Ont. Loc. 5629 Jan. 5 janitorial service—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
SER VICE 
Education 
Commission Scolaire Associations 284 6,230 6,230 Jan. 4 Wages, union security, secured rights, 
Régionale Le Gardeur, d’Educateurs — seniority, hours— 
Repentigny, Que. d’enseignement 
secondaire de 
Le Gardeur 
Commission Scolaire Association 430 8,170 8,170 Jan. 5 Wages, hours, working conditions— 
Régionale de Régionale des = 
lOutaouais Instituteurs 
Hull, Que. Catholiques de 
l’Outaouais 
Commission Scolaire Association des 123 1,970 1,970 Jan. 10 Wages— 
Régionale Papineau, Instituteurs == 
Masson, Que. Catholiques de 
la Vallée de la 
Liévre 
PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Cité d’Alma, Unorganized 479 240 240 Jan. 31 Wages— 


Alma, Que. 


ereeeee 6 st Se  ———— 0_0—— 


*Federal jurisdiction 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—Industrial Fatalities in Canada, by Industry and Occupation, during the fourth Quarter of 1965 | 














Con- Trans- Public Per 
Agri- (1) (2) Manu- struc- _ porta- (4) (6) Adminis- Cent 
Occupation culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion tionS) Trade Finance Service tration® Total of Total 
(Preliminary) 

INLET NEL ST HE lino caeeoneccobelandecensconns — oo —- —_ —— 2 1 2 _— ] 1 7 2.5) 
Professional and technical.. — — — — — os 3 — —- — 8 2.8 
Clerical Ae es as es oo —— — — 1 — 1 — — — — 2 0.7 
Ales eee ee ee ey, Ss — — — — — — — 1 = -= — 1 0.3 
Service and recreation........ —_ 1 1 a 1 — 1 — = 1 3 8 2.8 
Transport and communica- 

CLONSF O eee 1 1 5 1 51 8 — 2 3 73 DAG 
Farmers and farm workers.. 11 1 — — — — 1 — — — 1 14 4.9 
Loggers and related workers — 24 —_ a 1 — 1 — — “= D 28 9.8 
Fishermen, trappers, and 

NUNters ee theese — — 1 — — o — — — — — 1 0.3 
Miners, quarrymen, and re- 

latedGworkersi... sete — ae — 22 — 1 _ — — — — D2} 8.1 
Craftsmen, production proc- 

ess and related workers. — 3 — 2 24 41 13 3 — 2 — 88 30.9 
Labourers and _ unskilled 

workers (not agricultural, 

fishing, logging, or min- 

ING) Rea acerca er ee ee — — _ — 9 18 2 2 — — 1 By ik. 3} 

Ota] Ronee eee 11 30 3 25 41 63 74 16 — 11 1] 285% — 

Per cent of total.......... 3.9 10.5 1.0 8.8 14.4 DP oil 25.9 5.6 — 389 Bag a 100.0 

Includes trapping and hunting. © Includes quarrying and oil wells. Includes storage, communication, electric power, gas, and water utilities. — 
(Includes insurance and real estate. S)Includes community, business and personal service. 6) Includes defence. 


*Of this total, 212 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of Transport Commissioners; details 
of the remaining 73 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities that occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities 
are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May 
issue. 


TABLE H-2—Industrial Fatalities in Canada, by Industry and Type of Accident, during the fourth Quarter of 1965* 


a ee 











Con- — Trans- Public 
Agri- Manu-  struc- _porta- Adminis- 
Type of Accident culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion tion Trade Finance Service tration Total 
eee 
(Preliminary) 
Striking against or stepping on 

ODJECIS See eee _— — = a — 1 — — — — — 1 
Struck by: 

(a) tools, machinery, cranes, 

ClO kee eee eee ee -— 1 — 1 3 6 1 — a — — 12 

(b) moving vehicles.................... 1 _ — 1 3 P) 10 2 — — _ 19 

(b)Rotherobjects= eee 9 23 — 10 5 19 2, — — — — 61 
Caught in, on or between machinery, 

WEDICIES, CLONAA rn... ees 5 1 — 3 7 8 5 1 — — 4 30 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc... 2, 1 3 1 U 3 31 9 — 3 1 61 
Falls and slips: 

(a) monisameilevel eee — — — — — 1 2 — — 1 _ 4 

(b) to different levels.................. — 1 — 2 7 16 18 2 =o 6 2) 54 
Conflagrations, temperatures  ex- 

tremes and explosions................ —- 1 — 1 2 oo 3 1 — — 3 11 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxia- 

tion, and industrial diseases...... -- _ —- 4 2) — — — Eins == 12 
PCC (GRE CULE ave sense wah ssscivecioe 1 —- Z 1 2 — 1 = ee ss 4 
OVer-eCXentlOneere etree tere — 1 — a = 2 = = — 1 y) 6 
Miscellaneous accidents. ..................... — 1 — — — 1 2 ae = — 3 7 | 

Otal Ree eee avn cree ee 11 30 3 25 41 63 74 16 — 11 11 285 | 


er EO eee 
*See footnote above to Table H-1. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Supplements to 
Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Legislation 
Branch 





Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Price $1.00, Cat. No. L1-1965. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Collective Bargaining Review: a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, Ottawa, 1966. 
Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. This review was 
formerly included in the pages of the LABoUR GAZETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 
Department of Labour. Free. Cat. No. L13-5/1966. 


Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board: a LaBourR GAZETTE supplement, this booklet contains material 
that was formerly published in the LABoUR GAZETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 
Department of Labour. Free. Cat. No. L13-6/1966. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1965. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1964 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-764. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1963. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in loose-leat 
form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of an annual 
survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of work in most 
industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected occupations 
are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. Weekly 
salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for maintenance of service 
occupations and for labourer for several broad industry groups are shown, on a 
community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates are included in tables of 
index numbers by industry. (Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-547. 


First year service including attractive binder with index tabs and 
paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without indexed binder, $7.00; 
individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $2.00. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-15/1964. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensation (annual). Provides 
a ready comparison of the legislative standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. 
L2-7/1964. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A Comparison of Provincial Laws October 
1963. (With Lasour GAZETTE reprints covering changes in 1964 and 1965). (English 
or French). Price 35 cents. Cat. No. L2-6/1963. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade. A review of developments in Canadian labour 
legislation in 1951-1960 period. (English or French). Price 55 cents, Cat. No. 
L14-2061. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Department of Labour Today 





Bernard Wilson 
Assistant Deputy Minister 


Bernard Wilson 
Named Assistant 
Deputy Munister 


The Minister of Labour announced in 
April that the Civil Service Commission 
has appointed Bernard Wilson as As- 
sistant Deputy Minister of the Canada 
Department of Labour. 

Since 1956 Mr. Wilson had served as 
Director of the Department’s Industrial 
Relations Branch. In his new position, 
he will exercise prime responsibility in 
the area of labour relations. 

Graduated from the University of 
Western Ontario with a B.A. in 1935, 
Mr. Wilson went on to attain his M.A. 
in economics and political science at the 
same university in 1937. He joined the 
Department in 1939. 

In 1942 he assumed duties with the 
Department’s Industrial Relations Branch, 
and two years later was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board. He became Secretary of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in 1948, 
and was appointed its Chief Executive 
Officer in 1954. 

Mr. Wilson has represented the 
Canadian Government as a delegate and 
adviser at a number of International 
Labour Organization conferences and 
committee meetings. In 1961 he was 
consultant at the South-East Asian 
Seminar on the Prevention and Settle- 
ment of Industrial Disputes, held at 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. He also at- 
tended the National Defence College 
course for the year 1949-50. 
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The Big Shift Ends 


As a result of the Government’s deci- 
sion to set up a new Department of 
Manpower (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 2), the 
Department of Labour lost about a third 
of its staff in April, exclusive of those in 
the National Employment Service. One 
of the two Assistant Deputy Ministers, 
three entire branches with a total of 72 
staff members, and part of five other 
branches and the Deputy Minister’s 
office comprising a total of 185 persons 
were transferred to the new Department. 


In addition, the whole of the National 
Employment Service, which had been 
transferred to the Department of Labour 
from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission on April 1, 1965 (L.G., 
May 1965, p. 394) was transferred to 
the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration—as it will continue to be 
called until the change of name to the 
Department of Manpower has been ap- 
proved by Parliament. The total number 
of employees in NES at the time of the 
latest transfer was 4,271, of which 301 
were located in the headquarters staff at 
Ottawa, and the remainder in various 
offices across the country. 


Total of 540 Employees 


The Department of Labour has been 
left with a total of about 540 employ- 
ees, compared with about 800 (not count- 
ing NES) before the reorganization. 


The three branches transferred entire- 
ly to the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, and the number of em- 
ployees involved, were: Technical and 
Vocational Training, 47; Civilian 
Rehabilitation, 14; and the Manpower 
Consultative Service, 11. 


The branches affected by a partial 
transfer, and the number of employees 
involved were: Administrative Services, 
82; Economics and Research, 49; In- 
formation and Labour Gazette, 15; 
Personnel Services, 19; Special Services, 
14; and the Deputy Minister’s office, 6. 


Branches Remaining 


Entire branches remaining with the 
Department of Labour are: Annuities, 
Women’s Bureau, Legislation, Accident 
Prevention and Compensation, Interna- 
tional Labour Affairs, Industrial Rela- 
tions, and Labour Standards. 


The senior officials transferred to the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 


gration were: W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister; Ian Campbell, Na- 
tional Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabili- 
tation, and Noel Meilleur, Assistant 
Co-ordinator; Ross Ford, Director of the 
Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch, and Assistant Directors, R. H. 
MacCuish and R. E. Byron; J. P. Francis, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch; and G. G. Brooks, Director of 
the Manpower Consultative Service. 


Gil Schonning, formerly Assistant 
Director, has succeeded Mr. Francis as 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch in the Department of Labour. 
Directors and Assistant Directors of the 
other branches that have been partially 
transferred have remained with the 
Department. 


Although less than half of the staff of 
the Economics and Research Branch (49 
out of 110) were transferred to the new 
department, those transferred included 
23 of the 38 economists in the branch. 





Collective Bargaining 


Review 


Readers have been inquiring 
about the Collective Bargaining 
Review, which was a monthly 
feature of the LABouR GAZETTE 
until the recent change in format. 
An editorial note on the change 
appeared in the January-February 
number (page 2), but inadvertently 
neglected to mention that the Re- 
view would henceforth be published 
separately as a supplement to the 
GAZETTE. The change was made to 
effect speedier service to readers. 

The first issue of the supplement 
went to all GAZETTE subscribers, 
and included a coupon for those 
wishing to be put on the mailing 
list for the supplement. There is 
still time for names to be added to 
the list. Let us know if you want 
the supplement mailed to you each 
month. 





—The Editors 
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50 Years Ago 


Anthracite coal miners in U.S. win recognition of union, 


eight-hour day and wage increases. Wages rising in Canada 


with labour scarce. Hours reduced for some workers 


Long-drawn-out negotiations between 
anthracite coal operators and coal min- 
ers in Pennsylvania ended in the signing 
of a collective agreement at the end of 
April 1916. The LaBourR GAZETTE of 
May 1916, which gave prominence to 
the settlement, said that its terms included 
recognition of the United Mine Workers 
as the representative of the miners, an 
eight-hour day for day labour, and an 
increase in wages based on the old nine- 
hour day that would bring the 176,000 
men affected an aggregate of not less 
than $10,000,000 a year for the life of 
the four-year contract. 


Commenting on the settlement, this 
journal said, “The new conditions are 
expected to entail an increased price for 
domestic coal of not less than 25 cents 
and (as it is hoped) not more than 50 
cents per ton, an increase which will of 
course affect equally consumers in 
Canada and the United States. 


“In connection with this point, it is 
interesting to note that the Federal 
Trade Commission of the United States 
has announced that in the event of any 
further rise in anthracite prices, the 
Commission will take up with the De- 
partment of Justice of the United States 
a searching investigation of the anthra- 
cite industry. In some quarters it is still 
hoped this announcement may tend to 
prevent increased anthracite prices.” 


Eight Hours of Actual Work 


The GAZETTE quoted from “printed 
but unofficial statements” a section of 
the agreement relating to the eight-hour- 
day provision. It read in part: “An eight- 
hour day means eight hours of actual 
work for all classes of labour at the 
usual working place, exclusive of noon 
time, for six days per week, if the opera- 
tor desires to work his mines to that 
extent, excepting on legal holidays. 

“The time required in going to and 
coming from the place of employment in 
or about the mine shall not include any 
part of the day’s labour. Drivers shall 
take their mules from the stables before 
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starting time, and shall return them to 
the stables after quitting time, compensa- 
tion for such services being included in 
the day rates. 


“If, because of breakdowns, repairs or 
the requirements of transportation, or 
other causes essential to efficient opera- 
tion, it is found necessary to extend the 
normal work day of any employee, or 
any class of employees, the operator 
may do so at his option, paying for 
overtime a proportional rate per hour as 
determined from the rates established 
under Section 1 hereof.” 

Minimum rates established by the 
agreement for “machine mining” were 
$3.30 a day for machine miners, $2.70 a 
day for machine runners, and $2.34 a 
day for machine miners’ labourers and 
machine runners’ helpers. 


Industrial Conditions Improve 


“Industrial conditions during April 
showed considerable improvement over 
those of the previous month,” the Ga- 
ZETTE said. “The opening of navigation, 
log driving, and the commencement of 
operations in saw mills, the usual spring 
civic undertakings, and the active demand 
for agricultural labour, all afforded 
opportunities for employment which 
absorbed . . . most of the idle labour 
throughout the country. In fact, in a great 
many places a shortage of help was 
reported.” 

Referring to wages and hours of la- 
bour, this journal reported, “A number 
of changes in wages were reported to the 
Department during April, and in all 
cases the changes brought about in- 
creases in wages, and in some cases a 
reduction of working hours as well.” 

Ferry employees in Dartmouth, INUS),. 
had their wages increased, the pay for 
captains being raised to $80 from $70 a 
month; while mates had their pay in- 
creased to $65 from $55, deckhands to 
$12 from $10.50 a week, and lady ticket 
sellers and collectors to $6.75 from 
$6.25 a week. Overtime work was to be 


From the Labour Gazette, May 1916 


paid for “at the rate of salary earned on 
the basis of a nine-hour day of six days 
per week.” 

In Halifax, 60 painters, paperhangers 
and decorators were granted an increase 
of 2’%2 cents an hour, and their working 
hours were reduced from nine to eight 
per day. Their former rate was 37% 
cents an hour. 


Pay Increases 


Surface and underground labour at 
the collieries of the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company at Sydney Mines, 
who had received an increase of 5 cents 
a day on November 1, 1915, received a 
like increase on April 1, 1916. In Truro, 
trackmen and round-housemen engaged 
on the Canadian Government Railways 
got an advance in pay of 5 and 10 cents 
a day respectively. 

Custom tailors of 15 different houses 
in Montreal had their wages increased to 
$14 and $15 a week from $10 a week. 
In Berlin, Ont., a large tannery volun- 
tarily raised the wages of its employees 
by $1 a week. 

“In most farming districts in Ontario 
there was an active demand for farm 
help, which it was expected would be 
fairly well met . . . Wages being paid ran 
from $30 to $50 per month with board, 
and for married men with families, as 
high as $40 per month with free house, 
garden, fuel and milk. 

“Brantford reported farmers busy 
seeding, with a shortage of help. At a 
number of places soldiers took part in 
seeding operations. Arrangements were 
also being made in some parts by which 
boys attending public schools who were 
considered qualified for high school en- 
trance were to be given an opportunity 
for doing farm work in lieu of passing 
the entrance examination, on the certifi- 
cate of the farmers by whom they were 
employed that their work had been satis- 
factorily performed.” 

In the Hamilton district, there was a 
scarcity of farm help, and high wages 

Continued on page 221 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Further deferments under 
Canada Labour Code 


A deferment of the hours of work 
provisions of the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code has been granted by 
the Minister of Labour for flour mills, 
feed mills, feed warehouses and seed 
cleaning mills. The provisions which lim- 
it the work week to 40 hours with a 
maximum of eight hours overtime, are 
being deferred for 18 months in these 
industries. 


The Minister said he expected that 
within this period the industries affected 
would be able to adjust their operations 
so that their employees worked only the 
number of hours specified in the Code. 


The application of the minimum wage 
provision of the Code for $1.25 an hour 
has been deferred to January 1, 1967 for 
employees of feed mills, feed warehouses 
and seed cleaning mills that are organ- 
ized and operated in a rural district. The 
minimum wage will, however, be in- 
creased by stages to $1.05 an hour for 
the period April 1 to September 30, 
1966; and to $1.15 an hour from Oc- 
tober 1 to the end of the year. 

Both deferment orders were dated 
February 1, 1966. 

The deferments were made because of 
representations that, because of the 
seasonal nature of the operations, cus- 
tomary practices in various branches of 
the industry, the situation of many 
plants in rural areas, the small size of 
many of the businesses, and other rea- 
sons, the immediate introduction of the 
standards would be detrimental to the 
industries and to the farmers who are 
dependent upon the mills for supplies of 
feed and seed, or for grinding and clean- 
ing. 

Mills in rural areas and small com- 
munities also contended that immediate 
introduction of the $1.25 minimum wage 
would increase costs substantially, and 
that this increase would have to be 
passed on to farmers using the mills. 
The introduction of the minimum wage 
by stages was arranged to give these 
industries time to make the necessary 
adjustments. 
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Ronald Crosby 


—Portrait Studio, T. Eaton Co., Toronto 


Department appoints director 
of personnel administration 


Ronald Ernest Crosby has been ap- 
pointed Director of Personnel Ad- 
ministration for the Canada Department 
of Labour. Prior to his appointment, he 
was industrial relations manager of 
ERCO Chemicals, Toronto. 

This is a new position, created in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Glassco Royal Commission on 
Government Organization that personnel 
be separated from the financial and oth- 
er adminstrative functions within gov- 
ernment departments. 

Born in Yarmouth, N.S., Mr. Crosby 
attended Yarmouth High School and 
was graduated from Acadia University 
in 1947 with a B.A. in Psychology. 

He has served as personnel director 
for Canadian Cottons Ltd., Marysville, 
N.B., with Canadian Westinghouse Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., as supervisor of salaried 
personnel practices, and as management 
development supervisor with Cyanamid 
of Canada, at Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ILO case studies 
on technological change 


The International Labour Office has 
published A Tabulation of Case Studies 
on Technological Change. Canada is 
included in the inter-country comparison 
tables that demonstrate the effects of 
technological change on occupational re- 
quirements, working conditions and em- 
ployment. Structural changes in the 
work force, the impact on wages, and 
labour-management practices regarding 
personnel adjustment also form part of 
the study. 


P.E.I. Federation of Labour 
submits first brief 


The Prince Edward Island Federation 
of Labour, representing some 18,000 
workers in the province, presented its 
first brief to the province’s Executive 
Council in March. The Federation was 
founded in September 1964. 

The Federation in its recommenda- 
tions to the Council proposed, among 
other things, that: 
ea minimum wage of $1.25 an hour 

should be set for the province, with no 

discrimination between men and wo- 
men. 

e a Vacation-with-Pay Act should be 
passed to provide for two weeks an- 
nual leave after one year of service. 
(Prince Edward Island and Newfound- 
land are the only two provinces that 
have no vacation-with-pay law.) 

e legislation should be passed to include 
the province in the national medicare 
plan. 

e the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
should be amended to allow for the 
increased cost of living. 

e the Industrial Relations Act should be 
revised to allow a single employee full 
union membership, and that the sec- 
tion refusing hospital workers the 
right to strike should be deleted. 


The Federation also expressed the 
view that a second university would not 
be economical, and would be a financial 
burden for the people of the province. 

The brief was presented by J. C. Car- 
roll, President of the Federation. 


Federal Government study 
aids displaced tradesmen 


A concerted effort by the National 
Employment Service to relocate 70 
skilled tradesmen was announced in 
March by Hon. Jean Marchand, Min- 
ister of Citizenship and Immigration. 

Production changes at Ford of 
Canada’s Windsor plant resulted in job 
loss for workers in the tool and die 
trade. At the request of Local 200 of the 
United Auto Workers’ Union, a detailed 
study was made by K. R. Burgess, an 
engineer in the Department of Industry, 
and Deryck Adamson, a consultant with 
the Manpower Consultative Service, 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. 

The study was in keeping with a fed- 
eral Government policy to look into 
problems associated with the Canada-U:S. 
auto trade plan affecting the jobs of 
Canadian workers (L.G. 1965, p. 597, 
788, 1013). 
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Major collective agreements 
total more than 240 in 1965 


During 1965, more than 240 major 
collective agreements—those covering 
negotiating units of 500 or more em- 
ployees outside the construction indus- 
try—were signed by Canadian employers 
and labour organizations. The results of 
a Department of Labour survey are 
published in COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
REVIEW, a supplement to the LaBouR 
GAZETTE. 

The survey found that these major 
collective agreements covered approxi- 
mately 352,550 workers, and in each 
case provided for increased wages. 

Some 48 per cent of the agreements 
were signed for a term of three years, 27 
per cent were to run for two years, and 
about 14 per cent were for a period of 
less than 15 months. 


During the year, 116 three-year settle- 
ments were reached. The most frequent 
wage increases in these were 24 cents an 
hour, embodied in 17 agreements, and 
45 cents an hour, included in 10 con- 
tracts. Nearly one-quarter of the three- 
year contracts provided for base rate 
increases of 21 to 25 cents an hour. 
Close to one-eighth gave wage increases 
ranging from 28 to 32 cents an hour, 
and about one-eighth included wage in- 
creases in the range of 45 to 48 cents an 
hour. 

Of the 66 major two-year agreements, 
about one-half provided for base rate 
increases of 10 to 15 cents an hour. 
More than one-quarter increased base 
rates by 16 to 20 cents an hour, and 
one-sixth of the agreements resulted in 
wage increases of from 21 to 25 cents an 
hour. The most common wage increase, 
incorporated into 11 of the two-year 
contracts, was 15 cents an hour. 

Of the 34 contracts having a term of 
less than 15 months, nearly 53 per cent 
provided for wage increases of from 10 
to 16 cents an hour. 


Why some people 
leave job and country 


“One cannot ignore the fact that many 
professionals have left Canada,” George 
Simons, President of E Plus Ltd., told a 
Kiwanis group in Montreal in February. 
“If one could diagnose why people move, 
one might be able to prescribe a 
remedy.” 

Mr. Simons believes that the reasons 
are seldom purely financial. A search for 
more challenging work, a better future, a 
conviction that management and their 
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colleagues are not dynamic enough, are 
a few of the more obvious reasons for 
leaving a company. Sometimes em- 
ployees are not aware of the opportuni- 
ties within their own company. 


Good management policies were most 
important, he said, because they affect 
employment and morale. “Some presi- 
dents are so busy presenting their com- 
panies to the world as dynamic and 
rapidly expanding that they have no 
time to notice the poor morale within.” 


Mr. Simons declared that imaginative 
manpower planning is desperately need- 
ed. As an example he cited the recruit- 
ment of an outstanding young engineer 
for a large Montreal manufacturing con- 
cern. Realizing his potential, the recruit- 
ing firm lined up two further jobs for 
him on the chance that he might not find 
personal satisfaction in the first job. “If 
imaginative personnel methods like this 
were widespread, we would have no 
trouble in attracting the right people to 
Canada or fear losing those we have,” 
said Mr. Simons. 


First legal teachers’ strike 
in Quebec lasts six weeks 


A strike of 837 teachers in three 
school regions of Quebec, which began 
on January 4 and 5, ended on February 
3 in one region, and on February 16 in 
the other two. Although illegal teachers’ 
strikes have been of frequent occur- 
rence in Quebec, this was the first time 
that the teachers were legally free to 
strike as the result of an amendment to 
the Labour Code passed last year (L.G., 
Dec. 1965, p. 1178). Demands for sal- 
ary increases and for equal pay for men 
and women were the main issues in 
dispute; but in two of the regions, work- 
ing conditions also were involved. 


The strike began in the Le Gardeur 
region east of Montreal on January 4, 
and spread to the L’Outaouais region 
west of Montreal and the Papineau re- 
gion east of Hull the next day. It ended 
in the Le Gardeur on February 3 and in 
the other two regions on February 16. 
Some 24,000 pupils were estimated to 
have been kept out of school in the three 
regions during the strike. 

By the terms of settlement, the Le 
Gardeur teachers, numbering 284, won 
salary increases averaging $600 a year 
and improved working conditions. In 
L’Outaouais, 430 teachers obtained 
equal pay for men and women and im- 
proved working conditions, in a two-year 
contract; and in Papineau, 123 teachers 
gained a salary increase of $300 a year 
and equal pay for men and women. 


Parliament 


On Feb. 23, the Minister of Labour 
tabled the texts in English and French of 
the instruments adopted at the 49th 
Conference of the International Labour 
Organization, held in Geneva in June 
1965. He explained that the instruments 
consisted of two international labour 
Conventions and three Recommenda- 
tions, and that they were being tabled in 
accordance with the constitution of the 
ILO (Hansard p. 1654). 


The Minister said that of the five 
instruments adopted, four concerned un- 
derground employment in mines. These 
consisted of two Conventions and two 
Recommendations. The fifth was a con- 
vention concerning employment of wo- 
men with family responsibilities. 

The Minister also said that, in the 
opinion of the Minister of Justice, each 
of the instruments was partly within 
federal legislative jurisdiction and partly 
within provincial jurisdiction. Steps 
would be taken with the provinces, he 
said “to explore . . . whether further 
action is advisable to ensure full compli- 
ance with the instruments.” If this could 
be achieved, the Canadian Government 
would be in a position to ratify the two 
Conventions. 


On Feb. 14, the Minister of Labour 
tabled copies in English and French of 
the annual report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Maritime Transportation 
Unions for the period January 1 to 
December 31, 1965 (p.1136). 


On March 18, after the House had 
agreed to a preliminary motion to con- 
sider the measure in committee, the 
Minister of Forestry moved for leave to 
introduce Bill C-151 to provide for the 
establishment of a fund in the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, not to exceed 
$50,000,000, for the economic and so- 
cial development of special rural devel- 
opment areas (p. 2882). The Bill was 
given first reading (p. 2885); and on 
March 31, it was given second reading 
(p. 3704). 

On March 18, the Minister of 
Forestry, after preliminary motion, also 
introduced Bill C-152 to amend the 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Devel- 
opment Act to change the name of the 
Act to Rural Development Act, and “to 
extend its application to all rural areas 
of Canada where projects of the nature 
already provided for can be advanta- 
geously undertaken” (p. 2885). The Bill 
was given first reading (p. 2892). 
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OFL brief urges abolition of injunctions 


In a special brief presented to the 
Ontario Government in March, the 
Ontario Federation of Labour urged the 
abolition of injunctions in labour dis- 
putes. It also urged the Government to 
give serious consideration to the outlaw- 
ing of the hiring of “outside strike- 
breakers” by employers during a legal 
strike. 

The Federation contended that the 
practice of granting injunctions in labour 
disputes was being abused; that injunc- 
tions were often obtained ex parte in 
cases where notice could, and should 
have been given to the other party; and 
that they were granted on biased affida- 
vits based on hearsay evidence. The 
OFL brief said that the main purpose of 
an injunction in any dispute was to pre- 
serve the status quo until the legality of 
the charges on which the injunction was 
based could be decided upon by the 
courts. In practice, the brief continued, 
the effect of an injunction on labour 
disputes was to tip the scales in favour 
of the employer. 

Recently, the Federation asserted, the 
granting of injunctions against picketing 


had been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. The judges had usually failed to 
consider the relative social and economic 
position of the two parties in the strike, 
and had been “all too willing to grant 
injunctions indiscriminately, and often on 
the flimsiest of evidence.” 

It defended mass picketing, and claimed 
that a union should have the right to use 
an unlimited number of pickets, provided 
that there was no resort to violence. It 
disputed the view of the courts that the 
purpose of picketing was merely to dis- 
seminate information. It contended that 
picketings were “symbols of a union’s 
solidarity and a vital method of obtain- 
ing the members’ support” and maintain- 
ing their determination, and that for this 
purpose, numbers were important. 

In arguing against the employers’ right 
to use strike-breakers, the Federation said 
that workers who had acquired equity in 
welfare schemes, pension plans, seniority 
rights and other benefits attached to a 
particular place of work had a right to 
be protected against having their jobs 
taken by strike-breakers. 


Ban mass picketing says CMA president 


“Mass picketing should be banned,” 
said H. B. Style, president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, at 
a meeting of the Peterborough branch of 
the Association, April 12. 

Mr. Style qualified his remark by say- 
ing that those who participate in mass 
picketing explain it as nothing more than 
“an innocent exercise in solidarity,” their 
right to attempt peacefully to persuade 
employees to refrain from working. If 
this were the true intention, he said, 
token pickets of a limited number would 
serve the purpose. According to Mr. 
Style, what mass picketing really does is 
intimidate and harass anybody who has 
anything to do with the company. Even 
those people who are not involved in the 
strike do not escape abuse, and if they 
remain undeterred by the insults, they 
are kept back by threats of force or by 
force itself. 

Mr. Style expressed the belief that 
until mass picketing is banned, employ- 
ers will continue to seek injunctions lim- 
iting the size of pickets because it is 
their only immediate legal redress. It is 
Mr. Style’s opinion that an employer 
should have the right to continue pro- 
duction in whatever way is left open to 
him, and those workers who are not 
supporting the strike action should have 
the right to continue working. He point- 
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ed out that fewer than 3 out of 10 
Canadian workers are members of a 
labour union. “In other words, 70 per 
cent of the working population are not 
organized, and these are the people 
damaged by this kind of activity.” 

He observed that union extremists of- 
ten created the impression that they were 
acting on behalf of all those who work 
for a living. They saw themselves as 
zealots upholding the cause of the under- 
dog victimized by a callous and inhuman 
management. “This, of course, is sheer 
and unadulterated rubbish, and the vast 
body of working people in this country, 
organized as well as unorganized, knows 
ite 

Mr. Style emphasized that there are 
few countries in the world with better 
working conditions than Canada, and 
“where the labour force shares more 
fully in the fruits of economic and social 
progress.” 


Civil Service bargaining 
brought closer by union 


In announcing the affiliation of the 
8,000-member National Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Association with 
the Canadian Labour Congress, CLC 
President Claude Jodoin said that the 
CLC regarded the union as an important 


step toward early collective bargaining 
for the federal Civil Service. “It is sig- 
nificant that a number of other Civil 
Service groups are actively considering 
the matter of affiliation,” he added. 

The announcement was made jointly 
by Mr. Jodoin and Ed Fortier, Executive 
Secretary of NUICA. Both men ex- 
pressed pleasure at the union. 


Bart G. Sullivan 
dies at age of 77 


Bart G. Sullivan, first Regional Di- 
rector of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in Hamilton, Ont., died Feb- 
ruary 20. He was 77 years old. 

In 1938, Mr. Sullivan resigned as 
District Agent for the Railway Express 
Agency in Hamilton to become Director 
of Travel and Publicity for Ontario. He 


was appointed Regional Director in 
1941. 
Mr. Sullivan established the first 


youth employment centre in Toronto as 
well as a counselling service for older 
workers. In 1957, he represented Canada 
at a conference of the World Health 
Organization in Geneva. 

He won election and then re-election 
to the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security. 


Telephone operators’ union 
marks 20th anniversary 


The Traffic Employees’ Association, 
one of the three unions of employees of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
recently celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary. A booklet, “the story of the Traffic 
Employees Association on the occasion 
of its twentieth anniversary,” traces the 
history and growth of the all-female un- 
ion from 1907, when the Bell girls in 
Toronto went out on strike for better 
wages and working conditions. 

Their grievances were studied by 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, then 
Deputy Minister of the federal De- 
partment of Labour, who assisted the 
oferators in establishing the principle of 
joint conferences with management. 
Although the Association had no _ bar- 
gaining rights, the “joint conference” 
had the ear of the Company. Eventually 
the group was certified on December 5, 
1945 under Section 6 of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Act. Today it is the 
only unit of female communications 
workers in Canada. Labour Organiza- 
tions in Canada, annual report of the 
Canada Department of Labour, lists an 
approximate membership of 7,000 or- 
ganized in 28 districts, 12 in Quebec and 
16 in Ontario. 
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Canada’s new manpower programs 


Tom Kent, Deputy Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration, told the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto in March 
that the most important new thing about 
Canada’s new manpower programs was 
the effort to make them effective. 


All of the services are not available, 
Mr. Kent said, but the job of his De- 
partment is to improve their quality and 
make them accessible to Canadians 
everywhere. For this purpose, they have 
to build an integrated manpower service 
out of the services that were previously 
provided by various agencies and gov- 
ernment departments. Although integrat- 
ed in purpose, it has to be highly decen- 
tralized in organization. 

His Department is looking for five 
directors and five assistant directors for 
the regions. They will be responsible for 
all federal manpower programs, for 
work previously done by departmental 
branches in Ottawa, and for the Na- 
tional Employment Service. 


Must offer good advice 


Mr. Kent believes that to help people 
to get better jobs and to do better jobs, 
the Government must be in a position to 
offer good advice. The National Em- 
ployment Service “has not been what it 
ought to be,” owing to the fact that it 
has not had the resources to do the kind 
of counselling that is necessary for an 
efficient manpower policy. He said that 
the employment office is where the re- 
sponse to technological and economic 
change could be improved, and where 
people could be made aware of training 
opportunities. 

If Parliament will pass certain legisla- 
tion on July 1, an unemployed man who 
attends a training course will no longer 
be regarded as remaining unemployed. 
He will not be entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit, but his rights to 
benefit will remain intact until needed, 
Mr. Kent said. 


The Federal Government will pay a 
basic allowance of $35 a week for train- 
ing (L.G., Apr., p. 150). It will also pay 
90 per cent of the cost of additional 
allowances for a trainee’s family (L.G., 
Mar., p. 78), and cover additional ex- 
penses if he has to be away from home. 
Mr. Kent hopes that the provinces will 
agree to pay allowances up to a max- 
imum of $90 a week. In that way, 
training would be given the importance 
that it warrants. 

The other new element in the man- 
power development program was ex- 
perimental, Mr. Kent said. It was to 
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establish, jointly with the provinces, pilot 
training projects designed to develop 
new methods of motivating and training 
adults whose basic educational level was 
low. 

“We cannot expect such people to go 
back to school, in the sense of treating 
them as children. Yet the fact is that our 
accepted educational methods are essen- 
tially oriented to children.” He said his 
Department would have to find and ap- 
ply new approaches that would achieve 
the same basic educational results for 
adults, but using different methods. The 
projects would be set up in unemploy- 
ment or underemployment areas where 
there is a pressing need to raise the level 
of skills. 

Manpower programs could open up 
new opportunities, Mr. Kent said, but it 
was up to the individual to take advan- 
tage of them. 


CNR, railway clerks sign manpower assessment agreement 


A Manpower Assessment Incentive 
Agreement has been signed by the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
the Canadian National Railways and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks in Newfoundland. The agreement 
made provision for the Manpower 
Consultative Service program, under 
which the federal Government shares 50 
per cent of the costs incurred by a joint 
labour-management assessment program, 
concerned with developing a program to 
deal with the manpower effects of the 
planned changes in the ferry service be- 
tween the mainland and the New- 
foundland ports of Argentia and Port- 
aux-Basques. A rail-car ferry service will 
be introduced on the Cabot Strait by 
1968, resulting in a reduction in the 
waterfront labour force from 600 to 375 
at Port-aux-Basques, and from 220 to 
120 at Argentia. 

The Joint Consultative Committee has 
equal representation from the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, and 
will be responsible for detailed studies of 
the effects of the reduction in employ- 
ment and will make recommendations to 
help those affected. Each worker will be 
interviewed and his qualifications, ex- 
perience and job interest recorded. Al- 
ternative jobs will be sought both within 
and outside the company. The need for 
training in new jobs will be studied, and 
the desire and ability of employees to 
move to another location where employ- 
ment is available will be determined. 

This program of investigation will 
continue until the new ferry service is in 


Job training 
for Canadian Indians 


One out of every three adult Indian 
trainees enrolled in the special educa- 
tional program at the Quetico Confer- 
ence and Training Centre in Northern 
Ontario is a woman. 

The program, geared to improve 
qualifications for employment, assist 
with social adjustments, and encourage 
community participation, features train- 
ing for general housework, waiting on 
tables, as well as basic woodworking and 
souvenir crafts. 

The 48 students currently enrolled 
who live in residence range in age from 
17 to 60 years, with the majority be- 
tween 20 and 40. 

It is envisaged that the men who are 
concentrating on woodworking will re- 
turn to their communities to participate 
in the house building programs of the 
Indian Affairs Branch. 


operation. The estimated cost of the pro- 
gram is about $75,000. 

A similar agreement was signed some 
months ago by the Canadian National 
Railways and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association at North Sydney, 
N.S. It covers the assessment program 
on the manpower effects at the port of 
North Sydney, where some 550 men will 
be displaced. Already positive actions 
have been taken by the joint committee. 
Opening within two or three weeks is a 
retraining centre at North Sydney which 
will provide instruction in basic educa- 
tion and later, vocational training, for 
the men to be released. It is expected 
that between 200 and 300 men will take 
advantage of the program. 

Mr. A. Munro Sargent of Halifax, 
Atlantic Representative of the federal 
Manpower Consultative Service, will 
maintain close liaison with the Joint 
Consultative Committee. 


Legalized lotteries 
to aid the elderly 


An idea to give older Canadians a 
chance to live out their declining years 
in comparative peace and happiness was 
the first of 43 resolutions considered at 
the 14th annual convention of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in Trail, B.C. 

Delegates to the convention resolved 
that a government board be established 
immediately to legalize lotteries to aid 
the elderly. 
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A Profile of Poverty In Canada 


A series of papers was prepared by 
members of the Special Planning Sec- 
retariat, Privy Council Office, for the 
Federal-Provincial Conference on Povy- 
erty and Opportunity held in Ottawa. 
The subjects covered were: employment, 
education, the aged, family size, disabili- 
ty, health, housing, attitudes, and com- 
munity factors. This article gives a brief 
outline of the contents of these papers. 


According to the census definition of 
“family”, the income of 23 per cent of 
Canadian families in 1961 was less than 
$3,000. Among families headed by wom- 
en, more than a half had incomes of 
less than $3,000, and about two fifths 
lived on less than $2,000. Three out of 
five families of fishermen, every second 
family of logging and farm workers, and 
every third family of labourers had in- 
comes below $3,000. 


Poverty problems can be sub-divided 
first into: 


e people who are outside the labour 
market altogether; 


e people who are unemployed; 


e people whose present productivity is 
too low to provide an adequate family 
income. 


The first group includes retired peo- 
ple, widows with dependent children, the 
permanently disabled, and others whose 
separation from the labour market is 
unavoidable. The policy problem for this 
group is to provide programs of assist- 
ance that are adequate for support and 
self-respect; but, at the same time, to 
maintain, at the margin, inventives for 
independence when possible. 


The second, or unemployed, group is 
highly diverse. On the average, seasonal 
variations in activity account for about a 
third of total unemployment; in many 
areas, this is a principal cause of pover- 
ty. The most intractable employment 
problems include those of the voca- 
tionally handicapped and the school 
drop-out. Unemployment rates among 
workers under 20 years of age are more 
than double the national average. But, 
although proportionately fewer of the 
older workers suffer unemployment, 
unemployment for them tends to last 
much longer once they are out of a job. 
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Papers prepared for Federal-Provincial Conference on Poverty and 
Opportunity covered employment, education, the aged, family size, 
disability, health, housing, attitudes, and community factors 


The third group is the under- 
employed. They are people who are 
working less than they want to, in part- 
time or casual occupations, or who are 
working in occupations in which produc- 
tivity and incomes are low. Under- 
employment in this sense is a major part 
of the problem of poverty, and especial- 
ly rural poverty. 


The Need for Adaptability 


The problems of unemployment and 
under-employment have to be seen in 
the context of a society experiencing 
rapid changes in industrial and occupa- 
tional patterns. These demand an in- 
creasing adaptability of the labour force. 
The occupational distribution has shift- 
ed, and is shifting, in the direction of 
jobs with higher training requirements. 
Technological changes now occur at 
such a pace that many workers will have 
to retrain for new jobs a number of 
times in their working lifetime. 


In the circumstances, a manpower 
policy for a high-employment, high- 
productivity economy requires such 
measures as increased mobility, intensive 
training facilities, motivation and youth 
counsellng services, and regional and 
area development programs. These are 
the same measures as those required to 
deal with many of the specific problems 
of poverty. 


In other words, many of the programs 
required to lessen poverty are not meas- 
ures designed specifically for people with 
low incomes; they are required also as 
general manpower measures. 


Education 


A 1960 survey showed that about half 
of Canada’s unemployed had _ not 
finished primary school. More than 90 
per cent had not completed high school. 
Among people who had not completed 
primary school, the unemployment rate 
was six times greater than it was among 
high school graduates. 

In 1961, of Canadians aged 15 and 
over, there were 5,166,346, or 47 per 
cent, with no more than elementary 
schooling. These included 176,524 with 
no schooling, and 848,261 who had 
passed four grades or less. 


The child of poor parents is greatly 
handicapped in taking advantage of the 
educational system, for the system as- 
sumes of him values and experience that 
he often lacks. Poor housing (which 
means lack of facilities for study), ill 
health, poor social and home environ- 
ment, distance from school, lack of 
proper nourishment and clothing, igno- 
rance of opportunities, as well as psy- 
chological factors and the attractiveness 
of early earnings—these are all reasons 
why poor children tend to drop out of 
school earlier, and therefore why a con- 
dition of poverty tends to be perpetu- 
ated. 


(The relationship between education 
and poverty was discussed by Prof. Tim- 
othy E. Reid of York University in an ad- 
dress reprinted in the LaBouR GAZETTE 
of October 1965, page 887.—ED.) 


The Aged 


Only 5 per cent of all Canadians 
receive public assistance in the course of 
a year, many of them for fairly short 
periods. But 21 per cent of Canadians 
aged 65 to 69 consistently receive old- 
age assistance. 


The median annual income for men in 
their late 60’s is $2,000, falling to $1,500 
in their early 70’s and to $900 in their 
late 80’s. 

There are regional differences in in- 
come of the aged as well as rural-urban 
variations; in 1961, the national median 
income for those aged 65 and over was 
$1,650, but in Newfoundland it was 
$976. 

Deteriorating personal health com- 
pounds the problems of the aged. Also, 
as the faculties and abilities of the aged 
decline, their housing needs change, and 
accommodation that meets these needs 
at a cost within reach of the aged is 
scarce. Special services, such as home- 
makers, counselling and recreation, are 
also in short supply. 


Family Size 


The average Canadian family has 
three to four children. Although the 
trend is to smaller families, the decline 
has not been uniform. Rural-urban dif- 
ferences, and the differences between 
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socioeconomic classes, are still notice- 
able in all provinces except Ontario and 
British Columbia. In Newfoundland, low 
income and low education still go with 
large families. 

Family size is more closely related to 
education than to income. Families in 
which the family head has the least 
education are generally the largest. Thus, 
big families with the least capacity for 
overcoming poverty are likely to have 
the worst poverty problems. 

Disability 

Disability is a major contributory 
cause of poverty. One million, three 
hundred thousand Canadians have a per- 
manent physical handicap of some de- 
gree. Of these, 570,000—3 per cent of 
the total population—have a severe or 
total disability. Half this group are of 
working age, but only one in four has 
earnings from employment. 


One out of three successful applicants 
for disability pensions last year suffered 
mental, psycho-neurotic or personality 
disorders. 


Health 


Low income groups receive less health 
care than higher income groups, al- 
though they suffer more illness in gen- 
eral, and their illnesses tend to be more 
severe. 


Assistance in meeting health needs has 
so far benefited the elderly more than 
other people. That is, the gap in treat- 
ment between poor children and rich 
children is greater than the gap between 
the aged poor and the aged affluent. 


Hospital and home nursing services 
for the poor are relatively good; dental 
care is particularly deficient. 


Health conditions of the Indian and 
Eskimo population, particularly in the 
North, are still among the worst in the 
world. The Eskimo infant mortality in 
1963 was 193 per 1,000 live births 
against a national average of 27. The 
Indian death rate in 1963 was 70.4 per 
1,000 against an all-Canadian rate of 
26.3. 


Housing 


In 1961, Canadian housing provided 
one third more rooms than the number 
of people. But, in 60,000 homes, there 
were only half as many rooms as people. 


Crowding as measured by persons per 
room is closely linked to income levels. 
Among families earning $6,000 or more 
in 1961, only 18 per cent lived in dwell- 
ings that provided less than a room per 
person. Among families earning less 
than $3,000, this proportion was 35 per 
cent. 
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One in twenty of all dwellings in 
Canada in 1961 was in need of major 
repairs. This proportion was highest in 
rural districts, where 10 per cent of the 
dwellings were dilapidated. Dwellings in 
need of major repairs were also found to 
be concentrated in the central parts of 
cities. 

Forty per cent of the dwellings built 
before 1920 lacked adequate plumbing 
facilities, and one in ten of these older 
dwellings was in need of major repairs. 
One out of every 10 metropolitan dwell- 
ings lacked adequate plumbing facilities. 

The most inadequate housing tends to 
be that occupied by the aged, by broken 
families, and by Indians. For example, 
200,000 dwellings occupied by persons 
65 years of age or older were not 
equipped with flush toilets. One in six 
broken families had to share a dwelling 
with others. Only 30 per cent of Indian 
dwellings were equipped with indoor 
running water, and only 9 per cent had 
indoor toilet facilities. 

Such figures do not lead to any precise 
measure of the extent to which people 
live in seriously inadequate homes be- 
cause they cannot get anything better 
that they can afford. The extent of hous- 
ing need in this sense is certainly some 
hundreds of thousands of dwelling units. 


Attitudes 


Attitudes are important aspects of 
poverty where poverty is a persistent 
way of life passed down from generation 
to generation. The increasing demands 
for higher education, and for mobility in 
our modern technological society, act as 
a strong deterrent for the young poor. 
To leave home and background is to start 
a long climb into an alien culture. 

The attitudes surrounding Indians and 
Eskimos, both from within and outside 
their communities, create a wall of 
misunderstanding which separates them 
from Canadian society. Social capital 
and economic opportunity alone cannot 
alleviate their condition. Understanding, 
i.c., change of attitude, must in part 
precede, and certainly must accompany, 
any effective effort to help. 

The attitudes of well-to-do people to- 
ward the poor are strongly influenced by 
outward symptoms that relate “poor” to 
“undeserving.” The reaction of the poor 
is a feeling of inferiority, and an aliena- 
tion from the society that rejects them. 

This alienation means that poverty 
problems cannot be solved just because 
the conscience of the middle class leads 
to stronger efforts to help. A successful 
effort must be one of self-help, based on 
a conscious and active desire on the part 
of the poor to participate and advance. 
For this purpose, the techniques of com- 


munity development, through which the 
poor use the resources society is pre- 
pared to make available to them, are 
essential. 


Community Factors 


The poor do not participate in com- 
munity life to the extent the more 
affluent groups do. They have little or 
no part in the decisions that affect them. 

The poor are alienated from society 
because of society’s apathy or prejudice 
toward them. They do not understand 
what the rest of society expects of people, 
they do not have the funds to participate, 
and they are unfamiliar with the institu- 
tions that can help them. 


This is the vicious circle of poverty. 
Because the poor lack access to those 
things that would make them acceptable 
to the more affluent society, they tend 
to form a culture of their own which, in 
turn, discourages participation in the 
society around them. 

The basic need, therefore, is to in- 
volve the poor in the wider society. The 
solution, then, is a two-way process. It is 
not only that society will change the 
poor; it is also that the poor will change 
society. 


50 Years Ago 


Continued from page 215 


were being offered. “Single experienced 
farm hands were offered from $30 to 
$40 per month, including board and 
washing; and experienced married men 
$350 to $400 per year, including free 
house, fuel, milk, fruit and vegetables. 
The local immigration office at this point 
during 1915 placed over 1,200 men on 
farms.” 


In the West, a shortage of farm help 
was reported at Brandon, but none at 
Winnipeg. “In Saskatchewan, the farm 
labour problem was believed to have 
been effectively met . . . the Provincial 
Bureau of Labour . . . established offices 
at different points in Saskatchewan and 
other provinces, and secured over 5,000 
farm hands... 


“Over 800 men were sent from 
Vancouver to Saskatchewan and a num- 
ber of others went to Alberta and 
Manitoba. Several hundred men were 
also sent out from Victoria at wages 
ranging from $35 to $45 per month with 
board. A special rate of 1 cent per mile 
for the transportation of this farm help 
was made by the railways.” 
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CNTU Brief Presented to Cabinet 


Outlines Several Recommendations 


As it does each year, the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions, one of 
the principal labour organizations in 
Canada, went before the federal Cabi- 
net, on February 16. The meeting lasted 
more than 24% hours. 


In summary, the CNTU asked the 
Government to: 


e treat it on an equal footing with the 
Canadian Labour Congress; 


e consider important economic decisions; 


e consult it on questions which concern 
shipbuilding and related industries in 
Canada; 


e adopt definite positions regarding con- 
stitutional matters requiring unequivo- 
cal answers for a more judicious 
division of jurisdiction between the 
federal administration and the provin- 
cial administrations; 


e amend the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act; 


@ increase the old age pension to $100 
a month; 


e give the labour movement representa- 
tion by at least two members in the 
event that a new Board of Broadcast 
Governors should be set up. 


In addition to the main brief, in order 
to illustrate one of its recommendations 
to the Cabinet, the Confederation out- 
lined briefly a typical case in support of 
its request that the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act be re- 
vised. It gave a detailed, 39-point ac- 
count of an application for certification 
of a group of employees of the French 
television network of the CBC that the 
Canada Labour Relations Board had re- 
jected a few weeks earlier (see Supple- 
ment No. 3, 1966). 


Phenomenal Development 


In support of the request that the 
Confederation be considered on an equal 
footing with the Canadian Labour 
Congress, CNTU President Marcel 
Pepin pointed out briefly to the 14 minis- 
ters present that his organization had 
known a rapid and phenomenal develop- 
ment during the last few years and that 
today, as the representative of 200,000 
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union members, it should be recognized 
by the federal Government, recognition 
that would enable it to express itself 
more easily on the various committees of 
the federal Government and thus state 
the opinions of the Canadian population. 
Too often today, he said, the Canadian 
population expresses its opinions through 
intermediate bodies which Canadians 
join because they feel that as individuals 
they can no longer make themselves 
heard. 

Without making any promises, Prime 
Minister Pearson said that the fact that 
he was surrounded by so many ministers 
and that Mr. Pepin and his fellow dele- 
gates were being received on the day 
after the annual submission of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, seemed to 
prove that the Government was recog- 
nizing that the CNTU was on equal 
footing with the CLC. 

During the reading of the brief by 
Secretary General Robert Sauvé, how- 
ever, the CNTU gave a few specific ex- 
amples of where it thought it was being 
placed on an inferior level to that of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. The most 
typical example was spelled out in the 
addendum to the brief (see facing page) 
submitted separately to each of the 14 
ministers present. 


Labour Legislation 


On matters relating to labour legisla- 
tion and to its application, the Confed- 
eration of National Trade Unions made 
certain suggestions that caught the atten- 
tion of Hon. John R. Nicholson, Min- 
ister of Labour. 

The CNTU asked first of all for a 
reform of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. It considers that labour represen- 
tation is unequal. The Act or its regula- 
tions must be amended, so that when the 
two organizations, that is, the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the Confederation 
of National Trace Unions, are involved 
in a dispute whose solution must be 
given through a decision of the Board, 
there should be an equal number of 
representatives from the two organiza- 
tions; this means, for all practical pur- 
poses, either increasing the representa- 


tion of the CNTU or decreasing the 
representation of the CLC. 

In addition, the Confederation is ask- 
ing that the Board be bilingual. The 
brief states: “We acknowledge that the 
Board grants certain facilities to those 
who are French-speaking and puts inter- 
preters at their disposal. In a country 
that calls itself bilingual, we think that 
more should be done than supplying 
interpreters, especially at the federal ad- 
ministrative level. That is why we believe 
it is the appropriate time to suggest to 
you that in principle the members of the 
Board and its high officials should all be 
bilingual, or at least that everyone 
should be able to make himself under- 
stood directly in his own language.” 

With regard to the union rights of 
employees and federal civil servants, the 
brief points out “that the Canadian gov- 
ernment has already announced its inten- 
tion to introduce a bill seeking to grant 
to its employees and civil servants the 
right of collective bargaining. And so, 
we are of the opinion that the coverage 
of the collective agreement for federal 
employees should be similar to that 
provided for in the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. Fur- 
thermore, the employees should be able, 
if they deem it advisable, to have re- 
course to a strike.” 


Rule of Alternating 


With regard to sending a Canadian 
delegation to the annual meeting of the 
International Labour Organization, the 
brief reads: “Canada as a member of 
the International Labour Organization 
agrees to send to its annual meeting a 
delegation made up of representatives of 
the Government, the employers and the 
workers. The representatives of the 
workers and employers are appointed by 
the Government, but under the recom- 
mendation of the associations. For quite 
a long time our movement has accepted 
the government invitation and one of 
our members acts as technical adviser 
for the labour delegate, who until now 
has been a member of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. We believe that this is 
an abnormal situation and we think that 
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it should be corrected through the ap- 
plication of the rule of alternating. In 
other countries where there are more 
than one labour organization, the vari- 
ous organizations agree that each in turn 
should recommend to the Government 
the labour delegate to be appointed. It 
should be the same here in Canada, 
where there are two large labour or- 
ganizations. 

“We are willing to admit that the 
membership of the Canadian Labour 
Congress is higher than that of the 
CNTU. Therefore, what we consider to 
be proper is that every four years the 
CNTU should be asked by the Gov- 
ernment to recommend one of its mem- 
bers who would act as the labour dele- 
gate instead of to appoint a technical 
adviser for the labour delegate. We be- 
lieve that this request is perfectly jus- 
tified and in accordance with the estab- 
lished rule in other countries. 

“The Government of Canada must 
put all the major labour organizations on 
an equal footing and must treat both the 
same way. The CNTU is a Canadian 
organization and is proud of it; its rate 
of growth shows that the workers are 
more and more putting their trust in it. 
It seems to us that the time has come for 
the Government to recognize the two 
labour organizations and not only one. 
The CNTU has sufficiently proved its 
interest and its desire to participate in all 
committees of commissions where it is 
invited, that our request should be grant- 
ed by your Cabinet.” 


Shipbuilding and Related Industries 


“The CNTU does not find anything 
encouraging in the philosophy underly- 
ing the government policy announced 
recently with regard to shipbuilding and 
related industries in Canada. It regrets 
that there seems to be so little concern 
about the effects of this policy on the 
economic and social welfare of thou- 
sands of workers in that industry. In the 
past, government shipbuilding programs 
consisted of a series of promises, of 
counter-orders for starting the work, and 
of interruptions. Until now, the Gov- 
ernment has refused to take appropriate 
action concerning these legitimate claims 
of labour, which asks for a course of 
action likely to bring long-term employ- 
ment stability through the adoption of a 
true Canadian shipbuilding policy. Once 
more, the shipbuilding industry is subject 
to obscure regulations, complicated by a 
mixture of national and international 
policy. Allow us to point out that 
Canadian shipbuilders cannot continue 
to use their workers as an equalization 
factor enabling them to face interna- 
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tional competition without obtaining 
financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment or without the support of a con- 
structive and consistent government 
shipbuilding policy.” 


Other Requests 


The CNTU delegation raised ques- 
tions relating to the economic growth of 
Canada. In addition, the brief referred 
to certain aspects of constitutional life, 
the old age pension, the Fowler report 
and, in the field of international affairs, 


it expressed certain viewpoints concern- 
ing the independence of Rhodesia in 
South Africa, mainland China, the Viet 
Nam war, the military budget and aid to 
developing countries. On all these ques- 
tions, the CNTU tried to persuade the 
Cabinet to grant it the same treatment as 
the Canadian Labour Congress. The 
Confederation explained in more detail 
its wish to participate more actively in 
the working out of plans in the discus- 
sion, and in the decisions taken on the 
questions just referred to. 


Addendum to CNTU Brief 


On November 9, 1965, the 
Syndicat général du Cinéma et de la 
télévision submitted a petition to 
become representative of a certain 
group of French television network 
employees of Radio-Canada Cor- 
poration. 

This unit previously had been 
represented by an American union 
known as JATSE. It grouped within 
the same national unit all the other 
employees of the entire Corpora- 
tion, French network and English 
network. 

On December 15 and 16, 1965 a 
hearing was held before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board to hear the 
petition of the SGCT (CNTU) and 
the objections, [to it]. 

The CLRB at the time comprised 
a chairman, four (4) union mem- 
bers, of whom three (3) were from 
the CLC, and three (3) manage- 
ment members. 

Opposing the 
were: 

IATSE 

NABET 

SCT (Syndicat Canadien de la 
Télévision) 

Radio-Canada 

It should be noted that in the 
decision mention is made of the 
fact that the Federation of Authors 
and Artists intervened, when this is 
not the case. The Federation would 
have found it difficult to oppose the 
SGCT (CNTU) since it signs con- 
tracts with Radio-Canada involving 
the French network. 

The Syndicat Canadien de la 
Télévision which opposed the peti- 
tion had been defeated in its own 
petition for accreditation by unani- 
mous decision of the CLRB. It had 
declared that a union in good faith 


SGCT petition 


was not involved within the mean- 
ing of the law. 


The question may well be asked, 
under the circumstances, what it 
was doing as a co-respondent in this 
matter. Why was it represented 
when within the meaning of the law 
it does not exist? 


The NABET representative main- 
tained before the Board that it op- 
posed the SGCT (CNTU) petition 
because it feared it would lose the 
French network members affiliated 
to it if the Board acknowledged that 
the French group could form a unit 
capable of negotiating. 


It submitted that the Montreal 
group comprised the greatest num- 
ber of members of its group; and 
that if it lost this group it would be 
left with insufficient union assess- 
ments. 


It therefore showed implicitly that 
the members of its French network 
union were dissatisfied with their 
union and that it wanted to force 
them to remain in it. The aim of a 
genuine union should not be 
primarily to collect as much money 
as possible. 


IATSE opposed the petition of 
SGCT (CNTU). Now, some time 
previous a vote had been taken 
among all IATSE members to de- 
termine if they wished to be repre- 
sented by this union. Eighty per 
cent of them replied no. IATSE no 
longer represented the employees of 
Radio-Canada; this had been estab- 
lished. 

Radio-Canada Corporation 
through one of its representatives, 
Mr. C. McKee, opposed the SGCT 
(CNTU) petition by stating it was 
in the interests of the employees to 
belong to a national unit. In addi- 
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tion to contesting Radio-Canada’s 
right to paternally decide what is 
good or bad for its employees, we 
contend that Radio-Canada came 
into contradiction with itself since it 
had already signed labour contracts 
with two groups of its employees at 
the French network level: 


(a) Federation of Authors and 
Artists, of which we have 
spoken above; 


(b) The Association of Produc- 
ers, Which negotiates and 
signs collective agreements 
covering French television 
network producers. 


How can Radio-Canada justify 
such contradictory intervention in 
its own actions? 


The FAAC is a union organiza- 
tion affiliated with the Canadian 
Labour Congress. CLC officers who 
appeared before the Board to fight 
the recognition of SGCT (CNTU) 
on the pretext that national unity 
could not be sectioned, acknowl- 
edge this right for the authors and 
artists within their union organiza- 
tion. 


The majority of employees of the 
petitioning negotiation unit joined 
the SGCT (CNTU). This fact is 
incontestible and recognized by the 
Board. It also was acknowledged 
that SGCT (CNTU) is a genuine 
union within the meaning of the 
law. 


Examination of the composition 
of the Board which heard the peti- 
tion will make it clear why this 
group of employees was denied its 
right of association. Three labour 
representatives out of four represent 
a rival trade union organization, the 
CLC. From the outset there was 
serious injustice for the petitioning 
union and its members. 

Examination of the transcript of 
the inquiry prompts us to question 
the objectivity of the hearings. 

The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act does not 
lay down set rules to define and 
describe the negotiation unit compe- 
tent to bargain. This is up to the 
Board. Hence, when the composi- 
tion of the Board was as mentioned 
above, there is little chance of an 
organization like the CNTU in an 
inter-union conflict, particularly in 
a case where one or several CLC 
unions feel themselves threatened 
with loss of members. The CLRB 
decision, if it were to be main- 
tained, would mean that workers 
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are forced by law to join a union 
against their will. 

Radio-Canada Corporation first 
informed us that it was not satisfied 
with the CLRB decision because it 
now believed that IATSE no longer 
represented its employees. It would 
have been simple to say this to the 
Board during the hearings. 

A few days ago Radio-Canada 
announced publicly that it wanted a 
revision of IATSE’s accreditation. 
The Corporation would like all par- 
ties to be heard again by the Board. 

The composition of the Board 
and the decision handed down 
make us sceptical about the chances 
of getting justice. 

Since the CLRB decision and the 
dismay it caused among all the em- 
ployees of the French television net- 
work and in the written and spoken 
press, other unions affiliated with 
the CLC have been trying to recruit 
members from the old IATSE 
group. For example, NABET made 
this intention known. A few days 
later the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees did the same. It seems 
obvious that the only purpose of the 
CLC is to prevent, by any means 
whatever, the exercise of employees 
rights of association by remaining 
in a free, autonomous and demo- 
cratic union affiliated with the 
CNTU. 

The French Television network 
constitutes by itself a different ad- 
ministrative unit within Radio- 
Canada. 

The employees are not required 
to be transferable from one network 
to another when they are hired by 
Radio-Canada. There is no mobility 
of staff between the two networks. 

It was acknowledged by Radio- 
Canada before the Board that there 
are differences, and that such differ- 
ences are important, between the 
work done at the French network 
and that done at the English net- 
work. 

The members of SGCT (CNTU) 
maintain that it is impossible to 
exercise their right of association 
with employees who are geogra- 
phically distant, who have different 
problems, and whom they do not 
have occasion to know, and whom 
furthermore they do not understand 
because of the language barrier. 

It is inadmissible that the em- 
ployees of the French network 
should be subjected, in their right 
of association, to the will of em- 
ployees of the English network. The 
latter live hundreds of miles away, 


do not perform similar work, do 
not have the same language or cul- 
ture, yet are deciding how the 
French group should use its right of 
association. 

Only when the public interest is 
at stake may employees be prevent- 
ed from making their choice of 
unions. If the public interest is in- 
volved, it is involved also as regards 
members of the FAAC (which was 
not taken into account by Radio- 
Canada nor the CLC in this case) 
and the members of the Association 
of Producers (which was not taken 
into account by Radio-Canada). 

At a general meeting after the 
CLRB decision had been handed 
down in French, the members of 
SGCT (CNTU) protested against 
denial of justice in the proceedings, 
the attitude of certain interveners, 
as well as the denial of right of 
association. 

It is beyond imagination that an 
employee should exercise his right 
of association only on the express 
condition that another employee liv- 
ing in Toronto or Vancouver be in 
agreement. How can a person as- 
sociate with another he does not 
know and who cannot have the 
same aspirations, among others, in 
the cultural sector? 

In all provinces the right to work 
embodies recognition that the in- 
dustrial unit or administrative unit 
is the basis of the exercise of right 
of association either according to 
occupation or company. The same 
juridical reality exists in the United 
States. Why should it be otherwise 
in Ottawa? 

The petition by the SGCT 
(CNTU) to represent employees of 
the French network is in accord- 
ance with the political structure and 
the ethnic make-up of the country. 

It was stated that nationalism and 
separatism had little influence on 
labour organizations in Quebec and 
that the CLRB decision could upset 
the situation. We would like to re- 
call that the CNTU is a Canadian 
organization which is opposed to all 
kinds of discrimination, and that it 
cannot allow any form of discrimi- 
nation as regards itself and its 
members. We are of the opinion 
that the CLRB decision is an ex- 
tremely grave provocation, even al- 
lowing that it might be uninten- 
tional. 

We maintain that the CLRB has 
handed down different decisions in 
a number of other cases as regards 
principles. To cite but one, there 
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was a group of employees that 
asked to withdraw from another 
group in the same category of the 
same company. The latter was 
affiliated with the CNTU. The 
Board’s decision went in favour of 
those who wanted to withdraw and 
form a distinct unit. 


We have frequently had consider- 
able difficulty before the CLRB. A 
federal body must accept the reali- 
ties that exist in the country. If this 
is not done, and if the employees 
concerned by this matter do not 
obtain justice, the CNTU will seri- 
ously question its participation in 
federal organizations, in the future. 


The present situation therefore is 
extremely serious and we are com- 
batting it with all the means at our 
command. It constitutes an assault 
on trade union freedom and puts 
cultural freedom within Canadian 
Confederation at stake. 


A federal body like the CLRB 
cannot directly or indirectly be 
made the tool to shackle a free 
union for the benefit of an 
American union that is unaccepta- 
ble to its members. 


The CLC must respect the work- 
ers’ right of choice despite the 
departure of a goodly number of its 
members who have chosen a central 
labour organization without ties 
outside this country. 


It is unthinkable. that, the 
Canadian Parliament should have 
created such a body (the CLRB) to 
allow for one central labour or- 
ganization to enjoy certain privi- 
leges. It is unthinkable that the 
federal Cabinet be made a helpless 
witness of such flagrant violation of 
right of association. It is unthinka- 
ble that the federal Cabinet should 
be powerless in the face of more 
such irrational behavior. 

Judicial equality before the law 
cannot be denied. There can be no 
forcing of groups of workers to 
belong to moribund unions because 
they claim to be established coast- 
to-coast... 

We pray you to consider: 

e that the principle of union liber- 
ty and freedom of association is 
being violated; 

e that a major group of employees 
are being prevented from obtain- 
ing a collective agreement through 
their freely chosen union. 

Your Government is called upon 
to take the appropriate steps to 
remove this injustice. 
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The Government’s Reply 


The discussion between the Cabinet 
and the representatives of the Confed- 
eration proved how seriously the Gov- 
ernment was taking the suggestions made 
by the CNTU when the Minister of 
Labour himself proposed that, immedi- 
ately after the submission of the brief, 
the leaders should go to his office in 
order to begin at once a discussion re- 
garding a new meeting, when an attempt 
would be made to come to an agreement 
on the problems concerning the revision 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, the action to be taken 
in the case of the shipbuilding industry, 
and finally to discuss in more detail the 
general wishes expressed in the brief of 
the Confederation. 

Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration but slated 
to become Minister of Manpower, de- 
clared. “It is true that on listening to the 
reading of the brief, I often asked myself 
on what side of the table I was sitting. 
(it will be recalled that Mr. Marchand 
was a former president of the CNTU.) 
The separation is still quite recent, be- 
cause I have not given up all the bonds 
that still unite us on the personal level, 
and also on that of ideas, because I do 
not believe that one must automatically 
and necessarily change one’s thinking 
because he is sitting on the other side of 
the table. Let us say that in a Cabinet, as 
on the executive of a labour organiza- 
tion, there is a certain solidarity. It is 
perhaps not proper to say what one 
thinks and with what points one agrees, 
but neither is there an obligation to say 
with what one disagrees. 

“(The brief] contains several ideas 
which the CNTU has been expressing 
for many years, and I have every reason 
to believe, as it happened on several 
occasions, that gradually these ideas will 
be accepted by the governments and the 
leaders of the country. 


“You make reference to special prob- 
lems. There are some of them which are 
connected, let us say, with the Consti- 
tution itself. As far as I am concerned, 
these are the immediate problems, the 
more important problems, because be- 
tween us before deciding whether a 
country is going to the left or to the 
right, or to the centre, perhaps a deci- 
sion must first be taken as to whether 
this country will be allowed to exist. It is 
rather essential that Canadians have an 
idea of the nature of their country and 
of what their country should be. This 
point undoubtedly is expressed in your 
brief; however, it is noted that other 
Canadian bodies do not entertain this 


common thought to the same extent; 
they still do not have common objec- 
tives; there is still not even general 
agreement as to the general structures 
which should contain all their activities. 
This, in my opinion, is an extremely 
important problem. 

“There is one thing, though, concern- 
ing the labour force: it is a small sent- 
ence that I noticed yesterday while read- 
ing the brief. I do not entirely agree with 
the way you express it, because what we 
are attempting to do in the Department 
of Manpower is to place the workers in 
an economic position, so as to enable 
them to benefit from institutions which 
are under provincial jurisdiction, that is, 
by intervening when it is a question of 
strictly provincial methods and _ pro- 
grams, and thus trying to place them in 
a position where they will be able to 
benefit from the provincial programs. As 
far as the labour field is concerned, let 
us say that in this field I am personally 
ready to state that our position can be 
defended because it is the essential ele- 
ment of Canada. We ought to find out 
whether at a given moment it would be 
possible to make a redistribution of the 
resources of Canada, in order that the 
provinces may be able thereby to occupy 
their jurisdiction; we have to find out if 
it would be possible to make a certain 
redistribution of the national wealth 
through the federal Government. This, 
obviously, is a problem for which there 
is no simple solution, but as far as I am 
concerned it is as fundamental a prob- 
lem as the last problem which you men- 
tioned and which is also an important 
problem. 

“TI accept the Canadian reality, which 
is first of all a reality based on the dual 
nature of the Canadian nation, and this 
is a matter which is not going to be 
settled by strictly jurisdictional decisions. 
It is quite a living reality which we shall 
not suppress in spite of what some peo- 
ple think; French-Canadians will not be 
able to suppress it, no more than Eng- 
lish-Canadians or English-speaking peo- 
ple of North America. I do not think 
either that there will be a movement in 
the opposite direction. We have to ac- 
cept ourselves as we are in order to live 
better together, because we cannot live 
separately. This is the Canadian problem 
and I believe, in fact I know, that on 
this point the CNTU has always defend- 
ed its freedoms. I believe that the labour 
movement in general has defended its 
freedoms and that it must continue to 
defend them. Otherwise, there is danger 
that it may deprave its mission.” 
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CLC-Sponsored Education Conference 


Attended by 700 Union Members 


Strikers’ rights, separatism, bilingualism and inflation 
discussed at two-day meeting in Niagara Falls 


Strikers’ rights, separatism, bilingual- 
ism and inflation were some of the issues 
discussed at the two-day annual educa- 
tion conference in Niagara Falls spon- 
sored by the Canadian Labour Congress. 
About 700 union members attended the 
February meeting. 

Dwight Storey, legislative director of 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
told the seminar that the labour move- 
ment is putting too much emphasis on 
eliminating management’s use of court 
injunctions. He suggested freezing the 
company’s operations by padlocking a 
plant during a legal strike. He was aware 
that this could be done only by a gov- 
ernment order and with the co-operation 
of the police. “At least then we would 
have honest collective bargaining,” he 
said. And economic expediency would 
force one side or the other into an early 
settlement. 


Mr. Storey criticized the present legal 
interpretation of picketing. He said the 
courts restrict demonstrations to a hand- 
ful of pickets for the purpose of 
influencing would-be strike-breakers and 
the public, but picketers did not always 
get the opportunity to speak to strike- 
breakers. He cited as an example a strike 
in Peterborough, where police held back 
the picket line, and workers hired since 
the strike were rushed through in cars. 


Lorne Inge, legal counsel for the 
CLC, said that if the employees’ rights 
are to be restricted while legal proce- 
dures are exhausted, it seemed only fair 
that the employer should be prevented 
from filling the vacated positions until 
the end of the strike. 


Mr. Inge deplored the practice of 
granting ex parte injunctions at manage- 
ment’s request without hearing any evi- 
dence from the employees. “This tips the 
scales strongly in the employer’s favour.” 
He added that injunctions prevent em- 
ployees from using the strike weapon 
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effectively and “this is ultimately the 
only weapon they have.” 

He believed there was also a strong 
case for doing away with restrictions on 
peaceful methods of striking. “Surely it 
violates no basic principle of justice to 
allow pickets to try to persuade their 
fellow employees by signs or in other 
ways that they should refrain from 
working during the course of the strike.” 
Strikers should also have the right to 
dissuade suppliers and customers from 
dealing with their employer, he conclud- 
ed: 


The Separatism Question 


In an address on the question of 
separatism, Eugene Forsey, CLC re- 
search director, suggested six basic steps 
to keep Canada united: 

e bilingualize the whole of the federal 
administration; 


© give French-Canadians more of the big 
federal cabinet jobs; 

e make New Brunswick, with its large 
French-speaking population, officially 
bilingual; 

e provide French education for French- 
speaking children across the country; 

e allow any member of a provincial 
legislature to speak French; 

e establish bilingualism in the courts and 
municipal councils of all centres with 


a substantial French-speaking popula- 
tion. 


The alternative for Canada, he 
warned, is to be “gobbled up piecemeal 
by the United States.” 

Gerard Rancourt, secretary of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, said that 
bilingualism was a basic condition for 
Canada’s survival. He believed that it 
was still possible for Ontario workers to 
agree with Québec workers on a plan 
that would be fair to the linguistic 
minorities in both provinces. “French- 


Canadians in Ontario must be given an 
education system comparable to that of 
English-speaking minorities in Quebec.” 

Mr. Rancourt urged the labour move- 
ment to seek “a type of federalism” that 
would serve as a model for the whole of 
Canada. The labour movement in 
Québec has so far resisted separatism, 
he warned, but “time is running out.” 


“Exercise in Panic” 


The seminar was told that holding the 
line on wages would reduce purchasing 
power and the potential growth needed 
to generate one million new jobs by 
1970. Russell Irvine, CLC associate re- 
search director, urged unions to continue 
to seek higher wages. He described the 
Government’s alarm over the possibility 
of inflation as “an exercise in panic.” 

Proposals or cutbacks in social capital 
and public works could lead to a reces- 
sion, he said. He told the seminar that 
Canada had the most stable labour costs 
of any country in the western world. 
The sharp rise in the consumer price 
index last year could be explained by 
factors such as food costs, automobile 
and medical insurance, Mr. Irvine said. 
If the threat of inflation arises, the la- 
bour movement would be prepared to 
discuss a national incomes policy, but 
rents, profits and managerial salaries 
would have to be included. He said that 
labour could not accept the proposition 
that wage increases should be governed 
entirely by increased productivity, be- 
cause it would freeze labour’s share of 
the national income. 

Mr. Irvine’s views were backed by 
Harry Waisglass, Canadian research di- 
rector of the United Steelworkers of 
America, who blamed price increases on 
the “avarice and hunger of the Canadian 
businessmen. They believe in the free 
enterprise system when it suits them, but 
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Unemployment 


Report for 


For the first time in several years, the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund is show- 
ing an increase at the end of its current 
fiscal year. According to the report of 
the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, tabled in the House of 
Commons for the year ended March 31, 
1965, the increase of $40 million from 
$0.9 million is a reflection of improved 
employment conditions, indicated by a 
drop in the number of claims for benefit, 
a decrease in the percentage of the 
unemployed labour force, and a record 
high contribution revenue of $373 mil- 
lion. 

Although the fund was forced to bor- 
row from the Government during the 
first part of the year, the amount bor- 
rowed was less than at the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The total 
amount borrowed in 1964-65 was $26.5 
million (compared with $35 million the 
previous year). Repayment of $14 mil- 
lion was made in June 1964 and the 
remaining $12.5 million in July 1964. 


If unemployment conditions in 1965- 
66 prove similar to those in 1964-65, the 
fund may show a further increase and 
have a balance of $95 million by March 
31, 1966. But the committee cautions 
against undue optimism, stating that it is 
mainly the improved employment situa- 
tion that has arrested the series of previ- 
ous annual deficits, and that the margin 
of safety is small. “No adequate reserve 
exists as a cushion against even a com- 
paratively slight deterioration in employ- 
ment conditions.” 
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Insurance Advisory Committee 


Year Ended March 31, 1965 


The committee is concerned that 
another year has passed without legisla- 
tive action on recommendations made in 
the 1962 Gill Committee Report, but the 
Speech from the Throne raised hope that 
the Government intends to introduce a 
revision of legislation on unemployment 
insurance that will put the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan on a sound basis. It 
is aware that since the last revision of 
the Act in 1959, and with continuing 
increases in wage rates, many insured 
persons are passing beyond the range of 
unemployment insurance. On this score 
alone, the report states, revision of the 
unemployment insurance scheme is 
necessary. 

The report is reprinted below. 

To His Excellency the Governor in 
Council: 

The Unemployment Insurance Advi- 
sory Committee has the honour to report 
as follows: 

Section 89(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires the Committee to 
report not later than July 31, each year, 
on the financial condition of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund as at the pre- 
ceding March 31. 

The Committee met on July 14, 1965, 
and received and considered the follow- 
ing reports: 

(a) from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, financial and statistical 
statements for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1965; 


(b) from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, a tabulation of 1964 unemploy- 
ment insurance statistics; 

(c) from the Actuarial Branch, De- 
partment of Insurance, a report on the 
prospective state of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. 


Preliminary estimates of the covered 
population by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based on the issuance of Social 
Insurance numbers to insured persons, 
indicate that the number of persons cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance at 
June 1, 1964 was 4,170,000, compared 
with 4,113,000 one year earlier, an in- 
crease of 1.4 per cent. At mid-1964, the 
total labour force was estimated at 
7,245,000 an increment of 200,000 or 
3 per cent from the same date in the 
preceding year. 

The Committee reports that the bal- 
ance in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at March 31, 1965 was $40,- 
496,762. This compares with the bal- 
ance in the fund at the end of each of 
the three preceding fiscal years as fol- 
lows: 


OL fier $40,497,000 
LOGS costes 874,000 
LOGS tiene 9,692,000 
L962 66,598,000 


The following additional statistics pro- 
vided in the financial statements of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
are of particular interest: 
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1965 
Increase or decrease in balance 

TFOM PLeVIOUS. Veal. .se-:sh5.4- tee +39,622 
Contributions from employers 

andkennp OVecsmens ee eee: 310,751 
Contributions from the Govern- 

Mene Oh Canada, a: ne ee 62,150 
Amounts collected in penalties... 121 
Interest on investments.................. 92 
Interest paid on loams....2........-0--- 163 
TR@MHZIN FRETS TRENYE IOUS. cconcnoocnacnonsanonese 374,815 
Ordinary benefit payments............ 265 ,660 
Seasonal benefit payments............ 69,370 
Excess of expenditure over 

PEVCNUC A. att ee ee — 
Excess of revenue over 

SX Pen GUM ee cs ee eee 39,622 

Fishing coverage 
Contributions from employers 

An CKeIpOVCCS ame e ete eee 1,293 
Contributions from Government 

of: Canada saya eee 259 
BEneUG PAyVIMeNis wen ssets.5. ee eee 115732 
Excess of benefit payments over 

CONMIDUMONS ree ee 10,180 

Other statistics 
Number of initial claims for 
unemployment insurance 
receiveds4es tt lee eb ae 1,311,000 


1964 1963 1962 
(in thousands of dollars) 
—8,817 —56,905  —118,087 
296,585 286,430 BAM Sih) 
Be BS) i 57,286 $55,558 
109 103 90 
1,061 2,466 6,800 
257 — 2,961 
357,074 346,285 336,253 
287,512 518,119 352,328 
78,141 85,071 102,411 
8,817 56,905 118,087 
1,245 18207 1,075 
249 241 215 
11,437 10,882 11,650 
9,943 9,434 10,360 
(number ) 

1,385,000 1,507,000 1,613,000 


—-----—-——_—————————————— eee 


During the 1964-65 fiscal year the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund increased 
from $0.9 million to $40.5 million. Al- 
though the Fund was forced to borrow 
from the Government during the first 
part of the year, the amount borrowed 
was less than at the corresponding pe- 
riod in the previous year. The total 
amount borrowed in 1964-65 was $26.5 
million (compared with $35 million the 
previous year). Of this, $17.5 million 
was borrowed in April 1964, and $9 
million in May 1964, at interest rates 
ranging from 37% per cent to 4% per 
cent. Repayment of $14 million was 
made in June 1964, and the remaining 
$12.5 million in July 1964. 

The increase of $40 million in the 
Fund is a reversal of the series of an- 
nual deficits that occurred in the sev- 
eral preceding years. This improvement 
is a reflection of improved employment 
conditions, indicated by a drop in the 
number of claims for benefit, a decrease 
in the percentage of the labour force 
who were unemployed, and a record high 
contribution revenue of $373 million. 

In considering the prospects of the 
Fund during the 1965-66 fiscal year, the 
Actuary of the Department of Insurance 
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has indicated in his report that if unem- 
ployment conditions in 1965-66 should 
prove to be very similar to those of 
1964-65, the Fund may be expected to 
show a further increase and to have a 
balance of $95 million at 31 March, 
1966. 


It is apparent that it is mainly the 
improved employment situation that has 
arrested the series of previous annual 
deficits in the Fund and that the margin 
of safety is small. No adequate reserve 
exists as a cushion against even a com- 
paratively slight deterioration in employ- 
ment conditions. 


The Speech from the Throne at the 
beginning of Parliament indicated the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce a revision of legislation on unem- 
ployment insurance, which the Commit- 
tee assumes will put the unemployment 
insurance plan on a sound basis. The 
Committee notes that the report of the 
Gill Committee containing recommenda- 
tions for revision of the scheme, was 
made in 1962 and the Committee is 
greatly concerned that still another year 
has elapsed without legislative measures 
having been introduced to this end. The 
Committee is very conscious that, with 


the continuing increases in wage rates 
since 1959, when the last revision of the 
Act was made, many insured persons 
are finding that they are passing beyond 
the range of unemployment insurance, 
and on this score alone revision of the 
unemployment insurance scheme to keep 
such workers within the ambit of unem- 
ployment insurance is necessary. 

However, as the Gill recommendations 
for corrective measures are still under 
consideration by the Government, this 
Committee is still in a position where, 
as indicated in its previous report, it con- 
siders that it should refrain from making 
any detailed proposals for revision of 
the unemployment insurance scheme. 

With reference to the date for making 
its annual report, the Committee notes 
that under Section 89 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act this must be done 
within four months after the end of the 
fiscal year, i.e., not later than July 31. 
As there is a considerable interval after 
the end of March before final figures for 
the fiscal year are known, several of the 
reports prepared for the Committee, such 
as the report of the Actuary, cannot be 
available until July. The Committee can- 
not give these reports sufficient study 
when it has to submit its own report by 
the end of July. The Committee suggests 
that in any amendments made to the 
Act provision be included for extending 
the time for submitting its report to the 
Governor in Council. 

The Committee wishes to express its 
appreciation to the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission and its officers, the 
Actuaries of the Department of Insurance 
and the officers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the information and 
explanations they have provided. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Arthur H. Brown, 
Chairman. 


British bill 
wins TUC support 


A bill introduced in the British House 
of Commons would force companies and 
trade unions to disclose, in advance, 
plans to increase prices or demand high- 
er wages. Violators would be subject to 
fines of up to $1,400. 

Several large unions have come out 
strongly against the bill, but the Trades 
Union Congress, the national organiza- 
tion of the trade-union movement, sup- 
ported the legislation on the condition 
that it would be consulted before the bill 
actually came into effect. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Changing Patterns in Women’s Employment 


A “remarkable rise” in the number of 
working women in Canada was described 
to delegates attending a one-day con- 
ference in Ottawa on March 18, 1966. 


Organized by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Canada Department of Labour 
the conference examined the theme, 
“Changing Patterns in Women’s Employ- 
ment,” and sought to discover the past, 
present and possible future trends of the 
working world of women. Papers were 
given by Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Assistant 
Director of the Labour Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and by 
Dr. Noah M. Meltz, Department of 
Political Economy, University of 
Toronto, and Scarborough College. 


Dr. Ostry, a former member of the 
staff of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
received a B.A. degree in honours 
economics from McGill University in 
1948, an M.A. from the same University 
in 1950, and a Ph.D. in 1954 with resi- 
dence at Cambridge University (England) 
and McGill. 


She served as a Research Officer at 
the University of Oxford Institute of 
Statistics, later as Assistant Professor at 
McGill, followed by a post as Associate 
Professor in economics at the University 
of Montreal. In 1964 she re-entered the 
Civil Service of Canada, and is at 
present Assistant Director, Labour Di- 
vision, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and a consultant to the Economic 
Council of Canada. 


Dr. Ostry pointed out that the pro- 
portion of adult women who go out to 
work rose from 14 per cent in 1901 to 30 
per cent in 1965. At present the female 
share of the total working population of 
both sexes is rapidly approaching one 
third. A larger proportion of women, in 
all age groups except teenager, is now 
earning a living, with the greatest in- 
crease occurring in the middle- and 
older-age groups. These groups were 
composed mainly of married women 
with children, most of whom were, in 
fact, re-entering the labour force. 
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“For the first time in this century a 
two-phase working cycle has emerged— 
a phenomenon already apparent in the 
United States a decade or more earlier,” 
said Dr. Ostry. 

“In recent decades there has been a 
marked expansion of jobs which are 
considered especially suitable for femi- 
nine employment. This growth has 
opened up new opportunities for women, 
opportunities to supplement family in- 
come in a society which places ever 
greater emphasis on rising material 
standards of life. Further to this end, 
social barriers to the employment of 
married women have largely crumbled 
as a consequence of marked changes in 
the attitudes of employers, no doubt 
stimulated by the pace and direction of 
economic growth.” 


Dr. Ostry added: “Radical improve- 
ments in ‘household technology,’ and 
th widespread development of commer- 
cial substitutes for most household 
products, have at least potentially re- 
leased female labour for the market— 
or for improved housekeeping, child 
care, or more coffee parties and bridge 
games.” 

It seemed highly plausible, she said, 
that “the large-scale transformation from 
housewife or mother’s helper to secre- 
tary or sales clerk must have been 
related to the fact that a female who has 
typed until five o’clock may still have 
the necessary time in which to look for 
a cheap roast or a rich husband.” 


Dr. Noah Meltz 


Dr. Meltz, who is also a former 
economist in the Department’s Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, undertook 
postgraduate work in economics at 
Princeton University after graduation 
from the University of Toronto in 1957. 
He received his A.M. degree from 
Princeton in 1960 and his Ph.D. in 
1964—the latter with financial support 


_ 


By the staff of Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


from the federal Department of Labour 
and a Canada Council fellowship. In 
1964 he joined the Department of Polit- 
ical Economy, University of Toronto 
and Scarborough College. 


Speaking on ‘occupation trends,’ Dr. 
Meltz told the meeting that at present 
most women worked in one of three 
main occupational groups—clerical (29 
per’ cent); iservice (230 per cent) and 
professional (16 per cent)—whereas at 
the turn of the century, only 5 per cent 
were in clerical, 42 per cent in service, 
about 30 per cent in manufacturing, and 
15 per cent in professional. 


The “tremendous” swing to clerical 
work had been largely the result of 
growing demand and growing availability 
of supply—but another result had been 
that average earnings in clerical work 
had risen very slowly. 


The general belief, said Dr. Meltz, 
was that job opportunities for women 
in these three employment groups would 
tend to increase, as the occupations 
would continue to outgrow the labour 
force. 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, said in welcoming 
the delegates: “We are _ increasingly 
aware of the importance of developing 
and utilizing all our human resources 
for the sake of both the economy and 
the individual. At the same time, we 
must ensure that the increasing demand 
for workers does not water down our 
existing standards and conditions of 
work — particularly with regard to 
women in part-time occupations.” 


Conference participants included Mrs. 
Ethel McLellan, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Ontario Department of Labour, 
Miss Mary Rocan, supervisor of the 
Women’s Bureau, Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Labour; representatives from 
provincial departments of labour and 
education, federal departments of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, and Citizen- 
ship and Immigration and representatives 
from non-governmental organizations 
and business enterprises. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
In the Manpower Program 


Speaking of the recently announced 
re-organization of manpower programs, 
the Prime Minister said, ““We mean [by 
manpower policy] a policy that will 
ensure to every Canadian a real oppor- 
tunity to develop his abilities and skills 
to their full potential; to put his knowl- 
edge and competence to work in the 
trade or profession of his choice; and to 
maintain and improve his skills and 
knowledge so that he can respond to the 
changing needs of a very dynamic work- 
ing world. 

“Manpower policy is concerned with 
preparing people for employment, with 
helping them to find and take advantage 
of employment opportunities, and with 
giving them needed assistance in adjust- 
ing to changing employment conditions. 
It requires the provision of education 
and training, of counselling, job infor- 
mation and placement services, and of 
assistance in moving to new localities 
and acquiring further training as may be 
necessary. 

“All of these services are now availa- 
ble to some extent in this country, but 
we want to ensure that they are of the 
highest quality, that they are made avail- 
able as fully and efficiently as possible, 
and above all that every Canadian has 
equal access to them.” 


Vocational Rehabilitation a Part 


Vocational rehabilitation is one of the 
services available in Canada today. It 
constitutes a very necessary part of an 
effective manpower program, indispensa- 
ble if every Canadian is to be assured an 
opportunity to take his place in the 
working world and benefit from the eco- 
nomic prosperity of our country. 


Disability Produces Dependency 


Disability is one of the major causes 
of dependency, and it results in serious 
losses to the economy of the nation. 
Families may be broken up as a result; 
the costs of public assistance and institu- 
tional care go up; skills and abilities 
remain unused or not developed. There 
is a resultant loss in purchasing power 
and tax revenues. Perhaps the greatest 
losses are in the dignity, pride and self 
respect of persons who find themselves 
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unable to provide the necessities of life 
for themselves and their families. 

The Prime Minister might have had 
such persons in mind when he said: “In 
future, public policy must find ways of 
providing the constructive help and 
services which these people need before 
their problems become chronic. In this 
task, manpower policies and programs 
will play an important part. There are 
far greater benefits, both for the in- 
dividual and for society, when people in 
need are given positive help to continue 
working, rather than being shunted into 
welfare assistance alone and forgotten.” 


Research to Strengthen the Program 


A number of steps have already been 
taken with a view to strengthening man- 
power services and increasing the effec- 
tiveness of vocational rehabilitation. It 
was for this reason that the government 
recently announced an expansion of the 
program of university research grants in 
manpower, industrial relations and the 
general field of labour economics. 

This program, which began in 1951 
with grants for studies in the field of 
industrial relations, now offers aid for 
research studies into changing manpower 
requirements, adaptation of manpower, 
investment in education and training, 
and unemployment. This year, provision 
has been made to include studies in 
vocational rehabilitation. 

In addition to the grants available 
under the grants program, financial sup- 
port for approved projects is available 
under the terms of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act. 
There are many areas of concern in 
which research might be very useful in 
developing our rehabilitation program 
and making it more effective. Among 
these are the following: 

1. The magnitude and characteristics 
of vocationally disadvantaged groups in 
Canada—the chronically unemployed, 
the physically handicapped, the mentally 
retarded, the older worker, the education- 
ally deficient, the school drop-out, etc. 

2. The effectiveness of rehabilitation 
services in Canada. 

3. The co-ordination at local, provin- 
cial, and federal levels of rehabilitation 
and other manpower services in Canada. 


By the staff of Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


4. The application of new psy- 
chological and educational theories to 
the rehabilitation of vocationally disad- 
vantaged persons. 

5. The creation of job opportunities 
requiring lesser degrees of skill, by 
means of job analysis and job re-design 
and study of the relationship between 
employer’s hiring requirements and ac- 
tual job requirements. 

6. The development of techniques for 
the assessment of vocational potential. 

7. Sheltered workshops and other spe- 
cial work-oriented facilities. 

8. The training and development of 
professional and technical personnel in 
vocational rehabilitation. 

9. Experimental and demonstration 
rehabilitation-oriented projects. 


Research along these lines would help 
to provide new information about the 
nature and extent of disability, and on 
how to overcome problems involved in 
restoring handicapped people to lives of 
usefulness and accomplishment. It would 
help to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
present program and to show up gaps in 
service that need attention. New meth- 
ods and techniques would be developed, 
and ways of improving the program 
would emerge. 

The announcement of this program 
has aroused considerable interest among 
organizations and individuals concerned 
with the welfare of the disabled. One 
research project has already been 
launched, and a number of submissions 
have been received and are now being 
evaluated by the committee set up to 
review requests for grants for this pur- 
pose. 

Manpower policies are concerned with 
the well-being of Canada’s citizens in the 
labour market, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion has a special concern for those 
people who are at a disadvantage when 
they seek to take their place in a work- 
ing environment. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs seek to assure them of 
equality of opportunity, their fair share 
of the wealth of this country, and the 
understanding and acceptance of em- 
ployers and fellow workers, to the end 
that every Canadian may have a real 
opportunity. 
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Employment Review 


Employment increased between 
January and February by an estimated 
32,000 to 6,766,000. The labour force 
increased by 29,000 to 7,122,000 during 
the month. 

Unemployment, at 356,000, was al- 
most unchanged from January. The 
unemployment rate in February repre- 
sented 5.0 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 5.1 in January, 5.8 per 
cent in February 1965, and 7.0 per cent 
in February 1964. Seasonally adjusted, 
the February 1966 unemployment rate 
was 3.5 per cent. 


Employment 
The advance in employment between 


January and February was mainly in 
manufacturing. In all other industries, 
employment remained at about the same 
level. The construction industry was very 
active for the season, evidencing con- 
tinuing strength in both residential and 
non-residential construction. 

Total employment was higher than a 
year earlier by 306,000, or 4.7 per cent. 
Non-farm employment increased by 
350,000, or 5.9 per cent compared with 
February 1965. Farm employment was 
estimated at 469,000, which was 44,000 
lower than in February 1965. 

Employment was noticeably higher 
than a year ago in all regions. The gains 
ranged from 3.5 per cent in the Prairie 





region to 7.2 per cent in the Atlantic 
region. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment remained practically 
unchanged between February and Jan- 
uary, but the February estimate was 
41,000 lower than a year earlier. 

Of the total of 356,000 unemployed in 
February, 300,000 were men and 56,000 
were women. Some 276,000, or three- 
quarters of the total, had been unem- 
ployed for less than four months. The 
remaining 80,000 had been unemployed 
for four months or more. 


The review is prepared by the Employment 
and Labour Market Division of the Economics 
and Research Branch. 


The tables, Labour Market Conditions and Classification of Labour Market Areas, were not available at press time. 


U.S. Farm Labor Conference 


Many of the topics discussed at the 
annual United States Farm Labor 
Conference, held in San Antonio, Texas, 
were of interest to those dealing with 
agricultural manpower in Canada. 


During the conference, the Canadian 
representatives, F. M. Hereford, Director 
of Special Services Branch, Department 
of Labour, and W. Davison of the 
Ontario Federal-Provincial Agricultural 
Manpower Committee, met officials of 
the U.S. Federal Farm Labor Service, 
the U.S. Department of Labor and those 
states that supply Canada with tobacco 
workers. 


The Ontario Federal-Provincial Com- 
mittee had been informed that the 
tobacco acreage would be increased this 
year, and that Canada would require 
some 300 to 400 additional tobacco 
workers from the United States. Last 
year about 2,500 U.S. tobacco workers 
came to Canada. The U.S. representa- 
tives said that although there was no 
surplus of workers in the U.S., both the 
federal Government and the state auth- 
orities were prepared to assist Canada in 
every possible way, and they gave some 
indication of the numbers that could be 
supplied. 

The movement of potato pickers from 
Canada to the United States was dis- 
cussed, and it appeared that owing to 
mechanization and the increased em- 
ployment of domestic workers, the 
movement would probably be slightly 
smaller this year. Last year, 3,627 
Canadian potato pickers were employed 
in the state of Maine. 
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Last fall, 857 Canadians were em- 
ployed in apple harvesting in the New 
England states; but steps are being taken 
to make this employment more attractive 
to American workers, and it is expected 
that few, if any, Canadians will be re- 
cruited for apple harvesting this year. 


Ways to Increase Recruitment 


Through panel discussions, the Con- 
ference considered ways to increase re- 
cruitment of domestic workers for 
agriculture. In the panel on farm labour 
recruitment, the delegates agreed that 
employers had a responsibility to provide 
early and realistic estimates of their la- 
bour requirements. Many orders from 
employers did not reflect true working 
conditions. The delegates urged the com- 
pletion of orders indicating wages and all 
other working and living conditions. The 
importance of adequate wages was em- 
phasized. 

In developing good employer-worker 
relations, Employment Service represen- 
tatives stated that the employer’s attitude 
was one of the greatest factors making 
recruitment difficult. Wages were not al- 
ways the most important factor. Some 
delegates suggested a psychological study 
on the workers and their relationships 
with their employers. The need to im- 
prove the quality of worker selection 
was stressed. They agreed that it was up 
to the Farm Labor Service to provide 
workers capable of performing the work 
and that closer attention to quality 
would help reduce the rapid turnover. 

One third of the unemployed or un- 
der-employed in the U.S. are from rural 


areas but only a fifth of the total train- 
ing program is in the rural areas. The 
delegates stressed the need for increased 
training in rural areas, not only for farm 
employment but to prepare workers for 
year-round non-farm employment. 


One delegate enquired about the 
availability of unemployment compensa- 
tion for farm workers. A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor officer said that there was 
no reason why compensation should not 
be extended to farm workers, but he 
gave no indication of the scope of cover- 
age or when it would come into effect. 


Automation and the Farm Worker 


A tomato harvester is now being per- 
fected that will enable 20 skilled workers 
and four unskilled workers to take the 
place of 90 hand pickers, the Conference 
was told. A harvester developed for 
cucumbers used in pickling will require 
three or four workers compared with 40, 
and a sweet corn harvester will replace 
hand labour at the rate of 9 to 1. 

The panel on wages and working con- 
ditions drew the most interest. The dele- 
gates expressed hope that higher wages 
and better working conditions would at- 
tract domestic workers into agriculture 
and do away with the necessity of using 
foreign workers. It was recognized that 
higher wages would increase consumer 
prices in crops that were heavily depend- 
ent on foreign workers, but the delegates 
believed that farm workers should not be 
required to subsidize the price structure 
of specialty crops by accepting substand- 
ard wages. 
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Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change 





From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE?%................... i, Pa ENS GA ASE Ser, ARE (000) Feb. 19 qo? +0.4 +3.9 
Employed 0.28.2 asst eee eee Be hao sea pee ee Ak ee (000) Feb. 19 6,766 +0.5 +4.7 
PR OTICUI CUES ss a cceh cede heer nee eee cacenes daca ae te ceed emt ee re ns SO een (000) Feb. 19 469 +2.0 —8.6 
INoneagrictilttire: sco. cscoeecc tear secracsen Serie soso Toe sao een ete sce See te Nae oe (000) Feb. 19 6,297 +0.4 +5.9 
) BEE CG yO) l=) Be Re eset pocoersccorandeborescncernovacrced: (000) Feb. 19 5,746 +0.5 +5.9 
AL WOrks 3 os MOULSKOT MOL yeeeeeerres steerer eee eee eee ee (000) Feb. 19 5,655 +0.6 +4.6 
AtiworkvessithantS Swhours eer cee eee ee eee (000) Feb. 19 891 +0.5 +3.5 
Employed! butmotiatawOnkeecrteecceset rete aera eae ees (000) Feb. 19 220 —3.5 +13.4 
Wem ployed «iii sv. .asjuasdsee sacs scuasseaswcctcareeeaesanvv< oP mat ok eee Co ees ee ener (000) Feb. 19 356 —0.8 —10.3 
A TAN EC sccsseceadeitvctess cartes eee DAS, Rade Soc eo a (000) Feb. 19 65 +3.2 —14.5 
Quebec === RARE Prey Ae Rr eR orci a PENRO OA Ta cava rece (000) Feb. 19 134 +5.5 —7.0 
Ontarion. 2 ee ee ee eee (000) Feb. 19 82 —4.7 —11.8 
PEAITION. Sie secexss se sascenee cance te Uicaao Sek ce oor (000) Feb. 19 41 —2.4 —12.8 
PCH RICH: ces ate ee ee Or ne Cees eee eee (000) Feb. 19 34 —17.1 —8.1 
Without work and Seekins) wWOrk.-c.c-ser seme eoneeeete econ etree asa ee (000) Feb. 19 327 +2.2 —11.2 
Ontemporary layotiup to 30 days... eee ee (000) Feb. 19 29 = 2551 0.0 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLEO MENT GI949 i100) serrese neces seetee tne eee ee December 140.1 —2.4 +6.8 
Manta chunins ern plo yim er ts 194.9 a1 Ch) seseee ee ea ee December 12977 —1.8 +6.4 
TIVEMIG RA TON oe cose res essai sano ee SN oe oa SCOT er ne Year 1965 146,758 — +30.3 
DestineditosthewMlaboursforce meee cece eee Year 1965 74,195 — +32.0 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikesjandi lockowts xosc.cc ex sestssetss ssse ee eecis ee ee February 76 Splla) a2? +52.0 
Now ofeworkersiinvol vedio. sack ere eat eer ee February 18,403 +15.9 — 30.8 
Diurationtin mnantdaysiers ies ec cera eases ere ine February 237,920 +70.6 —19.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)............ccccsceccescescosescescescsecssscesceseseaee December $91.33 —2.4 +6.8 
Average hourly: carnings (Mnig.) 2s. secc. access eee eee ee December Sy alli +0.5 +4.3 
JAVETALE NOUNS AWOTKEspPerawee ka (Ilif a5) sees cn. seen ae December 39.9 —3.9 +2.8 
Average: weekly. wages: (nilig.) 5: condone. ecs-0 oe ee ee ne December $86.72 —3.3 +7.5 
Gonsumenspnicepincex (1194 9 11 (0) Wereses sense ae een February 1p) +0.6 +3.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 =100).........cccccccccccccssecseccees December 147.2 —3.5 +4.3 
rotal labour Incomes Seni Gee eee. cots ce eee ee ae eee $000,000. December 2,241 —2.2 +13.2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average 1949) 21 OD) 2.02 ee Fe Tie. osc. ee ee ies a oll oe Te lee hee December 238.1 —4.3 +12.0 
Manufacturing: iin. ee heh Gh sicss ccc ee ee ee ee December 207.3 —5.4 +12.5 
Durables 2 2th nee ccc en Ee ee December 221.6 —4.3 +18.8 
Non-durables £08. ceecce ree ec oer ere et ee eee December 195.0 —6.6 +6.9 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONT 
DONS steels ot sen cae teat treat Re Me cal ee eee eae tee Ee January 7,775 —37.2 +14.0 
OD DI GHONS 2,8 5 aoe aii See oe A he. oe ee ee ee Res January 8,215 —12.5 +15.8 
Under COnsimiction,: 98: yee: Beer... beeen ae eA Raine ee Beal January 101,295 —0.5 +12.7 


———— a ee eee eee 

*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. {Centres of 5,000 
population or more. 
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The Senate Report on Aging 


A guaranteed income for all Canadians 
65 years of age and over has been recommended 
by the Special Committee of the Senate on Aging 


The principle of a guaranteed income 
for persons 65 years of age and older 
is recommended in the recently pub- 
lished final report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Aging. The re- 
port suggests that until further study has 
been made, the maximum annual income 
now allowed under Old Age Assistance, 
namely, $1,260 for single persons and 
$2,220 for married couples, should be 
accepted as the amount of the guaranteed 
income. 


The Committee recommended that a 
technically competent body should be 
established to study the needs of older 
people, and to “develop a socially ac- 
ceptable minimum budget for single per- 
sons and couples, which would be ad- 
justed automatically each year on the 
basis of a suitable index of consumer 
spending or earnings.” This minimum 
budget might be reviewed every five 
years with a view to adjusting it to 
changes in the circumstances of the 
working population. 

The report said that in 1961, more 
than half (54 per cent) of the population, 
aged 65 and older, had annual gross 
money incomes of less than $1,000. It 
also pointed out that the Committee con- 
sidered it had a particular responsibility 
for old people who had retired. 


“On grounds of equity, as well as of 
need, something must be done to in- 
crease the benefits available to persons 
aged 70 and over, and to ensure that 
the retired individual will enjoy future 
benefit increases that are in harmony 
with the upward movement of incomes 
generally,” the report continued. 


The Committee pointed out that among 
the older population, “unmarried” wo- 
men (single, widowed and divorced) 
appear to be in the worst economic posi- 
tion; and it indicated that in 1961, more 
than 50 per cent of all women, aged 65 
years and older, were in this category. 

After presenting certain data, the re- 
port continued: “It will be seen that 
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among the present generation of older 
people, incomes vary inversely with age, 
which suggests that those in advanced 
years, and especially the women, are 
in greater financial need than persons 
who retired recently.” 

Commenting on the action by Parlia- 
ment in making the Old Age Security 
pension progressively payable at lower 
ages than 70, down to age 65 in 1970, 
the Committee said, “while generally 
commendable this action, of course, con- 
stitutes a further benefit to future re- 
tirees . . . without any corresponding 
benefit to those in the upper age group 
who, from all the evidence, are in greater 
need.” 


The Committee recommended estab- 
lishment of a guaranteed income plan 
subject to these general conditions: 

e the only conditions for eligibility should 
be an age of 65, 10 years’ residence 
in Canada, and a net cash income 
from all sources, including Old Age 
Security and the Canada Pension Plan, 
below the stated minimum; 


e a simplified income form would be 
completed annually, and the amount 
by which the declared income falls 
short of the established minimum in 
any year would constitute the benefit 
for the next year; 


e there should be “sample checks” peri- 
odically, as under unemployment in- 
surance, to catch abuses; but there 
should be no means tests of the usual 
kind; 

e income, capital and deductions should 
be defined and, as far as possible, 
treated in the same way as for income 
tax purposes; except that all public 
transfer payments, other than tempo- 
rary supplements subject to a means 
test, should be included. 

e the plan should be administered and 
financed by the federal Government. 


The Committee said that it could not 
estimate the cost of such a program, but 


pointed out that this would be offset 
partly by reduced expenditures under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. It admitted that 
many old people would apply for a sup- 
plement to income under the new plan 
who were unwilling to do so when a 
means test had to be faced. 


The report explained that the guaran- 
teed income plan was intended especially 
for old people who had retired, large 
numbers of whom were entirely depend- 
ent on the Old Age Security Pension of 
$75 a month. Consequently, it assumed 
that as people began to retire under the 
Canada Pension Plan, the number who 
would qualify for the guaranteed income 
would in time diminish considerably. 

The Committee examined, and made 
recommendations on a number of other 
matters besides employment and income 
that affected old people. These included 
health, housing, and community services. 
It looked into the extent and nature of 
research on aging that was being con- 
ducted in Canada, and found that this 
country lagged considerably behind the 
United States, Britain and a number of 
European countries in the amount of 
attention that was given to the scientific 
study of older people and their problems. 


The Committee said it had been dis- 
mayed at the “great gaps that exist in 
our understanding of old people and 
their problems.” It was equally concerned 
to find how often—in such matters as 
housing, income maintenance and health 
care—important decisions had been made 
on the strength of information that plan- 
ners and administrators recognized as 
inadequate. The Committee said it was 
convinced that the federal Government 
had an important part to play in resolv- 
ing such problems. 


Copies of the complete report are 
available in English and French from the 
Queen’s Printer or any Canadian Goy- 
ernment Book Store under the title Final 
Report of the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Aging 1966. $2.50 prepaid. 
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Older Workers 


And The Senate Report 


“The problem of employment is likely 
to arise at any time after a worker 
reaches the age of 45, and becomes most 
serious at 65 if there is inadequate in- 
come for retirement. Where adequate 
pensions are available, many at 65 leave 
the labour force voluntarily and have 
no problem”, said Senator David A. 
Croll, in an address to the Senate on 
February 2, 1966. “. . . limited school- 
ing,” he continued, “and the fact that 
vocational skills, adequate at one period 
of life, may become obsolete under 
changing conditions have been important 
contributors to unemployment among 
the aging. Brief after brief submitted to 
the Committee stressed the need to adapt 
the content and methods of training 
courses to the interests, attitudes and 
backgrounds of older trainees.” 


Senator Croll, Chairman of the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, made the 
statement as he tabled the final report of 
the Committee. The Committee has been 
appointed to examine the problem in- 
volved in the promotion of the welfare 
of the aged and aging persons. 

The Committee held 32 meetings and 
received 98 briefs from federal and pro- 
vincial government departments, volun- 
tary organizations, and 13 individual 
experts. 


Recommendations 


The summary and recommendations 
were presented under: Income Status and 
Security, Employment Status and Oppor- 
tunities, Health Status and Needs, Com- 
munity Services for Older People, Re- 
search and Statistics, and Planning and 
Co-ordination. 


The Committee made 92 recommen- 
dations of which nine related to employ- 
ment and retirement. They were: 


e the federal Government should con- 
tinue and intensify its efforts to correct 
prevailing misconceptions and to over- 
come current resistance to the hiring 
of older workers through educational 
programs aimed at employers as a 
group, and particularly through direct 
contact with individual employers. The 
support of management and labour 
should be enlisted, possibly by holding 
employer-labour institutes; 

e on the initiative of the federal Gov- 
ernment research should be continued 
into the characteristics of older work- 
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ers and the effects of age on specific 
abilities. Efforts must be made to 
translate the findings of such studies 
into enlightened personnel policies and 
conditions of work related to the 
changing capacities of older workers; 
e the federal Government should main- 
tain a check on applicant qualifications 
as specified by employers, such as age 
and education, to ensure that these 
are realistically related to the require- 
ments of the job; 
e studies should be made by the Govern- 
ment of gradual retirement programs, 
and the findings should be used to 
stimulate wider interest by manage- 
ment and labour. Programs of counsel- 
ling and planning in preparation for 
retirement should be more widely 
adopted in industry and the public 
service, and the Government should 
provide technical consultation to in- 
terested persons; 
the federal Government is responsible 
for analyzing basic supply and demand 
conditions of employment, administer- 
ing the programs for retraining and 
assisting in the movement of workers 
to areas with suitable job vacancies; 


the federal Government should seek 
the co-operation of employers and 
unions to develop procedures relating 
to staff layoffs and other adjustment 
to minimize the effects on the employ- 
ment prospects of disabled older 
workers; 

the federal Government should 
strengthen and improve its services to 
older workers in respect to counselling 
and job finding, and in larger centres 
a special officer should be appointed 
to carry out these responsibilities; 


e the Federal-Provincial Vocational Re- 
habilitation program should be enlarged 
and strengthened to provide in greater 
measure for older workers whose dis- 
ability arises mainly from prolonged 
unemployment; 

e an examination of the programs under 
the Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Assistance Act, which have as 
their object the upgrading of employed 
workers and retraining of the unem- 
ployed, should be made to determine 


By the staff of Older Worker Division, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


the reason for their present limited use 
and to take the necessary measures to 
improve their effectiveness, especially 
for older students. 


Alberta launches third 
on-job training project 


The latest project under the Alberta 
Government’s program to relieve the 
shortage of skilled labour in the province 
will affect more than 300 persons. 


The third of its kind to be put into 
effect in recent months, the project in- 
volves a job-training agreement between 
the vocational training branch of the 
provincial Department of Education and 
North Western Pulp & Power Ltd., 
which employs 1,000 persons at Hinton, 
190 miles west of Edmonton. 


Under the newly signed agreement: 


e the pulp company will set up an aca- 
demic improvement program for both 
towns people and company employ- 
ees, the cost of which will be borne 
by the company as a public service. 


e there will be three additional training 
programs for company employees, with 
classroom instruction for as long as 
two hours a week for periods of up to 
10 months. Costs here will be shared, 
as in earlier agreements, between fed- 
eral and provincial governments and 
private industry. 


e the company will provide facilities and 
manage training. The province will pay 
the salaries of instructors and the cost 
lesson material and texts; and will 
set up courses and conduct examina- 
tions issuing proficiency certificates to 
successful graduates. The federal Gov- 
ernment will help in the selection of 
trainees and will reimburse the prov- 
ince to the extent of 75 per cent of 
its expenditure for costs. 


The training will at first cover about 
100 persons, but the number is expected 
ultimately to reach 200. 


The main incentive to the employees 
to participate is a promise by the com- 
pany that holders of proficiency certifi- 
cates will be given preference in promo- 
tion and will qualify for higher rates 
of pay. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


The Lethbridge 


Labour-Management Conference 


Many of the aspects of automation 
and technological change were discussed 
at a special labour-management con- 
ference in Lethbridge, Alta., attended by 
representatives from labour, manage- 
ment, and provincial and federal gov- 
ernments. 


Sponsored by the Lethbridge and Dis- 
trict Labour Council, City of Lethbridge, 
Lethbridge Chamber of Commerce, Al- 
berta Department of Labour and the 
Canada Department of Labour, the one- 
day conference attracted 130 delegates. 


The challenges facing education in the 
changing world of technology and auto- 
mation were outlined by Fred C. Jorgen- 
son, Principal of the Southern Alberta 
Institute of Technology in Calgary. As 
the main speaker during the morning 
session, he pointed out some of the prob- 
lems facing educators. 


He said that 870,000 adults in Canada 
have never passed Grade 4; that only 8 
to 9 per cent of Canada’s high school 
graduates were going on to university, 
and that even fewer were going to tech- 
nical institutes; that during the past 10 
years, those in the professional occupa- 
tions have increased by 70 per cent, 
those in skilled occupations by 40 per 
cent, those in “white-collar” and semi- 
skilled groups by 30 per cent, while in 
the same period all other groups have 
decreased by 30 per cent. 


New Classifications 


He stated that although relatively un- 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs were de- 
creasing, the professional, skilled and 
white-collar classifications were enlarg- 
ing with completely new classifications 
such as electronic, aerospace, chemical, 
industrial and nuclear engineers and 
technicians. 

One of the largest employment fields 
opening up is selling: a most challenging 
area which has always been under-rated. 

Mr. Jorgenson pointed out the need 
to educate for the extra leisure time 
which is a direct result of technological 
change and the shortening work week. 

“Men and women must cultivate a 
high level of flexibility to enable them 
to adjust—to live in harmony with the 
automation of physical surroundings, 
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changes in human values, and the in- 
crease in leisure time. 

“Men and women in the work force 
must be prepared to redesign the items 
and systems with which they work. They 
must be prepared to work in jobs that 
change, and to move from job to job. 
They must be prepared to continue their 
education and training throughout their 
working careers. They must plan con- 
structive use of leisure time. 

“Only close and conscientious co-op- 
eration among home, school, government, 
labour, management, professions and 
community agencies will enable men to 
come to grips successfully with a life of 
change.” 


Lack of Knowledge 


Jack Williams, Public Relations Di- 
rector for the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, spoke about automation and its 
effects on employment. 

“We are still at a stage . . . where 
there is an almost frightening lack of 
knowledge about actual job requirements 
for the future . . . Despite this ignorance, 
we know with a great deal of certainty 
that automation is going to have a very 
real effect on employment conditions; 
and, indeed is already doing so. . .” 

Mr. Williams spoke on the recent 
Manpower Conference in Ottawa, called 
by the CLC. %. 2.2 There was:a good 
deal of discussion about the whole sub- 
ject of retraining .. . there was a feeling 
that management was going to have to 
assume more responsibility in this re- 
gard. ... The delegates were more unan- 
imous in their view that retraining would 
increasingly become a matter of collective 
bargaining wa: 

“| The accepted practice of unions 
and management representatives sitting 
down at stated intervals to discuss and 
try to agree on conditions for a new 
contract is all very fine as far as some 
subjects are concerned. But now it is 
obvious—and this is an important aspect 
of the Freedman Report—that there are 
matters which are properly a subject for 
labour-management discussions which do 
not arise at contract time. 

“In many cases changes are coming 
too rapidly and are too unexpected to 
enable them to be met on a predeter- 


By the staff of Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


mined calendar basis. Problems arise 
which can’t wait, and this makes it essen- 
tial that both management and labour 
develop a process of continuing discus- 
sion and consultation. This adds up... 
to better labour-management relations.” 


Discussion Groups 


During the afternoon session, the dele- 
gates split into discussion groups to con- 
sider six aspects of automation as it 
affected employment, the community, the 
worker’s personal life, education, and 
the governments’ roles. After this dis- 
cussion period, each leader reported his 
group’s findings to a panel of four men 
who further discussed the topics. 

Panelists were: D. W. G. Sutherland, 
Manager, Canada Trust Company, Leth- 
bridge; John Kerfoot, Superintendent, 
Automatic Electric (Canada) Ltd., Leth- 
bridge; Frank Chafe, Canadian Labour 
Congress; Ted Scheurkogel, President, 
Lethbridge and District Labour Council. 

Kenneth P. DeWitt, Chief of the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, told the delegates: “When manpower 
adjustment becomes imperative because 
of technological change requiring urgent 
consideration, the generally accepted 
form of normal collective bargaining 
may fail to provide an adequate solution. 


‘Tf the parties fail to recognize that 
their collective bargaining process no 
longer provides ready answers, then a 
crisis will very likely develop at this 
point—unless the parties can be en- 
couraged to participate jointly in the de- 
velopment of long-term solutions to the 
manpower problems created by automa- 
tion and technological advancement. ... 

“The aim of our Service is to bring to 
the attention of every Canadian, the im- 
portance of continual joint labour-man- 
agement consultation on matters pertain- 
ing to automation and technological 
advancement.” 

Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
the Canada Department of Labour, and 
Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta Minis- 
ter of Labour, both spoke about the 
benefits of labour-management joint con- 
sultation at the closing dinner. Mr. 
Nicholson’s remarks were reported on 
page 142 of the April LaBouR GAZETTE. 
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Certification and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for seven days during February. 
The Board granted nine applications for 
certification and one application for 
revocation of certification, ordered six 
representation votes and rejected two 
applications for certification. During the 
month, the Board received twelve appli- 
cations for certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of four applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of yard office, express- 
freight, and station and stores department 
employees, and certain train service 
employees of the Ontario Northland 
Railway, North Bay, Ont. (L.G., Dec., 
19652 pol 199). 


2. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Local 1923, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed at Sault Ste. 
Marie by Canada Steamship Lines, Mont- 
real, Que. (L.G., Dec., 1965, p. 1199). 
The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees had intervened. 


3. Transportation-Communication Em- 
ployees Union, on behalf of employees 
of Ontario Northland Railway, North 
Bay, Ont., consisting of certain com- 
munications and rail service department 
employees (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 34). 


4, Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of United 
Press International of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., employed at Montreal, 
Quebec City, Halifax, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Vancouver. 


5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Gulf of Georgia Towing 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Apr., 
p2L70). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Swiftsure Towing 
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Company Ltd., new Westminster, B.C. 
(L.G., Apr., p. 170). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the British Yukon Navi- 
gation Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (L.G., Apr., p. 170). 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company in its B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service (L.G., Apr., p. 170). 

9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed aboard the M.V. Standard 
Service and the M.V. B.C. Standard by 
Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (L.G., Apr., p. 171). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Marcel 
Cyr, applicant, Rod Service (Ottawa) 
Limited, respondent, and Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local Union No. 91 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent (garage employees, mail 
trucks) (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 34). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, Local 
298, applicant and intervener, Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cant, and Inter-City Transport Limitée, 
Trois-Riviéres, Que., respondent (L.G., 
Dec., 1965,p. 1198) (L.G:, Apr., p. 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, and the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


170). The Board directed that the 
names of both applicants appear on the 
ballot. (Returning Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, applicant, National 
Harbours Board, Montreal, Que., re- 
spondent (Montreal Railway Traffic 
Department), and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, intervener (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., p. 34). The Board direct- 
ed that the names of the applicant and 
the intervener appear on the ballot, 
which affected a unit of locomotive engi- 
neers. (Returning Officer: R. L. Fourni- 
er). (See also item 2, applications for 
certification rejected, below). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
and C.J.L.R. Inc., Sillery, Que., respond- 
ent (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 34). (Returning 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
applicant, Northland Navigation Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent, and 
the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, intervener (L.G., 
Apr., p. 171). The Board directed that 
the names of the applicant and the in- 
tervener appear on the ballot. (Re- 
turning Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
applicant, Shell Canadian Tankers 
(1964) Limited, Vancouver, B.C., re- 
spondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, inter- 
vener (L.G., Apr., p. 171). The Board 
directed that the names of the applicant 
and the intervener appear on the ballot. 
(Returning Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


6. Yvon Gauthier and Jack Bellfoy, 
applicants, Rod Service (Ottawa) Limit- 
ed, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and the 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 91 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, respondent. The Board or- 
dered a vote of mail truck drivers after 
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consideration of evidence and argument 
presented at a hearing regarding an ap- 
plication for revocation of certification 
affecting the above parties. (L.G., Jan.- 
Feb., p. 34). (Returning Officer: G. A. 
Lane). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
and C.J.P.M. TV Inc., Chicoutimi, Que., 
respondent (L.G., Apr., p. 170). The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees eligible to cast ballots 
in the representation vote conducted by 
the Board. 


2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, applicant, National 
Harbours Board, Montreal, Que., re- 
spondent (Montreal Railway Traffic 
Department) and _ Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, intervener (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., p. 34). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (See item 2, Repre- 
sentation Votes Ordered, above). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Syndicat National des Employés des 
Usines des Chemins de Fer (CSN) on 
behalf of a unit of employees at the 
Angus Shops of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


2. Association of Employees of Grey 
Goose Bus Lines Ltd., Thiessen Bus 
Lines Ltd., and Red River Motor Coach 
Lines Ltd. on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Grey Bus Lines Ltd., Thiessen 
Bus Lines Ltd. and Red River Motor 
Coach Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
(Investigating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


3. Syndicat des Employés du Trans- 
port Provincial (CSN) on behalf of a 
unit of bus drivers employed by Autobus 
Lemelin Ltée., Montreal, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


4. Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees on behalf of a unit of mail truck 
drivers employed by Easton and Hein- 
buck, Brantford, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 


5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of CHAB Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

6. Syndicat Général de la Radio 
(CSN) CKVL on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Radio Futura Ltd., Ver- 
dun, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 
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7. Retail Clerks Union, Local 401, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Mon- 
arch Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


8. Local 333, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Newfield Products Limited, Mont St. 
Hilaire, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

9. Shaft & Development Workers’ 
Union, Local 1037 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada) on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Mount Nansen Mines 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. employed at 
Carmacks, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

10. Taxicab, Stage, Bus Drivers and 
Dispatchers’ Union, Local 151 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Vancouver-Seattle Bus Lines 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of unlicensed person- 
nel employed aboard vessels of Agence 
Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


12. Syndicat Général du Cinéma et de 
la Télévision on behalf of a unit of 
French network employees of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier ). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
or Engineering Consultants Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., or Brunswick Mining 
and Smelting Corporation Ltd., Dal- 
housie, N.B., respondent (unlicensed per- 
sonnel—S.S. M. J. Boylen) (L.G., July, 
1965, p. 638). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Engineering Con- 
sultants Limited, or Kent Line Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., or Irving Steamships 
Ltd., Saint John, N.B., respondent 
(unlicensed personnel—S.S. Irving Ours 
Polaire) (L.G., July, 1965, p. 638). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and H. C. Druce and 
Company Ltd., Westmount, Que., re- 
spondent (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., p. 34). 


4. National Harbours Board Staff 
Employees Association, Saint John, 
N.B., applicant, National Harbours 


Board, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and 
National Harbours Board Employees 


Federal Union No. 24, CLC, intervener 
(salaried employees Ports of Saint John, 
NIB; . and, St_John’s, _ Niid:)... (L.G., 
Mar., p. 101). 





Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In February 


During February the Department of 
Labour prepared 242 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the fed- 
eral Government and its Crown corpora- 
tions in various areas of Canada, for 
works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and certain services. 
In the same period, 168 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 


tion, 114 contracts that contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and 


Housing Corporation and the Depart- 
ments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Post 
Office, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in February for 
the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment were as follows: 


No.of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 133 $1,664,301.00 
Post Office 36 414,290.23 
RCMP 1 361,643.04 


Wage Claims Received 


During February the sum of $9,- 
706.72 was collected from thirteen con- 
tractors for wage arrears due their em- 
ployees as a result of the failure of the 
contractors, or their subcontractors, to 
apply the wage rates and other condi- 
tions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming 
part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 337 workers con- 
cerned. 

A list of contracts containing fair 
wage schedules awarded in February 
may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. Baton Broadcasting Limited, 
Agincourt, Ont., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

2. Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Local 505 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 


3. St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited 
(Ottawa and Toronto Branch) and 
Local Union 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


5. Norton Motor Lines Ltd., Stoney 
Creek, Ont., and Local 979 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


6. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Humberstone, Ont., and United Pack- 


inghouse, Food and Allied Workers, 
District 8 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

7. St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


(Cornwall Headquarters Building Unit) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


8. St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(Welland Canal Twinning Project) and 
Local 332 of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


9. Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and Local 796 of the In- 
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ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: Sydney 
Emmerson) (L.G., Dec. 1965, p. 1209). 

2. Westward Shipping Ltd. Van- 
couver, B.C., and Local 400 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (un- 
licensed personnel) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., July 1965, 
p. 639). 

3. The British Yukon Navigation 
Company Limited, North Vancouver, 
B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., and ,Local 425, .01 ihe 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (li- 
censed personnel) (Conciliation Officer: 
DiS. Tysoe) (LG, July 1965, p. 639): 

4. Westward Shipping Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. and Local 425 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers  (li- 
censed personnel) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., July 1965, p. 639). 

5. Canadian Freightways Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., and Locals 362 and 31 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., May 1965, 
p. 425). 

6. Millar and Brown Limited, Cran- 
brook, .Bic> and Locals 31-181) 362 
and 979 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(LG. April’ 1965592542). 

7. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (..G.; “Aprils p. 172). 

8. Hubert Transport Inc., St-Therese, 
Que., and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(L.G., April, p. 172). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. British Columbia Television 
Broadcasting System Ltd. (CHAN-TV) 


and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (L.G., Dec. 1965, p. 1200). 

Dh Marine Industries Limited; 
McNamara Marine Limited; The J. P. 
Porter Company Limited; The J. P. 
Porter Company Limited (Atlantic 
Provinces) and Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co. Limited, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (L.G,, 
Aprilsnp, 7 Ze 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in January to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Division) 
Long Branch, Ont., and United Steel- 
workers of America (L.G., April, p. 
172) was fully constituted in February 
with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge C. E. Bennett of Owen Sound, as 
Chairman. Judge Bennett was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the 
Board, A. A. White of Toronto and 
Peter Podger of Streetsville, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in January to 
deal with a dispute between the Ham- 
ilton Harbour Commissioners and Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees (main- 
tenance and harbour employees) (L.G., 
April, p. 172) was fully constituted in 
February with the appointment of Louis 
Fine, of Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
Fine was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, W. C. Ives 
of St. Catharines and S. Simpson of 
Hamilton, who were previously appoint- 
ed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 


Board Report Received 


1. Ottawa Valley Television Company 
Limited (CHOV-TV, Pembroke) and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L. G.,, 
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Wiarco,. pp. (10270103). The* report® is 
available as a LABOUR GAZETTE sup- 
plement. 


Settlement after Board Procedure 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Whiteshell Nuclear Research Estab- 
lishment) Pinawa, Man., and the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 36). 


Dispute Lapsed 


Fleet Express Lines Ltd. (Vancouver 
Terminal) and Local 31 of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Sept. 1965, p. 820). 


Work Stoppage 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Local 938 of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees. 
Employees took strike action on Feb- 
ruary 16. No Board of Conciliation was 
established in connection with this dis- 
pute. Mr. C. Arthur Frey, Conciliation 
Officer, Winnipeg, is continuing media- 
tion of the dispute. 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Industrial Relations Branch. 
The branch also acts as the administrative 
arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
in matters under the Act involving the 
board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime 
Regulations by the Minister of Labour and 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board are 
continued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, and In- 
dustrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 


couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Frederiction, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 


four officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two of- 
ficers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to On- 
tario; five officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the province of Quebec, and a total 
of three officers resident in Fredericton, 
Halifax and St. John’s represent the De- 
partment in the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Oshawa Strike Used 
By Labour to Open 
War on Injunctions 


In defiance of an injunction limiting 
the number of pickets to a total of 10 at 
three entrances, mass picketing in the 
first months of this year forced the 
Oshawa Times to shut down. The strike, 
by the 36-member Oshawa unit of the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, was seized 
upon by organized labour in Ontario as 
the occasion on which to take a stand 
against the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

The Guild, which represents the news- 
paper’s editorial, circulation, business 
office, advertising and maintenance em- 
ployees, went on strike on January 27; 
the strike ended on February 10. The 
dispute arose during negotiation of a 
new contract and was over job protec- 
tion against automation, contracting-out 
of work, wages, improved fringe benefits 
and a union demand for limitation of 
the number of split shifts. 

When the newspaper’s general manag- 
er said the paper would attempt to pub- 
lish with the employees who reported for 
work, the strikers were joined on the 
picket line by members of other Oshawa 
unions. A 125-man picket line on the 
first morning of the strike discouraged 
printers and pressmen from attempting 
to enter the plant. 


Support by UAW 


The Oshawa and _ District Labour 
Council, however, with the support of 
the United Automobile Workers, had 
made plans to organize the mass picket- 
ing. 

After four days of mass picketing, the 
newspaper obtained an injunction from a 
judge of the Ontario Supreme Court 
limiting the number of pickets to 10. But 
when a sheriff arrived at the plant to 
read the injunction, he was shouted 
down by the picketers, and the injunc- 
tion order was snatched from his hands 
and torn up. After that, the mass picket- 
ing continued as before. 

After some delay, the newspaper next 
applied for a court order directing 
municipal and provincial authorities to 
use all forces at their disposal to disperse 
the pickets, and for a second injunction 
banning all picketing. A decision on the 
applications was postponed pending the 
outcome of negotiations between the 
parties to the dispute. 

The end of the strike came on Feb- 
ruary 10, before the court had made a 

Continued on page 243 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions 


On April 7, 1965, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench upheld a decision of 
the Superior Court reinstating a member 
into union membership and granting him 
damages, on the ground that the member 
in question was suspended from mem- 
bership without being notified of a new 
union trial and without attending it. 

In July, 1960, a member of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 375, was employed by a stevedor- 
ing company as a foreman. One morn- 
ing there was a dispute between the 
foreman and his men, and the latter left 
the job. After lunch, some of the men 
returned to work, but the foreman 
refused to take back those who had 
caused trouble. Those who lost their jobs 
complained to the union’s executive 
committee that the company had been 
told by the foreman (and two other 
longshoremen) not to employ them. 


The foreman was summoned by the 
union to answer the charge. He ap- 
peared, there was a hearing, and the 
decision was that, for the rest of the 
year, he should be forbidden to work as 
a foreman or walking-boss. The effect of 
the decision was to demote him from the 
rank of foreman to that of simple long- 
shoreman. 

However, he continued as foreman 
with the company, and when the union’s 
executive attempted to exert pressure on 
his employer, the latter replied that as 
long as the foreman remained a member 
of the union, his employment would be 
continued. As the company persisted in 
its stand, work on the wharves stopped. 
Finally, the union suspended the fore- 
man and the work resumed. 

Thereupon, the foreman applied for a 
writ of mandamus, alleging that at his 
“trial” (September 16, 1960) he was not 
allowed to present four of his six wit- 
nesses; that he was not notified of, nor 
was he present at the subsequent meet- 
ings (September 27, 1960) of the execu- 
tive committee that resulted in his being 
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Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench confirms reinstatement of 


union member deprived of membership without hearing 


suspended; that he had not been allowed 
to appeal from that decision to the inter- 
national union in New York; that his 
offer to pay his dues had been refused; 
that the union had exerted unfair pres- 
sure on his employers; that the union’s 
refusal to reinstate him had prevented 
him from working as a foreman or sim- 
ple longshoreman, and that, as a result of 
this, he had suffered pecuniary loss. He 
concluded by asking that the order sus- 
pending him be quashed, that he be 
reinstated, and that the union and other 
defendants, the members of its executive 
committee, be condemned to pay him 
damages of $10,000. 

The union denied the allegations and 
contended that the foreman was the au- 
thor of his own troubles; that other 
longshoremen would not work with, or 
under him; and that the union had al- 
ways been prepared to co-operate with 
him in the settlement of his difficulties. 

After a hearing, the trial judge con- 
cluded that the members of the executive 
committee had ({[1964] Quebec S. C. 
507, at p. 516): 

. .. summoned the plaintiff to de- 
fend himself against a vague 
charge. They violated a fundamental 
legal principle by refusing to allow 
an accused person to defend him- 
self properly and completely. They 
interrupted the plaintiff’s defence, 
and failed to hear the witnesses who 
were present and at the disposal of 
the committee and whom the ac- 
cused wished to be heard. This by 
itself is sufficient to warrant declar- 
ing null and void the sentence ren- 
dered against Liliévre, on the ques- 
tion of an incomplete hearing. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


The trial judge maintained the fore- 
man’s action and ordered the union to 
reinstate him as a member and to pay 
him damages of $5,000. 


On appeal, the union took the position 
that the decisions of the union’s execu- 
tive committee were arrived at legally, 
that they were valid; but that even if 
they were not, the foreman’s action 
should be dismissed since mandamus was 
not open to him because of the other 
recourses that were available to him and 
that had not been exhausted. 


Further, the union pointed out that 
the complaint that led to the meetings 
and decisions of the committee con- 
formed with Article 5 of the union’s 
constitution. This article provided that 
any member who, in the opinion of the 
union or its executive committee, was 
guilty of conduct prejudicial to the 
union, might be fined, suspended or ex- 
pelled. The article says that the accused 
must be given notice of the complaint 
and of the time and place of its presen- 
tation and the right to be present with 
his witnesses and to defend himself. 


Further, the article says that, if the 
person is expelled, he may ask to appear 
before the members of the union, who 
will rehear the case and who may 
confirm, quash or amend the original 
decision. Finally, it is provided that any 
member who has been so sentenced may 
appeal to the executive council of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion in New York. Further, the union 
argued that the complaint was clearly 
drawn and that the foreman was allowed 
to defend himself fully and freely, and 
the union denied the charge that he was 
not allowed to present some of his wit- 
nesses. 


The Court of Appeal accepted the 
trial judge’s holding that the foreman’s 
hearing was hampered by constant inter- 
ruptions and that not all of his witnesses 
were allowed to testify. 
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The meeting of the union’s executive 
committee, which took place on Sep- 
tember 16, 1960, held that the foreman 
had contravened Article 5-1 of the con- 
stitution (prejudicial conduct), and by 
way of sentence, the secretary was in- 
structed to inform the company that for 
the rest of the 1960 season he could not 
act as foreman or walking-boss, but that 
he could work as a simple longshore- 
man. The court agreed that this sentence 
was not one of those contemplated by 
Article 5-1, as it was not a fine, or a 
suspension or expulsion from the union. 

At the meeting on September 27, the 
case was reopened, and the union execu- 
tive committee decided that “on the said 
complaint” the foreman should be sus- 


pended from the union until December 
31, 1960, or until he “appears before the 
Executive Committee, to be heard, and 
the final decision is rendered .. .”. 

In the opinion of the Court of Appeal, 
the meeting of September 27 was set up 
as a new trial, it being clearly under- 
stood that the sentence of September 16 
was invalid. The foreman was _ not 
notified of this meeting nor did he at- 
tend. The Court of Appeal held that the 
failure to notify the foreman was a clear 
violation of Article 5-A, and for this 
reason alone, the decision to suspend the 
foreman from union membership was 
invalid. The court rejected the union’s 
argument that the decision of September 
27, 1960 was not a new decision in a 


new case, but that it only completed the 
original decision by pronouncing sent- 
ence. 

The Court of Appeal did not find it 
necessary to discuss the refusal of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion to hear the appeal. The foreman’s 
complaint was that he was illegally con- 
demned and illegally deprived of his 
membership in the union. The trial judge 
had found that this was so, and with this 
conclusion the Court of Appeal was in 
full agreement. The union’s appeal was 
dismissed and the order for reinstate- 
ment and damages was_ upheld. 
L’Association Internationale des Dé- 
bardeurs, Local No. 375 et al, v. Le- 
liévre et al. (1965) 52 D.L.R. (2) Part 
0; pe D713: 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Two deferment orders issued under Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code. Alberta issues hours of work and minimum wage order 
for brush clearing industry and apprenticeship regulations 

for partsman trade. Ontario issues safety regulations for elevators 


Two deferment orders were issued un- 
der the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code. One deferred the application of 
the hours of work provisions of the 
Code to flour and feed mills, feed ware- 
houses and seed cleaning mills for 18 
months. The other deferred the applica- 
tion of the $1.25-an-hour minimum 
wage to local feed mills, feed ware- 
houses and seed cleaning mills until 
January 1, 1967. 

Alberta issued an hours of work and 
minimum wage order for the brush 
clearing industry, and apprenticeship 
regulations for the partsman trade. 

New safety regulations for elevators 
were issued in Ontario. 


CANADA LABOUR (STANDARDS) 
CODE 


An order of the Minister of Labour 
granting an 18-month deferment of the 
hours of work provisions of the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code for flour 
mills, feed mills, feed warehouses and 
seed cleaning mills was gazetted as 
SOR/66-91 on February 23 and went 
into force on February 1. 
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Under the Code, working hours of 
employees in the federal industries are 
normally not to exceed eight in a day 
and 40 in a week. Eight additional hours 
in a week are, however, permitted, pro- 
vided that one and one-half the regular 
rate is paid for overtime. 


The transitional provisions of the 
Code empower the Minister to defer the 
introduction of the hours provisions if 
he is satisfied, as a result of submissions 
received, that it would not be advanta- 
geous to either the employees or the 
industry to have the standards applied 
immediately. 

Another deferment order gazetted on 
February 23 (SOR/66-90) deferred un- 
til January 1, 1967 the application of the 
$1.25-an-hour minimum wage to feed 
mills, feed warehouses and seed cleaning 
mills that are organized and operated in 
a local area. 

This order provides for a step-by-step 
adjustment to the standard minimum 
wage during the period of deferment. 
Employees in local feed mills, feed ware- 
houses and seed cleaning mills must be 
paid at least $1.05 an hour during the 


period April 1 to September 30, 1966, 
and at least $1.15 an hour from October 
1 to the end of this year. 


ALBERTA 


Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board has issued the first regula- 
tions for the trade of a partsman, which 
was designated an apprenticeable trade 
last March. 


In these regulations, a partsman is 
defined as a person “who engages in the 
receiving, dispensing and record keeping 
of parts and accessories that are used in 
the maintenance of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors and similar mechanical equip- 
ment, including agricultural equipment”. 

An applicant for apprenticeship in 
this trade must be 16 years or older, and 
must have at least a grade 10 education 
or its equivalent. A person with a lower 
educational standard may, however, be 
accepted by the Director of Appren- 
ticeship on the recommendation of a 
local advisory committee, provided he 
passes the prescribed examination. 
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The ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men is one to two, subject to the usual 
exceptions. 

The term of apprenticeship consists 
of three periods of 12 months each. 
Each period is to consist of not less than 
1,800 hours of employment, including 
time spent attending prescribed technical 
courses. As is customary, time credits 
may be granted for previous experience 
in the trade or for approved technical or 
vocational training. 

The minimum wage payable to an 
apprentice in the partsman trade is 55 
per cent of tke prevailing journeyman’s 
rate during the first period of the ap- 
prenticeship, 65 per cent during the sec- 
ond, and 75 per cent during the third 
period. 

The new regulations were gazetted on 
February 15 as Alta. Reg. 36/66. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Brush Clearing. An hours of work 
and minimum wage order issued by the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
exempted employees in the brush clear- 
ing industry from the general hours and 
overtime provisions, to the extent of 
permitting them to work extended hours 
on a straight-time basis. 

The new order (Alta. Reg. 35/66, 
gazetted February 15) applies to field 
employees engaged in brush clearing op- 
erations, except persons covered by a 
collective agreement. 

Employees in this industry are now 
permitted to work a maximum of 10 
hours in a day and 191 in a month at 
straight-time rates. One and one-half the 
regular rate must be paid for any time 
worked in excess of these limits. In the 
first or last month of employment, 
however, an employee must be paid the 
overtime rate for all hours worked in 
excess of 10 in a day or 44 in a week, 
whichever is greater. 

Every employee in the brush clearing 
industry must be allowed days of rest in 
respect of a period not exceeding 24 
days of work on a basis not less than: 
one day in each period of seven consec- 
utive days, two every 14 days, three 
every 21 days, or four every 28 days. 

Garment Industry. The special mini- 
mum wage order issued in 1962 (Alta. 
Reg. 75/62) providing for the payment of 
a lower minimum wage to inexperienced 
female employees in the garment indus- 
try under a permit system, was cancelled 
by Alta. Reg. 13/66, effective April 1, 
1966. 

As a result, female employees with 
less than eight weeks’ experience in the 
garment industry are now entitled to the 
same minimum wage as_ other 
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employees—$1 an hour in the cities, 95 
cents an hour elsewhere ($1 an hour on 
July 1, 1966). 


ONTARIO 
Elevators and Lifts Act 


In Ontario, new safety regulations for 
elevators and lifts were gazetted on 
January 15 as O.Reg. 4/66. They replace 
regulations originally issued in 1954. 

The new regulations include amend- 
ments suggested by 10 years’ experience 
in administering the legislation. Other 
changes were introduced because of a 
1965 amendment to the Act that gave 
the Department of Labour complete 
responsibility for inspection, which for- 
merly had been carried on partly by 
departmental inspectors and partly by 
insurance company inspectors. 

The new regulations, comprising 46 
sections, designate the classes of elevat- 
ing devices covered; prescribe the 
qualifications of applicants for certifi- 
cates of competency and of attendants 
and operators, and set out the informa- 
tion to be included with drawings and 
specifications submitted for departmental 
approval. They also provide for the 
registration of contractors and the licens- 
ing of elevating devices, and require the 
posting of notices. Thirteen sections set 
out technical requirements applicable to 
all elevating devices. There is also a 
schedule of fees. 


Coverage 


Sixteen classes of elevating devices are 
designated. Besides passenger and freight 
elevators and large dumb-waiters, these 
include stair incline lifts, golf course 
lifts, rope tows, surface lifts, chair lifts, 
endless belt manlifts, moving walks and 
aerial tramways. 

Elevating devices installed in barns 
and used only for agricultural purposes 
and certain small dumb-waiters are again 
excluded. 


Certificates of Competency 


Although the responsibility for inspec- 
tion is now vested in the Department of 
Labour, the new regulations do not re- 
strict the issuance of certificates of 
competency to employees of the De- 
partment. This was done so that suitably 
qualified persons might be engaged on a 
contract basis to conduct inspections if 
an unforeseen workload developed. 


A person engaged to make inspections 
on a contract basis must, however, have 
the same qualifications as an inspector. 
To qualify for a certificate of competen- 
cy, a person must be at least 25 years of 
age, obtain at least 60 per cent in the 


prescribed examination and _ furnish 
proof of being an engineer, or of having 
had adequate training and experience in 
the design, construction, maintenance or 
inspection of elevating devices. 


A certificate of competency issued to 
a person other than a departmental in- 
spector will be valid only for the period 
for which it is issued. 


Installations and Major Alterations 


The new regulations emphasize that 
every elevating device must be safe 
before it is put into operation. Upon 
completion of an installation or altera- 
tion, an elevating device must not be 
put into use until it has been inspected 
and approved by an inspector. The 
definition of a “major alteration” has 
also been clarified. 


Technical Requirements 


Among other technical requirements, 
the regulations stipulate that, when in- 
specting new installations, inspectors 
must apply the second edition of the 
Canadian Standards Association’s “Safety 
Code for Elevators, Dumb-waiters and 
Escalators”, or any subsequent amend- 
ments to that Code. 


So that existing installations may be 
gradually brought up to modern safety 
standards, the regulations further pro- 
vide that inspectors must, wherever prac- 
ticable, apply the provisions of the 
C.S.A. Code to alterations, repairs or 
replacement of any part of an elevator, 
dumb-waiter or escalator. 


Notices and Markings 


The owner, as before, is responsible 
for seeing that the prescribed notices and 
markings are displayed on elevating de- 
vices. 


The notice to be posted on a freight 
elevator must now clearly state that it is 
not a passenger elevator, and that only 
attendants and freight-handlers are per- 
mitted to ride on the elevator. 


Certain elevators that do not fully 
conform to the requirements for a pass- 
enger elevator are, however, permitted to 
carry employees. If the elevator licence 
designates the maximum capacity in 
terms of persons who are employees 
only, the elevator may be used to carry 
employees, provided the owner has post- 
ed in the car a notice stating that only 
employees are permitted to ride on the 
elevator. 


Attendants 


The provisions setting out the circum- 
stances requiring a trained attendant 
have been clarified. An attendant is re- 
quired for every elevator or incline lift, 
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except one equipped with automatic con- 
trols and emergency stopping devices 
that will, in the opinion of the chief 
inspector, ensure the safety of any per- 
son having access to or riding on the 


lifting device. If an attendant does not 


ride with the passengers, such additional 
attendants must be provided as are 


necessary to ensure protection to passen- 
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gers equivalent to what would be pro- 
vided if the attendant were riding with 
them. If an elevator device is controlled 
from one location only, an attendant 
must be stationed at the controls when- 
ever the device is operating. 


In keeping with the policy followed in 


recent years with other safety legislation, 
the new regulations make the owner 
responsible for providing qualified at- 
- tendants. He must ensure that no attend- 


ant or operator works without supervi- 
sion, unless he has been properly trained 
by a competent person. The minimum 
age requirement has been dropped. 





Education Conference 
Continued from page 226 


when it doesn’t, they run to the Gov- 
ernment for handouts.” Mr. Waisglass 
said that prices, rather than wages, must 
be restrained. 


Concern about inflation was voiced by 
W. H. Cranston, chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Ontario, who simul- 
taneously expressed doubt about the 
effectiveness of suggested voluntary re- 
straints by labour and management. 


“We blame private employers for not 
knowing their detailed manpower re- 
quirements for 1970, for failing to make 
an adequate inventory of existing skills 
and ensuring they are used most 
efficiently,” he said, “but what are we 
doing to this end in the public service, in 
our schools and universities?” 


Mr. Cranston contended that Ontario 
and Canada were not getting their 
money’s worth from tax dollars, and that 
Canadians were not too concerned with 
the amount of sheer waste occurring in 
governmental programs and administra- 
tion. “Waste in government costs us just 
as much as waste and inefficiency any- 
where else,” he said. 


Economic Council Not Alarmed 


Commenting on unnecessary expendi- 
tures in government programs and ad- 
ministration, Dr. John J. Deutsch, chair- 
man of the Economic Council of Canada, 
said that federal and provincial govern- 
ments and industry should prepare their 
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capital expenditures for five-year 
ods, instead of on a short-term basis. 


He told the seminar that the Eco- 
nomic Council was not alarmed over 
rising costs, and would not be concerned 
as long as fluctuations in prices did not 
become too large or too persistent in one 
direction. Replying to an earlier state- 
ment by Mr. Waisglass that an investi- 
gation should be conducted into adminis- 
tered prices, Mr. Deutsch wondered who 
would be vested with authority for con- 
trolling prices in a federal state like 
Canada. It would raise serious legal and 
constitutional problems, he said. 


Mr. Deutsch explained that the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada was doing 
nothing more than asking labour and 
management not to exploit unreasonably 
a particular monopolistic situation. 


peri- 


He said the fruits of increased produc- 
tivity should be distributed equitably, but 
he knew of no way to produce income 
without productivity. He believed that 
one of the important factors in the dis- 
tribution of income is the retraining of 
life workers out of low-income traps. 


To Mr. Waisglass’s suggestion that 
prices should be restrained to solve eco- 
nomic problems, Mr. Deutsch replied, 
“At other meetings I hear that the an- 
swer to our problems is to restrain 
wages.” 


In any case, there is no miracle for 
solving the problems raised at the semi- 
nar, he said. The issues are complex, 
involving governmental projects for rais- 
ing educational and skill levels; manage- 
ment’s capacities, skills, efficiency and 
enterprise; the application of knowledge 
and technological skill; and labour. 





Oshawa Strike 


Continued from page 239 


decision, with the reaching of an agree- 
ment between the newspaper and the 
Newspaper Guild. The settlement terms 
gave the union members an increase in 
wages of $15 a week spread over a 
three-year agreement, job protection 
against the introduction of new equip- 
ment and new processes, and a modified 
union shop that required all new em- 
ployees to join the union. 


Other gains included improved over- 
time provisions, limit on split shifts, 
three weeks vacation after 10 years in- 
stead of after 12 years, and an increase 
in company contributions to a hospital- 
medical plan. 

The job security clause of the new 
agreement requires the employer to noti- 
fy the Guild at least three months in 


advance of a reduction in staff brought 
about by the introduction of new equip- 
ment or processes; and if a reduction is 
necessary, employees are not to be laid 
off, but are to be retrained for a new 
job. 


Labour men are members of 
Vanier Institute of the Family 


About 100 men and women with a 
wide range of professional interests, in- 
cluding labour, have become first mem- 
bers of the Vanier Institute of the 
Family. Incorporated in April of last 
year, the Institute is a research and 
educational organization, with the 
broad objective of strengthening family 
life in Canada. 


Numbered among its first members 
are Raymond Parent, Ste. Foy, president 
of the Union of Civil Servants of Quebec 
and Roméo Maione, Ottawa, Assistant 
Director, International Affairs Depart- 
ment, Canadian Labour Congress. 

The Institute resulted from _ the 
Canadian Conference on the Family 
held in Ottawa last June, initiated by 
Their Excellencies, the Governor- 
General and Madame Vanier. President 
is Dr. Wilder Penfield. 


Reports available 
on labour bills 


The first issue in the 1966 series of 
current reports on labour bills and other 
bills of general labour interest is now 
available. Prepared by the Department’s 
Legislation Branch, the reports cover the 
provisions of each such bill introduced 
in Parliament and the provincial Leg- 
islatures at the 1966 sessions, and will 
follow its progress to the point where it 
receives Royal Assent or is dropped. 


At the close of the sessions, the major 
developments of the year will be report- 
ed in the Labour Law section of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The first report contains a review of 
the proposed amendment to the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, which 
is designed to bring wages and hours 
provisions into line with those of the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 


Other bills reviewed include the On- 
tario Age Discrimination Act, a revised 
Maternity Protection Act in British 
Columbia and an amendment to 
Manitoba’s Employment Services Act. 


Single copies of these mimeographed 
reports are available from the Legisla- 
tion Branch. 
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National Employment Service 


Decrease reported in February placements 
compared with same month a year ago 


Local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service reported 70,000 place- 
ments during February, a decrease of 
2.0 per cent compared with February 
1965, but 7.3 per cent more than the 
average for the month during the past 
five years. The decrease from last year 
was the result of a reduced demand for 
casual workers for snow removal in the 
Quebec Region, and, to a lesser degree, 
in Ontario. 

The regional distribution of place- 
ments during February and percentage 
changes from February 1964 were: 











Atlantic 5,400 +14.6 
Quebec 17,800 —18.0 
Ontario 25,200 — 0.1 
Prairie 13,000 + 3.2 
Pacific 8,700 +19.6 

CANADA 70,000* — 2.0 





Regular placements (those with an 
anticipated duration of more than six 
working days) totalled 52,000, an in- 
crease of 4.5 per cent over the total 
reported in February last year. The pro- 
portion of regular placements to all 
placements was 74.3 per cent, compared 
with 69.6 per cent in 1965. 

The cumulative total of all placements 
for the first two months of 1966 was 
156,300, an increase of 4.6 per cent over 
the total in the corresponding period of 
1965. This was the highest figure for this 
period since 1945, 

The regional distribution of the 
cumulative totals for the period Janu- 
ary-February and the percentage changes 
from 1965 were: 








Atlantic 10,800 + 8.2 
Quebec 41,900 —11.4 
Ontario 56,300 +10.8 
Prairie 26,100 + 3.3 
Pacific 21,200 +32.2 
CANADA 156,300 + 4.6 





Male placements totalled 47,700, a 
decrease of 3.0 per cent from the Feb- 
ruary 1965 total. The reduction in casual 
placements was largely balanced by 
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an increase in the number of regular 
placements in all regions except Quebec, 
Where the number of placements made 
on projects under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program dropped com- 


By the staff of the National Employment 
Service, Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. 


pared with the number in February 
1965. 

Regional distribution of monthly and 
cumulative male placements and_per- 
centage changes from 1965 were: 





February 1966 


Jan.-Feb. 1966 








Atlantic 4,000 +20.7 7,900 +12.5 
Quebec 12,300 —20.9 30,100 —12.4 
Ontario 16,600 — 2.7 36,400 + 7.7 
Prairie 8,800 + 5.1 17,600 + 4.4 
Pacific 6,000 +22.6 16,000 +43.0 
CANADA 47,700 — 3.0 107,900* -+ 4.6 





Female placements in February 
amounted to 22,400, which was almost 


offset by an increase in regular ones. 
The distribution of female placements 








the same as the total in February 1965, and_ percentage changes from 1965 
a decrease in casual placements being were: 
February 1966 Jan.-Feb. 1966 
Atlantic 1,400 + 0.3 2,900 — 2.1 
Quebec 5,500 —10.9 11,900 — 8.7 
Ontario 8,600 + 5.2 19,900 +17.1 
Prairie 4,100 — 0.7 8,500 + 1.1 
Pacific 2,700 +13.4 5,200 + 7.1 
CANADA 22,400* + 0.2 48,400 + 4.6 
Placements involving the movement of During February 1966, employers 


workers from one area to another to- 
talled 3,000, an increase of 300 com- 
pared with the total for February 1965. 
The proportion of such placements to 
total placements increased from 3.8 per 
cent in February 1965 to 4.3 per cent in 
February this year. 
Transfers-out, by region, were: 


February 1966 
Sh LAA ed ie eel REE 


Atlantic 300 
Quebec 800 
Ontario 1,000 
Prairie 200 
Pacific 800 
CANADA 3,000* 


notified NES local offices of 96,800 va- 
cancies, an increase of 1.4 per cent over 
the figure for February 1965, and 16.6 
per cent above the average for the 
month during the past five years. 

Vacancies for men totalled 63,000, 
which was a slight increase from the 
total in February 1965. Vacancies for 
women numbered 33,800, an increase of 
3.3 per cent over the total for February 
last year. 

The cumulative total of vacancies for 
January-February 1966 was 204,700, an 
increase of 4.9 per cent over the corre- 
sponding total in 1965, and the highest 
number recorded for any comparable 
period since 1947. 





* Discrepancies caused by rounding. 
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Unemployment Insurance Monthly Report 


Fewer claims for benefits in January than in same month of 1965 


Claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit on January 31 numbered 
511,800, which was 93,800, or about 22 
per cent, more than the total on De- 
cember 31 but 6.6 per cent less than the 
total of 547,800 on January 29, 1965. 


About 85 per cent of the increase 
during January consisted of males. The 
total of male claimants, however, was 
about 10 per cent lower than on January 
29, 1965; the total of female claimants 
was almost unchanged. 


Seasonal benefit claimants numbered 
about 110,000 on January 31, compared 
with 66,800 at the end of December and 
122,000 at the end of January 1965. 
Males made up 78 per cent of the sea- 
sonal benefit claimants, but only 75 per 
cent of the regular claimants. 


The reason there are more males 
among seasonal benefit claimants than 
among regular claimants is found in the 
Atlantic provinces: 38 per cent of all 
seasonal benefit claimants but only 16 
per cent of all regular claimants were in 
that region, which traditionally has a 
higher proportion of male claimants and 
where female participation in the labour 
force and in insured employment is less 
than in other regions. On January 31, in 
the Atlantic provinces, 90 per cent of 
the seasonal benefit, and 83 per cent of 
the regular claimants were males. For 
Canada as a whole, the percentages were 
78 and 75 respectively. Fishermen ac- 
count for about half the seasonal benefit 
claimants in the Atlantic region. 


During January, the number of season- 
al benefit claimants increased by 65 per 
cent and regular claimants by only 15 
per cent. The reason for this is an ad- 
ministrative one. All claimants are at 
first counted as “regular,” but if it is 
found that they have not enough contri- 
butions to qualify, their claims are recal- 
culated under the seasonal benefit provi- 
sions. In the interval while the calcula- 
tions are being made, a claimant is 
classed as “regular,” although he may in 
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fact be qualified only for seasonal 
benefit. Consequently, some of the 
claimants classed as “regular” in the 
December statistics were later trans- 
ferred to the seasonal category. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 225,000 initial and renew- 
al claims during January, almost 40,- 
000 fewer than in December but almost 
the same as in January 1965. The de- 
cline during January is normal, because 
the number of claims is at its highest in 
December, the month in which the 
seasonal reduction in employment is 
greatest. 


December is also the month in which 
the seasonal benefit period begins, during 
which claimants with insufficient contri- 
butions to qualify for regular benefit can 
obtain seasonal benefit. The number of 
cases in which re-establishment of cred- 
its was requested, owing to exhaustion or 
lapse of rights, totalled 30,000 in 
January, comprising between 15 and 20 
per cent of the initial claims. In De- 
cember, this total was 20,000, or 10 per 
cent of initial claims. Such cases do not 
constitute “emerging unemployment” in 
the particular month in which they are 
recorded. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 361,200 in 
January, compared with 216,500 in 
December and 398,100 in January 1965. 

Benefit payments totalled $35,900,000 
in January, $21,200,000 in December 
and $39,800,000 in January 1965. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the court of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. Claimants should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 


The average weekly payment was 
$24.86 in January, $24.46 in December, 
and $25.02 in January 1965. 


Insurance Registrations 


On January 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,043,017 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund since April 1, 1965. 


On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 344,909, an increase of 
1,630 since December 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 8,429 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 5,409 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 1,167 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The  re- 
maining 1,853 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain bene- 
fits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 315 cases, 
165 against employers and 150 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as 
a result of false statements or misrepre- 
sentations by claimants numbered 520.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in January totalled 
$36,064,001.38, compared with $33,738,- 
884.12 in December, 1965 and $34,- 
286,327.01 in January 1965. 

Benefits paid in January totalled 
$35,910,149.73, compared with $21,- 
183,762.50 in December, and $39,845,- 
991.38 in January 1965. 

The balance in the Fund on January 
31 was $161,919,787.01, on December 
31, 1965 it was $161,765,935.36, and on 
January 31, 1965 it was $75,796,646.27. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under Unemployment Insurance Act 


Two decisions were rendered under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act by the 
Umpire, the Hon. Mr. Justice John D. 
Kearney of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. The decisions were in cases 
CUB (Canadian Umpire Benefit) 2445 
and CUB 2482. 


The insurance officer considered 
that the claimant had ceased to 
work on February 11, 1964 by rea- 
son of illness, and disqualified him 
from the receipt of benefit as from 
that date, pursuant to section 66 of 
the Act. 


have been laid off in a few days in 
no way affects the question in- 
volved, since there was, in fact, 
work for him when he became sick 
[CUB 2078) (0. G.1963 79.157). 


The fact that he had already 


CUB 2445 


(Translation ) 


The claimant filed a claim for 
benefit on November 20, 1963. His 
last employment had been as a 
labourer for the Shawinigan Chem- 
icals from October 1954 to Novem- 
ber 19, 1963 when he was laid off 
by reason of a lack of work. His 
claim was allowed. 


The claimant declared that he had 
worked part time for his present 
employer from January 12, 1964 to 
February 15, 1964 and had con- 
tinued to receive benefit, account 
having been taken of his earnings. 
In his report covering the week be- 
ginning February 9, 1964, the claim- 
ant stated that he had worked from 
February 9 to 11, 1964 and had 
earned $68.40, but he did not de- 
clare any illness. 


Not until May 28, 1964, during a 
special interview, did the claimant 
declare that he had had a heart at- 
tack at work on February 11, 1964 
and that he had been unable to work 
since then. He added that before his 
seizure he had received a notification 
of layoff from his employer. 


On June 22, 1964, the claimant 
stated that he had been hospitalized 
for eight days after his heart attack. 
He stated also that the Shawinigan 
Chemicals had called him back to 
work, but that he had been unable to 
accept because of his illness. 


The employer reported that the 
claimant had been taken ill at his 
work on February 11, 1964 at 
about 3 o’clock and that there was 
work for the claimant on February 
12, 1964 but the latter did not 
report for work. The claimant 
confirmed the employer’s statement. 
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The claimant appealed that deci- 
sion to a board of referees, giving 
as reason that he was entitled to 
benefit during his illness, as he had 
served his waiting period and had 
been receiving benefit when he fell 
ill. 

The board of referees decided 
that the claimant had worked part 
of the week only and thus he was 
entitled to benefit, account having 
been taken of his earnings for that 
week, and that even if the claimant 
could not obtain benefit for that 
period because of surplus earnings, 
he had still established his right to 
benefit during that week. Therefore, 
the board of referees decided that 
the claimant had not ceased to 
work by reason of illness, but had 
been overtaken by illness at a time 
when his entitlement to benefit was 
clearly established. The claimant’s 
appeal was allowed. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. His grounds of appeal read as 
follows: 


The board erred in deciding that 
the claimant had not lost his em- 
ployment nor ceased to work by 
reason of illness on February 11, 
1964. 


It is clearly established that the 
claimant fell ill during his hours of 
work on February 11, 1964. It is 
also established that there was work 
for him the next day, February 12, 
1964 and that it was impossible for 
him to report for work because of 
his illness. A claimant who has lost 
his employment, or has ceased to 
work by reason of illness, is subject 
to disqualification under section 66 
of the Act (CUBs 1239 and 2205). 


The fact that the claimant had 
received advance notice and would 


established his entitlement to benefit 
and that he continued being so en- 
titled under the first part of section 
66 of the Act when he became sick 
is not relevant, since the last part 
of section 66 of the Act stipulates 
that a claimant who has lost his 
employment or has ceased to work 
by reason of illness must be dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit 
even if he meets the requirements 
of the first part of this section 
(CUB-2078). 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The evidence establishes beyond any 
doubt that the claimant ceased to work 
solely because of illness on February 11, 
1964. Therefore, the insurance officer 
rightly disqualified him under the provi- 
sions of section 66 of the Act. These 
provisions and the jurisprudence estab- 
lished by the Umpire in a number of 
cases are very clear on that point. 

I consequently decide to reverse the 
decision of the board of referees and to 
allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


CUB 2482 


The claimant, married, who resides in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., filed an initial 
application for benefit on September 8, 
1964, and registered for work as a 
waitress. According to the application, 
she had worked as a waitress in Toronto, 
Ont., at a wage of $1 an hour, from 
April 1964 to about July 2, 1964. Her 
reason for separation from this employ- 
ment reads: 

Discharged—disagreement of per- 
sonal nature with hostess who fired 
me without giving me reason. I was 
told it was nothing to do with my 
work. Unemployed since . . . Avail- 
able, capable and willing to work, 
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night shift only when my husband 
is home to look after our one pre- 
school-age son. 


The insurance officer considered that 
the claimant should be allowed a reason- 
able period of time in which to find 
night shift work, in view of her regis- 
tered occupation as waitress, and waived 


confirmation of child-care arrangements 


in the circumstances, as her husband 
cared for their child in the evening. The 
claim was allowed effective September 6, 
1964. 

On October 1, 1964, the local office 
notified the claimant of an offer of con- 


tinuing employment as a waitress in 
Sault Ste. Marie at a wage of 85 cents 
an hour, which was in accordance with 


the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that occupation. The hours of work 


were eight a day and 48 a week, night 


| 
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_ work—S:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. The place 


of employment was one and a half miles 


from her residence and transportation 


was available by bus at a cost of seven 
tickets for $1. The local office com- 
mented: 


Claimant checked in person with 
employer, and said that she would 
call the employer back after talking 
with her husband. When = she 
phoned back she said she decided 
not to take the job. Claimant had 
stated when interviewed at local 
office that she wanted evening work 
only, and this is what was offered. 


On October 5, 1964, the local office 


wrote to the claimant and asked her to 
State: 


(a) her reasons for not accepting 
the employment; 

(b) the hours she was willing to 
work; 

(c) the minimum rate of pay she 
would accept; 

(d) the type of work for which she 
was available. 


Her written reply of October 6, 1964, 
reads: 

...1 am willing to work from 5 p.m. 

to 1 a.m. but I will not work under 

$1 an hour as I was paid on my 

previous jobs. I am willing to take 

any job waitress that pays $1 an 

hour and the hours stated above. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 


claimant and suspended benefit (a) from 


September 27, 1964, to November 7, 
1964, inclusive, on the ground that she 
had, without good cause, refused or 
failed to apply for the employment at 
the Sault Ste. Marie restaurant, or failed 
to accept it when it was offered to her; 
and (b) from September 27, 1964, on 
the ground that she had failed to prove 
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she was available for work, because she 
was unduly restricting the hours of em- 
ployment that she was willing to accept 
(sections 59(1) (a) and 54(2) (a) of 
the Act respectively). The insurance 
officer notified the claimant of the dis- 
qualifications in separate letters dated 
October 13, 1964. 

In a letter dated October 20, 1964, 
which was received in the local office 
two days later, the claimant said: 

The reason I did not take the job 
at . . . Restaurant was because it 
was too far as I have to change 
bus twice and it takes me over half 
hour to get there. I cannot leave for 
work too early as my husband has 
to be home with the child before I 
can leave. It was a misunderstand- 
ing on my previous letter when I 
said I could not work under $1 an 
hour as I was getting before. I will 
work any job waitress after 5 p.m. 
and accept whatever the rate is they 
pay waitresses. 


The file was submitted to the insur- 
ance officer for consideration of the 
claimant’s letter of October 20, 1964. No 
change was made in either decision, and 
the claimant was notified accordingly 
on October 26, 1964. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees in a letter dated November 9, 
1964, which reads: 

. . . My last employment was in 
July at Toronto. I did not take 
another job right away because my 
husband got a job here in Sault Ste. 
Marie, and it took a few weeks to 
move and settle here. 

In the first days of September I 
applied for a job. Since there was 
no job open at the the time I apply 
for unemployment insurance. 

A few weeks later I was told to 
fikenani@b ale. wa a) Dit farther in 
town. I refuse the job because of 
transportation problem, and also 
from some misunderstanding on my 
part. I was then suspended from 
Sept. 27 to Nov. 7 for refusing the 
job. 

Today I was in to see them about 
a re-interview for my claim and was 
told I was disqualified because my 
hours available for work do not 
agree with the jobs they have for 
waitresses. My working hours are 
from 4:30 p.m. to any hours of the 
night. I have to work these hours 
because I have a 3-year-old son 
who is under the doctor’s care and 
needs special attention during the 
day. My husband will take care of 
him at night. I have experience as a 
waitress and factory work only. 


I think I was wrongly disqualified 
because I am willing to work and I 
can hardly help it if there is not 
much jobs for waitresses at night. . 


The following local office memoran- 
dum dated November 12, 1964, is con- 
tained in the record: 


Employment branch advise that 
there is no demand in the labour 
market for waitresses who want to 
work nights only. They further state 
that shift work is a requisite for 
people seeking work in this occupa- 
joie Ge 


A board of referees heard the case in 
Sudbury, Ont., on November 26, 1964. 
The claimant was neither present nor 
represented at the hearing. The board 
dismissed the appeal (a) by a unani- 
mous decision in connection with the 
disqualification imposed under section 
59(1)(a) of the Act, and (b) by a 
majority decision in connection with the 
disqualification imposed under section 
54(2)(a) of the Act. In regard to the 
latter decision, the member of the board 
who dissented stated: 

In my opinion the indefinite dis- 
qualification should be removed. 
The reasons for the indefinite hav- 
ing been removed. The claimant 
stated “I will work any job waitress 
after 5 p.m. and accept whatever 
the rate is they pay waitresses.” The 
misunderstanding about wages. In 
the Toronto area the Minimum 
Wage Law, the rate is $1 per hour. 


The claimant appealed to the um- 
pire and said: 

I think I should not be dis- 
qualified because I refused the job 
thinking the rate paid for waitresses 
was $1 an hour all over Ontario. 

When I learned it was 85¢ an 
hour, I wrote the unemployment 
office I would work any job 
waitress after 5 p.m. and accept 
whatever the rate is they paid wait- 
resses. The job I had before was $1 
an hour in Toronto. 


In a statement of observations dated 
February 19, 1965, for consideration by 
the Umpire, the Chief of the Adjudi- 
cation Division of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission said: 

The Chairman of the board of 
referees did not grant leave to ap- 
peal to the Umpire from the unani- 
mous decision of the board in con- 
nection with the disqualification im- 
posed under section 59(1)(a) of 
the Act for the period September 
27 to November 7, 1964. The claim- 
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ant is, therefore, only appealing the 
majority decision of the board in 
connection with the indefinite dis- 
qualification imposed under section 
54(2)(a) commencing September 27, 
1964. 

The evidence shows that the 
claimant, after approximately three 
months of unemployment, continued 
to restrict her availability to night 
work only, commencing at a time 
no earlier than 5 p.m. each day. 
Her reason for this restriction is 
alleged to be that she must rely on 
her husband to look after their 
three-year old child in the event 
that she (the claimant) becomes 
employed. Her husband apparently 
arrives home from work shortly 
before 5 p.m. each day. No other 
child-care arrangements have been 
made because it seems that the 
claimant herself is anxious to be 
home with the child during the day- 
time as the child is apparently un- 
der a doctor’s care and needs spe- 
cial attention at home during the 
day. 

The evidence shows also that the 
claimant is registered for work as a 
waitress and that her previous ex- 
perience has been in this capacity 


and that of factory worker only. 
Shift work is a normal requirement 
for employment as a waitress and 
the claimant’s opportunities of em- 
ployment for night work only are 
reported to be remote. Further- 
more, when an opportunity of night 
work commencing at 5 p.m. did 
arise and was brought to the claim- 
ant’s attention she refused to apply 
on the grounds of the travelling 
time involved (4 hour). 

It is submitted that the present 
claimant who, after a considerable 
period of unemployment, continued 
to insist on night work only cannot 
be considered available for work, as 
her lack of success in obtaining 
employment where shift work was 
not required indicated the oppor- 
tunities to be rare (CUB 1468). 
The Umpire has recognized the 
principle that a married woman 
must prove availability in the same 
way as any other claimant. She 
must adjust her personal affairs so 
as they will not interfere with her 
availability for suitable employment 
when it becomes available. 

The board of referees after con- 
sidering the claimant’s appeal came 
to the conclusion in its majority 


decision that the claimant had 
failed to prove that she was availa- 
ble for work on September 27, 
1964, and subsequently. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that the 
majority decision of the board of 
referees should be upheld. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The only question at issue in the in- 
stant case is whether the claimant has 
proved that she was available for work 
on September 27, 1964, and subsequent- 
ly. 

This is a question of fact and the 
board of referees, on the evidence before 
it and in substance for the same reasons 
as those which are contained in the 
statement of observations submitted by 
the Chief of the Adjudication Division, 
reached the conclusion that the claimant 
had not proved in a satisfactory way that 
she was available for work as required 
by section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 

As the aforementioned observations 
are in accordance with the jurisprudence 
established by the Umpire in similar 
cases, I see no reason to interfere with 
the majority decision of the board. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 


Canadian Economy Approaching Limit of Capacity-Bank of Canada Governor 


The Bank of Canada is facing a new 
set of challenging problems, reported its 
Governor, Louis Rasminsky, at a meet- 
ing of the Halifax Board of Trade. 
Canada’s high level of economic activity 
is now operating so close to its effective 
limits that total monetary demand may 
move ahead more rapidly than the 
economy’s capacity to grow. 


Mr. Rasminsky cautioned that, al- 
though Canada can accommodate a siz- 
able increase in the call on her resources 
year by year, the problem of achieving 
just the right amount of increase in 
demand is not easy in a free economy in 
which the course of future spending can- 
not be predicted with accuracy. 


Inadequate growth of demand would 
result in rising unemployment and wid- 
ening margins of unused capacity, he 
said. Excessive growth in demand could 
result in the increased danger of 
“overshooting the mark” as the econom- 
ic slack lessens. Initially, the acceleration 
in imports, and the upward creep in 
costs and prices, could be overlooked or 
ascribed to special factors. If the prob- 
lem is not faced before an acute stage 
has been reached, the damage will al- 
ready have been done, he said. “The 
distortions that arise . . . the problems 
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associated with the letdown in activity 

. and the loss in international com- 
petitiveness . . . can place the economy 
under a handicap that will endure long 
after the pressures have gone.” 


The Governor said that he was con- 
cerned about signs of deterioration in 
the performance of prices and costs that 
became apparent in the Canadian econo- 
my in 1965. Warning signals could not 
be ignored if Canada wishes to avoid 
bringing the expansion to a premature 
end, and to avoid serious future imbal- 
ance of payments. 

In 1965, the total output of goods and 
services in the Canadian economy in- 
creased by more than 9 per cent in 
value, and by about 6% per cent in 
volume terms. This was owing to a slack 
that has now been virtually eliminated, 
he said, and expansion cannot be expect- 
ed to continue at such high rates. He 
advised that, as the economy moves clos- 
er to full capacity operations, credit con- 
ditions should be tightened. 


He said that the Bank of Canada has 
not acted to prevent a reasonable rate of 
credit expansion. But the continued 
growth of the economy, accompanied by 
an acceleration in business outlays, has 


led to heavy demands for credit; and 
market rates of interest, including mort- 
gage rates, have increased, necessitating 
that chartered banks become more selec- 
tive in their credit policies in recent 
months. Mr. Rasminsky said that the 
extent to which it is appropriate to 
tighten credit is a matter of judgment. He 
found it interesting that the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, in its submis- 
sion to the Minister of Finance this year, 
suggested that Canada pursue “a more 
vigorous monetary policy and impose 
more monetary discipline.” 

“While there are grounds for solid 
satisfaction in the outstanding economic 
growth we have experienced during re- 
cent years, there are no grounds for 
complacency or satisfaction,’ Mr. 
Rasminsky said. As the economy ap- 
proaches the expanding limits of its 
capacity, a new range of problems must 
be faced. Ignoring price and cost in- 
creases may seriously impair Canada’s 
competitive position, and jeopardize con- 
tinued expansion. 

He concluded: “Our _ international 
payments situation, requiring continued 
large inflows of capital in a world which 
is short of capital, is a constant source 
of concern.” 
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Cases Nos. 24 to 26 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Three Disputes 


The Canadian Railway Office of Ar- 
bitration dealt with three disputes at 
hearings in Montreal on February 14, 
The disputes concerned spare yardmen’s 
time claims in connection with the man- 
ning of self-propelled cranes, a conduc- 
tor and crew’s bid for runaround pay- 
ments, and a request for reinstatement 
of a dismissed trainman. The arbitrator 
disallowed the first two claims, and 
found he had no jurisdiction in the third. 
Summaries of the three disputes and the 
arbitrator’s awards in Cases Nos. 24, 25 
and 26 follow. 


CASE NO. 24 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over time claims submitted by 
spare yardmen in connection with the 
manning of self-propelled cranes. 


For a seven-week period in 1965, the 
company operated self-propelled cranes, 
manned by a yard foreman pilot within 
the switching limits of a terminal. Spare 
yardmen from the city submitted a total 
of 19 time claims for loss of earnings at 
the yard helper’s rate of pay on the 
grounds that the company violated an 
article of the collective agreement by not 
using a full crew of one yard foreman 
and two yard helpers. 

Briefly, this problem centers on 
whether an article of the agreement is 
applicable to the manning of self- 
propelled cranes. It reads: “A yard crew 
shall consist of not less than one fore- 
man and two helpers, but this will not 
interfere with the present practice where 
a foreman and one helper are employed 
on an engine...” 

The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
based his argument on the wording of 
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the article, contending that it was broad 
enough to include self-propelled crane 
crews. He cited the definition of “en- 
gine” in the Uniform Code of Operating 
Rules: “A unit propelled by any form of 
energy .. . used in train or yard service.” 


The company contended that the ma- 
chines in question are equipped for on- 
track operation, and are operated by 
qualified employees from the company’s 
Work Equipment Department, employees 
who are not represented by the Broth- 
erhood and not involved in the dispute. 
During the period in question, the cranes 
were manned by a yard foreman pilot, 
except On one occasion when a crew was 
used in conjunction with a locomotive. 
At that time a yard foreman and two 
yard helpers manned the locomotive. 


The company spokesman recalled that 
the Brotherhood in the past had tried to 
force the company to employ a yard 
foreman pilot on self-propelled work 
machines operating in yards, relying on 
a different article from that now cited. 
The article used earlier was headed, 
“Yardmen’s Work Defined,” and stated: 
“Switching, transfers and industrial work, 
wholly within the recognized switching 
limits will at points where yardmen are 
employed be considered as service to 
which yardmen are entitled... .” 

Failing in these attempts, the company 
said, the Brotherhood realized there was 
no provision in the wage agreement that 
compelled the company to employ a 
yard foreman pilot on a self-propelled 
work machine operated in yards, and 
had switched to the article of the agree- 
ment they were now citing to substanti- 
ate their claim. For proof that the 
Brotherhood fully realized that the arti- 
cle now cited did not permit a favoura- 
ble ruling on these claims, the company 


pointed to a proposed memorandum the 
Brotherhood had submitted early in 
1965 containing provisions that governed 
the number of crew used on various 
jobs. In this memorandum the Broth- 
erhood had urged that the provisions 
apply to yardmen when self-propelled 
equipment was used within terminal 
switching limits. According to the com- 
pany, this was a clear indication that the 
agreement did not cover crewing self- 
propelled work machines in yards. 


The company’s basic argument was 
that the article on which the Brother- 
hood was basing the claims applied to 
bona fide yard crews where locomotives 
are used within switching limits for yard 
work. The article speaks of a “yard 
crew” and this term has traditionally 
been known to mean the crew of a yard 
engine. The company maintained that 
the mention of “an engine” in the article 
corroborates this conclusion. 

The arbitrator was told that the article 
cited by the Brotherhood had existed for 
37 years without any significant amend- 
ment, and clearly was not designed to 
cover the operation of the semi-automat- 
ic work machines used today. 


The arbitrator was satisfied that the 
scope of the first article must be limited 
to the operations described in the second 
article. In his opinion the operations did 
not include work for which a self- 
propelled crane is used, and because 
there is nothing in the agreement gov- 
erning the size of the crew to be em- 
ployed on self-propelled work equip- 
ment, the company is free to man these 
machines in a manner consistent with 
operational requirements. 

“This type of dispute is not uncom- 
mon in industry”, the arbitrator said, 
“owing to the rapid advance and im- 
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provement in machinery in recent years. 
Such equipment drops in between exist- 
ing guidelines represented by job de- 
scriptions or classifications, and creates 
confusion until a proper pattern is creat- 
ed for them—not by arbitration, but by 
negotiation.” There was no doubt in the 
arbitrator’s mind that the Brotherhood 
recognized this need when they specified 
in November 1965 in their demands for 
a new contract: “Establish a crew consist 
on self-propelled equipment performing 
any switching or handling.” 

The cited article in its present form 
does not cover the type of equipment 
represented by a self-propelled crane and 
therefore the arbitrator disallowed the 
claim. 


CASE NO. 25 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Mountain 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen over a conductor and 
crew’s claims for runaround payments. 

When a washout occurred about six 
miles west of Boston Bar, B.C., a con- 
ductor and crew were called at Boston 
Bar to man a work train handling mate- 
rial to make track repairs. On two occa- 
sions it was necessary for the work train 
to move into Boston Bar and return to 
the work site. The conductor and crew, 
who were off duty at Boston Bar, sub- 
mitted two claims for payment of 100 
miles each on the basis that under an 
article of the agreement they were run 
around on each of the two occasions 
when they returned to and left Boston 
Bar after beginning duty. 


The question is, the arbitrator said, 
whether the return of a work train to its 
point of departure for any reason 
automatically brings into effect the arti- 
cle cited, which reads: “Conductors in 
chain gang regularly set up will be run 
first in first out of terminal points on 
their respective sections. All conductors 
ready for duty so run around will be 
paid one hundred miles each runaround, 
retaining their original standing on 
train board.” There was no doubt that 
originally the proper crew was selected 
for this assignment. 

The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
declared that when the work train re- 
turned on the first trip to get track 
repair material, the claimants were enti- 
tled to be assigned on the return trip or 
paid for the runaround. He cited a 
previous decision of the arbitrator that 
he considered was similar in principle 
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(Case No. 3, L.G., Sept. 1965, p. 827). 
He also stated that a second article deal- 
ing with promotions of conductors sup- 
ported his reasoning that there is no 
distinction between work trains and 
through freight service. It reads: “The 
promotion of conductors will be from 
through freight to way freight, way 
freight to mixed and mixed to passen- 
OClaa 

The spokesman for the company con- 
tended that work train service is separate 
and distinct from through freight ser- 
vice. He maintained that from the time 
the claimants reported to the assigned 
work train, they entered work train serv- 
ice and became governed by an article 
other than that used by the employees 
in submitting their claims. This article is 
under the heading: “Rates and Rules for 
Work Trains, Construction, Helper, 
Pusher “and Pile~ Driver” service. ine 
article on which the claim was based is 
headed: “Rates and Rules for Through 
Freight Conductors,” “Rates and Rules 
for Through Freight Trains.” 

The arbitrator said that in the previ- 
ous case referred to by the Brotherhood, 
an error had been clearly made by not 
calling the first crew registered on the 
pool board. This was not the situation in 
the present case. A study of the article 
regulating work train service reveals that 
there is no provision for a runaround. 
The arbitrator thought that the parties 
recognized the need to make special 
provision for the unusual demands made 
upon a work train, as compared to that 
of a freight train. While originally in the 
unassigned freight service pool, and thus 
governed by the article on which they 
based their claims, the conductor and 
crew became subject to what the parties 
had mutually agreed upon for the serv- 
ice outlined in the article cited by the 
company. The latter does not contain 
any reference to the article relied on by 


the employees and therefore the claim 
was disallowed. 


CASE NO. 26 


Dispute between the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over the dismissal of a con- 
ductor. 

A trainman allegedly refused to 
“dead-head” on a motor car from Seven 
Islands to Mile 16 when ordered and 
was dismissed by the company. Since 
then the company has consistently ques- 
tioned the right to bring this matter to 


arbitration under the provisions of the 
agreement governing the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration. The 
Brotherhood requested the right to sub- 
mit an ex parte presentation. This re- 
quest was granted, subject to a prelimi- 
nary hearing as to the arbitrability of the 
claim, and a complete history of the 
claim was presented to the arbitrator. 


After the company’s refusal to rein- 
state him, the trainman followed the 
proper procedure leading to a submis- 
sion to the then existing Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment. But later 
the General Chairman of his local lodge 
advised the company that the Brother- 
hood wished to withdraw its claim on 
behalf of the trainman. When the local 
general committee withdrew the claim, 
the trainman appealed the decision to 
the president of the lodge. With the 
president’s approval, he appealed to the 
Brotherhood’s Board of Appeals, which 
upheld his appeal. 


The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
then approached the company in a fur- 
ther effort to have its decision reviewed 
and a reinstatement effected, but they 
refused to join in any application for 
arbitration. In the meantime, the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
became operative and the application 
was made. 


The Brotherhood could not point to 
any provision in the agreement current 
at the time of the withdrawal, indicating 
recognition of an employee’s rights un- 
der the Constitution of the Brotherhood. 


The spokesman for the company 
maintained that the authority of the 
General Chairman was not disputed and 
there was nothing in the agreement per- 
mitting reinstatement. He said there was 
no legality for such an unusual procedu- 
ral right. 


After studying the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement, the arbitrator believed 
the company’s position was well taken. 
After withdrawal, the issue was between 
the member and the Brotherhood. The 
General Chairman, carrying out the 
wishes of the local committee, withdrew 
the claim. The withdrawal contained no 
qualification that, should the employee 
exercise his rights to appeal, and should 
such an application be successful, the 
grievance would again be offered for 
processing. It was unqualified withdrawal 
and, in the opinion of the arbitrator, 
must remain so. Finding no jurisdiction 
to proceed, the arbitrator dismissed the 
appeal. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, March 1966 


The consumer _ price index 
(1949=100) increased 0.2 per cent to 
142.4 at the beginning of March from 
142.1 in February. The index for March 
was 3.7 per cent above the March 1965 
level of 137.3. 


There were increases in the food and 
clothing indexes in March, as well as 
small increases in the housing, and rec- 
reation and reading indexes. The trans- 
portation, health and personal care, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed. 


The food index rose 0.6 per cent to 
143.4 from 142.5 in February. Prices 
were higher for bread, eggs, most cuts of 
meat, most fresh vegetables, some fresh 
fruits, and lard and shortening. These 
increases outweighed lower prices for 
sirloin and round steak, chicken, fresh 
tomatoes, bananas, oranges and instant 
coffee. 


The housing index rose by 0.1 per 
cent to 143.3 from 143.1, with upward 
movements in both the shelter and 
household operation components. In the 
shelter division, rent and home-owner- 
ship components both rose slightly. In- 
creases in prices for furniture, carpets, 
and cotton sheets contributed to the in- 
crease in the household operation com- 
ponent. Utensils and equipment and 
household supplies were also higher in 
price. The clothing index rose 0.7 per 
cent to 124.2 from 123.3 as a result of 
widespread increases in prices of men’s 
wear, women’s wear, children’s wear and 
footwear. Prices for laundry, dry clean- 
ing and shoe repair services were also 
higher. 


The transportation index was un- 
changed at 150.0. Lower prices for new 
automobiles were offset by scattered in- 
creases in prices of repair items, tires, 
licenses, and gasoline. 

The health and personal care index 
remained the same at 178.1 in spite of a 
slight increase in the personal care sup- 
plies component. 

The recreation and reading index 
moved up by 0.1 per cent to 156.6 from 
156.4. Higher prices for television re- 
pairs and bicycles caused a slight rise in 
the recreation component, but the read- 
ing component remained unchanged 
from February at 172.4. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index re- 
mained constant at 123.4. 


Group indexes a year earlier (March 
1965) were: food 133.3, housing 140.2, 
clothing 120.4, transportation 145.6, 
health and personal care 173.5, recrea- 
tion and reading 153.4, and tobacco and 
alcohol 121.9. 


Wholesale, February 1966 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.8 per cent in February 
to 259.6 from the January index of 
257.4, and was 5.4 per cent higher than 
the February 1965 index of 246.4. Five 
of the eight major group indexes were 
higher in February and three were un- 
changed. 


The animal products group index rose 
2.8 per cent in February to 303.6 from 
the January index of 295.4. An advance 
of 1.4 per cent to 225.4 from 222:2 
was registered in the vegetable products 
group index. The textile products group 
index moved up 0.5 per cent to 248.2 
from 247.0. Increases of less than 0.1 
per cent occurred in the major group 
indexes: wood products to 334.4 from 
334.2, non-ferrous metals products to 
230.08 from 229.9: 


The iron products group index at 
266.5, the non-metallic minerals products 
group index at 193.6, and the chemical 
products group index at 209.3, were 
unchanged from February. 


City Consumer, February 1966 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
rose in all 10 regional cities between 
January and February. The increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in St. John’s to 
0.8 per cent in Montreal. 


The only prices that dropped in Feb- 
ruary were those of housing in St. 
John’s and Halifax, health and personal 
care in Vancouver, and tobacco and 
alcohol in Toronto. 


Food indexes were higher in all cities, 
increases ranging from 0.5 per cent in 
St. John’s to 1.8 per cent in Montreal 
and Saint John. Housing indexes rose 
slightly in six cities, dropped in two and 
held steady in two. Clothing indexes 
were higher in seven cities and remained 
the same in three. Transportation in- 
dexes rose in eight cities, and were un- 


changed in two. Health and _ personal 
care indexes increased in six cities, 
dropped in one, and remained the same 
in three. Indexes for recreation and 
reading were higher in all 10 cities. 
Tobacco and alcohol indexes rose in six 
cities, dropped in one, and were steady 
in three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were: Montreal +1.1 to 141.2; Saint 
John +0.9 to 138.7; Ottawa +0.9 to 
Ane VanCcOluVvenm 0.9m tom Lo 7.5: 
Winnipeg +0.8 to 138.1; Toronto +0.7 
to 143.8; Saskatoon-Regina -+0.7 to 
134.0; Edmonton-Calgary +0.6 to 
132.5; Halifax -- 0:5) to 136;05 St, Johnis 
+0.3 to 124.4.* 


Farm Products 


The index of Canadian farm products 
moved up 0.6 per cent to 255.0 from 
253.5 in the three-week period ending 
February 18, 1966. The animal products 
index advanced 0.7 per cent to 331.4 
from 329.2, and the field products index 
rose 0.5 per cent to 178.6 from 177.7. 


U.S. Consumer, February 1966 


The United States consumer price in- 
dex, (1957=100) rase by 0.5 per cent.to 
a record 111.6 in February. In January 
the index was 111.0 per cent and a year 
ago in February it was 108.9 per cent. 

The increase was the sharpest for any 
month since June and the largest for any 
February since 1951. 

All items, with the exception of trans- 
portation, increased. The largest ad- 
vance was in the food index, which rose 
[Poepen cent: 


British Retail, January 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 114.3 at mid- 
January from 114.1 at mid-December 
1965. The index a year earlier was 
109:5- 

The food group index fell to 113.0 
from 113.3 in December. Reductions in 
the prices of eggs and bacon were partly 
offset by increases in the prices of 
tomatoes and other fresh vegetables, ap- 
ples, fish, beef and bread. 

The index for transport and vehicles 
rose by slightly more than 1 per cent to 
109.1 from 107.8 in December. Mis- 
cellaneous goods rose to 110.6 from 
109.7 in December. In the other seven 
groups there was little change. 


* On base June 1951=100. 
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List No. 210 


Publications Received in 


The Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Pu- 
blications listed may be borrowed by 
making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publi- 
cation desired and the month in which it 
was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Agricultural Workers 


1.US. BUREAU OF LABOR 
STANDARDS. Major Provisions of 
State and Federal Farm Labor Contrac- 
tor Laws. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Ppa. 

2. U.S.) BUREAU OE (LABOR 


STANDARDS. State Committees on 
Seasonal Agricultural Labor, Their 
Organization and Programs. Washington, 
GPO) 1965..Pp. 72. 


3. WRIGHT, DALE. They harvest 
Despair; the Migrant Farm Worker. 
Foreword by Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1965. Pp. 158. 


Based on 10 articles first published in 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
The author, a former staff writer for the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
worked off and on as a migrant farm 
worker for six months while collecting 
material for the articles he wrote for his 
newspaper. 


Conferences 


4. AMERICAN STATISTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. BUSINESS AND ECO- 
NOMIC STATISTICS SECTION. Pro- 
ceedings, 1964. Papers presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 27-30, 1964, under the 
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Sponsorship of the Business and Eco- 
nomic Statistics Section. Washington, 
1965. Pp. 482. 


Partial contents: Structural and tech- 
nological unemployment. The predictive 
use of econometric models. Tech- 
nological change and economic growth. 
A new look at seasonal adjustment. The 
consumer price index. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research study of 
short-term economic forecasting. Prob- 
lems of wealth estimation. The outlook 
for population and the labor force at 
mid-decade. New economic program at 
the Census Bureau and the Office of 
Business Economics—status and plans. 


The measurement of poverty. New 
measures of industrial relations and 
capacities. 


5. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDA- 
TION. Corporate Management Tax Con- 
ference, Toronto, 1965. Toronto, 1965. 
Pps: 


Contents: Scientific research expendi- 
tures. <A tasting of new British 
taxes—vintage °65. International opera- 
tions—trading companies. International 
operations—holding companies. 


6 CONEERENG EOON, tHe 
BEHAVIOR OF INCOME SHARES, 
NEW YORK, 1961. The Behavior of 
Income Shares; Selected Theoretical and 
Empirical Issues. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1964. Pp. 394. 

Partial contents: A survey of some 
theories of income distribution [by] 
Tibor Scitovsky. Capital, labor and in- 
come in manufacturing [by] Robert M. 
Solow. Short-run movements of income 
shares [by] Charles L. Schultze. Long- 
run changes in the distribution of in- 
come by factor shares in Canada [by] S. 
A. Goldberg. Supplement: Short-term 
fluctuations of wage shares [by] F. H. 
Leacy. 


7. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS, OTTAWA, 1964 National Con- 
ference on Labour-Management Rela- 
tions, Ottawa, Canada 9-10 November 
1964. Convened by the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1965.5 Pps 53° 

Contains an opening address by Dr. 
John J. Deutsch, chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, and 5 studies 
prepared for the Conference. The studies 
are: The current status of labour-man- 
agement co-operation in Canada, by W. 
Donald Wood. Experiments and progress 
in the field of labour-management rela- 
tions in Europe; institutional, legal and 
political aspects by Jean-Réal Cardin. 
Experiments and progress in the field of 
labour-management relations in Europe; 
economic aspects, by Gilles Beausoleil. 
Recent American developments and ex- 
periments in labour-management rela- 
tions, by J. T. Montague. The Nova 


Scotia labour-management agreements, 
by John H. G. Crispo. 
8. PRINCETON MANPOWER 


SYMPOSIUM, PRINCETON, N.J., 
1965. Unemployment in a Prosperous 
Economy; a Report of the Princeton 
Manpower Symposium, May 13-14, 
1965. Edited by William G. Bowen 
[and] Frederick H. Harbison. Princeton, 
a joint project of the Industrial Relations 
Section. Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs [and] 
the Princeton University Conference, 
Princeton University, 1965. Pp. 173. 

Contains 9 papers, discussions and a 
summary of them, concerned with the 
problem of unemployment and _ policies 
for dealing with the problem. 


Economic Conditions 


9. GERSCHENKRON, ALEXAN- 
DER. Economic Backwardness in His- 
torical Perspective, a Book of Essays. 
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Cambridge, Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1962. Pp. 456. 

The author, a professor of economics 
at Harvard University, has selected 14 
essays written and published in various 
journals and symposia between 1951 and 
1961. The essays deal with economic 
conditions and industrialization in Italy, 
Bulgaria and Soviet Russia. 


10. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. 
The National Plan. London, HMSO, 
1965. 1 vol. (various pagings). 

“Presented to Parliament by the First 
Secretary of State and Secretary of State 
for Ecomomic Affairs.” “The Plan is 
designed to achieve a 25 per cent in- 
crease in national output between 1964 
and 1970,” and provides a basis for 
greater economic growth. One of its pur- 
poses is to solve Great Britain’s balance 
of payments problem. 


11. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. 
The North West, a Regional Study. 
London, HMSO, 1965S. Pp. [178] 


12. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. 
The West Midlands, a Regional Study. 
London, HMSO, 1965. Pp. 115. 


13. JAFFE, ABRAM J. People, Jobs 
and Economic Development; a_ Case 
History of Puerto Rico supplemented by 
Recent Mexican Experiences. Foreword 
by Charles D. Steward. Glencoe, IIl., 
Pree) Press,,1959. Pp.381: 

A report of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research of Columbia University. 


14. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Survey of the Midwestern 
Ontario Region. Toronto, 1965. Pp. 146. 


15. ROSTOW, WALT WHITMAN, 
Ed. The Economics of Take-off into 
Sustained Growth; Proceedings of a 
Conference held by the International 
Economic Association. London, Mac- 
millan; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 
1963. Pp. xxvi, [482]. 

At this Conference a number of dis- 
tinguished economists presented papers 
on economic growth and _ industrializa- 
tion. Professor Rostow has written an 
introduction and Professor D. C. Hague 
has written a summary record of the 
discussions of the papers. 


Economics 


16. NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMIC RESEARCH. The Task of 
Economics; Forty-fifth Annual Report, a 
Record for 1964 and Plans for 1965. 
New York, 1965. Pp. 117. 
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17. STIGLER, GEORGE JOSEPH. 
Essays in the History of Economics. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1965. Pp. 391. 


Employment Management 


18. BUTTON, WILLIAM H. Em- 
ployee Training in Small Business Or- 
ganizations, by William H. Button and 
William J. Wasmuth. Ithaca, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1964. Pp. 
43. 

Examines . the basic steps that 
small business organizations may take to 
install, conduct and evaluate planned 
training activities aimed at development 
of critical job skills required of operative 
and clerical employees.” 


19. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. IN- 
STITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. Convergent Va- 
lidity for Ratings of Job Satisfaction, by 
Edwin A. Locke and others. Urbana, 
1965. Pp. 313-319. 

Describes a study of how job satisfac- 
tion is tested, using four different meth- 
ods of rating. 


20. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Office Personnel 
Practices Non-manufacturing. New York, 
1965. Pp. 196. 

Information in this study is supplied 
by over a thousand non-manufacturing 
companies in the following major types 
of business: insurance, banks, gas and 
electric utilities, retail trade, and whole- 
sale trade. Personnel practices are clas- 
sified into 8 general subjects for each 
type of business. A detailed index of 
personnel practices helps to locate spe- 
cific topics. 


21. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Employer Expenditures for 
Selected Supplementary Compensation 
Practices for Production and Related 
Workers; Composition of Payroll Hours; 
Manufacturing Industries, 1962. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 126. 
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Labour Organization 


22. BORNET, VAUGHN DAVIS. 
Labor Politics in a Democratic Republic; 
Moderation, Division, and Disruption in 
the Presidential Election of 1928. Wash- 
ington, Sparton Books, 1964. Pp. 376. 

“|. The story of labor and politics in 
the United States in the Presidential 
Election of 1928.” 


23. TROY, LEO. Trade Union Mem- 
bership, 1897-1962. New York National 
Bureau of Economic Research; distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press, 1965. 
Pope Zl sos. 


“Sixty-five pages of appendix tables 
and notes are appended to the original 
version, which is reprinted, with minor 
corrections, from the February, 1965, 
issue of The Review of Economics and 
Statistics.” 


Analysis of statistics of trade union 
membership in the U.S. Discusses the 
sources and methods of deriving data 
and compares the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates of membership with 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search’s estimates. The appendix gives 
statistical data for AFL-CIO affiliates 
and for some unaffiliated union from 
1935 (or 1937) to. 1962: 


Labour Supply 


24. CALIFORNIA. COMMISSION 
ON MANPOWER, AUTOMATION 
AND TECHNOLOGY. Methodology 
and Techniques for Long Range Pro- 
jections of Population, Labor Force and 
Employment; Proceedings of Institutes 
held at the University of California 
Extension, San Francisco, May 13, 1965, 
and at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, May 18, 1965. 
San Francisco, 1965. Pp. 241. 

Institutes sponsored by the San 
Francisco and Southern California 
Chapters of the American Statistical 
Association and the Commission on 
Manpower, Automation and Technology. 


25. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY 
OF LABOUR. MANPOWER _ RE- 
SEARCH UNIT. The Construction In- 
dustry. London, HMSO, 1965. Pp. 50. 

Provides statistical information about 
the labour force in the British construc- 
tion industry. 


26. NETTHEIM, NIGEL F. A Spec- 
tral Study of “Over-adjustment”’ for 
Seasonality. Washington, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1965. 
Pp. 14. 


27. NEW YORK (STAE). DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR. DIVISION 
OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Technical Manpower in New York 
State. New York, 1964. 2 vols. in 4. 

Prepared in cooperation with the State 
Education Dept. [and] State University 
of New York. Vol. 1 has 2 supplements, 
each in a separate volume. “Volume 1 
compares the various groups of technical 
occupations in terms of characteristics of 
employment, sources of workers, and 
educational and experience  require- 
ments; it gives the survey findings on 
employer training programs and employ- 
er views and experience on the utiliza- 
tion of technicians.” 

Supplement A of Vol. 1 contains sta- 
tistical tables. Supplement B of Vol. 1 
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contains projections of technical occupa- 
tion jobs in future years. Vol. 2 de- 
scribes the job content of many technical 
occupations and the knowledge required 
for performing the job. 


28. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. OFFICE OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND MANPOWER STUDIES. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1964. Wash- 
ington, 1965. Pp. 44. 


Labouring Classes 


29. BOWEN, ILLIAM GORDON, 
Ed. Labor and the National Economy. 
Edited with an introd. by William G. 
Bowen. [1st ed.] New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1965. Pp. 180. 

Examines the relationship between the 
labour market and the national economy 
in the U.S. Such issues as minimum 
wage legislation, inflation, a national 
wage policy, unemployment, and shorter 
work hours are discussed. 


30. FOX, R. H. Thermal Comfort in 
Industry. London, Ministry of Tech- 
nology, 1965. Pp. 20. 

Answers the question “What is neces- 
sary to ensure satisfactory ‘indoor cli- 
mate’ for various kinds of work?” 


31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE. Guide to the Prevention and 
Suppression of Dust in Mining, Tun- 
nelling and Quarrying. Geneva, 1965. 
Pp. 421. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU 
TRAVAIL. Guide pour la prévention et 
la suppressions des poussiéres dans les 
mines, les galeries et les carriéres. 
Genéve, 1965. Pp. 455. 


Professional Workers 


32. PARAI, LOUIS. Immigration and 
Emigration of Professional and Skilled 
Manpower during the Post-war Period. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 248. 

Analyzes the available migration sta- 
tistics to indicate how the supply of 
professional and skilled manpower in 
Canada was affected by population 
movements during the years 1946 to 
1963. 


33. PRANDY, KENNETH, Profes- 
sional Employees; a Study of Scientists 
and Engineers. London, Faber and Faber, 
1965. Pp. 197. 

Deals with the position of scientists 
and engineers in the British social struc- 
ture. 


Railroads 


34. CANADA. INDUSTRIAL IN- 
QUIRY COMMISSION ON CANADI- 
AN NATIONAL RAILWAYS “RUN- 
THROUGHS.” Report. (Pursuant to 
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Section 56 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act). No- 
vember, 1965. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1965. Pp. 163. 

Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, com- 
missioner. Formerly when steam 
locomotives were used they required serv- 
icing about every 125 miles, and servic- 
ing facilities had to be maintained at 
certain points. Diesel locomotives can be 
operated for very long distances with 
much less fuelling and servicing. The 
Commission had to consider whether the 
company had the right to institute run- 
throughs, and if it did, should it contin- 
ue to have that right. The Commissioner 
was appointed by the Minister of La- 
bour, November 5th, 1964, to inquire 
into “(1) the industrial situation arising 
from the running of certain trains of the 
Canadian National Railways through the 
terminals of Nakina, Ontario, and 
Wainwright, Alberta, on October 25th, 
1964; and (2) any matters incidental or 
relating thereto.” He was to report his 
findings on and recommendations “(1) 
for application to the industrial situation 
affecting the two terminals; (2) for 
general application to similar situations 
arising in future.” 


Wages and Hours 


35. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE 
ON LABOR STATISTICS. COMMIT- 
TEE ON EVALUATION OF WAGE 
DATA FOR INTER—AREA COM- 
PARISONS. Report. Miami, Florida, 
June 17, 1964. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Ppasss 

Partial Contents: Major sources of 
area wage Statistics. Varieties of wage 
units. Varieties of coverage. Timeliness 
and accessibility of existing data. Sources 
of uncertainty. Some suggestions for im- 
provement of wage data for inter—area 
comparisons. Appendix 1: “Description 
of the area wage statistics of seven gov- 
ernment agencies in Canada and the 
United States,” [including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and Economics and 
Research Branch, Canada Department 
of Labour]. 


36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Salary Trends, Firemen and 
Policemen, 1924-64. Washington, GPO, 
19654P 0.32. 


37. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Wage Chronology: Federal 
Classification Act Employees, 1924-64. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 47. 

A chronology of major changes and 
related practices affecting employees 
covered by the U.S. Federal Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923 since the passage of 
that act. 


Women—Employment 


38. COTTON, DOROTHY (WHYTE). 
The Case for the Working Mother. New 
York, Stein and Day, 1965. Pp. 185. 

Relates the experiences of many mar- 
ried women who have been successful in 
combining a working career with their 
role as mother of a family. 


39. GENDELL, MURRAY. Swedish 
Working Wives; a Study of Determi- 
nants and Consequences. Totowa, N.J., 
Bedminster Press, 1963. Pp. xvi, 269. 

The information in this study is based 
on a survey conducted in Sweden in 
1955 by the Swedish Institute of Public 
Opinion Research and covers women be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 55. The study 
was submitted as part of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Faculty of Political 
Science, Columbia University, 1962. 


40. MICHEL, ANDREE. La condi- 
tion de la francaise d’aujourd’hui [par] 
Andrée Michel et Genevieve Texier. 
Paris, Editions Gonthier, c1964. 2 vols. 


Miscellaneous 


41. ANASTASI, ANNE. Fields of Ap- 
plied Psychology. New York, McGraw— 
Hill [c1964] Pp. 621. 

Considers the applications of psy- 
chology to personnel work, human engi- 
neering, the consumer, mental health, 
and counselling. The final chapter exam- 
ines psychology and other professions. 


42. GROS, ANDRE. La reconstruc- 
tion du citoyen [par] André Gros et 
Michéle Aumont. Paris, Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard, 1964. Pp. 171. 

This book deals with technocracy. 


43. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Area Economic and So- 
cial Redevelopment, Guidelines for Pro- 
grammes, by Leo H. Klaassen. Paris, 
1965. Pp. 113. 

Outlines methods of organizing na- 
tional and local agencies for area redevel- 
opment of economically depressed areas 
and the types of research programs and 
policies required. 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR 
STANDARDS. Thirtieth Anniversary of 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 17, 1964 forg- 
ing Labor Standards 1934, 1964, 1994. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 97. 

Contains statements made on the oc- 
casion of the 30th anniversary of the 
founding of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Standards. Among the speakers were the 
Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz 
and Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 
from 1933 to 1945, who was instrumen- 
tal in forming the Bureau. 
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| A-Labour Force 


| TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution Week Ended February 19, 1966 








Canada 

THE (EABOWRSEOR CB erence. etree eee Wel22. 
| (Ets 5 yah nea ce 5,032 
NESTS TYEY Bb sersscdice sna dee so etc EE 2,090 
ANS Ci Sa 659 
De ARV CAT Serer stent tereee teat rect sneseesecenees cacdecost 959 
Dra Ay CATS Meme eee seca ceceeatedie nese neces rect 3,134 
AOL CAS ener ies anesthe DSS 

GEV. CAUSTANICUOVChemmrrtsecer es rrters ears: nrtacesstcc cee: 215 

LINE ONG) EI Dc sae ser a acer ce el anata eater 6,766 
IV C1 nee eter rear cares recy eas acsbcpeca ssessaieatbos 4,732 

NAV GTpaY Sy hei hare atone dee cece a SPARRO Nene RE cEec tc RRP 2,034 
BAPE UI UIT gece Mites ners anvencacyer sn igyPaowtnnsieneras- 469 
INGnsapricultures: cme reece eee teres sn e020 6,297 

Paid OCKCISteee ioe See cues osecscvcoseheetew cia conatas 5,746 
| ULES capt a mind ae, OO A eed ete cer eae 3,893 
IVY OT 1G Hee ES, aah ay scissor suse mnccine 1853 
EMP OVE te cars 356 
| IN Le time terre carte cee ee ee SEEM ey sas cnet 300 
| VV INCL eee oes has races ar ctete Aecutenessscteideues 56 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE............... 6,212 
ILC Tl See ee Ser oe shoelace stuct es teteeeloneestornes 1,576 

NINA) WS 1 dare BPR era ee ae BN eee 4,636 


*Less than 10,000. 
Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies 





(estimates in thousands) 


2,056 2,603 1,193 
1,466 1,808 849 
590 795 344 
217 202 113 
323 307 151 
O13 1,183 514 
548 827 376 
55 84 39 
eye) VARA | 1,152 
1,349 1,743 816 
573 778 336 
93 126 201 
1,829 25395 951 
1,666 2,200 870 
1,142 1,480 570 
524 720 300 
134 82 41 
117 65 33 
17 17 : 
1,804 2,092 1,036 
436 504 212 
1,368 1,588 757 


British 





Columbia 


ano 


TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended February 19, 1966, Canada 


a 








20-64 years 
14-19 65 years 
years Men Women and over 
all all 
Total persons Married Other Married Other persons 
(estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 
ON ER Syste cin oe eae ee 13,334 2,192 2i5 ES 1,023 3,905 984 1,435 
LABOURVEORGCES 2 er ae eee 7,122 659 3,643 848 1,063 694 215 
Employed) cscs see eee 6,766 594 3,483 768 1,042 675 204 
Unemployedien accent ee 356 65 160 80 21 19 11 
NOTIN EABOUR FORCES. eee. 6,212 1,533 152 175 2,842 290 1,220 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
1966; February? 19220 ce nce 53.4 30.1 96.0 82.9 Zine 71 Ube} 15.0 
January 15 cacao ee ee ei 5363 30.0 95.8 82.1 212 71.1 14.9 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 
1966) February 19 5.2e0. eee eee 5.0 9.9 4.4 9.4 2.0 Dall S)ail 
January lS ioe n eo eee Saal 9.9 4.5 9.3 Dell 2.4 6.1 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over.’ 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended February 19, 1966 





February January February 
1966 1966 1965* 





(estimates in thousands) 


TOTAL UNEBMPLOVED Raa eee RE 2 5 RI eR Dhol hE TE ON xan 356 359 397 
OnttemiporaryalayotupmorsOrday sures cee ee oe ne ee ee 29 39 29 
Wathout worksand seeking: work sisal icec sic eee es case ee B27 320 368 

seeking full-time -WoOrk!.sret sce ee ees em ee 512) 306 349 
Seeking ‘part=times works: x. semester tt ene 15 14 19 
Seeking unders) (month... ee esr ere ee eee ee eee ee 716 111 83 
Seeking] <Simonths vee. Aer seen aioe see homie en eon eet to oe) oe ee 171 151 179 
peeking 4-6: monthion: (once Sek sk atone coca oe ee Se Re eS re mela el Ces sai Ae 53 34 59 
SCCKIM SsMOLFE LM aThs Onlil OL this eee eeererer eee 1 2A 24 47 





*Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates published before that time. See 
D.B.S. report ‘The Labour Force, March 1965”’, page 8. 


Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Annual Revision 





Monthly Totals 








Trans- 
portation, Finance 
Storage Services Supple- 
and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- _—- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing  cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income t 
($ Millions) 

By le OLA etree erecctcasesstoeseecceess 542 5,306 1,862 283 Te 252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
HOO2—— Ota o.se.cficssessaveaseaiedines 559 5,699 1,909 300 iL SEi7/ 378 2,881 6,080 843 20e233 
SOLAR eis acsrcasetecee desvasteesiee 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397, 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
NG = LOCA i cnssecienlesencierrusooranss 600 6,582 De PAS) 343 L582 421 SE o8 7,248 926 23,433 
1) DS Wey Lae ee eee 678 7,263 Dols 379 1,961 455 35 HS 8,042 O75 26,033 
1964— 

Decency eee es Slee Sl sa) 178.4 PAS 119.1 Bde 298.9 625.6 78.6 1,980.0 
1965— 

enOyub Nin aoe Oe ee eee eee 52.4 566.1 ISI 9 25.6 12359 35.9 288.0 627.1 Thscf4 MgSO 7 

Re DRUAiyameen tern ees 53:53 564.4 180.4 26.57 2 35.9 288.7 G35n2, Wein iN S.5 

IN aE eres i eo. codecs Yee ssktiee vee 54.2 583.2 178.7 Dame 12322 35.8 292%3 644.8 TEA 20815), 7/ 

PND tll neers risen ete cen eet caes 5) 5 II Stav/es 185.1 21.4 136.3 36.4 2902 656.1 19:6) 2.07183 

INI VaR fe tects cauhsataceaciace Sa! 600.0 Sey Dias 156.6 3155 305.5 669.4 80.7 2,146.6 

EIU CG BORPPPN St secre sc -waswereaeoeas’ 58.0 614.2 192e1 34.4 169.1 38.8 31250 686.2 CIPO 2ecles 

ARI BS Secancton eee eee eee 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 S52 39.4 310.3 655.4 eger PAs NERC 7/ 

PAI CUS UR oe, ene 2k 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 S2h2 666.7 S212 230eS 

Seplem Deis emer ceee 57.4 626.4 208 .9 38.0 196.7 BOR 317.4 711.4 83.3 2,306.3 

OCLO DET erect ian contaneont <a 58.9 636.3 202 SiH nts) 201.1 BORD S20R9 697.8 83.5 2,301.5 

iNovem beter rre etree: Soe 639.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 Boar 330.1 696.7 soho) PAyAPA.3) 

IDEccin bela ee ee 58.6 631.0 193.4 31.0 160.4 38.4 334.0 695.2 Sahl 22241 

Seasonally Adjusted 

NO GO tal eer ter cee ceadcacsees 542 5,306 1,862 283 eZ? 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
HE) G2 GO LAN et teacs ene eecere carseseesies apy) 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
NGS Ota ie ozsanteeeciuece.ccasaserasecnes 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
HS OF SLO Cah eae ees ster eresccessaata 600 6,582 eds) 343 1,582 421 35355 7,248 926 23,433 
MEG 5D Oba her ereeeeen er etece. cert estce 678 (e268 els) 379 1,961 455 3,713 8,042 975 26,033 
1964— 

IDECeI Cine eae re eee SIRS 563.3 183.7 27.0 142.9 BO.e 288.3 620R2 78.9 2,022.0 
1965— 

UE WANUEN AT, emguonue ee eeereamee ene 53.0 Sites 186.0 28.6 IES 37.0 293 .6 G85R9 79.4 2,063.7 

RG DIV AT Voerretecer se erec eee ace 53.8 574.8 187.4 Dee) 154.4 Sie PASH oS) 641.9 9h eA ON Aes) 

INT Are gee cok ster tame ec cnossientescs 55.0 591.0 187.8 SS 157.9 3720 299.3 648.1 80.1 2,110.4 

PND EL Mere cuecsattes te ceess factodinaess 55.1 592.1 ISORS 33.1 155.0 373 304.2 654.7 SOnS ee le2 a! 

INT Ae ee ce ec oastctsunact KO55) 593.4 UPN os) 3256 153.0 Silo 8) 306.9 657.9 SOSO eel sOR7 

EJUITN Cee eh as tccea Aaa octobre S155 1/ 600.7 188.0 Siley, 15629 37.4 308.1 666.4 OE) PANES 

UL RA as ncreacancentr atte ee eee 56.0 605.0 LOST 33a 160.8 38.2 309.4 671.5 81.4 2,169.8 

PATI SUS Lay ereetiase. ree ci eat SiG 611.3 190.5 Bp il 164.6 38.9 BIBRS 681.2 SIRGr 2s 19283 

SED LCM DCiae terrane re Diao 611.5 203R0) 31.1 163.6 38.4 316.7 698.4 tps 0d PUB Y ) 

Octo berm eateries 58.4 627.8 198.2 30:5 173.4 38.8 B19 57 690.8 82.5 2,240.8 

Novem Dera teers ce 59.3 634.8 200.0 Bile 180.7 38.7 322.0 696.4 Sh me 267 a1 

DYBCE NSS cs canenbeennnnscaantirncit Be) 643.0 198.8 32.6 188.6 38.8 321.9 698 .6 83.3 2,286.8 
Se ee eee 

TIncludes post office wages and salaries. {Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 

*Preliminary. 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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C-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers 
having 15 or more employees; at December, 1965 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,356,479. 

Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a some- 


what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of 
work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the 
reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Industrial composite* 


Index numbers (1949 = 100) 


Manufacturing 


Index numbers (1949 = 100) 





Average Average 
weekly weekly 
Aggregate wages Aggregate wages 
Employ- weekly and Employ- weekly and 
Year and month ment payrolls salaries ment payrolls salaries 
AVERAGES 
TOGO Pee es ieee lee E GY ieetate st aed eect eee eee 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
1 ROTC (PR ee Or eee Cy in er er Se en SFE eae 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
1962 Se ee: ce ee ten eee 1215 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
19 G3 F008 8 pce Soe eosin eek onan Tce Re 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
D964 eee ee ey ste RR tates SE 130.4 201.8 86.68 121.9 204.1 89.73 
1964— 
Deen bere fasts ste suet eee he ees ov Sane ee 131.2 199.1 85.53 121.9 201.6 88.65 
1965— 
VQnuary ee 2e os eee ee ee ee 129.4 207.7 89.21 2255 210.3 92.46 
Pe Dra y soe ec tees csecd oes ka 129.5 207.9 89.30 122.6 209 .4 92.07 
Marchi: sss. seen otc et ence fi ee 130.9 210.0 90.22 124.3 214.0 94.10 
Aprile cccieste ee toe eee Teo (epee) 210.8 90.55 124.6 214.2 94.18 
NS: Eee ed Reh Lr ee aS Nee ANS DVT tn dee et 136.8 210.9 90.60 127.4 213.4 93.83 
A [0 (= Rena y ne MPa tis a SO oe ete ON) SOR OE ese ee a Se 141.0 212.0 91.07 130.3 213.8 94.02 
JUV te ci hace ccdss ce ere ee eas Rec ee Es ee 142.1 DIDe2 91.18 129.6 21123 92.90 
ATIOUSE 5.55 Bi ede ete eee oe ied Ee ee 144.0 22S 91.29 131.9 PANT 93.18 
Septemberh ewes eet ee 144.0 214.8 92.27 132.7 21523 94.68 
OCMO DERE eins cissche eae ere Tear eee re 143.5 218.1 93.70 1322 219.1 96.32 
NOVEMBER Peas ..snceacatiec eee sees ee te cee ee 143.6 2ted 93.53 132.1 219.8 96.63 
ECEMbDERT icsctesectectee ees Meee es Pe 140.1 212.6 91.33 129.7 215.5 94.71 


*Includes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication ; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; and service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 
business and recreational service). 


tRevised. tPreliminary. Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 











Employment index Average weekly 
numbers* wages and salaries 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
Areas 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 
PROVINCES 

oy Leap TEMA EUS ee sO er ee ee 116.8 123-3 110.0 TS 76.36 71.62 
MNewtoun lati ements tte ce eee ee ete ee acca 154.5 169.3 1S ia 79.86 82.13 79 .46 
PPE EW ALONE ENC Oe est ore cae sSepke See code aceasnaeseaescttene 134.0 13337 126.4 65.64 63.56 63.09 
IN Gy AE SCO Lic eee ete arene mR pect c enter rea ron anaes 102.3 106.8 99.7 fae 74.52 67.93 
ENT WASTES WAC Kanne mete cota c tN tere scp ercetee enh seeae cs 117.0 121.9 109.6 Wicd? T3582 1A: 
I ft cece taeda cpa ep ta ane sanvapunivei scicgnstaasapsvnev esta 138.9 142.6 130.5 89.46 OR 53 83.15 
A cg ER IG ol saws rca ananisbidcUadbatenta ccaeniesuons 144.1 146.8 13522 94.60 96.95 88.67 
RRNA LC SNE rs ae aye es ree eG reas rates steishagics bac ieiies 146.8 150.5 138.1 86.40 87.99 82.56 
IVE aT LGD ee eect ae ca a ore etc pet ee et oeeal ea ae Etat 120.4 13RD 116.1 82.20 83.16 78.46 
GAS Ka tchHe walmart ete eta tere ee ae ere rer eee 139.9 145.7 130.7 85.41 86.57 82.06 
JAI EU GE soo a ill re n e ee ene ee O s Ree  E r 181.6 185.3 167.8 90.10 92.36 86.12 
Britisik@O lui Ola meme enese Oana trate ernie ee 137.8 140.6 124.9 100.39 104.53 92.83 
(CS AE le ioe ea RA pe Reece aa eer ee ee eee 140.1 143.6 131.2 91.33 93.53 85.53 

URBAN AREAS 
Bs LTT Se ON onc ialsc ax cin cacatssdtespiviaaseeeoesvanes 161.7 176.8 148.5 68.32 70.84 65.43 
SS LES eee tere ne Ee scxcroaiuecsdertnersesinains 76.0 WB.01 78.9 86.07 98 .89 70.40 
Lal fer xe ae ee Nc css, scticacesv nessun vac aietas ohleecs 138.4 139.9 135.4 75.63 76.29 72.28 
PUT CSTUC LAAN PN See or oe ae sans hres Seatac acraeeatac schaceseaees 118.2 13222 115.9 ile2S 69.61 65.73 
SLT Cad © LL ee CN esse eet eds ER eer ah cee tla 120.3 115.9 113.6 73.13 75.40 OAS 
GhicoutimiasOnauieres wer ee eee W059 13:5 116.9 109.62 110.83 101.56 
AD Tate Oe, Pere Ec ctaa ceca von rend peanecndtoendedes 138.7 140.5 130.6 78.00 80.37 74.01 
SHED LOG Ke Meena eres act ec eee we ese a etaes eee 127.0 127.4 22S Wie 33 79.59 Tics ld 
Oe Fae e ITSP AED Bes een A occ Mere an encc ect ces de teatshaassuens 112.3 111.5 106.0 97.40 98.90 85.66 
TST OCLIRAV ELS 805. Sere eee rea eRe a ic cue vnc eAelen teehee sn naies sad ez 129.4 123320 82.15 84.94 Woes 
[DY aUaa aaa TEV G WALLS)... coccesoccose oncoanc Soe eeLde Bote sec ER EE oOE cots SFE HOMER 98.0 100.9 99.5 73 .03 73.84 66.88 
Rear Ieee et a PEE og cc ccpaaPivdanecdeesvecuanoinseice 147.0 150.1 137.6 90.42 92.76 84.18 
CoE le F118 le a ce ey Seca canrepene sane es 151.4 S3e5 142.9 84.22 85.91 79.72 
Engh cy te sc Meese Suas ean die haope Saiteee otc 146.0 146.6 134.8 86.21 90.32 86.61 
PPO tET COU E Sere AE ee cs Sic csc az ceascdndpnaonen oats sbains 118.7 pate 111.7 99 .69 100.36 95.26 
ONS SE loot, ore tones occ AA PEE aac 261.8 261.5 237.4 114.43 124.66 111.66 
TO LOM LOM PC ee eerste ta vas ecaceani cersBsase.ousdcnmaeeaueinnses 158.4 162.7 151.4 94.41 96.31 88.93 
EVeUtin i ht OTe eee ee eer sens caeoe aeeesueeiccatee cop etangcs 134.8 138.1 15 98.98 100.60 92.31 
Sta G@athanlies Memes Naess cement ances 139.1 141.6 126-5 108.80 109.60 106.69 
Pais eA ee. tebe eens aucncd ap dot ntasscsmnadecocscetenn 96.6 101.9 98.4 94.76 93.48 89.04 
Tall tf OL ne ee ce me natn Reet sia de Root ese 107.1 109.2 95.7 89 .34 91.65 80.51 
Corre tpt eee ee fet hci th ceso des ta tacaanaseannrdanciss coer 1S55e4 154.6 141.5 83.16 86.42 78.24 
CORAL, oor ccceontecnnetacettsen a RR SEE Renee ec eer ee ee eee 144.0 142.4 130.9 81.64 84.95 77.01 
Deed SN ee Vee ee ee nae 168.8 170.3 15321 83.47 85.92 71.34 
BS AU es ea ee eatinakoeGerah aga napa fouseaie esp 152.0 15258 141.6 103.11 103.47 100.85 
EE esc VAN TES ee ceca ter eblcncxa uaey sxantpasaciane 84.4 S57 85.9 85.24 87.06 77.95 
(BEGEAVGV@) ab cree wry. es Ps ae ooh eee ee Eee ne ee 156.2 16022 146.6 85.40 87.10 80.74 
ET eee ee NT er SRE cose cosh canes hnuteore 145.4 149.7 136.0 116.57 7-33 109.92 
PV ea Shi eee erent aie cai ts Eatin sasna dese Sr teoraccaca ns usa seassosnsnoade 105.7 106.3 91.2 109.49 Lili) 3 93.40 
Ey ee) oh to ele lol ate. perennial ae ee een eee ee 162.4 165.5 157.1 112.84 112.24 103.19 
i Blns@ cv sMBEON eVenieeeh ay hoe Ua N61 ep aye ee naar eae eRe ORR eee 132.1 137.4 115.3 90.03 94.32 84.58 
WW LOR een a te ons eer, ecu cause tics nenrneain ene 124.3 126.8 119.5 78.85 (Pee: 75.31 
BS ey ie ee MR fo acs ateesapncan eases deansvbanipssananndadevon 166.5 167.5 156.2 83.03 84.38 79.76 
Sais Kal tO OTIS eee eeree ere es ee EEL aie ean, os 168.1 171.8 156.0 79 .42 79.36 dace 
Fre TAN GNC NTN coach cc acny Meict ASessanaens nen ceerantaninnndanaced 240.4 243.9 220:2 82.88 84.80 78 .82 
Ca ey re eee soa cs cerned nn nnn rbzvncaanaten aracsentaes 214.6 216.5 196.6 88.86 90.47 85.60 
ATI CO ULy CEM ERE Tere IR oe oesy a caeataneh nie arvestutenrenesuadence 141.0 142.0 128 .3 98 .33 101,27 92852 
ON Ere hae ene ee pos hs ca teal dmcesad aaacas mananeeasnnenes 133.0 134.4 130.0 87.67 89.41 83.18 


NEE EE Ee ——————————— an 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2a—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Month 
and 
Industry year Nfld. P.EI. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada 
(in thousands) 
POrestty.. oto eras eee Dec. 1965* 4.0 — Hf 7.4 24.0 12.4 0.8 0.4 2ae 16.8 69.7 
Nov. 19657 4.9 0.1 22 See 26.1 12.8 0.7 0.3 I5S) 20.9 78.6 
Dec. 1964 3.8 0.1 15 6.8 22.6 14.6 0.9 0.2 2.4 14.9 67.9 
Mines, quarries and oil wells Dec. 1965* (S77 — fe Pie) 24.9 33.0 ae, ee 20.5 9.1 114.3 
Nov. 1965f 6.3 — 8.2 2.4 ees 33.8 ee 5.3 20.1 9.5 116.7 
Dec. 1964 Slo”? — 7.9 2.0 2329 31.0 4.8 4.0 1931 7.6 105.6 


Manufacturing industries...... Dec. 1965* 11.5 2.0 30.6 22.9 474.2 754.5 46.8 13.6 47.0 112.3 1,5i5%3 
Noy. 1965, 12.3 2.4 3209 24.8 485.2 766.3 47.9 14.2 47.5 115.2 1,54829 
Dec. 1964 10.4 1G 29.4 2126 453.4 712.4 45.4 13.0 43.3 103.8 1,434.4 


Non-durable goods manu- 
fACKUTIN Te eee Dec. 1965* 8.5 125 15.8 13.8 292.9 328.3 Pee) 9.0 24.6 40.7 760.6 


Noy. 19657 9.1 1.8 16.7 NEE) 300.6 337.0 26.1 9.3 25%s'3 41.7 183.2 
Dec. 1964 8.1 12 15.2 DR) 282.0 319-5 25.4 9.0 23.1 38.6 fERYS 


Durable goods manufactur- 
IN Geen ea eee Dec. 1965* 0.5 14.7 9.0 181.2 426.2 21.6 4.6 22.4 les) 754.7, 


Nov. 19657 5.2 0.6 15.6 ER! 184.6 429.3 21.9 4.8 22.2 1350 764.8 
Dec. 1964 233 0.4 14.2 8.3 171.4 393 51 19,9 4.0 20.1 65.2 698.9 


w 
i=) 


COnstrichon, -..: Gea eres Dec. 1965* 7.6 a ai 10.2 95.6 13iR2 11.4 1153 27.8 PAB) 3353 
Nov. 19657 10.8 1.6 12.9 12.0 111.8 143.9 13.8 14.3 32.6 35.4 389.1 
Dec. 1964 5.3 0.9 8.5 7.6 89.9 11523 11.4 ES 22:0 23.2 294.0 


Transportation, communica- 
tion and other utilities...... Dec. 1965* 14.2 2.6 PI), Pes) 160.9 197.0 40.4 25.4 46.6 68.8 600.5 


Nov. 1965f 14.6 ae 2203 20.7 166.6 204.0 41.1 26.7 47.4 69.9 616.0 
Dec. 1964 13.4 2.4 2263 OA) 152.2 19375 40.1 pee 4 46.0 65.0 582.1 


BB is | RRP oe ae Oe eo Dec. 1965* 15.5 3.6 28.4 24.4 244.9 S71e7 50.1 37-1 713.0 98.6 947.2 
Nov. 1965f 15.6 iad 28.9 2s 244.7 370.7 49.9 36.6 72.4 HP) 945.4 
Dec. 1964 15.0 355 26.8 22.9 228.9 35952 48.6 33.2 67.7 916 898.8 


Finance, insurance and real 


CState: sorta. tee ee Dec; 1965* 1.5 0.6 5.6 4.0 69.8 102.9 11.5 73 13.9 21.8 23329 
Nov. 1965f 1.5 0.6 Si 4.0 69.7 103.4 11.5 7.3 14.0 Ib IS 240.2 
Dec. 1964 13 0.5 5.4 a9 66.5 98.5 11.4 6.8 13.3 20.5 228.1 


Service (Commercial sector)t Dec. 1965* Bo ies 10.5 8.5 135.0 196.8 25.0 15.1 37.0 56.4 490.6 
Nov. 1965+ See 1.4 est 8.5 137.3 203.0 25.4 1522 37.6 57.0 501.8 
Dec. 1964 4.2 1.4 10.2 6.7 120.0 178.7 22.6 13R2 34.4 50.1 441.5 


Total—Specified industries.. Dec. 1965* 65.6 1.4 116.9, 910152: 9 1,229.2 0,799.5 191.2 (115.3. 26728) 941377 ada 
Nov. 1965¢ 71.2 12.8 123.6 106.0 1,267.1 1,838.0 195.6 119.9 274.2 427.5 4,435.8 
Dec. 1964 38.7 10:5 11227, 93.3.» 1,857.3 1,703.2...185.2. 1075+. 248.1 PS 76S BA tOs ree 





*Preliminary figures. +Revised. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 
personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Norte: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Basis: Revised Standard Industrial Classification. 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 























Employment index Average weekly 
numbers* wages and salaries 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Industries 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 
BUTS RSET Chee etre IN ely Sel aT RO RR ees peddle bende den oumtdvicrsis' 1235 125.4 1SeS 114.43 116.01 104.55 
INUE GBA ORNTRTEAES, | Sok 8 erent Sc aionce DEE BO eRee eras ore 139.5 141.5 129.7 113.99 116.34 106.54 
(Ejoikalutes 5 ee 2s ae eee Pe Sa ee eee ee ee SOS 56.3 59.9 95.76 96.85 88.16 
OChlermnic ta Wee ons ee MER coe Sees 216.6 220.0 194.4 ES es 120.95 111.80 
1 KR OFU g 8. oc 5 eRe cee os REE ER eee cer ere s/ 58 365.4 312.4 2S 135.80 130.35 
Le sheb UN0a 5 seackcensscde oocceb aro sSeosuceoR ec eeac eee eee a aoe —_ — a 132278 134.59 128.12 
TEENS ee essciaceedecoc SAB oe ee PRRS ERED CLE Co EERO ae a cee 91.6 90.4 86.9 119.91 120.73 105.70 
CR ee ee cr tet re eee ee ee 38.2 38.4 Ske 7 87.45 90.04 65.18 
@ileamcdematuiralt aS same trees acescess reer eres neers ee sl 304.1 282.7 136.27 136.64 128.20 
PNT rier tal ame eee es tem steht ec eas bvecseeecc eevee aA Lee 146.2 154.8 13522 106.25 106.49 93.74 
PAS DES TOS See ert Besa icone WMDs a sds versa sexton saeco Reems Ravaes 171.9 72D 166.9 GSS 116.45 105.46 
a tla eI ili am a a ll oe OPEC OL, tebe nabemeoiewi se AS kee 
SI TPNGTNUULJIEayA\ OTe CIRUIN Go ced ca Bc onc ans eee sens sannceaatraseeeeDesasee. 129.7 132.1 121.9 94.71 96.63 88.65 
TUNES se OS Pena aes seco a sR warden decasecatene oid ipa gesions 143.1 144.4 131.4 101.40 104.89 94.86 
IN ONE UIra ble 20 OC Sumeere nner wen tener ece eae teter eer menee. eres 118.5 121.8 113.9 87.95 88.44 82.66 
oodtandibeverages ener sae eres nee ee ee trace TiSy7 124.1 gles 84.98 83.35 79.59 
WaT OMCs ho ciate eile Rai tive-aienateosncccs tuaitgetensias. 143.0 149.1 136.4 OWS 92.20 87.24 
AD ME Ve PLO CES <, credo Bacscseosssnxer via Bp sane setae 123m 125.4 119.4 81.10 80.25 76.55 
@annedrancacurectishises: sees eeee sores. eee see 92.6 120.3 87.4 oysh 53.56 46.62 
CEPA ORO ICS eshte Ble on ccason.ccicooses deena beens 98.6 96.5 92.3 93.12 92.07 85.53 
Bread and other bakery products...............:.c0-ee0 Seat 116.3 112.9 80.66 79.96 76.56 
IB ISGUntSeaIN CRCKACIKe Seem enter. cre: caeeee reece ee censor Slee 98.6 86.8 75.49 76.49 68 .86 
MDistilledeancumal teliquorssseeseetesreee eee eee 97.9 103.2 95.9 118.24 117.60 113.78 
RENE DE Vela CS Reet gsc ccinvsntocsspsoresteeeernt Giese 159.6 157.9 157.9 87.65 86.38 82.80 
GOMPCCHLOTE RY cca ccse eta ee tence coae cc essaecsocdevereeeeee snes 100.1 109.9 92.5 68 .32 68.21 63.58 
Mobaccorand tobacco PrOdUCtSiy. n.ccceceers-esesssee-s sees se 101.4 104.7 104.0 88.47 87.97 80.77 
PRU DE TRD EO CUCS wren nete ceetee tse ceeceserss- are onan W2BS) 127.6 116.8 100.11 il 90.79 
Wea theme pLO GUCtSee eer sete teste teu. scsae sts. <stsecss estes case tcarsr 89.4 90.8 87.6 62.31 65.10 56.67 
IBOotsiandyshoes!(CXCept TUDDEL) mece-ereereceeeses eee eens 90.9 91.5 88.7 60.63 63.27 54.26 
Oihenleatnens products epee reeenatarete cee neen eee nse 86.6 89.6 85.6 65.49 68.48 Hil 
(hextne products, (Except ClOUCHING).........-0..css.semenenagsnscssss 94.0 94.6 91.2 74.95 i256 70.10 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................0 77.4 giao 78.2 Wael 75.92 67.23 
IW OO LIEMRE OO CS seeantenaseetee ees eevee ea secoee sete sores ses eresres2 66.4 67.3 65.3 68.47 Wh By 62.69 
Symtheticntextilesmam casi kame creerests snr ttatect stees eee 119.5 119.6 115.6 83.81 84.74 78 .26 
Moles (iattta’ (RM INC ATIC SULT ) nny ceaseescseacetsae es oesecetncteeiey<cedewrnceee 100.9 104.9 98.0 55e D9 59.20 51.85 
INTemeSIClO Elio ete Matte Secs cacece sec ecvesveezs soe oerses os 106.5 110.6 104.8 55.06 58.00 50.94 
NV OEMETIESHC] O LENE Gerretsen eterna eG Sevens sesgacteruae es 109.3 114.3 106.8 55.20 58.65 50.91 
PTAC SE Bie, hee te Rosate at ktrsAientabex oso -ats nance incu tassicet> 81.6 84.6 76.0 56.17 61.25 53.24 
EE UIGEE OOS een ee ee aoe ce ck oeontu cesocemeaseeass-cineaaetes By 8 58.8 Soll 85.11 90.13 81.02 
PAVESI OC ELC LS rare Oe Me erate ete IIR dnases tenia ssenrveat 119.9 12253 112.7 81.65 84.07 WE) 
Srey Olea IEYS TTIEIIS Maa ticcse apes n-rsuewernsenspadedvostdarsst 119.2 (Oi 113.7 84.87 86.56 716.66 
TRUM IAT GUT mene eae os oes eas Zens sncaesoaceasomasc te eset’ 139.6 142.2 127.4 Woh 81.34 71.18 
@ fem OOdsprOdUctSiresree cess eeeeseae steers 84.8 88.8 78.4 72.90 1 AY Gon l2 
BPP Dis ECC Senate sa eae veges scans eo eceeee atop 2 yangh en ante 140.3 140.0 133.9 112.24 112.76 106.13 
Dare Apen MUS erence sencycicscssasndesrumee tune hoe UPS) 136.6 13227 123 .26 122.39 H/o Sil 
IME ADED PLOCUCIG a coset case twnsin-snsovmgsn canpiziks ike 145.9 148.1 136.6 87.63 91.78 80.37 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...................... 134.3 135.0 126.5 101.68 104.23 96.24 
Tronvancdesteel PhOcUCtS mms. ceseeseeeteeeneceteceseresecesenesnes 136.4 S95 7 124.4 104.01 107.83 97.25 
CRMC A ANID CMO R Sc, aa geeee esse ns <aevertian- tempore onaee 82.1 82.3 72.4 113.59 114.14 99.27 
SECS rare Ce VOR Kapa cap: seo ceaescneipaseceessneap sagump “es ttns 128.0 129.6 118.0 99 .20 109.40 93.94 
Eabricated and structuralisteelmss--1-c.ceee-ese-esexsete asec 1922 196.0 168 .6 LOU 37 108 .40 98.76 
land warcrandntoo ls caserrscssss sereceeece-c occnastee r= 140.5 141.3 130.9 91.82 96.01 86.63 
Heating and cooking appliances................:cceeees 112.0 119.2 109.1 90.16 93.60 84.67 
(Peay Geo a eS ep oer reer er 128.5 129.1 110.2 101.13 106.02 90.82 
IVC IEE LINES CELA os acces scans vermew eran sasadinespaseruxeasnoeee 173.1 173.0 548 101.09 106.13 95.38 
Primary In And. StCEl occ ccsscecessccne-n- SUP ROes esecricen chase 152.8 153.7 144.9 120.44 120.85 113.03 
SECC ICE) PEOUICIS, cece cau ccecers cas nueoensapnarsaseineceese'sne 128.3 131.3 120.6 98 .66 102.23 91.20 
Wire Atl WITS PLOCISCES 20 /teeccccccecscecseoasctsearsss ences ndones 147.0 147.3 131.5 96.75 101.42 93.37 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries—Concluded 
Sinners EEE’ 




















Employment index Average weekly 
numbers* f wages and salaries 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Industries 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
I III II III II Iii OR, 
(1949 = 100) $ $ $ 
Transportation, CQUIPMCME jasc 5 eacacspcenevescevsapen ne neayeenenestenae-*s 147.9 147.3 133.6 111.38 116.85 109.06 
Nar CrattrandepartSrssseesteeet etre eae 262.3 257.4 PIB, S35) 111.04 118.82 105.42 
Motor vehicles: cs5 sc aites eee cetera dese tenageteesecen W523 173.9 TS7eS 127.54 135.10 120.04 
Motor vehicle parts and acceSSOTieS...........6...:.-0+0++ 202.2 201.1 160.5 109.54 113293 105.60 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....................+. 64.5 64.5 62.5 98.19 99709 93.67 
Shipbuilding and Pepa ee ccccesscsccsencesaiaaere anes 149.1 152.6 140.2 98.89 104.43 90.08 
INONEfeErrOus IMetaly PLOCUCtSreseeeee caesarean terest arse tee 143.5 144.0 134.6 105.88 107.07 102.72 
PN AUEvaV Foye boas 9) O18 HCE 5c oe eoedonenscorbacanersiccaManwmcimascanon: 146.2 147.0 141.4 101.50 104.67 96.46 
Brass and COppem Products mewerccccecaree tesserae 129.5 129.9 179 98.11 101.88 Oe} Su! 
Smelting and refining 2 0y ome seer tae en escanzeer eas 152eo ISAS 146.0 117.89 117.30 116.72 
Blectrical apparatus and sup plicseewct-cretecceeerece seers: 178.8 180.2 164.4 99 .39 101.84 92.71 
Heavy electrical sa chime nyeecct.:ccccs:cc.:sc.cesssceceosersseree* 13256 18275 1225 1OSS77 108 . 68 102.57 
Telecommunication equipment..................:.:eeceeeees 309.9 31363 289.9 98.34 98.96 89.03 
INon-=metallic mineral products teeese esc teens eee = 171.4 Wdes 156.3 99.29 103.27 OD aZ 
Clay productss nsec eee etter 97.3 99.1 90.0 91.85 90.83 82.56 
Gilassrandrelassi products tsetse tat eee ee ee 196.1 199.3 ToS 97.40 OTe22 91.80 
Products of petroleum and COal io... ..............cecereeccceeseesssss 122 130.0 138.7 143.61 141.00 134.84 
Petroleum refining and products...............::seeeeeee 134.8 13253 141.5 144.69 142.04 135.70 
Chemical productssc20 te eee ee eee ees 149.7 149.2 140.8 TORS 109.63 106.43 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparation............... 142.2 141.9 129.1 99.14 98.82 94.22 
Acids. alkalisvand: Salts = acummts cee ee eeenans 167.7 160.6 162.6 125232 126.18 121.87 
@therichemicallproductsiseseseesees eee ee 147.6 148.4 138.8 109.45 108.14 105.12 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................... 168.5 176.0 160.4 80.80 81.92 Wie 
CONSTERU CLION i ie. cescciee eee eee 136.7 154.6 120.1 98.07 108.19 85.04 
Building and general engimecring....:..c.0ceseeseeeee eee 147.2 163.4 1222, 102.78 116.66 88.24 
Ighiwaysy DLIG ges andistkee (Sumer mse eer aren eee 119.5 139.8 ING) 88.46 91.86 1253 
SEIRAVal GE ee coh recente) it a tre oe ee Rah cot 206.1 210.8 185.4 66.66 66.45 62.48 
ilotels andirestaurantss se see eater cere weeee reer ee W229: 175.8 156.9 49.96 49 .68 47.18 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants... ................:1..cc.s.00-.0.-- 174.9 177.4 163.3 56.78 59.93 54.13 
INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE eee eee 140.1 143.6 Si? 91.33 93.53 t$5} 53)! 
*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in employment and payrolls. Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 


TABLE C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
December November December December November December 

1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
Newitoundland 2 .8.f hicieron eee Bilked, 40.4 2/51! 1.99 1EST, Dre lil 
INovatScotiass 2 cae eter ce es eee ee ee 35) 40.8 38.9 1.85 1.84 1.83 
IN@wiBrlins WiCk Jp dm kee ccc Rots eee es seatenet once es ee 40.3 41.2 38.5 1.91 il shots 1.88 
QUeDeCne loo ods Rete. aa ea oe eas ee 40.3 42.3 38.8 1.94 1.93 1.86 
ONtarI Ones §.css.bh cage Biss re nee: 40.1 41.7 39.1 Dre Ods) pd oys) peal 
IY Eat £6) 0}: ec aneeprSee, © Peete paren aRiset ra” ie We eh e Pinney eae 39.4 40.5 38.9 1.94 1.92 1.88 
Saskatchewanin..3ctaswseeter.assssscccoetn a iesescastaacer acres es eae 39.4 40.0 38.8 Dali 2elo Pye AT 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ceccceeceeseeess 39.3 40.2 SS-9 2.20 2.20 2s 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory).............0..0..00 S12 Src, 36.5 2.69 2.68 2.58 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 
plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 











Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings Average weekly wages 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
Industry 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $8 $ § $ 
TITS Gf sehen, ect ted, eee Bea ce aceon ee ae ee ee 41.9 43.1 39.9 DSi 2.49 Deo 104.95 107.51 94.59 
ONE SURI ECV Fy, BBE trea arcane cee ee 41.5 42.7 41.4 2.58 2.58 2.42 107.06 110.09 100.30 
GLO lk |) etd. erin eh BC rene ro ne 42.1 43.0 42.1 2.08 2.08 1292) Sie 12 89.25 80.88 
© thermic tall ees teen heec. tee ceaeeneaen. verte eae 41.3 42.6 41.2 Afi 2.70 Bisohes 111.90 ISPs) 106.25 
(Op pei=cOl GestlVci nate sree eres 40.9 41.3 39.9 Dey ye} 2.34 105 .06 103.21 93.29 
LOROFRE oscocaseh peo ROLE Eee 44.0 45.8 45.2 2.89 2.91 2.82 127.02 133.62 127.64 
(UREN ATID, ph ee A aoe oe eeree eee 38.0 40.3 40.2 5) PAT Bx 15 3.14 124.29 126.90 126.55 
E11 1S neem mn act tee ec ee oh 42.1 43.3 34.5 2.42 2.39 Doe. 101.83 103 .50 79.95 
(Ce FN en ho.s08 eUe ORO tes icc ee ER a a ee 42.5 44.2 31.0 1.99 1.99 1.94 84.67 87.80 60.14 
@ilkancdenattirallica see reese mee nee eee 41.6 42.2 39.6 2.92 2.91 Dede) 121.36 122.68 109.13 
INOn=mie talent. ee Re Soho esscccaBecee cscs 43.6 44.8 40.0 229 Dell 2.19 99.77 101.49 87.49 
HAS DESTOS ANS a tee Hee calves ss ehea Bs ose R 45.2 44.6 41.6 2.47 2.49 2.40 111.38 111.05 99 .84 
Ne AT ING et Nincpss cater rece ssstuvacndecetene 39.9 41.5 38.8 Pi 2.16 2.08 86.70 89.66 80.65 
Birch 01 ep ot aha CS eect een cer Be 40.4 42.2 39.3 2.33 2235 2eo3 94.27 98 .93 87.77 
INoned Ura bles OO OSmemenan mentees cen coerce 39.3 40.8 38.2 2.00 1.96 1292) 78.51 79.89 WBE 
TBrovoyal faiiaval TwYENSTEIRES, ooo sccospsocdangooscooonsenoeecendanase ns 40.1 40.8 38.9 1.92 1.87 1.84 77.06 76.04 Tl sake 
Meaty DEO UCTS see rae: ies sccs. et meee ees. etetoom 41.2 41.4 40.1 2.14 2 NB 205 88.27 87.79 82935 
Ganmedsandkcuned this hese crenata 33.1 36.0 23a 1.34 1.30 1.26 44.42 46.83 B36n22 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 37.7 39.8 35.8 1.68 i538 1) is! 63.41 60.74 54.66 
Grammer pOLOductseeeemee eee eee 42.4 41.8 40.0 2.08 2.06 1.96 87.94 85.98 TSpoe 
Bread and other bakery products.................. 40.9 41.0 40.6 1.84 1.82 1.76 Is: 74.59 71.60 
IBISCUILSEATI eCha CKCLS meaenennennn ee ereereennete 36.0 39.0 34.4 1.70 1.68 1.63 61.44 65.68 56.03 
DiscillccMliguons mses emer e te eee eer: 42.4 42.8 40.6 Dsl 2.49 2.41 106.58 106.68 97.71 
Vial tig UO rset cess corer eee 39.7 39.9 40.4 2.68 2.68 2.60 106.25 107.08 105.28 
(ONLCCHONCRV rants. steer. Larsen asad Laceectactacee 39.3 40.6 Bone i) S58 ssl 1.45 60.09 Gilson 55.54 
MO bACCOnaNn dgLODACCOMDLOGUCtS ana ee eee ere Bile 38.4 Soe 2.18 2.14 Do ill 82255 82.09 74.08 
LET al story 078 [i 6 CBM, = A en re ie See A 41.5 4271 39.4 2.26 223 D2 M2 03853 93 .93 83.50 
RUG bert O Ot Wea ie ee: Aa seeec 20a ithe oes voce ees B8eo 39.8 35.9 1.65 1.64 i es 63.55 65.33 56.68 
Othegnibber productsick dngyes.l Aeon 42.4 43.0 40.5 2.43 2.43 2.28 102.76 104.48 92.18 
Idea therapro ducts ie rte ies. c seth 38.0 40.4 35.9 1.50 1.49 1.42 56.95 60.12 Si02 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................. 38.0 40.1 8503 1.46 1.46 138 55.47 58.41 48 .76 
@tienleathermpnroductsme se ee eee 37.9 41.0 37.0 1.58 Ios 1.50 59.86 63.41 35.45 
Textile products (except clothing).....................5 40.7 42.6 39.0 1.66 1.66 oe) 67.34 70.83 62223 
Cotton yarn and broad woven good......... 40.9 42.7 38.3 1.68 1.70 1.63 68.76 72.46 62.49 
IW) OL RSIR BOOS 5 caieib cursus ceten aida vcsenghtviogs 41.4 43.4 39.4 ies 0) i Sl 1.44 61.97 65.59 56.61 
Symimeticntextilespeita esi Ky wee seeeereee re ree eee 41.0 42.0 39.9 1.81 1.80 1.73 74.32 75.61 68.81 
Filament yarn and staple fibres............ 40.4 40.3 40.5 PNG DAG 2.06 87.44 MS 83.50 
SDUlbyablean data Did CSeeeme eines ee 41.6 43.5 39.3 il Silk UL all 1.42 62.78 65.48 56.02 
COUN (FORUIS ANGIE) ew. tiens. terrasse ode oveaaesseeganess 35a2 38.4 34.4 1.41 1.40 1.34 49.47 eR IWE) 45.96 
INTenesic] OLITI Senet eee hs eee scout teas 56 7/ 38.1 34.8 1.39 1.40 Iso. 49.65 SME 45.87 
WV OIMEN SS RC OLIN S eeeteeree cee eee eee ease et 32.4 35.8 Sle, i ath 1.47 1.43 48.88 52578 44.70 
Ee Sealey stnns svsncasdiags 37.8 42.3 37.9 1233 i) 3 1.26 50.37 56.08 47.93 
NING era sey ROY NBLETES .cesncriode opens saboerencoenonso nade oeousane ace a 39.9 41.7 37.9 1.93 1.92 1-83 76.89 80.19 69.54 
Sawaan dep anim cant isimrrscsee recs aos 39.3 40.7 Sill 2.07 205 1.98 81.31 S3Eo3 73.41 
Plywood and veneer miills..................... 38.7 40.2 36.9 2.09 2.08 1.97 80.93 83.48 Pee 
Sash, door and planing mnills................ 41.4 43.8 38.9 1.68 1.68 1.58 69.50 73.59 61.59 
Sawin] Seamer tees ener er sc cieeaeeceet as 38.8 BO 36.5 2.20 2.19 Eals 85.49 87.00 MEY 
AUIDINLL Ue eee eter ere cache eaecet stress esesvececcetts 41.1 43.9 39.6 ho 1.74 1.63 70.83 TOe27 64.44 
OMeray COCsNROCICLSmretneen ter eterere cr: 40.0 42.4 38.6 1.62 1.63 lS 64.62 69.16 58.80 
a OC ree ere sere neces asa duo ee eats a vas 41.7 42.2 40.7 2.54 2.54 2.45 106.23 107.02 99.57 
Aa tneste ba igh tb orc eh Go| |e ne a ee 42.6 42.3 41.8 26 2.76 2.66 117.74 116.79 110.89 
Othempaper! Productos se ete. caee corer. 39.6 42.1 B79 1.98 1.99 1.86 78.22 83.94 70.47 
Papermboxesran ds bags teerecesteseesaset-s-e3 392 42.5 37.4 1.97 2.00 1.85 77.26 84.85 69.14 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 37.9 39.4 37.6 2,60 PG 2.49 98 .56 103.50 Os) Sy 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry—Concluded 


a 














Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings Average weekly wages 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
Industry 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
#lron ang isteel Products weep. .ssss-- este sees eee 40.3 42.1 39.1 2.43 2.45 Zeok 97299 103 .04 90.33 
Acricii orale p lemicntseesccames terse eae 40.2 40.7 36.3 2.62 2.61 2.40 105.24 106.12 87.08 
Boilersiandiplatenwotkees. ees  eeee 39.1 44.5 38.4 2.29 235 PIE 7 89.51 104.75 83.10 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... Shep 42.1 39.6 ZnO) 2.36 2.24 90.21 99.32 88.75 
Hardware and tools................. Seo oS: 41.1 43.2 40.6 2.07 2.09 he 85.01 90.07 79 .20 
Heating and cooking appliances.................... 39.6 41.4 38.2 2.06 Del iy 81.41 87.39 Pe 
TkOnsCaStin cs ete ee eee eee 40.9 43.0 38.3 Deol 2.40 2.24 96.84 103 .23 85.91 
Machinery. 1MGusitidl secs cst arse 41.0 43.5 40.1 2:33 2235 2.19 95.43 102.28 87.89 
Primary icon anGisteel messes eee 40.5 40.6 39.8 2.85 2.86 2.70 (itse52 116.20 107.69 
Sheet metal productst:...20- ser eec eee 39.5 41.5 37.9 2.28 230 ADAM 90.16 95.52 82.38 
Wirerand iwite PrOductsuemn=s tte seats 39.3 41.7 38.6 Qe, 2.30 DED, 89.22 95.96 85.84 
* Transportation CGUIPmenitweewss-cc-eeeseeee nese eeee ne 40.8 42.5 40.2 Deo 2.62 2.44 104.80 111.24 98.18 
Aircrattvandipantseseenemeeermenemer content ae 40.2 42.7 39.7 2.49 2.54 2.33 99.89 108.58 92.23 
Motorivehicles s-20.ee ree ner 42.1 44.2 42.0 Phe 2.89 2.66 118.76 128.03 111.49 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 41.3 43.0 40.5 2.54 2 sith 2} 105.01 110.37 101.47 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 40.0 39.8 40.2 2.40 2.44 2.28 95.95 97.26 Ole, 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................:.:.:000 38.7 41.1 36.8 2.48 2.50 253) 95.84 102.77 86.54 
*Non-ferrous metal productSiescssssses-ce-seseensee tees 41.0 41.9 40.5 2.41 2.40 2.40 . 98.73 100.45 97.37 
ANIMUUVDVTETO TDL (0) ROXCNECEIS, onnscnnsaccnseezeonncerecooncecboneck 41.1 42.9 39.8 Poet Diels PESOS) 87.11 92.38 81.68 
IBrass;andscOppermplroductswaersnee eres eee 40.1 42.3 40.0 2.28 2.29 2.20 91.36 96.97 88.11 
Smelting’ and refining erssc..seecereesessoseeceees ree 41.4 Al.2 41.3 2.70 2.69 De 111.65 110.86 112525 
Other non-ferrous metal products................ 40.8 42.8 38.9 1.84 1.84 lai ddelD 78.91 67.07 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................:0.0+ 39.7 41.4 38.6 2S Dials 2.04 84.71 88 .96 78 .80 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.. 40.3 42.3 40.1 2.36 Desi 2.30 95.30 100.17 92.34 
Telecommunication equipment...................... 39.1 40.6 38.1 1.92 1.92 1.81 74.91 ies) 69.14 
Batteries ease coat eae ee a ad oes ea 41.5 42.4 39.8 2.09 2.08 1.99 86.71 88.16 79.21 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ATIGCES Sar? Gate emer eee ues Pees 39.8 39.2 34.9 2.28 2.24 2.14 90.62 87.79 74.69 
Wire-and!cable, Ameen eee ee 40.5 44.4 39.9 2.32 2.40 2.26 94.12 106.56 90.30 
Miscellaneous electrical products.................. BOS 41.5 39.0 2.01 2.04 1.92 79 .02 84.85 74.75 

*Non-metallic mineral products..............:.ccccceceee 41.6 44.2 40.3 2e23 2e22 elit 92.88 98.35 85.10 
Claysproductst tecnica sce sere 42.1 42.4 39.8 2.01 2.00 19 84.76 85.01 75.97 
Glasstand? glass products eee eee 41.4 42.0 41.3 225 Dade 2.10 93.13 93.11 86.83 

Products of petroleum and coal...............cccceeceee 43.1 42.0 42.5 291 2.98 Pye. 125.50 2 Srele7, 124.02 
Petroleum refining and products.................. 43.1 41.9 42.6 2.95 3.02 2.95 126.94 126.67 125.49 
Ghemicaliproducts sae eee eee 40.9 41.3 40.6 Bard Dye 2.29 96.55 95 .84 92.80 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 39.6 40.0 39.4 1.82 1.83 iho 72.20 Tee 69.67 

ACICS olKaliSamGaSaltS semester ee eaee aera 40.6 42.1 41.0 2.79 2.73 2.65 113.54 114.85 108 .76 
Pertilizersis. ce scree tae one eee 41.4 41.9 41.1 247 2.46 2.36 102.10 102.95 96.88 

Paints anda yvabniS ics seston eee 41.2 41.5 40.7 Dele 2.14 2.07 87.36 88 .94 84.27 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 39.3 41.6 38.7 Us 78 1.70 1.68 68 .23 70.61 65.19 
Professional and scientific equipment.......... 40.0 41.2 30)5 1.98 197 1.96 79.20 81.12 PA 
CONSTRUCTION ics pete a ats eorecee tte ce 36.4 41.8 Sa0/ 2.54 DES) D3) 92.54 106.60 Walp 
Building and general engineering....................008 35.4 41.6 8201 2.76 ALUM 2.51 97.48 115.30 80.65 
Building. cnteccercs eee teen aes eee 34.7 40.6 31.4 2.76 2.76 2.54 95.76 112.03 79 .56 
Generaltcnoincerih Xa ene eee 39.0 46.5 36.6 2.74 2.84 2.40 106.89 132.14 87.70 
Highways, bridges and streets..............:ccccccesseeseese 38.9 42.3 Sia 2205 2.04 1.89 79.89 86.11 70.05 
ELECTRIC AND MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 43.4 44.6 43.3 Dope) Dee Zaz 96.33 98.93 91.64 
SERIVIG Bite rere teeter toe eee 36.1 AO Soll 1.34 1.34 1.24 48.52 48.57 44.80 
Eotelsiandares tatitants seessersse eee ee B5n6 35.6 25 a1 27, 1.26 1.20 45.11 44.86 42.92 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................00 38.3 39.0 38.9 eZ) 1.26 17, 47.91 48 .93 45 .67 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 


a 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Wages (1949= 100) 
Worked Average Average 
Per Hourly Weekly Current 1949 
$ $ 

Bal oak Mesto ain dh Dg hie oe Mle doi Ae AUB Se, ee cere 41.7 2.09 87.26 172.4 134.5 

LUIS hee tee cea A este rak 52ccciks Vceveusc sts s Ale Rapa usaah<nevtersoeeeongsbneags 41.8 Diels 89.08 W/E 137.7 

ee a eee eee ere ter erect eee cave rae deta scscesntue sei sectpstnsrtnesceasstcosecer} ssenpeceatece 41.7 2.18 91.22 183.4 140.1 

a Netanya sete ate sas tenscatons sscavse cvusmesutsasenniseanteentonuysassseceans 42.0 2.24 94.12 190.2 142.8 

I nN OE Reece conten TNs Cue issavversnscousasnianehienned seeeadsennsennesaartenainas 42.2 Dosh 97.61 198 .6 146.5 
Last Pay Period in: 

TTC a errs see esc AR reek nah Sarr sagbenscance deat cesstadsresoassentsnerescete 39.9 DEM 94.59 193.2 141.1 

ee A) TAL Yor Seen secs serees copes eeeeeameneneintens oeeaw nausea vviivenvecve dines acannens cenbuapaivenainasiensuncloven 42.8 2.36 101 .06 204.5 149.0 

eo Rey ee cease eee eae aoe avnnatsaasianecer se <nsipnengredennsentrssnsssvaeansesca-ast 42.3 2.40 101.54 202.4 147.4 

INVA A Ll ee re tee ci na se saci econ reese cfu aee rasaen peutriatecttesuceteeneeae es 43.1 Do 833) 103 .03 208 .6 1515 

BE ae Reece ees gab tPe sauce eco ccgearececn dos snare t vee Po-vedonvnsd chs oSaayPe 42:2 Ds 89) 100.97 208 .3 151.0 

ye isc esc hears are nan ceccncrscnaevnves interno tesseveo-nonoporcen sh 41.9 2.40 100.30 207.5 149.3 

TABS, cs csoncenoo sete coset cha HE BAEC RRC oe ASG anc OREO CoE RTE sce PEE en RS aca 43.0 2.41 103.51 208 .2 149.2 

ONS i ere crear Shc ccavecesacareaennzecnmonssonovaahanknqissstanssece 41.9 2.43 101.73 204.5 146.7 

PUT EEIS Cem eee etc eee a Saaea gs ioa no US ah esvepeeiauaceacapuasonovanstsnsseadenecnayss ADD) 2.42 LO27R17, 206.1 148.2 

IE Teme Tere eter eter ea see ce cat aes acayesesetteasasdevavedentcesotsrsesosoxensoswsohcneneaeasnarere 41.9 2.45 102.69 21025) Sill 

(OYEIG IDE RascscexsecncedctcrnacsBicist BORO Sin ESERIES E on 0c eGuOCALOGE CECA DS: SRORO Heriot oce eee 43.3 2.48 107.65 Dial SV 64 

TOILET". stan tsge bic SccnncbossooredleeBadBe ee ronan eccandnoaacearaoseorerS coe ssa cecuCuLaaEEAeROOCHEO ac 43.1 2.49 107.51 214.8 152.6 

SIA E ees ss ce sear ea cas pon osneercrccanes sn steanasevtceccadsuyncasnssceresestsnnneneats 41.9 Deol 104.95 207.8 Lave? 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- in National Employment Service offices and processed in 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employers the Unemployment Insurance and Pensions Section DBS. 
at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared See also Technical Note, page 67, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 

















Unfilled Vacanciest Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
March: 196] ic: Bee ceseeecs tee eecacnss: 9,927 ies S71 BAL eile! 683 ,034 180,982 864,016 
IMarchis 962i.) cere merc eae ey: 15,184 15,359 30,543 579,641 158,342 737,983 
Marche] 963 rms. arena eee eee 16,085 16,459 32,544 584,889 158,307 743,196 
March i 964. sates eee ete es Reo, oc 23,470 18,805 42,275 Sil cy 149,296 660, 608 
See a rarer res er 
IMeareh LOGS iene ert nceetnnceaie eet eee 27,436 19,898 47,334 447 ,673 149,274 596,947 
April HOGS cs ccteets cetera eee eee ee eee 35,094 24,548 59,642 397,193 142,760 539,953 
May.1965: 08 4 See. 38,765 26,560 G5ea25 PY PAS 124,123 401 , 339 
June 1965 4.0.x ee ee 36,285 24,739 61,024 238,646 144,684 383,330 
July 96S sees oes eee aes Shee 36,995 23 ,608 60,603 207,721 132,254 339,975 
PANT SUST 1965 tees et ecaecs cee ce reeeee 40,318 30,236 70,554 173,158 111,601 284,759 
Septembern]| OGS meee ee eee eee 43,058 28, 809 71,867 144,812 100,407 245,219 
October: 1965s. 3 ec.c ee ee eae ees 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
IN onSiaal ayer e HELE). ccacncoccreocotdes theoreti enccrecnerasnes 48 ,183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
December OG 5re eee eee eee 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 
Wanuiarys LOGO ene eee tee ee eo aces 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
February7 | 966% en eee ee 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563 , 806 
March 966 Sila nacre eee eos 31,242 22,574 53,816 404, 530 144,067 548 , 597 
5 SS a ee ee eee 
*Latest figures subject to revision. +Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected from 1962-1965 and from February 1965— 
February 1966 


eee 


Registrations received Vacancies notified Placements effected 

Year and month Male Female Male Female Male Female 
ee See ae ee ee eee ee ee es TS a 

1I962—-Y Car Aa eet ee ier er ere eee eee Selgin 1,171,111 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 

V9G3—-Y Car ree ersre ns seer oe eee 29125511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 

1964 ——V Carne eer ree ee ttre ee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 $30,575 845 ,696 395,380 

1963=-Y car er ee en ene ee 2,741 172 131652713 1,088 , 752 545,951 865,445 392,277 
ee eee ee ee eee 

L9G5—-Hebruary® sae ete cee are 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
Saar ee ere en erie etait DEAD neni ninni ren ern ee en ee ete eo 

1965 -March....ceean ee ee ee 236,435 87,317 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 

AUT, Aan eee re oe eae 212,743 84,512 89,202 42,378 67,731 26,976 

Maye re irs seta aah as hs eae Mal eo 191,819 86,629 103 ,280 47,189 81,804 32,057 

JUNC A eae ee eee ee eee 227,386 112,387 96,397 48,555 79,344 34,544 

ulyiets., Maree le See Meret, ea 213,029 105,862 91,126 48 ,495 73,347 38,034 

AUSUS tence ecient een ee 203,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78 , 643 42,910 

Septeniberkc ee eet ee ee ee 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 

Octo bese... ase ees 192,182 92,918 92,067 39,869 73,120 29,113 

INOVEMIDEI 6 serorceeen reese. ee ee 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 Sal ilils’ 

IDecem Deteerrnt. cope eos eee 303,524 102,536 72,004 45,614 70,786 42,187 

196Gme January Sc Wee eee et eee 287,740f 98 , 603 72,912 34,959 60,237 26,037 

Rebrualy tient acne 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 47,675 22,350 
See 

*Preliminary. { Revised. Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in February 1966* 


ee 





Change from 
February 

Industry group Male Female Total 1965 
| eI TURE. FISHING, PRAPPING 2o,n.censsccassssccoseencssescnssensnpesinses 554 43 597 — 56 
Ce ec fag tues as saan vosginens saab aasjaiy shy skahies Wienentaebhonvonnenes 971 29 1,000 — 313 
MINING, QUARRYING AND. OIL WELLLG..............:cccscseecssersssssssseens 1,107 66 Lally wit eps 
Pe RR De cece teen p ae eccea argon ce <ae¥an sneer eve Sravn-bn neko 644 20 664 “170 
Ee] ae ec en SN ES es ena tesafassaceai sie: Geer ouzoves 256 35 291 = 122 
IN OIpet etal INIT ee eres eM, ie eae eee retry ese Sse emece etic -eeesacenesscosssess 66 1 67 + 8 
Quarrying, clay and sand Pits................ccccsceseneseeeserseneeseesenenssseeseaenesnenses 24 3 24 — 9 
Ie ELLE trys cee gcc og MR Maca teh edo ethan nvontens cas cee Mae ta cuedaseartisnsaedinnsehansneasnas U7 | 124 Hedda 
MUR UTR LING ek Pee arses esvn ce ececudavene ttutugdeb bes est dpdinephlennanadnnmanene 13,836 6,596 20,432 +1,069 
PAPO DEVELALCS reeset coscscseses Ge tee ie Neen an ew dina in hus suceanyetenonnatenciny 1,128 862 1,990 te S7 
MIM DACCORATIG TODACCONPLOGUCtSses. an esercerrecsesceterccescernerer csceseerentesatcnrars 32 9 41 — 8 
slp gPTSrig phate [0s Ceo Se ere ego me ey ort eee ec eter 243 64 307 oR 129 
ee NN cca crap ae scn a gor m as ceasnegecrerdesnateesenecgeserstesto-tcsnsansnstss 282 316 598 en B4 
Textile products (except clothing)..............cscsesctsseeseecneeseertessesseessennes 706 388 1,094 ao 1T7 
Clothing (textile amd fUr).............cccccceseeeseeetene eee teeetseatseeesenseesesesenenesenenns 425 1,767 22 — iil 
IVP uel SEO CUUICCS. 5... 2c. catette- ratctesocensstasastatageeeaeetethenktennetnopatsinssnacensscterwertens 2,033 219 De 2 52: + 210 
PPAPAST EOC UICES 55 ac cud vck peers seston. vcncddanccceshaoqpbnene cnbps ones bb adoansssvavnceseendetnes 1,000 Pa} i) male =“ 145 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..................:scscese estes eeeeteetees 542 472 1,014 — 48 
WrcinbereSteel DEOGUICES LE Beale ie case seccviesstesncelesnncostietreensseteensansisnnsnsaannasans 2,985 460 3,445 ae WG 
Transportation CqUuipMent................ cece ree ietecseseeesestseeenenereneetenentneacens 1,819 303 PE MPP! ——- 506 
Non-ferrous metal produccts...............scscscccessecsteseseenensserererssseseossesesseeases 471 158 629 — 16 
Electrical apparatus and SUpplies.............ccccccecececseereteteeetseeesesesereeeseeeaees 621 540 1,161 5 imer'4 
Non-metallic mineral products.............0ccscccsssccssesecssenenereseressssssersasesannes 368 164 532 = zi 
Products of petroleum and Coal............cccccece cere tseeeenseerseensesteenetennenenens 32 14 46 — 55 
Chemical products... 01.5. oeshes-coocoscesssssessessserscecosesetonsvoscsssetsassecreneaenenens 616 220 836 — 47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing imdustries...............ccccccceseccere te eereteeete sees 533 427 960 + 24 
aT Sore PTC Ga ODEN se aspera ee cn saa cs escent answsvarsthicgusdasstonnnneseenesesseensoreness 8,267 191 8,458 -+- 799 
RPP EEE ATIC OBE CTOLS cesar o de ocatt ee cnccecs ce sated esau oatheeena tinder bcdivenaesvarseatonscoss 53722 106 5,828 + 647 
Special trade COMtractOrs...........c.cccccceceseeeetecneessesssecssessenseenecennecanecnnseesess 2,545 85 2,630 ap Be 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION............ 4,055 303 4,358 —1,895 
Transportation............:s-s.crssesssesosessensassnscnecseensessssonssssassaeneeneonseneeseenenseetens 3,597 124 SAL —1,934 
SEAS esc acs cx vane cnesee cnt caty veesia anes staseesaternstncaetncevssnssresssesnectnevesnberensonssrncnts 337 32 369 at 1 
Geert ALE UTIS CA LLOTA osc cae accsc escuchar aneats -tcPas seeetbe ne onside rapnewendapetanpersdetensesnsanedentene 12 147 268 a 2 38 
PUBLIC UTILITY OPERATION. ...........:.csssccssssssensesenseessesesoserspeneesnenenees 174 48 222 a 31 
Soh ae ee ere etre Uv 3,586 11,113 + 530 
FFF Nee Sex Lear ree ent ce cnt Se vn cn eG eaPeataien adeec Tone ona vnsnens 3,245 1,150 4,395 =“ 351 
BE kas ee esas sca Mees ec hese pes svemesdoaetenis 4,282 2,436 6,718 + 199 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.......:::ccsesercseeeriees 488 978 1,466 =) DRY 
ET coca ped enn cavenssogetealcBtenen .cnsvsgatteeetarscasescnecncuspdentbonensicease 10,696 10,510 21,206 —1,696 
Community or public Service.............cccseceececeeseseeseeseeeteseeresaneneeneenensensnne 997 1,438 2,435 “9 485 
Government SELVICE............0c0cceceeccecsscecesesscneensserccenccssesceseesseasencensesegsenees 4,847 NS, 5,766 — 914 
Recreation SCrvie...cccccc.cccccccccsesssssesesssesesesesesesesceeseseesseeensesesseeseassenenenenenssess 267 164 431 == 6 
BUSINESS SETVICE.......ceccccecceceeseccecessessosecescccceevseseuseenenrceceeesssuseeesegnensensseseeseese® 1,009 634 1,643 = §9 
Personal S€rviCe.......ccccsecscecesescssseescscceccccecsersseessssesseceescecscseencacnesncneseseeneers 3,576 1,605 10,931 —1,184 
WAV 6 1S pe peep cee teceen ay oO peereninte ce Perec ees oc te aa 47,675 22,350 70,025 —1,435 

ee el 80 et) og en 

*Preliminary. Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, in February 1966* 





Registrations on hand 








Occupational group Male Female Total 
Professional’écmanagerialswWOrkensecscssce eresttecrree eterno sere eee teeter eremeerereeeratereets 7,832 2,185 10,017 
GlETICAN EV OTIKETS Sse oo oe er eee ee ten ee ee 19,006 46,173 65,179 
SES) Heo) ac PRA ORR earn me RES ie OE er cre ae a Raglan coho ee hirer ea 7,749 18,345 26,094 
Personals GOMEStIG SEL VICEMWOLKEISie se mescrer te moment oer eT eee eRe acetone eta 41,190 30,980 lO, 
EET oa (o 1 Renee eeeennnn ane farther) EO Ren Atenas WEE) Bare Amey Weta Nem VES nme en eye reece 4,123 112 43) 
Aericulture. fishing: fOresthy) (Cxe1l OSs) heeceaeeesenesecerseres cee seeeeee =e ce eee en eee me eee 8,884 934 9,818 
Skilledcand'senit=sktlledrwOnk rs teesssccece ccc ccresse see oe ener eee ee ene ree eee 175,439 18,050 193,489 
Rood anda dredeproductsn(incl stODACCO) areca: eeeeente arte eae eee 1,498 557 2,055 
Textiles: ‘clothing 6teieeccccs tees eee ee ee ene 256 10,665 12,821 
Isumbertandiumbenwproductstemreeccsccese rece te cee eee errr eee eee 21,538 120 21,658 
Pulp paper Gnel.s printing) eee catccccser ce tecsassscecse cece tare ae eee eee a nr nen We 455 1,628 
Leather: andi leather, Progucts ie ccrcccocncsecsteocc coors eee eee 874 834 1,708 
Stone, clay & glass products i cersecwcretcaccnes tes erice ea See te oe eee ae cere ee Sern 558 43 601 
MU Cta Working: c0cccg Pee ee oe cas iouce eenat esd SE NT Ts ONE RRS 10,585 923 11,508 
| GA [710 g (cr:)] LS, = | Soe ee EN eS, SIRES NNR Ree met, lan) een Re ye moe te 1,790 ROS 2 2,842 
Transportation quip imae4mty ye sensae ee eee eae ee eee eee ee 687 79 766 
1 000100 ates conte $8 SNe Cine BR NT AE x here br END a ed at as 15239 — 15289 
COmstructlOni..ccsceccoesseetes cee ecoenece are cesee aetna ace ere ee eee ees 57,455 5 57,460 
ALANS HONLATOT a (EXCEM Ge SCaiL) CM) seme eee eee ae erie eee e en 35,145 118 35-205 
Communications capi blichtilityaeeese scare eee eee eee eee eee 714 1 WAS 
Trade: and! SGrvices. 5, saeco seer ees eee se Fook eee ee ees ee ee eee 4,848 1,952 6,800 
Otherskilledsandsemii=s killed Memeeeenceceree comer cere see tees ee eer 23E256 920 24,176 
| X00 0c) 1 a nS ERE aA aR ne att SPS Ae OR Se let Bad EEE Aa rans 4,686 313 4,999 
PNPPECIUICES 13.. acc; cosctsceane terete rts one eect Oreos oe oe ET ee ee e23i 13 7,250 

Winskillediworkerg' 2, 0) sceee tees omc cce reas sos ce aera eee 150,369 32,435 182,804 
PoOodsaMd to bacco xj ee cee ice se ae os coo Er eee 5 7A7/ 10,581 17,298 
leumbencs lumber products ess tin eee ee eee ee 16,198 474 16,672 
Metalworking: s.4...¢ cit cts ios, circa ees ses oe 4,243 THB 5,016 
CONS THUCEL OI 2 vais boceRere rae  esaeease a ok re d 81,669 4 81,673 
Othersunskailled: workers: scescecccaee ees ccc p et eee ae ere ee 41,542 20,603 62,145 

GRAND OT OPAL ice. Memtutcategeen: raven Geri te Mena Coes gece he ee ee ee 414,592 149,214 563,806 
*Preliminary. Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at February 28, 1966 














Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
a Previous * Previous “ Previous 
Office Year Office Year Office Year 
Feb. 28, Feb. 26, Feb. 28, Feb. 26, Feb. 28, Feb. 26, 

1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
NEWFOUNDLAND... 26,045 27,559 DeIVeT DOO eee tee 569 672 Sain Ge Ol a ees 2,514 3,158 
@ormer Brook)...2.. 4. oye a1) 5,402 New Glasgow................ 3,128 3,387 Si SLED Cr aaa mnnee 1,593 1,285 
Grandekalls 0 2,783 3,062 Springhilieye-e eee 901 800 Sussextetaes.. sae 620 565 
Ste) Oliniseen cree ee 18,149 19,095 Sydney ane ee ee 4,355 4,484 VWoodstock. sa 15473 1,485 
-SS——————_ >} <<. Sydney Mines................ 1,697 1,6920©—©§ AAA 
PRINCE EDWARD RCUrOR ee 4 eee 2,096 i565) SS OQUEBECGe 2a 183,603 194,386 
ISEAND® oe Sieclulis 5,429 Yarmouth see 8), 53837 Seolt Alma Mei: acc os ace, e922 2,095 
Charlottetown................ Shasibiy/ 3,704 ASDEStOS..c2 eee eee 745 868 
SUNIMELSICeeee see 1,758 1,725 NEW BRUNSWICK......... Sloe Se A ey} Baie Comeau............-:-:-- 1,584 1,470 
>>. Bathurst=e35-- eee 5,896 6,566 iBeauhannoiss eae 1,014 1,229 
NOVA: SGOMIAw 3... Ms oesyt DAS) The @ampbellton:....4.e 2,787 3,079 Bucking hans 1,088 1,203 
FAmhers teeter Sie 1032) 1,124 Edmundston=.ss 2,395 2,540 @ausapscale eee 2,420 2,493 
Bridsewatenissssse sss 1,679 1,788 Eredericton=ss se 1,909 1,759 @handlemeas ee 2,595 2,608 
(Hlalifaxcmemmrns eee see 5,445 6,368 Mintorete en eee 346 350 GChicoutinit= eee eile) PSS) 
Tnvernesshercs ssc 1,058 1,150 Moncton ee 8,247 8,311 Cowansville.................... 557 By 
Kentvillo= ee 2,960 3,301 INeweastle seas eese sees 3,487 35355) Dolbeaunieera ne 1,819 1,238 


a et See a a se ee eee eee 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at February 28, 1966— Concluded 








Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
y Previous _ Previous 
Office Year Office Year 
Feb. 28, Feb. 26, Feb. 28, Feb. 26, 

1966 1965 1966 1965 
Drummondville.............. 2,929 2,786 OnEnicgn ee eaters 711 700 
[Panpallahant 5 ccoeesiereowee 663 645 Portsbrancesvey-ce.c...--. 695 825 
Forestville.............:c00. il, HEX iL es Orta Williainieeeemerese es 1,942 D2 She: 
te eee 2234 1,886 Gah ns Miers eee 886 il. Sit 
Gran bi a ..c eee eee 2,300 DD PLUK Gananoguesnesseer 363 361 
LU eee Oe scsccsucs Mopac 5313 5,156 (Goderich tee 510 592 
A @ie Lew epercn msatee-tecrrcarse 3,648 4,504 (Gui0l Dijeeeroneeeee eters, 1,433 122 
TIGNES RS cnoscccsconscnonsocu: DES 2,807 amiltonmeess te oe 11,510 11,445 
Wachitemerrr. ct cos 739 940 lawikes DUE Varese 1,129 1,084 
eae= MiG oamtiC eee re: 1,435 1,550 Keats kasi oye renter: 675 468 
Thay WR IMO NE, aeocthscbedsconece 2,800 2,883 Wen Otancrc eee ae 1,134 1,269 
TL gv WEG TE praesent: 876 812 Ramestonie es. Ace De 2Til 2,188 
NPS VIS Meshes Cotas sceuriec sh 4,134 4,746 Raiidancelealkerecsses-a7 817 805 
BOUISC WALL aac creccesenenecee-se e290 1,402 Kitcheneran cece ee 2,035 2,296 
INVA O Deen ecco. 837 966 eaminetOn eae 917 786 
IN EMI at conneetcenaienennane 1,010 1,067 WeindSay ae eee 662 731 
IMatameeeeeet micncaisesssss 325i 3,002 WistOWeliyeere cee eee 2a2 384 
IMO raYiT LIONS eetaccncs: 1,040 1,243 Tond Omens ee 4,771 5,035 
INUO tia C1yemeerresee ee 2,244 Joys} Tone Branch... c.-..5..--. 3,308 3,529 
INVormtncalleeeterce cers 52 065,260 INGE Bia, cp sesecccacesncascce 1,348 1,495 
New Richmond.............. 2136 D258 INApaMe? (ouster 729 740 
TReovate ANGARe) ee aaa ere cece 1,236 1,383 New Liskeard................ 430 417 
‘SS ered eee atin 15,862 15,848 Newmarket.........:cse+ 131d) 1.478 
PR TOUS Ke ceasaastenssccatons: 4,214 4,177 Wiagara Fallsen ca... 2,607 2,544 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 5,859 5,458 INOLIE Bay eceee 1,686 1,780 
FRODELV a lereererertrccce ers: 1,912 1,611 @alevilicmeee ee sees 876 720 
ROUYD.......-seesesesseeeeeeseeees 1,858 lel @Onillianee ce ee 1,025 1,201 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.. 1,144 1,397 OSHAWA eee 4,202 4,992 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... 1,164 15512 Olea es 6,972 7,280 
Stemmllhcneseeeress eres. 2,329 2,483 Owen Sound.................5 1,590 1,824 
Sip blvacint hems ae DDI 2,384 Parry SOUNG sf se: 506 558 
Ses Alsi balpeenee Soccer 2,308 2,610 Pembroke seteseeese es 1,504 1,803 
STMPIETOIMG tee ten. ee 1,977 2,097 Rertaieee 647 691 
a Se 1.981 2,207 Peterborough.............0.-. 2,999 2,942 
SIC NEON EET cppoonscece ccsaonee 4,067 4,706 Pictonte eee 545 648 
Sherbrooke ste 6,029 6,331 Port Arthurs cece er. 2,776 3,115 
Siorgel Usss aay eee rere 2,159 2,199 PRort@olborice. 688 729 
Thetford Mines.........:.... 2,204 2,089 PreSCO tb ccsssecsncicecrcveeseasee 798 971 
MKOISlelviehes seers 525? 5,609 Renicewareee eee. 456 529 
Wialed: Ores eee 15529 1,333 Ste Gathanines yess 3,890 3,526 
Valleyfield...........00..004. 15990 2,825 St Thomas. ..007-e 786 OO De 117 
\WHEWOTRE AINE sod cocnencrenns 2,159 2,505 GAR Aa ices seetece: eee DATA 2,489 
Ville St. Georges............ 3,253 3,604 Sault Ste. Marie............ 2,686 3,002 
Sim COC Retin ezecaeevecaeteee 1,051 1,283 
ONDA RIO cssscs tech tosseeeceses 159,570 170,092 Simiths sisal Sees ees 586 543 
PATI TL OL 0.252 eee 300 440 Sina tlOnG enmeeterectaateree 590 817 
Ba niie cane cee tetas ccs, 1,594 1,575 Sturgeor Faills.......:.....05 739 784 
Bellewilleweeerceeeee cee: 1,940 1,996 Sudbunyaeee sce 3,246 3,670 
IBTACe DIG Dear emer..: 1,188 1,398 TullSOn UGS eee een ee 397 473 
BAIN Pp UOM neers ee re 1,852 1,609 TGS LAMNG ANS, 5. psncescessepsecd acco 1,550 1,867 
BrantlOrG eee ete 2,303 DNs TOTONTOL Meee eee 41,772 44,342 
BROCK Vil lewretenee a eter. 654 es "TTEMtOMmetis eet sess cesses tee 897 911 
Carleton: Places 409 494 Walkerton eersss--eereeeser 653 879 
hiatal ssc. tert tess: AR o72 2,072 Wallaccounoweec seu 624 662 
GO b OUTS Herersrecercecerecee es 748 908 We lari dueeseusaveseesceostsereYs 1,749 2,094 
Collingswood 2708.2... 971 1,031 NIMES HOLD sc. asocansarbacaceounoateoa: 3,548 3,698 
Comwalloee eases 2,741 2,936 WM FaVaL(8) tasdncorbasdceconcsesehse Sear SE S0 
Bliottakenen sce 342 450 WWioodstocker..sse-acc0te 632 787 























Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
Office Year 
Feb. 28, Feb. 26, 
1966 1965 
MANITOBAG ys seeaee 230 230me 20), 865 
IB GatiG Giese nee 2272 2,560 
ID UP GTM eA scaschecondenaonsone 1,445 12537 
J PUUIA FY KOO antonoteeacconeacontnser 196 217 
Portage la Prairie.......... ibe Wale) 1,390 
WUheyPas eater tee 374 496 
MAGMA OLE, ian sopnebeononeecerccor 17,623 20,665 
SASKATCHEWAN .......... 19,083 21,764 
EStevaneeereer eee: Cee 286 Silt 
loyaininsictese ee 462 524 
INGOSeH JAW 1,383 inG55 
North Battleford............ 1e39 1,473 
[PAB ENCOS JAN HOST ecooccanscass 2,374 2,710 
RICCI A 7 meres ee te ere 4,935 5,504 
Saskatoon sete 4,578 5,109 
Swilte@uiren temeres eee 1,017 i[ US. 
\AVES ELUNE DY, connaénanconensssee6o: 354 501 
Yorktonyot ee see D8) 1/3) Dols 
AAD BER Ase ce tee 27,675 32,848 
Blaiiinio resets B28 545 
Galoaiy cee ee eee 8,744 10,400 
Drumlielleree eee 507 596 
EE CiMontonsee re eae 11,900 14,112 
Edson toe eee 263 284 
Grande eraitic ene 676 820 
Wether egret: 2,675 3,023 
Medicine Hat.................. 1,248 1,476 
RiediDeeree. eee 15339 1,592 
BRITISH COLUMBIA... 60,108 65,857 
IAbbDOtIStOnd emer ee 1,111 1,304 
@hilliwackereesscmers: 2,039 2,163 
Gountenayeene ee 1,036 1,359 
Cranbrook ee ee 1,068 1121 
Dawson Greekaenee 2 1,363 
Tum Caner eere eres cet 609 858 
Kamloops eee Deel 2,208 
Kelownaee..... sen: 1,883 DS 2 
IN EID EN TINO) nascconnosaneoscocance 901 1,125 
INelsOmcere. cect istenseevees 858 901 
New Westminster.......... YES 8,926 
PentictOmeewe ere 2,068 P) 3 yah) 
PorteAlbernimes ee 734 793 
Prince George......:....---- 1,843 ibs Ws 
Brincer RU pentane 1,606 ihe Hs 
Oulesnel fescue ee 734 839 
Trail eee ss cee 766 998 
\ YENI CLURIS Bacannenaaoasrconedooe PL YAS AG SIEM 
Wietin@ Mest eee teen ae: 2,070 2,048 
WiClOM aa ctr err traee 4,461 4,154 
NWVihttehOns@mse cee 425 524 
CANADARON spent: 563,806 606,981 
Malesic...auhteeen ee 414,592 453,555 
eI ALES eecenemnancsorsermerons 149,214 153,426 





*Preliminary. 


+Includes registrations re- 


ported by the Jles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local 


office. 


| eee an 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with 
numbers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for 
benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 





End of Total Employed Claimants 
1965—December .............. 4,951,000 4,533,000 418,000 
November ..../...0: 4,754,000 4,509,400 244,600 
CVOOCE o5.c 6c eee 4,680,000 4,509,600 170,400 
September ..... 4,678,000 4,520,700 157,300 
August 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 
FUVegtahe rae 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 
JUTE CEE. hes ee: 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 
1 EN te Ro Re sre 4,514,000 4,284,500 229,500 
April 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 
March 4,626,000 4,087,000 539,000 
IE OTMALY. cc, cases 4,605,000 4,045,800 559,200 
PAMMAEY fopsccone wee 4,592,000 4,044,200 547,800 
1964—December ............... 4,582,000 4,103,800 478,200 


source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is “The Statistical Report on 
the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act.” For 
further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 48, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, January 1966 





Amount 
of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
$ 
Newfoundland eee seen aes 125,055 3,095,658 
Prince aware isla a. eee eee 19,827 468 , 860 
Nova SC0 tla tesco... pee ee ee 88,699 2,109,639 
New, BrunswiCka.. .. ee Siezol 2,040,656 
Que bets cee acct gma Seaeee 430,490 10,611,950 
Ontario. Ae. eee eee 338,920 8,357,903 
MamitODa sos ccsccsrocessesosesuuets den ee eee eneree 75,824 1,902,831 
Saskatchewanl.cccsc:c.cct vacate tee eee 46,418 1,162,274 
Albertanate.gccet cur isat ee eee 59,075 1,495,682 
British Columbia (including Yukon 
"Territory octets cca ee 173,101 4,664,696 
Total, Canada, January 1966.............. 1,444,666 35,910,149 
Total, Canada, December 1966........... 865,852 21,183,762 
Total, Canada, January 1966.............. 1259272516 39,845 , 936 


*““Weeks paid’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, January 1966 











Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 
Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit Benefit Pending 
Newfoundland c. fes.c2 ere scestoeenns 7 eee 10,006 8,795 a 13,448 10,678 De TAY 2,593 
Prince, EG wandsls land eee se eee 1,958 1,685 273 2,586 2,159 427 437 
Nova Scotiaee ciidaccn act ee ae ee 13,163 10,995 2,168 16,602 14,332 2270 2,908 
INGww TUS WME x. <.sip ane tans ee ee 11,031 9,198 1,833 13,958 11,473 2,485 2,809 
Qucheci tes en. cesta ee ee eee 65,243 50,214 15,029 771,579 59,400 18,179 23,249 
ONCATIG yo. mratig «sole sano 65,042 51,803 13,239 65,936 SILLS 14,821 25,087 
IW Bob fol oy: Rete ene ey emt <i thy aR Mn, Miami 8 ae 9,037 7,443 1,594 9,037 WPAN 1,750 2,631 
Saskatchewan arc eerie ote eurecnece seeks 7,507 6,385 IV Lhe 7,986 6,569 1,417 2,639 
PAN ole g EL tate en eee ene Re eR Te le 11,944 9,809 235 11,922 9,764 2,158 35333 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)............ 30,091 24,199 5,892 34,417 28 ,988 5,429 7,818 
Total, Canada, January 1966............00.000.0.. 225,022 180,526 44,496 253,471 201,765 51,706 73,526 
Total#@anada, December 1965. eee 262,174 204,755 57,419 225,456 1825177 43,279 101,975 
Total, Canada, January 1965...............00.. 230,167 181,035 49,132 280,230 228,790 51,440 78,019 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 44,162. 


tIn addition, 40, 


024 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,967 were special requests 


not granted and 1,624 appeals by claimants. There were 12,813 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at 
January 31, 1966 


jinn ttt 






































Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or Dec. 31 Jan. 29 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1965 1965 
1 UNDISZAN DN ee nk, 511,768 255,687 195,116 40,589 20,376 417,970 547,842 
HV ci eee Mente hatte cca caret aeeaneer ress sce secs 386,634 203 ,594 151,767 ol PAM 10,062 304,996 419,881 
eerie le meee eee Se eee ic rvacetaeeasexs etaeer tes: 125,134 52,093 43 ,349 19,378 10,314 112,974 127,961 
yh ass TE Ts EES Sa Username ee. 2 recente 34,499 13,334 19,401 1,414 350 26,540 33,842 
TMU TAI FEL asian ieee sea llc BREUER ES ae coccinea 32,476 12,588 18,615 1,048 225 24,824 31,812 
TERS HRR SU TES Sos seca cae 2,023 746 786 366 125 1,716 2,030 
Prince Edward Island..............:-::eeeeeeeeien 6,601 2,686 3,691 182 42 Sele2 6,740 
| INV ict cs ae eect nse caste smereamse ee cesvatelse 5,384 2,269 3,006 92 ily 4,135 Sls 
| Srila strat Mae acer eee din eeesesssinst 1217 417 685 90 D> 997 225 
——_—_____—_ 
Nova SCO bale aie cai a Rees eres 32,887 16,611 12,678 2,166 1,432 I}, Oya 33,831 
| IM UBF oases ccc RB REP Rock Eco ceoeR 27,589 14,495 10,720 1,448 926 21,046 Dee SS 
TELSVTg ETE 4 ane Sassen Moe eee Bere 5,298 2,116 1,958 718 506 4,178 5,078 
Be OUR EEMIDS WAC teeters oe ec eeee sere ease net ae cas SO DES 14,176 15,259 1,905 905 DESO BSS 
IVETE... ccnishoaleeniit celle REP Ro ence Se eres mea 25,743 pose 12,343 976 592 20,188 DL SY 
FES rT elle meee Se ee ane tet te cceet ean sabendsnecs 6,502 2,344 2,916 929 313 5,639 6,463 
| SAS oe eenenenee ans Cees 151,625 Tih 54,571 13,366 6,117 132,668 164,245 
IVI alee ce ie eet EE ce cecvcasies 117,696 64, 341 AD oil 7,670 2,954 97,899 130,526 
TE Tr Lal Sete een a cesar etre ree ero 33,929 13,230 11,840 5,696 3,163 34,769 33,719 
| ORIORIBTO),- eae Oe. behana econ Caen Leh epee cee eee 135,301 71,177 44,079 12 SF 7,528 106,985 137,803 
| FAY cil See eRe netrce Pe ere aac wiowee: neers 88,916 51,087 28 ,662 5,592 BD 66,629 91,106 
| TEP TAVIES, cane nce ececebee eR ane nn Ok ccereree Sean ar rEre 46,385 20,090 15,417 6,925 3,953 40,356 46,697 
Inu 2S eee 
_MIBRTWS TOE cases Sasc edoeneneaneococ eo benc bce bettas Ber BREE RCE 20,626 10,147 8,346 1,448 685 17,095 26,544 
INV .ci es een eterna fete Eee eda 1)5 22 7,710 6,875 27 410 12,208 19,771 
TRUSS Ta FAIS cise tantedetersece tay Aten Cee eee ce eer rere 4,904 2,437 1,471 TPA 205 4,887 6,773 
Says AWTS NTE GIT, ete nc eoceee ce mne ned tae cence eer ereee eee cn 17,369 8,430 7,406 1,141 392 127573 UNS) 227/53 
METER Hees Le ee ee ee ee 13,425 6,763 6,057 456 149 9,537 15,619 
TF 110 A verte tet vee wes en rere seasect 3,944 1,667 1,349 685 243 3,036 3,656 
_ ee ae a 
NTIBYSTSIE'S Seo ks oan RP a eee Cee ernree IB MIP 12,043 Saya 1,589 769 T7355 27,506 
Male eee eee i chico peieec deen 17,381 9,279 6,998 736 368 125757, Dnoa7 
Beutel Garena ere ene Sisco sees ces stg en cess cs 5,791 2,764 es 853 401 4,598 6,259 
ETTiTISLINCE OI UTM D cles eee eee te ssacear ns vcessesetessee> 57,443 29,512 20,914 4,861 2,156 48,571 64,271 
INERT ASRS one Sa Seat DIR oi een 42,302 23 ,230 15,760 2,466 846 Bee 48 ,210 
[atstav Gel Ee es cern eee ean ee oe eee 15,141 6,282 5,154 2,395 1,310 12,798 16,061 


en oer Peel ee a eee 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 





Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
ae 
(1949 = 100) 

1960 Year icc fe ae ee 129.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 

T9GIS AV Gar. 6h Raval acess es 129.2 124.0 183%2) (M25) 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 

TIGQ=AVCAat oc chee WK), 7 126.2 134.8 11355 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 

1963—"V Cate ee ele: pee ee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 Lise! 

1964——Vear:s fede ee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167e3% 151.8 120.2 

(965=—\Marchece ee eee yf 8 133.3 140.2 120.4 145.6 Ware 153.4 121.9 

April io cacestoptoesisveet ee eee BY 7/ 133.4 140.3 Oi 145.9 175 .0* 153.5 121.9 

May. cote oe eee 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 12255 

JUNC sn ct a eres cece ee 139.0 137.6 140.6 1211 147.0 175.4 155.0 122% 

JOLY sce tec ee 139.5 139.0 141.1 (PA ot 147.0 175.4 154.6 12285) 

ASUS USC: .ccn ee ber ces oe 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 

Septembersnceante sete 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 

October: Hie eee 139.3 135.7 141.6 1232 148.7 177.0 154.2 122.6 

iNovem Der ee ee 140.2 138.2 142.0 123m, 148.7 177.9 155.0 12275 

IDECEMDER Ace eee 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 12255 

1966— January: ....00cectn ee 141.2 140.6 142.9 122.7 149.1 178.1 155.4 123.1 

Bebruary neces (cee eee 142.1 142.5 143.1 12355 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 

March sets. eo aac eer 142.4 143.4 143.3 12452 150.0 178.1 156.6 12374 


TT  —-— eK 


Note: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seg are 1957 weighted. 


*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from revised weights for group anc 
non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of February 1966 
a eee ee cy en a LE oe ee 


All Items 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
February January February Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1966 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

Pte FON Ss INTC te cory certem ner: 12255 124.1 124.4 123.0 116.5 iG / cil 121.9 167.3 149.8 116.1 
LETTE). Grpneaihes eee ane re a eee: 133.0 NSB 5 136.0 134.8 134.9 132.4 139.3 7S 174.3 126.5 
SAMI ORM 520.355. 42% Bhs oss .cctots. 135.6 137.8 138.7 137.4 13583 132.2 147.7 194.8 158.8 126.6 
ITen tT Cal iet ied. WR RS ncn, Ae 136.4 140.1 141.2 149.3 13753 iSe3 167.6 184.1 159.3 127.9 
taal <0.) ae BE recs 13722 140.6 141.5 144.6 138.3 126.2 163e3 186.8 150.5 12867) 
ST OLEMICG se mecescra ray este niesntie Maer 138.6 143.1 143.8 142.7 143.3 130.8 149.4 1/58 ion 2 12 See 
WV SITCOM tvalean Means 134.4 13733 138.1 140.4 13120 13082 141.3 191.1 145.5 138.5 
Saskatoon-Regina.............:cc000 130.8 1333 134.0 137.0 129.1 135.0 ea he 155.6 153.6 12523 
Edmonton-Calgary...........0ccccc0 129.0 131.9 132.5 1B 12. 128.6 132.9 135.9 179.0 146.4 120.9 
WANCOUVEI era cets ce ere 134.3 136.6 SY/ 3 139.0 135-1 126.1 15253 159.1 157.0 123.5 


a a ee eee ee 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 


Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
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G-Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in 
‘this section cover strikes and lockouts which amount to 
ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved in- 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 


cludes all workers reported on strike or locked out, whether 
or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the 
disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly 
affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, 
are not included. For further notes on the series, see page 74, 
Jan.-Feb. issue. 


Senne eee es 


Strikes and 


Lockouts 
| Beginning 
| During Month 

Month or Year or Year 

ORD i. oa ee ee eo ec oe ee 21D) 
OBR ic ncaiserdooieoceoreetbos eck oc Saco see cae ee neccesary eee 290 
NTS) (55 ee ec et ON Ai ee Ey crasn shade sesttudtdsesesasts 318 
IT) (51 BOR ett ee IN ONS. oe eh oes ba seeded soe sdesavaraaeesass 327 
1 IGS acs cs cneennnsecsnseesssesessecccnesenssessssonsvacscnscssnsesesseseneeannsessans 452 
a Se lana Mat oe ol BE oan 24 
| Fee DEL Uy eas tee res sc ieceete tate sedate acer seks Ceeiaen ached 24 
INA Bei gel Oo ant eec de eee ECR ICE ES RNOCE TS UGE Ce Pere ee 31 
| ENS ae 2 sscesseee yctene ea hee ear te eee eee 36 
INE RYE cits eboonce ron eboec oc occ a IRCcaL aR: eee RR Seo 28 
NAT See ae eh rs tc gs ace dy INE Sek ca sacevesnees 85 
BY Ur] setae a Ne UP eters «sx wake dc anette avancatan dso 52 
PAULO US temmeee meen omee te eee oes saeatovsteecessssesesssoesanszs 37 
SS pve eI etree rae aan cay csun sd ects cn vwncevaseetence 46 
OCTO DET ee eee Were eg oe Ss ded ds sacs Geapeasewsnse tae 39 
IN OVEII CIR eeeeee ae cn etree orice conccessvesicnersetaeeest 29 
| IDECEMID Cre eee Moron c ct aaee rane peevacecteedeeconse 21 
PLES SEEN ESB cae on a ne 32 
TERS LOY aLUE BAZ occ rece cee a So ee ape nor ae peo ne eoeL one her iets 33 

| *Preliminary. 





TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, February 1966, by 








Industry* 
Strikes 
and Workers Man- 
Industry Lockouts Involved Days 
REOTES (1 Veet act oc gee tee cs catne omens «oan —_ — as 
MITTS dations Concern ere 10 1,901 13,990 
PLAMUIPACHUITIN Deemer eemereteee cence ees 38 5,742 59,060 
| Bes UICUIOHN mie enee. ve Penrtorncenreccsaesienz 11 1,518 11,800 
Transportation and utilities.............. 5) 7,304 142,510 
BET EMS cacao hac ec SOEUR «RSET sons 5 105 1,910 
AITNATICE sa ae tesceverephcctecsaset-sastescesteocsstecsss —_ = —— 
Li tele Se ee ener en 5 1,273 7,420 
Public administration....................-... 2 560 1,230 
PAUIPIMNGUSCTICSia pereeere teeter 76 18,403 237,920 


i 


* Preliminary. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 





Per Cent of 
Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Lockouts involved Man-Days Working Time 
287 97,959 1,335,080 (oii 
311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
476 171,858 2,323,750 0.17 
47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
50 29 ,596 294,100 0.27 
Sys) 14,262 115,260 0.09 
66 11,612 121,510 0.11 
56 17,018 155,490 0.14 
109 43,310 2 30 0.22 
99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
92 21012 216,080 0.18 
87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
716 18,403 237,920 0.21 


i 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, February 1966, by 











Jurisdiction* 
Strikes 
and Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Days 
Newt unicll an Geers tae eeet eee — — — 
Prince Edward Island..................-:..-. — — — 
INGyaSCOL An eee eee eee 2, 752 1,060 
ING wa SUM SWIC Kenreeeeesre eerste reese 4 536 1,610 
QUCBEES nce eee ences: 21 5,368 43,210 
ONtaTION se asks Seater ee 34 5,566 75,100 
MiamitO Da caceccssceascveecscoese encour roecse tour 1 12 50 
Saskatchewan,...tn-tts esters stea cers 1 108 2,220 
PN Dent asec ere cece cetcntecertesretes ceases 2 214 2,180 
Britishe@olumbiae see 8 345 5,000 
ede tale carretera aoe 3 5,502 107,490 
All jarisdictionss.. son. t2552-<-< 76 18,403 237,920 


nnn EES! 


* Preliminary. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1966* 











Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation a 
Location Union Involved February mulated Date Result 
MINES 
Metal 
Craigmont Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 130 3,440 IA TINY Oct 1 Wages, hours— 
Merritt, B.C. Loc. 6523 a 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Brunswick Mining & Smelting Steelworkers 432 1,010 1,090 Jan. 31 Dismissal of one employee for 
Corp. Ltd., Loc. 5385 Feb. 3 cause, travel allowance—Em- 
Bathurst, N.B. (AFL-CIO /CLC) ployee reinstated, return of 
workers. 
Wabush Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 500 500 500 Feb. 2 Suspension of one employee for 
Pointe Noire, Que. Loc. 6254 Feb. 3. failing to comply with company 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) regulation—Return of workers 
pending further negotiations. 
Caland Ore Company Steelworkers 281 2,350 2,350 Feb. 16 Wages, compulsory overtime, 
Limited, Loc. 5855 — vacations, seniority— 
Atikokan, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Anglo-American Molybdenite Steelworkers 123 120 120 Feb. 28 Wages, hours, bonus, security, 
Corporation, Loc. 6733 Feb. 28 days-off, holidays—52¢ an hr. 
Preissac, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) increase over a 3-yr. period; 
reduction in hours from 4440; 
check-off provisions; 6 days off 
after Ist.-yr., 7-2nd.-yr., 8-3rd.- 
yr.; 2 weeks vacation after 
3 years 
Non-metal 
Canadian Rock Salt Co. Ltd., | Auto Workers 177 3,700 4,660 Jan. 25 Wages— 
Ojibway, Ont. Loc. 195 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Incidental Services 
Granduc Mines Ltd., Various unions 115 690 3,380 Jan. 5 Wages—up to 78¢an hr. increase 
Stewart, B.C. Feb. 8 overa3-yr. agreement; improve- 
ments in holiday allowances, 
overtime, statutory holidays, 
health and welfare, other 
benefits. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Coca-Cola Canada Ltd., Brewery Workers 827 16,540 88,480 Sept. 28 Wages— 
Various locations, Locs. 239 & 327 -- 
Quebec. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Rubber 
Dominion Rubber Co., Rubber Workers 1,150 3,450 3,450 Feb. 24 Job assignment reducing pro- 
St-Jér6me, Que. Loc. 642 -— duction bonus— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Leather 
Acton Shoe Company Ltd., United Textile 258 2,070 2,070 Feb. 17 Wages, hours— 


Acton Vale, Que. 


Workers, Loc. 1654 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 





*Preliminary. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1966*—Continued 


. 








| Starting 
| Duration in Date 
Man-Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved February mulated Date Result 
Textiles 
Harding Carpets, Textile Council 150 230 230 Feb. 3 Hiring former employee without 
Brantford, Ont. Loc. 501 (Ind.) Feb. 7 any posting—Return of workers. 
Brinton Carpets Limited, Textile Workers’ 103 30 30 Feb. 23 Time study of one weaver— 
Peterborough, Ont. Union Loc. 822 Feb. 23 Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Wood 
Weyerhaeuser Canada Ltd., Woodworkers 120 120 102 Feb. 10 Wages, fringe benefits—12c an 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Loc. 2-1000 Feb. 11 hr. increase retroactive to Nov. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 26, 1965, 7c an hr. Nov. 26, 
1966; improved vacations and 
group insurance benefits. 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical 443 8,860 191,930 July 9 Working conditions as affected 
Globe & Mail, Union Loc. 91 1964 by computers, job security, 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) union membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Page Hersey Tubes and Wie), bere, S48) 1,218 6,090 6,090 Feb. 22 Wages, health and welfare pro- 
Camrose Tubes, (Ind) — visions; shift bonuses, and vaca- 
Welland, Ont. tions— 
Machinery 
Van-Wilson Limited, Structural Iron 160 1,760 1,760 Feb. 10 Wages, union shop—2c an hr. 
Calgary, Alta. Workers Loc. 805 Feb. 28 increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 1965, 10c immediately, 12c 
Sept. 1, 1966; 3 weeks vacation 
after 8 years, 4 weeks after 20 
years. 
Transportation Equipment Auto Workers 258 5,140 5,410 Jan. 31 Wages— 
Sicard Inc., Loc. 728 248 os 
Ste-Thérése, Qué. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Concreters Ready-Mix Ltd., CNTU 170 3,400 11,730 Nov. 22 Wages, seniority— 
Various locations, = 
Quebec. 
Petroleum and Coal Products 
British American Oil & Oil Workers 108 2,220 24,650 Sept. 10 Wages— 
Affiliates, Locs. 9-595, -e 
Various locations, 9-609 
Saskatchewan. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
E. L. Ruddy Company Painters 130 1,430 1,430 Feb. 14 Wages— 
Limited, Loc. 1630 — 


Toronto, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


EEE EEE ——————— nn 


*Preliminary. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1966*—Concluded 











Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers §$ ———_______——_ Termination — 
Location Union Involved February Accumulated Date Result 
CONSTRUCTION 
Various construction Various unions 333 8,500 11,600 Jan. 24 Wages— 
contractors, 
Windsor and Area, Ont. a 
Brown and Root Limited, CLC-directly 700 810 810 Feb. 7 Job jurisdiction—Return of 
Glace Bay, N.S. chartered Feb. 9 workers. 
Various construction Plumbers 104 950 950 Feb. 10 Wages— 
contractors Loc. 800 — 
Sudbury and Area, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Various construction Various unions 176 180 180 Feb. 25 Disciplinary dismissal of one 
contractors Feb. 28 union member—Dismissed em- 
Timmins, Ont. ployee re-hired. 
TRANSPORTATION & 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Various transportation Teamsters 1,792 35,560 49,500 Jan. 19 Wages, reduction of hours— 
firms, various locals — 
Various locations, 
Ontario. (Ind) 
Various transportation Teamsters 35 S0/7/ 106,700 148,540 Jan. 19 Wages, reduction of hours— 
firms, f various locals — 
Various locations, (Ind) 
Ontario. 
SERVICE 
Education 
Commission Scolaire Associations 284 570 6,800 Jan. 4 Wages, union security, secured 
Régionale le Gardeur, d’Educateurs Feb. 3. rights, seniority, hours—$600.00 
Repentigny, Que. d’enseignement average annual wage increase, 
secondaire de improved working conditions. 
Le Gardeur 
Commission Scolaire Association 430 4,730 12,900 Jan. 5 Wages, hours, working condi- 
Régionale de l’Outaouais, Régionale des Feb. 16 tions—Salaries increases, equal 
Hull, Que. Instituteurs salaries for men and women in 
Catholiques de a two year contract; improved 
l’Outaouais working conditions. 
Commission Scolaire Association des 123 1,350 3,320 Jan. 10 Wages—$300.00 annual wage 
Régionale Papineau, Instituteurs Feb. 16 increase, equal salaries for men 
Masson, Que. Catholiques de and women. 
la Vallée de la 
Liévre. 
Service 
H6tel Dieu d’Arthabasca, Public Service 428 610 610 Feb. 17 Union requesting dismissal of 
Arthabasca, Que. Employees Feb. 20 the personnel manager—Return 
Federation (CNTU) of workers, pending a Provincial 


Government inquiry. 


ea ee ee ee ee ee es a 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 


Cité d’Alma, Unorganized 479 480 720 Jan, 31 Wages—Return of workers. 
Alma, Que. Feb. 2 
SSS 
*Preliminary. {Federal jurisdiction. 
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Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Price $1.00, Cat. No. L1-1965. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Collective Bargaining Review: a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, Ottawa, 1966. 
Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. This review was 
formerly included in the pages of the LaBouR GAZETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 
Department of Labour. Free. Cat. No. L13-5/1966. 


Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board: a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, this booklet contains material 
that was formerly published in the LABouR GaAzETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 
Department of Labour. Free. Cat. No. L13-6/1966. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1965. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1964 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-764. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1963. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in loose-leaf 
form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of an annual 
survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of work in most 
industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected occupations 
are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. Weekly 
salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for maintenance of service 
occupations and for labourer for several broad industry groups are shown, on a 
community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates are included in tables of 
index numbers by industry. (Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-547. 


First year service including attractive binder with index tabs and 
paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without indexed binder, $7.00; 
individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $2.00. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-15/1964. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensation (annual). Provides 
a ready comparison of the legislative standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. 
L2-7/1964. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A Comparison of Provincial Laws October 
1963. (With LaBour GAZETTE reprints covering changes in 1964 and 1965). (English 
or French). Price 35 cents. Cat. No. L2-6/1963. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade. A review of developments in Canadian labour 
legislation in 1951-1960 period. (English or French). Price 55 cents, Cat. No. 
L14-2061. 
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PARLIAMENT 


Bill C-178 to establish five new de- 
partments of government and to provide 
for matters relating to the setting up of 
these departments was introduced by the 
Minister of Transport for the Prime 
Minister on May 9 and given first read- 
ing (Hansard, p. 4911). A lengthy dis- 
cussion on the preliminary motion pre- 
ceded the introduction of the bill. 

The new departments to be established 
under the bill were: a Department of the 
Solicitor General, a Department of 
Manpower, a Department of the Reg- 
istrar General, a Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, and 
a Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 

Bill C-170 to provide for the establish- 
ment of a system of collective bargaining 
applicable to employees of the public 
service of Canada, and for the resolution 
of disputes arising out of such collective 
bargaining, was introduced by the Min- 
ister of National Revenue on behalf of 
the Prime Minister on April 25 and 
given first reading (page 4258). 

Bill C-174 to provide for the establish- 
ment of The Company of Young Ca- 
nadians was introduced by the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs and given 
first reading (p. 4562). 


Bill C-2 to amend the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act (L.G., April, p. 
145) was given second reading on May 
9 (p. 4912). 

The appointment of a joint committee 
of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons “to enquire into and report upon a 
measure respecting employer and em- 
ployee relations in the public service of 
Canada, and upon such other related 
legislation as may be referred to it by 
either house,” was moved by the Min- 
ister of National Revenue on behalf of 
the Prime Minister on April 25 and 
agreed to by the House (p. 4258). 


A preliminary resolution to introduce 
a measure to be known as the Canada 
Assistance Plan was introduced by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
on April 4 and agreed to by the House 
(D:5707): 


A change in the Manpower Mobility 
Program relating mobility grants to 
unemployed workers was announced by 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration on April 21 (p. 4098). Pre- 
viously, unemployed persons were not 
eligible for the grant until they had been 
unemployed for four out of the previous 
six months. The new regulation provides 
that in an area where the shut down of 
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Two CLRB Appointments 









J. Lorne MacDougall 





George A. Pane 


The appointment of J. Lorne Mac- 
Dougall as Chief Executive Officer of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
of George A. Lane as Secretary of the 
Board, was announced by the Minister 
of Labour early in May. 

Mr. MacDougall, who is a graduate of 
Queen’s University, joined the Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1936. He served as a 
conciliation officer and wage investiga- 
tion officer in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and northwestern Ontario. He joined the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the De- 
partment in 1942, and also worked for 
the National War Labour Board and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board. He 
was appointed secretary to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in 1953, and 
has served as Canadian Government rep- 
resentative on the Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Committee 
of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

As Chief Executive Officer of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, Mr. 
MacDougall succeeds Bernard Wilson, 
who was recently appointed Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Lane, who was born in Ottawa 
and attended St. Patrick’s College, 
served with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force before joining the Department of 
Labour in 1944. He has been a member 
of the Industrial Relations Branch staff 
and of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board since 1957. 





an enterprise, or a layoff, is of such a 
size in relation to total employment in 
the area that unemployed workers have 
little chance of getting jobs except by 
moving, the Minister may designate such 
an area; and when it has been so desig- 
nated, unemployed persons in the area 
become eligible for the grant without the 
qualification of having been umemployed 
for four months. 

The Minister said that he had designa- 
ted Bissett, Man., where the San Antonio 
Gold Mines had recently been shut 
down, as an area where, for the next 12 
months, mobility grants would be availa- 
ble on the new terms. 

A statement regarding the entry into 
Canada of Jamaican workers to help 
with the harvesting of crops and other 
farm work was made by the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration on April 21 
(p. 4099). 


The Minister said that owing to an 
expected shortage of workers for picking 
fruit and vegetable crops in southwestern 
Ontario this summer and fall, his De- 
partment had agreed to authorize the 
entry of Jamaican workers (p. 4099). 
He made it clear, however, “that the 
entry into Canada of foreign workers is 
permitted only under strictly ordered 
and specific conditions, and must not 
interfere with the salaries, conditions of 
work and job opportunities enjoyed by 
Canadian workers.” 

The conditions laid down included a 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour; ade- 
quate lodging; a period of work of not 
less than eight, or more than sixteen, 
weeks; guarantee of an average weekly 
salary of $50; and the payment by the 
operator of travelling expenses to and 
from the operation. 
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SO Years Ago 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into conditions in 


The “unrest” that led to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission by the 
Minister of Labour in April 1916, 
turned out to be agitation by machinists 
and toolmakers for a nine-hour day in- 
stead of the ten-hour day in effect in 
some of the industries affected in To- 
ronto, and in nearly all such industries 


_ in Hamilton. 





The Commission was appointed to in- 


quire into conditions in Toronto and 
Hamilton in industries connected with 
_ the production of munitions. It made its 


_Teport in May, and the report was pub- 
lished in the June 1916 issue of the 
_ LABOUR GAZETTE. 








As a result of its inquiries and investi- 
gations, the Commission found that “the 
machinists and toolmakers are the only 
employees who appear to be dissat- 


_ isfied”, and their chief complaints were: 


e “that the minimum rate paid per hour 
is not sufficient. 

e “that the number of hours constituting 
a day’s work should be nine hours 
instead of 10 hours, as at present 
prevails in several of these industries 
in Toronto and in practically all such 
industries in Hamilton. 

e “that overtime should be paid for at 
the rate of time and a half. 

e “that work on Sundays and holidays 
should be paid at the rate of double 
time.” 


The Nine-Hour Day Issue 


The main stumbling block the nine- 
hour day. The Commission reported that 


the employers were “quite willing to 
_ meet to a reasonable extent the wishes of 








the employees so far as the rate of wages 
per hour is concerned, and it seems 
probabie that so far as the rate of pay 
for overtime is concerned, no serious 
difficulty in most cases will be found to 
be in the way of an amicable adjust- 
ment. The chief difficulty in the way of 
a settlement is as to the adoption of a 
nine-hour day.” 

The report said that “The employees 
all expressed most loyally their readiness 
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industries producing munitions in Toronto and Hamilton 


to work industriously for as many hours 
each day as they can stand in the pro- 
duction of the munitions of war as long 
as in the interest of the Empire’s cause 
[provided that] such effort on their part 
is needed their demands as to wages, 
hours and overtime are reasonably met.” 


The Commission pointed out that the 
real question, therefore, appeared to be 
whether the tenth hour should be paid 
for at overtime rate or at straight time. 
But it went on to say that, “from the 
employers’ point of view it also involves 
the question of the adoption of a nine- 
hour day after the war is over, and in 
their regular factory work in peace 
times.” 


Difficult To Make Suggestion 


“On this latter point”, the report com- 
mented, “the commissioners find difficul- 
ty in making a suggestion which will be 
likely to meet the views of both the 
employers and employees. The demand 
for a nine-hour day which the commis- 
sioners find is really the true ground of 
the unrest is made by machinists and 
toolmakers belonging to organized la- 
bour, and has no particular reference to 
industries producing munitions of war. It 
is a desire and an effort to establish 
generally in Canada nine hours as the 
recognized standard day’s work. 

“Of the machinists who gave evidence 
before us, or were interviewed at the 
shops by us, those belonging to the un- 
ions, and some others who do not so 
belong, expressed a decided desire for 
the day’s work to be limited to nine 
hours, even without overtime or Sunday 
work. A small minority of those who 
gave evidence and of those whom we 
interviewed in the shops, [although] in 
favour of a nine-hour day in time of 
peace, were of [the] opinion that the 
machinists ought not to raise this ques- 
tion during the continuance of the war. 
These men do not belong to the union. 

“A few others expressed a desire for a 
10-hour day in order to get one hour 
more wages. These are also non-union 
men. The great majority of the machin- 


From the Labour Gazette, June 1916 


ists and toolmakers so engaged belong 
to organized labour.” 


Difficult For Industries 


One of the members of the Com- 
mission, described as a manufacturer 
chosen to represent the employers, 
thought that conducting an industry 
partly on a nine-hour, and partly on a 
ten-hour day would be impracticable. He 
also thought that it would be unreasona- 
ble to expect industries only partly en- 
gaged in making munitions, and now 
running 10 hours a day, to reorganize 
their work at a time when their difficul- 
ties had been increased by the war and 
the consequent scarcity of men. 


The Commission unanimously recom- 
mended that the minimum rate of pay 
should be 374 cents an hour for machin- 
ists and 423 cents for toolmakers, and 
that overtime should be paid for at time 
and a half, with double time for Sundays 
and statutory holidays. 


Change in Gazette’s Year 


The GAZETTE published a notice to 
the effect that the current volume, No. 
XVI, would be extended to include the 
six numbers July to December, instead 
of closing with the June number. 

The reason for this, it was explained, 
was to make the volumes in future coin- 
cide with the calendar year. When the 
journal was first published in 1900, the 
Canadian fiscal year extended from July 
1 to June 30, and the GAZETTE’s volumes 
were made to conform with the fiscal 
year. 

In 1907, the Government changed the 
fiscal year so that it ran from April 1 to 
Mareh 31: The GAzetTe’s: year con- 
tinued to run from July 1 to June 30. 

The reason for the change to the 
calendar year, it was explained, was that 
statistics gathered by the Department 
were usually compiled by the calendar 
year to make them more easily compara- 
ble with similar statistics published in 
other countries. It was decided that it 
would therefore be more convenient to 
put the GAZETTE’s year on the same 
footing. 


2h 


The 
1966 


CLC Convention 


CNTU inroads into national collective bargaining 


re-admission of the SIU into the Congress 


and the use of injunctions in labour disputes 


were among the major issues examined by delegates 


The Canadian Labour Congress, at its 
6th Constitutional Convention (and 10th 
anniversary), held in Winnipeg from 
April 25 to 29, decided to establish a 
committee to examine the structure of 
the Congress and its policy regarding 
mergers, affiliations, unity and other 
matters. 

The convention also declared its deter- 
mination to oppose any attempt by the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 
to break into established national collec- 
tive bargaining groups, and to resist any 
move by the federal Cabinet to assist 
such an attempt by interfering with the 
policy of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

The delegates authorized the executive 
council to decide the question of the 
re-admission of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada into the Con- 
gress. They also passed a strongly word- 
ed resolution against the granting of in- 
junctions in labour disputes. 

Nearly 400 resolutions were submitted 
to the convention, but a number of these 
were not dealt with. Among the resolu- 
tions and policy statements it did deal 
with, the convention: 


e endorsed the Freedman Report on 
“run-throughs,” and called for an 
amendment to the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act that 
would (a) make __ technological 
changes introduced during the life- 
time of a collective agreement subject 
to negotiations, and (b) give the right 
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to strike over the changes being nego- 
tiated; 


e agreed to urge legislation by federal 
and provincial governments _ that 
would protect any employee against 
disciplinary action for refusing to cross 
a picket line in any legal strike; 


e approved a set of rules for dealing 
with a claim of “justification” in an 
appeal by an affiliate against a charge 
of raiding another affiliate; 


e rejected pleas for wage restraint, de- 
nied that Canada was suffering from 
inflation or that there had been any 
rapid rise in labour costs, and warned 
the Government against acting prema- 
turely in imposing anti-inflationary 
measures; 


e decided to alter the date for holding 
conventions from April 30 to May 30. 


The whole slate of officers—other 
than the regional vice-presidents—was 
re-elected without opposition, except for 
Frank Hall, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), who did not stand for re- 
election as one of the four general 
vice-presidents. In a ballot vote, A. R. 
Gibbons, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, was elected in 
his place. 

The convention was addressed by 
CLC President Claude Jodoin; Omer 
Becu, General Secretary of the ICFTU; 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, federal Min- 


ister of Labour; Lord Collison and Jo- 
seph O’Hagan, fraternal delegates from 
the British Trades Union Congress; I. W. 
Abel, fraternal delegate from _ the 
AFL-CIO; T. C. Douglas, leader of the 
New Democratic Party; and Breen 
Melvin of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada. 


Short addresses of welcome were 
delivered by Hon. Dufferin Roblin, 
Premier of Manitoba; Hon. Obie Baiz- 
ley, Minister of Labour for Manitoba; 
and Stephen Juba, Mayor of Winnipeg. 


A total of 1,518 delegates attended the 
convention—1,025 representing interna- 
tional union locals, 260 representing na- 
tional union locals, and 20 representing 
directly chartered locals. International 
and national unions were represented by 
126 delegates, and 13 delegates repre- 
sented provincial federations of labour. 
The convention is held every second year, 
the previous one having been held in 
Montreal in 1964 (L.G. 1964, p. 464). 


Structures and Organization 


In a resolution that was amended to 
cover five resolutions, the convention de- 
cided to “instruct the incoming executive 
council to establish a committee to ex- 
amine the entire question of structure, 
mergers, affiliations and unity, and sub- 
mit recommendations to the 1968 
Canadian Labour Congress convention 
on these subjects.” This committee was 
generally referred to during the conven- 
tion as the commission on structures and 
organization. The composition of the 
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On the Platform 





commission was left to the executive 
council. 

The resolutions urging the establish- 
ment of this commission referred to it as 
a means of finding ways to strengthen 
the union position in bargaining about 
automation, and reduce the number of 
unions through mergers. As the conven- 
tion progressed, however, additional 
matters were referred to the commission. 
Most of these—including demands for 
more freedom of action in Quebec for 
the Quebec Federation of Labour—were 
mentioned by officers of the Congress as 
matters that should be dealt with by the 
commission. 

The commission, for example, will 
consider views on the CLC’s part in 
education, organization, research and 
legislative matters as well as a number of 
proposed amendments to the constitution 
of the Congress. 


Integrity of National Bargaining Units 


A resolution submitted by the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers was passed by a 
unanimous standing vote after lengthy 
discussion in which strong feeling and 
determination was shown. Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, federal Minister of Labour, 
who was to speak to the convention after 
the period during which this resolution 
was debated, was present on the platform 
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while the discussion was going on. The 
resolution ran: 


“Whereas the Confederation of Na- 
tional Trade Unions has launched a 
compaign to undermine and if possible 
destroy the integrity of national bargain- 
ing units by attempted raids on the em- 
ployees of the CBC, the CPR, and other 
federal agencies; and 


“Whereas these efforts to separate the 
Quebec members of national bargaining 
groups would create chaos and lead to a 
further division of Canadian workers on 
racial and linguistic lines; 


“Be it resolved that the Canadian 
Labour Congress continue vigorously to 
oppose the CNTU’s attempts to split up 
national bargaining units, and insist that 
the present policy of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board to preserve such units 
intact be maintained.” 


Frank Hall, senior officer in Canada 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, and one of the general 
vice-presidents of the CLC, was the 
first to speak on the resolution. He said 
that this was an issue on which there 
must be no misunderstanding. National 
bargaining rights must be preserved, and 
the Government must understand that 
the Congress was determined to maintain 
this stand. 

Mr. Hall declared that if national bar- 
gaining rights were tampered with, rail- 
way employees would take part in prayer 


—Photos by David Portigal & Co., Winnipeg 


meetings and study sessions at any and 
all hours between 1 a.m. and mid- 
night. He accused the CNTU of not 
wishing the non-operating railway unions 
to succeed in the bargaining negotiations 
that were going on. The Government, he 
said, should be told that any interference 
with national bargaining rights would 
kindle a flame from Newfoundland to 
British Columbia. 

F. D. Nicoll, Vice-President of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, said in 
supporting Mr. Hall that railway labour 
intended to fight this move, because it 
could mean the destruction of a _ half- 
century of work. He said that the unions 
had resisted efforts by the main railways 
to destroy industry-wide bargaining, and 
that now, apparently, there was going to 
be an attempt by the federal Cabinet to 
make a political football of the issue on 
behalf of the CNTU. The Cabinet 
should be told to keep its hands off the 
CLRB, he declared. 

Another CBRT delegate said that if 
the Government allowed the labour 
movement to be fragmentized, it would 
be the first move in breaking up the 
country. 

Another delegate stated that, over the 
years, the CLRB had established rules of 
procedure which were now being eaten 
away by an organization in the guise of 
a trade union. If there were any tamper- 
ing with the national bargaining rights, 
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International Affairs Committee submitting its report to the convention. Left to right, 
Dennis McDermott, Kalman Kaplansky, William Mahoney, chairman, Huguette Plamondon 


he said, labour would be prepared to 
shut down everything in the country. 

William Mahoney, Canadian Director 
of the United Steelworkers, and a 
General Vice-President of the CLC, said 
that it should not be assumed that the 
only workers on the firing line were the 
railway workers. The Steelworkers were 
also concerned. It should be made clear 
to the Government, he emphasized, that 
a move against national bargaining 
would undermine the social position of 
every worker in the country. He accused 
the Cabinet of playing games for politi- 
cal reasons in order to get more seats in 
Quebec. 

Another delegate supported the reso- 
lution with some reservations. He said 
that it would not get to the bottom of 
problems in Quebec. The breakdown of 
national bargaining would be a national 
disaster, yes—but the resolution did not 
face the fact that Canada was a two- 
nation state, and the revolution in 
Quebec a deep-seated affair that was 
reflected in the trade union movement. 
Ways and means should be found to 
lessen conflict between the CNTU and 
the Congress in Quebec. 


Readmission of the SIU of Canada 


The officers’ reports committee, in its 
statement to the convention, made a 
recommendation regarding this matter 
that read: 


“The committee wishes to report that 
the executive has had discussions with the 
SIU regarding their application for re- 
admission to the Congress, but [that] 
these discussions have not been finalized; 
but in order for an early process of the 
application, we recommend that the ex- 
ecutive council be given the authority to 
affiliate the SIU if they are satisfied that 
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the SIU meet the requirements of the 
constitution. 

“The committees agreed that it is 
desirable that every trade union in 
Canada be affiliated with this Congress. 
However, we recognize [that] this can 
only be done when the aims and 
[objectives] of the affiliate do not con- 
flict with the aims of the Congress, and 
that those seeking affiliation show by 
their actions they are capable of adher- 
ing to the Congress constitution and can 
act in such a manner as to bring credit 
to our Congress.” 

Although this recommendation of the 
committee was eventually passed by a 
large majority, it was not put to the vote 
until a number of delegates had spoken 
against it—accompanied by considerable 
applause. Some who supported it did so 
with reservations. 

A number of speakers expressed the 
opinion that the SIU of Canada was still 
controlled by the officers who figured in 
its expulsion in 1960 (L.G. 1960, p. 
563). One or two went so far as to say 
that the union was still controlled by Hal 
Banks, the president who was deposed 
by the Board of Trustees of the Mari- 
time Transportation Unions (L.G. 1964, 
p. 260). 

Jim Todd, Canadian Maritime Union, 
contended that the present leadership of 
the SIU was the same as it was in 1964 
when the Congress vowed in Montreal 
never to readmit it under the leadership 
it had at that time (L.G. 1964, p. 465). 

Murray Tate, Toronto and District 
Labour Council, said that he had not 
withdrawn what he had previously said 
in Montreal. But there were hundreds of 
good unionists in the SIU, he continued. 
Charles Millard was a man of sterling 
character, and his views should be given 
serious attention. The Congress should 


be prepared to look at people when they 
were trying to reform. 

Another delegate said one problem 
concerned the seamen themselves, but 
there was also the question of the “im- 
age” of the labour movement. He asked 
what kind of image the Congress would 
have if it took back the SIU. Never- 
theless, he said, he was in favour of the 
committee’s recommendations. 

Louis Laberge, President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour and a 
Regional Vice-President of the CLC, 
supported the report. He said that the 
officers of the CLC were not babes in 
the woods. From the president down, 
they had some reason for personal re- 
sentment against the SIU. But when 
there were so many enemies outside the 
lines, it would be a tragedy not to 
strengthen those lines. 

J. A. Callahan, CBRT, Montreal, said 
that the leadership of the SIU in Canada 
had not changed one iota. McLaughlin 
was a tool of Banks, who still directed 
the affairs of this union, he insisted. The 
Congress should not allow itself to be- 
come the laughing stock of the trade 
union movement in this country. The 
officers who had made those commit- 
ments in 1964 should live up to them. 

Jack Staples, CMU, said that he was 
speaking of the present, not the past 
SIU; that the guilt of Hal Banks was 
shared by his lieutenants. Mr. Staples 
urged extensive amendments to the SIU 
constitution to make it more democratic. 
Nothing had been done about the two 
classes of members. The sailors were 
still oppressed—and while this was so, 
the SIU should not be readmitted to the 
Congress. 

Charles Stewart, Amalgamated Transit 
Union, Vancouver, said that his union 
had always wanted all legitimate unions 
in the Congress. But the SIU had been 
expelled because it was gangster-led and 
gangster-controlled. He demanded assur- 
ance that knuckle-dusters and goon 
squads would not get back into the 
Congress. 

William Mahoney pointed out that the 
delegates were being asked only to give 
the executive council the power to decide 
this matter. If the SIU were readmitted 
and did the same things as before, the 
executive council would turn them out 
again. The (officers’ reports) committee 
was not asking the convention to make the 
decision. This was the prerogative of the 


executive council. But the council should — 


be given the power to take into account 
all the facts before passing judgment. 


Use of Injunctions 


The Legislative Committee in its re- 
port proposed a substitute resolution to 
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cover six resolutions submitted on the 
granting of injunctions in labour dis- 
putes. After heated discussion—during 
which some delegates demanded that the 
Congress countenance “civil disobedi- 
ence” or open defiance of injunctions— 
the convention refused to accept the sub- 
stitute resolution and referred the matter 
back to the committee. 


Stanley Rouse, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Peterborough, one 
of 27 labour leaders arrested on a 
picket line in Peterborough after an in- 
junction had been issued and disregarded 
by the picketers, said, “This is a rotten 
law, and rotten laws must be changed.” 
The other side was also mustering its 
forces, he warned. 


Murray Tate, Toronto and District 
Labour Council, said that court injunc- 
tions were ropes around labour’s neck, 
placed there by the judiciary. “We are 
law-abiding citizens. But sometimes we 
must defy a rotten law.” 

Robert Bouchard, USW, _ speaking 
partly in French, said he was surprised 
that there was not a stiffer resolution. 
“We should declare a national civil 
disobedience against court injunctions. It 
would be a perfectly legitimate position 
to take,” he said. 

Patrick O’Neal, secretary of the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour, 
said that it must be realized that this was 
a move to harass and humiliate labour 
unions, and that investigation had shown 
that some injunctions were granted on 
false evidence presented to a judge by 
employers. 

After the resolution had been referred 
back to the committee, chairman Claude 
Jodoin was asked more than once during 
the convention when the revised substi- 
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tute resolution was going to be returned 
to the floor and he assured the delegates 
that it would not be shelved. On the last 
day of the convention, the following 
resolution was presented: 

“Whereas an outmoded and reaction- 
ary system of legislation procedures 
makes possible the use of injunctions 
during strikes; and 

“Whereas employers take full advan- 
tage of such procedures to interfere with 
the rights of workers to strike and to 
picket; and 

“Whereas the judiciary, by its readi- 
ness to grant injunctions, aligns itself on 
the side of employers; and 

“Whereas such judicial action inevi- 
tably leads to a loss of respect for the 
judiciary, and is bound just as inevitably 
to lead to defiance of the law; 

“Be it therefore resolved that the 
Canadian Labour Congress in conven- 
tion condemn the laws and procedures 
which make the use of the injunction 
possible in labour disputes, and the gov- 
ernments which have preserved this anti- 
labour weapon for the use of employers; 
and 

“Be it further resolved that this con- 
vention instruct the officers of the 
Congress and the provincial federations 
of labour, and urge its affiliated unions: 

1. to engage in a strong and militant 
campaign to eliminate the use of the 
injunction in labour disputes; 


2. to challenge injunctions wherever 
and whenever they are granted; 


3. to organize systems of mutual aid 
for trade unions and members affected 
by the use of injunctions; and 

4. to promote legislative, political and 
other activities in opposition to the use 
of injunction in labour disputes.” 


More than 1,500 delegates crowded the Winnipeg Auditorium floor for the CLC’s 1966 convention 


In the French version of the resolu- 
tion, the word “challenge” was rendered 
“defier”; but Mike Rygus, the chairman 
of the legislative committee, said that the 
French translation was inaccurate, and 
that the Congress was not urging de- 
fiance. It was, rather, proposing that 
injunctions should be challenged in the 
courts, in public discussions, and in con- 
nection with legislation. 

Several delegates expressed their satis- 
faction with the resolution, and it was 
quickly passed. 


Recommendations of Freedman Report 


The legislative committee recommend- 
ed a resolution—as a substitute for one 
it deemed inadequate—dealing with the 
right to strike during the life of an 
agreement when the agreement did not 
cover new methods, innovations and new 
machines. 


In the substitute resolution, it was 
proposed that the convention should en- 
dorse the Freedman Report, and in par- 
ticular the recommendations that called 
for: 


e suitable amendment to the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act that would make technological 
changes introduced during the life of 
a collective agreement subject to 
negotiations, conciliation and the right 
to strike; 


e provision for retraining, severance pay 
and financial and other assistance to 
employees adversely affected by such 
changes; 

e relief to communities whose econo- 
mies were disrupted. 


The resolution further proposed that 
the convention should urge provincial 


federations of labour to seek changes in 
the labour relations legislation of the 
provinces to provide similar protection 
for employees coming under provincial 
jurisdiction. 

William Smith, CBRT, said that he 
supported the general principles of the 
resolution, but that there should be the 
right to strike if any change was intro- 
duced that affected the conditions of 
employment, and that this right must go 
beyond questions of technological 
change. 

Another delegate said that a company 
should not have the right to introduce 
changes in the conditions of employment 
without negotiation. Legislation might be 
useful in setting up guidelines, but if the 
right to negotiate were established, “we 
will take care of our own interests.” 

Another CBRT delegate said that he 
would support the resolution if it were 
amended to include “other changes” as 
well as technological changes. The com- 
mittee agreed to this change, and the 
resolution, in that form, was adopted. 


Refusal to Cross Picket Lines 


A substitute resolution covering two 
of the resolutions submitted was recom- 
mended by the legislative committee urg- 
ing the federal Government to enact 
legislation to protect any employee 
against disciplinary action by an employ- 
er because of the employee’s refusal to 
cross a legally established picket line. 
The resolution also urged provincial fed- 
erations of labour to seek similar legisla- 
tion from the provinces; and, pending 
such legislation, it said that the Congress 
should take the initiative in drafting a 
suitable collective agreement provision 
that would protect not only the em- 
ployee from disciplinary action, but also 
the union itself in case of such action by 
any of its members. This resolution was 
passed after several delegates had spoken 
on the subject. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The perennial subject of raiding again 
came before the convention. At the 1964 
convention, an amendment to the consti- 
tution was passed that outlined complete 
mediation provisions and procedure 
(L.G., June 1964, p. 465). At this con- 
vention, the particular aspect of the sub- 
ject considered was the procedure to be 
followed by an affiliate claiming “‘jus- 
tification” for raiding another affiliate. 

A statement recommended to the con- 
vention said that the present procedure 
regarding justification set out in the con- 
stitution had proved to be so “time- 
consuming” that no union had seen fit to 
make use of it, with the result that there 
had been violations of the constitution 
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Report By 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CLC  Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald’s report and the financial 
statements for the calendar years 1964 
and 1965, showed that the revenue of 
the Congress had continued to increase 
each year. In 1964, it was $1,566,108.73 
and in 1965 it was $1,616,858.44. Ex- 
penditures also increased from $1,464,- 
621.76 in 1964 to $1,562,785.86 in 
1965. 

In each year, said Mr. MacDonald, a 
satisfactory operating surplus was real- 
ized. The surplus was $101,486.97 in 
1964 and $54,072.58 in 1965, making a 
total surplus of $155,559.55 in the two- 
year period. 

He pointed out that the total member- 
ship of Congress affiliates had increased 
from a low point of 1,049,145 in 1962 
to 1,181,147 at the beginning of 1965. 
Of this increase, 75,000 was recorded in 
1964 alone. Indications were that there 
had been a comparable gain in 1965, 
and current membership of chartered 
and affiliated unions was probably more 
than 1,250,000. 

The relation between the work force 
and total union membership, however, 
was less satisfactory. The proportion of 
the total number of organized workers in 
relation to total non-agricultural paid 
workers was 29.4 per cent in 1964 and 
29.7 per cent in 1965, compared with 30 
per cent in 1962. In 1965, the total 
membership of Congress unions amount- 
ed to 74.4 per cent of the total number 
of organized Canadian workers, com- 
pared with 74.1 per cent in 1964 and 
73.7 per cent in 1962. 





that could have been avoided. Accord- 
ingly, the statement said, the executive 
council proposed the establishment of the 
following procedural rules: 


“1. Any affiliate claiming justification 
under Section 7 of Article III shall file 
its reasons with the President of the 
Congress who will immediately refer the 
submission to the impartial umpire. 


“2. The impartial umpire shall hear 
the case and submit his findings to the 
President within 10 days. 


“3. The President will, on receipt of 
the report of the impartial umpire, call 
the executive committee into session. 
They will discuss the report and make 
recommendation to the executive council 
as to the disposition of the claim for 
justification. 


“4. If the recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive committee is to approve the 


claim, it can only be adopted by a 
two-thirds majority vote of the executive 
council. 

“5. Adoption of the recommendation 
of the executive committee may be 
secured either by calling the executive 
council together or by polling the coun- 
cil members, whichever is appropriate. 

“6. Final decision, however, must be 
secured within 15 days of receipt of the 
impartial umpire’s report.” 

After some considerable discussion, 
the recommended procedure was adopt- 
ed. 


Economic Policy 


A lengthy statement on economic poli- 
cy, presented by the economic policy 
committee, was recommended to the 
convention, and parts of it were read 
from the platform. 

In a section on “Labour Costs and 
Inflation,” the committee said, “Clearly, 
any argument that Canada is suffering 
from price inflation, that labour costs 
are rising dangerously, and that Cana- 
da’s competitive position in world mar- 
kets consequently is being harmed, is 
thoroughly absurd. There is simply no 
evidence to support such a viewpoint.” 

The committee said that there was no 
evidence to warrant either a reduction in 
public expenditure by Government or a 
hold-the-line policy by labour in the 
matter of wages and fringe benefits, and 
it went on to say, “The Canadian La- 
bour Congress will attack such govern- 
ment policies and will not heed pleas for 
Wage restraint under the economic 
trends now in evidence. If labour were 
to hold back on wages, purchasing pow- 
er would not grow as fast it otherwise 
would, and this could have a seriously 
depressing effect on both production and 
employment.” 

The statement admitted that prices 
and labour costs had advanced rather 
more in 1965 than in the immediately 
preceding years, but it quoted the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada as saying that 
the price increases were caused by spe- 
cial factors such as a rise in the price of 
certain articles of food owing to a tem- 
porarily reduced production of these 
commodities, and to a sharp rise in 
automobile insurance and medical insur- 
ance premiums, neither of which set of 
factors represented any real inflationary 
pressure. The increase in labour costs 
also, the Economic Council said, was too 
moderate to be a cause for alarm. 

The statement warned the Govern- 
ment against prematurely imposing anti- 
inflationary measures, and said that the 
effect of this would be “to break 
Canada’s recent economic growth in 
mid-stride.” The committee said, “To 
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reduce expenditures on major social 
capital and public works projects is to 
reduce total demand for both labour and 
materials,” and this would cause a loss 
of purchasing power to the economy. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendments 


One resolution proposed an amend- 
ment to the constitution which would 


have provided that any organization 
affiliated with the CLC that could be 


shown to have engaged in strike breaking, 
or helping an employer during a strike 
“which has been sanctioned and ap- 
proved by the executive council of the 
Canadian Labour Congress may be sus- 


pended from affiliation by a majority 
vote of the executive council.” 


This resolution was referred to the 
commission of structures after the com- 
mittee on constitution and laws had 
recommended non-concurrence. It led to 
some heated discussion, however, and it 


was at first proposed to refer it back to 


the committee. 

One delegate said that there had been 
a resolution on this subject at the con- 
vention two years ago, and that experi- 
ence since then made a resolution like 
the present one even more necessary. 
Another delegate asked how they could 
blame the public for crossing picket lines 
if their own members did so. He said he 
would be prepared to have a local union 
concerned expelled. 

Another delegate supported the com- 
mittee’s recommendation of non-concur- 
rence. He said that only the workers 
directly responsible for crossing picket 
lines should be disciplined, and not 
members across the country. 

Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald, supporting the committee’s 
recommendation, said it was time for 
demogoguery to cease; and he appealed 
to the delegates not to be misled by 
rhetoric and oratory. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, he said, than the 
suggestion that affiliated unions had no 
policy on strike breaking and scabbing. 
No trade unionist paid even lip service 
to scabbing. But the resolution would 
have the effect of restricting the power 
of the executive council to deal with 
strike breaking. Strikes were going on 
every day, he said, not one of which had 
been approved by the executive council. 
If there was actual strike breaking, any 
affiliate could file charges, and the union 
concerned could be disciplined and even 
expelled. 

In a resolution submitted by the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour, 
an attempt was made to have the words 
repudiating association “with any group 
which expounds or promotes or encour- 
ages any doctrine or philosophy contrary 
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e the CLC will maintain the right 
to strike during the life of an 
agreement if labour-saving ma- 
chinery results in job losses. 
Eighteen months’ notice will be 
sought for workers and union 
when major changes are to be 
introduced. 

e approval was given to a plan 
that will provide the first na- 
tional labour-management-gov- 
ernment program dealing with 
automation. 

e re-location subsidies will be 
asked for all workers required 
to move because of plant re- 
location. 

e subsidies were asked for employ- 
ees over 60 with more than 40 
years’ service. 

e employees whose jobs outgrow 
them are to be kept on payroll 
until other employment is found, 
or until they are enrolled in 





other proposals and resolutions 


Government subsidized retrain- 
ing programs. 

ea policy statement adopted by 
delegates called for minimum 
wages to be raised to $2 an hour 
in stages. 

e decent housing, health and sani- 
tation care, educational as well 
as job opportunities were de- 
manded for Indians, Métis and 
Eskimos. 

e the Government would be asked 
to subsidize a merchant marine. 

e the Government would be urged 
to establish a national consumers’ 
council to organize and lead in 
actions against high prices. 

e the Congress would seek amend- 
ment of the Public Service Super- 
annuation Act so that, regardless 
of the reason for an employee’s 
separation from the Public Serv- 
ice, he would not be deprived of 
credits. 








to, or subversive of, the fundamental 
principles and institutions of the demo- 
cratic form of government of Canada,” 
removed from the Congress’s oath of 
office. 

A delegate representing the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour said 
that this article was impossible to en- 
force. “How do you know who is sub- 
versive and who is not?” he asked. Gor- 
don Hurley, United Steelworkers, Sud- 
bury, said that the Communists had not 
got “the guts” to declare themselves. 
“Keep the Commies in their place,” he 
said. 

A motion to have the resolution re- 
ferred back to the committee was defeat- 
ed, and the recommendation of non-con- 
currence was carried. 

A resolution that proposed to change 
the representation for local unions of 
international and national unions at con- 
ventions to one delegate for every 500 
members from one for every 1,000 
members was defeated after a motion of 
referral back to the committee had been 
rejected. It was pointed out that such a 
change would make conventions al- 
together unwieldly. 


Canada Pension Plan 


Two substitute resolutions proposed 
by the social security committee regard- 
ing the Canada Pension Plan were 
adopted. One of these urged a number 


of amendments to the Plan that would 

have the effect of providing for: 

e a higher ratio of benefit to earnings 
for retired workers, corresponding in- 
creases in the benefit for disabled 
workers and for survivors, and in- 
creases in death benefits; 

e an equitable distribution of the finan- 
cial burden, including a contribution 
from consolidated revenues; 

e upgrading of benefits based on changes 
in national productivity rather than in 
the cost of living; 

e retirement benefit at any age between 
65 and 60 on a reduced scale; 

e an increase in the present 15 per cent 
drop-out formula for pension calcula- 
tion purposes to take into account 
extensive periods of unemployment, 
illness, etc.; 

e an improvement in appeals procedure. 


Several speakers objected to the 
proposal to base changes in benefits on 
changes in productivity rather than on 
changes in the cost of living. The chair- 
man of the committee and some others 
pointed out that basing them on changes 
in productivity would mean larger in- 
creases than if they were based on 
changes in the cost of living; but the 
chairman finally agreed to the inclusion 
of both kinds of change. 

The second resolution declared the 
Congress’s opposition to “enforced inte- 
gration of private pension plans with the 
Canada Pension Plan by employers . . .,” 
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i Officers Elected By CLC 


The following CLC officials were re- 
elected without opposition: President— 
Claude Jodoin; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Donald MacDonald; Executive Vice- 
Presidents—William Dodge and Joe 
Morris. 

The only contest in the election was 
for the four general vice-presidencies. 
Five candidates were nominated: George 
Burt, United Automobile Workers; 
William Ladyman, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; A. 
R. Gibbons, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; William Ma- 
honey, United Steelworkers; and Stanley 
Little, Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees. 

The holding of a ballot was made 
necessary when five candidates were 
nominated for the four positions. The 
result of the ballot was that the three 
former incumbents—Messrs. Burt, Lady- 
man and Mahoney—were re-elected, 
and A. R. Gibbons was elected to the 
fourth position in succession to Frank 
Hall, who did not stand for re-election. 
Mr. Gibbons obtained 723 votes to 455 
for Mr. Little. 

Elected unanimously as _ Regional 
Vice-Presidents were: Atlantic Provin- 
ces—C, A. Webber and John Simonds 
(both re-elected); Quebec—Huguette 
Plamondon, Louis Laberge and Edouard 
Larose (all re-elected); Ontario—Mi- 
chael Rygus, Larry Sefton, W. J. Smith 
(all re-elected) and George Watson, who 


and urged all affiliated and chartered 
unions “to take all possible steps to have 
private pension plans subject to negotia- 
tion and inclusion in their collective 
agreements, and open to change only by 
the mutual consent of the parties to such 
agreements.” 

Another substitute resolution passed 
by the convention urged the federal 
Government to: 
© increase the old age security benefit to 

$100 a month at age 65; 

e remove the limit of 2 per cent a year 
On increases in benefit caused by in- 
creases in the cost of living; 

e provide for periodic review of the Old 
Age Security Act by Parliament in 
order to keep the old age security 
benefit “in line with improvements in 
living standards generally.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


A substitute resolution was adopted 
instructing the Congress to seek amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to provide for: 
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A. R. Gibbons 


was elected in succession to Stanley 
Little; Prairie Provinces—C. Neil Reimer 
(re-elected) and A. A. Franklin; British 
Columbia—Robert R. Smeale and E. T. 
Staley. 


Toward the close of the convention, 
Frank Hall was honoured with a stand- 
ing ovation to mark his retirement from 
the executive council of the Congress. 
Mr. Hall, who is Canadian Executive 
Assistant to the Grand President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, and has been active in the labour 
movement since 1920, had been a 
General Vice-President of the CLC since 
it was formed by the merger in 1956. 


e an increase in the rates of benefit to 
not less than two thirds of previous 
earnings; 

e establishment of dependency benefit 
rates to include more than one de- 
pendent; 

e elimination of restrictions governing 
the coverage of hospital and civil em- 
ployees; 

e extension of coverage to employments 
not now covered; 

e liberalizing of provisions dealing with 
entitlement to benefit; 

e improvement in the status of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee; 

@ raising of the income ceiling. 


The resolution further re-affirmed the 
position taken by the Congress at its 
1964 convention with regard to the 
recommendations of the Gill Committee 
of Inquiry into the Unemployment In- 
surance Act (L.G. 1963, p. 119). 


Political Education 


The convention adopted a substitute 
resolution, proposed by the political edu- 


cation committee, that urged continued 
support by the Congress of the New 
Democratic Party, and also urged local 
unions not yet affiliated with the party to 
consider affiliation. Another adopted 
resolution directed that CLC meet the 
AFL-CIO to endeavour to persuade 
affiliates of that body to amend their 
constitutions, when necessary, to allow 
their Canadian locals the right to partici- 
pate in political action to the point of 
affiliation with the NDP. 


International Affairs 


The report of the committee on inter- 
national affairs, which was adopted by 
the convention, consisted of a statement 
covering the subject matter of a num- 
ber of resolutions. The statement ad- 
vocated: 

e unconditional negotiations, to be led 
by the United Nations and open to all 
parties to the conflict, to bring about 
an immediate cease-fire in Viet Nam; 

e enforcement of all sanctions against 
the Smith regime in Rhodesia, and 
more effective measures by the United 
Nations if these failed, as well as “a 
crash program of training members of 
the oppressed and_ disenfranchised 
people of Rhodesia for the tasks of 
self-government;” 

e continued boycott of South African 
goods; 

e support by the Government of Canada 
of the decision of the United Nations 
General Assembly to convene a World 
Disarmament Conference in 1967, 
open to all states including the Peo- 
ples’ Republic of China; 

e an international agreement to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons and 
prohibit nuclear tests, and aban- 
donment of the nuclear role for 
Canada’s armed forces and removal of 
all nuclear weapon systems from 
Canadian soil;” 

e action by the Canadian Government 
to strengthen the prestige, financial 
stability and authority of the United 
Nations Organization and its agencies; 

e membership by Canada in the Or- 
ganization of American States; 

e spending by the Government of 

Canada of at least 1 per cent of our 

gross national product “for external 

aid and development, thus meeting the 
target set by the United Nations and 
other agencies;” 

diplomatic recognition of the Peoples’ 

Republic of China and her admission 

to the United Nations. 


The recommendation that Canada join 
the Organization of American States 
proved to be the most controversial 
point in the committee’s statement. Some 
speakers objected to it on the ground 
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CLC Welcomes 
Civil Service Groups 


Five large groups of organized federal 
civil service employees, as well as a 
number of small ones, had _ recently 
joined the Canadian Labour Congress, 
the Congress officers reported just before 
the convention began in Winnipeg. 
Representatives of the principle new 
affiliates were brought on to the platform 
and introduced to the delegates toward 
the close of the convention. President 
Jodoin said in an interview that “a large 
part of the employees in these groups 
are in the white-collar field.” 

The five large groups were: the Na- 
tional Defence Employees’ Association, 
19,000 members; the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada, 7,600 members; 
the Veterans’ Affairs Employees’ Na- 
tional Association, 7,200 members; the 
Canadian Marine National Employees’ 
Association, 2,200 members; and the 
Canadian Air Traffic Control Associa- 
tion, 500 members. 


that the OAS was dominated by the 
United States. Others supported the reso- 
lution. One of the delegates said that 
there would be no objection to Canada’s 
becoming a member of the OAS if that 
organization became the Western Region 
of the United Nations. Another said that 
we must get into the OAS if we are to 
help the South American countries. 
Committee chairman William Mahoney, 
pointed out that the recommendation in- 
volved no change from the policy ap- 
proved at the CLC’s last convention. He 
said that if Canada were in the OAS she 
could form a block with other nations 
with whom she was in sympathy. 


Automation 


The committee on economic policy 
presented a statement on “A National 
Program to Cope with Automation,” 
which outlined the views that the com- 
mittee recommended for acceptance as 
the official policy of the Congress on the 
subject. The statement, which was adopt- 
ed, covered the role of government, 
management’s responsibilities, trade un- 
ion responsibilities, and “a plan of ac- 
tion.” 

The economic policy committee 
recommended, and the convention 
adopted, a substitute resolution to cover 
a number of resolutions that urged 
changes in income tax that the commit- 
tee said might have been intended “to 
reduce the tax burden on the low-income 
groups,” but that, in its opinion, would 
mean a much greater saving for those in 
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the upper income groups. The substitute 
resolution was much wider in scope, 
covering proposals that the Government 
should be urged “to declare an all-out 
attack on poverty.” 


The measures proposed included: 


e a major revision of the social security 
and transfer payment program; 


e income guarantees for those whose 
needs could not be met “within the 
regular social security framework;” 


ea fundamental revision of personal 
income tax; 


e free education at all levels; 


ea meaningful full employment and 
manpower policy; 

® an improvement in minimum wage 
legislation designed to guarantee a de- 
cent income for all Canadian workers. 


Government Employees 


The convention passed an amended 
resolution that called upon the Congress 
to “resist the placing on the statutes of 
Canada any legislation which would sub- 
ject Canadian trade unions to compulso- 
ry arbitration.” The resolution was sub- 
mitted by the Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers, and referred specifically to the 
enactment of legislation to provide col- 
lective bargaining for federal civil serv- 
ants. 


Labour College 


The convention approved a substitute 
resolution covering two similar resolu- 
tions concerning financial support for 
the Labour College of Canada. The reso- 
lution said that the College should not 
have to continue to depend on donated 
income, but should have a steady and 
assured source of income, and it called 
on “all locals of the affiliated unions to 
voluntarily pay a per capita tax of 1 cent 
per member per month to support the 
Labour College.” 

Several speakers said that the contri- 
bution should be compulsory, not volun- 
tary. One said that the idea of getting a 
voluntary contribution was rather naive. 
It would mean that support would come 
from only a handful of unions. 

The education committee recommend- 
ed non-concurrence in a solution that 
proposed the setting up of labour colleges 
“in all the provinces of Canada as an 
extension of the facilities of the existing 
universities.” It was pointed out that it 
was unpractical to talk of setting up a 
number of colleges when it was at pres- 
ent difficult to maintain one college. But 
a resolution was carried that directed the 
officers of the Congress to look into the 
feasibility of establishing another labour 
college in Western Canada. 





Anti-Labour 
Legislation in PEI 


In an “emergency resolution” submit- 
ted by the Prince Edward Island Fed- 
eration of Labour and passed by the 
delegates, the CLC convention pledged 
its full support and encouragement to 
the Charlottetown and District Labour 
Council and the Federation “in their 
campaign to get rid of the vicious anti- 
labour legislation and procedures which 
have blocked development of the labour 
movement and establishment of fair con- 
ditions of work and wages in that prov- 
ince for many years.” 

The preamble to the resolution said 
that the procedure for certification 
adopted in the province had “virtually 
blocked all efforts of unions to secure 
bargaining rights . . . particularly in the 
building and construction industry.” 





CLAUDE JODOIN 


“Tt has been ten years since we met in 
the Coliseum on the exhibition grounds 
at Toronto and, together, merged an 
organization that made real labour histo- 
ry in Canada.” With these words, 
Canadian Labour Congress President 
Claude Jodoin, began his opening ad- 
dress to the CLC’s sixth constitutional 
convention in Winnipeg. 

With a backward glance at the decade, 
the President cited some of labour’s ma- 
jor gains. 

Through collective bargaining: 

e marked wage increases and improved 
standards of living for Canadian 
workers; 

e reduced hours of work, new holidays 
and lengthened vacations. 


Through a program of citizenship 
months: 

e public attention has been drawn to 
such important issues as the Canada 
Pension Plan, a health charter for 
Canadians, and automobile accident 
compensation. 


Through work on the international 
scene: 

e help for emerging countries has been 
made through contributions to the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU); 

© discussions have been arranged by 
the ICFTU, the International Labour 
Organization, the Organization Re- 
gional Interamericana de Trabajadores 
(ORIT), the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, and other international bodies. 
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Through research: 

e the largest compilation of collective 
agreements in Canada is available in 
detail to all affiliated unions. 


Through education: 

e a Labour College—a first of its kind 
in North America—has been founded 
in co-operation with the Universities 
of Montreal and McGill; 

e introduction of a wide variety of edu- 
cational courses giving the CLC a firm 
reputation as one of the major spon- 
sors of adult education in Canada. 


Through Government legislation: 
hospital insurance; 

the Canada Labour (Standards) Code; 
the Canada Pension Plan; 

various improvements in _ provincial 
legislation. 


Through public relations: 

ea program of Labour Education 
Weeks at the community level in 30- 
odd areas to promote public under- 
standing cf labour problems. 


Through the CLC publication, Cana- 
dian Labour: 
e the promotion of bilingualism by ex- 
tended use of the French language. 


Charter for Tomorrow 


Mr. Jodoin suggested that the deci- 
sions made at the convention could be 
molded into a “Charter for Tomorrow.” 
He said that a program could be formu- 
lated that would point the way to a better 
and fuller life for all Canadians. 

The most essential requirement was to 
tailor education to meet the country’s 
needs. “We need more in-plant training, 
and employers must be made to assume 
more of their responsibilities . . . than 
they have in the past.” 

He urged the convention to: 

e continue to press for broadened edu- 
cational opportunities and facilities; 

e keep collective bargaining activities at 
a vigorous and efficient level; 

e give assurance to workers that they 
will have a share in the fruits of 
automation; 

e exert every effort to unite free trade 
unions in one central organization, 
and urge more of the uncommitted to 
join a union; 

e work towards a truly comprehensive 
health insurance program that would 
give every Canadian adequate protec- 
tion on an equal basis; 

e put a greater effort into cutting down 
highway accidents; 

e tackle social problems such as the 
need for better housing, the broad 
matter of pensions and improved 
legislation; 

e contribute to the War on Poverty; 
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Omer Becu 


e search for more meaningful progress 
in the field of nuclear disarmament; 
e pledge wholehearted support to the 
emerging countries by strengthening 
ties with the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions (ICF- 
Ali Oy ke 

e strive toward true Canadian unity by 
thinking in terms of national, rather 
than regional standards. 


Mr. Jodoin emphasized that those who 
were nominated by the Congress were 
speaking on behalf of a truly national 
organization, and “we do not intend to 
see their position undercut by any form 
or factional group that appeals to racial 
and language prejudices” to obtain 
through political pressures what it could 
not get normally. 


In a powerful plea for unity that was 
greeted with loud applause, Mr. Jodoin 
urged that “Canadian workers must and 
will remain united whatever their ances- 
try—from Newfoundland to Vancouver 
Island and from the 49th parallel to the 
Canadian Arctic.” 


OMER BECU 


The General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, Omer Becu, paid tribute to the 
CLC for helping to shape the policy of 
ICFTU by supplying first-class union 
personnel for international work and by 
providing a large share of the finances. 


Mr. Becu reiterated Claude Jodoin’s 
plea for concerted action against poverty 
and hunger in the devloping countries. 


He said that the large trade union 
centres have a duty to influence trade 
and monetary policies. The developing 
countries must be able to import capital 
goods on easy terms and must be able to 
sell their primary commodities for a fair 
price, as well as to find a market for 
their manufactured goods. The ICFTU 


economic committees have been studying 
the problems and making recommenda- 
tions for governments and for interna- 
tional economic institutions, he said. 

Another recommendation, that “the 
governments cut their fabulous expendi- 
tures on armaments, if only by 1 per 
cent... and turn it into economic help 
to the poorer nations,” was greeted with 
loud applause. 


Mr. Becu asserted that there can be 
no lasting social peace or sound econo- 
my unless there are free unions. “Where 
there are no free unions, there is no free 
labour.” Recognizing the truth in these 
basic principles, “our friends in many 
developing countries are standing by 
the international free trade movement 
through thick and thin.” 


The speaker indicated that there is a 
much more favourable climate for free 
trade union action in Latin America than 
there was five years ago. Although the 
necessary land reforms were slow in com- 
ing, and the largest country, Brazil, has 
still to find its political and economic 
way, some relative stability was notice- 
able. 

He told the conference that Organ- 
isagion Regional Inter-Americana_ de 
Trabajadores had a well-directed con- 
tinental organization fostering free trade 
union principles and progressive eco- 
nomic policies. He concluded by com- 
mending the CLC for the increasing part 
it is playing in continental affairs 
through ORIT. 


HON. JOHN R. NICHOLSON 


Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of | 


Labour, told the conference that collec- 
tive bargaining had proved its value as a 
means of negotiating differences, and al- 
though there were discrepancies, the 
federal industrial relations legislation 
worked reasonably well as a means of 
settling disputes. 

He reassured the conference that clos- 
er labour-management-government rela- 
tions would not pose a threat to collec- 
tive bargaining. One of the purposes of 
the proposed National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labour Relations would be to 
seek agreements on principles of good 
union-management relations, and on the 
difficult task of evolving techniques to 
overcome obstacles. He said that there 
would be a determined effort to make 
collective bargaining more effective in 
the interests of all concerned. 

The Minister urged a continuing joint 
examination of issues and problems by 
unions and by employers at various lev- 
els. He agreed with the President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, Claude 
Jodoin, that “unless trade unions are 
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Lord Calgon 


accepted and unless there is discussion, 
consultation and co-operation between 
labour and management, we face indus- 
trial chaos.” 

Mr. Nicholson cited the problem of 
railway run-throughs as an example of 
the type of situation that Canada is 
continually facing through technological 
change. He said that the Freedman 
Report (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p.4) demon- 
strated that while change is inevitable, 
the method of its implementation is most 
important. There should be joint consul- 
tation before significant alterations are 
made. He promised that the Government 
would deal at the earliest possible date 


with the specific and general points 
raised by the Report. 
Referring to the Canada Labour 


(Standards) Code, which provides a 
minimum $1.25 hourly wage, a 40-hour 
week and other benefits for employees 
under federal jurisdiction, the Minister 
said that since its introduction, there had 
been major changes in minimum wage 
rates in six provinces when the proposed 
Code was first introduced in the House 
of Commons. He admitted that there 
had been some necessary deferments un- 
der the new Code, but that the em- 
ployees affected by wage deferment ap- 
plications comprised only about 1 per 
cent of the total number covered by the 
Code. 

The Minister said that the Department 
will promote industrial safety to cover 
employees under federal labour jurisdic- 
tion who are not protected by any safety 
standards, and that at the present ses- 
sion of Parliament a Bill will be intro- 
duced to establish a Canada Labour 
(Safety) Code. It will apply to industries 
covered by the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, and its principles will 
have application to federal Government 
departments and agencies not otherwise 
covered by federal legislation. 
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He told the conference that the De- 
partment was adopting a more positive 
approach to eradicating the evils of em- 
ployment discrimination by setting up a 
new Branch to handle the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act and the ad- 
ministration of the Female Employees 
Equal Pay Act. 

The Minister pointed to the leading 
role Canada continues to play in those 
nations belonging to the International 
Labour Organization. He mentioned as a 
highlight for 1966, the 8th American 
Regional ILO Conference to be held in 
Ottawa this fall when Canada will play 
host to tripartite friends from _ the 
Americas. 

With an eye to the future, Mr. Ni- 
cholson stressed the need for greater 
co-operation among union, management 
and governments if the many problems 
besetting the economy are to be solved 
to the mutual advantage of all Canadi- 
ans. 


LORD COLLISON 


Social security in Britain, the high 
incidence of industrial accidents, and the 
plight of the hungry in developing coun- 
tries are three problems that most con- 
cern Lord Harold Collison, C.B.E., the 
General Secretary of the National Union 
of Agricultural Workers. 

Speaking as a fraternal delegate from 
the British Trades Union Congress (TUC), 
and as Chairman of the TUC Social 
Insurance Committee, Lord Collison said 
that the present Labour Government, in 
consultation with the TUC, is in the 
process of completely re-organizing the 
social insurance scheme in Britain to 
ensure a guaranteed income of at least 
50 per cent and up to 80 per cent or 
more of the previous earnings of the 
unemployed, the old, the sick and the 
incapacitated. The British Government 
has also been persuaded to make impor- 
tant changes in the industrial medical 
care services to provide the basis of a 
comprehensive occupational health ser- 
vice. 

“IT must confess, however, that we are 
still worried about the incidence of in- 
dustrial accidents,” Lord Collison told 
the conference. He said that building 
trade accidents were increasing. Because 
few employers were willing to co-operate 
with TUC to establish plant joint safety 
committees, the Congress decided that 
legislation was necessary to compel in- 
dustry to establish joint safety commit- 
tees in all plants. 

Speaking as President of the Inter- 
national Federation of Plantation, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers (IF- 
PAW), Lord Collison thanked the CLC 
for their contributions to the Solidarity 





1. W. Abel 


Fund to aid emerging countries and to 
assist in the training of teachers, techni- 
cians and skilled craftsmen. 

“We who do know and care (about 
the hungry nations) are determined to 
get something done about it.” 


I. W. ABEL 


Reiterating the most basic of all union 
maxims, “In unity there is strength,” 
I. W. Abel, President of the United 
Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) urged the conference to: 

e bring the standards of all North 
American unionists up to the standards 
of those whose bargaining power has 
been most effective; 

e help the large group of unorganized 
wage and salary workers in both the 
United States and Canada who are 
unable to practise collective bargain- 
ing; 

e extend throughout the world not only 
the idea of free unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining, but the standard of 
living won through free unionism and 
collective bargaining. 


“The concept of joint bargaining and 
the extension of high standards cannot 
remain confined within our country or 
within your country,” the USW Presi- 
dent said. “We look forward to the day 
when we will be arguing in the United 
States that corporations must match the 
even higher standards . . . in Canada.” 

Mr. Abel reminded the delegates that 
it had been slightly more than 10 years 
since the AFL and CIO held in New 
York City, the merger convention that 
ended 20 years of division and restored 
organic unity to the labour movement in 
the U.S. “I agree with President George 
Meany that the merger has now been 
accomplished in spirit as well as in sub- 
stance, and that (it) is stronger and 
healthier than at any time in the history 
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of the American Labour Movement.” 

The membership of the AFL-CIO has 

reached its highest total—12,869,- 

000—since 1957. On the collective bar- 
gaining front in the last 10 years, said 

Mr. Abel, there has been: 

e an increase from 19 to 30 per cent in 
the purchasing power of wages and 
salaries; 

e significant gains in the level and scope 
of pension benefits, health and welfare 
plans, job security and unemployment 
benefits; 

e the winning of several contracts that 
would provide for retirement after 30 
years of service regardless of age. 


On the legislative front, the AFL-CIO 
was in the front rank of the fight for the 
following: 

e a new program of medicare for the 
aged through the social security sys- 
tem; 

e the first major program of federal aid 
to public elementary and secondary 
schools; 

e a new program of scholarships and 
low-interest loans to help young per- 
sons obtain a college education; 

e an expanded anti-poverty program; 

e a program providing for more con- 
struction of low-rent housing and 
creation of a new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; 

e new and expanded programs of air 
and water pollution; 

e an improved manpower and training 
program; 

e immigration reform; 

e passage of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, 


But for all these gains, said Mr. Abel, 
there were still too many millions living 
in poverty, and too many in the 
“working poor” category. The problems 
created by automation had to be solved, 
and a shorter work week was one solu- 
tion. There must also be equitable shar- 
ing; workers were still not receiving their 
fair share of the products they helped to 
produce. He observed that profits of 
corporations had gone up about twice as 
much as wages in the last five years. 
“The answer is an increase in the wage 
earners’ share,” he concluded. 


JOSEPH O’HAGAN 


With the 100th anniversary of the 
Trades Union Congress only two years 
away, there were 10,000 trade unionists 
in Great Britain, but the number of 
unions was less than at any time during 
the last 70 years, Joseph O’Hagan, one 
of the two fraternal delegates sent by the 
British Trades Union Congress, told the 
CLC convention in Winnipeg. This, he 
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said, bore out the slogan, “Fewer Trade 
Unions, More Trade Unionists”. 

Mr. O’Hagan devoted his address to 
an outline of the part being taken by the 
British trade union movement in the 
Government’s plans for curbing infla- 
tion. He pointed out the dilemma in 
which British unions found themselves at 
the present time: Whether to devote 
themselves to serving the immediate in- 
terests of their members, or to promot- 
ing an economy planned for all working 
people. The leading figures in the move- 
ment were working on the side of eco- 
nomic planning. 

This meant that it was necessary to go 
slow on the demands of members in 





Joseph O Hagan 


order to promote the longer run benefit. 
But it was not easy to persuade the 
rank-and-file of the advantages of long- 
term progress; and this was made more 
difficult by full employment, which put 
the unions in a strong bargaining posi- 
tion. 

The allegation was common that the 
trade unions had lost authority over 
their members, the speaker said, and he 
did not deny that this was a problem. 
But he pointed out that, notwithstanding 
this, Britain was losing fewer days 
through strikes than any of her competi- 
tors. 

Mr. O’Hagan said that the Joint 
Statement of Intent on Productivity, 
Prices and Incomes signed by unions 
and employers in December 1964 (L.G. 
1965, p. 100) was significant sign of the 
determination of the Labour Govern- 
ment to find a way out of the inflation 
that had plagued the country for many 
years. 

He also referred to the TUC’s plan to 
subject negotiated wage increases to a 
critical examination—a plan that he said 
would have been unthinkable five or ten 
years ago. The purpose of the plan was 
to influence the negotiators to consider 


the effect of wage increases on other 
industries and unions. The going-it-alone 
policy could be harmful to the longer- 
term interests of the trade union move- 
ment, he said. The experiment was still 
in its early stages, but some union de- 
mands had already been modified after 
discussion with the TUC. 

The speaker believed that the efforts 
being made by the trade union move- 
ment would be made easier because the 
country had a Labour Government com- 
mitted to planning. Part of the plan was 
to put more goods on the market at 
prices that people could afford to pay. 

Mr. O’Hagan concluded by saying 
that he would not have spoken of these 
domestic matters unless he had been 
convinced of the sympathetic attitude of 
Canadian unionists. 


BREEN MELVIN 


Breen Melvin, Vice-President of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada, speaking 
briefly on the co-operative movement in 
Canada, pointed out that the trade un- 
ions and the co-operative movement 
shared a common concern for the wel- 
fare of society in general; and that they 
most often found common ground, al- 
though there were also certain conflicts 
of interest between them. 


T. C. DOUGLAS 


The Economic Council’s latest report, 
stating that income is 25 per cent lower 
in Canada than in the U.S., “showed not 
that the country is poor in capital but 
poor in persons with training and skills,” 
New Democratic Leader, T. C. Douglas, 
told the Canadian Labour Congress con- 
vention. 


Compared with the U.S. where three 
out of 10 go to college, Canada has one 
out of 10 taking higher education. In the 
U.S., 45 per cent have four years’ high 
school education compared with 24 per 
cent in Canada. 

Mr. Douglas said that 700,000 single 
Canadians live on less than $1,500 a 
year, and 23 per cent of families—and 
30 per cent of the labouring class—earn 
less than $3,000 a year. 


“Behind the facade of our affluent 
society, one-third of all Canadians live in 
poverty,” Mr. Douglas said. Redistri- 
bution of national income must begin 
immediately to help eliminate poverty. 

The NDP leader attacked the federal 
Government and Finance Minister 
Mitchell Sharp for what he called the 
“ban-the-boom” budget that was based 
on cutting the money supply to fight 
inflation, rather than increasing the sup- 
ply of consumer goods. 
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United Steelworkers 


Annual Policy Conference 


“The kind of unionism that rests on 
past laurels with its job undone is our 
most dangerous menace,” said William 
Mahoney, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America, at the 
union’s national policy conference in 
Winnipeg, April 21-22. 

In his keynote speech, Mr. Mahoney 
pressed for new machinery within the 
Canadian Labour Congress to deal with 
disputes arising from inter-union raiding. 
The CLC’s constitutional bar against 
raiding raised new explosive elements 
when it recently invoked sanctions 
against the Steelworkers after an arbitra- 
tor found the union guilty of raiding the 
Molders’ Union at Trois Rivieéres, Que. 
It was the Steelworkers’ contention that 
if they had not accepted the members of 
the Molders, the workers would have 
defected to the Quebec-based Confed- 
eration of National Trade Unions, be- 
cause they were dissatisfied with the 
Molders. 


Mr. Mahoney said that the no-raiding 
guarantee in the CLC constitution was 
intended to free unions to organize the 
unorganized, rather than to freeze union 
inadequacy, to embalm lethargy, or to 
prevent a change for the better. 


The Director disclosed that the union 
intends to take full advantage of its 
bargaining position this year in a major 
bid toward closing the gap between 
Canadian and U.S. wages and fringe 
benefits. 

The union contends that productivity 
of the steel industry in Canada is higher 
than in the United States. “If Canadian 
workers in any Canadian industry are 
the best in the world, then they are 


entitled to the highest earnings in the 

world,” he said. 

Other points raised by Mr. Mahoney 
were: 

e that the birth of the CLC has failed 
to lead to mergers of affiliated na- 
tional and international unions oper- 
ating in similar jurisdiction; 

e that affiliation with the CLC does not 
protect any union from membership 
dissatisfaction that might result in 
decertification. 


Mr. Mahoney contended that it was 
the duty of a CLC aifiliate to try to keep 
within the Congress all groups of work- 
ers affiliated with it, not to encourage or 
abet their departure. 


JEAN GERIN-LAJOIE 


Mr. Mahoney’s reflections on CLC 
affiliation were echoed by Jean Gérin- 
Lajoie, director of the union’s Quebec 
district. 

Mr. Gérin-Lajoie said that the 
Molders, with 6,000 members in Canada 
and 2,000 in Quebec, had no technical 
services or French-speaking representa- 
tives in Quebec. 

He asked the 300 delegates attending 
the Steelworkers’ meeting if the CLC 
constitution was compatible with the 
progress of international unions in 
Quebec. Those who were more con- 
cerned with defending an outmoded con- 
stitution than giving adequate represen- 
tation should get out of Quebec, 
Mr. Gérin-Lajoie said. 

“We can do the job in their place. We 
Steelworkers are well equipped to serve 





Recommended Manpower Policies 


George Burt of Ottawa, CLC 
General Vice-President and chair- 
man of the economic affairs com- 
mittee, recommended to Conven- 
tion delegates the following na- 
tional manpower policies: 

e research and forecasting of 
changes in the labour market; 

e adult training centres for re- 
training of those requiring 
higher or different skills; 
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e financial assistance to families 
whose bread winner has to move 
to continue in his trade or 
profession; 
immigrants’ policies related to 
the labour market situation; 
rehabilitation programs for agri- 
cultural and transient workers; 
education to inform employers, 
workers and young people of the 
evolution in the labour market. 





Quebec workers, and we can offer them 
the best union representation there is.” 


HARRY WAISGLASS 


The Economic Council of Canada has 
ignored one of its stated goals—an equit- 
able distribution of income—says Harry 
Waisglass, Research Director for the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

Mr. Waisglass suggested a five-point 
guidepost for reducing inequalities of 
income within the Canadian economy. 
These would entail: 


e disclosure of remuneration for all em- 
ployees (even executives), in the la- 
bour market; 

e encouragement of labour mobility by 
removing obstacles that prevent work- 
ers from taking higher paid jobs; 

e strong Government policies to coun- 
terbalance the power of private corpo- 
rations with appropriate social and 
economic policies and responsible col- 
lective bargaining institutions; 

e equal pay for equal or comparable 
work; 

e Government policies to raise the con- 
sumption levels of the poor. 


Mr. Waisglass said he believes that 
public disclosure of all incomes is jus- 
tified exclusively on economic grounds, 
and that the removal of secrecies is 
necessary to unmask injustices. 


LARRY SEFTON 


The Steelworkers’ Director for local 
District 6, Larry Sefton, called for la- 
bour to launch its own war on poverty. 


Mr. Sefton, who heads 104,000 work- 
ers west of Quebec, criticized employers 
who “freeze the wage line at floor mini- 
mum,” and urged the delegates to work 
to improve the position of the hourly 
wage earner. 

“Jobs alone will not eliminate pover- 
ty,” he said. “The answer is adequate 
incomes for those who work and those 
who are unemployed.” 

Mr. Sefton said governments in 
Canada must first be persuaded to pro- 
vide adequate living wage laws and later 
pay the jobless adequate allowance until 
they are re-employed. 

He criticized unionists for being “too 
preoccupied with their own bread and 
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butter issues to take time to ascertain 
how the other fellow lives.” 


Proposals 


Before the policy conference ended, 
the 300 delegates: 

e gave massive support to a proposal for 
a $1,000,000-month strike fund with 
joint contributions from Canadian and 
American locals of the union; 

e condemned the American war effort 
in Viet Nam, and voted to urge cessa- 
tion of U.S. bomber attacks and more 
United Nations peace action; 

e@ renewed their invitation to the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (ind.) and other un- 
ions covered by the Steelworkers to 
join forces with Steel and form a 
single bargaining force in the base 
metals industries; 

e unanimously passed a resolution call- 
ing on federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments to relieve suffering created 
by the announced shutdown of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation’s Waban 
Iron Mine in Bell Island, New- 
foundland; 

e called for a national medicare plan, a 
guaranteed annual wage, _— shorter 
working hours, extended vacations 
with weekly vacation pay set at 3 per 
cent of annual earnings, reduced in- 
come tax for low income groups, 
federal price controls, an old age pen- 
sion raised to $100 month, and an end 
to court injunctions limiting legal 
picketing. 


5th Convention 


The resolutions committee rejected 
suggestions from Toronto, Hamilton and 
Oshawa locals that a cost-of-living es- 
calator clause be sought in all new con- 
tracts. 


$1 Million a Month 


If the American steel men support the 
move for a strike fund that originated at 
the policy conference of the United 
Steelworkers of America, April 21-22, in 
Winnipeg, the union will start collecting 
$1 a month from 120,000 Canadians 
and 880,000 Americans before Christ- 
mas. 

The strike fund could build up at the 
rate of $1,000,000 a month, and pro- 
vide the union with an important bar- 
gaining tool. 


Pledges U.S. Support 


Joseph Germano, Director of the 
Steelworkers’ 125,000-member Chicago 
district, told Canadian reporters that the 
U.S. organization will help Canadian 
Steelworkers to full wage equality be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

“When we voted on our southern 
differential, the Canadians helped us with 
moral support, and we are going to do 
everything in our power to help you up 
here now,” Mr. Germano said. 

The difference between American and 
Canadian Steelworker’s wages is estimat- 
ed as $1.25 an hour. 


Union Label Trades Department 


Increased emphasis on selective con- 
sumer purchasing by union members and 
greater participation in union label 
affairs was urged by speakers and dele- 
gates to the 5th biannual union label 
convention held in Winnipeg in April. 

The one-day convention of the CLC 
Union Label Department attracted 140 
delegates representing 47 CLC unions 
and 40 federations, labour councils and 
union label councils. 


CLC President Claude Jodoin told 
delegates that Canadian trade unionists 
and their families had annual disposable 
incomes totalling $3-4 billion. “If only 
a part of these hundreds of millions of 
dollars were spent on union label goods 
and services, we could have a tremen- 
dous influence in raising and maintaining 
standards of organized workers.” 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary 
Treasurer of the CLC, took up a similar 
theme in his address, urging selective 
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buying. He stressed the need for action 
to combat the high and rising cost of 
living. 

Delegates reviewed the work of the 
Department during the past two years 
and reiterated support for the appoint- 
ment of a full-time officer. The need for 
co-ordination of activities in the various 
regions to make union label promotion 
more effective was also stressed. 

Officers elected were: President 
Stanley G. Clair, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Vice-Presidents, 
Gérard Rancourt, QFL, and Josephine 
Hallock, Office and Professional Em- 
ployees’ International Union, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Clifford A. Scotton, CLC. 

Provincial Vice-Presidents: W. Swan- 
son, British Columbia; Anne Baranyk, 
Alberta; Art Miles, Saskatchewan; Wil- 
liam Haiko, Manitoba; Saul Fagan, On- 
tario; Saul Linds, Quebec; Gordon Smith, 
Nova Scotia; and Annie Laird, New 
Brunswick. 


CMA Finds 
U.S. Guidelines 
A Sore Spot 


“Canada should be completely ex- 
empted from the so-called guidelines 
which Washington is seeking to have 
applied in its efforts to balance its inter- 
national books,” H. B. Style, President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation told the Manitoba Branch of the 
CMA at a meeting in Winnipeg in 
March. 

Mr. Style sees no reason why Canada 
should suffer from Washington’s policy 
of “so-called voluntary restraint,” under 
which U. S. parent companies are being 
urged to conduct the operations of their 
foreign subsidiaries in such a way as to 
maximize their purchases from the 
United States but to minimize shipments 
to the U.S. 


Owing to an increase of 12 per cent in 
the value of Canada’s merchandise im- 
ports last year—more than twice as 
much as the gain in the value of its 
merchandise exports—there has been 
much discussion about the impact of 
rising imports upon the Canadian econo- 
my, said Mr. Style. 


The volume and character of this 
trade depends to a large degree on the 
economics of manufacturing, he said. 
How important a factor this is can be 
demonstrated by figures released by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, showing 
that no less than 46 per cent of all 
Canadian imports from the U.S. were 
made up of items flowing directly from 
the U.S. parent companies to their sub- 
sidiaries in Canada. 


Canadian Imports 


Since Canadian total U.S. imports that 
year had a value of $5.2 billion, this 
meant that the purchases of these 
Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. parents 
equalled $2.4 billion. “To put the point 
even more forcefully, this figure of $2.4 
billion added up to no less than 31 per 
cent of all Canadian imports,” Mr. Style 
said. 

He stressed that U.S. interest lies in 
repatriating as many American dollars as 
it can and encouraging the foreign sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. parent companies to do 
more of their buying from their parents 


Continued on Page 326 
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Toward more effective manpower adjustment 


Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of 


Citizenship and Immigration, told the 


annual meeting of the Personnel As- 
sociation of Hamilton in March that 
management must reassure employees 
about their place in a changing tech- 
nology or lose their co-operation on 
problems stemming from technological 
change. 

The Minister said that, to be success- 
ful, a manpower adjustment program at 
the plant or industry level should meet 
the requirements for new occupational 
skills, allow for the adjustment of in- 
dividuals to changing work situations, 
and maintain a constructive labour-man- 
agement relationship. 

Mr. Marchand believes that the par- 
ties in a collective bargaining relation- 
ship should jointly research the problems 
of manpower adjustment. He said that 
joint consultation and participation in 
manpower planning could contribute 
much to the workers’ understanding of 
technological change, as well as create a 
positive atmosphere for developing job 
security measures. 

He stated further that effective collec- 
tive bargaining depends on getting an 
objective appraisal of all the facts, and 


that this appraisal could be obtained 
only through research programs spon- 
sored by both parties to the collective 
agreement. Its aim would be to unearth 
data which could be developed and 
analyzed away from the destructive pres- 
sures of the bargaining table. 

He reminded his audience that the 
federal Government is prepared to 
finance 50 per cent of the over-all cost 
of such a research program, “provided 
that where a collective bargaining rela- 
tionship exists, the program is a result of 
joint consultation between the parties.” 

He said that when the Government 
established the Manpower Consultative 
Service in 1963 (L.G., Nov. 1963, p. 
999; June 1964, p. 460) it demonstrated 
recognition of its responsibility to pro- 
vide assistance to industry and labour 
for manpower adjustment problems. 

“The basic objective of the new De- 
partment of Manpower will be to bring 
together people and opportunity,” con- 
cluded Mr. Marchand. “We must make 
opportunity a living reality in the work- 
ing lives of many more Canadians, if 
Canada is to achieve full employment, 
national growth and social progress.” 


Canada’s educationally handicapped—who are they? 


Canada’s educationally handicapped 
are the men and women who did not go 
beyond Grade 8 in their schooling, says 
Prof. Timothy Reid, a lecturer in 
Economics, and the Co-ordinator of 
Secondary School Affairs at York Uni- 
versity, Toronto. Speaking to a confer- 
ence on “The Automation Challenge” 
sponsored by the Labour College of 
Canada and the Workers’ Educational 
Association in Toronto during March, 
Prof. Reid said that a person in this 
category is handicapped for two reasons. 
His low level of formal education is 
first a barrier to getting a job, and then, 
a continuing barrier to his being paid 
enough so that his wife and children can 
join the “affluent society” around them. 

Prof. Reid pointed out that even 
though 96 per cent of all married men 
participate in the labour force, this still 
leaves over 100,000 married men with 
no recorded desire to work and no in- 
come from work. Similarly, the statistic 
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that 2 per cent of the married men in 
the labour force are looking for jobs and 
cannot get them means that 60,000 men, 
each with a wife and children, have no 
income from work. 

“As long as the principle exists that 
‘work’ should be the only moral cer- 
tification for ‘income’, a person’s income 
is closely tied to his level of education,” 
he said. 

The educationally handicapped account 
for well over half of Canada’s unem- 
ployed and constitute 60 per cent of all 
welfare cases, Prof. Reid said. In the 
world of automation, an inadequate edu- 
cation will mean a life of poverty. 
“The rags-to-riches story of a boy with 
Grade 8 education starting as an office 
boy and becoming company president is 
today a monstrous myth—and it will be 
nostalgic nonsense in the age of automa- 
tion.” 


Income tax increased 
on higher incomes 


Personal income tax was increased by 
varying amounts on medium and higher 
incomes, and reduced slightly on low 
incomes, effective June 1, by changes 
announced by the Hon. Mitchell Sharp, 
Minister of Finance, in his budget 
speech in the House of Commons on 
March 29. It was estimated that the 
changes would produce an additional 
$140,000,000 of revenue in the 1966-67 
fiscal year, and $210,000,000 in a full 
year. 

The changes were to be made by 
substituting a 20-per-cent reduction in 
income tax for the 10-per-cent reduction 
introduced last year. But whereas the 
previous limit of the tax reduction was 
$600, the new limit is $20. 

The net effect of these changes will be 
that single taxpayers with incomes of 
$2,500 or less, and married taxpayers 
with two dependent children and in- 
comes of $4,000 or less, will pay slightly 
less income tax. All taxpayers with high- 
er incomes than these will pay more. 

Regulations regarding charitable dona- 
tions are made stricter, in that only 
donations to charitable organizations 
that register and file annual returns of 
information will be deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. Donations to certain 
charitable organizations outside Canada 
will also be allowed as deductions. 

Measures designed to contain inflation 
by encouraging business concerns to 
postpone capital outlays, included a spe- 
cial refundable tax of 5 per cent on 
corporations’ cash profits above $30,000 
(bearing 5 per cent interest), payable 
for 18 months beginning May 1; and a 
reduction in capital cost allowances for 
the next 18 months on most building 
and machinery items. 

A postponement of 10 per cent of the 
construction program of federal depart- 
ments intended for the 1966-67 fiscal 
year was also announced as a measure 
aimed at checking inflation. 

The sales tax on production equip- 
ment and machinery is to be reduced to 
6 per cent from 11 per cent on April 1, 
1967 and eliminated entirely on April 1, 
1968. The sales tax of 11 per cent is 
removed immediately on production ma- 
chinery and tools used for shaping and 
moulding materials. 

The budget forecast an increase in 
gross national product of 8/2 per cent 
this year, slowed down from 9 per cent 
by budget changes. 

A budgetary deficit of $150,000,000, 
based on expenditures of $8,450,000,000 
and revenues of $8,300,000,000, was 
forecast for the 1966-67 fiscal year. 
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Agreement signed by Quebec civil servants 


A strike of Quebec provincial civil 
servants was averted by a last-minute 
settlement between the Government and 
the Syndicat professionnel des fonction- 
naires provinciaux (CSN), that has 
bargaining rights for 40,000 civil serv- 
ants and manual workers. About 65 per 
cent of the Government employees voted 
in favour of the two-year contract, the 
cost of which the Government estimates 
at $20,000,000. 

Average salary increases under the 
agreement will amount to $342 in the 
first year and $162 in the second year. 
Manual workers will get an average in- 
crease of $504 in the two-year period. 
Part-time employees will receive an in- 
crease of five cents an hour in the fiscal 
year 1966-67 and six cents in 1967-68. 
Employees who work more than 324 
hours a week will be paid overtime at 
the rate of time and a half. 

A feature of the agreement is that it 
adopts the Rand Formula, under 
which all civil servants must pay dues 
whether they belong to the union or not. 


A condition of its adoption, however, 
is that the union must prove that it 
represents 70 per cent of those eligible 
for membership. 

One of the conditions of the contract 
is that a new classification system for 
civil servants will be put into effect in 
November. 

In future, when promotions are being 
made, only employees at the top of the 
list of successful candidates will be con- 
sidered. In the past, the Government 
selected candidates for promotion from 
the whole list of those who had passed 
the examination. The new method is 
intended to do away with favouritism. 

The agreement also provides perma- 
nent employment for government em- 
ployees who have successfully completed 
a trial period. Newly hired manual work- 
ers, if found suitable, will be made 
permanent after a short period of time; 
and other civil servants will be hired on 
a three-months basis. As recently as six 
years ago, it was usual for civil servants 
to expect dismissal whenever there was a 
change of government. The agreement 
will provide security against this practice. 


N.S. Government survey examines collective agreements 


About 57 per cent of organized labour 
covered by collective agreements have a 
normal 40-hour work week or less, ac- 
cording to a Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour pilot survey of 150 collective 
agreements. 

The survey, conducted by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Division of the 
Department, examined collective agree- 
ment provisions under three headings— 
union security, employees’ security and 
economic factors. 

It was disclosed that about 71 per cent 
of the agreements were to remain in 
effect for two or three years, and that 
the Rand Formula, which provides that 
the employer must deduct an amount 
equivalent to union dues by check-off 
from all employees in the bargaining 
unit, applied in 25 per cent of the sur- 
veyed agreements. 

In 36 per cent of the contracts, check- 
off of union dues was compulsory for all 
employees within a bargaining unit. In 
the trade industry it was higher, owing 
to the fact that almost one half, or 45 
per cent, of the agreements provided for 
compulsory check-off of union dues for 
all employees within the unit. 

Under employees’ security, the provi- 
sions showed that when promotions, 
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layoffs or rehirings are to take place, the 
majority of employees will stipulate that 
seniority be considered along with other 
factors. And about half of the contracts 
called for plant seniority, whereas 11 per 
cent had no seniority provisions. 

On the subject of economic factors, 
the survey pointed out that approximate- 
ly 66 per cent of agreements provide for 
eight to nine public or paid holidays a 
year. The most common rate for time 
worked on a paid holiday is double time, 
and 76 per cent of the agreements pro- 
vide for more than one week’s vacation 
with pay a year. For work in excess of 
normal daily or weekly hours, the survey 
revealed that almost 73 per cent, or 109 
agreements, call for time-an-one-half. 

Nova Scotia’s Minister of Labour N. 
Layton Fergusson, who released the re- 
sults of the pilot survey, said that a 
comprehensive study of collective agree- 
ments currently in effect in the Province 
will be made this summer by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Division. The 
study is being devised to analyze work- 
ing conditions and fringe benefits, and to 
help forecast the impact on collective 
bargaining of technological and econo- 
mic changes. 


Retraining and 
further training 


A report titled, “Retraining and 
Further Training” by Dr. Gil Schonning, 
Assistant Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, was published a short time ago 
by the Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, as part of a study of various 
aspects of vocational training undertaken 
by the Committee. 


The preface to the report says, “Dr. 
Schonning’s report is a pilot project, 
based on a series of case studies in six 
countries . . . It describes how retraining 
was carried out to meet technological 
changes in a number of typical enter- 
prises. It seeks to show the respective 
roles which have to be played by the 
government, the undertaking and the in- 
dividual in the adaptation of workers 
whose skill, through no fault of their 
own, has become out of date.” 

The report is divided into three parts. 
Part I describes the study on which it 
was based and the way in which it was 
carried out, and outlines some of the 
results obtained. Part II is a summary of 
the six case studies comprising the study; 
and Part III gives a separate description 
of each of the studies. 

The case studies were conducted in six 
countries: The United Kingdom, 
Sweden, the United States, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Canada. The subject of the 
Canadian study was the experience of a 
paperboard mill. 


International Council 
of Women holds meeting 


The 18th Triennial Council meeting 
of the International Council of Women 
was held in Tehran on May 14-16. 


Representing autonomous organiza- 
tions of women in 56 countries, ICW is 
a non-governmental body in consultative 
status with the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and has con- 
tributed statements to specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations on a wide 
variety of social matters. 

The 10-member Canadian delegation 
was headed by Mrs. H. H. Steen of 
Vancouver, president of the National 
Council of Women of Canada. 

Theme of this year’s meeting was 
“Ancient Values in Modern Settings.” 
The Council reviewed 1963-1966 action 
and made plans for the next three years. 
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B.C. third province to set up women’s bureau 


Mrs. Christine Waddell, industrial re- 
lations officer with the Women’s Bureau 
of the B.C. Department of Labour, has 
been appointed Director of the Bureau, 


the Minister of Labour, Hon. Leslie R. 


Peterson announced in May. 
British Columbia is the third province 


to establish an agency for the handling 


of questions related to women workers. 
A Women’s Bureau was set up in the 
Ontario Department of Labour in 1963 
and a similar service was organized in 
the Saskatchewan Labour Department in 
1964. 

Addressing the Legislative Assembly 
earlier this year, Mr. Peterson traced 
the steps leading to the establishment 
of this branch, from the initial appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Christine Waddell as an 
industrial relations officer a year ago 
(L.G., April 1965, p. 310). That ap- 
pointment was made, he said, to bring 
about a wider understanding of the con- 
tribution of women’s employment, made 
necessary in the face of steadily increas- 
ing women’s participation in the labour 
force of the province. 

The work of the new bureau will be 
the study of legislation affecting women, 
the compilation of information concern- 
ing the age composition of the female 
labour force of the province, training 


Canada will play host 
to 24 countries 


Canada will play host to 24 countries 
from North and South America and the 
Caribbean, when about 400 delegates, 
advisers and observers converge on 
Ottawa, September 12-23, for the 8th 
American Regional Conference of 
Member States of the International 
Labour Organization. 

The Conference will open its plenary 
session in the House of Commons. There 
will be two technical committees, one 
on manpower planning and employment 
policy in economic development, and the 
other on the role of social security and 
improved living and working standards 
in social and economic development. 
The Conference will also debate the 
Director-General’s report concerning 
current labour problems and_ the 
progress made since the last Conference 
five years ago. 

Each country is expected to send a 
tripartite delegation consisting of two 
Government delegates and one delegate 
each to represent Employers and 
Workers. 

This is the first time the Conference 
has been held outside of Latin America. 
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and employment opportunities for wom- 
en workers, and benefits and practices 
affecting them. The results of its studies 
will be available to employees, trade 
unions, employers and other interested 
groups. In the course of its work, the 
bureau will establish connections with 
public and private agencies, women’s 
groups, employer organizations, the 
federal Department of Labour and other 
provincial departments of labour in or- 
der to facilitate exchange of information 
concerning women in employment. 

Mr. Peterson expressed appreciation 
for the assistance and guidance given by 
the Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
Canada Department of Labour, in for- 
mulating terms of reference for the new 
branch. 


The Nova Scotia Minister of Labour, 
Hon. N. Layton Fergusson, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. Jean 
Dobson to the post of administrative 
secretary of the Department. She has 
served several years as a departmental 
economist. 


Change in regulations 
for moving grants 


Changes in the regulations for moving 
grants to workers thrown out of jobs by 
the closing or cutback of major indus- 
tries in small communities were an- 
nounced during April in the House of 
Commons by Hon. Jean Marchand, Min- 
ister of Citizenship and Immigration. 

He told the Commons that the Man- 
power Mobility Program, which went 
into effect last year (L.G., June 1965, 
p. 486), provided grants to move work- 
ers to new jobs only if they had been 
employed for four of the previous six 
months. 

Under the change, the Minister is able 
to designate areas in which workers will 
be eligible for grants without the waiting 
period. The resettlement allowance can 
now be made in a matter of days after 
employment has been found. 


Trade unionist 
dies in Brussels 


Walter Schevenels, General Secretary 
of the European Regional Organization 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, and Secretary of the 
Trade Union Advisory Committee of 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, died in Brussels on 
March 6. He was 71 years old. 


Industrial fatalities 
annual report in July 


The Department of Labour received 
reports on 1,263 employment fatalities 
in Canada during 1965, the Economics 
and Research Branch says in its annual 
review. The revised total for 1964 was 
SZ0; 

The annual review of industrial fatali- 
ties was previously published in the May 
number of the LABOUR GAZETTE. This 
year the review has been expanded—it 
covers employment injuries, non-fatal 
and fatal, and includes more statistical 
tables than formerly—and will be pub- 
lished in the issue one month later, 
which, because of the change in dating 
that took effect with the January- 
February number, will be the July issue. 


Competition keen 
for farm labour 


Canada’s buoyant economy and high 
employment are creating greater compe- 
tition for seasonal farm labour, Tom 
Kent, Deputy Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, told a March meeting 
of the National Agricultural Manpower 
Committee in Ottawa. Mr. Kent, chair- 
man of the Committee, said that efforts 
to recruit farm workers during harvest 
time must be redoubled. 


Most of the provinces are anticipating 
a shortage of seasonal workers, but dele- 
gates from Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
expressed more concern over the lack 
of specialized workers. Ontario, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan have made plans to 
increase their employment of Indians. 


To help the critical situation, the 
National Employment Service is setting 
up a number of temporary offices, and is 
planning to visit new recruitment areas, 
such as the outports of Newfoundland. 
Mr. Kent stressed the importance of the 
federal Government’s having a “one- 
agency” approach to farm manpower to 
ensure co-ordination with provincial 
programs. 

He also urged delegates to meet at 
least twice a year. 

Future meetings are expected to dis- 
cuss expanded training programs, and in- 
tensive study of wages and working con- 
ditions, fringe benefits, and continuity 
for seasonal and short-term work. 

This latest meeting was attended by 
provincial Deputy Ministers of Agricul- 
ture, federal Deputy Ministers of Agri- 
culture and Labour, and other senior 
officials of federal and provincial De- 
partments. 
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Fringe benefit “first” 
in collective agreement 


Municipal employees in Kapuskasing, 


Ontario, have achieved a Canadian 
fringe-benefit “first” in a _ collective 
agreement. 


The agreement, between the town and 
Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
Local 369, provides that if any social 
legislation enacted results in reduced 
employer contributions to existing health 
or welfare programs, these reductions 
will be used to increase other employee 
benefits. 

The agreement also calls for an 
across-the-board wage increase, raising 
the rate for labourers to $2.62 by May 
1, 1968. The increase is in four 13-cent 
stages, effective February 1, 1966, No- 
vember 1, 1966, August 1, 1967, and 
May 1, 1968. 

The contract covers 40 clerical and 
manual workers and is effective until 
January 31, 1969. Salaried employees 
get a monthly increase of $90 in four 
$22.50 stages. 


Canadian woman wins 
photogrammetric award 


Mrs. J. F. Fleming, a member of the 
staff of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, was recently named 
by the American Society of Photo- 
grammetry as winner of an award for a 
paper on solar altitude nomograms, pre- 
senting a solution to some problems of 
converting aerial surveys to maps. Mrs. 
J. F. Fleming is the first Canadian and 
the first woman to win such an award 
from the Society. 

The paper also contained a conversion 
table of longitude to time, and photo 
templates, or patterns, for wide-angle 
and super-wide-angle survey cameras. 
Copies have been requested by photo- 
grammetrists around the world. Mrs. 
Fleming holds a degree in mathematics 
and physics from the University of 
British Columbia and had done scientific 
research at the National Research 
Council. 


Women medical students 
on the increase 


The Canadian Medical Association 
Journal recently published results of a 
survey of women medical students and 
graduates in Canada undertaken by Dr. 
Carol Buck, Dr. Mary Scoffield and Dr. 
O. H. Warwick of the University of 
Western Ontario in London. The survey 
shows that women now account for 11.4 
per cent of the student body in Canadian 
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medical schools, compared with 7 per 
cent eight years ago. 

The survey further revealed that the 
presence of young children was the most 
important factor in determining married 
women doctors’ decisions to stay in 
medical work. Ninety-five per cent of 
the graduates who were unmarried were 
in full-time practice, and 63 per cent of 
the married women without children, 
and 49 per cent of the women with 
children were actively pursuing their 
medical career. 


Labour-management panel 
endorses “Utopia” 


A vision of a Utopian existence 
emerged from a recently completed 
year-long study by the 14-member Na- 
tional Commission on Technology, Au- 
tomation and Economic Progress in the 
United States. The group was created by 
Congress and appointed by President 
Johnson to study technological unem- 
ployment and related problems (L.G. 
1963,:p; 1070): 

The Commission predicted that by 
1975, 42,800,000, or one out of two 
workers in the United States, will wear a 
white collar. This would be up 38 per 
cent from 31,200,000 in 1964, with the 
biggest increase in demand for profes- 
sional and technical workers. 


The number of blue-collar workers in 
1975 will total 29,900,000, an increase 
of 17 per cent from 25,500,000 in 1964. 
There will, however, be almost no in- 
crease in the 3,600,000 common labour- 
ers now employed, the study said. 

Total employment in 1975 is forecast 
at 88,700,000, an increase of 26 per cent 
from the 1964 level of 70,400,000. 

Among the recommendations in the 
210-page report were: 

e a minimum of $3,000 a year for every 

U.S. family; 

e a government-sponsored job for the 
hard-core jobless; 

e free education for two years after high 
school graduation; 

e regular “white-collar” 

“blue-collar” workers; 
e increased social security benefits, and 

reformed and more generous public 

welfare programs. 


salaries for 


Almost every recommendation drew 
unanimous support from the panel, which 
included prominent citizens of diverse 
viewpoints such as board chairman 
Thomas J. Watson Jr. of International 
Business Machines Corp., and Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers Union. 


First claim authorized 
under Canada-U.S. pact 


Approval of the first claim for finan- 
cial assistance because of hardship 
inflicted as a result of the Canada-U.S, 
auto free trade agreement, (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., p. 13) was given by the U.S, 
Government in April. It involves the pay- 
ment of federal aid to 200 employees of 
the Ford Motor Company parts depot at 
Pennsauken, N.J., who were laid off 
because of the transfer of operations to 
Canada. 

The workers are eligible to receive 
supplementary state unemployment ben- 
efits up to $67 a week. The total cost to 
the Government will not be large, be- 
cause most of the men have found em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

For the United Automobile Workers, 
which filed the original claim, it repre- 
sented an important test case of the 
adjustment assistance provisions that ap- 
ply both to companies and employees 
who suffer hardship as a result of the 
agreement. 


U.S. on-the-job training 
approved for 104,000 


In the three years in which on-the-job 
training under the United States Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
(L.G. 1963, p. 280) has been in effect, 
training for 104,000 persons has been 
approved, a recent report states. Of 
these, 30,000 have completed training, 
and 90 per cent have been hired by the 
employers giving the training. 

The report says that on-the-job train- 
ing is probably the best tool for match- 
ing men and jobs—a function that is 
becoming increasingly important as the 
economy moves toward full employment 
and skill shortages intensify. 


Appointed to 
Human Rights Commission 
Ethel McLellan, Director of the 


Women’s Bureau, Ontario Department 
of Labour, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission. The appointment was an- 
nounced in February by the Hon. H. L. 
Rowntree, Ontario’s Minister of Labour. 

The Commission seeks to guarantee 
equality of opportunity in employment 
and public accommodation. It maintains 
that all people are free and equal in 
dignity and rights. 

Mrs. McLellan has been working close- 
ly with the Commission on matters con- 
cerning discrimination and equal em- 
ployment opportunities for women. 
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B.C. mechanical construction industry studies manpower supply and demand 


The main challenge now facing labour 
and management in the mechanical con- 
struction industry of British Columbia is 
how to get the men now working in it 
more fully occupied, according to a re- 
‘cently published study that was commis- 
‘sioned by the trustees of the Journeymen 
‘Training and Industry Promotion Fund 
of the pipefitting industry of British 
Columbia. 

The study, “An Assessment of the 
Skilled Manpower Requirements of the 
Mechanical Construction Industry of 
British Columbia 1970,” was carried out 
by Joseph B. Ward and Associates (Intl.) 
Ltd., consulting economists and engi- 
neers, and John de Wolf, consulting 
economist. 


The Journeymen Training and In- 
dustry Promotion Fund is described in 
the introduction to the report as “a joint 
effort of management and labour created 
to provide the means of coming to grips 
with difficulties which beset the me- 
chanical and plumbing contractor and his 
employees.” It was established in a col- 
lective agreement signed by the Me- 
chanical Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion, the bargaining agent for the con- 
tractors, and local 170 of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Industry, which represented the em- 
ployees. 

“For the union and its membership, 
opportunities for higher annual incomes 
lie primarily in the lengthening of the 
effective man-year,” the study says. 
“This process appears most clearly possi- 
ble through the diversification and up- 
grading of skills. 

“For management in the industry, the 
opportunity exists to meet increased con- 
struction demand to 1970 without seri- 
ous disruption because of manpower 
shortages or manpower deficiencies. This 
disruption may be avoided, in part, by 
an attack on the problems of frictional 
unemployment through measures in 
manpower allocation and utilization.” 


No Contradiction 


The report says that these objectives 
for labour and management are not con- 
tradictory, but that they suggest new 
avenues of joint effort and co-operation. 
“The foundation of co-operative pro- 
grams already achieved in the industry 
suggest the framework in which they can 
be met.” 

Notwithstanding what has been said 
by federal and provincial governments in 
Canada about a shortage of skilled man- 
power in a number of trades, the study 
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insists that in this particular branch of 
the construction industry there is at pres- 
ent no shortage. On the contrary, there 
is a surplus of manpower, and there is no 
reason for trying to bring more skilled 
workers into the industry. 


The study contends, however, that 
there is a need for readjustments in the 
use of manpower in the industry. For 
example, a “commercial” plumber, 
steamfitter or sprinkler fitter journeyman 
with experience in more than one line of 
work may be employed throughout most 
of the year. On the other hand, a more 
narrowly specialized “industrial” pipefit- 
ter or welder—whether journeyman or 
otherwise—who is qualified in only one 
line, may be employed for little more 
than half the year. 


Imbalance 


“It is in these areas of supply/demand 
imbalance, and not in a manpower short- 
age per se, that the deficiencies of the 
industry’s manpower resource arise,” the 
report says. 

“While a part of the manpower under- 
utilization is caused by seasonal varia- 
tions and chronic and voluntary unem- 
ployment, the bulk of the annual time 
loss—estimated at the equivalent of 
three months—stems from frictional 
unemployment: the time lost between 
jobs. ...It was this degree of frictional 
loss that contributed largely to rates of 
unemployment in the total manpower 
resource of 6.3 per cent in September 
and 8.9 per cent in October. 

“From two surveys conducted during 
this two-month period, it was the ‘one 
skill’ and ‘industrial’ craft workers who 
suffered most heavily from both the inci- 
dence and severity of unemployment. In 
all craft groups, it was the ‘two skill’ 
workers who suffered least.” 

The report reaches the conclusion 
that, by 1970, “the net shortage among 
total manpower resource will be severe 
only if the present man-year of 1,244 
man-hours is not increased through more 
effective utilization. Given this increase 
to an average of 1,525 man-hours (or 
1,400 man-hours in ‘industrial’ trades 
and 1,700 man-hours in ‘commercial’), 
and allowing for a moderate increase in 
productivity, the net shortage of skilled 
manpower in the industry will be 125 
men. If, however, the present utilization 
level is allowed to persist, the net short- 
age will be 849 men.” 


Recommendations 


The study recommends three measures 
designed to restore the balance between 


the supply of manpower and the demand 
for it by 1970: 


ein recruiting apprentices over and 
above contractual levels, priority should 
be given, first, to plumber apprentices 
and second, to steamfitter apprentices 
with no change in the present ratio of 
sprinkler fitter apprentices; 


e certain transfers into commercial 
construction by holders of travel cards 
and permits with basic ‘commercial’ 
skills, as demand arises; 


e establishment of retraining pro- 
grams to correct the remaining lack of 
balance between supply and demand by 
increasing mobility of workers between 
basic craft groups. 


The report remarks that “as the diver- 
sification of skills appears undeniably to 
be the surest protection against protract- 
ed periods of frictional unemployment 
(as well as a basis for improved man- 
power allocation to maintain a running 
equilibrium), a substantial increase in 
training programs leading to added 
proficiencies and certifications by in- 
dividual workers is recommended for the 
existing ‘one skill’ bulk of the manpower 
resource.” It advises strongly against 
bringing any more ‘one skill’ recruits 
into the industry. 


David Dubinsky resigns 
as President of ILGWU 


David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union resigned in New York City on 
April 12, after 34 years as president of 
the 360,000-member union. 

During his long term in office, Mr. 
Dubinsky helped his union weather an 
anti-trust charge, an accusation of racial 
discrimination within the ILGWU and 
an effort to divide the union by forma- 
tion of a union-within-the-union. 

Mr. Dubinsky can look back on the 
creation of a national retirement fund, 
considered by him to be a major land- 
mark in the union’s welfare program. He 
also established a “master-agreements 
department” to deal with the large con- 
cerns that have developed in the indus- 
try, and guidelines for future collective 
bargaining. 

Secretary-treasurer Louis Stulberg, a 
Polish-born ex-cutter, who has worked 
closely with Mr. Dubinsky since 1959 
overseeing the union’s business empire, 
has been named as successor. 
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Migrant Flow Important to Canadian Economy 


If net emigration becomes three-quar- 
ters of net immigration, assuming that 
the wealth and occupational status of 
migrants remain constant, Canada will 
experience a “balance” in dollar terms 


from its migrant flows, although it 
chalked up a gain in the 1951-61 
decade, Prof. Bruce W. Wilkinson, 


Department of Economics and Political 
Science, University of Saskatchewan, 
said in a report titled, Studies in the 
Economics of Education. A loss would 
be inevitable if net emigration passed the 
three-quarters level of immigration. 

Published as No. 4 in the Occasional 
Papers series by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, the report states that net migra- 
tion “has clearly been an important 
source of human, physical and monetary 
capital to the Canadian economy in the 
decade beginning in mid-1951. 

“From these observations,” he con- 
tinued, “it should be evident that it is 
important to look beyond the absolute 
numbers of persons involved in interna- 
tional migration and consider the dollar 
values of the human capital flows as 
well.” 

Prof. Wilkinson outlines a “phenom- 
enal acceleration” in the growth of both 
educational enrolment and expenditure 
in Canada during the past two decades. 
From 1943-44 to 1953-54, elementary 
and secondary school enrolments in Can- 
ada rose from 2,061,000 to 2,709,000, 
an increase of 648,000. The next 10 
years witnessed an expansion of four 
times this amount, bringing the number 
of students to 4,790,000. The author also 
noted the rapidly rising increase in full- 
time university enrolment—from 36,000 
students in the early years of World 


War II to 158,000 in 1963-64, an 
increase of nearly 440 per cent. 

The percentage increases in spending 
have been even greater, the author said. 
In the 20-year period, 1943-1963, out- 
lays for formal education rose from 
$218 million to $2,479 million, an ex- 
pansion of 1,137 per cent. 

These increases were not confined to 
purely academic schools and universities. 
Since the passing of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act in 
December 1960, federal approval has 
been granted for the building or improv- 
ing of 730 technical and vocational high 
schools, trade schools and technological 
institutes. By mid-1965, an additional 
250,000 students were provided with ac- 
commodation at an estimated construc- 
tion cost of $800 million. 


End Not in Sight 


Nor is the end of this mammoth ex- 
pansion in sight. A table reveals that 
outlays for 1971 in constant 1957 dol- 
lars, are expected to more than double 
their 1961-62 levels, and by 1981 will be 
much more than three times the amount 
of two decades before. 

The author said that economists are 
now devoting considerable attention to 
this part of the economy that, in 
Canada, accounts for approximately 5 
per cent of the gross national product, 
and is expected to rise to 7 per cent 
within 10 years. 


Chapter 1 reviews and assesses the 
major avenues economists have followed 
while drawing a parallel between educa- 
tion and economic growth. Chapter 2 
estimates the human capital investments 
represented by Canadian immigration 
and emigration. It also considers the 


GNP Momentum Continues To New High 


The momentum that has carried the 
Gross National Product to successive 
new high levels since 1961 continued 
throughout 1965, when a 9.7 per cent 
increase raised the current dollar value 
to $52.0 billion, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported. 

Price increases have become evident 
in the economy as it moved closer to full 
utilization of its resources, the report 
continued. There was a 3 per cent in- 
crease in price levels generally last year, 
and this reduced the 9.7 per cent gain in 
total output to about 6.6 per cent in real 
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terms—that is, in actual volume, after 
having discounted the price rise. 

“The year as a whole saw gains over a 
wide range of economic activity,” the 
DBS report said. “The scene was per- 
haps dominated by the strength of in- 
vestment in non-residential construction, 
and in machinery and equipment, which 
were 17 per cent above 1964 levels, with 
particular emphasis in the manufacturing 
industry and in electric power, gas and 
water utilities. 

“The capacity of the construction in- 
dustry was strained during the year, for 


dollar magnitudes of these movements of 
people, in relation to each other, to total 
educational outlays and to other perti- 
nent economic magnitudes. 

Chapter 3 contains a discussion of two 
methods of determining how much and 
what type of education and training the 
Canadian labour force requires. Several 
factors influencing the level of education 
that employers expect of potential em- 
ployees are examined. Conclusions are 
then drawn regarding the merits of fur- 
ther research using these methods. 

Prof. Wilkinson explains that through- 
out the two empirical chapters little at- 
tention is given to developing compre- 
hensive public policy recommendations. 
Emphasis is placed upon the develop- 
ment of the techniques of investigation. 
It is the author’s hope that this develop- 
ment will assist in focusing the reader’s 
attention on the many questions that 
remain unanswered, thus _ stimulating 
much additional research into the rela- 
tionship between education and econom- 
ic growth. 

The Department’s series of ‘“occa- 
sional papers” contain the results of spe- 
cial technical or semi-technical studies 
undertaken from time to time in the 
course of research carried out by the 
Economics and Research Branch, the 
complete results of which are not includ- 
ed in the Branch’s regular series of re- 
ports. 

The authors of these papers explore 
many aspects of their research findings 
and assume responsibility for the state- 
ments made and opinions expressed; 
these should not be interpreted as official 
thinking or policy of the Department. 

The report is available from the 
Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. Price 
$2.50. Catalogue No. L2-26/4. 


in addition to business construction, 
Government outlays on new fixed capital 
rose steeply. These latter outlays are 
included in overall Government expendi- 
ture on goods and services, which rose by 
11 per cent, with the main impetus com- 
ing from the provincial and municipal 
Governments. 

“Personal consumption once again ac- 
counted for the major part of the gain in 
Gross National Product, as the increase 
of 8 per cent, buoyed by rapidly rising 
labour income and expansion of credit 
purchasing, contributed $2.4 billion to- 
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ward the total increase in the Gross 
National Product of $4.6 billion. 

“The demand for goods and services 
increased at the same rate, although 
within goods, the relative strength of 
demand for durable goods was more 
pronounced, particularly for automobiles, 
sales of which continued to increase 
strongly for the fourth successive year. 

“In response to the high level of de- 
mand, labour income rose _ rapidly 
throughout the year to average 11 per 


cent above 1964. The increase was at- 
tributable to expanded employment op- 
portunities, and to wage rate increases in 
excess of those experienced in the previ- 
ous year. 


Acceleration Observed 


“Some acceleration of price increases 
was observed in 1965, as well as a 
broadening of the areas over which these 
increases were being experienced. In the 





consumer field, price increases in food 
and services were most significant, and 
price increases in construction appeared 
to be appreciably higher in non-residen- 
tial work. 

“Although price increases were more 
widespread in 1965, certain price reduc- 
tions should be noted in the selling 
prices of the motor vehicle industry, 
petroleum refineries and sugar refiner- 
ies,” it was reported. 


ILO Criticizes Apartheid Policy In South Africa 


A special report issued by the Inter- 


national Labour Office in April says the 


labour policies associated with apartheid 
are “a built-in inflationary factor” in the 


South African economy. 


The report, second of a series submit- 
ted each year to the International La- 
bour Conference by ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse, was prepared 
in accordance with the Declaration con- 
cerning the Policy of Apartheid adopted 
by the Conference in 1964 (L.G., Mar. 
1964, p. 208; Aug. 1964, p. 687). The 
first report outlined possible policies and 
measures needed to complement the ILO 
program for the elimination of apartheid 
in labour matters. 

In addition to examining the economic 
consequences of apartheid, the second 
report reviews recent steps in implement- 
ing the policy of apartheid and summa- 
rizes the latest development in the 
United Nations and the ILO regarding 
South Africa. 


Information from Other Sources 


Because the South African Govern- 
ment has failed to respond to ILO re- 
quests to report annually on South 
African law and practice in regard to the 
abolition of forced labour and of penal 
sanctions, freedom of association and 
collective bargaining and the elimination 
of discrimination in employment, the in- 
formation was received from _ other 
sources. 

In its final chapter the report brings 
out the need for a radical change in race 
relations in South Africa as being neces- 
sary for the country’s economic and 
social growth, and emphasizes the contri- 
bution that a South Africa free of apar- 
theid could make to the development of 
the African continent as a whole. 

Dealing with the economic issue, the 
report asserts that the policy of apar- 
theid is a form of human waste in 
economic as well as social terms. 
Apartheid labour policies create or ag- 
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gravate shortages of labour. They per- 
petuate instability of manpower and low 
productivity, and they abstract from the 
economy a substantial volume of Afri- 
can labour. 


Hindrance to Labour 


The report said that these policies 
prevent labour from being used where it 
is needed on the sole ground of race; 
they artificially obstruct the flow of 
potential skilled manpower of which 
South African industry stands in growing 
need; and they contribute to the growth 
of bottlenecks in transport and other 
essential public services. 

South Africa is aware of these contra- 
dictions, the report states. Industry has 
taken the main initiative in trying to 


remove or to alleviate them, and al- 
though the recognized trade union move- 
ment is divided in principle, white trade 
unions in practice appear willing to at- 
tempt to change, provided that the white 
worker’s position of privilege is assured. 

The Government also is prepared to 
admit a certain degree of flexibility in 
the application of the colour bar, and 
there is growing evidence that, in the 
absence of a sufficient supply of white 
workers, non-white labour is moving in- 
to jobs previously reserved for whites. 

But in view of the ultimate political 
implications of the rise of non-white 
workers in the industrial hierarchy, the 
report said, the Government seeks to 
keep this movement under control—even 
at the expense of greater prosperity. 





Wage Schedules Prepared In March 


During March, the Department of 
Labour prepared 271 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the fede- 
ral Government and its Crown corpora- 
tions in various areas of Canada, for 
works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and certain services. 
In the same period, 150 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 126 contracts that contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause were award- 
ed by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority and the Departments of De- 
fence Production, Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Post Office, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in March for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 144 $1,926,319.00 
Northern Affairs 1 695,709.00 
Post Office 6 243,520.00 
RCMP 10 575,867.72 


During March, the sum of $6,906.00 
was collected from 14 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the 
wage rates and other conditions of em- 
ployment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their 
contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 205 workers concerned. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Problems of Women Workers Studied 
By ILO Meeting of Consultants 


At the moment, the world is paying a 
very high price for the under-utilization 
of its womanpower and it would be 
unfortunate if effective means of action 
were not found to enable women to 
make a fuller contribution to economic 
and social development. 

This was one of many points that 
emerged from a meeting of Consultants 
on Women Workers’ Problems convened 
in Geneva by the International Labour 
Organization late in 1965. 

The meeting drew a number of con- 
clusions after detailed examination of 
the three items on the agenda: Voca- 
tional Guidance and Training of Girls 
and Women; ILO Action in relation to 
the Economic and Social Advancement 
of Women in Developing Countries; and 
Application of ILO Standards Relating 
to Women. 


Vocational Guidance and Training 


The consultants noted that although 
substantial progress had been made in 
many countries to extend, improve and 
vary vocational guidance and training 
facilities for girls and women, the situa- 
tion remained unsatisfactory in many 
parts of the world, in developed as well 
as in developing countries. 

They found that although this was 
partly the fault of girls and their tenden- 
cy to be satisfied with a shorter period of 
training, it was due also to the persist- 
ence of obsolete notions concerning the 
nature of women’s contribution to the 
economic and social life and of discrimi- 
nation against them in the world of 
work. 

The meeting invited the Governing 
Body of the ILO to place this question 
on the agenda at an early session of the 
International Labour Conference with a 
view to adopting an international instru- 
ment, supplementing and completing the 
Vocational Training Recommendation, 
1962. 

The delegates urged the ILO to under- 
take research in a number of specific 
fields, such as economic returns from the 
training of girls and women, and the 
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access of girls and women to apprentice- 
ship, and to make the information wide- 
ly available. 

Regarding technical co-operation, the 
consultants recommended increased con- 
centration on the development of ex- 
panded and more varied training oppor- 
tunities. They expressed the hope that the 
Director-General would consider under- 
taking a few selected and planned pilot 
and demonstration projects for the voca- 
tional guidance and training of girls and 
women and of setting aside, under the 
ILO Regular Program of Technical 
Assistance, a reasonable amount of 
funds for such projects. 


ILO Action 


The consultants also urged the Di- 
rector-General of the ILO to take steps 
to ensure that projects undertaken in the 
human resources development programs 
were aimed at raising the economic and 
social status of women as well as men. 
They called for an awareness by ILO 
technical co-operation experts in all 
fields of the potential of womanpower 
for national development. 

The consultants thought that larger 
numbers of qualified women experts 
should be recruited for technical co- 
operation work, and not exclusively for 
work in fields of special concern to 
women workers. 

As for fellowships, they expressed the 
hope that the Director-General would 
consider creating a special program that 
would make it possible each year for a 
certain number of women from develop- 
ing countries to obtain advanced training 
abroad. 

They expressed the hope that the 
International Institute for Labour Stud- 
ies, established by the ILO, would or- 
ganize study cycles on women’s partici- 
pation in, and contribution to, national 
development, and would include such a 
cycle in its program of activities in the 
near future. 

The meeting noted that considerable 
progress had been made in applying the 
ILO equal remuneration standards, 


which had a powerful influence on devel- 
opments in many countries. It was ob- 
served that implementation of the stand- 
ards had been and could be further 
facilitated by objective appraisal of jobs 
on the basis of the work to be per- 
formed. 


Stress was laid on the need to keep 
the non-discrimination standards of the 
ILO, in their widest sense, under con- 
stant review and to use them to the 
utmost as instruments for educating pub- 
lic opinion. 


Application of Standards 


The consultants devoted attention to 
the application of ILO instruments relat- 
ing to maternity protection. They noted 
that the recent survey carried out by the 
Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommen- 
dations had brought to light the impor- 
tant progress made in this field in a large 
number of countries, and that maternity 
protection occupied an important place 
in the social policy, as well as in labour 
and social security legislation. 

Consultants were in attendance from 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, Israel, 
Japan, Liberia, Malagasy Republic, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Norway, Tunisia, 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. There 
was a representative also from UNES- 
Co. 

Several international nongovernmental 
organizations having consultative status 
with the ILO, sent observers to the 
meeting. 

The consultants elected Miss Souad 
Jedidi, Officer of the State Secretariat for 
Public Health and Social Affairs, Tu- 
nisia, as Chairman. The Vice-Chairmen 
were: Mrs. J. Nousbaum, Director of 
Social Services for the Union of Textile 
Industries, France, and Miss Hilda 
Nevarez, Head of the Women’s Section 
of the Mexican Confederation of 
Workers. 

—ILO Information, December 1965. 
eee eee 


By the staff of Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labour. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Widening Job Horizons for Blind Persons 


Technological advances in_ recent 
years have brought about changes in 
industry, business and science that offer 
possibilities for employment to disabled 
persons. 

The introduction of computers has 
opened up new employment opportuni- 
ties for blind persons in a field for which 
they have particular qualifications, and 
in which there is a shortage of qualified 
staff. The federal-provincial vocational 
rehabilitation program supports efforts 
being made to equip blind persons to 
take advantage of such opportunities. 


Pilot Course Established 


The University of Manitoba has taken 
the initiative in developing a course in 
computer programming for blind per- 
sons. With the co-operation of the 
Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, and with help under the Canadian 
Vocational Training Program, a pilot 
course was held last year at the Uni- 
versity. Four students, all sponsored 
by the Federal-Provincial Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program, completed the 
course successfully and all are now em- 
ployed in computer work. One was re- 
tained as an instructor at the University, 
one is employed by the Government of 
Saskatchewan, and one by the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Commission. The fourth 
has been hired as a computer program- 
mer by the federal Department of Fi- 
nance, and is working on the new 
Canada Pension Plan program. 


Courses Continued 


The success of this pilot project has 
demonstrated the feasibility of computer 
programming as an occupation in which 
blind persons can compete successfully, 
and as a result, another course is now 
under way in which seven persons are 
enrolled. 


NRC Aids the Blind 


Another program that is helping to 
open up possibilities for the training and 
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employment of blind persons is being 
carried out at the National Research 
Council in Ottawa, where James C. 
Swail, a research scientist, is working on 
the development or adaptation of instru- 
ments for the use of blind persons. 


At a recent meeting of the Science 
Association at the National Research 
Council, Mr. Swail explained the work 
he was doing, and demonstrated a num- 
ber of special aids for the blind, and 
changes in various meters and gauges 
that have been worked out to help such 
persons to perform various jobs. 


Aids to Mobility 


Among the aids demonstrated was an 
aluminum folding cane that is rigid 
when opened, and is designed to replace 
the well known collapsible cane com- 
monly used by blind persons at present. 
The old-tyle cane is not very satisfac- 
tory because of slackness in the joints, so 
the new one is designed to overcome this 
fault. 

Three small directional devices were 
also displayed. One of these when in use 
emits an audible signal at regular inter- 
vals, thus enabling the user to move 
about freely from a given spot and re- 
turn to it at will. A second device for the 
same purpose responds to a whistle that 
may be blown by a person in need of 
guidance. A third device, carried in the 
hand, warns the user by the quality of 
the sound it makes of an obstruction in 
his path. 


A Braille Dot-Inverter 


Mr. Swail also demonstrated a small 
instrument known as a Braille dot-in- 
verter. This device, which facilitates the 
making of diagrams, plans and maps, is 
widely used in schools and training cen- 
tres. Braille, composed of dots punched 
with a stylus, must be turned over to be 
read, and must therefore be punched 
from right to left. This is a disadvantage 
pa ner ie re ee 

By the staff of Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


in making diagrams that the new instru- 
ment overcomes by first punching the 
dot and then raising it above the surface, 
thus eliminating the need to reverse the 
finished product. It is not used for books 
and printed matter because the dot- 
inverter works only on plastic, not on 
paper, and plastic would be too costly 
for a large volume of work. But for such 
printed material as street directions, 
plans of buildings, and laboratory draw- 
ings it is helpful. 


Aids on the Job 


Many blind people are finding work as 
darkroom technicians in photographic 
establishments and hospitals, and a 
darkroom thermometer with a Braille 
scale and an audible signal has been 
invented for their use. 

Another device that enables a blind 
person to pour liquids and determine the 
correct quantity was also among the 
articles on display. 

Any carpenter or mechanic would ap- 
preciate the level which, turned on for 
use, emits an audible signal until it 
comes to a level position, when the 
sound stops. 


Electronic Meters 


Various electronic meters have been 
fitted with Braille scales and sound sig- 
nals. In many cases these adaptations are 
fitted to existing meters without interfer- 
ing with the original scales, so that they 
can be used either by blind persons or 
by persons who can see. 

Mr. Swail himself has been blind since 
the age of four, and his success is evi- 
dence of what can be done by blind 
persons who are placed in jobs for which 
their training and inclinations fit them. 
That he is devoting his time and talents 
to helping other blind persons to enter 
the labour market is a source of encour- 
agement to all who are working to help 
the blind find a proper outlet for their 
talents, and satisfaction at becoming in- 
dependent and contributing members of 
society. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in March 


Employment in March, totalling 6,- 
821,000, increased by an estimated 55,- 
000 from February. Unemployment fell 
by 15,000 to 341,000, which was about 
the usual decrease for this time of year. 
The labour force increased by 40,000 to 
7,162,000. 

The unemployment rate in March was 
4.8 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 5.6 per cent in March 1965, 
and 6.8 per cent in March 1964, Season- 
ally adjusted, the March 1966 unem- 
ployment rate was 3.3 per cent. 

Employment in March was 300,000 
higher than the total a year earlier, and 
unemployment was 46,000 lower than in 
March 1965. The labour force, at 7,- 
162,000, was 254,000, or 3.7 Derecent: 
higher than a year earlier. 


Employment 


Most of the 55,000 additional jobs 
during March were the result of seasonal 
expansion in non-agricultural industries. 
Farm employment showed little change. 
The number of employed men increased 
by 167,000, or 3.6 per cent, compared 
with March 1965; and the number of 
women employed increased by 133,000, 
or 6.9 per cent. 

Total employment in March was 4.6 
per cent higher than a year earlier, com- 
pared with an average annual increase of 
2.5 per cent during the past decade. The 
largest increases occurred in the service 
and construction industries. Farm em- 
ployment, at 475,000, was 63,000 below 
the total of March 1965. Employment 
was higher than a year earlier in all 


regions, the gains ranging from 3.9 per 
cent in Ontario to 5.7 per cent in British 
Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined by 15,000 be- 
tween February and March, and the 
March estimate of 341,000 was 46,000 
lower than that a year earlier. The larg- 
est decrease compared with March 1965 
was among men of 25 to 44 years of 
age. 

Of the total unemployed in March, 
285,000 were men and 56,000 were wo- 
men. Some 234,000, or 69 per cent of 
the total, had been unemployed for less 
than four months. 





The review is prepared by the Employ- 
ment and Labour Market Division of the 
Economics and Research Branch. 











Labour Market Conditions 
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Labour Market Areas 
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Labour Surplus 
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Classification of Labour Market Areas—March 














Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Halifax —CALGARY 
St. John’s Hamilton —EDMONTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Ottawa-Hull —MONTREAL 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver-A bbotsford- Toronto 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
Joliette Cornwall Kitchener 
Lac St. Jean Fort William-Port Arthur London 
Moncton Granby-Farnham- Sudbury 


New Glasgow 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS ROUYN-VAL D’OR< 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Shawinigan 
60 per cent or more in non- Sherbrooke 
agricultural activity) Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 


Cowansville 
Kingston 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 





Victoria 
Charlottetown Barrie —MOOSE JAW 
Riviere du Loup Brandon Red Deer 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Thetford-Megantic- Chatham 
AREAS St. Georges Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; North Battleford 
40 per cent or more in agri- Prince Albert 
culture) Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Beauharnois 
Bracebridge Central Vancouver Island —BRAMPTON 
Bridgewater Chilliwack Drumheller 
Campbellton Cranbrook Galt 
Dauphin Fredericton Goderich 
Dawson Creek Kamloops Grande Prairie 
Drummondville Lindsay —LACHUTE-STE.THERESE 
Edmundston Medicine Hat Listowel 
MINOR AREAS Gaspe North Bay St. Thomas 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) Grand Falls Owen Sound Stratford 
Kentville Pembroke —SWIFT CURRENT 
Montmagny Portage la Prairie Walkerton 
Newcastle Prince George-Quesnel Weyburn 


Okanagan Valley 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 

Truro 

Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Simcoe 


—SOREL 


Trail-Nelson 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 


Woodstock-Tillsonburg 


a 


—The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For an 
explanation of the classification used, see page 76, January-February issue. 
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Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change 


From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
TOTARICIVIEIAN: LABOURGEOR CE UReir cn ene sine eent rt eee (000) March 19 WN + 0.6 + 3.7 
IN PlO VS ee aselaes os NE: Be Oe ies oe esc Oe ee (000) March 19 6,821 + 0.8 + 4.6 
AA BTICULEUILO Ses: Fc enon ee cee ye estes Me ee (000) March 19 475 tee) —11.7 
INOMsa CEICULTITS eee eters eee seer eee en eater. cn ereemeee (000) March 19 6,346 + 0.8 + 6.1 
PATA WOTIKCLS  cssescc Re eee cere Re crt el dar nee te ee Meee ee (000) March 19 iq (28 + 0.8 + 6.1 
At OLKS OuOUTSHO le MOR. renee eee eee eran nee (000) March 19 5,679 + 0.4 + 4.0 
At workslessithanes5uinOUUs es remeen soe nee mer tee eee nee (000) March 19 908 + 1.9 + 5.1 
Employed but not at works... s0c....0..c..00.0 Pe ee wae (000) March 19 234 + 6.4 +20.0 
MIMS PlOVed eos Cees a ces Ree ea ese (000) March 19 341 — 4.2 —11.9 
Atl anitiCee, ata PSs tiese eR on ihe tech <8 Sed ea ea Rae (000) March 19 63 — 3.1 —13.7 
@uebec)..- ee ee rn, oh MEE Chl ts ern a (000) March 19 132) — 1.5 —13.7 
Ontanion.2 PRR erica tite sem aM accra Seah ee ae nee, See (000) March 19 77 — 6.1 — 2.5 
PEAUEIO Ss ag van Seen AR Ne nea ee ee rr (000) March 19 36 —12.2 —26.5 
RACES an. «Sh valeet naiieceetennteoakitae mate ee aaa tev ee eid Tee (000) March 19 33 — 3.0 0.0 
Without work and! seeking works aie ree ee (000) March 19 315 — 3.7 —13.0 
OnitemporarylayotupntorsOidays nese seen ee eee eee (000) March 19 26 —10.4 + 4.0 
INDUSTRIAL EMP OYMIBINT (949/11 OO) erscaecencee cesta eee eee January 
Manufacturing eniploymient (1949. LOO) <.0....s2sscisseseoe eaters feecavce-ce<- pete sper ee January 
aL NIVEL Gs REASON is alah ote tacks coae ee ee tere eae Year 1965 146,758 a +30.3 
Destinedstomthelabourstorces seems eee eee eee Year 1965 74,195 — +32.0 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes|andlocko tsa) Se ee ae ee ee fudencp .... March 90 +18.4 +63.6 
Nov of workerssinvolvedisncaaco. ee ees ee eee ee March 30,079 +63.4 +110.9 
Duratlonyinimiannd ays’... cey sete ake eee ee pee ee ee ne March 354,250 +48 .9 +207 .3 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..............c.cccccececcesesesceseresenseetscseeee January 
Average hourly earnings (mifp.) Ape ce scat se January 
Average bours worked pet week (mia) yccsc.c.c eevee es January 
Average weekly wages, (ints) cee mracemet erences cst setae ae ere, ne January 
Consumer’ price: index C1949 2: 100) 22s san een ee ee ee. oe eae es March 142.4 + 0.2 + 3.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 =100)...........cccccccseseeeceeees January 
(otal labour Income ree ee ee ee ee ee $000,000. January 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (ayerage.1949 100) .2. 2 eee acces ths gecteie.c se February 237.4 + 0.9 + 6.2 
Mariuifacturing: ices conic ev oa a a February 203.2 — 0.1 + 4.6 
Durableseeanccee. 2c ee at aa ee February PS) + 3.0 +12.3 
Non-Cura bles ic cccjccn ras Oe ee ee ee February 202.9 + 7.7 + 7.9 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION} 
SCAT tS barren, Recor acce ne oon er re eer Pe ar eet Renae ic aness noon nqnsle ahekg February SS —28.3 — 3.1 
(COMP ISUI ONG ces Bees vn cudicenttedn Socne saeco eet tees oe ee February 8,590 + 4.6 + 6.6 
Winder Consinicuonen tte ee SAO UAy bos fu eg ee e STR FUE eT ee February 98 ,034 — 3.2 +12.0 





* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. + Centres of 5,000 
population or more. 

Note: Blank spaces indicate data unavailable at press time. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Sewing Machine Operators’ School 


One of the first on-the-job training 
programs to be established by the On- 
tario and federal Governments in Sim- 
coe County is the sewing machine opera- 
tors’ school at Midland Footwear. De- 
signed to serve Shoe Corporation of 
Canada factories in Penetanguishene, 
Midland and Elmvale, the course fea- 
tures the newest power equipment, and 
will provide facilities for up to 12 per- 
sons in a class. 

Establishment of the school, which 
will not only train new employees but 
will upgrade the skills of existing person- 
nel, was decided on after consultation 
with the labour-management committees 
in Penetang and Midland. Union endor- 
sation of the proposal has been whole- 
hearted. 

Among the operations to be taught 
will be skiving, closing, french cord 
stitching and folding, single needle plain 
and fancy stitching, zig-zagging, vamping 
and other fitting room operations. 
Training periods are expected to be from 
6 to 10 weeks. During the learning 
period, the provincial Department of 
Education, and the company, are provid- 
ing weekly training allowances, in co- 
Operation with the federal Government’s 
Program 5 under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Act (L.G., Apr. 
1965, p. 310). This is just one of the 
657 projects, involving more than 10,000 
trainees, jointly approved by the federal 
and Ontario Governments during the 
last fiscal year under Program 5 of 
Py. 

The labour-management joint consul- 
tation committee at Fern Shoe in Pen- 
etanguishene was first organized in 
1961. The employees are represented by 
Local 1535 of the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CLC). The Midland 
committee was formed in January 1962 
with the employees represented by Local 
1534 of the same union. 


Co-operation Not New 


Co-operation between labour and man- 
agement is not new at L. E. Shaw Lim- 
ited, Halifax, Maritime manufacturers 
of structural clay and precast concrete 
products, where employer and employees 
have been meeting together for more 
than 40 years. 

Relations between the two have al- 
ways been considered excellent. As an 
example, when the employees at the 
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On-the-job training program features 
newest in power equipment 
with courses lasting from 6 to 10 weeks 


Lantz plant became unionized in 1947, 
the company sponsored a celebration for 
all the employees, their families and the 
union organizers. It was held at the 
school which the company had donated 
to the community. 

In April 1947, immediately after be- 
coming unionized, the plant set up a 
labour-management committee. With 
company expansion, joint consultation 
has continued to play an important role. 
Committees are now well established at 
company and subsidiary plants located at 
Lantz, Halifax, Dartmouth, Wellington, 
Bedford, New Glasgow and Sydney in 
Nova Scotia; at Chipman, Fredericton 
and Saint John in New Brunswick; and 
at Milton in Newfoundland. 


Attitudes All-Important 


Company Vice-President L. R. Shaw, 
in tracing the company’s growth and 
interest in better industrial relations, re- 
marked that “attitudes on both sides are 
all-important.” 

“We have always had the philosophy 
that people are our most important asset, 
and labour-management co-operation es- 
sential to long-term growth and prosper- 
ity. As a result, the men have always 
had a great interest in the company. 
Because of this attitude, our employees 
suggest all sorts of ideas on production 
improvement. We try to encourage their 
expressions of opinion, because, if we 
didn’t, we would be overlooking a great 
source of ideas. 

“This to us is the basis of sound 
industrial relations—where everyone can 
work together on a basis of equality. We 
think this relationship is of prime impor- 
tance and that it can be established in 
any company if given the opportunity.” 

Mr. Shaw stated that co-operation has 
benefited both labour and management 
as indicated by the company’s growth: in 
100 years, from one plant with sales of a 
few thousand dollars to 13 plants with 
sales in the millions. 

The employees are represented by lo- 
cals of the National Union of Brickyard 





By the staff of Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


Workers (CLC) and the international 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 


Employee Seminar 


In order to build a proper foundation 
for their newly-organized joint consulta- 
tion committee, management of Berg- 
man and Nelson Ltd., Kenora, Ont., 
organized an afternoon and evening 
seminar designed to bring into proper 
perspective the many facets of joint co- 
operation. 

Main speaker was A. C. Candline of 
Winnipeg, senior field officer for the 
western region of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service. He outlined 
10 main points on the value of joint 
consultation, what to strive for and what 
to avoid. 

An innovation at such seminars was 
the appearance of both management and 
union representatives from other labour- 
management committees in the town to 
explain what benefits they had derived 
from joint consultation. 

In synopsis, it was agreed that good 
communication between management 
and labour was the first essential. Only 
after management and labour had estab- 
lished a sound and equal basis for 
informal discussion could other joint 
consultation benefits be reached. Because 
B & N has so many out-of-town build- 
ing contracts, one of the main points of 
interest was establishing communication 
between the employees at on-site jobs 
and management in Kenora. 

Company manager C. A. Bergman ex- 
plained the seminar by stating: “We had 
open meetings with the employees to 
discuss starting a labour-management 
committee and we agreed to form one. 
Once we had it going though, we real- 
ized we had to do something more. We 
had to show everyone that we wanted 
their ideas, their opinions and their criti- 
cisms. In other words, we wanted a joint 
committee with both sides participating 
equally.” 

The union representatives belong to 


Local 1669, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
CLC 
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Certification and Conciliation 


By the staff of Industrial Relations Branch, 


Department of Labour. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for five days during March. It grant- 
ed four applications for certification, and 
two applications for revocation of cer- 
tification; and ordered four representa- 
tion votes. During the month, the Board 
rejected two applications for certification 
and one application for revocation of 
certification. It received nine applications 
for certification, and allowed the with- 
drawal of one such application. The 
Board also granted one request under 
section 61(2) of the Act for review of 
an earlier decision, and refused similar 
requests for the review and revocation of 
five earlier decisions in which it had 
denied certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of employees of North 
Canada Air Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask., 
comprising certain flight crew and 
ground personnel, including office and 
maintenance staffs (L.G., Dec. 1965, Ds 
1199), 


2. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on be- 
half of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard the M. V. Inland by the 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que. 
(CG. Apr, p. 170). 

3. Drivers, Warehousemen and 


Helpers Union, Local 106 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Inter-City Transport Li- 
mitée, Trois Riviéres, Que. (L.G., Apr., 
Dal 0). 


4. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of drivers and dock- 
men employed by P.M.P. Express Lines 
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Ltd., North Burnaby, B.C. (L.G., Apr., 
Dali 


Applications for Revocation Granted 


1. The Board granted an application 
for revocation of certification affecting 
Yvon Gauthier and Jack Bellfoy, appli- 
cants, Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited, 
respondent; and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
Union 91 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent (L.G., 
Jan., p. 34). The application was for 
the revocation of the Board’s order of 
December 20, 1963, certifying the re- 
spondent union as bargaining agent for a 
unit of mail truck drivers employed by 
the respondent company. 


2. The Board granted an application 
for revocation of certification made by 
the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, applicant, affecting District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, 
Local 13946, as respondent (L.G., Apr., 
p. 171). The application was for the 
revocation of the Board’s Order of 
December 20, 1963, certifying the re- 
Spondent union as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of the corporation 
employed at its Domaine Estria and 
Pavillon Mercier projects in Montreal. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Amalgamated Transit Union Di- 
vision 1374, applicant; the Association 
of Employees of Grey Goose Bus Lines 
Ltd., Thiessen Bus Lines Ltd., and Red 
River Motor Coach Lines Ltd., applicant 
and intervener; and Grey Goose Bus 
Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., respondent 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tions Act, involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


(bus drivers) (L.G., Jan., p. 34, May, p. 
237). The Board directed that the names 
of both applicants appear on the ballot. 
(Returning Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

2. United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, applicant; Norfolk 
Co-operative Company Limited, Simcoe, 
Jarvis, Courtland and Waterford, Ont., 


respondent, (grain elevator, feed mill | 
and miscellaneous employees); and_ 
Norman D. Hall, et al, interveners . 


(L.G., Jan., p. 34). The Board directed | 
that the name of the applicant union | 
only appear on the ballot. (Returning | 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 


3. Syndicat des Employés du Trans- - 
port Provincial (CSN), applicant; Auto- - 
bus Lemelin Ltée., Montreal, Que., 
respondent, (bus drivers); and Canadian | 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, intervener (L.G., 
May, p. 237). The Board directed that 
the names of the applicant and the in- 


tervener appear on the ballot. (Re- 
turning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 
4. Syndicat Général de la Radio 


(CSN) CKVL, applicant; Radio Futura 
Ltd., Verdun, Que., respondent, (pro- 
duction, program and office workers); 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, intervener 
(L.G., May, p. 237). The Board direct- 
ed that the names of the applicant and — 
the intervener appear on the ballot. 
(Returning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, Local 
298, applicant; Inter-City Transport | 
Limitée, Trois-Rivieres, Que., respondent 
CE GaP Deesti965pip.1 198) erhe ap- 
plication was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board (see Item 
3, Applications for Certification Granted, 
above). 
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2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant; 
and C.J.L.R. Inc., Sillery, Que., respond- 
ent (L.G., Jan., p. 34). The application 
was rejected for the reason that it was 
not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting 
Michael Tapp and Victor Rostad, appli- 
cants; Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., respondent; and ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local Union 91, General Truck Drivers, 
Local Union 938, and Transport Dri- 
vers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, re- 
spondents. The Board found there was 
not a prima facie case that the certified 
bargaining agent no longer represented a 
majority of employees in the unit for 
which it had been certified. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local Union No. 
880 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Dunlop Trans- 
port Ltd., Petrolia, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 


2. Tunnel and Rockworkers’ Local 
Union No. 168, of the Labourers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Mount 
Nansen Mines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
employed at Carmacks, Y.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


3. Syndicat National des Employés 
des Usines des Chemins de fer, section 
des employés de l’entretien (CSN), on 
behalf of a unit of maintenance-of-way 
and other employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company employed in 
its Atlantic Region. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


4. Shaft and Development Workers, 
Local 1037 of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Cameron McMynn Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., employed in Yukon 
Territory. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

5. Office and Technical Employees 
Union, Local 15 of the Office and 
Professional Employees International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
workers employed by Los Angeles- 
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Seattle Motor Express Inc., North 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. 
D. Meredith). 


6. Office and Technical Employees 
Union, Local 15 of the Office and 
Professional Employees International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
workers employed by United Terminals 
Limited, North Burnaby, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Martel Express Ltée, 
Farnham, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 


8. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Maurice Guillemette Inc., 
St-Gregoire, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of warehouse employees 
employed at North Bay, Ont., by the 
Canadian National Railways. (Investi- 
gating Officer: S. Emmerson). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
applicant; and Easton and Heinbuck, 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 
and repealed the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, which had been in force 
from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regu- 
lations by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or more 
of its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for ap- 
plication to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is di- 
rectly responsible for the appointment of 
conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain col- 
lectively, and for controlling applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of four of- 
ficers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers sta- 
tioned in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Brantford, Ont., respondent (L.G., May, 
237): 


Requests for Review under Section 61(2) 


1. The Board granted a request by the 
Office and Professional Employees’ In- 
ternational Union, Local 57, for a re- 
view of the order made by the Board on 
November 1, 1963, which certified the 
Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local 57, as the bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada employed by the 
company in the Directory Sales De- 
partment, Eastern Region; and located in 
Quebec City and Montreal, Que., and 


Ottawa, Ont.; by substituting the union’s 
current name for its former name. 

2. The Board refused a request by the 
Canadian Marine Officers Union for re- 
view of five of the Board’s orders reject- 
ing applications for certification by the 
said union in respect of marine engineers 
employed by Porter Shipping Limited, 
Toronto, Ont.; Quebec Cartier Mining 
Co., Port Cartier, Que.; Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que.; Midlake Steamship Lim- 
ited, Chatham, Ont.; and Carryore Lim- 
ited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., Jan., pp. 33 
and 34). 


The Board confirmed its previous de- 
cisions rejecting each application as not 
having been made in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 47 of the Act. 
For the record, the Board informed the 
interested parties that it recognized that 
it had discretion under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
and its Rules of Procedure to vary and 
revoke former orders, and to permit 
applications before the Board to be var- 
ied and amended in appropriate cir- 
cumstances. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Vancouver 
Branch) (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sar- 
nia, Ont., and Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers International Union, Local 9-14 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Halifax, and Local 1843 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Calgary Television Limited 
(CHCT-TV) Calgary, Alta. and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. CJCH (TV) Limited, and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1318 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


6. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Que., 
and the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(hostesses, flight agents, and employees 
in the maintenance, traffic and opera- 
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tions departments) (Conciliation Officer: 
C_.E. Poirier). 


8. United Press International of 
Canada, Ltd., and Canadian Wire Serv- 
ice Guild, Local 213 of the American 
Newspaper Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
GoE. Poirier): 


9. Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Montreal, and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Limited (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: C. 
E. Poirier). 


10. Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(TV studio watchmen, Montreal) 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


11. Van Kam _ Freightways Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Locals 181 and 31 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. CJCH (TV) Limited, and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1318 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (see above). 


2. Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Local 505 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., May, p. 238). 


3. Northland Shipping (1962) Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Local 400 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., p:35). 


4. Consolidated Mining and Smelting — 
Company of Canada Limited (Pine Point — 
Property) and Yellowknife Miners’ Un- 
ion, Local 802 of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(LG Deci1965.741200); 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Air Canada, Montreal, and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Sales Employees’ As- 
sociation (L.G., Apr., p. 172). 


2. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway; Ontario 
Northland Railway; Algoma Central & 
Hudson Bay Railway Company; The 
Midland Railway Company of Manitoba; 
The Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney and Louisburg Division) and 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees; Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen; Transporta- 
tion-Communication Employees Union; 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen & Oilers 
Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
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Employees (no Conciliation Officer ap- 
pointed previously). 

3. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Domin- 
ion Atlantic Railway; Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway; Northern Alberta 
Railways; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Quebec Central Railway; Toronto, Ham- 
ilton and Buffalo Railway; and Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
AFL-CIO; Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11; Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Western Region Fed- 
eration; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers; Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada; International Moulders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America; Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Union (no Conciliation Officer 
appointed previously). 

4. St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(Operational and Maintenance Forces, 
Cornwall Headquarters Building Unit; 
and Welland Canal Twinning Project) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
May, p. 238). There were three disputes 
at the Conciliation Officer stage but all 
three disputes were referred to one 
Conciliation Board). 


5. Canadian National Railways; North- 
ern Alberta Railways Company; Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company; The Sha- 
winigan Falls Terminal Railway Co., 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers 
(no Conciliation Officer appointed pre- 
viously). 

6. Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Vancouver 
Branch) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to 
deal with a dispute between Air Canada, 
Montreal, and Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Sales Employees’ Association (see above) 
was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of R. G. Geddes 
of Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Geddes 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, H. M. Sparks of 
Montreal and Peter Podger of Streets- 
ville, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and the 
union, respectively. 
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2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with a dispute between British 
Columbia Television Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Ltd. (CHAN-TV) and International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada (L.G., 
May, p. 238) was fully constituted in 
March with the appointment of B. W. 
Dysart of Victoria, as Chairman. Mr. 
Dysart was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Gordon L. 
Carter of Calgary and W. H. Deverell of 
Vancouver, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and the union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with a dispute between Marine 
Industries Limited; McNamara Marine 
Limited; The J. P. Porter Company 
Limited; The J. P. Porter Company 
Limited (Atlantic Provinces) and Cana- 
dian Dredge & Dock Co. Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (L.G., May, p. 238) was fully 
constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Armand 
Sylvestre of Berthierville, Que., as 
Chairman. Judge Sylvestre was appoint- 
ed by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of 
the Board, L. Henri Tellier of Sorel and 
Jean-Paul Menard of Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the companies and the union, 
respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limi- 
ted, Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Air 
Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
(L.G., Mar., p. 102). 

Air Canada, Montreal, and Canadian 
Air Line Pilots’ Association (L.G., Jan.- 
Feb,, p..3)- 

The texts of the foregoing reports are 
available on request. 


Settlement after Board Procedure 


Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and Locals 31 and 362 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Jan.- 
Feb., p. 36). 


Settlements after Strike Action 


1. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee, and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Mar., p. 103). 
Settlement reached following further 


mediation by Conciliation Officers, C. E. 
Poirier and T. B. McRae. 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Local 938 of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees 
(L.G., Apr., p. 172). Settlement reached 
following further mediation by Con- 
ciliation Officer, C. Arthur Frey. 


Settlement When Board not Appointed 


Canadian Transit Company, Wind- 
sor, Ont., and Local 880 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Apr., p. 172). 


New book explores 
India’s labour problems 


A new book titled, “Industrial Social 
Services in a Developing Economy,” by 
Dr. A. V. Ramon Rao, Director for the 
Bureau of Labour and Industrial Rela- 
tions Services, a consultant training and 
research organization in Bombay, is the 
first publication of its kind to explore the 
fields of labour welfare and industrial 
social services in India. The book is 
divided into three parts. Part 1 analyzes 
the growth of industrial development and 
the neglect of labour welfare before 
independence; Part 2 gives a comprehen- 
sive description of the challenges the 
sub-continent had to meet, after inde- 
pendence, in the fields of labour, health 
and welfare, industrial relations, and 
agriculture; and Part 3 presents a post- 
script on public policy that touches on 
human relations, employment problems, 
social policy, and international aid for 
socio-economic development. 

The author offers reasons for the vari- 
ous steps taken from time to time to 
overcome the labour neglect, and to meet 
the challenges, after independence, in the 
areas of labour legislation. He outlines 
the struggle for improved working con- 
ditions, safety, social security, housing, 
industrial relations, and health and wel- 
fare for the urban and rural working 
classes. 


Critical issues are raised on the lack 
of co-ordination and integration in the 
field of social service, the population 
explosion, serious food shortages and 
employment policy failures. Dr. Rao also 
describes the serious economic im- 
plications of inadequate technology in a 
neglected agro-industrial society. 

The book ends with a comparison 
study of social administrative problems 
in the United Kingdom, United States, 
Canada, and western and_ eastern 
European countries. 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Supreme Court in chambers rules that a representative action by a trade union 


for damages for breach of Labour Relations Act is not maintainable 


Ontario High Court refuses an injunction to prevent the integration 
of an existing private pension with the Canada Pension Plan 


On October 13, 1965, Mr. Justice 
Munroe of the British Columbia Su- 
preme Court ruled that the B.C. Su- 
preme Court Rules do not authorize the 
bringing of an action for damages, 
whether in tort or in contract, by a 
representative plaintiff. Therefore, a 
claim by a trade union “on behalf of 
itself and on behalf of its members” for 
alleged breaches of Sections 4 and 6 of 
the Labour Relations Act is not main- 
tainable, but the individual union mem- 
bers who have suffered actual damage 
may sue in their individual capacity. 


Representative action for damages 


The Upholsterers International Union 
of North America, Local No. 1, sued 
Hankin & Struck Furniture Ltd. and the 
manager of the company under Section 
4 of the British Columbia Trade-unions 
Act, R.S.B.C. 1960, ch. 384, “on behalf 
of itself and on behalf of its members” 
for damages for alleged breaches of 
Sections 4 and 6 of the Labour Relations 
Act. The company has been an employer 
of certain members of the union for 
whom the union, in 1963, sought un- 
successfully to become certified as bar- 
gaining agent. 

The union alleged that, in breach of 
the provisions of Sections 4 and 6 of the 
Labour Relations Act, the company and 
its manager threatened dismissal and de- 
motion, and actually discharged and de- 
moted certain union members, and 
thereby caused injury and damage to the 
union and its members. 

The defendants in the case at bar 
attacked the right of the union to bring 
this representative action claiming dam- 
ages on behalf of its members for breach 
of statute. 


Representative action not maintainable 


Mr. Justice Munroe accepted this sub- 
mission. In his view, the principles stated 
by Mr. Justice Wilson in Walker vy. 
Billingsley (L.G. 1952, p. 1095) were 
applicable to the situation at bar. In that 
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case, the judge held that M.R. 131, O. 
16, R. 9 of the B.C. Supreme Court 
Rules does not authorize the bringing of 
a claim for damages, whether in tort or 
in contract, by representative plaintiffs. 
Section 4 of the Trade-unions Act pro- 
vides that any person who does, author- 
izes or concurs in anything prohibited by 
the Labour Relations Act is liable in 
damages to anyone injured thereby. In 
Mr. Justice Munroe’s view, if the com- 
pany and its manager had acted in 
breach of the Labour Relations Act, 
they had rendered themselves liable to 
all persons (but only to such persons) 
who had been injured thereby. Damages, 
when assessed and if awarded, would 
belong only to the person who suffered 
such damage. It cannot be said that the 
members of the trade union in question 
“have the same interest in one cause or 
matter”. Damages are personal only. As 
was said by Mr. Justice Wilson in the 
Walker case: 
If the defendants have done wrong- 
ful acts, the financial impact of those 
wrongful acts on the members must 
differ in degree among the members 
—indeed some members may have 
suffered no damage. But these mem- 
bers are given no opportunity, by this 
course of action, of proving their in- 
dividual losses. On the other hand 
they are, if the representative action is 
allowed to proceed, estopped by the 
judgment in this case from individual 
presentation of their claims for dam- 
ages. This, surely, is a result to be 
avoided. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Munroe, 
the interests of justice require that, in the 
case at bar, each person injured by acts 
of the defendants prohibited by the 
Labour Relations Act should be at liberty 





This section, prepared by the Leglislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


to pursue the right of action given to 
him by the Trade-unions Act, and not to 
have such right jeopardized by judgment 
in a representative action brought by any 
other person. Equally, Mr. Justice 
Munroe continued, the defendants are 
entitled to know and, in order to defend 
themselves, must know precisely who it 
is that claims to have been unlawfully 
injured, and to have particulars of the 
damages claimed, as well as the right to 
examination-for-discovery, discovery of 
documents and other normal pre-trial 
procedures available as between parties. 


The ruling of the court 


Accordingly, Mr. Justice Munroe held 
that claims for damages for alleged 
breach of the Labour Relations Act, 
insofar as such claims are made on be- 
half of persons not parties to the action, 
could not be entertained. M.R. 131 does 
not authorize the bringing of a represen- 
tative action for damages recoverable 
under the Trade-unions Act. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Justice Munroe granted the 
application of the defendants to amend 
the statement of claim and the style of 
cause by deleting reference to claims for 
damages by members of the union. 


Upholsterers International Union of 
North America, Local No. 1 y. Hankin 
& Struck Furniture Ltd. and Struck, 
(1966) 54 WWR, Part 9, p. 574. 


ONTARIO HIGH COURT 


On December 21, 1965, Chief Justice 
Gale of the High Court of Ontario dis- 
missed a motion for an interlocutory 
injunction, presented by the president of 
a local union, to prevent the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission from inte- 
grating the existing private pension plan 
with the Canada Pension Plan, on the 
ground, among others, that the union 
had failed to present a prima facie case 
that the proposed integration would do 
irreparable damages to the union mem- 
bers. In his reasons for judgment, Chief 
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Justice Gale recalled the following cir- 
cumstances of the dispute. 


The president of Local 1000 of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
on his behalf and on behalf of all other 
members of the union, brought the mo- 
tion for an order restraining the Hy- 
dro-Electric Power Commission from 
making an application to the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council for any changes or 
amendments, to the Commission’s pen- 
sion plan as contained in the Revised 
Regulations of Ontario, 1960, Regulation 
No. 491. 


The present pension plan, under 
Regulation 491, affects approximately 
11,867 “regular” employees, of whom 
about 7,597 are members of the union 
who are covered by a collective agree- 
ment that was due to expire on March 
pl, 1966. 

Under that plan, all eligible employees 
must contribute 5 per cent of their base 
earnings as defined in the plan, and the 
Commission must make whatever contri- 
butions are necessary, on an actuarial 
basis, to provide for retirement benefits. 
The plan was in effect at the date of the 
commencement of the collective agree- 
ment. 

The union had nothing to do with the 
administration of the plan and its funds, 
that being the sole responsibility of the 
Commission. 


Amendments to the plan 


Since the institution of the plan, the 
Commission has reviewed its terms at 
least every five years, and in the course 
of such reviews, has sought out and 
given serious consideration to the views 
of the representatives of employee 
groups. After consultation with these rep- 
resentatives, the Commission has then, 
from time to time, recommended to the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council amend- 
ments to the plan pursuant to Section 21 
of the Power Commission Act, R.S.O. 
1960, c. 300. The Lieutenant Governor 
in Council has the power only of ap- 
proving or rejecting recommendations 
from the Commission and has no right 
under the Act to initiate changes to the 
plan. The Commission has the statutory 
power and right to recommend unilater- 
ally, amendments for adoption by order- 
in-council; but it has been the prac- 
tice of the Commission to consult the 
employees or other representatives before 
submitting its recommendations. The 
submissions of the employees have never 
been accepted as binding on the Commis- 
sion because of Section 13C of Part A 
of the collective agreement. That section 
provides for the creation of a pension 
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and insurance consulting committee, but 
expressly stipulates as follows: 

Limits of Authority: This commit- 
tee shall act in an advisory capacity to 
all parties concerned and shall not 
have bargaining power or authority to 
amend existing plans. 


Integration with Canada Pension Plan 


In February 1965, the Commission 
called a meeting with the consulting 
committee to discuss possible revisions in 
the plan. This meeting was called one 
year in advance of the customary five- 
year review because of the adoption of 
certain Ontario pension legislation, and 
because of the proposed proclamation of 
what is now the Canada Pension Plan 
Act 1964, 13-14, Elizabeth II, c. 51. 
Similar meetings and negotiations were 
conducted during the spring of 1965. At 
those meetings, the Commission made it 
clear that submissions as to revisions in 
the present plan would be received and 
given due consideration. However, the 
Commission stated its intention not to 
review proposals that would prevent full 
integration of the Canada Pension Plan 
with the existing pension plan. At the 
same time, the Commission stated that it 
would guarantee that no employee would 
suffer a loss of pension due to the inte- 
gration of the two pension plans, and it 
undertook to implement additional bene- 
fits for the employees. 

Apparently, “full integration” of the 
Canada Pension Plan with the existing 
pension plan means adjustment of pri- 
vate plans downward, both as to contri- 
butions and benefits, so that the total 
contributions to, and the total benefits 
from the integrated plans remain essen- 
tially the same as those contemplated by 
the original private plan alone. The posi- 
tion taken by the union has been that, 
notwithstanding the introduction of the 
Canada Pension Plan, the contributions 
to, and the benefits from the plan con- 
tained in Regulation 491 should remain 
intact because of the contractual rela- 
tions between the parties under the col- 
lective agreement, and that full contribu- 
tions should be made and full benefits 
obtained from both plans. 

At a meeting held on November 18, 
1965, the Commission informed the rep- 
resentatives of the consulting commit- 
tee there present that the Commission 
would ask for an order in council to 
proceed with the integration of the 
Canada Pension Plan with the plan un- 
der Regulation 491, on the guarantee 
that there would no reduction in total 
benefits accruing to the members of the 
plan and that there would be no increase 
in employee contributions to the inte- 
grated plan. 


On November 22, the union submitted 
a grievance under the collective agree- 
ment alleging that the action proposed 
by the Commission constituted a viola- 
tion of the agreement. It should be men- 
tioned that the collective agreement con- 
tains an elaborate grievance procedure 
culminating in arbitration. While the 
grievance proceeding was pending, the 
president of the union, on December 8, 
began an action for an interim injunc- 
tion to prevent the integration of both 
pension plans, on the ground that irrepa- 
rable damage would be caused to the 
employees if the Commission were not 
prevented from seeking the approval of 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council to 
the integration of the present pension 
plan. 


Limitations in granting an injunction 


Considering the issue at bar, Chief 
Justice Gale emphasized that the grant- 
ing of an interlocutory injunction must 
be based on certain principles, and that 
the Court was subject to definite limita- 
tions. The plaintiff must show irreparable 
damage in the event his motion fails, 
and should present a prima facie case 
showing this point. In this respect, he 
adopted the language used by the Court 
in The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company v. Ball (1953) O.R. 843, 
where, at p. 854, the judge stated: 

The granting of an interlocutory 
injunction is a matter of judicial discre- 
tion, but it is a discretion to be exer- 
cised on judicial principles. I have 
dealt with this matter at length be- 
cause I wish to emphasize how impor- 
tant it is that parties should not be 
restrained by interlocutory injunctions 
unless some irreparable injury is likely 
to accrue to the plaintiff, and the 
Court should be particularly cautious 
where there is a serious question as to 
whether the plaintiff would ever suc- 
ceed in the action. I may put it in a 
different way: If on one hand a fair 
prima facie case is made out and there 
will be irreparable damage if the in- 
junction is not granted, it should be 
granted, but in deciding whether an 
interlocutory injunction should be 
granted the defendant’s interests must 
receive the same consideration as the 
plaintiff’s. 


No prima facie case 


In the opinion of Chief Justice Gale, 
the plaintiff did not show that he was 
entitled prima facie to the relief that he 
claimed. In his opinion, it was questiona- 
ble whether the plaintiff, suing not only 
on his own behalf but also on behalf of 
“all other members” of the union, had 
the necessary status to bring the action. 
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That doubt was created by virtue of the 
contents of Section 3, Subsections 2 and 
3, particularly the latter, of The Rights 
of Labour Act, R.S.O. 1960, c.354. The 
plaintiff asked for the injunction because 
of his fear of violation by the Commis- 
sion of the collective agreement. How- 
ever, Subsection 3 provides that a col- 
lective bargaining agreement shall not be 
the subject of any action in any court 
unless it may be the subject of such 
action irrespective of any of the provi- 
sions of that Act or of the Labour 
Relations Act. Under Section 37 of the 
latter, it is provided that a collective 
agreement is binding upon the employer 
and upon the union that is a party to it, 
but only “subject to and for the purposes 
of this Act”. Considering that limitation, 
Chief Justice Gale was of the opinion 
that Subsection 3 of Section 3 of the 
Rights of Labour Act precluded the 
bringing of the action, and that the only 
remedies available to those who were 
parties to it must be found in the collec- 
tive agreement or Section 34 of the 
Labour Relations Act relating to griev- 
ance proceedings, or in Section 69 of the 
Act which, in certain circumstances, per- 
mits the taking of criminal prosecutions 
against one who has contravened other 
provisions of the Act. 


Further, in the opinion of Chief 
Justice Gale, the plaintiff did not show a 
prima facie cause of action with respect 
to the alleged intended breach of the 
collective agreement. The Commission 
has a statutory right to apply to the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council for ap- 
proval of any changes in Regulation 
491, and apart from the obligation of 
the Commission to discuss proposed 
changes in the pension plan with the 
union, there is no express provision in 
the collective agreement that prevents or 
restricts the exercise of that statutory 
right. Counsel for the plaintiff pointed to 
Part A, Item 19, in the agreement as 
requiring bilateral action with respect to 
any changes recommended to _ the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. That 
provision reads as follows: 

19. Pension and Insurance. All un- 
ion bargaining submissions concerning 
pension and insurance matters shall be 
accepted as negotiable items. 


Chief Justice Gale accepted the con- 
tention by the counsel for the Commis- 
sion that that clause simply allowed pen- 
sion and insurance matters to be nego- 
tiated at the time of renewing the agree- 
ment. 


Another obstacle to the plaintiff’s ac- 
tion was, in the opinion of Chief Justice 
Gale, the fact that the union has institut- 
ed grievance proceedings under the 
provisions of the collective agreement. 
By pursuing this remedy, the plaintiff 
has precluded himself from having re- 
course to the courts. Or, at least it could 
be said that such recourse was prema- 
ture until the remedy under the agree- 
ment has been exhausted. 


Further, Chief Justice Gale stressed 
the fact that the plaintiff did not show 
prima facie evidence that irreparable 
damage would be done to the plaintiff if 
the injunction were not granted. It was 
clear that the plaintiff and the union 
could suffer no damage as a result of the 
Commission’s application to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Gale noted that 
the motion for injunction was not ac- 
companied by the usual undertaking on 
the part of the plaintiff as to damages, in 
the event that the issue went to trial and 
was decided for the defendant. 

For these reasons, the motion for in- 
junction was dismissed. Cummings et al. 
v. Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. CCH, Canadian Labour Law 
Reporter, para. 14, 109. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia revises accident prevention regulations 


Alberta issues new safety rules for grain elevators and related plants 


Ontario consolidates its minimum wage orders 


In British Columbia, new accident 
prevention regulations issued by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board went 
into force on March 1, the first full-scale 
revision since 1950. Designed to bring 
safety requirements into line with 
changes in industrial technology, the new 
code comprises 725 provisions, of which 
19 per cent are new and 74 per cent are 
revised. Among the many new safety 
measures are provisions requiring em- 
ployers to take appropriate precautions 
to suppress noise to approved levels. 
Other new sections deal with control of 
rock dust and the operation of climbing 
tower cranes. 

Alberta has issued new safety regula- 
tions for grain elevators, grain annexes, 
flour mills, seed mills and seed cleaning 
plants. 
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In Ontario, the three general mini- 
mum wage orders were consolidated, 
with some changes in the provisions re- 
specting pieceworkers and seasonal can- 
nery workers. The two orders governing 
construction workers were also con- 
solidated with no change in the rate. 


ALBERTA 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In Alberta, new safety regulations, 
Alta. Reg. 48/66, governing all employ- 
ers and workmen engaged in the erec- 
tion, demolition, renovation of, repair 
and maintenance to, and operation of 
machinery and equipment in grain eleva- 
tors, grain annexes, flour mills, feed 
mills, seed mills and seed cleaning 


plants, were gazetted and became effec- 
tive on February 15, 1966. 

The new regulations are a consolida- 
tion of two earlier regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board (Alta. 
Regs. 789/57 and 144/60), one govern- 
ing the erection, maintenance and reno- 
vation of grain elevators, grain annexes, 
seed mills and seed cleaning plants, and 
the other applying to the construction, 
operation and maintenance of machinery 
and equipment used in such workplaces. 
Demolition and repair work in the work- 
places covered are now included. 

To the former safety requirements, 
which were very comprehensive, have 
been added both new and strengthened 
provisions aimed at securing better pro- 
tection for the workmen employed in 
grain elevators and related plants. 
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As before, the regulations lay down 
the responsibilities of employers, super- 
visors and workmen in seeking to ensure 
safe working conditions. The require- 
ments regarding the personal protective 
equipment to be worn by workmen have 
been revised. New requirements have 
been introduced regarding safety belts, 
and breathing and respiratory apparatus. 

In addition to a general provision re- 
quiring all scaffolds to be designed and 
constructed with a minimum safety fac- 
tor of four to one, the regulations con- 
tain detailed technical provisions cover- 
ing bin scaffolding, swing stage scaffolds, 
scaffolding balloon annexes, gin poles, 
grain bins and hoppers, manlifts and 
other related machinery and equipment. 
Besides the manlift requirements, the 
regulations lay down rules for converting 
manlifts to indirect power operation. 
Stronger, more specific requirements are 
provided regarding guards and enclo- 
sures around moving machinery. 

Some of the more general and non- 
technical provisions of the regulations 
are dealt with below. 


“Notice to Workmen” Placards 


The employer must keep posted in 
conspicuous places on his premises 
“Notice to Workmen” placards, which 
are furnished by the Board. He must 
also keep a copy of the regulations avail- 
able for reference by employees. 


Personal Protective Equipment 


A new personal protective measure 
requires workmen to wear substantial 
footwear, and, when there is danger of 
crushing the feet, the employer must 
provide approved outer foot guards, 
which must be worn by the workmen. 
“Approved” in the context of the regula- 
tions means approved by a recognized 
testing agency or by the Board. 

Safety hats provided by the employer 
in operations where there is danger of 
injury to the workman’s head must now 
be of an approved type, and winter 
liners for safety hats must be made avail- 
able when required. The previous regula- 
tions were more specific, requiring the 
employer to provide the liners from 
November to March. 

As under the previous regulations, 
properly fitting eye protective equipment 
appropriate to the work being done, 
such as goggles and face shields, must be 
provided by the employer and worn by 
the employee, where there is an eye 
hazard from flying objects, from the 
material handled, or from injurious light 
or heat rays. 
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Safety Belts 


When required by the regulations or 
an order of the Board, a workman must 
use an approved safety belt. Safety belts 
and their attachments, for which 
specifications are laid down, must be so 
arranged and anchored that a workman 
cannot fall more than five feet. 

When a workman is required to work 
on a roof or working platform more 
than 10 feet, 6 inches above the ground 
or floor level, he must wear a safety belt, 
unless the roof or platform has a hand- 
rail installed at its outer edge. 

Workmen on a swing stage must now 
wear safety belts. 

When a workman enters from the top 
a grain bin not equipped with a fixed 
ladder, he is required to wear a safety 
belt, and another workman must be 
stationed at the entrance while he is in 
the bin. 


Breathing and Respiratory Apparatus 


Unless protected by an approved res- 
piratory apparatus, a workman is forbid- 
den to enter any area where a deficiency 
of oxygen may exist, or where the 
atmosphere is contaminated or in danger 
of being contaminated from toxic gases 
or dusts. 

Approved respiratory apparatus con- 
sists of a self-contained respirator, oxy- 
gen-generating apparatus, supplied-air 
apparatus, or a fresh air hose mask. 
Filter-type masks may not be used in 
any enclosed area that may contain toxic 
material or vapours, or where the oxy- 
gen content is insufficient to sustain life. 
Where workmen may be required to use 
respiratory apparatus, the employer must 
ensure that they receive instruction and 
practice in its use. 


Other New Rules 


Where a ladder is supported by a 
grain door, it must be securely fastened 
to the railroad car before use. An auto- 
matic stopping device must be installed 
on the winch mechanism of a power- 
operated scoop. 


Inspection 


To ensure the safety of workmen 
working on scaffolds, the regulations re- 
quire regular inspections of staging and 
equipment. Swing staging must be thor- 
oughly inspected daily by a competent 
and experienced workman, and any 
weakened parts replaced. The daily in- 
spection must also cover rope attach- 
ments, lashings and anchor points. 

Cables and cable fastenings of man- 
lifts must be closely inspected at least 
every six months, and replaced when 
necessary. 


Where a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board inspector observes any unsafe 
working condition, he may issue an or- 
der requiring the employer or supervisor 
to make any necessary changes to 
remove hazards to workmen, or to 
reduce the possibility of accident. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Accident Prevention Regulations 


New accident prevention regulations, 
effective March 1, 1966, issued by the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, replace all other regula- 
tions of the Board except those dealing 
with compressed air and submarine div- 
ing operations. 

A two-year study by officials of the 
Accident Prevention Department of the 
Board produced a draft of proposed 
regulations that was studied by labour 
and management representatives. Further 
refinements and additions resulted from 
intensive consultation between manage- 
ment, labour and government officials at 
a ten-day public hearing last Spring. 

The last general revision of the regula- 
tions was in 1950. Since then, amend- 
ments have been made, and regulations 
for specific activities added. Regulations 
on explosive-actuated tools were intro- 
duced in 1955; on underground diesel 
equipment and on well-drilling in 1956, 
and on buoyancy equipment in 1957. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


It should also be noted that Section 
59(3) and Section 60(1) of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, both ap- 
plicable to these regulations, were 
amended in 1959. “The prevention and 
detection of industrial diseases” was ad- 
ded to the previous statement concerning 
the prevention of accidents. In line with 
this change, more statutory authority 
was given to the Accident Prevention 
Department (Industrial Hygiene Divi- 
sion) although previously it did have 
this power in a general way. 

The Board has published the regula- 
tions in a pocket-sized book of 172 
pages. It has a detailed index at the 
beginning of each section and a general 
cross-reference index at the end. It is 
intended for wide circulation and use in 
all sectors of industry under the Act, 
and is available from the Board free of 
charge. By February, 125,000 copies had 
already been distributed. 

As before, the Board may in writing 
vary any regulation when, in the opinion 
of the Board, the conditions of employ- 
ment or place of employment so war- 
rant. 

The Board has full authority to en- 
force the regulations, and expects man- 
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agement and labour to co-operate in 
compliance with the new rules. Every 
person who contravenes any regulation 
is liable to a penalty of not less than $25 
and not more than $500. 

Under the Act, the Board is empow- 
ered to levy, for the Accident Fund, the 
amount of compensation payable in re- 
spect of the injury, and not more than 
$1,000 against an employer if an acci- 
dent was caused by his negligence. 
Flagrant violations may result in a work- 
place being closed. 


General Rules 


General regulations, applicable to all 
places of employment, have been con- 
solidated into one section comprising 42 
basic rules. Some new material has been 
added, and much emphasis is placed on 
the responsibility of the employer for the 
safety of premises and operations and 
for instruction of workmen. 

Among the new requirements is one 
that provides for a workman in an iso- 
lated place to be checked at reasonable 
intervals in the interest of his safety. 

In addition to the usual provision for 
adequate lighting, special measures must 
now be taken to restore proper visibility 
when it is being impaired by smoke, 
steam or other substances. 

Where possible, high temperature haz- 
ards, such as open flames and steam- 
pipes, must be so placed or shielded as 
to prevent contact with workmen. 

Specific rules, including provision for 
emergency escape, are set out for the 
safe access and egress of workmen ap- 
propriate to the work area. 

The usual good-housekeeping provi- 
sions contain a new rule forbidding the 
use of compressed air for cleaning cloth- 
ing and equipment if workmen could be 
exposed either to the material blown by 
the jet or to the jet itself. 

Materials must always be stacked or 
stored in a secure manner; in the case of 
bulk storage places for loose material, 
the safety of the workman must be en- 
sured by the provision of safe access, or 
a safety belt and lifeline, and the attend- 
ance of another workman for rescue 
purposes. 

Barricades and warning signs must be 
installed to prevent workmen from inad- 
vertently entering an area where they 
could be injured by material dropped, 
dumped or spilled. Holes or pits in 
floors, roofs, walkways or work areas 
must be barricaded or properly covered. 

Standard specifications are laid down 
for handrails and guardrails, which must 
be installed in the designated places. 

Toe boards are mandatory equipment 
for floor openings, walkways and plat- 
forms over 10 feet above grade, and at 
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any height for walkways and platforms 
installed above machinery and work 
areas. Curbs are required for elevated 
vehicular thoroughfares. 


Underground Workings 


One new section contains regulations 
pertaining to underground workings, 
defined as “any underground place of 
employment including any excavation, 
natural entry, adit, tunnel, raise, shaft or 
chamber.” It does not apply to a mine 
subject to the mining Acts of the prov- 
ince. 

Any new method, equipment, or 
deviation from standard practice in un- 
derground workings proposed by an em- 
ployer must be submitted in detail to the 
Board for approval, together with evi- 
dence of engineering feasibility in re- 
spect to safety. 

Atmospheric hazards such as dusts, 
vapours and gases, smoke and fumes, 
must be controlled by the use of breath- 
ing apparatus and ventilating fans capa- 
ble of maintaining respirable air. In par- 
ticular, gases produced by blasting must 
be removed. 

Minimum air volume requirements 
must be met, and regular measurements 
of air volume taken, recorded and main- 
tained. 


Internal Combustion Engines 


A special new section is devoted to the 
ventilation control of engines using high- 
ly volatile fuels in underground work- 
ings. There must be at least two open 
exits to the surface, and adequate venti- 
lation must be provided to prevent work- 
men from being exposed to exhaust gases. 


The use of diesel engines does not 
require Openings to the surface; but the 
volume of ventilating air must be at least 
100 cubic feet per minute for each rated 
brake horsepower of the engines being 
used. 


Specific operating requirements are 
laid down for diesel-type engines; ap- 
proved exhaust-gas conditioners are 
mandatory. 


Atmospheric tests for contaminants 
must be made every four hours on in- 
struments acceptable to the Board. 


Records of engine and exhaust-gas 
conditioner inspection and certification 
on each shift, together with weekly rec- 
ords of ventilating air volume delivered 
to each underground heading, and the 
location, time and results of tests for 
combustible gas as directed by the in- 
Spector, as well as any unusual circum- 
stances, must be maintained. They are to 
be signed by the individual who makes 
each entry, and kept in a place accessi- 
ble to all concerned. 


Control of Rock Dust 


A three-part section contains new 
regulations pertaining to dust control at 
surface and underground workings, as- 
phalt-mixing plants and rock-crushing 
plants. Effective measures must be taken 
by the employer to protect the workmen 
from harmful exposures to rock dust. 

In surface operations, approved meth- 
ods are specified and must be applied to 
suppress dust generated by the drilling, 
loading, transporting or conveying of 
rock, 

In addition to the dust dispersal meth- 
ods prescribed for surface operations, 
underground rock-excavating workings 
must have installed a system of mechani- 
cal ventilation—effective in all work 
areas—to provide a minimum air velocity 
of 50 feet per minute per square foot of 
tunnel face area. 

Ten minimum requirements are laid 
down for the employer to ensure that 
dust liberated by rock-processing equip- 
ment in asphalt-mixing plants is kept 
below harmful limits. 

Rock-crushing plants use four specific 
pieces of equipment that liberate exces- 
sive amounts of dust. These must be 
equipped with all necessary dust con- 
trols, including the following minimum 
requirements: a mechanical exhaust Sys- 
tem, or water sprays, or other effective 
means. 

In these operations, the discharge 
from any mechanical exhaust system 
must be located in such a manner as to 
prevent the return of contaminated air to 
areas occupied by workmen. Personal 
respiratory protection is permissible in 
cases where the work is of a temporary 
nature, and the workman’s exposure to 
high dust concentration is of short dura- 
tion. 


Firefighters 


Another section, applicable to work- 
men who are employed as firefighters on 
a full- or part-time basis, contains the 
regulations pertaining to personal pro- 
tective equipment, transportation, mis- 
cellaneous equipment, Operating proce- 
dures and hazardous materials. 

A particular kind of clothing is pre- 
scribed for firefighters: coats must be 
waterproof and highly visible; footwear 
must protect both feet and ankles; gloves 
must withstand severe cold, as well as 
protect against hot or burning materials; 
head protection must be given by a 
helmet designed especially against fire- 
fighting hazards. This clothing is to be 
worn during the performance of all du- 
ties associated with the cause, preven- 
tion, and fighting of fires, including 
training drills and practice. 
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The workmen must wear the personal 
protective equipment provided, and 
maintain it in good condition. The fire 
chief is responsible for regular inspection 
of the equipment, and the repair or 
replacement of any equipment found to 
be defective. 

Safety belts must be available for the 
workmen’s use to prevent falls. 

At least two units of self-contained 
breathing apparatus, each having a mini- 
mum potential of at least 30 minutes of 
effective protection and an alarm warn- 
ing of air or oxygen supply depletion, 
must accompany each fire-fighting com- 
pany to a fire. There must be an ade- 
quate supply of spare cylinders or regen- 
erative canisters at hand. 

In addition to the usual regulations 
safeguarding workers carried by vehi- 
cles—such as communication require- 
ment between driver and _ passengers, 
provision of interior lighting and ventila- 
tion in enclosed crew cabs, storage of 
equipment, and vehicle movement con- 
trol—firefighters must be protected by 
further safety measures. The fire chief 
must determine the number of men al- 
lowed to ride on each tailboard, and the 
capacity so determined must not be ex- 
ceeded. The length of tailboards must be 
no greater than the maximum width of 
the vehicle, and the design must ensure 
safe footing. Security against falling off 
tailboards must be provided by hand- 
holds, safety slings or other devices for 
each workman. 

Ladders designed for fire fighting are 
to be used; they must be tested regularly 
and maintained in good repair. Overhead 
ladders must be safety-locked when the 
vehicle is in motion. Handles of plaster 
hooks must be made of material which 
prevents. electrical shock.  Battery- 
operated hand lanterns (at least two) 
must be provided for each vehicle, and 
only lanterns approved for the purpose 
may be used in an explosive atmosphere. 

Further rules control operating proce- 
dures developed to prevent workmen 
from being injured when handling 
high-pressure hoses, and one specifies 
that the pump engine exhaust must not 
be discharged in the area of the pump 
panel, where a worker is usually sta- 
tioned. 

Municipal authorities must record, for 
the information of firefighters, the loca- 
tion of all hazardous substances, explo- 
sives and radio-active materials; all con- 
cerned must know the special procedures 
used in fighting fires which involve such 
dangers. 


Major Revisions 


Out of the total of 725 regulations in 
the new book, 74 per cent are revised 
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and only seven per cent remain un- 
changed. Following is a selection of im- 
portant revisions in some major areas. 


Accident Prevention Committees 


This section has been rewritten to 
include major changes and additions. 
Previously, every operation in which 20 
or more workmen were employed was 
required to have an accident prevention 
committee; this provision is now manda- 
tory only where the nature of the work 
is classified by the Board as hazardous. 
In work classified as of limited hazard, 
only places of employment having a 
work force of over 50 workmen are 
required to have accident prevention 
committees. 

Exceptions are now provided where 
the functions of the committee could be 
more effectively performed by other 
means. A joint proposal of such an 
alternative method may be submitted by 
management and workmen’s representa- 
tives for Board approval. 

A special arrangement covers hazard- 
ous small operations employing less than 
20 workmen. The management is re- 
sponsible for arranging monthly meet- 
ings, attended by as many members of 
the work force as possible, and directed 
by a supervisor for the purpose of cor- 
recting unsafe conditions and practices 
and maintaining co-operative interest in 
safety matters. Records of the meetings 
and the matters discussed must be kept 
by management. 

An accident prevention committee, as 
before, is comprised of not less than 
four regular members designated equally 
by the employees and management. All 
members are to be experienced in the 
type of operation involved. Formerly, 
the regulations provided only that the 
workmen’s representatives had to have at 
least one year’s experience. 

The basic function of the accident 
prevention committee is to ensure the 
presence and proper use of prescribed 
safety devices, and to report infractions, 
defects in equipment, and unsafe operat- 
ing procedures. The committee in no 
way removes the responsibility of man- 
agement for the safe circumstances and 
conduct of operations. 

Records of accidents, safety inspec- 
tions and accident investigations must be 
maintained and kept available to the 
committee by management. The commit- 
tee secretary must now send meeting 
minutes promptly, not only to the Board, 
but also to the employer and the labour 
organizations involved. 

Alberta and Newfoundland have also 
issued regulations setting up safety com- 
mittees. The general criterion is the 
number of workmen employed—in 


Alberta it is 20 workmen—with excep- 
tions for industries classified as “low 
hazard.” In Alberta, wherever operations 
are such that a safety committee cannot 
function efficiently, the Board, on the 
application of the employer, may ap- 
prove another arrangement. In New- 
foundland, every manufacturing plant, 
construction camp, workshop or other 
undertaking within the scope of the Act, 
must have a safety committee if 10 or 
more workmen are employed. 


Personal Protective Equipment 


Regulations that changed or added to 
personal protective equipment are, in 
some instances, an expansion in detail of 
previous regulations. For example, safety 
hats are to be worn by men exposed to 
electrical hazards; hand protection is 
necessary when materials are liable to 
puncture or irritate; and workmen ex- 
posed to the risk of drowning are to 
wear a device that produces buoyancy. 
A workman should wear visible mate- 
rials when exposed to the danger of 
moving vehicles and, if he is liable to be 
trapped while working, he should wear a 
safety belt attached to a life-line on 
which there is only one workman. 
Regulations now specify that the rope of 
these life-lines should be not less than 
three quarters of an inch in diameter 
(previously, one half inch). 


Health Hazards 


As before, there is a general require- 
ment that when work processes result in 
air contamination, the employer is to 
reduce the contamination below the level 
which constitutes a hazard; and special 
procedures are to be followed where 
men work in a confined space. 

Employers and workmen subject to 
the Regulations are to follow the Atomic 
Energy Control Regulations (L.G. 1960, 
p.609) that deal with the radiation haz- 
ard resulting from exposure to radioac- 
tive substances. If a radiation hazard 
could result from X-ray or similar me- 
chanical equipment, either the equip- 
ment must be so shielded that workmen 
are protected, or the workmen must be 
provided with suitable equipment to pre- 
vent injury from such exposure. 

A new provision has been added in 
regard to noise control. The Board’s 
Inspection Staff includes officers with 
special training, and the evaluation of 
noise problems has for some time been 
catried out by inspectors with special 
knowledge and using specialized equip- 
ment. The new Regulations provide that 
when workmen are required to work in 
areas in which noise levels exceed the 
criteria adopted by the Board, the em- 
ployer shall take appropriate measures to 
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suppress the noise to approved levels. If 
it is not reasonably practical to decrease 
the noise or isolate the workmen from 
the noise, the workmen shall wear per- 
sonal protective equipment which will 
effectively protect them from harmful 
effects. 


Overhead Power Lines 


Regulations from various sections in 
the previous edition have been collected 
and expanded and now form a new 
section on overhead power lines. 
Provisions state that material or equip- 
ment is not to be closer than 10 feet to 
an energized power line unless the work- 
men involved are protected; the employ- 
er is responsible for ascertaining voltage, 
Maintaining minimum clearance dis- 
tance, and ensuring that no material and 
equipment is handled within the mini- 
mum distance if transmission lines re- 
quire greater clearance than 10 feet. 
Before work begins, assurance in writing 
must be obtained from persons control- 
ling the system of the de-energizing, 
guarding or re-routing of electrical con- 
ductors. This shall be made known to all 
persons involved. 

If de-energizing is not possible, the 
following regulations apply: the area 
must be barricaded; a watchman must 
observe and order movement; signalling 
is imperative during equipment move- 
ment; except for the operators, no one 
shall make contact with equipment while 
in the area of energized electrical con- 
ductors; and no workman shall move a 
load from its position of natural suspen- 
sion when in the proximity of conduc- 
tors. 


Powered Mobile Equipment 


Extensive changes were made in the 
rules governing powered mobile equip- 
ment. Among the new provisions are 
rules stating that: a safe means of access 
is to be provided to operating platforms 
and cabs; only a trainee, supervisor or 
maintenance personnel may be allowed 
on the equipment; working-load capacity 
must be noted on the lifting equipment; 
only authorized persons can ride on rail- 
way cars during a switching operation; 
and no controls or any part of the 
operator can be outside the cab if the 
equipment has moving parts on the sides 
of the operator’s compartment. 

When seat belts are installed, they are 
to be used when the equipment is in 
motion. On road graders, safety devices, 
chains or bars are to be installed, and 
are to be used when work is done with 
the cab door open. No equipment is to 
be left unattended unless the load is 
secure; workmen are not permitted to 
remain in the area of a swinging load or 
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equipment; material is to be secured 
during transportation; and a bulkhead or 
substitute should be used as protection 
for the driver. 


Explosives 


A “blasting area” is defined as any 
area extending at least 50 yards in all 
directions from any place in which ex- 
plosives are being prepared, fixed or 
fired, or in which unexploded charges 
are known or believed to exist. The 
blaster is completely responsible for the 
safety of all workmen in this area. 

As before, no person can carry out a 
blasting operation unless he holds a 
blaster’s certificate from the Board. 
Blasters’ certificates, unless otherwise 
stated thereon, are granted during the 
pleasure of the Board and may be 
revoked for cause at any time. Re- 
examination may now be required by the 
Board, and failure to complete the re- 
examination to the satisfaction of the 
Board invalidates the certificate. Cer- 
tificates may be suspended indefinitely by 
the Board or by any inspector if the 
competency of the blaster is suspect. 

Reports of blasting accidents or ir- 
regularities are now to be submitted 
whether or not any person was injured, 
and are to contain more detailed infor- 
mation than formerly. 

A number of provisions regarding 
transportation, storage and usage of ex- 
plosives have been changed. 

In regard to transportation, it was 
previously prohibited to carry over 50 
Ibs. of explosives in a conveyance that 
was also transporting merchandise liable 
to cause or communicate fire or explo- 
sion, and adequate firefighting equipment 
had to be on a conveyance when over 50 
Ibs of explosives were carried. These 
regulations now apply to the transporta- 
tion of any amount of explosives. 

Signs designating explosives are to use 
red letters on a white background, and on 
conveyances the letters in the word 
“explosives” must be 6 inches high. 

Firing regulations are strengthened 
and expanded to include the use of a 
standard blasting code, and the signals to 
be given by a device that provides 
sounds distinct from those produced by 
other signalling devices in the area. 
Emphasis is again placed on the absolute 
responsibility of the blaster himself to 
ensure that the danger area is clear of 
workmen. The blaster must make a per- 
sonal check for misfires and must keep a 
log book of the results of his examina- 
tion. The procedures to be taken in the 
event of misfires are set out. 


Explosive-Actuated Tools 


The rules governing explosive-actuated 
tools, first adopted in 1955, have been 
expanded to require that fasteners shall 
not be driven through existing holes 
unless the tool is specially equipped by 
the manufacturer for accurate alignment 
of the barrel. As before, it is the employ- 
er’s responsibility to see that operators 
are trained in the use of such tools and 
that they know the regulations governing 
their use. It is further provided that 
knowledge of an incompetent or un- 
authorized person using an _ explosive- 
actuated tool should be put before the 
Board. 


Machinery and Equipment 


The important sections on guarding of 
machinery and equipment contain a 
number of changes. Among them is one 
that permits the maximum rim velocity 
of operated cast iron fly-wheels and pul- 
leys to be increased from 5,000 feet to 
6,000 feet per minute. Other changes 
involve more specific requirements for 
restraining devices on pipes and other 
equipment under stress. 


Construction Procedures 


Where there is a danger of falling 
materials, the area should be protected 
by barricades or canopies; catch plat- 
forms should be provided—and specific 
requirements are given for these. There 
should be a safe means of access to 
work areas in the construction of bridges 
or similar structures, and either water 
construction projects must be attended 
by rescue boats kept on the downstream 
side of the work, or installed lifelines 
should be kept close to the surface. 


Construction Towers and Hoists 


The erection and maintenance of tow- 
ers must be performed by experienced 
workmen only. Operation of construc- 
tion hoists is confined to workmen famil- 
iar with the signs, notices, operating 
instructions and signal codes pertaining 
to the safe operation of equipment. 


Temporary Passenger Hoists 


A major revision of safety rules for 
construction hoists was issued in 1956. 
These provisions have now been 
strengthened by new regulations regard- 
ing brakes. For example, the brake is 
required to be so arranged that it can be 
operated automatically if there is a pow- 
er failure. Other new regulations relate 
to the testing of controls and equipment. 


Excavations, Ladders, Scaffolding 


The general rule regarding work on ex- 
cavations, ladders or scaffolding is that 
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the work must be carried out in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
Canadian Standards Association, the 
American Standards Association, or the 
Board. Many specific rules previously 
spelled out in the regulations are com- 
prehended by this general provision. 

In regard to excavation work, the 
rules laid down that the location of 
service facilities—e.g., cables and pipe- 
lines—must be determined before excava- 
tion is begun; and the sides of an exca- 
vation should be sloped to the angle of 
repose of the material. As in Ontario 
and Quebec, a ladder must now be pro- 
vided when a worker enters an excavation 
over 4 feet deep; under the previous 
regulations, ladders were necessary every 
100 feet when the depth was 6 feet. 

Several new provisions have been ad- 
ded respecting work on ladders. Step 
ladders, trestle ladders and extension lad- 
ders shall not be more than 20 feet in 
height; fixed ladders of more than 20 
feet shall have platforms, be caged, or 
have other guards. This regulation does 
not apply to men who are used to 
heights. The cleared space required be- 
hind rungs on fixed ladders has been 
changed from 61% inches to 7 inches. 

Scaffolds are to be designed, erected 
and maintained in accordance with 
C.S.A. or A.S.A. Codes, or the require- 
ments of the Board or a registered pro- 
fessional engineer. 

With respect to materials for scaffolds, 
wood used must now be a grade suitable 
for structural purposes, and be inspected 
for defects before use. Previously, se- 
lected common grade lumber could be 
used. When thrust-outs are used to sus- 
pend swing stages, they must be of struc- 
tural grade fir or material of equivalent 
strength. 

There are also new requirements re- 
garding rope used in swing stages. When 
exposure to adverse chemicals is likely, 
fibre rope shall not be used, unless the 
rope is inert to chemicals. Wire rope 
must now be at least five sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter instead of three eighths. 

Numerous other provisions relating to 
the structure of scaffolds and swing 
stages have been changed in some re- 
spects. 


Hoisting Equipment 


This section contains 46 regulations: 
three are new, and the rest have been 
rewritten for clarity and brevity. 

Among the general requirements, one 
calls for the safe working load to be 
determined (by the manufacturer of the 
equipment, a professional engineer, or 
other persons whose qualifications are ac- 
ceptable to the board) and to be affixed 
on the equipment in the form of a 
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clearly legible, permanent notation. 
Unless the safe working load of jibs or 
booms used in conjunction with the 
hoisting equipment is shown on the load- 
rating notation, a separate load-rating 
notice must either be posted on the 
equipment, or kept by the operator at all 
times when he is operating the equip- 
ment. 

When hoisting equipment is in use, 
the manufacturer’s manual must be kept 
available, and the methods therein fol- 
lowed in the erection, operation and 
maintenance of the equipment. Any ap- 
proved modification must become part 
of the manual. Defects, operating prob- 
lems, alterations, structural modifica- 
tions, and the maintenance history of the 
equipment must be recorded in some 
form of log-book and held available at 
all times for all persons concerned. 

A further new regulation controls the 
operation of climbing tower cranes. The 
boom must be positioned directly over 
the load when lifting; the counterweight 
must be as recommended and used only 
for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed; and, when work is being done 
near power lines, means must be provid- 
ed to ensure that the boom or trolley 
does not come closer than 10 feet to any 
power line. 

Rigging 

Unless otherwise specified by regula- 
tion, the maximum rated load of chains, 
attachments and other rigging equipment 
must be warranted by the manufacturer, 
a professional engineer, or by other per- 
sons whose qualifications are acceptable 
to the Board. When such warranties are 
not obtainable, the rigging must have a 
safety factor of five, and if it is used to 
carry workmen, ten. 

The rigging blocks of cranes, derricks 
and hoists must be installed or construct- 
ed in such a manner as to prevent the 
cable from jumping off the sheaves. 

The list of specifications for wire rope 
cable clips has been revised and expand- 
ed to include the number of clips, and 
the spacing between clips for nine more 
rope diameters than before. 


Logging 


Logging regulations, last revised in 
1961, contain a number of new provi- 
sions. One of these, relating to falling 
and bucking procedures, specifies that 
the management of every operation shall 
make available to the workmen who 
might be endangered a written procedure 
of falling and bucking methods. The 
written procedure shall include: (a) the 
minimum and maximum distances be- 
tween fallers and other workmen (b) the 
procedure to follow in case of falling 


and bucking difficulties, and (c) the 
means of securing and rendering assist- 
ance in case of accident. 


Sawmills 


Many of the 39 regulations for saw- 
mills have also been reworded for sim- 
plification, and, with some rules added, 
placed under eight headings. 

On booming grounds, the elevated 
work platforms should have guard rails 
installed if possible; if this is impractical, 
the platforms must be at least three feet 
wide. 

Protection for workmen around log- 
hauls and log-decks has been increased 
—particularly to prevent falls into the 
log-well—by the required installation of 
guards. In line with these added safety 
provisions, the employer must now pro- 
vide methods and devices to prevent the 
dangerous movement of logs on hauling 
or hoisting equipment, at the mill end of 
the log-deck, and at the outfeed and 
infeed sections of mechanical ring bark- 
ers. 

Barker rolls must now have devices to 
secure them when they are raised to 
allow work to be done in that area. 
High-pressure barker hoses must be 
equipped with restraining devices to pre- 
vent their dangerous movement in the 
event of breakage of the hoses or con- 
nections. 

New safety regulations inserted into 
the provisions pertaining to sawmill head 
rigs include one stipulating that means 
must be provided to prevent workmen 
riding the log-carriage from contacting 
any structure or from falling into the 
carriage. 

Knife or fin-type splitters must now be 
installed on circular saws and re-saws to 
reduce the hazard of kickbacks. These 
devices must be of a minimum height of 
one half the distance from the collar to 
the top of the saw. 

Another provision requires that a bar- 
rier must be installed both in front of 
and behind all slasher jaws and multiple 
trimmer saws. Further kickback protec- 
tion must be ensured by the installation 
of kickback fingers, of a design accept- 
able to the Board, on all fixed or adjust- 
able saw edgers (including edgers used as 
gang saw) exposing workmen to mate- 
rial thrown back by the saws. 

Attention has also been paid to safer 
storage, handling and transportation of 
lumber. Lumber piles must be erected 
plumb and level and maintained in a 
stable condition. Unit loads of lumber, 
other than strapped or packaged bun- 
dles, have to be separated by dunnage 
during vehicular transportation, and the 
entire load must be secured to the con- 
veyance. 
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Window Cleaning 


The revised window-cleaning regula- 
tions consolidate the old _ itemized 
specifications in a general requirement 
section: 

Where workmen are employed as win- 
dow-cleaners, the employer shall en- 
sure that workmen perform these du- 
ties in accordance with the require- 
ments pertaining to operations and 
equipment as specified by: 

(a) the Canadian Standards Associa- 

tion Code of Practice for Window 

Cleaning, 

(b) the regulations in this section or 

other sections that may apply to them, 

and 

(c) any other regulations that the 

Board may deem necessary. 


Acceptable safety devices now include 
elevating platforms, extended window 
platforms, life-lines and other devices 
acceptable to the Board. Safety devices 
used more than 10 feet above grade 
must now be inspected before use, and 
must not be used if they are defective in 
any way. 

When devices such as auxiliary sills 
are used, they must be designed to be 
secured from within the building. Out- 
side passage from window to window is 
forbidden except when the workman is 
safeguarded by a continuous ledge more 
than 10 inches wide or by the continu- 
ous protection of safety devices. 


Other Provisions 


Other parts of the regulations, dealing 
with electrical systems, transportation of 
workmen, welding and burning, wharves, 
docks and floating equipment, and paint- 
ing, have also been substantially revised. 
A number of new rules governing trans- 
portation of workmen by boat has been 
added. To guard against the hazards of 
airless type spray units, prior training for 
the operators is required. 


ONTARIO 
Minimum Wage Act 


Minimum wage rates in Ontario hav- 
ing reached the projected levels on 
December 27, the Government has re- 
placed the three general minimum wage 
orders, which set rates on a zone basis, 
by a new general order with province- 
wide coverage. The new order sets the 
Same general minimum, $1 an hour, but 
has made some changes in the provisions 
respecting pieceworkers, seasonal can- 
nery workers and learners. 

The two orders governing construction 
workers have also been consolidated into 
one order with no change in the rate, 
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which remains $1.25 an hour for all 
construction workers in the province. 


General Order 


As noted above, the minimum for 
experienced workers in most industries 
remains $1 an hour. The principal 
change is that a provision relating to 
pieceworkers that was inserted in the 
original orders to minimize the adverse 
impact of the new minimum wage pro- 
gram has been removed. This provision 
stated that, where employees were being 
paid on a piecework basis, the employer 
was deemed to be in compliance with 
the minimum wage orders if four fifths 
of his employees, other than learners, 
were receiving the equivalent of the 
minimum wage. The repeal of this provi- 
sion means that all pieceworkers, other 
than learners, must receive the equiva- 
lent of the $1-an-hour rate. 

Lower minimums are again set for 
certain categories of employees. A mini- 
mum of 60 cents an hour is again pay- 
able to persons under 18 years employed 
as messengers, delivery boys, pin setters, 
etc. 

A minimum of 80 cents an hour is 
again set for students employed through- 
out the school year who do not work 
more than 28 hours in any week, and 
for students employed during the 
Christmas and Easter vacations and dur- 
ing the period May 15 to September 15, 
irrespective of the number of hours 
worked in a week. During the first 
month of employment, a student em- 
ployed during the summer months who 
works more than 28 hours a week may, 
however, be paid a minimum wage of 70 
cents an hour. 

The minimum for seasonal cannery 
workers employed for not more than 16 
weeks in a calendar year has been in- 
creased from 80 cents to 90 cents an 
hour. 

The minimum for learners is 90 cents 
an hour. In the hotel and restaurant 
business, this learners’ rate is payable 
only for one month; in other industries it 
is payable for the first four months of 
employment. This will not affect em- 
ployees hired on a time basis, but repre- 
sents a change for pieceworkers. Pre- 
viously, a pieceworker could be paid up 
to 20 cents less than the prescribed 
minimum during the first three months 
of employment, and 10 cents less 
during the next three-month period. 

As before, there is a quota on learn- 
ers. The number of persons employed as 
learners—other than students employed 
during the summer who work more than 
28 hours a week—may not exceed one 
fifth of the total number of employees of 
an employer, except that, if the total 


number of employees is fewer than five, 

only one person may be employed as a 

learner. 

Also, certain classes of employees may 
not be paid learners’ rates even though 
inexperienced. The new general order 
makes it quite clear that persons who do 
“homework” as defined in the Industrial 
Safety Act may not be paid learners’ 
rates. The following other classes of em- 
ployees also continue to be excluded 
from the learner provisions: 

e cleaners or janitors or persons per- 
forming similar maintenance duties on 
the premises of the employer; 

e persons holding a certificate of ap- 
prenticeship or a certificate of quali- 
fication under the Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1964, 
or any earlier Act; 


office workers who hold a secondary 
school graduation diploma of a com- 
mercial course, or who have completed 
a course in business or office practice 
provided by a registered trade school; 


@ part-time workers employed for less 
than 28 hours a week; 


e students employed during the school 
year who work 28 hours a week or less, 
and students employed during the 
Easter or Christmas vacations; 

© persons subject to the special provi- 
sions for employees under 18 years. 


The new orders were gazetted as Ont. 
Reg. 38/66 and 39/66 on February 26, 
and went into force on April 1. 

The following Ontario 
were rescinded: 134/63, 99/64, 102/64, 
126/64, 6/65, 7/65 and 8/65. 


QUEBEC 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


As a result of requests from several 
municipal and school corporations, the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has issued a bylaw making it possible for 
municipal or school corporations, which 
at present are individually liable to pay 
compensation, to be brought under the 
collective liability system. 

Upon receipt of a written petition, the 
Commission may transfer a municipal or 
school corporation from Schedule II to 
Schedule I of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 

The bylaw (No. 29) was approved by 
O.C. 207 and was gazetted on February 
26. 

Another order gazetted the same day 
(O.C. 208) transferred the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada from 
Schedule II to Schedule I, thus bringing 
it under the collective liability provi- 
sions. 
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National Employment Service 


89,500 Placements Reported in March 
Above Monthly Average for Five Years 


Local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service reported 89,500 
placements in March, a decrease of 0.8 
per cent from the number in March 
1965. This was the second highest total 
for March in the postwar period, and 
was 19.5 per cent above the average for 
the month in the previous five years. 

The slight change from the same 
month last year reflected an over-all re- 
duction in the number of casual place- 
ments this year, particularly in the On- 
tario Region, where there was a heavy 
demand for labour for snow removal in 
March 1965. This year, however, the 
Prairie Region experienced major bliz- 
zards early in March, and a flood threat 
to the Winnipeg area near the end of the 
month. These factors were reflected in a 
substantial increase in the number of 
placements in that region. 

The regional distribution of place- 
ments in March, and the percentage 
change from March 1965 were: 





Atlantic 6,100 — 4.9 
Quebec 23,900 — 49 
Ontario 30,400 — 8.9 
Prairie 18,100 +22.8 
Pacific 10,900 + 4.0 

CANADA 89,500* — 0.8 


Regular placements (those where em- 
ployment is expected to last for more 
than six working days) totalled 66,200. 
This was an increase of 1.0 per cent 
from the total in March 1965 and ac- 
counted for 74.0 per cent of all place- 
ments in March 1966, compared with 
72.7 per cent in 1965. 

The cumulative total of all placements 
for the first quarter of 1966 was 245,- 
800, an increase of 2.6 per cent over the 
corresponding total in 1965. This was 
the highest figure for the period since 
1945. 

The regional distribution of cumula- 
tive totals, and the percentage change 
from 1965 were: 





Atlantic 16,900 + 3.0 
Quebec 65,900 — 9.1 
Ontario 86,700 + 3.0 
Prairie 44,200 +10.5 
Pacific 32,100 +21.0 

CANADA = 245,800 + 2.6 
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Placements of male workers amounted 
to 61,400, which was 1.8 per cent below 
the figure for March 1965, and reflected 
the reduction in casual placements. 


The regional distribution of male 
placements, and the percentage change 
from 1965 were: 














March 1966 Jan.-Mar. 1966 
Atlanticu a ee aes 4,200 == 0) 12,100 + 3.8 
QOuebecsae ae ee 16,600 — 6.0 46,700 —10.2 
Ontariomee eee eee 19,900 —14,3 56,300 — 1.3 
Prainiourere ee 13,000 +34.5 30,600 +15.4 
BACT Cancer an en ee 7,600 + 4.8 23,600 +28.0 
CANAD AGE eae 61,400* — 1.8 169,300 + 2.2 





Female placements totalled 28,100, an 
increase of 1.4 per cent from the March 
1965 total. All regions with the excep- 
tion of Quebec reported increases, and 


the decrease in that region was not large. 

The distribution of female placements, 
and the percentage change from 1965 
were: 














March 1966 Jan.-Mar. 1966 
ALIATLIC Selon ae ee 1,800 + 6.5 4,700 + 1.1 
COME DEC an Meas prt 7,300 — 2.3 19,200 — 6.4 
OnlaniGmenseteace satan 10,500 + 3.4 30,400 +12.0 
Prairiets. 22k need 5,100 + 0.4 13,600 + 0.8 
Pace eee ene ates. 3,300 + 2.3 8,500 + 5.2 
CANADA® Accs cc eee 28,100* + 1.4 76,400 + 3.4 


EEE 


Placements involving more than one 
area (transfers out) totalled 3,500, an 
increase of 300 over the total for March 
1965. The proportion of such place- 
ments to all placements increased from 
3.5 per cent in March 1965, to 3.9 per 
cent in March of this year. In the first 
quarter of the current year the place- 
ments increased by 11.0 per cent over 
those in the comparable period in 1965. 


Transfers out, by regions, were: 











Jan.-Mar. 

March 1966 1966 
Atlantica 300 800 
Ouebec ase ns 1,000 2,600 
Ontario 1,100 2,900 
Prarie tee. ss: 300 700 
Pacilicwe eee: 800 2,400 

CANADA ...... 3,500 9,500* 





* Discrepancies are caused by rounding. 


Employers notified the local offices of 
the National Employment Service of 
126,800 vacancies in March 1966. This 
was an increase of 2.6 per cent over the 
March 1965 total and 28.6 per cent over 
the average for the month during the 
past five years. Vacancies for men, at 
83,000, increased by 1.7 per cent over 
March 1965, and vacancies for women, 
at 43,900, increased by 4.5 per cent. The 
cumulative total of vacancies received 
during January-March 1966 was 331,- 
500. This was an increase of 4.0 per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1965, 
and the highest number recorded for any 
comparable period since 1947. 





By the staff of the National Employment 
Service, Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


Claims for Jobless Benefits in February 


Show 20,000 Increase Over January Total 


Claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit on February 28 totalled 
530,500, almost 20,000 more than the 
January 31 total of 511,800. A year ago 
at the end of February the total was 
559,200. 

Males accounted for 400,000, com- 
pared with 385,000 at the end of 
January, and 430,000 in February 1965. 
Almost all of the month-to-month in- 
crease and the year-over-year decline, 
was accounted for by the male claim- 
ants. 

Claimants for seasonal benefit in- 
creased by almost 25,000 in February to 
134,600 from 109,900 on January 31. 
The increase was mainly concentrated 
among persons eligible for non-fishing 
seasonal benefit. The number of claim- 
ants eligible for fishing benefit numbered 
25,600 on February 28, compared with 
24,700 on January 31, and 27,600 on 
February 26, 1965. Virtually 90 per cent 
of fishing seasonal benefit claims are 
filed in the first two months of the 
seasonal benefit period, compared with 
less than SO per cent for non-fishing 
seasonal benefits. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 150,300 initial and renewal 
claims was filed, a decrease of 75,000 
from the 225,000 in January, and 9,700 
less than the February 1965 total of 
160,000. 

The average weekly beneficiaries were 
440,600 in February, more than 20 per 
cent higher than the January estimate of 
361,200. A year ago this figure was 
454,800. 

Benefit payments amounted to $44.3 
million in February, compared with 
$35.9 million in January, and $45.3 
million a year ago in February. The 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the court of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. Claimants should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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average weekly payment was $25.14 for 


February; $24.86 for January, and 
$24.92 for February 1965. 
Insurance Registrations 

On February 28, 1966, insurance 


books or contribution cards had been 
issued to 5,101,330 employees who made 
contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund since April 1, 1965. 


On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 345,364, an increase of 
455 since January 31, 1966. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 9,320 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,470 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 1,068 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The  re- 
maining 1,782 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 


making false statements to obtain ben- 
efits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 277 cases, 
99 against employers and 178 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as 
a result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 599,* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in February to- 
talled $32,517,818.40, compared with 
$36,064,001.38 in January and $30,- 
089,356.44 in February 1965. 

Benefits paid in February totalled 
$44,299,219.43, compared with $35,- 
910,149.73 in January and $45,332,- 
816.35 in February 1965. 

The balance of the Fund on February 
28 was $150,138,385.98, on January 31 
it was $161,919,787.01, and on Febru- 
ary 28, 1965, it was $60,551.186.36. 





Decisions of the Umpire 


Under Unemployment Insurance Act 


Two decisions were rendered under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act by the 
Umpire, the Hon. Mr. Justice John D. 
Kearney of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. The decisions were in CUB 
(Canadian Umpire Benefit) 2522 and in 
CUB 2540. 


CUB 2522 


On a renewal application for benefit 
the claimant reported employment as a 
machine operator helper with : 
Company, Toronto, from January 4, 
1964 to April 8, 1965 at an hourly rate 
of $1.90. He made the following state- 
ment with regard to his separation: 

I was fired for refusing to wear a 
pair of gloves that I felt were unsafe. 

I had been wearing these gloves for 

three days. I was working with very 

oily materials and the gloves kept slip- 
ping. I asked my foreman for another 
pair and I was told no. I was told to 


go home because I wouldn’t work 
with these gloves. I was notified in the 
mail Sat. 10 April, 65 that I was fired. 
I am available for work. 


The employer was informed of the 
claimant’s statement, and he was re- 
quested to explain the nature of the 
orders that the claimant refused to carry 
out. 

The employer’s reply to this request, 
dated April 28, 1965, reads: 

In reply to your letter regarding the 
above claim, [claimant] was dis- 
charged from this company when he 
refused to return to work when or- 
dered to do so by his foreman. 

Regarding the gloves claimant stated 
were unsafe, it was the opinion of 
the unit foreman, and the unit super- 
visor that the gloves claimant was 





* These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted in this period. 
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wearing were safe and that claimant 
should return to work. 


The insurance officer, by letter, dated 
May 11, 1965, notified the claimant that 
he was disqualified, and benefit was 
suspended from April 11, 1965 to May 
15, 1965, inclusive, because he had lost 
his employment with . . . Company for 
cause within the meaning of the Act. 
(Section 60(1) of the Act). 


On May 13, 1965, the claimant ap- 
pealed to the board of referees, and his 
notice of appeal reads: 


I wish to appeal my disqualification 
imposed on 11 May, 1965. I did not 
have my book earlier because I re- 
ceived a job from UIC and I had to 
deposit it at my employer. Today I 
filed another claim and I deposited my 
64/65 book. 


I was fired for refusing to wear a 
pair of gloves that I felt were unsafe. 
I had been wearing these gloves for 
three days. I was working with very 
oily materials and the gloves kept slip- 
ping. I asked my foreman for another 
pair and he refused me. I asked if I 
could buy another pair. I was told, 
No. I was told to go home because I 
wouldn’t work with these gloves. 

I was ready and willing to work 
even without any gloves rather than 
with not proper gloves. I started to 
work without gloves, but the foreman 
took me off from the job. 

May I add that I never received 
from UIC any report cards. 


The insurance officer informed the 
board of referees that the claimant had 
also been disqualified under Regulation 
146 for having failed to make his claim 
in the prescribed manner. However, on 
receipt of the claimant’s appeal contain- 
ing further information regarding the 
reason for non-deposit of his insurance 
book, the insurance officer rescinded this 
disqualification and notified the claimant 
to this effect on May 18. No further 
submission was made to the board by 
the insurance officer. 


Board Hears Appeal 


The board heard the appeal at To- 
ronto on May 27. The claimant was not 
present and was not represented. Mr. 
— of the employer’s personnel office, ap- 
peared and told the board that the gloves 
in question were supplied by the employ- 
er, that the claimant was a member of 
the Steelworkers’ Union, and that the 
claimant had taken this matter of sup- 
plying another pair of gloves to his un- 
ion, which resulted in the “getting 
together” of the foreman, the supervisor 
and the union president at the time of 
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the claimant’s discharge. Mr. — said it 
had been definitely established that the 
gloves the claimant was wearing were 
suitable. In response to a question, he 
said that the gloves would have been 
exchanged even after only three days 
had they not been suitable. 


The majority of the board upheld the 
insurance officer, but the dissenting 
member thought that there was some 
doubt, and that the claimant should have 
the benefit of it. 


On June 6, 1965, the claimant ap- 
pealed to the Umpire, and his notice of 
appeal reads: 


I was fired for refusing to wear a 
pair of gloves that I felt were unsafe. 
I had been wearing these gloves for 
three days. I was working with very 
oily material (steel) and it kept slip- 
ping from the gloves. I asked my 
foreman for another pair and he 
refused me. I asked if I could buy 
another pair I was told, No. I was 
ready and willing to work even with- 
out any gloves rather than with not 
proper gloves. I started to work with- 
out gloves, but the foreman took me 
off the job and told me to go home 
because I wouldn’t work with these 
gloves. He then changed his mind and 
took me to the office and phoned the 
supervisor to come to the office. 


When the supervisor came, the 
foreman told him what happened, and 
the supervisor asked me to return to 
work. He asked me three different 
times to return to work wearing the 
same gloves. I told him I would gladly 
return to work with another pair of 
gloves. He refused me another pair, so 
I asked him if I could buy a pair from 
the company or go to the corner store 
to buy a new pair, and he refused me 
again. I did not refuse to go back to 
work, I simply refused to wear the 
oily gloves. The supervisor told me to 
go home, that I was suspended indefi- 
nitely. A few days later I received a 
registered letter advising me that my 
employment with the company was 
terminated. 

I would also like to add that about 
a week before, the same material 
(steel) fell from a crane because it 
was too oily. The load of steel 
weighed about 5,000 Ibs. There was 
two men working on the crane at the 
time. They were very lucky to escape 
serious injuries. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


A refusal to work under the condi- 
tions specified by an employer is, prima 
facie, “misconduct” within the meaning 
of the Act. The claimant here did not 


show that those conditions were so un- 
reasonable as to justify his refusal, and 
the insurance officer correctly imposed a 
disqualification. 

As a consequence, I decide to dismiss 
the claimant’s appeal. 


CUB 2540 


The claimant filed a renewal applica- 
tion for benefit at Edmonton on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1965, and registered for em- 
ployment as a welder. He reported em- 
ployment as a welder at Windfall, Al- 
berta, at $3.20 per hour, from December 
12, 1964 to February 19, 1965. His 
reason for separation, confirmed by the 
employer, was, “I was laid off by em- 
ployer due to reduction in staff.” The 
claimant stated that he was unemployed, 
capable and available for work from 
February 19, 1965. The claim was al- 
lowed. 

On March 10, 1965, the local office 
offered the claimant employment as a 
welder. The details of the job, as report- 
ed, were: 

Employer: . . . Company, Edmonton; 
occupation, welder; wages, $3.10 per 
hour; prevailing rate, $2.50 to $3.20 per 
hour; duration, permanent; hours, 8 per 
day, 40 per week, days; distance from 
residence, city and own transport, 20c a 
day; special skills, qualified “B” pressure 
welder. 


The claimant refused this job, giving 
as his reason: 

I am a member of the Plumbers & 
Pipefitters Union, Edmonton. The un- 
ion rate for welders is $3.20 per hour. 
The job offered at . . . Company is 
non-union, and pay $3.10. These are 
the reasons I did not accept the job. 


The local office commented: 

We feel employment offered was 
suitable. This employer has a union 
agreement which says that their weld- 
ers be paid $3.10 an hour while work- 
ing in the city. 


A further local office comment gave 
the following information obtained from 
the prospective employer: 

The shop considers they are a union 
shop, but are not in accord with their 
demands at the present time. The 
agreement with the union has expired 
(prior to March 10 date of offer). 
Welders are paid $3.10 per hour by 
their company. The union is demand- 
ing a higher rate. 


On March 26, 1965, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant that he was 
disqualified and benefit suspended from 
March 7, 1965 to April 17, 1965, inclu- 
sive, in accordance with section 59(1)(a) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, for 
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the following reason: “After having be- 
come aware that a situation in suitable 
employment with . . . Company was 
vacant, or about to become vacant, you, 
without good cause, refused or failed 
to apply for such situation, or failed to 
accept it when it was offered to you.” 
On April 2, 1965, the claimant ap- 
pealed this decision to the board of 
referees. His notice of appeal reads: 


In the case of [claimant] refusal to 
accept employment with . . . Com- 
pany. 

Please be advised that the above 
mentioned company does not have a 
signed collective bargaining agreement 
with [our union]. 

I refused employment with this 
company because of the lower rate of 
pay than the employment I had prior 
to this refusal on March 7, 1965. 

Further, that this company offered 
conditions less favourable than my 
previous employment, due to the 
fact that my former employer was 
contributing 242 cents per hour on my 
behalf into a Joint Training and 
Educational Fund. 

Since wages and conditions were 
lower than those observed by agree- 
ment between employers and em- 
ployees in this area, and I was availa- 
ble for, and willing to accept suitable 
employment, I hereby appeal to you 
for a hearing before a Board of Ref- 
erees. 

[I wish to request that my union 
business agent represent me before the 
board. 


On March 18, 1965, the claimant ob- 
tained a job at Edmonton as a welder at 
$3.20 per hour. On March 26, he volun- 
tarily left this job in order to attend a 
two-week course in welding. The course 
was UIC-approved, but the claimant had 
not been directed to take it. 

On April 22, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that he was dis- 
qualified and benefit suspended from 
March 28, for as long as he failed to 
prove that he was available for work, as 
required by section 54(2)(a) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, in that, 
during the normal hours, he was attend- 
ing a course of instruction in welding at 
Northern Alberta Institute of Tech- 
nology, to which he had not been direct- 
ed by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

On April 30, the local office provided 
the following information: 

Phone to claimant’s wife 30 April. 
Course extended from March 29 to 
April 9, 1965. Claimant commenced 
work at Pine Point today. 
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The insurance officer thereupon ter- 
minated the second disqualification. 


The claimant’s union representative 
requested that the claimant’s appeal to 
the board of referees against the dis- 
qualification imposed under section 
59(1)(a) of the Act also include an 
appeal against the second disqualifica- 
tion. 

In his submission to the board of 
referees, the insurance officer comment- 
ed that a claimant cannot be directed to 
a course while a definite disqualification 
is in effect. 

The board heard the case at Ed- 
monton on June 9, 1965. The claimant 
was not present, but was represented by 
his union. On both disqualifications, the 
board unanimously upheld the insurance 
officer; and on July 6, the union ap- 
pealed the board’s decision to the Um- 
pire. The notice of appeal reads: 


Had [claimant] accepted employ- 
ment, he would have lost the right to 
observe the lawful rules of the union, 
which possibly could have resulted in 
expulsion, Sec. 61(B) Act Sec. 24(8) 
Sec. 33(A), By Laws Sec. 172, Con- 
stitution. This employment was in his 
usual occupation, but at a lower rate 
of earnings, and conditions were less 
favourable than those observed by 
agreement between employer and em- 
ployee, or than those recognized by 
good employers. Neither our local nor 
the [international union] would term 
an employer as good, when he is 
without a collective bargaining agree- 
ment for 4 years. 

It is not the intent of our local to 
make the Commission an involuntary 
third party to an agreement between 
the union and employee as outlined in 
the referees’ decision, but if this deci- 
sion was upheld it would induce un- 
fair employers to continue paying low- 
er than union recognized rates and 
could have very serious union break- 
ing consequences across Canada. 

Further written evidence will be 
submitted at a later date to the Um- 
pire. 


On July 30, 1965, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Commis- 
sion submitted the following statement 
of observations: 


1. The evidence indicates that the 
claimant was offered an opportunity 
of suitable employment in his usual 
occupation as a welder, at a wage of 
$3.10 an hour. 

2. Although the union in its appeal 
is invoking Section 61 of the Act, this 
section has no application under the 
particular circumstances of the case. 


The Umpire has held in numerous 
decisions (CUBs 1662, 2022, 2299, 
2313 and 2374) that the provisions of 
Section 61 were made solely to protect 
the employee, as an individual, against 
the employer who might take the 
initiative to prevent the employee 
from becoming, from continuing to 
be, or from refraining to become a 
member of a worker’s organization, 
and of making him lose his unques- 
tionable right in this matter. [For the 
first three decisions cited, see L.G. 
1959, p. 1087; 19623) p106iee1 9648 
p. 316.] 

3. The question to be decided is 
whether the claimant refused or failed 
to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment when offered to him, un- 
der section 59(1)(a) of the Act. 


4. Section 59(2)(b) of the Act 
provides that employment in a claim- 
ant’s usual occupation is not suitable 
if it is either at a lower rate of earn- 
ings or [under] conditions less favour- 
able than those observed by agree- 
ment between employers and em- 
ployees, or in the absence of any such 
agreement, than those recognized by 
good employers. Under this provision 
of the Act, where a labour agreement 
exists, the suitability of the employ- 
ment is governed by the agreement 
between the employer and the em- 
ployees at the place of employment 
where such an agreement exists. 
Where no such agreement exists, the 
suitability of the employment is gov- 
erned by the conditions of employ- 
ment and rate of wages paid by good 
employers, and not union rates alone. 
The contention of the union to the 
effect that the employer is not a good 
employer because he did not have a 
labour agreement with the union and 
was not paying union rates, is not 
supported by jurisprudence. 
(CUBs—1217,..1331,, 1331A; (205% 
2299, 2313 and 2374). The board has 
found that the employer did have a 
labour agreement up to March 31, 
1961 and apparently at the relevant 
time was negotiating a new contract, 
which was signed on May 1, 1965. 
The rate of wages offered was well 
within the prevailing rate paid by 
good employers in the district. [For 
the decisions cited above that have 
been reported, see L.G. 1962, p. 14033 
1964, p..316,] 

5. In respect to the disqualification 
under section 54(2)(a) of the Act, 
the claimant was not directed to the 
course of instruction by the Com- 
mission and was only interested in 
completing the course. Thus he could 
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not prove availability for work the 
same as claimants generally 
(CUBs—1249, 1528, 1617, 1640, 
1641). [For the first decision cited 
here see L.G. 1956, p. 1047. The 
others were not reported.] 

6. It is respectfully submitted that 
the union’s appeal should be dis- 
missed. 


In a letter dated August 4, 1965, the 
union commented on the above state- 
ment: 

With reference to the material for- 
warded to you from the local UIC 
office, there seem to be some discre- 
pancies. The local union feels that in 
our appeal to the referees, Section 
61-B of the Act should have been 
upheld, as in [claimant’s] case he 
would not have been observing the 
lawful rules of the union had he ac- 
cepted this employment. Further, the 
local union questions the right of the 
Commission to say which employers 
are good and which are not. 

In its report (UIC 493), the local 
office states that the prevailing rate 
was $2.50 to $3.20 per hour and that 
the company at the time in question 
had a union agreement. The matter of 
the prevailing rate is highly questiona- 
ble, and the statement that the compa- 
ny had a union agreement simply is 
not true. 

Regarding [the insurance officer’s] 
written observations, that “the shop 
considers they are a union shop”, it 
appears to this local union that the 
local UIC office is willing to accept 
the word of the company unquestion- 
ingly, regardless of the fact that this 
company was without a collective bar- 
gaining agreement for over four years, 
and did not participate in any negotia- 
tions during that time... 


The request for an oral hearing was 
granted and the hearing was held at 
Toronto on September 15, 1965. The 
union was represented by its general 
organizer, and the Commission by one 
of its solicitors. 

During the hearing, [the union 
representative] stated that the union 
wished to withdraw its appeal from the 
disqualification imposed on the claimant 
under section 54(2)(a) of the Act, and 
the Umpire agreed to his request. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The only question at issue in this case 
is whether the claimant was rightly dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit pursuant 
to section 59(1)(a) of the Act. 
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The record shows that the employ- 
ment offered was in the claimant’s usual 
occupation, and no satisfactory evidence 
has been adduced to prove that the em- 
ployment was “at a lower rate of earn- 
ings or on conditions less favourable 
than . those recognized by good 
employers” in the district. As I am not 
prepared to say that an employer who 
had no bargaining agreement with a 
union and paid only ten cents less than 
the union rate of $3.20 an hour is not a 
“good employer” within the meaning of 
subsection (2)(b) of section 59 of the 
Act, I consider that the employment 
offered was suitable. 





The union has contended that the 
claimant’s reason for refusing the em- 
ployment came within the purview of 
section 61 of the Act, but, as submitted 
by the Chief of the Adjudication Divi- 
sion in his statement of observations, 
“this section has no application under 
the particular circumstances of the 
case’. I need only refer the appellant to 
the jurisprudence established by the 
Umpire in the decisions mentioned in 
the second paragraph of that statement. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to 
confirm the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees. 


The union’s appeal is dismissed. 





Technical Note to “E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
contact between the claimant and _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local 
office operations, though Table E-3 includes 
data on regional office processing. 


Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies to the nearest local office of the 
Commission. An application for employ- 
ment is completed at the National Em- 
ployment Service and, if a suitable vacancy 
exists, a referral is made. If suitable em- 
ployment is not available, a claim for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit is filed at 
the local office. The claim will be either an 
“initial” or a “renewal” depending upon 
whether or not it is necessary to compute 
benefit rights. On an initial claim, the 
claimant’s benefit entitlement is calculated 
and this will be available for compensation 
of spells of proven unemployment during a 
period of one year, unless used up prior to 
that time. When a claimant misses two 
successive scheduled reporting dates and 
subsequently files a claim, a renewal claim 
will serve to re-activate the claim, provided 
there is still benefit available. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of recorded separations from employment 
during a month. However, to the extent 
that an initial claim is taken from a person 
who has just exhausted benefit and seeks 
re-establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new 
cases of recorded unemployment. 

Claims in the category “entitled to bene- 
fit”? include initial claims on which the 
contribution requirements were fulfilled and 
no disqualification was imposed, and re- 
newal claims allowed, no disqualification. 
Claims “not entitled to benefit” consist of 
failures on initial claims due to insufficient 
contributions, and in addition, disqualifica- 


tions imposed on either initial or renewal 
claims. Claims not completely processed at 
the end of the month are shown as 
“pending”. 

Claimants are required to report every 
two weeks. Information on the number of 
claimants currently reporting to local offices 
is obtained by a count of individual unem- 
ployment registers in the currently active 
file at the month-end (Table E-2). Once a 
claim is taken, the document on which the 
record of activity is maintained (the unem- 
ployment register) is placed in the active 
file and becomes dormant only after the 
scheduled reporting pattern has been broken 
twice in succession or the claimant finds 
work. The count of weeks on claim repre- 
sents weeks of proved unemployment since 
the most recent separation from employ- 
ment. When a new unemployment register 
is prepared because the previous claim ter- 
minated and a new entitlement was comput- 
ed, the count of weeks is cumulated from 
the date of actual separation from employ- 
ment. Information on the number of weeks 
on claim is based on examination of a 20 
per cent sample of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasury 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and relate to transactions dur- 
ing a month. In some cases, however, the 
compensated unemployment would have oc- 
curred in a prior month. Data cover partial 
as well as complete weeks. 


Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on an estimate of 
persons either working in insured employ- 
ment or on claim at June 1 each year. 
Monthly estimates of insured employment 
are projected from the June 1 figure, using 
employment indexes, for individual industry 
divisions as published in “Employment and 
Payrolls” (Employment Section, Labour 
Division, D.B.S.). The number of claimants 
recorded at the month-end, as described 
above, is added to provide the total esti- 
mate. 
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Cases Nos. 27 to 31 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Grants Three Claims Heard on March 21 


Five separate disputes, involving the 
dismissal of a brakeman, the penalizing 
of a yardman, the termination of an 
agreement, controversy over a rest peri- 
od, and a change in timetable were dealt 
with by the Canadian Railway Office of 
Arbitration at hearings in Montreal on 
March 21, 1966. 

The one-man tribunal of Magistrate J. 
A. Hanrahan granted three claims and 
disallowed two. 

The five claims and the award of the 
arbitrator in Cases Nos. 27, 28, 29, 30 
and 31 are: 


CASE No. 27 


Dispute between the Algoma 
Central Railway and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the dismissal of a brakeman who 
had received 60 demerit marks for 
deserting his job while on duty. 


Arriving at a terminal with his assign- 
ment completed, a brakeman discovered 
that he was posted for spareboard serv- 
ice at a junction. He booked himself 
“unfit for duty” on the crew sheet, and 
without telling his superiors, drove 160 
miles to Sault Ste. Marie to see a doctor. 
The matter was investigated by the as- 
sistant superintendent, and the brakeman 
was fired. 

The Brotherhood pointed out in its 
protest that the brakeman had been 
continuously employed on the work 
train for 30 days, averaging 12 hours a 
day. Another brakeman, in the same 
crew, who had also booked “unfit for 
duty” received only 45 demerits, al- 
though it was his second offence. It was 
the first offence for the dismissed brake- 
man. 

The Company agreed to rehire the 
brakeman as a new employee, but later 
decided to allow him to return to work 
with the 60 demerit marks. If he did not 
receive any demerit marks for one year, 
his demerits were to be reduced to 40. 

When the Brotherhood urged the 
Company to permit the brakeman to 
return to work with 30 demerit marks, 
and with his salary reimbursed, the 
Company sent them a letter to the effect 
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that the brakeman would not be rehired 
unless they concurred in the Com- 
pany’s reinstatement conditions. 

During the hearing, the Company 
spokesman stressed the hardship imposed 
on employees when some of the crew 
took unnecessary sick leave. He also 
pointed out that it was not the first, but 
the fourth offence for the dismissed 
brakeman. Without obtaining the per- 
mission of the assistant superintendent, 
he drove a friend to see an acquaintance 
who had been injured in an accident and 
on three other occasions had booked 
sick leave. 

Questioned about these charges during 
the hearing, the brakeman readily admit- 
ted that, on occasion, he had booked 
sick leave when he was not sick, because 
the assistant superintendent had a habit 
of cancelling his leave at the last minute. 
The arbitrator said that if there had been 
a formal hearing into the charges, there 
would have been a complete investiga- 
tion of the alleged unfair treatment. 


Ruling by Arbitrator 


Although he sympathized with the 
Company’s difficulties in obtaining em- 
ployees for extra duties, the arbitrator 
cautioned the Company to consider dis- 
ciplinary penalties as a gravely serious 
responsibility that had to be carried out 
with an awareness of possible future 
legal action. In his opinion, the Compa- 
ny had not produced any convincing 
evidence that the employee was not sick, 
and he added that the excuse of being ill 
was one of the most difficult to disprove. 
He ruled that the brakeman should be 
reinstated and that the 60 demerits 
should be expunged from his record be- 
cause of lack of evidence and because 
there had not been a proper investigation 
into the previous incidents. He recom- 
mended that the brakeman be paid a 
minimum day, less unemployment in- 
surance, for each 24 hours out of serv- 
ice, at schedule rates. 


CASE No. 28 


Dispute between the Algoma 
Central Railway and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen over 


the Brotherhood’s contention that a 
yardman was unjustly disciplined. 


At the end of his regular shift on 
Friday, a yardman signified in writing 
that he would be available for call on his 
assigned rest days, Saturday and Sunday. 
The Company contended he was not 
available for duty on both days and that 
therefore disciplinary action had to be 
taken. 

The yardman told the Brotherhood 
that on his first day off, he left home at 
6 p.m. and returned at 6.30 p.m. After 
discovering that the yard office had 
called, he telephoned immediately and 
was told that another trainman had tak- 
en his place. On the following day he 
contacted the yard office shortly before 
noon, but when he was not needed went 
out and was told later that there had 
been a call for him at 3 p.m. Because it 
was his first offence, he received 5 de- 
merit marks for being unavailable on the 
first day of his leave, and 10 demerit 
marks for the second day. 

The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
cited an article of the agreement which 
states that a regular yardman booking 
for spare work is only used if there are 
no available spareboard trainmen. The 
Brotherhood contended that the Com- 
pany should have considered the yard- 
man’s unavailability in the same category 
as a spare trainman’s missing a call. 


Specific Reference 


Before the matter was brought to arbi- 
tration, the Company told the Brother- 
hood that they would be willing to 
reduce the demerit marks to five if the 
Brotherhood agreed that the article did 
not apply in this case. They claimed that 
it specifically referred to spare trainmen, 
whereas the yardman in this case was a 
regular trainman. 

The Company further urged that 
another article of the agreement did ap- 
ply. It reads: “. . . in the event that 
spareboard becomes exhausted and it is 
necessary to call a regularly assigned 
yardman on one or both assigned rest 
days, the senior available man will be 
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called, provided that he has advised... 
in writing .. . that he will be available . 


” 


The arbitrator agreed with the 
Company that the second article was 
applicable, but he stressed that care must 
be taken in assessing penalties for an 
offence of this kind. He believed that the 
first penalty was uncalled for, because it 
was unreasonable to expect a man to 
bind himself to the telephone for the 
entire time on his day off. 


In reviewing the second offence, the 
arbitrator took into consideration a letter 
from the Brotherhood to the assistant 
general manager of the Company agree- 
ing that if a trainman was not available 
for duty and did not make any attempt 
to protect his work, he should be subject 
to discipline. The arbitrator believed that 
since the yardman erred in not leaving 
word as to where he could be contacted 
on the second day, 5 demerit marks 
should be placed on his record. 


CASE No. 29 


Dispute between the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over the Brother- 
hood’s allegation that the Company 
is violating an article of the agree- 
ment by operating two trains be- 
tween Montreal and Sherbrooke 
with assigned freight crews. 


Since 1926, the employees involved in 
this dispute had been operating as as- 
signed crews in through freight service 
between Montreal and Megantic, passing 
through Farnham and Sherbrooke en 
route. Before that time, Farnham had 
been considered a terminal point, and 
the article had read: “Through freight 
crews will be run first-in, first-out of 
terminals on their respective subdivi- 


sions. .. .” This meant that crews were 
taken from a pool, and the delay 
caused a loss in business between 


Montreal and Sherbrooke. It necessitated 
putting cars on the Farnham “turn- 
around” and making up another train 
out of Farnham. 


The general superintendent at that 
time appealed to the Brotherhood to do 
away with the pool arrangement at 
Farnham and to permit assigned crews 
to operate from Montreal through to 
Sherbrooke. The requested change was 
put into effect with this qualification: “It 
is further agreed that this train will run 
single in each direction with tonnage 
restricted to 43 per cent engine between 
Farnham and Sherbrooke. hid ek 
practice continued until January 12, 
1965, when the general manager of the 
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Company, seeking relief from the un- 
necessary restriction under present-day 
diesel operation, took advantage of the 
proviso in the agreement that stated: 
“The above arrangement . . . may be 
cancelled by either parties . . . giving 
thirty days notice.” 

The Brotherhood offered to modify 
the tonnage restriction by permitting two 
diesel engines, but the Company refused. 
After the agreement was ended, through 
freight crews at Farnham and Montreal 
submitted claims for turnaround pay- 
ment because crews assigned to the two 
trains ran through Farnham. The Broth- 
erhood contended that the Company was 
required to return to the former practice 
of recognizing Farnham as a terminal 
requiring a first-in, first-out arrangement. 


Company Argument 


The Company spokesman argued that 
there was actually no necessity for the 
1926 agreement, nor for the practice 
that previously existed at Farnham. He 
said that the Brotherhood’s argument 
failed to take into consideration a provi- 
sion contained in a section of the article 
reading: “Points on current timetable 
where one or more trains end are ter- 
minal points for such trains. The mean- 
ing of ‘terminal’. . . is understood to be 
the regular points between which crews 
regularly run.” 

The arbitrator stated that it was ap- 
parent from the sub-sections of the arti- 
cle that Montreal and Megantic were 
“the (terminal) points on current time- 
table where one or more trains end,” 
and not Farnham or Sherbrooke. The 
word “terminal” used in one sub-section 
of the article was subject to the restrict- 
ed application of another sub-section of 
the same article, excluding Farnham as a 
terminal. 

The arbitrator pointed out that the 
Company had also quoted a second arti- 
cle of the agreement under the heading, 
“Freight Service.” In this article, there 
was an indication that the parties intend- 
ed to distinguish “assigned freight serv- 
ice” from other types of services by its 
provision concerning “Road Time and 
Road Miles.” It reads: “This does not 
affect assigned mixed or freight service 
running to an intermediate point be- 
tween terminals, and such assigned runs 
may be paid time or mileage in each 
direction with the usual 100 miles mini- 
mum unless the assignment is definitely 
for turnaround service.” 

Based on these findings the arbitrator 
found nothing in the article that would 
demand a change in the present practice 
of assigning crews between the terminal 
points of Montreal and Megantic. 


CASE No. 30 


Dispute between the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company (SD & PC 
Department) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen over the right 
of the Company to release employ- 
ees from duty prior to arrival at the 
turnaround point of the assignment. 


The Company posted an operation 
schedule, effective October 1, 1965, 
showing that employees assigned to a 
train going from Montreal to Sudbury 
would be released at 10 p.m., one hour 
and 25 minutes prior to arrival at Sud- 
bury. The employees were to be provided 
with sleeping accommodation in a dor- 
mitory car that would accompany the 
train to Sudbury and then be cut out, 
together with the dining car. 


The Brotherhood contended that this 
was a violation of an article of the 
agreement that reads: “Time will be 
computed as continuous from time re- 
quired to report for duty at designated 
terminal until released at other designat- 
ed terminal, subject to deduction for 
rest periods en route and at turnaround 
point. No deductions for release time less 
than two (2) hours will be made.” 


The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
pointed out that there is no provision in 
the agreement permitting the Company 
to put crews on rest at 10 p.m. and then 
on release time at 11:25. p.m. atothe 
away-from-home terminal. He said that 
the Company was attempting to combine 
overnight rest with terminal release in 
order to eliminate payment of time until 
arrival in Sudbury, and urged that the 
sentence reading, “No deductions for re- 
lease time less than two hours will be 
made,” did not apply because the time 
involved as a rest period, before arrival 
and release, is one hour and 25 minutes. 


Absence of Comma 


The Company spokesman contended 
that the article did not place any limita- 
tion on the Company concerning deduc- 
tion for rest en route. He argued that the 
absence of a comma after the term “en 
route” permitted it to be combined with 
“and at turnaround point,” thus allowing 
a deduction of longer than two hours. 
He pointed out that the practice of 
releasing dining car crews on _ the 
Montreal-Sudbury line at 10 p.m. when 
sleeping accommodation is available had 
been followed since April 1955 without 
any protest from the Brotherhood until 
November 1965. 

The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
referred to 4 previous decision made by 
the arbitrator to the effect that regardless 
of how long either party had erroneously 
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interpreted a provision, it was the arbi- 
trator’s duty to set the situation straight. 
A study of the article convinced the 
arbitrator that the phrase, “ . until 
released at other designated terminal,” 
was of singular importance. Only the 
one hour and 25 minutes could be de- 
ducted as a rest period “en route,” and 
the employees were captive from 10 
p.m. until release time less than two 
hours later. Although sleeping accommo- 
dation was available, they could not be 
forced to take advantage of it exactly at 
10 p.m. or until after the time of arrival. 
Upon arrival they were free to seek 
accommodation elsewhere as long as 
they came back in time for their return 
assignment. In the arbitrator’s opinion, 
this was the significant difference be- 
tween “release at their designated ter- 
minal” and “rest period” after arrival. 
He believed that different terminology 
would have to be used to interpret the 
provision in the Company’s favour and 


therefore allowed the Brotherhood’s 
claim. 

CASE No. 31 
Ex-parte dispute between the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic Region) and the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the manner in which yard assign- 
ments had been advertised in the 
Montreal Terminal in alleged viola- 
tion of the Yardmen’s Agreement. 


A clause of this agreement reads: 
“Where three eight-hour shifts are 
worked in continuous service, the time 
for the first shift . . . will be between 6.30 


a.m. and 8 a.m., second, 2.30 p.m. and 4 
p-m., and the third, 10.30 and 12 mid- 
night.” 

In September 1965, by mutual agree- 
ment, an article of the Atlantic and 
Eastern Regions’ Agreement and an arti- 
cle of the Prairie and Pacific Regions’ 
Agreement were amended to provide for 
an additional holiday. There was no 
change in the provision reading: “Shifts 
commencing between 12 midnight and 
11.59 p.m., both inclusive on the general 
holidays shall be considered as 
work. . . .” Before the bulletined change 
on September 28, 1965, the third starting 
time for these continuous shifts had been 
12-59 pm, 

The Brotherhood was granted permis- 
sion to submit this claim unaccompa- 
nied by a joint statement of issue. It 
emphasized the word “between,” sug- 
gesting that in the ordinary sense it 
meant “intervening time.” In _ other 
words, the third shift should start any 
time after 10.30 p.m. but not later than 
11.59 p.m. Before the last change of 
timetable on October 31, 1965, the start- 
ing time had been 11.50 p.m. although it 
was actually 12 midnight and the men 
worked through until the next shift at 8 
a.m. 


Days Off 


The spokesman for the Company said 
that to coincide with the change in time- 
table, there was a change made in days 
off. He argued that the change agreed to 
by the Brotherhood regarding holiday 
pay when the third shift began at mid- 
night could not be a factor in the dis- 
pute, and he could not understand how 


there could be a claim of unfairness 
when the men had the 40-hour work 
week consisting of five 8-hour days. If 
the men worked more than that, over- 
time was available. The one minute in- 
volved made no difference to them dur- 
ing their regular work week, and there 
was nothing in the agreement that 
specifically excluded midnight from the 
starting time of the shift. 


The arbitrator came to the conclusion 
that the expression “10.30 to midnight” 
was not intended to exclude the one 
minute between 11.59 and 12 o’clock 
midnight. It was established that the first 
shift slated to start between 6.30 and 8 
am. began at 8 a.m. The arbitrator 
said that it was a cardinal rule in con- 
struing a contract that no interpretation 
lead to an absurdity. 

Arguing along the Brotherhood’s lines, 
the arbitrator said it would not be possi- 
ble for a shift to start at 6.30 a.m., but it 
would have to begin at 6.31, and in his 
opinion this was not the intention of the 
parties. He believed that the word “be- 
tween” would set a limit of an hour and 
a half during which each shift must have 
started but he did not believe either 
time mentioned for the first, second or 
third shift was excluded. When he con- 
sidered that the plain purpose of the 
provision was to divide the work day 
into 8-hour periods for three continuous 
shifts, and that no violation of an em- 
ployee’s general rights had been shown, 
the one-minute exclusion would have 
meant taking a legalistic view that might 
have been considered an absurdity. 


The claim was therefore disallowed. 





CMA Finds 


Continued from Page 292 


and set aside more of their export mar- 
kets for them. 


Mr. Style believes that “this flies in 
the face of the Canadian interest,” which 
is that Canadian companies should rely 
less and less on imports for their mate- 
rials and parts, and progressively expand 
their sales into export markets. “This is 
absolutely vital to us if we are to reap 
the cost savings of volume production 
and provide the necessary jobs in manu- 
facturing for our rapidly expanding la- 
bour force,” he said. 


Mr. Style then recalled six guidelines 
that were developed by the CMA over 
the years: 

e management decisions of foreign sub- 
sidiaries should be based on Cana- 
dian considerations wherever possible; 
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e management should not have to con- 
fine its operations to the Canadian 
market alone, but should be encour- 
aged to contribute to the expansion of 
Canada’s vital export trade; 

e Canadian materials and component 
parts should be used as often as can 
be economically justified, and products 
processed to the fullest practical ex- 
tent in Canada; 

e Canadians should be given the chance 
to share in the equity growth of their 
companies by selling a reasonable pro- 
portion of common stock to them; 

e Canadian personnel should be trained 
for management positions and more 
Canadians should be given representa- 
tion on boards of directors; 

e foreign companies operating in Canada 
through a subsidiary should be urged 
to divide product development, engi- 
neering and research more evenly be- 
tween the two countries. 


New agency oversees 
NYC labour relations 


A new agency to oversee New York 
City’s labour relations has been estab- 
lished from a plan created by a com- 
mittee set up by former New York 
Mayor Robert Wagner, while he was still 
in Office. 

The plan will establish an independent 
Office of Collective Bargaining to be ad- 
ministered by two members appointed by 
the Mayor, two by a committee of union 
representatives and three impartial rep- 
resentatives selected by the first four. 
The duties of the office will include bar- 
gaining unit determination, union certifi- 
cation, arbitration of contract disputes, 
mediation in deadlocked negotiations, 
fact-finding, and the publication of settle- 
ment recommendations. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, April 1966 


The consumer price index (1949= 
100) increased 0.6 per cent to 143.2 at 
the beginning of April from 142.4 in 
March. The April index was 4.0 per 
cent higher than the April 1965 index 
137.7. 

There were increases in all seven in- 
dexes, ranging from 0.2 per cent for 
food to 1.3 per cent for tobacco and 
alcohol. Increases in the non-food group 
indexes reflected the impact of the 
higher sales tax in Ontario. 

The food index edged up 0.2 per cent 
to 143.7 from 143.4. Higher prices were 
reported for potatoes, tomatoes, carrots, 
eggs, dairy products, fats, bakery and 
cereal products, bananas, frozen straw- 
berries, canned vegetables, chicken, and 
instant coffee. 

The housing index advanced 0.3 per 
cent to 143.8 from 143.3 as a result of 
a fractional rise in the shelter index of 
0.1 per cent and an increase of 0.7 per 
cent in the household operation index. 
The increase in the household operation 
index stemmed from higher prices for 
furniture, appliances, floor coverings, 
textiles, and household utensils and 
equipment. 

The clothing index rose 0.9 per cent 
to 125.3 from 124.2. Indexes for men’s 
wear, women’s wear, piece goods, foot- 
wear, and jewellery moved up from 
March while the children’s wear index 
decreased slightly. 

The transportation index advanced 
0.5 per cent to 150.7 from 150.0. The 
increase resulted mainly from the effect 
of the Ontario sales tax on the purchase 
and operation of automobiles, outweigh- 
ing lower automobile prices in western 
Canada. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.6 per cent to 179.2 from 178.1. Wide- 
spread increases were reported for doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ fees and optical care; 
prepaid medical care premiums decreased 
in British Columbia. 

The recreation and reading index moved 
up 0.6 per cent to 157.6 from 156.6. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 
1.3 per cent to 125.0 from 123.4 as a 
result of the general increase in Ontario 
prices, and slightly higher prices for 
imported liquor in Montreal and Van- 
couver. 

Group indexes in April 1965 were: 
food 133.4, housing 140.3, clothing 
121.2, transportation 145.9, health and 
personal care 175.0, recreation and read- 
ing 153.5, and tobacco and alcohol 121.9. 
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City Consumer, March 1966 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
advanced in nine of the ten regional 
cities between February and March 
1966. Movements ranged from increases 
of O.7yperr cent in Halifax (and! Sas- 
katoon-Regina to a decrease of 0.1 per 
cent in Montreal. 

Mixed price movements occurred 
throughout the regional cities. Food in- 
dexes were higher in nine cities and 
lower in one. Housing indexes moved up 
slightly in seven cities, edged down in 
one, and were constant in two. Clothing 
indexes rose in nine cities and remained 
steady in one. Indexes for transportation 
advanced in seven cities and fell in 
three. Changes in the health and per- 
sonal care indexes were fractional: in 
four cities they decreased, in two they 
increased and in four they showed no 
change. Recreation and reading indexes 
rose in five cities, fell in two, and held 
steady in three. Tobacco and alcohol 
indexes were unchanged in all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March 
were: Saskatoon-Regina +-1.0 to 135.0; 
Halifax +0.9 to 136.9; Toronto --0.7 
to 144.5; Winnipeg -+0.7 to 138.8; 
Ottawa -++0.5 to 142.0; St. John’s -++0.4 
to 124.8*; Edmonton-Calgary -+-.04 to 
132.9; Vancouver -++0.4 to 137.9; Saint 
John ++0.1 to 138.8; Montreal —0.1 to 
141.1. 


Wholesale, March 1966 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) declined 0.6 per cent to 258.1 
in March from 259.6 in February, which 
was 4.6 per cent higher than the March 
1965 index of 246.8. Four major group 
indexes were lower in March, while three 
advanced. The remaining one, the iron 
products group index, was unchanged at 
266.5. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 2.8 per cent in March to 295.2 
from 303.6 in February, mainly on 
lower prices for livestock, fresh and 
cured meats, fishery products, and hides 
and skins. 

The vegetable products group index 
declined 0.6 per cent to 224.1 from 
225.4 in February, reflecting lower 
prices for unmanufactured tobacco, rub- 
ber and its products, vegetable oils and 
their products, and sugar and its products. 
Decreases of less than 1 per cent oc- 
curred in the major group indexes in 


* On base June 1951=100. 


March: wood products to 334.2 from 
334.4, and non-ferrous metals products 
to 229.9 from 230.0. 

Price increases for cotton fabrics, mis- 
cellaneous fibre products, cotton knit 
goods and imported raw wool were 
chiefly responsible for an advance of 
0.8 per cent in the textile products group 
index to 250.2 from 248.2 in February. 
Minor increases occurred in two major 
group indexes in March: non-metallic 
minerals products to 193.7 from 193.6, 
and chemical products to 209.4 from 
20973; 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) in February 
remained at its revised January level of 
343.6. The price index of non-residential 
building materials (1949=100) rose 0.1 
per cent to 149.2 from 149.0. 


Farm Products 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39100) 
moved down 2.6 per cent to 247.3 from 
254.0 in the four-week period ending 
March 25. The animal products index 
decreased 5.8 per cent to 309.7 from 
328.7, and the field products index in- 
creased 3.2 per cent to 185.0 from 
179.3: 


U.S. Consumer, March 1966 


The United States consumer price in- 
dex (1957=100) rose for the second 
consecutive month to 112.0 per cent in 
March from 111.6 in February. A year 
ago in March the index was 109.0. 

Food prices increased seven-tenths of 
1 per cent, less than in the two previous 
months. The main increases were in 
beef, veal, poultry, fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, with pork prices declining a little. 
Cooking oil, margarine, butter and 
cheese also went up. 

There was an increase in used car 
prices, apparel, furniture, medical care 
and home repairs. 


British Retail, February 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 114.4 at February 
22 from 114.3 at mid-January. The in- 
dex one year earlier was 109.5. 

The index for foods fell to 109.8, 
compared with 111.6 in the previous 
month. The index for the food group as 
a whole fell to 112.8, compared with 
113.0 in January. 

Mainly as a result of increases in 
prices of household coal and gas in some 
areas, the index for the fuel and light 
groups as a whole rose to 120.1, com- 
pared with 119.7 in January. 
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List No. 211 


Publications Received by 


Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed by mak- 
ing application to the Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Students must 
apply through the library of their institu- 
tion. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES OF THE MARITIME TRANS- 
PORTATION UNIONS. Annual Report 
for the Period, January 1, 1965, to 
December 31, 1965. Montreal, 1966. 
Pp.) 7, 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Working Conditions 
in Canadian Industry, 1964. Report No. 
8. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 
yo: 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. Annual 
Report of the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce under the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act, for fiscal 
periods of corporations and labour unions 
ending in 1962. Ottawa, Corporations 
and Labour Unions Returns Act Ad- 
ministration, 1965. Pp. 116, 6. 


4. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. 
Developing Human Resources through 
Occupational Training; a report of occu- 
pational training under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Bp.35: 


5. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. 
Register of Projects approved under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act [Aug. 1962] through June 1965. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 337. 
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First register includes all projects ap- 
proved from August 1962 to June 30, 
1965S. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


6. BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD 
TRAINMEN. The Pros and Cons of 
Compulsory Arbitration; a debate manual 
published in 1965 as a public service. 
Cleveland, 1965. Pp. 194. 


The president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen wrote to a number 
of prominent Americans and Canadians 
asking for their opinions on compulsory 
arbitration vis-a-vis collective bargaining 
in the settlement of industrial disputes. 
A sampling of the replies is given. 
There is also a general review of com- 
pulsory arbitration and an account of 
Australian experience with it. 


7. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. The Labor Arbitration 
Process: 1943-1963, by R. W. Fleming. 
Urbana, 1965. Pp. [817]-836. 

The author, commenting on the in- 
creasing use and popularity of the labour 
arbitration process in the U.S. in the 
postwar years and the increasing criti- 
cism of it, examines the nature of the 
criticism and the reasons for it. 


Automation 


8. FARMER-LABOUR CONFER- 
ENCE. 6th, PORT ELGIN, ONT., 1965. 
The Automated Society: Good or Bad; 
Report. Toronto, Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 1965. Pp. 39. 

Conference sponsored jointly by the 
Canadian Labour Congress and Ontario 
Federation of Labour. 


9. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND _ INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. Functions of 
Ignorance in introducing Automation, by 
Bernard Karsh and Jack Siegman. 
Urbana, 1965. pp. [141]-150. 

The authors explore a work situation 
involving an electronic digital computer 


system in the statistical tabulating sec- 
tion of an accounting unit within a large 
civil service bureau. In this situation 
people kept each other in ignorance of 
each other’s work duties in order to pro- 
tect existing statuses. 


10. SCOTT, WILLIAM HENRY, Ed. 
Office Automation: Administrative and 
Human Problems. Paris, Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, 1965. Pp. 103. 

“This is a further report on studies of 
the social aspects of automation, which 
have been carried out by research insti- 
tutes in France, Germany, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom.” The interim report 
was published by OECD in 1962: W. H. 
Scott. Office automation and the non- 
manual worker. 

The work of these institutes was co- 
ordinated by the International Committee 
for Social Research in Industry. 

Contents: Secrecy and strain in an 
English firm, by Olive Banks and Enid 
Mumford. Gradualism, apathy and sus- 
picion in a French bank, by Claudine 
Marenco. A smooth transition and re- 
duced labour force in Swedish insurance 
companies, by P. J. Eliaeson. The impact 
on managers and clerks in West German 
industry and commerce, by Urs Jaeggi 
and Herbert Wiedemann. 


Automation—Labour Aspects 


11. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Report by the Canadian 
Joint Team, which visited the United 
States from 13th-19th September, 1964, 
to study successful manpower adjust- 
ments to changing technology, involving 
a joint union/management approach. 
Paris, 1964. Pp. 18. 

Mr. G. G. Brooks, Director, Man- 
power Consultative Service, Federal De- 
partment of Labour, accompanied the 
team as an observer. 


12. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Report by the Norwegian 
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Joint Team which visited the United 
Kingdom from 5th-l10th October, 1964, 
to study manpower adjustment techniques 
for technological change. Paris [1964?] 
PD, 25. 


Economic Conditions 


13. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg Economic-Union. July 
965. Paris, 1965. Pp. 55. 


14. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Nor- 
way. July 1965. Paris, 1965. Pp. 39. 


15. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Techniques of Economic 
Forecasting; an account of the methods 
of short-term economic forecasting used 
by the Governments of Canada, France, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. With an 
introduction by C. W. McMahon. Paris, 
1965, Pp. 173. 


16. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe in 1964; the 
European economy in 1964. Geneva, 
1965. 1 volume (various pagings). 


17. Canadian Economic Policy [by] 
T. N. Brewis [and others] with a Statis- 
tical appendix by J. E. Gander. Rev. ed. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. Pp. 463. 


A review of Canadian government 
economic policy during recent years. 


18. CONFERENCE ON AREAS OF 
ECONOMIC STRESS IN CANADA, 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, 
ONT., 1965. Areas of Economic Stress 
in Canada; proceedings of a conference, 
Queen’s University, at Kingston, Ontario. 
Editors: W. D. Wood, R. S. Thoman. 
Kingston, Ont., Published by Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
i965, Pps 221. 


Conference held January 21 and 22, 
1965. 


Partial Contents: Identification of de- 
clining regions: an empirical study of 
the dimensions of rural poverty [by] Brian 
J. L. Berry. Policy for declining regions: 
a theoretical approach [by] A. D. Scott. 
Growth and the Canadian economy: the 
problem of regional disparities [by] T. N. 
Brewis. Federal redevelopment in the 
United States: concept and practice [by] 
Gordon E. Reckard. Areas of economic 
stress: the British case [by] Gerald 
Manners. Development policies at the 
provincial level [by] L. O. Gertler. 
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19. ORGANIZATION FOR’ ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Report by the Austrian 
Joint Team which visited the United 
Kingdom from 16th-20th November, 
1964 to study economic planning, labour 
market and incomes policy. Paris [1965?] 
Pp? 23: 


Employees—Training 


20. INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT SEMINAR ON JOB RE-DESIGN 
AND OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
FOR OLDER WORKERS, LONDON, 
1964. Job Redesign and Occupational 
Training for Older Workers; International 
Management Seminar, London, 30th Sep- 
tember-2nd October 1964. Final Report. 
Paris, Manpower and Social Affairs Di- 
vision [OECD] 1965. Pp. 95. At head of 
title: International Seminars, 1964-2. 
Supplement to the Final Report. Paris, 
19G5-.Ppsri32. 


At the seminar, employers discussed 
their experience with special techniques 
of job redesign and retraining for older 
workers and considered how these tech- 
niques might be applied further. The final 
report and supplement contain back- 
ground reports prepared for the seminar, 
a summary of the discussions, and papers 
submitted by participants. 


21. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Report by the Spanish 
team which visited the Federal Republic 
of Germany, from 21st-27th June, 1964, 
to study vocational training. Paris, 1964. 
Pp. 34. 


Family 


22. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON 
THE FAMILY, OTTAWA, 1964. The 
Canadian Conference on the Family; 
proceedings of sessions held at Rideau 
Hall and at Carleton University, Ottawa, 
June 7-10, 1964. Edited by Jean Morri- 
son. Ottawa, Vanier Institute of the 
Family, 1965. Pp. 202. 

Mr. A. D. P. Heeney, National Presi- 
dent of the Conference. 

This Conference was initiated by the 
Governor-General and Madame Vanier. 
It met to discuss problems facing the 
family in Canada today. 


23. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Expenditure Patterns of 
Low-Consumption Families. Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp. [20]. 


24. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
OFFICE OF POLICY PLANNING 
AND RESEARCH. The Negro Family, 
the Case for National Action. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1965. Pp. 78. 


An examination of the Negro family 
structure in relationship to the present 
unrest among Negroes in the U.S. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


25. CARROTHERS, ALFRED WIL- 
LIAM ROOKE. Collective Bargaining 
Law in Canada. Toronto, Butterworths, 
L965 oP p) ixxxixes53: 

“The manuscript for this publication 
was prepared under the auspices of The 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia.” The book 
is divided into 4 parts. Part 1 outlines 
the development of Canadian collective 
bargaining law since Confederation. 
Part 2 analyzes collective bargaining 
statutes in the eleven legislative jurisdic- 
tions in Canada and reviews published 
decisions of labour relations boards. Part 
3 discusses the limits of lawful picketing 
and boycotting. Part 4 examines statute 
law and cases relating to internal affairs 
of unions, with particular reference to 
the implications of the law for collective 
bargaining. 


26. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOUR. Saskatchewan 
Labour Legislation. August 1965. Regina, 
1965; Pp, 114: 


Labour Supply 


27. ELIAS, ANDREW. The Labor 
Force of Yugoslavia. Washington, GPO, 
1965. Pp. 41. 


28. GORDON, MARGARET S. Re- 
training and Labor Market Adjustment 
in Western Europe. Washington, GPO, 
1965..P p55 226; 

Prepared under contract with the 
Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training. “The primary purpose of this 
study was to discover what can be 
learned from European experience with 
retraining programs that may be of value 
in relation to American retraining prob- 
lems.” The author visited Belgium, 
France, West Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden in 
preparing her study. 


Married Women—Employment 


29. KLEIN, VIOLA. Britain’s Married 
Women Workers. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1965. Pp. 166. 

This study examines the attitudes of 
men and women of all groups and social 
classes towards the employment of mar- 
ried women. 


30. O'NEILL, BARBARA POWELL. 
Careers for Women after Marriage and 
Children. New York, Macmillan, 1965. 
Pp. 401. 

This book provides case histories of 
married women in their 30’s, 40’s, and 
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50’s who have prepared themselves for 
new careers in many fields. The author 
tells what training is required for vari- 
Ous occupations and where it can be 
obtained. An introductory chapter asks 
the question: To work or not to work. 


Professional Employees 


31. ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL. 
Engineering Manpower in Profile; a re- 
port from the National Engineers Regis- 
ter, based on a study conducted by 
Engineers Joint Council, made possible 
through a contract with the National 
Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
New York, 1965. Pp. 30 [5] 


32. ORGANIZATION FOR ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. DIRECTORATE FOR 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS. Higher Educa- 
tion and the Demand for Scientific Man- 
power in the United States. Paris, OECD, 
1963 QP p) 102: 


33. US. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. Scientific and Tech- 
nical Manpower Resources; Summary 
Information on Employment, Charac- 
teristics, Supply, and Training. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1965. Pp. 184. 


Wages and Hours 


34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Employment and _ Earnings 
Statistics for States and Areas, 1939-64. 
Based on the 1957 Standard Industrial 
Classification as amended by the 1963 
Supplement. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Pp.) 652: 


35. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Salary Trends, Federal Classi- 
fied Employees, 1939-64. Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp. 48. 

“. . . Presents indexes tracing salary 


trends for federal classified employees for 
the period 1939-64.” 


36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Wages and Related Benefits 
[1963-64]. Washington, GPO, 1965. 2 
volumes. 

Contents: Pt. 1. 80 metropolitan areas, 
1963-64: occupational earnings; supple- 
mentary practices; labor-management 
agreement coverage. Pt. 2. Metropolitan 
areas, United States and regional sum- 
maries, 1963-64. 


Miscellaneous 


37. ASHBY, WILLIAM ROSS. An 
Introduction to Cybernetics. New York, 
Wiley, 1956. Pp. 295. 


38. CHAPMAN, FREDERICK 
AUREL REVY. Fundamentals of Cana- 
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dian Law. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1965. 
Pps 7G: 

The author teaches law at the Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute in Toronto. The 
book presents basic principles of Cana- 
dian law, giving most detail about the 
statute law of Ontario but showing in an 
appendix the important statutory differ- 
ences in the other provinces. 


39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE. Development and Trends in 
the World Co-operative Movement. 
Geneva [(19627/° Po. 151) 

“Revised working paper”. At head of 
title: MEC/D.1. International Labour 
Office. Meeting of panel of experts on 
co-operation, Geneva, 3-8 December 
1962. 


40. MILLER, DELBERT CHARLES. 
Industrial Sociology: the Sociology of 
Work Organizations [by] Delbert C. 
Miller [and] William H. Form. 2d ed. 
New York, Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. 
873. 

The material is covered under 5 head- 
ings: 1. The universal impact of indus- 
trialization; 2. The structure and function 
of work organizations; 3. The individual 
in the world of work; 4. Major problems 
of applied industrial and organizational 
sociology; 5. Industry, community, and 
society. 


41. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSO- 
CIATION. The National Peril: a state- 
ment by the NPA International Com- 
mittee; and, Where We Stand in National 
Defense; a report by Franklin A. Lindsay. 
Washington, 1961. Pp. 62. 


42. REDDIN, WILLIAM JAMES. 
Problems in Economic and Business Sta- 
tistics for Canadian Students. Sackville, 
N.B., The Tribune Press, 1965. Pp. 78. 

This is a statistics workbook. “It is 
designed for the first course in statistics 
for students of economics and business 
administration at universities, colleges, 
and technical institutions in Canada.” 


43. REGIONAL SCIENCE ASSO- 
CIATION. Papers. Volume 13, 1964. 
Edited by Morgan D. Thomas. Phila- 
delphia, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1965. Pp. 205. 

Partial Contents: Spatial patterns. 
Concepts, measurements, and the region. 
Regional and interregional analysis. Ur- 
ban models. Urban and regional growth. 


44. ROGERS, JIMMIE N., Ed. A 
Sourcebook on Labour-Management Re- 
lations; a sourcebook for debaters. Edi- 
tors: Jimmie N. Rogers, Donald J. 
Stanton [and] Rennard Strickland. [Fayet- 
teville, Ark., Debate Sourcebook, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, c1965] Pp. 144. 


45. SARTAIN, AARON QUINN. The 
Supervisor and His Job [by] Aaron 
Quinn Sartain [and] Alton Wesley Baker, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1965. Pp. 464. 

Describes the supervisor’s job and some 
of the matters that he is concerned with 
such as interviewing, motivating sub- 
ordinates, work simplification, counsel- 
ling employees, communications, disci- 
pline, dealing with the union, and 
evaluating subordinates. 


46. SMITH, PAUL CLIFFORD. Per- 
sonal File. 1st ed. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1964. Pp. 476. 

The autobiography of a man who 
has been editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, president of The Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company, foreign 
correspondent, and friend of many fa- 
mous people in the U.S. and Europe. 
During his career as a journalist he 
interviewed Hitler, Mussolini, Neville 
Chamberlain and others whom he tells 
about. 


47. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 
Report of 97th Annual Trades Union 
Congress held in . . . Brighton, Septem- 
ber 6th to 10th, 1965. London, 1965. 
Pox629, 


Broader opportunities 
and higher wages 


A broader range of opportunities and 
higher wages lures thousands of skilled 
Canadians yearly into the United States. 
In 1959, the brain drain took 12.5 per 
cent of Canada’s science graduates, and 
48 per cent of its engineering graduates. 
According to statistics researched by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, 1,239 scientists and 
engineers crossed the Canada-U.S. bor- 
der from 1956 to 1961, an annual loss 
almost equal to the combined total of 
1,305 for the four major countries of 
Western Europe. 


The OECD report stated, “there is 
evidence that the loss is much more 
serious in terms of quality than of mere 
numbers,” and indicated that the trend 
seems to be continuing. 


Not all authorities share OECD’s anx- 
ieties over the brain drain because the 
figures do not indicate the scientists and 
engineers that are sent by Canadian sub- 
sidiaries to work for parent companies in 
the U.S., and later return. But even the 
most optimistic admit that the loss is 
much heavier and more costly than 
Canada can afford, and that if career 
opportunities do not keep abreast of 
educational facilities, the brain drain 
could be accelerated. 
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333 Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


A-Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution Week Ended March 19, 1966 


Seer eee teres a SS 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
ne ee ee 
(estimates in thousands) 
THE LABOUR, FORCE...............:.. Welz 600 2,046 2,630 1,208 678 
IN PSS a ccrcer eae erence pereeeee 5,033 434 1,450 1,815 854 480 
NV IERO TI ccc oee smth cise ee eae sc evensacs 2,129 166 596 815 354 198 
A 19 mya te errtcces coe aca acdsscoaneice 663 67 210 208 116 62 
D204 vente acs PE Mas. 969 98 327 311 153 80 
DB EAL SOAS vccrys cosine PEL oetsutinsanste 3,140 233 910 1,192 513 292 
lps oe Wn ee ey ee eee 2,174 184 550 832 384 224 
GORY CALSIATI GLOVE eetertcesrerees cores: 216 18 49 87 42 20 
IMIR ICO Nab Bette eet veoric csc ste sy sve 6,821 537 1,914 2553 1,172 645 
VICTIM O ere tan r ei tae cscs sie 4,748 378 1,336 i755 823 456 
WV OTIC Beemer ees sacs seers Roses canoes 2.073 159 578 798 349 189 
PAU ICLILELICG sscsency a, gusceatiovsccsbgscooseses 475 P| 94 129 199 26 
INGE A PEICUICULE, ...con.ncesccanssvocsssenes 6,346 510 1,820 2,424 973 619 
Pan awOLKELS mee mereraiisstiesorcere ce 5,793 458 1,660 2,226 885 564 
INTC Lee eee ose Sasetetie ts 3,905 314 1-133 1,489 575 394 
AWYASY BOYES 01, oad oven cs tor Meee REECE 1,888 144 527 737 310 170 
EIT PUY FL) ic scesainveedscaseasnivlenraeonds 341 63 132 77 36 33 
INAS Eee tN rsa Seecabicasevasbesaavese 285 56 114 60 31 24 
WY GING Teese ccteccee Gore rescteereesces 56 i 18 17 = a 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR 
TORY OIE ees nee: seeeoseree 6,197 682 1,821 2.005 1,023 596 
INT Et eee te caesar dyva dpovstg skeen casoies 1,587 203 455 502 275 152 
WV OME esenee castes, coosseee<overersrsese 4,610 479 1,366 15573 748 444 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended March 19, 1966, Canada 


sess DD 














20-64 years 
14-19 65 years 
years Men Women and over 
all all 
Total persons Married Other Married Other persons 
(estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF 
AGE AND OVER‘.............. 13,359 2.198 3,798 1,030 3,898 999 1,436 
EABOWURS FORCES 7,162 663 3,643 849 1,083 708 216 
Employed ees aan eee 6,821 603 3,495 765 1,065 690 203 
Wnemploved eee ane 341 60 148 84 18 18 13 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE....... 6,197 Io35 155 181 2,815 291 15220 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
L9G6, Marche ee 53.6 30.2 95.9 82.4 27.8 70.9 15.0 
RCBLudryal Oe eee 53.4 30.1 96.0 82.9 Dien 70.5 15.0 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
LS GoM Narch 19a eee 4.8 9.0 4.1 9.9 be 7 25 6.0 
Be DIUghyal.9 eee ee 5.0 9.9 4.4 9.4 2.0 2a Seal 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


Source: Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended March 19, 1966 





{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 





March February March 
1966 1966 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 

eer ee 341 356 387 
Se ir eee 26 29 25 
ER eae trea eae 315 327 362 
een ee 299 S12) 343 
Dean eT 16 15 19 
stradietisaetay Ree ee 68 76 79 
Ree eNS PA inc 3 140 171 142 
SN eee 83 53 92 
RAE, Ria net he 24 PX 49 


S 


OURCE: Labour Force Survey. 


ee oe 


TABLE B-1 AND TABLES C-1 to C-6 


These were unavailable at press time. The Employment 
Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is engaged in 
a program of revision that will result in all indexes being 
placed on a 1961=100 time base, and all industry-classified 
employment and payroll data being compiled on the 1960 
Standard Industrial Classification. The current statistics are 
compiled on a 1949=100 time base and the 1948 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 
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Until the DBS revision program is completed, statistical 
information forwarded for publication in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE will occasionally be late, and therefore will have 
to be held over for the next issue. We would ask our readers 
to please bear with us through this temporary dislocation. 


—The Editors 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
for employment and vacancies notified by employers at NES Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 67, 
offices. These data are derived from reports prepared in National Jan.-Feb. issue. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 




















Unfilled Vacanciest Registrations on Hand 

Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 

End of: 
PANT STaAN LO 6 leneeenecees cer sveare scene sesasnncargsasareseser 14,098 13,802 27,900 594,904 172,884 767,788 
PTOI LO OD aeeenens test eeesertisetscesen sores csetescoceseeese Don So1 18,868 44,425 496,099 146,551 642,650 
/Nvorall MOXOS coscaoeconsbacscoaceeascark conousaeaa Drbeo cece 24,675 20,458 45,133 S102 SV) 149,907 652,234 
PNG oyA WOO caceccossindosse Bkcorsescoctoacnetaa oa ad oceee 28,985 2253377 S1F322 445,744 141,472 587,216 
PN Toy er SASS ocae cqtocbcoctens ene oa eco aaa Ree eoecoacoacG 35,094 24,548 59,642 397,193 142,760 539,953 
INT Van OO Stereo eee sect eancen sas ceses snes ae sencetenes 38,765 26,560 65,325 DieZe 124,123 401,339 
BRUIT pl DO Daeeeccs eee es Secchi c oka coceseenectechsecess ss 36,285 24,739 61,024 238 ,646 144,684 383 , 330 
TURE IGS cc roca naecasecodaus cee Bebae- son eoLoLaOH co NscoeECocKe 36,995 23,608 60,603 207,721 132,254 339,975 
JN TPES BIST MISTS sacoccososdeeose eocenec apecn oot Hoe soe aoe 40,318 30,236 70,554 173,158 111,601 284,759 
Steven tronll sei? LOSI jon sa enanessencceorsoe ence oncsoaoee 43 ,058 28,809 71,867 144,812 100,407 245 ,219 
WCCO BETS OS eee ees cerns eesscets Esteves sence 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
INovember: (969 Fe mck cssccecsvececessectsectacosssseses 48 , 183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
MecCember lO GS eecee-cce css ecececsosevesteseaeets---ns0= 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 
Jeri TYCO coscccoococeesackcacacopeenenna bose AaConsocE: 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
RCE atsyal 9 G Otome ct eseeette see e-cetatics: es .ne-e 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563 , 806 
INTar cht GG Merete eee etre re socaceee teeveseneess 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548 , 597 
ING oye [YEE sonsacoceocnoccosenencnstassoocuooace Haaed scone 39,156 26, 386 65,542 356, 280 138,646 494 ,926 

Snr 
*Latest figures subject to revision. ;Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected 1962-1965 and in March 1965-March 1966 


ee EE EE 























Registrations received Vacancies notified Placements effected 

Year and month Male Female Male Female Male Female 

OG NY Cit eee as oe sack scene sv Meee gst tas owes 3,177,423 | t7Al Tal 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438 ,471 

SS YC reece eee sear coset tose enacts seeete baer 2,912,511 1,130,539 938 ,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 

HIG) ey cl Tee ce cece ee ede nee es ctloncseitss' 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845 ,696 395,380 

OG 5 eV alee eee ee oe sees oeace se eedetod ssuesees Dew 11652713 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 392,277 

(IGE IM GIRS OY seers oe ee oo eee 236,435 Sie 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 

Beye OE ee ag rae Pd saa sces vaesszenesacstinactn estenensas 212,743 84,512 89,202 42,378 67,731 26,976 

SEWN Gestn a hd Pan pe Reece a ne cee Caer 191,819 86,629 103 ,280 47,189 81,804 52051) 

Cub Sea Re ee ee eee Be ree 227,386 DS Si 96,397 48,555 79 ,344 34,544 

ETS Ey ee Gee cas Ae oe Pea anen 213,029 105 ,862 91,126 48 ,495 73,347 38 ,034 

ENUERGTCL  ponaid SPER SPREE Cee 203 ,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78 ,643 42,910 

SED CM DOL eke cde lece ce, cpavanaoes ee dere reone= 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 

OCS DEL eee ee Man tena eee eacest nce 1S 2als2 92,918 92,067 39,869 73,120 29,113 

PNT OVE DOT ees cones cere eceesr ee te ccrsssects 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 Sul ilite! 

ECE DET ee eee aa Seats e oa 303 ,524 102,536 72,004 45.614 70,786 42,187 

I OVA R DRURY, cco coceccc ese nccococnere rae eereccouscoccace 287,740 98 ,603 72,912 34,959 60,237 26,037 

BETA ee oeca cs aces ete ee rs vac pasios secon 202 ,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 47,675 22,350 

IVa CH Meee See eee teen sce cesererearesexes 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 61,401 28 ,059 
Sn eee 

*Preliminary. SourcE: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in March 1966 (Preliminary) 








Industry group Male 
XO RE CIE RSE ELS) ERIN Gogo ERNE TIN Gore eee 1,069 
| BAGS) SAS Sh SPR RR cre yak Ne A rey BR a Sr A eth oe rein A A 8 R213 
MINING OUARRIYAINGFAND TONE) WEIS 3 sc.cccccctss seers eee eee 173 
147 Key WeW IRV Wah cay Ay aR Ante i, Re RNa oot 5, Dea Nie aR Bm, tis eis 687 
| Silo) inca rey Reet er ame ERT MEN Ny bese aint ner epee um aren teh Sd 260 
INOn=imetal Tmt oc, oes ceaeneerencaiearce tocar tree ce cosh acco sae ana ee ee 37 
Quarryvinosclayzandsandipitsi.-asencset ies ee TH 
PrOSPeCtin G55. Sem eee ois ic esac Ae 112 
ITA NU AG TURING ea oes vse cceshas tba Rete, adn cashes SP rm ected cose os 18,189 
Roodsand beverages ee. sse ee ree eee een ay Serene een 1,886 
ODA CCONAM ATO DA CCOMEO CUCL Se eceee arene seen at ae ane nn 118} 
RUDDELr prod UCts ee emesis eo ee ca te ecto a ee 261 
Weather: products trceiceteri ccc citec ete eee re Ee cee 400 
Mextilesproducts(Excepirclotiin g) ae peewee eee ee eee a 909 
Glothine, (textilevand jfun) ie seer eee eee eee 552 
NV OOCNOTOCUCES Batok tes nes) ones: Rie kee 2,466 
Be BOCERDTOCUICES ato fave stecsc0 cle tect eee tees tence ate ae cas cI I cane scsicy ee 1,090 
Ranting publishingrandialliedeindustrics semceseeee eee eee eee eee 894 
irontandsstedl procguctstyy mses tet eee ee eee 3,632 
Weanisportation CquUipmentays, cise Attire otcats cece cA haves 2,444 
INGn-Terrous metal PLOCWICtS sss. es etacoaas vies okaacvacics oo ace 587 
Electrica Fapparatus atid supplies....2.2..0-aic-teev cre eee ee 816 
INom-metaiic mineral prodects cic swccteseec nae aes esis es ee SiLi7, 
PIOUUCISROM pe IOlOUMN ANG COAI ae... cc cree ee eh Oe ee 126 
CREIICA DROUUCtS:o.trcielaenee i, ots ae kee ee ee a ee 820 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............:.0:.scececesscsscssecossesececeevesveseeeececeee 776 
GON STR UCT IO ING exc bari Geek eee ee one a ee ee, 10,025 
Creme ral COMA CLOTS ox. <cecetese nsec rated a se ke Re EAR a eR 6,639 
SPECIAL IaGe COMIPACTONS: iesc.tucts eecsiepeece oc Re re eos ee 3,386 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION .......:cccccccccccscccceees 4,129 
aL ReTIG POUL UON cerca cae PAE Ae ah eee e Tee) eee cs Ue ee ne 3,479 
S009: fo ere een ey MeN ore ie ae oe eS et A 402 
COON UMICA OL EA ad cacnink ne eee ee ee Oe 248 
PUBEIC “UTILITY (OPERATION.....4::000 ao ee ee ee eee. 3582) 
TBA DB stile os eee erect is las, ances Re nee oe rn aire eres, Ae eat 9,742 
W nolossle skis cits. teen Gio ee. 2 Oc ee ee ee, ee a ed 4,286 
2 a eee eS a: oe me) ae | hoe 5,456 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE:..00).goe eee 615 
pol SAT 6) ee ee ee eee Oe TEE Tat ara Dun An alee So. yh 14,914 
Mommiunity: or publicservices.,...ge epee ee ee 966 
RIOVEEDMENE SCLVEICG. ES. ac .scsass cscs eee in ee 6,928 
PRECTE ATION: SOL VICO i050. overseen sacl nccses wat peaches eae Ce 385 
Bisa G8 BELVICE Sco. 2, slit ) Acie dccdhtaasuse es ah costes Rone eee Le 1,631 
Personal SET VICE i cpicdil scsacaid jaescslsesieet Pha tel Studs bee Ee AB 5,004 
OR AT OT OTA 7s: 2OR SB oieccetssscchisecsse beh ip hlseccnssaan he hein a ee, 61,401 


Source: National Employment Service. 
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Female 


49 


5129 
1,471 
3,658 


1,097 


13 ,062 
1,630 
893 
202 
750 
Foe 


28,059 


Change from 

Total March 1965 
1,160 _ 90 
1,236 + 156 
1,261 + 76 
708 oa 89 
307 23 
39 _ 48 
78 + ph 
129 + 33 
26,115 + 1,445 
2,914 + 106 
Di - 31 
389 + 159 
730 + 134 
1,400 + 364 
2,494 + 105 
2,764 + 189 
15aa5 — 148 
1,507 + 133 
4,156 + 288 
2,794 =i 1ST9 
715 + 18 
1,495 + 299 
585 — 105 
149 + 27 
1,178 + 48 
1,403 + 238 
10,209 — 291 
6,731 — 261 
3,478 - 30 
4,539 — 168 
3,633 — 340 
478 19 


428 


+ 
ae 

381 + 105 
-- 
ie 
a 


14,871 1,034 
OaT1 685 
9,114 349 
T2712 = I 7 
21,916 a bad, 
2,596 — 72 
7,821 15200 

587 + 29 
2,381 + 15 
14,591 4115079 
89,460 yah 7, 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at March 31, 1966 (Preliminary) 
| hTERT RST SS TRL cae en een, ,. .,. . ,.  .  —a—E—E—E—eEeEeEeEeEeEeyEeE>E—EeEEEE———E——————— EES 
Registrations on hand 











Occupational group Male Female Total 

MER ONAL AMC managerial WOLKOLS .5i<..26.~occ.co.set WRG totes evceessdisadeoscdssascasensseiacssasisdiuecssssseoenssc 7,854 2,286 10,140 
SRCELRNT OL CE SIRE Sef e cre ooo eco rc vac onan <t cos Ube yan 55 favs eNO cag TSP has sciancnsandccbakevercidutsadeseSvevs 18,238 44,954 63,192 
ORS Le i  : ae 6 See! ee a rr 7,347 17,628 25,005 
BMRA INCS CHOLTCS ULC SOE VICE WOEK CLG 5. ont ocx. csscvucasesancatr  vsdi0so ap apse tbseeossavasesensuckcyapscssesecasavcceyi es 41,612 29,359 70,971 
BED ATTYSI aig Se RAS Saas Ra a Oe 3,702 87 3,789 
BPCRC Uke mis iiN eatOnesUhys (Xen O S42) wrest ete te cacerercy eaten eee ee ee 8,308 966 9,274 
RANT Sle IINOSS WOU KOT Ge ccc scy co rnc a:coccnsvipngegstogsneses <esdacantpaasoavdssersshasussascessvedocvarserocadsazie 172,879 7A 2S 190, 160 
HOG dln dain dreds procuctss (INCI atODACCO) mene eseteee meee ene eee ene eee 1335 607 1,942 
PRERTUC SCI OLIN OCLC Mmmm me neeemer tt nr een tun aint Mirena rrre eer mah ek i ee 1,824 10,131 115955 

MME Vaimber afd lumber product.........-c.cccsascccccosssosccsasscecsecoscesoacososantentcssessesscssssssessessesesoeoeececsecc. 25,933 125 26,058 
' AUT] DRE A DOMAUINC a PEIN) Menace foes wenn Meee te ee ec acre eit 414 iL oii 
| WeatiemandmMedthion: PrOmuCts teen Metee Me Mees. pla cyccorteetresess esos Ssseeceietieisat ints sezlivcie ta 841 758 1,599 
! Peter Tiemene ney ANNs MEGS RYPORILUES Seen eON, csc cecsacac) sa tievaisass vein sasetatiiessconcdesertsceacsovetsloteuserectesss 522 39 561 
| INI CCAR WOE ame treat seen emer SS a este ee tee uta vity eer ee 9,675 995 10,670 
[EVEL LEE [Re 8 a deadelan et en eee eee cht ep ecoe os secant EP See oe nee ae i i 0 ER Ae BR Pe Mele 1,740 978 2,718 
MEANS POLtATONVeq Up Men teweantl wie eet. ieee ee Se, 617 78 695 
INTRESTED «nando ee eNO EAP ROR Secon cnc Be Free ache SAREE = Se ne a IF 232 — 1232 
EOMSETUCLIO Meee. eee en eee MR ME tn aca so eaecc eRe Sas sale Hee oes ects 52,043 9 52,052 
Sraits DOUIAUIONN(CXCEDp SC alllem) meneame te eee se senca ee oe enn eee en ee 36,199 136 86,335 

MO MMUMCAUONS AN GspU OIMCAUITIT hymen sect tes hues cse eee eae er iene eee cereeeer eee ati eerereee 781 3 784 
BRAC LATIC SCH V ICG Umer ten ceren, o. SURRI MEE LIU ante sa MOS is sag seers tl oobi eral chin ee 4,709 eS 6,460 
Others rallcdpamd:semi=skilledmmememnn yc eee neers casos gee erat esse ctveee ere ee es 22,455 931 23 ,386 
[BIOYRS TOO TST Ok piystonca cheeacsostaneScagseobs tno fcb CuCoGEESEEEES CE cD GCORESC se RRR ae ce oR 4,753 303 5,056 
JNO ORES TN ULES ecissouagscoctscoeenSba seo: Goat he aM eo pos Cte ERE et Oe EEC Oe oS mE eRe EE On fe lOs 23 7,126 
eS KT SCE OLK CIS seeeenen en tee Maree eee NOME Ana ice Mgmt cl vats Mecca sacs toni sasereeneeuevissepoesoolsesssaneats 144,560 31,506 176,066 
| Hoodrand tobaccOm sta EE EER PRO mote EP te SIEGES cose hit Der ORR 6,508 10,457 16,965 
Ist berral Galuin bens DLO CUCtSurm tee tee ence eee esse creer eee ee ci cee ner aes Ng) PAG 477 17,694 

| este Fa eoE RSs Secreta rete Pe a got nde oeicne cacsderathacssveavesscndiubeses ccm 3,849 721 4,570 
| COGOTISELUICLIO Ll aeeereene ee eet aan nea ne le rs ok eee AE oe eee essere 717,976 3 77,979 
| MEN CrAUINS KIM CAEWOLKETS Memes etree Ont: A cere hone energies soe ste ieterassen at entree tien 39,010 19,848 58,858 
DESIR EV MI Gee Ge i) Seen: ey Sah | 2 oe re ea 404,530 144,067 548 ,597 





Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at March 31, 1966 











Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Office Previous Office Previous Office Previous 
se Year / Year (*) Year 
March = March March = March March March 
31,1966 31, 1965 31,1966 31, 1965 31,1966 31, 1965 

NEWFOUNDLAND....... By KS, 28 , 337 Biverpoolletesacxc: 552 667 Sainte JONI ee nero 2,895 2,844 
Gomer Brooke. 5,423 5,940 New Glasgow.............-+ S189 357A! State pele etree 1,637 1,107 
GaP ll EET keto eccasaeaces 3,026 sasbte Springhill ene eee. 1,080 983 SUSSOKi pee ee betes 701 612 

SS Uap OLIN Steere cee seers 16,670 19,039 Sydileyanecresrs ce tees 4,223 4,549 WWOOdStOCK eee een 1,625 1, 636 
i el Sydney. Maimesseec.- sess 1,601 1,733,——©§_ ———_ 
PRINCE EDWARD PPULOe coe tects enone 2,394 1945" QUEBEG) emotes nee 184,527 200,781 
PSA NDT 5,151 5,224 Warmioutlbeiecsecssccsc. 3,167 3,314 yA eee | el eee 2,151 2,249 
Charlottetown................ 3,415 3,443 ASbeStOSNHe © bcnectsocce, 713 904 
DLIMMIMeETSIC Greer cer soer 13/36 1,781 NEW BRUNSWICK....... 31,600 32,058 Bate C@omeatt:s.......-.- 1,545 1,489 
————————————————— Ba tlst 2 scsseecsesssosonece 5 39f 6,204 Beauharnois............000.+++- 1,077 1,261 
BOVAPSCOTIARS. «5.000005: 28,501 29,828 Camp bellton.......<:.s.:-s0 PKS 3,223 Buckinehamies:.escce 1,331 1,417 
PATIMETS ttt & Wa ssn cancee-- 1,021 1,190 Edmundston .................- 2,495 2,654 Gauisapscalee eee cn: 2,824 3,065 
STI SEWaAleReetete. eee 1725 1,890 brederiCtOMs...1-.e:se.e-- 2,004 1,986 @han dlenee se iicccsasees 2,505 2,569 
LIEN DUED Cetera Arcade eran marie 5,361 5,845 Mii tO eee tacscceeexsseess 408 412 Chicoutimi es. DSi 2,630 
gn) 2a a 1,090 1,201 IN@IICTOM eerste ss streets 8,318 7,672 C@owans valet eee: 542 496 
Kentyilles2e seers 3,098 3,290 INE wCastlexmsccerc.creses 3,435 3,708 Dol bea wee Re Sie otias 2,119 2,240 
Le 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at March 31, 1966 (Concluded) 
Susser 


Registrations 
on Hand 


Office Previous 
(*) Year 
March March 
31,1966 31, 1965 





Drummondville.............. 2,700 2,504 
atin kale eee eee 573 558 
Horestville.:-:.cccccceeeestee 1,423 1,236 
(Gasper ein ca teens 2292 1,855 
GranbDyseeo ee 2,145 2,363 
Hull ee caterer ele 5,144 5,042 
Jolictte mens oe ete 4,068 4,609 
TONGUICKC geet 2,420 2,807 
| GE Ye) nD epesacooce ecrecace 749 956 
Mac Mepanticir-ssa =: 1,738 1,788 
aeNialbaiemeseseneesees 2,882 2,898 
P5ae RU GUC. cess scrscesseeeence 997 1,079 
LSS VIS Pee scar duce essceerseees 4,020 4,689 
Weouisevillewesseeee eee 1,303 1,482 
IMAG OD he assesses eeu 849 948 
Nati WalKdseetts sees 1,361 O97 
IMPS TATION 5 ssoosevvact acento 3,220 Be 08 
Mont-larien ce... 1,405 1,566 
Montmagny.................--. 2,350 2,716 
Mon treater. : seers 49,806 54,730 
New Richmond............. 2,188 2,166 
PortvAlited. \.c2s.cncssceceoes 1,329 Ws 
Québec mer. .s:...ceccasee 15,629 15,564 
Rimouski ss cones eee 4,562 4,693 
Riviére-du-Loup............ Onl 27 6,784 
RoObenvaleeeene: eee 2,073 1,699 
RO UE eeettnss temocszace) 2,603 3,148 


Ste. Agathe des Monts 1,300 1,564 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 1,137 tI S33 





Stes Thérésel ee. 2,149 Oe321 
SEMEL ACINt heen ssa 2,051 2,364 
Stop eater terete ces 2,195 yeyhs) 
St JérGmeu sees 1,993 2,085 
Sept-llegtuacwe. tes 1,814 2,219 
SPERM ro coonaccenceete 4,320 5,170 
Sherbrooke pees eee 5,929 6,275 
SOLE Lewes se teseeasae 1,853 2,169 
Thetford Mines.............. PRM PA 2,294 
ROIS =IeVlCheS eee anes 4,852 5,567 
Val-diOre. teers 1,928 2,274 
Walleyticld-.e....0 eee 2,018 2,741 
Vict Ona Vill emeeeees eres 2,033 2,420 
Ville St. Georges............ 3,108 4,193 
ONTARIO Mince 150,331 164,413 
[ATNDPTIOL mente sce tne 287 403 
Baricwen. 6. cee ee 1,426 1,342 
iBellevillemerre states 1,827 2,096 
IBEACeDrIG Dement ae 1,248 1,410 
Brampton. see 1,220 1,648 
IBrantiord meester: 2,038 1,889 
Brockville weewees tea 590 672 
G@arleton Placer... 433 450 
Ghathanieeees eee 1,730 2,088 
@obourg se ees 625 966 
Collingwood.................. 923 1,060 
Cormwall rence. ore 2,411 2,787 
Elliot Bakemecne.. ee 355 462 


Registrations 
on Hand 


Office Previous 
(*) Year 
March March 

31,1966 31, 1965 





FortiEnice- co nate 624 570 
Ort eran ceSes eee 826 1,054 
Fort William.................. 2,091 2,484 
Galt eee, eee 855 1,161 
Gananoqueres. ere 324 318 
Goderich ances tee: 434 571 
Guelph ee 12230 1,233 
Flamm tone ne ere 11,585 10,278 
Hawkesbutye--sseeecee 12031 1,038 
Kea puskasin fesse eee 1,063 849 
IKenOra eee eae 1,340 1,554 
INS tO Meseaeeee cece sees 2,077 2,262 
Kirkland Wakes..---..---- 919 920 
Katchenetvsc.cccacceste 2,001 2,083 
ean PtOns ee ee 1,033 956 
Weindsayarrer cs erees 650 711 
LastOWelinie nee 268 338 
Wondoneecer cst eee 4,346 4,524 
Tones Berane eee eee 2,939 3,375 
ATTA V ETRE lig son geecerrensecn cose: il. ee? 1,405 
INa paneer 689 671 
New Liskeard................ 399 434 
INeWinlanketeereeseereee ois 1,419 
Niagara Falls................ 21S DN iB 
INOnth Ed Vase 1,643 1,834 
Oakyillemes eae. ee tee 630 769 
Orilliak-iss See ee 928 1,123 
Osha ware orcs cse se 4,012 4,231 
Ottawa eee 6,323 6,649 
Owentsound see 1,469 1,759 
Parry OOUM Cs esr 479 Sy/7/ 
LES DODO) Eco cceoncouccencooone: 1,661 2,022 
Perth) 2 ee 627 798 
IPeterOOrOlue hese 2RD43 2,853 
PiCtON ee eee re 469 550 
POTCATLMUIT eee 3,061 3,617 
POreeolOonmicwe es 612 638 
PreSCOttee errata: 663 863 
RGNELG Wie ete eee oe 472 605 
Sia Gathanines aes 3,925 3,509 
SLALOM AS serene 774 12125 
Sarniguarcme nc tees mes. 1,874 2,165 
SaultistemMlatiew-s-. 27623 2,633 
SIMCOCH tae eee 1,103 1,565 
Sinithss hall Seen 501 $20 
Stra tion emeseren eee 464 716 
Sturgeon Falls................ 815 887 
Sudbury eee 3,431 3,387 
Dalisonburoaes see 653 570 
RMN Min See 1,922 2,283 
OTONtOL Meet eee cree 37,680 42,319 
EP TeNtONs were ee cee 767 879 
Walkerton teen sense 520 763 
Wallaceburgies.ssee 543 622 
Welland. ere see 1,770 1,892 
WestOn..etec re 3,088 3,387 
WindsSorie ee eres 55135 5,779 
WiOOGSTOCKe aimee 504 806 


Registrations 
on Hand 


Office Previous 


(*) Year 
March March 
31,1966 31, 1965 


MANITOBA...................255 22,304 26,293 
Brand Onsereee se 2,108 2,453 
Dauphitieesseces ee 1,477 1,661 
Eling elon ease eee ees 193 197 
Portage la Prairie... 1,109 1,352 
hep Pas een S15 515 
NWA SA crcscccotonton Ls IO 20,115 

SASKATCHEWAN ......... W/ TSB) 21,021 
Estevaniaeane ne 327 433 
LOVdiminStere eee 434 514 
IW LOYOIIS UE, joscoooscseosoco: 1,236 1,632 
North Battleford............ 1,450 1,547 
PrinceyAlbent messes ee Deote 2,579 
Resinai: onsen 0 $,259 
Saskatoon eee eee 4,332 4,959 
Swift Unrem tere 834 1,053 
Wey bumiiiens..crees eee 307 451 
Yorkton. see 2,115 2,596 

ALBERTA Gane: 25,110 31,355 
Blainmore ees 365 476 
Caleary eer ee 7,603 9,567 
Drumhellereeessessce ee 499 576 
Edniontonternssst ee 10,856 IBysy7e 
Edsonterc... ote 259 320 
Grandeseriairc ee 789 1,032 
ethbrid sewers ee 2,326 2,152 
Medicine Hat::......-...---- 1,046 1,392 
Reds Decanter e 15367 1,667 

BRITISH COLUMBIA... 58,201 57,637 
AID DOtSTOT Giesseeeeeseneeeee 893 939 
Ghilliwack@eee: ee OD 1,639 
@ourtenayee ee 977 846 
Cranbrookes ee 1275 13339 
Dawson'Greek....-..4..: iL 2 1,418 
Duncans et eee eee 548 536 
Kalin OO PSaeneteeeee ata Pb DUE 2,065 
INCIOWNA Sen 1,802 2,120 
INaN aI One eee 770 726 
Nelson. weet 792 885 
New Westminster.......... HaISi 7,237 
RENtICtO Lene eee 2,022 2,439 
ROttes Denn tee e 638 624 
Prince Georce maa DID 1,742 
RrincevRuperte ees 1,682 12523 
Quesneélinsecaescte eer 1,104 1,056 
Trail nde eee ees 844 937 
WAT COL Cheeses eee 23,564 23,634 
WErNON as eer eee Deo 2,148 
ViClOblas caret eer 4,189 3520 
WinitehOrsesese eee S75 519 

CANADA eres 548,597 596,947 
Males23.2teetcstessteet 404,530 447,673 
Betnalesss eee 144,067 149,274 
*Preliminary. {Includes registrations report- 


ed by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que., local office. 


Source: National Employment Service. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers 


of persons covered by insurance and claimants for benefit at 


Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from 
information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 








End of Total Employed — Claimants 

1966— January.............0.0.000. 4,794,000 4,282,200 511,800 
— 1965—December.................... 4,821,000 4,403,000 418,000 
INOVen beta eee 4,754,000 4,509,400 244, 600 

OCLO Deir ere 4,680,000 4,509,600 170,400 

Se Diem Deh men nes 4,678,000 4,520,700 157,300 
PSUSUS te eteee greenies. 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 

IC anne a 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 

UNC meee tenn cree 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 

INAV caret eee reece 4,514,000 4,284,500 229,500 

aN O G2 Bena hea cae 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 
IMarchieeresc creek 4,626,000 4,087,000 539,000 

Ie DIUWAT ares estes ees 4,605,000 4,045,800 559,200 
JANWaT Vee eee 4,592,000 4,044,200 547,800 


E-4 is The Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 323. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, February 1966 





Amount 
of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
INewiound lan dyes 117,562 $ 2,928,468 
Prince Edward Island................0.00..0. 23,606 560,243 
INOVasSCotlabee ees: ee ees 117,364 2,823,365 
ING Oya LIENS WG Keene 110,788 2,629,774 
@Muchece wee ee een ne eee 555,614 TAZ 5,230 
Ontario veneers eee 461,758 11,542,581 
Maint Date eeren ceca eee etre ee en TAPS6T 1,800,435 
Saskatchewan esse eee eee ere 61,496 1,529,286 
Alberta Gee cere een ete Aa es 77,617 1,957,102 
British Columbia (including Yukon 

LELhItOLy) See ee eee 165,268 4,312,728 
Total, Canada, February 1966...... 1,762,440 44,299,219 
Total, Canada, January 1966........ 1,444,666 35,910,149 
Total, Canada, February 1966...... 1,819,250 45,332,817 


*Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—lInitial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, February 1966 

















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Local Offices at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 

Disposed to i0 
Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit Benefit Pending 
NOt OLIN CLLATI Cl meee eee eee eh secrecy 4,682 3,979 703 5,742 4,425 Bly {533 
BINGE AWanGelSianid seseser cect meee cen tere 1,057 904 153 1,146 932 214 348 
ESTO ARSC OULD renee ate Nee re ec eee 6,964 5,686 1,278 7,966 6,455 Sil 1,906 
ESIC WES ELINS WiC Kumenemmr ees set ncesa cc ccc centt cents 7,093 5,956 137, Ves SS: 6,341 1,414 2,147 
BO) e DEG Meoen saa CERN e cas eR NSU Neate tetsu aa shevsasteree tee 54,253 41,287 12,966 56,200 43,645 12 R5o> 21,302 
SOTICATI OM ee tee AOR, coos cr colo ee A Rone esteacsse enn 45,897 36,578 9,319 53,974 38,167 15,807 17,010 
MEDTVIYC LOR Rs 80 8 a eve eR Re 5,359 4,438 921 6,429 5,000 1,429 1,561 
BaAS CAL CLIC Well) Man nnn ne cen ee trae tema ccetee saree 3,852 3,368 484 55253 4,069 1,184 1,238 
AN LOST gap RR er er os ee ene ee 6,831 5,633 1,198 8,048 6,001 2,047 2,138 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)................ 14,284 10,845 3,439 17,459 13,117 4,342 4,643 
Total, Canada, February 1966...................00 150,272 118,674 31,598 169,972 128,152 41,820 53,826 
Motal@anadaswaniaryslOOOss-secscerteseeseeees-e = 2255022 180,526 44,496 253,471 201,765 51,706 73,526 
Motale Ganadambebruanyel 965seeeseeeseer ees 159,999 122,749 37,250 179, 687 144,346 35,341 58,331 


ee ane Se te oe i EE ee 
 *In addition, revised claims received numbered 45,485. In addition, 45,921 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,709 were special requests not 
granted and 2,043 were appeals by claimants. There were 12,377 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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a) 


TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 
at February 28, 1966 





Number of weeks on claim 


























(based on 20 per cent sample) Total Claimants 
Total Jan. 31 Feb. 26 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1966 1965 
CORNTAIDA CS re le nya ee ee 530,450 184,205 264,876 59,304 22,065 511,768 559,234 
| Fs a a te ne ns oe a RE i a 402,315 142,846 211,870 36,703 10,896 386,634 428,871 
IRemale sa sni ee ee eee 128,135 41,359 53,006 22,601 11,169 125,134 130,363 
NEWEOUNDICAINID Renee eee 35,401 7,210 25,244 2,597 350 34,499 35,804 
1 EY [ea as Oe Rat MP Sr is eR 33,464 6,618 24,367 2,250 229 32,476 33,546 
Bentalec. ¥.650.55 ee ee 1,937 592 877 347 121 2,023 2,258 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND..........0...:ccc0e0c000- 6,631 1,524 4,671 394 42 6,601 6,866 
IMAC co. ea ee ee 5,579 1,269 3,990 298 22 5,384 5,630 
1 evocatsl (aeetha LRe © Wenn Ree ee 1,052 255 681 96 20 1 PAT 1,236 
INOVASSCOTIA Been ae en eee 34,345 9,350 20,294 Ba232 1,469 32,887 35,149 
IVT Gi nes iccsscce teeters rises See 28,698 7,442 17,919 DAT 920 27,589 29,483 
eI Ale ws. caisanc eae ere eee ee ee 5,647 1,908 De ByTfs 815 549 5,298 5,666 
INE WEBRIWINS WICK se eee 34,176 Sasi 21,813 3,282 944 32,245 Banos 
YES 5, Seen Ae, 2 Un | eo 27,558 7,108 18,018 1,896 536 25,743 28 ,832 
ema le erst. eecee NS ieee ee eo 6,618 1,029 3,795 1,386 408 6,502 6,499 
QUEBEGCG4=.....: 2 ee OE eee 163,891 63, 534 74,419 19,387 6,551 151,625 174,374 
1 So i eed Ie OMe Se oo 130,284 52,922 Gil Is 13,113 3,094 117,696 141,413 
GIG ee recs ccd sad Revel ees raat 33,607 10,612 13,264 6,274 3,457 33,929 32,961 
ONTARIO seer iets acres eae ie ae 142,709 57,174 60,500 16,513 8,522 135,301 142,636 
Male 2 ee ie eo ee ae ns) See 94,283 40,757 41,038 8,400 4,088 88,916 94,180 
Retrial 6 tree terres 2.5 22 ee ne 48 ,426 16,417 19,462 8,113 4,434 46,385 48 ,456 
NMUAINIETIO BA seers tte \ lee mane ie Pate 22,053 6,550 12,083 2,612 808 20,626 24,825 
NYE) eRe ob 22 ee RO ea Niner RINRE one aD 16,714 4,768 9,714 1,745 487 IBIS 72P 19,052 
Bemale: cen eet or eee ee 5,339 1,782 2,369 867 321 4,904 Sele 
SASKAT CHIBI WAIN: ce) cucu atta) tea eee 17,857 Se eeH4/ 9,945 2,062 473 17,369 20,072 
IMT LSS sec ie ee ote es hol ae a len le a 13,474 3,918 8,135 222 199 13,425 1Se797) 
Hemale tat. te cose eee 4,383 1,459 1,810 840 274 3,944 4,275 
ATEBER TAGr So oe iss ae, See Se Ie RES 23,073 8,473 10,964 2,811 825 Ds, VP 28,119 
Malle Free te rece ei Dameenee eer aha te 16,998 6,118 8,765 1,797 318 17,381 21522 
1 (=) 0021 (veal et. 8 6,075 DESS5 2,199 1,014 507 5,791 6,597 
a a ae re a ee 
BREBISH: COLUMBIA test eee 50,314 16,876 24,943 6,414 2,081 57,443 56,058 
Male: 3. 48 ae Bsc i eee ee 35,263 11,926 18,769 3,565 1,003 42,302 39,416 
Rema le.n0.tea Rewari eee ee 15,051 4,950 6,174 2,849 1,078 15,141 16,642 


ee mr Se a ee a 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. Counted on last working day of the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 











Health 
| and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
| Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
| (1949 = 100) 
EEDA AERIS «a acre ee 129.0 1222, 13257 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
Beer Car) WS eet ela ea. 129.2 124.0 163R2 eS 140.6 [S55eo 146.1 116.3 
BOY CAL ooo n sen nnccsepsestessseensseners 13057, 126.2 134.8 1355 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
MPG oN CAL eceeena tsa ascvessiseioacceesviesestess 183.0 13023 1S Ge 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
| PRU Cole ere acy ces tacrane scnstesc cet swcess 135.4 132.4 138.4 Se? 142.0 167.8* 151.8 IDO RZ 
Mya PUL ce aces coset s-acanssssp aces ceanvasveve NEG a 133.4 140.3 PANS? 145.9 75.0" 1530) 1209 
INE 5 4 lae ta elena ere ae Ree 138.0 134.5 140.0 12120 146.8 175.6 154.6 12255 
UIST mere ences ae antec noes 139.0 1S7EG 140.6 PALS 147.0 175.4 155.0 PPS) 
IU Vee reetcsts eee A er a ecnie 139.5 139.0 141.1 12101 147.0 175.4 154.6 12205 
| JEN DYELETST Eat aneoconnonenbendeseascacernneces 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 Biot 154.6 122.6 
| Nee) (ob arc Ne ee e 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 
CLO Deere er errors 139.3 BI 7/ 141.6 12322) 148.7 177.0 154.2 122.6 
INOWeIN De tereserseener enters eestor 140.2 138.2 142.0 12320 148.7 177.9 155.0 1225S 
WD ECEIMOCI ae eect nies 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 12203 
| AS GO =U ANU ATV eeceresscseuasncesesseacesscenssete 141.2 140.6 142.9 122, 149.1 178.1 155.4 123 
[Ete oY a BE Acc pcchon x box serene occa 142.1 142.5 143.1 12353 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 
VEATCH tries eins ei teec tas case 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 17S 156.6 123.4 
PROT ete cc ieee Nivlese tee virassavoins 143.2 143.7 143.8 WS} 38) 15057 Ugh 9? 157.6 125.0 


Note: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 er seg. are 1957 weighted. 


*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from revised weights for group and 
non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of March 1966 


ae 





All-Items 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
March February March Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1966 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
I III IIIa 
(1949 = 100) 
BmrrOnt S, INGE coc: canneasneenzt anne 12267 124.4 124.8 PB 7) 116.6 118.3 12273 167.3 150.6 116.1 
| SILU RED. ¢ aa eee ee can aie a cee ae 133.0 136.0 136.9 1Sies 185m lsh 141.0 US rf 174.3 126.5 
Byte OLIN irae Mees creccecorsrsss socdeeextes 135.9 13 8h, 138.8 138.5 13575 13252) 146.6 195.0 158.8 126.6 
BVTONTECAN ss scccap eee cecsec esate. siceSencs 136.4 141.2 141.1 148.3 Bos) 116.2 167.5 184.0 159.3 12729 
UNDE eboace aatiosta asc RECO eee 1372 141.5 142.0 145.2 138.6 128.2 163.6 186.8 150.6 128.7 
BEOUOOTIL Oe ste eseere nce ce ssc uceeses ap cncess 138.6 143.8 144.5 144.2 143.9 (eis 149.7 tle: 192.5 125i, 
MITT PCD) van upepacd dice cece: covers castes 134.7 138.1 138.8 142.9 130.6 131.0 141.4 TONS 145.9 138.5 
BaSkaLOOM=IRCOINAyreeeitssssaceeares 130.8 134.0 135.0 139.9 12981 137.4 137.4 15575 15355 12553 
Edmonton-Calgary.............:000 128.8 13255 132°9 C37 129.0 183h7) 135.8 178.8 147.6 120.9 
ATICOUVEL ce. eae Ser eesscticccsotcsc esters 134.8 Bf oe) 137.9 139.8 13553 126.3 15256 159.0 156.7 12355 


Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G-Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as com- 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour on the basis of reports from the National Employment 
Service. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts which amount to ten or more man-days. The number 
of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 


locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of 
a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 74, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


a SS —C_<<>I3I9I 


Strikes and 








Lockouts 
Beginning 
During Month 
Month or Year or Year 

DOG TER ee cosescer te eee ee ee 272 

1 Ee Ae 5 ee EE oe iat SE BINY, oe ny ere en a 3 290 
1963 Se ok oss ce in eee 318 
1S GA ree sks estore Nee Coes a 327 
1H OS) coccicih RO aE EER oe ECON Oo HATE AM A ued Diced 452 
LOGS EMU ANUATY: s,s re ane <sactt.ced.cke ee ee Ee 24 
RE DTUATY .c25 neni eet eee ee 24 

INT AT CID rac sher eee ee tee ne RE ee 3] 

aN oy gt PRE ee erly ciate re Rn ee Pee ot Oar A 36 

INES ieee «eee ae ee ee ee Oe 28 

SIUM G Fonts 3 cote tte car ee ee ed 85 

LY ars» nn deeeaneeintas eoes ae, Area 52 
PNURUS UR. .cee pack eres ie ee ere oe a 37 
DOPICID Del Gacr eerie 10.) Ge seine conta se 46 
OCtODel a. Anka ri ee 39 

IN OVER DEIS wis states scat koe en ea rea, 29 

JD ifer<} 15 ey=) ci, Rae RP ny Ue = ie. a y mI Pat 

S1906 PV ANUATY chee esc h 32 
GIT UATY Nest ditacs eve ee ae ee ae 33 

MIATCI G2 restate. eri recnh ante nae 54 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


—_- - rr 


Duration in Man-Days 








Per Cent of 
Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
Sli 743332 1,417,900 0.11 
332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
476 171,858 D230 50 0.17 
47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
50 29,596 294,100 0.27 
55 14,262 115,260 0.09 
66 11,612 121,510 0.11 
56 17,018 155,490 0.14 
109 43,310 275 , 530 0.22 
99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
92 21,012 216,080 0.18 
87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
76 18,403 237,920 0.21 
90 30.079 354,250 0.27 


eee ee eee 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, March 1966, 
by Industry (Preliminary) 
Se ee ee 
Strikes 
and Workers 


Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ee Ee eee eee eee 
ROUCSUEV e520. eet ite, ict e PP ocak 1 8 30 
IVEIECS ee ircr sha eee ke chs. Mn ee i) 2,300 19,860 
Mantiacturing tc ak 45 12,954 117,560 
Constrichion, (kee 18 6,923 30,450 
Transpn. & utilities.......0....0..0..00000606. 4 7,236 182,180 
Ec 2S ROR 2), So eae 9 375 ZN 
Pinaceae eter Mae gos sss _ — oe 
DCL VICE Rees cac rene. cou itis 4 180 1,090 
Public administration.......0.0.0.0.0.000.... z 103 930 
ALLAINDUSTRIES. .<dascescicocss 90 30,079 354,250 


a ee eee 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, March 1966, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
een ree Ore Se ee ee a Oe ee 
Strikes 
and Workers 








Jurisdiction Lockouts involved Man-Days 
Newfoundland: === 2 245 700 
Prince: Edward Islandt........8.2e2. — — _ 
Nova Scotia: 2,8. 252... eee, 6 2,420 7,600 
ING We TLINS WiC kanes ee 3 801 1,290 
CUEDECA sar sired ia. ot aed A ee DS 10,152 85,540 
Ontariown tne ee 39 9,613 116,070 
Manito bass. ccc1 eens ee — = — 
Saskatche wale =a rn 2 138 610 
(Alberta: Sas nc BBE e oe ee 1 39 220 
Britisni€olumbiqaes eee 8 1,086 4,830 
Hederal sche ams, sc ake ie 4 5,585 137,390 
ALL JURISDICTIONG.................. 90 30,079 354,250 


SS eee eee 
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Industry, Employer 
| Location 
MINES 
Metal 
~ Craigmont Mines Ltd., 
_ Merritt, B.C. 


| Caland Ore Company Ltd., 
Atikokan, Ont. 


Minerals Fuels 
McBean Mine-Acadia Coal 
Or 
Thorburn, N.S. 


McBean Mine—Acadia Coal 
Cos 
Thorburn, N.S. 


Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Non-Metal 


Canadian Rock Salt Co. 
etd 
Ojibway, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Coca-Cola Canada Ltd., 


Various locations, 
Quebec. 


Fishery Products Ltd., 
Burin, Nfld. 


Nestle (Canada) Ltd., 
Chesterville, Ont. 


Rubber 


Dominion Rubber Co., 
St. Jéré6me, Que. 


Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Cor 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Dominion Rubber Co. 
Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Union 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6523 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5855 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Mine Workers 
Loc. 8672 (Ind.) 


Mine workers 
Loc. 8672 (Ind.) 


Mine Workers 
Loc. 4529 Ind.) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Brewery Workers 
Locs. 239 & 327 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


CLC-directly chartered 


Loc. 24560 


Retail, Wholesale 
Employees 

Loc. 488 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 642 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Distillery Workers 
Loc. 78 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


130 


230 


113 


227 


1,330 


165 


827 


105 


122 


1,150 


124 


172 


600 


Duration in 


Man- Days 
March Accumulated 
2,990 10,690 
5,430 7,780 

110 110 
230 230 
5,320 5,320 
3,930 8,590 
19,020 52,100 
420 420 
80 80 
2,300 5,750 
190 190 
260 260 
1,200 1,200 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1966 (Preliminary) 








Starting 
Date 
oo Major Issues 
Termination — 
Date Result 
Oct. 1 Wages, hours — 
Feb. 16 Wages, compulsory overtime, 
— vacations, seniority — 
Mar. 16 Disagreement between official and 
Mar. 17 one worker—Return of workers 
pending discussions between man- 
agement and union. 
Mar. 21 In sympathy for suspended work- 
Mar. 21 ers—Return of workers. 
Mar. 22 Disciplinary action against 3 
Mar. 28 workers—Return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations. 
Jan. 25 Wages— 
Sept. 28 Wages— 
Mar. 28 Job re-assignment—Return of 
Mar. 31 workers 
Mar. 31 Discharge of 2 employees after 
a disagreement with employer— 
Feb. 24 Job assignment reducing produc- 
Mar. 3. tion bonus—Return of workers. 
Mar. 2 Dismissal of one employee for 
Mar. 4 cause—Return of workers. 
Mar. 3 Wages, working conditions, dis- 
Mar. 6. satisfaction with supervision, 
grievances—Return of workers. 
Mar. 14 Intra-union dispute over election 
Mar. 16 of business agents—Return of 


workers. 


nnn nnn ee ea Ue yt tIt SII SSSISSSSISSSSSSSS aS 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 





Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days = Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers §$=£-———______—____—_—- Termination —_ 

Location Union Involved March Accumulated Date Result 
eee a cea ha ee es ee Fn wo et Pe 
Leather 

Acton Shoe Company Ltd., United Textile Workers 234 5,660 7,730 Feb. 17 Wages, hours— 
Acton Vale, Que. Loc. 1654 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Textiles 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 712 3,320 3,320 Mar. 3 Alleged slowness in production by 
Drummondville, Que. (CNTU) Mar. 9 workers—Return of workers. 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 700 10,590 10,590 Mar. 11 Alleged slowness in production by 
Drummondville, Que. (CNTU) oo workers— 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Sunshine Office Equipment, Steelworkers 419 ZeoLO 2,510 Mar. 24 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Waterloo, Ont. Loc. 3292 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical 427 10,010 201,940 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe and Mail, Union Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Page Hersey Tubes and Webs oewo23 800 D310 29 , 300 Feb. 22 Wages, health and welfare pro- 
Camrose Tubes, (Ind.) — visions, shift bonuses, vacations— 
Welland, Ont. 
Fonderie Paquette Inc., Steelworkers 104 490 490 Mar. 3 Alleged slowness in signing first 
St-Jean, Que. Loc. 6490 Mar. 10 agreement—Return of workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) when agreement signed. 
Aljuminum Company of Unorganized 573 570 570 Mar. 7 In protest against overtime, other 
Canada Ltd., Mar. 8  grievances—Return of workers | 
Shawinigan, Que. pending decision of arbitrator. 
Metal Fabricating 
Anthes Eastern Ltd., Auto Workers 3) 2,890 2,890 Mar. 21 Wages in a renewed agreement— 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 199 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Sicard Inc., Auto Workers 248 5,700 11,110 Jan. 31 Wages— 
Ste-Thérése, Que. Loc. 728 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Montreal Automobile Railway, Transport 392 8,390 8,390 Mar. 2 Wages, hours, seniority— 
Dealers Assn., and General Workers. — 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 511 (CLC) 
Chrysler Canada Ltd., Auto Workers 2,500 2,500 2,500 Mar. 18 Disciplinary suspension of an 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 444 Mar. 19 union official—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Montreal Locomotive Steelworkers 608 2,430 2,430 Mar. 28 Wages, vacations, retirement age 
Workers, Loc. 4589 a reduced from 67 to 65— 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Saint John Shipbuilding Various unions 314 240 240 Mar. 31 Seniority—Return of workers. 
& Dry Dock Co. Ltd., Mar. 31 


Saint John, N.B. 
EEE 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 














Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved March Accumulated Date Result 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 
Concreters Ready-Mix Building Trades’ 170 3,910 10,710 Nov. 22 Wages, seniority— 
ieides Federation (CNTU) — 
Various locations, Que. 
Beer Precast Concrete Labourers 103 1,910 5,010 Jan. 12 Welfare plan, retroactive pay— 
ids Loc. 506 Les 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Petroleum and Coal 
Products 
British American Oil & Oil Workers 108 430 6,640 Sept. 10 Wages—10c an hr. increase retro- 
Affiliates, Locs. 9-595 & 9-609 Mar. 7 active to Apr. 15, 1965, 10c on 
Various locations, Sask. (AFL-CIO /CLC) signing of contract, 15c Apr. 15, 
1966; job security, improved sick 
leave, vacation leave, overtime 
provisions. 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
E.L. Ruddy Company Ltd., Painters Loc. 1630 130 1,170 2,600 Feb. 14 Wages—8c an hr. increase retro- 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Mar. 14 active to Nov. 1965, 3c an hr. 
May 1966, 6c Nov. 1, 1966, 6c 
May 1, 1967, 6c Nov. 1, 1967, 7c 
May 1, 1968; 3 weeks vacation 
after 13 years, 3 weeks after 11 
years at Nov. 1, 1967. Half day 
holiday with pay before Christmas 
and New Years’ Day. 
Canada Cycle and Motor Auto Workers 32 7,290 7,290 Mar. 4 Delay in signing new agreement— 
Cor Loc. 28 = 
Weston, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Various construction Various unions 333 1,330 12,930 Jan. 24 Wages—30c an hr. increase imme- 
contractors, Mar. 7 diately 30c July 1,1966,20c Jan. 1, 
Windsor and area, Ont. 1967, 20c July 1, 1967, 20c Jan. 1, 
1968, 15¢: July. 15, 1968; °2,- in- 
crease on vacation pay. 
Various construction Plumbers 104 2,390 3,340 Feb. 10 Wages— 
contractors, Loc. 800 == 
Sudbury and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Various construction Labourers 139 260 260 Mar. 4 In support of the Toronto local 
contractors, Loc. 506 Mar. 8 presently on strike—Return of 
St. Catharines, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) workers. 
Ralph Parsons Construc- — Structural Iron Workers 800 800 800 Mar. 10 Transfer of one worker to another 
tion Co., Loc. 786 Mar. 11 location—Union persuaded men 
Hoyle, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) to return to work. 
Building Workers’ B)p Se) 21,080 21,080 Mar. 15 Alleged unjust firing of three 


Hydro-Quebec, 
Various locations, Que. 


Federation (CNTU) 


workers following 
against foremen— 


grievances 


Neen eee eee Le ee hs 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1966 (Concluded) 





Industry, Employer 
Location 


Union 





Various construction 
contractors, 
Prince George, B.C. 


Foundation-Lundrigan, 
Bay d’Espoir, Nfld. 


Brown and Root Ltd., 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Mace Construction Ltd., 
Belledune, N.B. 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Various transportation 
firms, 
Various locations, Ont. 


Various transportation 
firms* 
Various locations, Ont. 


Canadian National 
Express* 
Toronto, Ont. 





TRADE 


Steinberg’s Ltd., 
Rexdale, Ont. 


SERVICE 
Personal Services 


Aero Caterers Ltd., 
Dorval, Que. 





*Federal jurisdiction 
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Various unions 


Unorganized 


Boilermakers 
Loc. 271 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Various unions 


Teamsters 
various locals 
(Ind.) 


Teamsters 
various locals 
(Ind.) 


Railway, Transport and 
and General Workers 
Loc 337 (Ind.) 


Teamsters 
Loc. 419 (Ind.) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 698 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
























Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days a Major Issues 
Workers Termination — 
Involved March Accumulated Date Result 
900 900 900 Mar. 17 Inadequate ambulance service— 
Mar. 18 Return of workers. 
140 280 280 Mar. 20 Wages—Return of workers. 
Mar. 22 
618 1,240 1,240 Mar. 21 Respecting picket lines of another . 
Mar. 23 union—Return of workers when 7 
pickets withdrawn. 
450 900 900 Mar. 24 Dismissal of five workers—Return — 
Mar. 28 of workers, when employees rein- 
stated. 
1,736 45,470 94,970 Jan. 19 Wages, reduction of hours— 
5,206 136,400 284,940 Jan. 19 Wages, reduction of hours— 
250 60 60 Mar. 1 Refusal to cross Teamsters picket 
Mar. 1  line—Return of workers. be 
160 80 80 Mar. 31 Wages— 
155 700 700 Mar. 17 Wages—Return of workers. 
Mar. 23 
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Canada Department of Labour/July 1966 





te 


AGROR r6 on 





Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Supplements to 
Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Legislation 
Branch 





Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Price $1.00, Cat. No. L1-1965. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Collective Bargaining Review: a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, Ottawa, 1966. 
Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. This review was 
formerly included in the pages of the LasourR GAZETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 
Department of Labour. Free. Cat. No. L13-5/1966. 


Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board: a LaBouR GAZETTE supplement, this booklet contains material 
that was formerly published in the LaBourR GAZETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 
Department of Labour. Free. Cat. No. L13-6/1966. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1965. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1964 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-764. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1963. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in loose-leaf 
form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of an annual 
survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of work in most 
industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected occupations 
are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. Weekly 
salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for maintenance of service 
occupations and for labourer for several broad industry groups are shown, on a 
community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates are included in tables of 
index numbers by industry. (Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-547. 


First year service including attractive binder with index tabs and 
paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without indexed binder, $7.00; 
individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $2.00. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-15/1964. 


Labour Standards in Canada. Sets out standards in effect under federal and provincial 
labour laws regarding child labour, minimum wages, equal pay for equal work, hours 
of work, weekly rest-day, annual vacations with pay, public holidays, fair employ- 
ment practices, notice of termination of employment, and workmen’s compensation. 
(English). Price 50 cents. Cat. No. L2-7/1965. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Milestone in Evolution of Industrial Relations 


Minister says Freedman Report may well influence 


handling of technological change in Canadian industry 


“The Freedman report is likely to be 
remembered as a milestone in the evolu- 
tion of industrial relations in this coun- 
try,” Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister 
of Labour, told the British Columbia 
Division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association in Vancouver on May 19 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 4). “The Commis- 
sioner’s report may well influence our 
way of dealing with technological 
change, wherever it may occur in 
Canadian industry today.” 

Mr. Nicholson said that he was well 
aware that action was needed in the 
immediate CNR situation. But one had 
to be cautious in introducing new laws 
in the labour field. “When a situation 
changes, what was built as a bridge has 
become a barrier.” As an example, he 
cited the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had 
proved inadequate in the current situa- 
tion. 

“My own view is that, whatever is 
worked out between the railway and its 
employees or whatever action the gov- 
ernment may find necessary must place 
the maximum emphasis on voluntary 
co-operation and the minimum on gov- 
ernment intervention. In this, I am in 
full agreement with the spirit of the 
Freedman report. 

“But the ideal is still a free and volun- 
tary agreement between labour and man- 
agement. There is nothing, for instance, 
to prevent an employer and a union in 
any industry from writing a clause into 
their next collective agreement to give 
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effect to a plan similar to that proposed 
in the Freedman report.” 


Regular Sessions Inadequate 


There was a_ growing realization, 
however, that regular, formal bargaining 
sessions were inadequate; much could 
happen in the fixed two- or three-year 
period of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The “run-through” problem “arose 
precisely because a change was 
proposed, within the term of a collective 
agreement, without sufficient prior con- 
sultation, and with no method of adjust- 
ing any dispute that might arise,” Mr. 
Nicholson said. 

The Minister emphasized that there 
was a clear need for continuing with 
joint consultations between unions and 
employers, and for examining joint prob- 
lems as they arise. He said that this 
would not impair the effectiveness of the 
collective bargaining process; it would 
increase it. Both parties would approach 
it with a clearer knowledge of each 
other’s aims and difficulties. 

Mr. Nicholson said that labour was 
apprehensive about technological change 
even though they realized that it was 
inevitable. “They are however, conscious 
of the threat it poses to the workers’ 
security,” he said. “If they feel that they 
are to be no more than onlookers at 
decisions which affect them so deeply, 
there is likely to be unrest.” 

The Minister recalled that the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress 
had recently indicated labour’s desire for 
better communication with management, 


calling for more discussion, consultation 
and co-operation (L.G., Apr., p. 153). 

Joint consultation will work if both 
parties take a positive approach, the 
Minister averred. “The Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service of my depart- 
ment is now sponsoring and assisting 
2,050 labour-management committees at 
the plant level in Canada, more than in 
any other country in the world.” He 
added that many of the committees had 
achieved outstanding success in solving 
problems of mutual concern. 

The Department of Labour had also 
organized and promoted a number of 
area and local conferences on union- 
management problems in co-operation 
with provincial departments of labour 
and provincial union and employer or- 
ganizations. 

“We intend to step up this kind of 
activity, and I hope a conference of this 
kind will be held in British Columbia in 
the very near future.” 


Positive Approach 


Mr. Nicholson concluded his address 
with the warning that a new kind of 
positive approach to industrial relations 
was long overdue, and that the evolution 
of industrial relations in Canada has 
lagged behind economic development. 

“We cannot afford to let it lag any 
longer”, he said. “We must develop a 
concept of industrial relations that is as 
modern as our technology and our pro- 
duction and marketing methods. It is a 
task for all of us, management, labour 
and government—and it is one that de- 
mands our full co-operation.” 
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SO Years Ago 


A shortage of labour was widespread 
in Canada in June 1916, in contrast to 


the serious unemployment that had pre- 
vailed at the outbreak of the war in 
1914 and for some time afterwards. The 


Lapour GAZETTE of July 1916 reported 
that “a noticeable feature of the month 
was the scarcity of unskilled labour, and 


the extent to which female workers were 
in demand.” 


It said that there was a demand even 
for inexperienced girls in some factory 


districts. “Part of this demand was being 


met by the hiring of girls who had just 
finished their course at school. Business 


colleges reported that many of their stu- 
dents left to take office and clerical 


positions without waiting to finish their 
courses. The employment of women as 
clerks and stenographers in banks was 
also becoming pronounced.” 

Civic works in a number of cases had 
to be discontinued or delayed owing to a 


lack of unskilled labour. 


_ Scarcity of Labour 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, at its 45th annual convention, 


held in Hamilton in June, had a good 
deal to say about the scarcity of labour. 


The legislation committee of the Asso- 
ciation, in its report to the convention, 
said “The enrolment of 300,000 for 
overseas service has not been accom- 
plished without making heavy drafts 
upon Canada’s working forces—drafts 
that of themselves would have been suffi- 
cient to convert a surplus into a consid- 
erable shortage.” 

The report pointed out that the short- 
age caused by the withdrawal of so 
many men for military service had been 
accentuated by the increased demand for 
labour for the production of war mate- 
rial. Immigration had done little or noth- 
ing to relieve the shortage. Besides all 
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this, Canada was committed to raising a 
further 200,000 men for military duty. 


One of the suggestions made by the 
executive committee of the Association 
was that advantage should be taken of 
“the offer of the Women’s Emergency 
Corps, which has secured applications 
from hundreds of women who are ready 
to take the places of men who have 
enlisted, both in industrial and clerical 
occupations.” 


A second suggestion made by the 
legislation committee was that the Lord’s 
Day Act should be suspended to allow 
Sunday work. 


A dispute previously described (L.G., 
June, p. 279), involving machinists em- 
ployed in factories manufacturing muni- 
tions in Hamilton, resulted in a strike 
that began on June 12 and was still 
going on at the end of the month. The 
cause of the strike, in which 1,100 ma- 
chinists employed by 30 firms took part, 
was the men’s demand for a nine-hour 
day. 

“During June, quite a number of cities 
and towns throughout the Dominion 
took up the question of what has come 
to be known as ‘Daylight Saving,’ name- 
ly, advancing the clocks forward one 
hour during summer in order to econo- 
mize in the use of light and to afford 
better opportunities for work and recrea- 
tion. Considerable attention was given to 
the question by Boards of Trade, Trades 
and Labour Councils, and other public 
bodies, and in a number of places the 
scheme was adopted. 

“Some localities, however, which had 
decided to put the scheme into effect, 
later took no action, and others which 
had given the system a trial returned to 
standard time. A few localities, however, 
continued under the new system, claim- 
ing that it worked well. 

“Many public bodies, while in favour 
of the principle, were against the putting 


From the Labour Gazette, July 1916 


Widespread shortage of labour leads to big demand for even inexperienced female workers 


Employment of women as clerks and stenographers in banks becoming prevalent 


of the scheme into force by purely mu- 
nicipal regulations, it being felt that its 
adoption by some localities and its rejec- 
tion by others would lead to confusion, 
and would interfere with business ar- 
rangements.” 

The CMA at its convention passed a 
resolution favouring the adoption of 
Daylight Saving as a national measure, 
and directing that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment should be asked at the next 
session of Parliament to put the plan 
into effect with the least possible delay. 


Prices Increase 


The index of wholesale prices in 
Canada averaged 148 in 1915, compared 
with 136.1 in 1914, and 135.5 in 1913, 
according to the Department of Labour’s 
report on prices. In December 1915, the 
index had reached 161.1 compared with 
138.9 in January of the same year. 

Retail prices had risen less rapidly. 
The cost of a weekly family budget of 
staple goods rose from $7.73 in January 
1914 to $7.96 in January 1915, and to 
$8.13 in December 1915. 

“In other countries, prices also rose 
steeply. In Great Britain, staple goods 
were 44 per cent higher in December 
1915 than in July 1914; in Austria, 113 
per cent higher; in Germany, 83 per 
cent; in Italy 31 per cent; in the Neth- 
erlands, 33 per cent. In Australia and 
New Zealand, prices were 29 per cent 
and 16 per cent higher respectively. In 
Japan, however, prices were lower, as 
shown by the index number published by 
the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce, 
prices having continued to fall from the 
high levels of 1912 and 1913.” 

The Department of Labour’s Fifth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization 
in Canada for the calendar year 1915 
showed that trade unions had contrib- 
uted 11,972 recruits and 439 reservists, 
“making in all 12,411 members in the 
ranks [armed forces].” 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Conference of ministers adopts action plan 


An “Immediate Action Plan” was 
adopted at the second Inter-American 
Conference of Ministers of Labour, held 
in Caracas, Venezuela, May 7 to 14. 
Delegations to the conference came 
from almost all member governments of 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS). As an observer country at the 
conference, Canada was represented by 
the Deputy Minister of Labour, George 
V. Haythorne; the Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Labour, John Main- 
waring; and Jean-Yves Grenon of the 
Canadian Embassy in Caracas. 

In his address to the conference, Mr. 
Haythorne conveyed the welcome of 
Canada’s Minister of Labour, Hon. John 
R. Nicholson, to those who would be 
attending the Eighth American Regional 
ILO Conference in Ottawa on September 
120,23; 

The Immediate Action Plan contains a 
series of specific recommendations di- 
rected mainly toward OAS member gov- 
ernments. To strengthen ministries of 
labour, it calls on four international aid- 
giving organizations to put themselves in 
a better position to meet requests for 
assistance to such ministries. The or- 
ganizations are: the OAS itself, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, the 
International Labour Organization, and 
the United Nations. The Plan asks mem- 
ber governments to assign more re- 
sources to their labour ministries. 

Member countries are advised to: 

—set up representative human resources 
councils within the orbit of labour 
ministries; 

—strengthen employment programs; 

—strengthen vocational training and la- 
bour statistics services; 

—establish national councils on incomes 
and prices, with the primary objective 
of ensuring an increase in real wages 
of workers, based on stable prices. 


The conference recommended to the 
OAS Council that Labour Ministers 
should meet at least once every three 
years. The first Inter-American Con- 
ference of Ministers of Labour took 
place three years ago in Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 


George V. Haythorne 
After extending the Minister’s wel- 
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come to those planning to attend the 
ILO regional conference in Ottawa in 
September, Mr. Haythorne said the con- 
ference would provide an opportunity to 
inquire into two items of much concern 
these days to Departments of Labour: 
(1) the role of employment policy and 
manpower planning in economic de- 
velopment; and (2) the place of social 
security measures and improvements in 
working and living standards in advan- 
cing economic and social growth. 

If a labour ministry is to do its job 
properly, he said, it must be concerned 
with and play an active part in undertak- 
ing “vigorous and sound programs of 
economic growth” and in ensuring that 
the benefits of growth are shared by all. 


Headed AFL-CIO department, 
R. J. Gray dead 


A man who started his career as a 
bricklayer’s apprentice and climbed to 
the presidency of the AFL-CIO Building 
and Construction Trades Department 
died in Washington early in May at the 
age of 79. He was Richard J. “Dick” 
Gray, President of the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department 
from January 1, 1947 until his retire- 
ment on April 1, 1960. 

Mr. Gray had been a union member 
since 1904, when he began working as a 
bricklayer in Albany, N.Y. He held nu- 
merous local offices after attaining jour- 
neyman status until he was named a 
special deputy on the Bricklayers’ In- 
ternational Union staff in the 1920’s. He 
was elected international treasurer in 
1928 and secretary in 1936, and was 
named a BCTD Vice-President in 1934. 

In 1955 he founded the department’s 
National Legislative Conference that an- 
nually draws some 4,000 local and inter- 
national union delegates to Washington 
to advance the legislative program of the 
department and the AFL-CIO. 


Immigrants needed to expand economy 


“In 1965, more than 146,000 immi- 
grants came to Canda, an increase of 30 
per cent over the previous year,” said 
Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Speaking 
at the Liberation Memorial Rally in 
Montreal, May 8, the Minister told his 
audience that 67 per cent of the immi- 
grants entering the labour force were in 
the “more skilled” category, and many 
more were needed to expand Canada’s 
economy. The Department of Manpower 
would give individual attention to immi- 
grants and other workers with special 
employment problems, he said. 

When the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion reported that 50 per cent of the 
Canadian population were apprehensive 
about increased immigration, many writ- 
ers and journalists began to emphasize 
the valuable economic and cultural con- 
tributions made by newcomers, the Min- 
ister said. 

He told the Rally that Parliament will 
be asked to remove discriminatory provi- 
sions in the Immigration Act, and that 
Canada must reflect the principles of her 
democratic institutions by accepting im- 
migrants regardless of colour, religion, 
race or language. 

“But those who are admitted to Canada 
must be adaptable to our working and 
living conditions,” Mr. Marchand said. 


“The young immigrant tradesman may 
te called upon to acquire three or more 
skills in his lifetime as technological 
change influences his work”. 


In another speech to the Montreal 
Religion-Labour Institute on May 3, Mr. 
Marchand said that there was a need to 
plan manpower resources in the same 
way that financial and communication 
resources were planned. At the time of 
Confederation, the federal Government 
was made responsible for tariffs, railways 
and banking because these were the 
main instruments of economic policy. 
“Today, manpower policy is just as im- 
portant to our national economic life, 
and if we are to achieve efficient re- 
sponses to change, manpower policy must 
be conceived in national terms.” 


The Minister stated that if Canada is 
to compete in world markets, she must be 
in the forefront of technological ad- 
vance. Technological progress was as 
necessary to Canada’s economic life as 
electricity or running water. “We cannot 
halt it, or do without it,” Mr. Marchand 
said. “But, like electricity and water, we 
must harness it for the greater good of 
all our people. This is what the Depart- 
ment of Manpower [is being] created to 
do.” 
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Construction workers 
end Montreal strike 


Projects worth $100,000,000 virtually 
came to a standstill in Montreal when 
10,000 construction workers belonging 
to the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions went on strike April 13. They 
returned to work April 18. 


Although most Expo workers obeyed 
the no-strike pact with the World Ex- 
hibition, deliveries of essential building 
supplies were cut off, and work was 
stopped on the Montreal subway, major 
expressways and a number of large 
buildings in the downtown area. 

CNTU members, representing about 
20 per cent of the 50,000 construction 
workers in Montreal, rejected the con- 
tractors’ offer of an agreement that 
would have provided wage increases of 
$1.20 an hour for skilled workers and 
$1.05 an hour for unskilled labourers 
over the next 30 months. At first the 
members expressed dissatisfaction over 
the wages, but later cited safety and 
security factors. 

A spokesman for 500 contractors in 
the Montreal area said that the agree- 
ment provided the largest and most rap- 
id wage and fringe increases ever nego- 
tiated in Canada for the construction 
worker categories. The present hourly 
rate is $2.41 for labourers, $3.11 for 
carpenters and painters, and $3.33 for 
millwrights, bricklayers, lathers and plas- 
terers. 

It was reported that the strike threat- 
ened to bring about a head-on collision 
between the CNTU and the 22,000 
members of the international building 
trades unions in the Montreal area. In 
recent years, rivalry between the interna- 
tional unions and the CNTU has been 
increasing. 

The agreement to end the strike came 
on April 18, when intervention by 
Quebec’s Deputy Labour Minister Donat 
Quimper re-opened negotiations among 
the CNTU, the international building 
trades unions and the Montreal Con- 
struction Association. 


First 374-hour week 
for manual workers 


A collective agreement signed in April 
between Local 186 of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees and the 
Toronto Harbour Commission provides 
for a 3714-hour week, the first for outside 
manual civil workers. CUPE President 
Stanley A. Little said the contract pro- 
vides also for a labourer’s rate of $2.73 
an hour by July 1, 1967. 
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PARLIAMENT 





On May 12, Bill C-181 respecting 
employment in the public service of 
Canada was introduced by the Prime 
Minister and read the first time 
(Hansard p. 5031). 

The Minister of National Revenue ex- 
plained that the new Public Service 
Employment Act would replace the Civil 
Service Act. He said that the new Act 
would retain the merit system of ap- 
pointment and promotion, but would ex- 
tend it to thousands of additional gov- 
ernment employees, specifically some 
30,000 prevailing rate employees and 
ships’ officers and crews. 

On May 19, Bill C-186 respecting 
allowances to persons being trained un- 
der technical and vocational training 
programs, and to authorize the entering 
into agreements with the provinces in 
connection therewith, was introduced by 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration and given first reading (p. 
5330); 

On May 25, Bill C-178 providing for 
the establishment of new Government 
departments (L.G., June, p. 278) was 
given second reading (p. 5520). 

On May 31, Bill C-170 to provide for 
the establishment of collective bargaining 
in the public service of Canada (L.G., 
June, p. 278) was given second reading 
(p. 5802) and was referred to the spe- 
cial joint committee on the public serv- 
ice. 

On May 26, the first report of the 
standing committee on labour and em- 
ployment was presented to the House (p. 
5535). 

On May 27, the Minister of Labour 
introduced the General Administration 
(Vote 1) estimates for his department 
(p. 5630). 

On May 13, the Minister of Labour 
announced the appointment of Hon. 
J. C. A. Cameron, Q.C., of Ottawa, as 
chairman of a conciliation board estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute involving 
22,000 non-operating employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, and certain 
jointly operated railways (p. 5146). The 
other members of the Board, the Min- 
ister said, were: A. G. Cooper, Q.C., of 
Halifax, nominee of the railway compa- 
nies: and E. P. O’Neal of Vancouver, 
nominee of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers. 

On May 17, the Minister of Labour 
announced the appointment of Judge 


René Lippé, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Maritime Transportation 
Unions, as mediator in the Montreal 
longshoremen’s strike (p. 5256). 





Lloyd Francis 


Ted Grant—Photo Features 


Lloyd Francis appointed 
to Advisory Committee 


The appointment of Lloyd Francis, 
Ottawa, as Chairman of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Commit- 
tee, effective June 1, was announced by 
the Minister of Labour on the same 
date. 

Mr. Francis is a member of the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission, and was for 
nine years Assistant Director of the 
Research and Statistics Division of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. He succeeds Arthur H. Brown, 
former Deputy Minister of Labour, who 
asked to be relieved of his duties as 
Chairman of the Committee. 


B.C. Labour Department 
acquires research branch 


A senior economist with the British 
Columbia Bureau of Statistics for 20 
years, George D. Bishop, has been ap- 
pointed director of a newly formed re- 
search branch in the B.C. Department of 
Labour. 

It is expected that the new branch will 
undertake research on long- and short- 
range manpower needs, the impact of 
automation, and training program im- 
provements. 
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Reuther declares goals of 1967 negotiations 


Wiping out of the differential between 
wages of auto workers in the United 
States and those of workers in Canada 
was one of the collective bargaining 
goals urged by President Walter Reuther 
at the 20th constitutional convention of 
the union, held in Long Beach, Calif., in 
the latter part of May. He also asked the 
convention to support the objective of 
abolishing the system of hourly wages in 
favour of a guaranteed annual salary. 


Mr. Reuther said that workers in the 
auto industry in both countries were 
“doing the same job for the same corpo- 
ration, making the same car, and should 
be making the same wage.” 


The goals of wage parity between 
workers in the industry in both coun- 
tries, and annual salaries, instead of 
hourly wages, would be prime objectives 
in the 1967 round of contract negotia- 
tions in the two countries, the UAW 
president said. “We do not intend to sign 
a basic agreement unless it contains a 
guaranteed annual salary. Hourly wages 
are historically obsolete, economically 
unsound and morally indefensible,” he 
contended. 


One of the points around which inter- 
est centred at the convention was a con- 
test between two women for a post on 
the union’s international board. The con- 
vention had voted to expand the board 
from 25 to 26 members, and Mr. 
Reuther had explained that the par- 
ticular purpose of the change was to 
make room for a woman on the board. 
Miss Olga Madar, head of the UAW’s 
recreation department in Detroit, was 
the nominee of the president and his 
caucus; but her candidacy was chal- 
lenged by Mrs. Beverly Gibson 
McCloskey, a General Motors uphol- 
stery worker from Local 222 in Oshawa, 
Ont. 


Miss Madar was elected by a large 
majority, but only after five hours had 
been spent in polling the delegates in a 
roll-call vote. A main part of Mrs. 
McCloskey’s support came from locals 
in Flint, Mich., which had long been in 
opposition to Mr. Reuther over political 
matters. The vote was 8,274 for Miss 
Madar to 2,819 for Mrs. McCloskey. 


Walter Reuther was re-elected without 
opposition for an eleventh term as presi- 
dent of the union. George Burt was also 
re-elected as Canadian director, but he 
said later that it would be his last two- 
year term as head of the Canadian re- 
gion. He was 62 at the time of his 
re-election, and he would be eligible to 
run again in 1968, when he would still 
be under the age limit of 65. He told 
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reporters, however, that he intended to 
withdraw. Mr. Burt is second only to 
Mr. Reuther in years of service as one of 
the leading officers of the union. 


The convention took the first step 
toward setting up a world-wide front of 
auto unions to pit themselves against the 
big international corporations in the in- 
dustry. The convention approved a pro- 
gram designed to bring together 2,- 
000,000 auto workers in 40 nations into 
an automotive council of the Interna- 
tional Metalworkers Federation under 
the leadership of Walter Reuther. The 
first meeting of the organization was 
held in Detroit at the beginning of June 
to lay plans for dealing with the world- 
wide corporations. 


The convention adopted a resolution 
urging increased efforts to organize 
white-collar workers, and asking that the 
U.S. and Canadian governments modify 
laws to protect workers’ rights to 
“choose a union without undue influ- 
ence, interference or coercion by the 
employer.” 

In introducing the resolution, Douglas 
Fraser, international representative at 
large, accused the automobile makers of 
hampering union representation elections 
among white-collar workers. 


In another resolution, the delegates 
recommended that the U.S. Government 
should adopt an eight-point program to 
promote auto safety. 


OFL women’s committee 
sponsors conference 


Much of the future growth of the 
trade union movement will depend upon 
the role women play in it, David Archer, 
President of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, told a conference on Women at 
Work, held in Toronto at the beginning 
of June. The conference was sponsored 
by the Women’s Committee of the OFL, 
and was attended by 141 women repre- 
senting the locals of several trade unions 
across the province. 


The meeting was addressed by Marion 
V. Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, and 
several panel discussions were held. 


Miss Royce pointed out that more 
than half of the women in the labour 
force in Canada were married, and that 
more than half of them were over 35 
years of age. Referring to the increasing 
extent to which women were engaging in 
part-time work, she said that in 1965 
there were three times as many women 


who usually worked less than 35 hours a 
week as there had been in 1955; and 
that those engaged in such work, as a 
proportion of the total number em- 
ployed, had increased from 11.7 per cent 
to 22.1 per cent during the decade. 


Miss Royce said she feared that since 
part-time workers were often excluded 
from bargaining units, their unregulated 
competition might lead to their throwing 
away the rights for which full-time 
workers had fought so long. She said 
that older women, because of their ea- 
gerness to re-enter the labour force, 
might do the same thing. “They just 
don’t know the facts of life in the labour 
market,” she told the delegates. Women 
entering the labour force needed coun- 
selling as to their responsibilities and 
rights. 


At one of the panel discussions, the 
delegates passed a resolution affirming 
that a woman should hold a job or an 
elective post on the strength of her 
qualifications, and not her sex. One of 
the delegates said: “We are sick and 
tired of people who seek a special status 
for women . . . we do not approve, for 
instance, of the creation of offices es- 
pecially for them, whether within or 
outside the labour movement.” 


Garment workers want 
40-hour work week 


At the Canadian co-ordinating confer- 
ence in Winnipeg in April of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (AFL-CIO/CLC), delegates gave 
unanimous support to a resolution call- 
ing for a 40-hour work week as the legal 
maximum in all industry across Canada. 


The resolution noted that the legal 
work week is 48 hours in Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland. In Manitoba and 
Alberta it is 48 hours for men and 44 
hours for women, and in Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia it is 44 hours. 
Prince Edward Island has no legal max- 
imum work week. 


During the meeting, which preceded 
the 1966 convention of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, delegates expressed 
concern over the growing volume of 
imported garments from low-wage areas, 
and passed a resolution to curb imports 
of women’s wearing apparel. 

A resolution favouring automation 
was also approved, provided that there 
was no loss of jobs. 

The two-day conference was attended 
by delegates from 21 locals in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and 
Vancouver. 
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Sunday Work and the 
Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills 


The Quebec Cabinet has authorized 
Sunday work—in specified situations—in 
pulp and paper mills in the province. An 
Order in Council permitting seven-day 
operations was passed in April. 

The passing of the Order in Council 
was announced by Premier Lesage simul- 
taneously with the release of the report 
of a Royal Commission that was set up 
in August 1964 to investigate the ap- 
plication of the Lord’s Day Act to the 
‘pulp and paper industry in the province. 
The new rule went into effect on May 1. 

The three-member Commission rec- 
ommended against extending without re- 
striction the right to work on Sunday 
to the industry; but in its key recommen- 
dation, it proposed that when all the 
mills of a pulp and paper company were 
producing at 90 per cent of their normal 
‘six-day capacity, the company should be 
allowed to “produce on Sundays as long 
-as this condition continues, provided that 
the employees consent, and that the pub- 
lic authority does not oppose.” 

The report recommends that the com- 
pany and the unions concerned should 
determine by agreement when 90 per 
cent of capacity is being employed, and 
the terms under which Sunday work is 
to be carried out once this point is 
reached. When this has been done, 
notification of the agreement must be 
sent to the provincial Justice Depart- 
ment. 


Act Administered by Province 


What will happen, in effect, is that 
when the Justice Department has been 
notified of such an agreement it will not 
enforce the Lord’s Day Act in that par- 
ticular case. The Act is a federal statute, 
but it is administered by the provinces. 

The arrangement applies only to the 
producers of primary paper products, 
such allied industries as those manufac- 
turing cardboard containers being ex- 
cluded. 

“Since the prohibition of Sunday work 
is a matter of public interest,” the report 
said, “the Minister of Justice on behalf 
of the state may, on receipt of such 
notification, intervene to require proof 
that the exception is well founded. In 
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Order in Council passed by Provincial Cabinet 
permits seven-day operations in specified situations 


any case where the interested parties 
(employer and unions) have failed to 
agree on the fact that the company is 
operating at or above 90 per cent of its 
normal six-day capacity, either party 
may if it wishes bring the matter before 
the Minister of Justice, with notice to the 
other party, and the Minister .. . shall 
then ascertain if the fact has been estab- 
lished and issue a formal directive ac- 
cordingly.” 


Opposed to Sunday Work 


The Commission found during its 
hearings that workers in Quebec were in 
general strongly opposed to Sunday 
work, and it also arrived at the conclu- 
sion that a necessity for general Sunday 
work had not been established on tech- 
nical grounds. “Only certain processes, 
few in number, require continuity of 
operation,” the report said. 


The report says, however, that “for 
the future we must reserve judgment.” It 
points out that technological progress in 
the pulp and paper industry is tending 
toward the use of continuous processes, 
that the very high cost of equipment is 
exerting pressure in the direction of 
maximum utilization, and that the fact 
that Sunday operation is allowed in this 
industry throughout the world, except in 
Quebec, leads manufacturers of equip- 
ment to design it for continuous produc- 
tion. 

The Commission was not impressed 
by the argument that Sunday work in 
the industry was a matter of economic 
necessity. It said that it did not think 
that Sunday work was necessary to allow 
the pulp and paper industry to reach the 
“normal objectives that an enterprise 
necessarily pursues.” 


Able to Maintain Position 


It pointed out that the industry in 
Quebec had been able to maintain its 
competitive position in international 


markets, and that the return on its in- 
vestment was as high as in Ontario, 
where Sunday work was allowed. In 
British Columbia the return was higher, 
the Commission admitted, but here the 
industry was younger and its equipment 
more modern. The forests had also been 
less worked over, and wood could be 
obtained at lower cost. 

“The prohibition of Sunday work does 
not create for the pulp and paper indus- 
try of the province an obstacle to its 
maintaining over the long term a level of 
reasonable profit, an increasing share of 
the market, and the growth of compa- 
nies,” the report said. 

The pulp and paper companies have 
for some time been pressing for the 
removal of restrictions on Sunday work 
in Quebec, and at the time of Premier 
Lesage’s announcement about the Order 
in Council, 14 mills in the province oper- 
ated by nine companies had been given 
temporary Sunday work permits. 

Commission members were Judge 
Richard Alleyn, of Quebec City Mag- 
istrates’ Court; Jean-Paul Geoffroy, and 
Robert M. Fowler. 


Collective Agreement Provisions 


A number of collective agreements 
now in force between the companies and 
the international unions contain special 
provisions relating to continuous or in- 
termittent Sunday work, but the unions 
affiliated with the CNTU have refused to 
negotiate on the issue. In some mills, 
however, CNTU unions are reported to 
have tacitly agreed to Sunday operation. 

The agreements that have clauses re- 
ferring to Sunday operation usually pro- 
vide for stated increases in pay for all 
employees when such operation is in 
effect. One contract, for example, pro- 
vides for an increase for all employees 
covered by the agreement of “10 cents 
per hour, starting on the Monday im- 
mediately preceding the first Sunday on 

Continued on page 375 
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International Labour Organization 


Part 1 


50th International Labour Conference 


Director-General’s report deals with social and labour problems 


that impede industrialization 


Countries must be helped to develop 
their own labour policies and human 
resources, David A. Morse, ILO Direc- 
tor-General, said in his report to the 
50th Session of the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva, June 1 to June 
23. 

The Canadian delegation was headed 
by John Mainwaring, Director, Inter- 
national Labour Affairs Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. The employer delegate 
was T. H. Robinson, Manager, Industrial 
Relations Department, Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company, and the work- 
er delegate was Joseph Morris, Executive 
Vice-President, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 

Six Members of Parliament attend- 
ing the conference were ‘Tom Barnett 
(Comox-Alberni), René Emard (Vau- 
dreuil-Soulanges), Howard Johnston 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Bryce Mack- 
asey (Verdun), Robert Muir (Cape 
Breton North and Victoria), and Roger 
Régimbal (Argenteuil-Deux Montagnes). 

The agenda included a second discus- 
sion of the role of co-operatives in the 
economic and social development of 
developing countries, and a first discus- 
sion of the revision of Conventions Nos. 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 40, concerning 
old age, invalidity and survivors’ pen- 
sions. 


Promoting Social Progress 


The central theme of the ILO Direc- 
tor-General’s report dealt with the social 
and labour problems that impede indus- 
trialization. Mr. Morse believes that in- 
dustrial development must be used to 
promote social progress, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that his report would 
spur the ILO into more positive action 
to hasten the solution of the problems 
besetting the industrializing nations. He 
emphasized that the ILO is interested in 
industrialization for the contribution it 
can make in transforming low produc- 
tivity and low income into high produc- 
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tivity and high income, thereby benefit- 
ting all elements of the population. 

After calling attention to some of the 
positive and negative aspects of social 
change accompanying industrialization, 
Mr. Morse outlined the major demo- 
graphic, educational and cultural factors 
hampering the industrialization of the 
developing countries. Rapid population 
growth, low level of general education 
and technical training hinder the raising 
of national per capita income and the 
improvement of living conditions 

The speaker declared that ‘“‘an active 
labour policy is urgently needed within 
the framework of industrial develop- 
ment’’—and he suggested that the policy 
be integrated in the planning of indus- 
trialization and development, and _ that 
employers and workers take an active 
part in formulating programs of eco- 
nomic development and social advance- 
ment. He also stressed the need for 
co-ordination between the various gov- 
ernmental departments of labour and 
the ministries of labour and production. 


A Stable Labour Force 


The ILO Director-General observed 
that carefully planned social legislation 
could make a positive contribution to 
industrialization by encouraging the 
growth of a stable and committed labour 
force. Such legislation would establish 
systems for the settlement of labour dis- 
putes, guarantee the fundamental rights 
of trade unions, and permit the establish- 
ment of works councils or joint consulta- 
tive committees. 


He indicated that a distorted wage and 
salary structure is a contributory factor 
to many of the industrialization labour 
problems. The structure of wages and 
the methods of wage payment must be 
adapted in such a way as to strengthen 
the incentive of workers to acquire need- 
ed skills, take jobs in which there is a 


shortage of labour, and improve the 
quality and quantity of output. 

If a government decides that, in the 
national interest, it is necessary to have a 
wage policy requiring workers to adapt 
their demands to economic require- 
ments, and to make a special effort to 
improve their qualifications and output 
before getting a substantial raise in sal- 
ary, it would be necessary to establish: 

(1) an equitable fiscal policy to ensure 

that any wage restraint is 
matched by similar restraint in 
the growth of other incomes; and 

(2) an effective policy to promote 

economic growth. 

Mr. Morse also examined the role of 
incentives in promoting good work per- 
formance and the acquisition of new 
skills. These incentives include the 
higher earning power, prestige and 
Status associated with more highly skilled 
occupations. Conversely, the factors 
which discourage the acquisition of skills 
are the cost and effort involved. He 
urged that a greater share of the cost 
of education and training be assumed 
by governments and employers in the 
form of subsidized educational and 
training institutions, low-interest loans 
for students, scholarships, “study wages” 
and income tax deductions for parents 
who are supporting students. 


The ILO Role 


Mr. Morse stated that the ILO must 
play an active part within its sphere of 
competence by: 

—promoting the utilization of human 
resources by encouraging policies that 
will ensure productive work for all, 
and by orienting the labour force to 
occupations that would contribute to 
general economic development; 

—assisting managements and workers to 
become committed to life and work in 
industry; 

—improving the ability of managers and 
workers to contribute meaningfully to 
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kets for manufactured products. 

Morse cited the following activities as 
prerequisites in an ILO program of as- 
sistance in this area: 





the growth and efficiency of the plant, 
industry and economy; 

—creating the necessary institutions and 
procedures for adjusting industrial 
development policies to economic and 
social development for the protection 
of industrial workers, the orderly 
channelling of claims, and the resolu- 
tion of conflicts. 


Just as important to the success and 


speed of industrialization in developing 


countries is the availability of world mar- 
Mr. 


(1) Technical co-operation. This 
would provide assistance in the 
choice and location of new in- 
dustries, and the initiation of 
broad projects requiring teams 
of experts in vocational train- 
ing, management development, 
personnel management, labour 
relations, and safety and health. 


International discussion and stan- 
dard-setting. Many existing ILO 
standards are relevant to in- 
dustrialization efforts by ILO 
member-states and could provide 
practical guidance to govern- 
ments on problems in this field. 
Special attention would have to 
be paid to the practical contribu- 
tion that a detailed technical dis- 
cussion can make to progress in 
the field of industrialization and 
to the development of new stand- 
ards. 

ILO regional action. This would 
be needed to deal with prob- 
lems of industrialization extending 
beyond purely national bound- 
aries—problems that could not 
be treated at the international 
level. Steps have already been 
taken to strengthen regional ac- 
tivities through the decentraliza- 
tion of some of the ILO’s impor- 
tant services. 


Research. ILO research projects 
for 1967 have been designed to 
increase effective ILO action in 
industrialization. 

Industrial committees. Any global 
approach to _ industrialization 
needs the refinement of industry 
checks. Industrial committees will 
provide a unique opportunity for 
considering the practical labour 
and social problems facing devel- 
oping industries. 

Mr. Morse concluded his report with 
remarks about the role of the ILO in a 
concerted United Nations program to 
promote and accelerate industrialization. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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Recalling the decision of the United 
Nations to establish an autonomous or- 
ganization for the promotion of indus- 
trial development, he noted also the ILO 
Governing Body’s decision to promote 
closer co-operation between the ILO and 
the UN organization so that full use 
might be made of ILO facilities and 
experience. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation comprised: 


Government Delegation—Head of the 
Delegation: Mr. Mainwaring; Substitute 
Government Delegates: G. V. Hay- 
thorne, Deputy Minister of Labour; Saul 
F. Rae, Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative of Canada to the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations; 
Advisers: R. E. Anderson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax; Léo Bérubé, 
Directeur du service des coopératives du 
Québec, Bureau du Secrétaire de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec; Leonard 
Houzer, First Secretary, Canadian Per- 
manent Mission, Geneva; Capt. J. G. 
Hutchison, Chief, Conservation and 
Protection Service, Department of 
Fisheries, Ottawa; R. M. Middleton, 
United Nations Division, Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa; J. E. E. Os- 
borne, Director of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa; M. R. Pelletier, 
Third Secretary, Canadian Permanent 
Mission, Geneva; and J. K. Wanczycki, 
Legislation Branch, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa; 


Worker Delegation—Worker  Dele- 
gate: Mr. Morris; Substitute Worker 
Delegate and Adviser: Kalmen Ka- 
plansky, Director of International 
Affairs, Canadian Labour Congress, 
Ottawa; J. Barker, Area Supervisor, 
United Steelworkers of America, Sault 


Ste. Marie; F. E. Easterbrook, Vice- 
President, Transport - Communication 
Employees’ Union, Montreal; James 


MacDonald, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Labour-Co-operative Committee, 
Ottawa; Louis Napléon Nadeau, Tech- 
nical Adviser, Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, Loretteville, Que.; and 
René Rondou, Canadian Vice-President, 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
Montreal. 

Employer Delegation—Mr. Robinson; 
Advisers: J. R. Davidson of Davidson, 
Davidson and Neill, Regina; Douglas 
Henderson, Executive Assistant, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Montreal; G. A. Richardson, General 
Secretary, Railway Association of Canada, 
Montreal; J. W. Stewart, Manager, Atlan- 
tic Division, The Canadian Manufactur- 


ers’ Association, Moncton; J. C. Sutton, 
Secretary, Canadian Comstock Company 
Limited, Toronto; J. A. Thompson, 
Vice-President, Rail Services, Algoma 
Central Railway, Sault Ste. Marie; 
Provincial Representatives accompany- 
ing the delegation as observers were: 
G. Charbonneau, Directeur des relations 
du travail, Ministére de la Santé, Que- 
bec; and R. Martin, Director of Labour 
Relations, Hydro-Quebec, Montreal. 


Administrative Secretary to the 
Delegation: C. V. Martin, Chief of 
Publicity Division, Information and 


Labour Gazette Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa; Assistant Secretary: 
Miss R. J. Keall, Labour Standards 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Federation of Women 
formed in Quebec 


Some 350 women, representing a 
number of women’s organizations, met 
recently in Montreal at the founding 
convention of the Quebec Federation of 
Women. The idea for the Federation 
grew out of a meeting last year celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of women’s 
right to vote in Quebec. 

Aim of the Federation, as set out in 
the charter, is to co-ordinate social ac- 
tion by keeping members informed of 
projects and _ activities, encouraging 
greater unity of action, and sponsoring 
study sessions. 

Among the larger groups represented 
at the conference were the Montreal 
Women’s Council, l’Action Catholique 
des Femmes Rurales, the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions and Les 
Dames de Sainte Anne. 

Mrs. Thérése Casgrain, who organized 
the conference, said the Federation will 
not engage in partisan politics, nor will it 
infringe on the members’ autonomy. The 
main objective is to co-ordinate efforts to 
create a social force. 

Mrs. Réjane Laberge-Colas, a lawyer 
and mother of three children, was elect- 
ed President. Working with her on the 
executive will be Miss Monique Begin, 
first Vice-President; Mrs. Yvette Rous- 
seau, second Vice-President; Mrs. Lise 
Trudeau, third Vice-President; Mrs. 
Cecile Labelle, General Secretary; and 
Miss Luce Dumoulin, Treasurer. 

Projected studies include the status of 
women in Canada, increase and redistri- 
bution of family allowances, training and 
legislation for household help, training 
of the female labour force, and equal 
pay for equal work. 

The next meeting of the Federation is 
scheduled to take place in October. 
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Three Main Provisions Studied 


Collective Agreements in Hospitals 


Union security, holiday and vaca- 
tion provisions in 239 collective agree- 
ments covering 60,783 hospital em- 
ployees in Canada have been examined 
in a study completed recently by the 
Collective Bargaining Division, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour. 

Among the findings were the follow- 
ing: 

—union security provisions making union 
membership a condition of employ- 
ment were found in approximately six 
agreements out of 10; clauses provid- 
ing for some form of checkoff were 
included in nine agreements out of 10; 


—among union security (membership) 
provisions, the most frequent—cov- 
ering close to 50 percent of em- 
ployees—embodied the “modified un- 
ion shop,” making union membership 
compulsory for new employees, and 
requiring employees who were already 
members to maintain their member- 
ship; 

—one half of the agreements had provi- 
sions containing some form of com- 
pulsory checkoff; 


—the holiday clause that appeared most 
frequently provided for 10 days a 
year; 

—within the various ranges of vacation 
provisions, the most frequent arrange- 
ments were two weeks after one year 
or less, three weeks after five years, 
and four weeks after 12 years. 


Holiday Provisions 


Number of Employees 
Holidays Agreements Covered 
No. % No. % 





No provision.. — — — — 
Se erene tee 74 31 12,998 ail 
Oya ee eee 46 19 9,205 15 
SUR Renae, eee 2 1 614 1 
TORRE: ee 107 45 35,605 59 
UVR: aed te seers 10 4 2,361 4 

THOTONE snc 239 ~ 100 60,783 100 
354 





The accompanying tables deal with collective agreements covering hospital em- 
ployees in Canada, and in force at December 31, 1964. 

Collective agreements covering registered nurses, tradesmen and operating en- 
gineers only, were not included in the study. The last table provides information on 
the expiry month of the agreements under examination. 

It should be noted that in a number of cases the language used was not entirely 
clear. In such instances, the provisions were classified subject to the proviso that they 
may be open to other interpretations. 

The study was made by Barry Maloney under the supervision of Félix Quinet, 
Chief, Collective Bargaining Division. 





Vacation Provisions 


Employees 
Provision Agreements Covered 
No. % No. % 


Two Weeks 
NOSPLOVISION sca taco eer eters nee tesces eat eee 8 3 3,430 6 
Afterol, year or less: sare te eee 198 83 47,994 79 
After 20 Cars... fires oe re ee a os csc ee 24 10 7,801 13 
After 3 years cick ce ers aes iL 3 1,363 2 
After 4 yearsi.e. eis. Soe cs nee ee 2 1 195 — 
Three Weeks 
INO DEOVISION sscccsssuntece a ee cre tere eee eee ences serene eee 3 1 229) — 
PAT Ere WOOT cicero ee ne ne ee q 3 3,401 6 
PN TLCE 22. VOCALS ie resccg ote reece ae TE ee Pte See NR Ee 10 4 15539 3 
Alen Bb YCATS eer eter reece cee er ened nee ee em oer eee 11 5) 1,242 2 
After A VOars iar cone eaten tates ence ce ee rece ae 8 3 425 i 
After S'Year sin Sse ee eect es cone ee nee 83 35 M5 315)7/ 41 
A TCTIOVCATS ree ese ee ns 21 9 8,095 13 
A TCE Tears 2 Ate Sek EES, OR re, cee ee ee 3 1 366 1 
ALES VCATS Se Nee eee te eee ae eer: es ee ee 21 9 4,844 8 
Afterc9 Years 97a. See eae OI ers ee iw 1 626 1 
Aftersl O years ssc: eR BAe success. ce ee nee ee 53 22 11,582 19 
A StS AZ) VCAaTS > Aeron ie era cet OR ccc, ne ee oes 12 5 2A5 07 4 
A TCral SEVEATS cok Joes cae ee ee ne 5 2 710 1 
Four Weeks 
INODIOVISION a meer meee er accent ere seer aie ee es 102 43 16,407 27 
ATCT CORY CATS ic: 5 er Sec ey SR Cn ee ee 5 2 542 1 
After Gey Car's: 2 mersacscoer eerie nte ne ce eee a 2 1 415 1 
ATES TATE CALS Bi aee scores ccm. satin asec tester esc ec SEN a  E 1 _- 215 -— 
ATTEES VATS .ctek pete cies soot Rete se Sect ee Rea 1 — 133 — 
AATUCHIO SV Calis: cote scree eto ne keane: Ae eee Se 1 —- 110 — 
Afters OV CATS seco ernest eas ea aan ose oacee cece ae neces 23 10 1,643 3 
ANTE re TEV CATS comnts e tece eee ee, scene ae ee ce ee ear ese 9 5 32 1 
A TtenelD Yeas aie. ere tere se enn re are erence ee ae 46 19 Dis Bo 45 
After) 3: VEATS Ree er eR eed core ees Oe ees 1 — 200 ae 
IATICE MSU VCATSUetee s Meekn nie ta. ct ace Rete Rake SL RON tere eee eee 17 7, yep 4 
ATED A GEYCATS fa cemertetec see ees ie eee ete cate mee cn ene 1 —- 50 _- 
After 20 byears.ce 5 Merete ins. k ee TRS EES, oe etten nc Renee 20 8 4,706 8 
Aftert23" year's. 2.6: .> Mi en. ante oP Re Te one ee 1 — 1,250 2 
Atter: 2S CATS ircererisccsse etn ce ea ce ee eae 9 5) 5)5 ley? 8 
TOTAL Re cae tone Peeen ace Sor Oe acc RE 239 100 60,783 100 
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Union Security Provisions—Membership and Check-off 











Employees 
Provision Agreements Covered 
Nor. % No. % 
“OTUN 38 ta A ina pbc Ren ee ee ae Se Cr mee teh On 239 ~=100 60,783 100 
Union Security—Membership 

“GL RVC Wh CO Mi Sea ee a 87 36 18,025 30 

RU TMTOTES INO [ime een ee tee ees recs n tk nee BR Mane Gs rae ow iy eal, & 24 10 9,306 15 
Modified union shop (compulsory membership for new 

employees, maintenance of membership for others)........ 92 39 27,534 45 
Modified union shop (compulsory membership for new 

employees, no maintenance of membership for others).. 2 1 191 — 

Maintenance of membership for present and future members 24 10 4,566 8 

Maintenance of membership for present members only........ 8 3 997 2 

(QYA SUS Ease sbp es peop BEE ge Ee aOR PERE PPP REE eee D, 1 164 _ 

_ Check-off 

INES BY RO TSI OT se eS ee 19 8 la: 4 

Wolumtanys revOCaDle at amy (MCs sce ssesscescce<.-scereesteceseceesecteveees 10 4 1,384 D 

Wei AAI ATE REN TOLER ONE’, 54550 alsan.ac60s aan teen neh dAceacce BeRACa Eee Saaeecee tee 37 16 6,428 10 

Voluntary, irrevocable with escape clause.................:...0:.c006+-- 28 12 4,895 8 
Compulsory for union members only, without closed or 

MUTT OTMES MOD ee trenee te eee a eh cre Sheen onieds. rere eet Rees 5) 2 il il 747/ 2 

Compulsory for all employees in closed or union shop........ 4 2 4,569 8 

Compulsory for all employees in modified union shop.......... 23 10 16,796 28 
Compulsory for all employees in maintenance of membership 

CI BLY ihc kasd cat eRe et each a a Ml ee a ae 15 6 2,828 5 

Compulsory for all employees in open shoP.............0..0...000000. 34 14 7,075 11 

Compulsory for all employees hired after a certain date........ 22 9 6,208 10 
Compulsory for employees hired after a certain date, main- 

WAOAINES OL OMSK CHE MOTE OL NEES, spas snocnoeoeonooasnnsnaeesnsonsarions 6 Y, 1,570 3 
Compulsory for employees hired after a certain date and for 

RINNLONMEIMEMMD CTStae eee ie. coer ssccessohs scce eves sscterraca tests eosin 11 5 1,574 3 
Compulsory for employees who do not become union 

TIVCTTUD CES Sees ee er sete ee es wae ete wc bs coaube uesnaccbcat deans 1 — 56 — 

IO thence en ere er) ee), eI ats 24 10 4,099 6 

Months of Expiry 
1964 1965 1966 1967 
Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- 
Agree- ees Agree- ees Agree- ees Agree- ees 
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New program for 
Canadian nurses 


The Canadian Nurses’ Association re- 
cently established a social and economic 
welfare program for its members. An 
initial step was the preparation and dis- 
tribution of a bulletin, which will be 
mailed regularly to keep members in- 
formed of current developments, activi- 
ties and available literature in the field 
of employment relations. 

The program aims to embody sugges- 
tions and ideas put forth by members of 
the nursing profession, and presented on 
their behalf by employment relations 
personnel in the 10 provincial associa- 
tions. 

Dr. James Stowe, a leader in the em- 
ployment relations field, has been re- 
tained as a consultant to analyze present 
legislation governing nurses in Canada, 
and to develop a model act to serve as a 
guide to provincial associations. 

A nurse consultant in social and eco- 
nomic welfare at the headquarters of the 
Canadian Nurses’ Association in Ottawa 
will establish and maintain liaison with 
the provinces, the Canadian Labour 
Congress, the Canada Department of 
Labour, universities, the American 
Nurses’ Association and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics regarding bibliogra- 
phy for collective bargaining and other 
sources of information. 


Engineers name 
woman chairman 


Mrs. John DeGroot, a practising me- 
chanical engineer in Toronto, is the first 
woman to be appointed by the As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario as chairman of one of its com- 
mittees. 

Mother of three children, Mrs. 
DeGroot was named to head the Public 
Relations Committee, responsible for in- 
terpreting the engineer’s profession to 
the public. 


What a wife is worth 


If the average wife were paid for the 
work that she does around the house, 
she would be earning about $8,285 a 
year, according to the economic research 
department of a bank. A wife’s chores 
were evaluated in this way: nursemaid, 
$55.63 a week; dietitian, $3.00; food 
buyer, $4.95; cook, $32.75; dishwasher, 
$9.30; housekeeper, $26.25; laundress, 
$11.21; seamstress, $3.25; practical 
nurse, $1.20; maintenance man, $3.83; 
gardener, $3.57; chauffeur, $4.40. The 
total is $159.34 a week. 
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Employment Injuries in Canada in 1965 


The proportions of employment inju- 
ries reported to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards that are made up of tem- 
porary disability, permanent disability 
and fatality cases have not differed sig- 
nificantly from year to year over the 
past decade and a half. 

The averages for this period are: 





TOTAL 190,007 
Fatalities 995 ( 0.5 per cent) 
Permanent 

disabilities 7,120 C4 per cent) 
Temporary 

disabilities 181,292 (95.4 per cent) 


For 1965, the figures are: 





TOTAL 265,951 
Fatalities L191 ¢ O.p,percent) 
Permanent 

disabilities 9,888 ( 3.7 per cent) 
Temporary 

disabilities 254,872 (95.8 per cent) 


Over the 15-year period there has 
been a slow, gradual improvement in the 
ratio of employment injuries* to num- 
ber of workers employed. The slight 
shift in proportions noticeable in 1965 


Over the past decade and a half, there has been a slow, gradual 


improvement in the ratio of employment injuries to the number 


of workers employed 


from permanent to temporary disability 
might be a reflection of improved medi- 
cal assistance and a more effective acci- 
dent prevention program. 


Coverage Expanding 


The average ratio of the number of 
fatalities reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards to the total num- 
ber of fatalities compiled by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch for the 
past 15-year period amounts to 76.5 per 
cent. This indicates that 23.5 per cent of 
the total fatalities are not covered by 
the workmen’s compensation legislation. 
This ratio is the only means by which an 
approximation of the grand total of em- 
ployment injuries can be calculated. 
Furthermore, relating the number of 
temporary disability, permanent disabili- 
ty and fatality cases reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards to the 
total number of workers employed, an 
approximation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation settlement rates for those inju- 
ries can be calculated. The 1965 work- 
men’s compensation settlement rates are 
higher than the average rates for the 
past 15-year period—an indication that 
workmen’s compensation coverage is be- 


ing expanded to include more and more 
workers. 

The 1965 preliminary total of employ- 
ment injuries, both non-fatal and fatal, 
reported by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards of the ten provinces was 
767,120. The final total for 1964 was 
672,691. 

The Canada Department of Labour 
received reports of a total of 1,263 em- 
ployment fatalities that occurred in 
Canada during 1965. The revised total 
for 1964 was 1,320, approximately 3 per 
cent higher than the preliminary total 
for that year reported in the previous 
annual review (L.G., May 1965, p.407). 


Analysis by Industry 


In 1965, the number of fatalities in 
the primary industries and their propor- 
tion of the total fatalities decreased be- 
low the average number of fatalities in 
these industries for the past 15-year peri- 
od, reflecting the declining labour force 
in these industries. In the manufacturing, 
construction and transportation indus- 
tries, the reverse development took 
place, corresponding to the shift in the 
distribution of the labour force in these 

Continued on page 424 





Employment injuries, non-fatal 
and fatal, covered in this review 
are those that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that oc- 
curred during the course of, or 
arose out of their employment, in- 
cluding deaths and other employ- 
ment injuries resulting from indus- 
trial diseases. 

Statistics on employment injuries 
are compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch from the re- 


* See Tables H-1 to H-9 at the back of 
this issue. 
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ports received from the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
and certain other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are used to sup- 
plement these. For industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, newspaper reports 
are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, there- 
fore, that coverage in such indus- 
tries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in in- 
dustries covered by workmen’s 


compensation legislation. Similarly, 
a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial may be 
omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of infor- 
mation in press reports. 

The number of employment in- 
juries that occur during the period 
under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the article and tables, 
but injuries that were not reported 
in time for inclusion are recorded 
in supplementary lists, and the sta- 
tistics are revised accordingly in 
the next annual review. 
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Changes in General Assistance 
And Other Welfare Legislation in 1965 


Five provinces amend their general assistance programs, 


two amend mothers’ allowances regulations, and five change 


their legislation on living accommodation for the elderly 


During 1965, five provinces amended 
their legislation governing assistance pro- 
grams. In these provinces, rates of allow- 


ances for some or all categories of 
recipients were increased, and in Ontario 


and Saskatchewan major administrative 


and other changes were made. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Amendments to two statutes and to 
the Social Assistance Regulations were 
made during the year. Under the Social 
Assistance (Amendment) Act, 1965 
(S.N. 1965, No. 3), the number of 
members of the Social Assistance Board 
were increased to not less than five or 
more than seven. Formerly the number 
was set at between three and five. The 
number of members of the Old Age 
Assistance Board was similarly increased 
by the Old Age Assistance (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1965 (S.N. 1965, No. 4). 

Under the Social Assistance (Con- 
solidated) (Amendment) Regulations, 
1965, gazetted October 26, 1965 the 
boarding allowance for a person who is 
ambulatory was raised from $80 to $90 
a month, effective April 1, 1965. 


ONTARIO 


A number of major changes occurred 
in welfare programs during the year. 
Under the General Welfare Assistance 
Act, regulations were gazetted relating to 
nursing homes, to allowances for de- 
pendent fathers, to rates of assistance 
and residence, and to Indian bands. The 
latter regulation (O. Reg. 308/65) ad- 
ded one Indian band to the list of those 
previously approved for purposes of ad- 
ministering assistance under the Act, 
thus bringing the number of such Indian 
bands to 38. Provincial sharing in costs 
of social services was authorized under 
the Department of Public Welfare 
Amendment Act and regulations. Ex- 
tensive changes were made in regulations 
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under the Homemaker and Nurses 
Services Act. 

Ontario Regulation 338/64 gazetted 
January 9, 1965 revoked that section of 
the regulations under the General 
Welfare Assistance Act governing nurs- 
ing home care, and substituted a revised 
and expanded section. The former sec- 
tion defined a nursing home as one oper- 
ated as a business caring for three or 
more residents unrelated to the proprie- 
tor, and licensed by the municipality in 
which it was situated under municipal 
bylaws; or as one caring for not more 
than two residents unrelated to the pro- 
prietor, and approved by the Director of 
the General Welfare Assistance Branch 
of the Department of Public Welfare. 

The Province reimbursed the munici- 
pality to the extent of 80 per cent of the 
amount of aid granted, up to $80 a 
month for the cost of maintenance of a 
person who was certified by a physician 
as being in need of nursing home care, 
and for whom a municipal welfare ad- 
ministrator had granted an allowance. 

The revised regulation defines a nurs- 
ing home as one that is operated as a 
business, and that cares for three or 
more residents unrelated to the proprie- 
tor; and it distinguishes two types of 
care: “sheltered care” and “nursing ser- 
vices.” “Sheltered care” is defined as 
board and lodging and personal care, 
provided under the supervision of a reg- 
istered nurse or a registered nursing as- 
sistant. 

Such care includes assistance to resi- 
dents with meals, dressing, and other 
personal needs, and the “planning and 
executing of services designed for the 
general health and well-being of resi- 
dents.” “Nursing services” is defined as 
“nursing services provided to residents 
by or under the supervision of a regis- 


By the staff of the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 





tered nurse, and includes the planning 
and executing of nursing care in accord- 
ance with the orders, instructions and 
prescriptions of a physician.” 


If contributions are to be made by the 
Province toward the cost of maintaining 
needy residents, certain minimum re- 
quirements must be included in a 
municipal bylaw applying to nursing 
homes. These include inspection every 
three months (the former requirement 
was “periodic” inspection) by an officer 
authorized to inspect buildings under 
the Fire Marshal’s Act, and by the local 
medical officer of health. Other require- 
ments to be included in the bylaw relate 
to the maintenance of records in the 
nursing home, the elimination of fire and 
health hazards, bed accommodation and 
air and floor space per resident, dietary 
standards, and staff requirements. 

Nursing homes providing nursing ser- 
vices are required to meet additional 
requirements. In those having 50 or 
more beds, a registered nurse must be on 
duty at all times; in those having less 
than 50 beds, either a registered nurse or 
a registered nursing assistant must be on 
duty at all times. If services are provided 
by a registered nursing assistant, ar- 
rangements must be made to have a 
registered nurse on duty for not less than 
eight hours each week, to act in a super- 
visory capacity, and to review and assess 
the nursing care of each resident at least 
once each week. Each resident must be 
admitted on the recommendation of a 
physician; and, while a resident, must be 
under the continuing care and supervi- 
sion of a physician. A physician must be 
available at all times. 

The Province will reimburse a munici- 
pality for 80 per cent, up to a specified 
maximum, of the cost of maintaining a 
needy person in a licensed nursing home. 
This maximum is set at $115 a month 
for sheltered care and at $140 a month 
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for nursing services. No payment will be 
made to a municipality unless the Di- 
rector of the Generai Welfare Assistance 
Branch is satisfied that the nursing home 
is complying with the standards set by 
the municipal bylaw under which it is 
licensed. 


Dependent Fathers 


Regulations under the General Wel- 
fare Assistance Act governing provincial 
allowances to dependent fathers were 
gazetted March 20, April 3, and May 8, 
1965. 

Ontario Regulation 63/65 gazetted 
March 20, 1965 made substantial 
changes in the administration and rates 
of allowances. The responsibility for de- 
termining eligibility, rates of allowances 
and related matters has been transferred 
from the regional administrator to the 
Director of Welfare Allowances. This 
corresponds to the changes made in the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act in 1964. 

In calculating income for purposes of 
determining need, gross income from 
Wages or Salaries is reduced by an 
amount set out in a table of exemptions, 
which is graduated according to the 
number of dependent children and 
whether one or both parents are in the 
home. The amount of monthly exemp- 
tion for one child with a dependent 
father is $36, and with a dependent 
father and mother, $48; the amount for 
6 children with a dependent father is 
$96. The latter amount is increased by 
$12 for each additional child. 

If wages or salaries exceed the month- 
ly exemptions, an additional amount of 
25 per cent of the excess is deducted. It 
is now provided that if a child boarder is 
the child of the applicant or recipient, 
no amount shall be calculated as income 
from board unless the applicant or 
recipient is earning more than $80 a 
month, in which case the excess up to a 
maximum of $22 is included as income 
from board available to the applicant. 

The rent allowance has been raised 
from $67.50 a month to $76.50 for 
unheated premises, and from $75 to $85 
a month for heated premises. The 
amount permitted for mortgage pay- 
ments, taxes and maintenance on a 
house has been raised accordingly from 
$67.50 to $76.50. The monthly fuel al- 
lowance was increased from $24 to $29 
and subsequently to $32 by O. Reg. 
74/65 gazetted April 3. Furthermore, 
the restriction that the 20-per-cent in- 
crease in the fuel allowance shall be 
permitted under certain circumstances, 
only if the fuel allowance did not exceed 
the maximum, was removed. 

Increases have been made in the 
amounts of the pre-added budget (i.e. 
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the amount set to cover the cost of food, 
clothing and sundries) for families. with 
children of varying ages. These rates cor- 
respond to those under the Mothers’ 
Allowances program, but allowance is 
made under these regulations for two 
parents in the home. 

The rates for pre-added budgets for 
dependent fathers are somewhat higher 
than those under the general program. 
For example, the respective monthly 
rates for one parent with two children 
under three years of age are $81.15 and 
$64.15. The maximum monthly rate, 
however, of $300 that may be paid to a 
dependent father corresponds to the 
maximum specified under the general 
program and under the Mothers’ Al- 
lowances program. 

A dependent father is not eligible for 
an allowance if his wife is employed in 
remunerative employment for more than 
120 hours in any one month. The for- 
mer provision ruled out eligibility of an 
applicant for an allowance if his wife 
were regularly employed for more than 
24 hours each week; or, if not regularly 
employed, was employed more than 24 
hours a week for a period of more than 
8 consecutive weeks. 

O. Reg. 97/65 gazetted May 8, 1965 
extended the entitlement to dental ser- 
vices to all members of the family in- 
cluded in the allowances by removing 
the restriction that such services shall be 
available only to beneficiaries under 18 
years of age. 


Rates of Assistance 


O. Reg 106/65 gazetted May 15, 1965 
excluded Youth Allowances from the 
calculation of income, and made sub- 
stantial increases in maximum rates of 
allowances that the Province will share 
with the municipalities or that are paya- 
ble by the Province under the general 
program to persons in unorganized terri- 
tory. 

The amount authorized for pre-added 
budgets (i.e. the amount covering food, 
clothing and sundries) for all classes of 
persons has been increased. The monthly 
amount for a single person without de- 
pendants, has been increased from 
$29.85 to $31.75; that for the head of a 
family with one dependent adult, from 
$53.80 to $57.90. The amounts for fami- 
lies with children have also been in- 
creased. For example, the rate for a 
family of two adults and one child under 
three years of age has been raised from 
$61.10 to $71.30; and for a family of 
two adults and two children 4-9 years 
of age, from $84.10 to $96.30. 

Increased amounts are added for chil- 
dren between the ages of 13 and 15 
years. An amount of $3 monthly is 


authorized for a girl in this age group, 
and the former allowance of $2.25 for a 
boy 10-15 years has been replaced by an 
amount of $5 for a boy 13-15 years. The 
amounts authorized for adults in excess 
of three, and for each child in excess of 
six, have also been increased. Increases 
in the pre-added budget are permitted, 
as formerly, for certain types of special 
diets. 

Shelter allowances have been in- 
creased. The monthly amount for a sin- 
gle person for unfurnished or unheated 
premises has been increased from $33 to 
$41, and for furnished and heated prem- 
ises from $35 to $43. The amount for 
heads of families renting heated premises 
has been increased from $75 to $85, 
amd the amount for unheated premises 
from $65 to $76.50. 

The maximum monthly allowance for 
which any family, regardless of size, 
may qualify, has been raised from $180 
to $300. The former ceilings set accord- 
ing to the number of beneficiaries in the 
family have been eliminated. 

The allowable monthly income, in- 
cluding the allowance, for a single per- 
son receiving an incapacitation allow- 
ance, has been raised from $70 to $105, 
and the amount that the Province will 
pay to the municipality has accordingly 
been increased from a maximum of $48 
to $76 a month. 


Residence 


The method of calculating residence 
in a municipality or territory has been 
amended. It is now provided that a per- 
son acquires residence in the municipal- 
ity or territory in which he last resided 
for 12 consecutive months without re- 
ceiving assistance. This 12-month period 
must, however, be within the 36 months 
immediately preceding his application 
for assistance. As formerly, supplemen- 
tary aid is not considered assistance for 
purposes of calculating residence. 

An alternative qualifying provision 
has been added to apply to those who 
have received assistance in the 36 
months preceding the application for 
aid. Residence in that case is established 
in that municipality or territory in which 
the applicant last resided for a period of 
24 consecutive months, including the 
period in which he was receiving assist- 
ance, in the 36 months immediately 
preceding the date of application. 
Residence was formerly determined by 
the municipality or territory in which the 
applicant had last resided for a period of 
12 consecutive months since April 1 of a 
specified year, while not in receipt of 
assistance. 

Where residence cannot be determined 
under either of these provisions, it is 
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considered to be in the municipality or 
territory in which the applicant was pres- 
ent on the day that immediately pre- 


_cedes his application by 36 months. The 


former provision specified the municipal- 


ity or territory in which he was present 
on April 1, 1961. 


Welfare Services 


The Department of Public Welfare 
Amendment Act, 1965, (S.O. 1965, c. 


30) authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations providing 


for the payment to counties and district 
welfare administration boards of subsi- 


dies for the cost of welfare services. 


The Act was proclaimed in force No- 
vember 1, 1965. 

Regulations under the Act (O. Reg. 
270/65) gazetted November 13, 1965 


apply to a county where the council has 
appointed a welfare administrator and 


other necessary staff to administer wel- 
fare services in all the local municipali- 


ties that are within the county for 
municipal purposes, and to a district 


welfare administration board established 


and in operation for at least one year 
under the District Welfare Adminis- 
tration Boards Act, 1962-63. 


The costs of administration of social 


services of which the Province will share 


50 per cent consist of the salaries paid to 
a welfare administrator and other mem- 
bers of the staff employed full time in 
the administration of welfare services, 
and of those travelling expenses directly 
related to the administration of welfare 
services. 

“Welfare services” include any class 
of assistance administered under the 
General Welfare Assistance Act, services 
of a homemaker or nurse under the 
Homemakers and Nurses Services Act, 
the expenditures for hospitalization of 
indigent persons, and expenditures for 
payment for maintenance of children in 
temporary care under the Child Wel- 
fare Act. They also include service for 
such purposes as: rehabilitation, includ- 
ing vocational assessment and coun- 
selling; placement in employment; coun- 
selling in respect of family or marital 
relationships, child care and _ training, 
debts, household management, nutrition, 
health and personal hygiene; and such 
other services as may be approved by 
the Minister of Public Welfare. 


Homemaker and Nurses’ Services 


Regulations under the Homemaker 
and Nurses Services’ Act (O. Reg. 
72/65) gazetted March 27, 1965 added 
a definition of “unmarried person,” re- 
vised the section on allowable income 
accordingly, added an expanded section 
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on the calculation of income, increased 
the amount by which the Province will 
reimburse the municipality, and revised 
the residence requirements. 


An “unmarried person” is defined as a 
widow or widower, a divorced person, 
and a married person who is living sepa- 
rate and apart from his spouse. The 
amount of liquid assets that a person in 
this category may have if the Province is 
to contribute to the cost of service given 
to him must not exceed $500 or, if he 
has one dependant, $1,000, plus $200 
for each additional dependant. A de- 
pendant, for purposes of calculating in- 
come, is a child under 18 years living 
with the applicant or recipient and whol- 
ly dependent upon him. The dependant 
must be attending school, if of school 
age, unless he is mentally or physically 
handicapped. 

“Income” is defined as the aggregate 
income from all sources, with certain 
specified exclusions, incliding real prop- 
erty used as the residence of the appli- 
cant and from which no revenue is 
derived by the applicant or his spouse. 


The maximum amount for which the 
Province will reimburse the municipality 
for homemaker services and nurses’ ser- 
vices has been increased: for homemak- 
er services, from $4 to $6 a day, or, if 
furnished by the hour, from 50 cents to 
75 cents; and for services of a nurse, 
from $1.25 to $2.25 a visit. 


The residence requirements, revised 
by O. Reg. 72/65 were further revised by 
O. Reg. 309/65, gazetted December 4, 
1965 to correspond to the changes made 
in residence requirements under the 
General Welfare Assistance Act outlined 
above. 

MANITOBA 


Manitoba Regulations 12/65 and 
20/65 under the Social Allowances Act 
gazetted March 6 and March 27, 1965 
respectively, amended the former regula- 
tions relating to transfer of property and 
rates of assistance. 

Regulation 12/65 added a provision 
to enable the Director of Public Welfare 
to regard as the property of an applicant 
or his spouse, property that either had 
assigned or transferred for an inadequate 
consideration. For purposes of comput- 
ing the income of the applicant, the 
Director in such instances may include 
an amount that might have been expect- 
ed to have been realized from the prop- 
erty, or from investments of equivalent 
value. This regulation applies to property 
assigned or transferred within the five 
years immediately preceding the date of 
application, or after the date on which 
the application was made. 


Regulation 20/65, which came into 
force April 1, 1965 increased the allow- 
ances for utilities and fuel. The rate for 
utilities was raised from $7 to $7.50 a 
month. The fuel allowance, authorized 
from October to May inclusive, was 
raised from $15 a month to $15.75 for a 
single person living alone in unheated 
rooms or in a house, and for a family in 
unheated rooms. The amount for a fami- 
ly living in an unheated house was raised 
from $19 to $20. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Regulations applicable to social aid 
and sunnlemental allowances under the 
Social Aid Act, were gazetted August 6, 
1965. 


Social Aid 


Regulation 227/65 (O.C. 1222/65), 
governing social aid, amended provisions 
relating to the intent of the Act, the 
reasons for cancellation of the allow- 
ance, the food and shelter allowances for 
those in special-care homes, the calcula- 
tion of income and assets, and the ad- 
ministration of the social aid program. 

Under former regulations, the intent 
of the Act was stated as being to grant 
aid “to persons in need who are unem- 
ployed or unemployable and not to sub- 
sidize the income of employed persons.” 
It is now provided that it is also not the 
intention to subsidize the incomes of self- 
employed persons. As formerly, discre- 
tion may be exercised by the Director 
of Public Assistance if extreme hardship 
would otherwise result from this pro- 
vision. 

It is now required, however, that if an 
official refuses aid to an employed per- 
son who has applied for assistance on 
the basis of extreme hardship, he must 
inform the applicant of his right to have 
his application reviewed by the regional 
administrator of the Department of 
Welfare, and of his right to a final 
review by the Director of Public As- 
sistance. 

The provision that aid may be can- 
celled when a recipient becomes fully 
employed for 44 hours weekly, or for 
the normal number of hours a week for 
his employment, has been altered to read 
“36 hours a week or more.” 

Formerly, food and shelter allowances 
for persons in licensed nursing homes 
were granted to cover the amount 
charged including a comforts allowance. 
Monthly rates for persons receiving care 
in public and nrivate special-care homes 
are now specified: for persons requiring 
supervisory and limited personal care, 
the rate is $165; and for persons requir- 
ing extensive personal or nursing care it 
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is $235. In each instance an additional 
allowance of $10 a month may be given 
for comforts. 

Changes have been made in the sec- 
tions dealing with the calculation of 
income and assets. The amount of exemp- 
tions permitted from benevolent organ- 
izations or other agencies remains as 
formerly, but the source of funds that 
may be exempt has been broadened to 
include income from “individuals, be- 
nevolent organizations and other agen- 
cies.” Maintenance monies held in trust 
for children, and considered as income 
released on a monthly basis, were for- 
merly required not to be unreasonably 
low in relation to the budget require- 
ments of the child involved. It is now 
required that the amount of the trust 
shall also be taken into consideration. In 
computing the net profit from property 
used as a basis of a recipient’s business 
or farming operations, deductions may 
not be allowed for depreciation, as for- 
merly. 

Changes in the administration of the 
social aid program include provisions 
affecting the procedures governing munic- 
ipal claims for reimbursement. Munici- 
palities must now submit claims for 
reimbursement to the central office of 
the Department not later than 30 days 
after aid is issued. Formerly claims 
were submitted within 60 days to the 
nearest provincial regional office. 

The time within which the Department 
is required to reimburse the municipali- 
ties has been reduced from 45 to 30 
days from the date of receipt of the 
claim. Municipalities are now authorized 
to take every action possible to facilitate 
prosecutions if there is reason to believe 
that an offense contrary to the Social 
Aid Act and Regulations has been com- 
mitted. 

A new section authorizes the De- 
partment, “upon such conditions as the 
Minister deems advisable,” to share with 
any municipality the costs of administer- 
ing social aid. 


Supplemental Allowances 


Saskatchewan Regulations 221/65 
(O.C. 1253/65) gazetted August 6, 
1965, amended former regulations gov- 
erning supplemental allowances (i.e. 
provincial supplemental allowances to 
recipients of old age security and of 
allowances for the blind). A number of 
changes were made to correspond to 
those made in the Social Aid Regulations 
in 1964 (L.G., July 1965, p. 612) and in 
1965 as outlined above. The former in- 
cluded the sections relating to income 
from roomers and boarders and from the 
rental of suites, maintenance payments 
from monies held in trust for children, 
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the calculation of liquid assets, and dis- 
posal of assets. 

A minimum interim allowance may 
now be granted pending the determina- 
tion of eligibility, if eligibility for the 
allowance cannot be determined immedi- 
ately and the need is urgent. 


A revised section restricts payment of 
an allowance on a means test basis. 
Those who are unable to qualify for an 
allowance on this basis, but who are in 
receipt of an allowance under the means 
test program and are able to meet the 
test of means set out in regulations un- 
der O.C. 1733/63, may continue to re- 
ceive the allowance at their present rate. 
A person who satisfies the means test but 
no longer qualifies for the former rate, 
may continue to receive the allowance at 
the rate of $2.50 a month. But, no 
person who qualifies under the former 
sections, or who is unable to continue to 
qualify under the means test require- 
ments, may be reinstated as a recipient 
of the means test allowance. 


ALBERTA 


Regulations under Part III of the 
Public Welfare Act were amended by 
Alberta Regulation 128/65 gazetted 
March 31, 1965 to be effective April 1, 
1965. Food and clothing rates for recipi- 
ents of provincial allowances were re- 
vised, and with few exceptions, the 
monthly rates for both children and 
adults were increased in amounts vary- 
ing from 10 cents to $1.10. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


Two provinces, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, amended their regulations gov- 
erning aid to needy mothers with de- 
pendent children. In Alberta and 
Manitoba the changes in regulations 
affecting recipients of provincial allow- 
ances outlined above apply also to needy 
mothers with dependent children. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


A number of changes in the Aid to 
Dependent Family Regulations were 
made by Saskatchewan Regulation 
226/65 gazetted Aucust 6, 1965. These 
regulations include provisions similar to 
those of the Social Aid Regulations, and 
also provide that if eligibility for aid 
cannot be determined immediately and 
need is urgent, minimum interim aid 
may be granted pending the determina- 
tion of eligibility. 

Other changes, which correspond to 
those made in the Social Aid Regulations 
in 1964 (L.G., July 1965, p. 612) and in 
1965 (outlined above), relate to rates 
for public or private special-care homes; 


the calculation of income from roomers 
and boarders; income from individuals, 
benevolent organizations, and _ other 
agencies; maintenance payments for mon- 
ies held in trust for children; and liquid 
assets, real assets and personal assets. 


ONTARIO 


Regulations under the Mothers’ Al- 
lowances Act were amended by regula- 
tions gazetted April 3 and May 8, 1965 
respectively. O. Reg. 62/65 gazetted 
March 20, 1965 revised the rates of 
allowances and the calculation of in- 
come, and to conform with changes in 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1964, re- 
vised in order to transfer to the Director 
of the Welfare Allowances Branch of the 
Department of Public Welfare those 
functions formerly the responsibility of 
the regional welfare administrator. 


As under the dependent fathers pro- 
gram, the maximum allowance payable 
per family has been raised from $180 to 
$300, irrespective of the number in the 
family. The rates of allowances payable 
to a foster mother have been raised by 
$10 for each child. Thus the rate for one 
child is now $40, for two children $75, 
and for each subsequent child $25. 


Amounts of the pre-added budget 
have been raised. The monthly amount 
allocated to the pre-added budget for a 
mother with one child three years of 
age, for example, has been raised from 
$60.50 to $63.45 and the amount for a 
mother with two children of 10 years or 
over has been raised from $84.50 to 
$93.15. Rent allowances have been in- 
creased and fuel allowances, which were 
also increased under O. Reg. 62/65, 
were further increased by O. Reg. 75/66 
gazetted April 3, 1965. The maximum 
amounts set for these items correspond 
to those under other programs outlined 
above. The changes in monthly exemp- 
tions in wages or salaries, and in the 
amount of income received from a child 
boarder when the boarder is the child of 
the applicant or recipient, correspond to 
those under the dependent fathers pro- 
gram. 

Under O. Reg. 98/65 gazetted May 8, 
1965, dental services were extended to all 
recipients; previously these services were 
restricted to recipients under 18 years of 
age. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATION FOR 
THE ELDERLY 


Five provinces made major changes 
during 1965 in their legislation affecting 
living accommodation for the elderly. In 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, new Acts were passed. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Act, 1965 (S.N. 1965, No. 17), assented 
to April 15, 1965, repealed Part XVIII 
(The Home for the Aged and Infirm) of 
the Health and Public Welfare Act. 


The Act provides that the institution 
for the aged and infirm (a newly built 
institution to replace the former home 
for the aged and infirm) be known as 
“Hoyles Home,” and authorizes the 
Minister of Public Welfare, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to make regulations “for the 


conduct and internal economy of the 


institution and for the admission and 
discharge of patients and for any charges 
to be made to or in respect of patients.” 
The purpose of the new home is “to 
provide a home for” residents; this is a 
revision of the purpose of the former 
home which was to provide for their 


“maintenance and care.” Persons eligible 
_ for admission include, as formerly, those 


who, through old age or infirmity, are 


incapable of supporting and caring for 
themselves. In addition, others may be 


admitted who for “any special reason 


should, in the opinion of the Minister, 


be accommodated there.” This provision 
replaces the former provision that the 
institution would care for persons 
afflicted with incurable diseases of a 
non-contagious and non-infectious na- 
ture, and those unable to care for them- 


selves on account of bodily or mental 


_ affliction. 
The Hoyles Home (Administration) 
Regulations, 1965, gazetted November 


23, 1965 govern application and admis- 
sion procedures, monthly rates of pay- 
ment, relatives’ responsibilities, provi- 
sions for maintenance of persons unable 
to pay the specified rates, and discharge 
procedures. Procedures and policies gov- 
erning the former home were in the Act 
rather than in regulations. 


Application for admission to the 
Hoyles Home is to be made through a 
welfare officer of the Department in 
writing by the applicant, or on his behalf 
by relatives or other persons who are 
liable by law for his care, but who are 
unable to care for him. A medical cer- 
tificate must accompany the application. 
These documents, together with a social 
history completed by the welfare officer, 
are submitted to the Social Assistance 
Board, which authorizes the admission 
of any applicant to the Home. Formerly, 
the application and supporting docu- 
Ments were sent to the Deputy Minister, 
who, if he found them satisfactory, for- 
warded them to the Minister. The social 
history was formerly completed by the 
medical practitioner who made _ the 
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physical examination, or by some other 
person not specified in the Act. 


The monthly rate for lodging, board, 
maintenance and care for an ambulatory 
patient is set at $120, and for a bedrid- 
den patient, at $180. If a patient is 
unable to pay the full amount, and those 
by law liable for his support are also 
unable to pay the full amount, a lesser 
amount may be approved by the Min- 
ister. This amount, however, must in- 
clude 80 per cent of the patient’s in- 
come, if any. A single person is consid- 
ered to be unable to pay the full amount 
for his maintenance if his liquid assets, 
as calculated under the Social Assist- 
ance (Consolidated) Regulations, 1961, 
are not over $500. A married couple is 
considered unable to pay if their com- 
bined liquid assets are not over $1,000. 
In either case, if liquid assets are in 
excess of the specified amount, appli- 
cants are considered to be in a position 
to pay the full amount until the excess is 
exhausted. 

Provision is made for appeal to the 
Minister from a decision of the Board 
regarding admission. The Minister may 
confirm, reverse or vary the Board’s 
decision, and the Board must then act 
upon the decision as if it had been its 
own. 

As provided under former legislation, 
the attending physician of the institution 
is charged with the duty of prescribing 
and providing any necessary medicine 
and treatment for any patient. These 
regulations, however, provide that the 
attending physician shall have the care 
of the health of a patient only with the 
patient’s consent. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Boarding Homes Act (S.N.S. 
1965, c. 3), assented to March 30, 1965, 
proclaimed effective January 1, 1966 
provides for the licensing of boarding 
homes providing special care. 

A boarding home is defined as “a 
building, part of a building, group of 
buildings or other place in which, for a 
fee, gain or reward, food and lodging, 
together with care or attention, are fur- 
nished or are available to four or more 
persons who because of age, infirmity, 
physical or mental defect, or other disa- 
bility, require the care or attention.” The 
Act does not apply to: a public hospital, 
mental hospital, tuberculosis hospital, 
maternity hospital or sanatorium, a 
municipal home, a jail, prison or refor- 
matory, a maternity home licensed under 
the Child Welfare Act, a nursing home 
to which the Nursing Home Act applies, 
or a hotel licensed under the Hotel 
Regulations Act. 


Before issuing a license, the Minister 
of Public Welfare must be satisfied that 
the applicant is a “fit and proper person” 
to operate a boarding home and that the 
premises conform to standards pre- 
scribed by the regulations. 


Licenses are issued annually, expiring 
on December 31 of each year. The 
Minister may attach terms or conditions 
to any license, and may cancel or sus- 
pend a license if the operator of a home, 
or an employee, has violated the provi- 
sions of the Act or regulations or has 
failed to comply with the conditions at- 
tached to the license. Unless a license is 
in force, no person may advertise or 
otherwise represent a place to be a 
boarding home, and the terms “boarding 
home,” “personal care home” or similar 
terms may not be used. 


Inspectors, appointed by the Minister 
from the public service, may examine 
the premises, equipment, facilities and 
records of any boarding home, or any 
place that may be being used as a board- 
ing home. Alterations that would in- 
crease or decrease the capacity of a 
boarding home, or that might adversely 
affect the facilities for the care of in- 
mates, must first be approved by the 
Minister. 

Penalties are provided for violations 
of the Act or regulations, or for failure 
to comply with conditions attached to a 
license. A fine of up to $100 may be 
imposed, and in default of payment, 
imprisonment for not more than 50 
days. Each day that the situation re- 
mains unrectified constitutes a separate 
offence for which an additional fine may 
be imposed. 

The Governor in Council is author- 
ized to make regulations respecting li- 
censes, the keeping of a register in a 
boarding home, staff requirements for 
boarding homes, records and returns to 
be kept, sanitary facilities, space require- 
ments and fees to be charged by opera- 
tors of boarding homes. 

Regulations made pursuant to the Act 
specify standards on the above matters 
to be observed by boarding homes. The 
supporting documents that must be fur- 
nished with the application include cer- 
tificates from the fire marshal and the 
medical health officer of the municipal- 
ity, a statement on the number of resi- 
dents to be accommodated and the fees 
to be charged, and a list of proposed 
staff, with an outline of their training 
and experience. 

Each home is required to keep a regis- 
ter that includes certain essential data on 
every person admitted to the home. 
Returns are made to the Chief Inspector 
on October 1 and April 1 covering the 
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residents maintained in the home for the 
preceding six months. 

A person capable of providing emer- 
gency care must be available to attend 
residents at all times. In a home for 15 
or more residents, a registered nurse or a 
practical nurse must be on duty at all 
times. 

ONTARIO 


In Ontario regulations under the 
Homes for Special Care Act, 1964, were 
amended by O. Reg. 104/65 gazetted 
May 15, 1965. 

Under this regulation the Minister of 
Public Welfare is authorized to pay the 
cost of medical care or medicine, and 
clothing, toiletries or other personal 
necessities for persons in homes for spe- 
cial care who are unable to pay for their 
maintenance; and to pay the burial ex- 
penses of an indigent person who dies in 
a home for special care. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Under the Senior Citizens Housing 
Act. (S.N.B) 1965, €5)) ‘assented Sto 
April 13, 1965, provincial grants are 
authorized to assist limited-dividend 
housing corporations in constructing and 
equipping low rental housing units for 
senior citizens. The amount of the grant, 
which may be made only to a limited- 
dividend corporation receiving a loan un- 
der the National Housing Act, is the 
lesser of: $500 for each dwelling unit or 
50 per cent of the capital cost of the 
project, exclusive of that part of the 
project financed through a loan under 
the National Housing Act. Grants are 
administered by the Minister of Youth 
and Welfare and are payable out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is au- 
thorized to make regulations prescribing 
the conditions under which grants may 
be made and respecting any other mat- 
ters necessary to carry out the intent and 
purpose of the Act. 


MANITOBA 


An amendment to the Elderly and 
Infirm Persons’ Housing Act assented to 
May 11, 1965 (S.M. 1965, c.23), revised 
the basis for assessing the amount that 
member municipalities contribute toward 
the costs of a corporation formed for the 
purpose of providing and managing eld- 
erly and infirm persons’ housing accom- 
modation. The amendment provides that 
the amount requisitioned from each 
municipality toward the total cost is to 
be determined by the ratio of the rata- 
ble assessment of that municipality to 
the total ratable assessments of all 
municipalities concerned. The former 
provision specified that the municipal- 
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ity’s share was to be that proportion 
which the total of each municipality’s 
equalized assessment and personal prop- 
erty and business assessments bore to the 
total of these assessments of all 
municipalities concerned. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
The Housing and Special-care Homes 
Act, 1965 (S.S. 1965, c. 64), which 


came into force May 1, 1965 repealed 
the Housing Act (R.S.S. 1953, c. 246, 
with amendments), and incorporated 
provisions of the former Act with some 
amendments and added sections. It pro- 
vides, as formerly, complementary legis- 
lation to the National Housing Act 
(Canada). 

Part IV, which relates to housing and 
special-care homes for needy, aged, 
infirm and blind persons, replaces Part 
IV of the former Act respecting housing 
for persons in these categories. New sec- 
tions have been added defining special- 
care homes, and setting out licensing 
provisions and provisions respecting the 
entry of indigents into the Province. 

A special-care home is defined as “a 
nursing home, supervisory-care home, 
sheltered-care home, or other facility 
used, whether for profit or not, for the 
purpose of providing supervisory care, 
personal care and nursing care, or any 
of them, for persons who. . .by reason of 
need, age, infirmity or blindness are una- 
ble fully to care for themselves.” 

Provisions for licensing are set out in 
the Act. These were formerly contained 
in regulations. The Minister of Welfare 
is authorized to issue a license to an 
applicant if he is satisfied that there is a 
need for a special-care home and that it 
will serve the public interest. The Min- 
ister may revoke or suspend a license if 
provisions of the Act or regulations are 
violated, or if the licensee or any em- 


YWCA counselling services 


In response to numerous recommen- 
dations arising from studies pursued un- 
der the Roles of Women discussion 
groups during the past three years, the 
YMCA of Montreal has set up on a trial 
basis a special consultative service, 
Vistas for Women, staffed by profes- 
sional counsellors. 

The program is designed to help: 

e the young girl about to enter the world 
of work to find suitable employment, 
improve chances for advancement, or 
perhaps undertake further education; 

e the married woman at home wishing 
to devote herself to voluntary work or 
further education; 


ployee is guilty of “improper or careless 
conduct” with respect to residents of the 
home, or if the premises have become 
unsuitable for use as a special-care home. 

Licensed homes must be open at all 
reasonable times to “visitation and in- 
spection.” A person authorized by the 
Minister may examine any part of the 
premises and any records, and may 
make any necessary inquiries about any 
matter. Any home being operated with- 
out a license may be inspected by a person 
authorized to do so by the Minister, and 
the person in charge is required to give 
any information requested. 

A new section provides that any per- 
son whom the Minister considers to be 
likely to operate a home without a li- 
cense may be restrained by action in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench at the instance 
of the Minister. In any such action, the 
court has power to grant an injunction. 

The consent of the Minister is re- 
quired if the operator of a special-care 
home wishes to bring in, or encourage, 
the entry of an indigent person into 
Saskatchewan. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
is authorized to make regulations gov- 
erning licenses, fees for licenses, the 
kinds of care to be available in special- 
care homes, standards of care and opera- 
tion, records to be kept, and charges to 
be made for care. 

Part W—Geriatric Centres—a new 
Part, authorizes the Minister to super- 
vise, Operate and continue to develop 
provincial geriatric centres already estab- 
lished by the Province, and to establish 
additional centres, as necessary, for per- 
sons suffering from long-term illness. 
The Lieutenant -Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations govern- 
ing these centres, and funds may be 
appropriated by the Legislature for their 
establishment and operation. 


help women find employment 


e the unmarried woman wanting to en- 
gage in socially satisfying activities; 
and 

e the older woman wishing to return to 
work when family responsibilities de- 
crease. 


In general, assistance to work out a 
satisfying pattern of living will be the 
prime concern of this service, which is 
conducted by a panel of specialists. 

The Central YWCA of Toronto re- 
ported that, in order to meet the demand 
over the past year, it was necessary to 
double the staff engaged in providing 
vocational counselling services. 
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Labour Statistics 
ce cen a ln a 


Percentage Change 








From 
“a Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
BN CLV TEVAIN LAROUR FORCES eiiic. oc dssckocdececsandateceeesacosyeueatescechonts (000) Apr. 23 7,248 +1.2 +4.0 
Employed Re ene eS ese soe ae, 5ct RE cates BS SR eI (000) Apr. 23 6,950 +1.9 +5.4 
JN STATED LLU ER eh Sect negeee cetera ey ECP ee et nd Sey as eer ee ee (000) Apr. 23 Sy +8.8 —8.2 
POA UTC ULES aii ete test hacia etci ote Rea wee 2 MUEe er ee (000) Apr. 23 6,433 +1.4 +6.6 
Be ARR OUR CES rete eee tr asMier ses cei 18s ata sneer aie Ve ae ee (000) Apr. 23 5,898 +1.8 = a 
INP uikel d Soe Ml a0 Us pete) aif 0806) Chetan Seen eee ae eee eee ee en Oa (000) Apr. 23 Oui, +2.4 +84.7 
PRUE WOE Ra he Souliaiind 5 LOUIE Steerer ses ocrncercis hoe lcncseen tues (000) Apr. 23 901 —0.8 —72.3 
LEi MAVEN ASL LOU AVON! \RAOLELS: » pancpsesoancoaanaucenscacosnon cece seenaneecncoosaniseceb aah (000) Apr. 23 232 —0.9 +22.1 
~STTSTLEIN TD 2 ef O41 DL atc aa ease is Doers, eee ae (000) Apr. 23 298 —12.6 —19.7 
PANTHER UTE: 5 sysce oka ctonesgc oe eee ee eee Re 5 eee nS (000) Apr. 23 Sy —17.5 —31.6 
(QYMANE 545 ce cadecondeeno senate ee ac NNER ct aE eet at Rives ea a (000) Apr. 23 117 —11.4 —12.0 
( ONIUPEH ENO’, 5 56 saguooode saa cca oy Re ee ECE APOE: Cer EN ANT ole a Eg (000) Apr. 23 62 —19.5 —22.5 
ETA el Cpe PMR OR Peg oR etc Be Behe lah scsldas Fave sioreesc1ceee actus dee dansk raved teigenenade! (000) Apr. 23 32 —11.1 —38.5 
| PAVESI... cen ske ale Aen See oes eee a la a ee eee (000) Apr. 23 35 +6.1 +16.7 
AVAL MVONUITE, WAOUAS GANG! (SEIT OYES NOVELS 5 sc.srne co cco operon ondeconcasoercen sensbasesbooneepecanoeeneenden os! (000) Apr. 23 274 —13.0 —20.6 
Onion porahyslay OUmUP MOL OMGaAy Sie eens eae cee eee see rece mene (000) Apr. 23 24 —7.7 —7.7 
UINIDIGISTPRUUANE, TEAM D2 LOMAS MEDS ID (UST ICO) seeeee cbeceerecwrechs uasicher eaoy cberenonaee ten January 114.6 —1.3 +6.9 
Mantra crunn rem ployvaments (961100) eanetenee sees eeee eet teen nee January 119.0 +0.3 +6.5 
"UNLESS RANT TG 58 8 a i a a ee er Ist Qtr. 1966 30,713 — +37.9 
IDeStincaatOnnen AD OIE ORCc ame mnens nee res eee eee ee ete pee Ist Qtr. 1966 15,992 — +41.6 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Sibi Keowam Gil OCKOULSUE amen auta men meer its urs ays RIT Mert oUt « ttads eicutetmtvemne April 108 +20.0 +63 .6 
INOMO LEW Ol Keron lV Olvec Seem San eee tnt ee sateen nee gee April 50,838 +69.0 +337.8 
UIT ALO IU TN TN ANG eee ee oer cede Pee eh corte kc csscerasttest teseseunendes April 441,130 +24.5 +263 .0 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
EGOS WAIN, WARES, eraval GRIMM) (GUAVGl, (GOLA) 0)) ronan scesonsseconnncotcoccnseonnsensenscbetioo vances January $93.71 +3.0 +5.2 
/NUORAES IORI NT CETTE CanE)),.GoooBosensgebceaoosceondoacto anAaee Ae nekeo cdeaece por osBnonodhccoreraetoc January S2e19 +0.5 +5.3 
/NSTSTARS INOUE WHOLE! FOP ATES < (COWIE) 5. cosa sun seononnco a spepcoannconnseeecsocaroceasoosbsesns06e January 40.9 +3.0 —0.3 
INSUETRAREREY WHEEL 8) WY WHFNRES (TUDES) scot ance roocepeacec coe eeecocGicooser Laser EEO HER ecr coer ponaeboce OCacnO ces January $89.69 +3.8 +5.2 
Consumers pricenmnaexs G1 949 — OO) maeaemeemncc cetecsestcceeteres rete ceemereerse teeta atta ne April 143.2 +0.6 +4.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 =100)............e cee 
Mo tale la DOU OM Comer ee te os. ceesectasstacsactrovseeven erase $000, 000. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
TRO TAlan(avetaeeek AO —al (10) eee eee ere eee Metre er erect cea oe aepaeansaveoatent res mertene oa cae March Di aie. +1.8 +9.0 
NY IB YSNDU PAV GLMUN ETOYS...» pecnensaceecnGonubeeeo stoade bceicuc ar specs code ERR Pee Eto eae eoeopeugs ana Sua March 244.1 +2.7 +8.5 
HTB) Ciieett Le epee et ee ae ie cr ey ee sian ern Pecae estes vanceaeeaostosnevaaesees March 254.9 +0.8 +8.0 
BNIO1= CLUS bh] cs ene ree ren eee ae antes sei = rare oe oe eA osutemete stores March 234.9 +4.5 +9.0 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONT 
Se eee a ee Meat aes Sea Ti gs pe Peace do a aeansds ooee ot satus areaeeane De AS March 6,507 +16.8 —5.2 
“OCT DEEDS NS 5 coe aI ene eae ae Oi eee aren oe Meccan cero oe March 13,424 +56.3 — 34.6 
MMe MEO NERS ET UNCUICVED oes ate ec cae ae Eos os ese ect v nan snncceciabevantenae ee eee March 90,297 —7.9 +22.8 





*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


tCentres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in April 


Between March and April, employ- 
ment increased by an estimated 129,000 
to 6,950,000. It was a _ greater-than- 
seasonal increase for the month, and the 
increase from January was well above 
the average of the past several years. 

Unemployment declined by 43,000 be- 
tween March and April to 298,000; this 
was 4.1 per cent of the labour force. 

The labour force in April was higher 
than a year earlier by 280,000, or 4.0 
per cent. This compares with an average 
annual growth rate of 2.2 per cent over 
the past five years. The male labour 
force was higher than a year ago by 
142,000, or 2.9 per cent. For women, 
the increase was 138,000, or 6.8 per 
cent. 

Employment in April was 353,000, or 
5.4 per cent, higher than a year earlier 
and unemployment was 73,000 lower. 


Employment 


About one third of the March-to-April 
advance was in agriculture. In non-farm 
industries, the increase was fairly widely 
distributed; manufacturing and _ trade 
showed sizable gains. 


Compared with a year earlier, total 
employment was up 353,000, or 5.4 per 
cent. Non-farm employment increased 
by 399,000, or 6.6 per cent. The largest 
gains were in service, manufacturing and 
construction. Farm employment in April 
was estimated at 517,000, down 46,000 
from April 1965. 

Employment of young people in re- 
cent months has shown a significant in- 
crease over year-earlier levels. In April, 
635,000 persons aged 14 to 19 years 
were employed, 50,000 or 8.5 per cent 
more than in April 1965. In the 20-24 
year age group, 937,000 had jobs, an 
increase of 102,000 or 12.2 per cent 
over the year. 

Employment was noticeably higher 
than a year ago in all regions. The gains 
ranged from 3.8 per cent in the Prairie 
region to 7.2 per cent in the Atlantic 
region. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined seasonally by 
43,000 between March and April. The 
April estimate of 298,000 was 73,000 
lower than a year earlier. The largest 


year-to-year decrease in unemployment 
was among men 25 to 44 years of age. 

Of the total unemployed in April, 
190,000 or 64 per cent had been unem- 
ployed for less than four months. Some 
75,000 had been unemployed for from 
four to six months and 33,000 for seven 
months or more. Persons unemployed 
for four months or more accounted for 
36 per cent of the total, compared with 
41 per cent a year earlier. 

Unemployment in April represented 
4.1 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 5.3 per cent in April 1965 
and 5.9 per cent in April 1964. Unem- 
ployment rates were lower than a year 
earlier in all regions except British Co- 
lumbia. Seasonally adjusted, the April 
1966 unemployment rate was 3.3 per 
cent. 


The review is prepared by the Labour 
Market Analysis Division, Research Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. The tables are prepared jointly by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the De- 
partment of Citizenship and Immigration. 





Labour Market Conditions 











Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
if 7 3) 4 

April April April April April April April April 

Labour Market Areas 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
Metropolitan: sreseteen tense orc eee en eee ear oe yD 2 5) 7 5 3 — —_ 
Major industrial er atts saa. eee ce: 10 14 10 5 6 — _ 
MajomArricul tural .2- cess cere eee 3 4 6 9 5) 1 — — 
Min on pees Taree nae tele nen te BW ke 18 D5 22 23 18 10 ms —_ 
peje) tans ease etre erry en en Pe ee a8 30 41 47 49 33 20 — _— 
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Classification of Labour Market Areas—April 
—o 


Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
/ Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
a ee ee i Se ee ee 


: 
t 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 Group 4 


|” Sa gS ra A =e Se Ee aS Se eee ee eee nae 


' Quebec-Levis Halifax Calgary 
METROPOLITAN AREAS St. John’s Halmilton Edmonton 
_ (labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver-A bbotsford- Montreal 
New Westminster ->OTTAWA-HULL 
Windsor Toronto 


Winnipeg 


a en ee SS eee 





Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
Lac St. Jean Cornwall Kitchener 
Moncton Fort William-Port Arthur London 
New Glasgow Granby-Farnham- +>SARNIA 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Cowansville Sudbury 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Shawinigan -+JOLIETTE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Sydney- Kingston 
60 per cent or more in non- Sydney Mines Niagara Peninsula 
agricultural activity) Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
-+SHERBROOKE 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 
-+TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Charlottetown Barrie -+CHATHAM 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Riviere du Brandon ->LETHBRIDGE 
AREAS Loup North Battleford Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Thetford-Lac Prince Albert Red Deer 
40 per cent or more in agri- Megantic- Saskatoon +>REGINA 
culture) St. Georges Yorkton 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Beauharnois 
Bridgewater -+>BRACEBRIDGE Brampton 
Campbellton Chilliwack ->CENTRAL-VANCOUVER 
Dawson Creek Cranbrook ISLAND 
Edmundston ->DAUPHIN Drumheller 
Gaspe +>DRUMMONDVILLE Galt 
Grand Falls Fredericton Goderich 
MINOR AREAS Montmagny GRANDE PRAIRIE< Lachute-Ste. Therese 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) Newcastle Kamloops Listowel 
Okanagan +KENTVILLE -MEDICINE HAT 
Valley Lindsay +>ST. HYACINTHE 
PRINCE GEORGE- North Bay St. Thomas 
QUESNEL<- Owen Sound -+>SIMCOE 
Quebec North Pembroke Stratford 
Shore Portage la Prairie Swift Current 
Rimouski Prince Rupert ->TRAIL-NELSON 
Ste. Agathe- Sault Ste. Marie Walkerton 
St. Jerome St. Jean Weyburn 
Summerside ->ST. STEPHEN Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Truro Sorel 
Woodstock, N.B. Valleyfield 
Yarmouth Victoriaville 


ee ee ee es ee a eee ee ee 
->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For an 


explanation of the classification used, see page 140, March issue. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, May 1966 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
edged up 0.1 per cent to 143.4 at the 
beginning of May 1966 from 143.2 in 
April. The index for May was 3.9 per 
cent higher than the May 1965 level of 
138.0. 

There were increases in six of the 
seven main components indexes, the 
changes ranging from 1.0 per cent for 
recreation and reading to 0.1 per cent 
for food, and tobacco and alcohol. The 
clothing index declined slightly. 

The food index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 143.8 from 143.7. Prices were higher 
for fresh fruits, most fresh vegetables, 
dairy products—including butter—for 
margarine, bakery products, tea, instant 
coffee, frozen orange juice, honey and 
lamb. On the other hand, lower prices 
were reported for beef, fresh and cured 
pork, veal, turkey, chicken, eggs, celery 
and tomatoes. 

The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 
144.2 from 143.8. Increases in rent and 
home-ownership prices raised the shelter 
component slightly. There was no 
change in the household operation com- 
ponent, lower prices for textiles, utensils 
and equipment, and household supplies 
being offset by higher prices for furni- 
ture, electricity and telephone rates. 

The clothing index dropped 0.2 per 
cent to 125.0 from 125.3 as a result of 
sales in men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear, and piece goods. Prices for foot- 
wear rose. 

The transportation index went up 0.3 
per cent to 151.1 from 150.7, reflecting 
price increases for gasoline, motor oil, 
new automobiles and train fares. 

The health and personal care index 
rose 0.8 per cent to 180.7 from 179.2 in 
April. The personal care component was 
2.2 per cent higher on account of wide- 
spread increases in the cost of haircuts 
and women’s hairdressing, and slight in- 
creases in prices of personal care sup- 
plies. The health care component was 
slightly higher as a result of increased 
prices for pharmaceuticals. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.1 per cent to 159.2 from 157.6. 

The tobacco and alcohol index went 
wp 0} per cent tov125.1 from 1275.0"as-4 
result of scattered increases in prices of 
cigarettes and tobacco. 

Group indexes a year earlier (April 
1965) were: food 134.5, housing 140.5, 
clothing 121.0, transportation 146.8, 
health and personal care 175.6, recrea- 
tion and reading 154.6, and tobacco and 
alcohol 122.5. 
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Wholesale, April 1966 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) declined 0.1 per cent to 257.9 
in April from the March index of 258.1. 
It was 4.0 per cent higher than the April 
1965 index of 248.0. Three of the eight 
major group indexes were lower in 
April, while four advanced. The non-fer- 
rous metals group index was unchanged 
Ae2 oo: 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 1.5 per cent in April to 290.7 
from the March index of 295.2. The 
non-metallic minerals products group in- 
dex declined 0.9 per cent in April to 
191.9 from 193.7, and the chemical pro- 
ducts group index decreased 0.3 per cent 
to 208.7 from 209.4. 

Higher prices for potatoes, tea, coffee 
and cocoa, and fresh fruits were the 
chief contributors to a rise of 0.8 per 
cent in the vegetable products group 
index in April to 225.9 from 224.1. The 
wood products group index moved up 
0.3 per cent in April to 335.2 from 
334.2 and the iron products group index 
advanced 0.3 per cent to 267.3 from 
266.5. 


City Consumer, April 1966 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
rose between March and April in eight 
of the ten regional cities and declined in 
two. Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent 
in Saskatoon-Regina to 1.0 per cent in 
Ottawa. The Winnipeg index decreased 
0.1 per cent and the Vancouver index 
decreased 0.3 per cent. 

April indexes rose or remained steady 
in all cases except for recreation and 
reading in Halifax, food in Winnipeg, 
transportation, and recreation in Ed- 
monton-Calgary, and food, transporta- 
tion, and health and personal care in 
Vancouver. 

Food indexes were higher in eight 
cities and lower in two. Housing indexes 
moved up slightly in eight cities and held 
steady in two. Clothing indexes increased 
in all ten cities. Indexes for transporta- 
tion were higher in five cities, lower in 
two, and unchanged in three. 

Health and personal care indexes rose 
in nine cities and fell in one. Recreation 
and reading indexes showed mixed move- 
ments, with increases in six cities, de- 
creases in two, and no change in two. 
Tobacco and alcohol indexes remained 
at March levels in six cities and ad- 
vanced in four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were 


as follows: Ottawa +1.4 to 143.4; 
Toronto +1.3 to 145.8; Halifax +1.0 to 
137.9; Saint John +0.9 to 139.7; St. 
John’s -+0.5 to 125.3*; Montreal --0.5 
to 141.6; Edmonton-Calgary +0.4 to 
133.3; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 135.2; 
Vancouver —0.4 to 137.5; Winnipeg 
—0.1 to 138.7. 


Farm Products 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
moved down 1.4 per cent to 242.5 from 
246.0 in the three-week period ending 
April 22. The animal products index 
decreased 2.2 per cent to 300.0 from 
306.9, and the field products index de- 
clined 0.1 per cent to 185.1 from 185.2. 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased 0.3 
per cent in March to 344.7 from 343.6 
in February. On the 1949 base it rose to 
151.2 frome! 50.7. 


The price index of non-residential 
building materials (1949=100)  in- 
creased 0.2 per cent to 149.5 from 
149.2. 


U.S. Consumer, April 1966 


The United States consumer price in- 
dex (1957=100) rose by four-tenths of 
1 per cent to 112.5 in April. In March 
the index was 112.0 per cent and a year 
ago in March it was 109.0. The cost of 
services replaced food as the chief reason 
for the increase in the April index. 


In the service area, apart from the tax 
on telephone calls, and higher mortgage 
interest rates, there was another jump in 
medical care. Other increases were in 
green fees at golf courses, automobile 
insurance premiums, beauty shop prices, 
baby sitters and admission fees at drive- 
in theatres. 


British Retail, March 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 114.6 at mid- 
March from 114.4 at mid-February. The 
index in March last year was 109.9. 

Increases in the prices of fresh vegeta- 
bles, fruit and bacon were partly offset 
by reductions in the prices of eggs. 

The index for foods fell by about one- 
half of 1 per cent to 109.1, compared 
with 109.8 in February. The index for 
the food group rose by less than one-half 
of 1 per cent to 113.1, compared with 
112.8 in February. 


* On base June 1951=100. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Dental Womanpower in Canada 


Women dentists comprise only 1.6 per 
cent of the membership of the Canadian 
Dental Association, but in Lithuania, a 
1958 survey by the American Council of 
Education showed, 96 per cent of the 
dentists were women. In Russia, at that 
time, they made up 71 per cent, in Israel 
29 per cent, and in Luxembourg 8 per 
cent. In South Africa, New Zealand and 
the United States, on the other hand, 
they amounted to only 1 per cent of the 
total. 

Compared with that of other coun- 
tries, the population-dentist ratio in 
Canada is unsatisfactory and is growing 
worse. The supply of dentists is not 
keeping up with the increase in popula- 
tion. 

Because of the recruitment potential, 
Prof. Bruce A. McFarlane of Carleton 
University devotes a section of his book 
Dental Manpower in Canada, to women 
dentists. The study deals in detail with 
characteristics of dental practitioners in 
Canada, and includes a chapter on den- 
tal auxiliaries. 

Questionnaires were sent by Prof. 
McFarlane to the 97 women dentists 
registered with the Canadian Dental 
Association, inquiring about professional 
education, hours of work, type of prac- 
tice, family background and marital 
status, and 75 completed questionnaires 
provided data for conclusions. 

More than two-thirds of the women 
dentists surveyed were born outside 
North America, 60 per cent originating 
in the Baltic, and other European coun- 
tries. Almost half of the respondents had 
degrees from universities and had been 
qualified to practise before emigrating to 
Canada. This cultural phenomenon is fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that a third 
of those who were “born elsewhere” and 
had received their education in North 
America (most of this group were born 
in the Baltic States) came to Canada as 
immigrant children. 

The study showed that a career in 
dental public health, including school 
dentistry, was a department in which 
women dentists predominated. Of the 
respondents, 17 per cent indicated that 
public health dentistry was their main 
work, 13 per cent were engaged in pub- 
lic health dentistry in combination with 
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other practice, and 21 per cent had 
previously worked in the public health 
field. 

The reasons most frequently advanced 
for the preference for this field were a 
liking for children’s dental work, and its 
convenience, especially for women with 
young children. A more fundamental 
motive appeared to be that public health 
work was a stepping stone to establish- 
ment in a “normal” private dental prac- 
tice. Of the women in private practice, 
31 per cent reported that they had done 
public health work earlier in their ca- 
reers. 

To facilitate combining family life 
with a professional career, married wo- 
men dentists, especially those with young 
children, mentioned certain arrange- 
ments that they considered necessary: 
—having the dental office in or near the 
home; 

—limiting office hours and the number 
of hours worked a week; 


—careful planning of office work and 
family routine; and 

—restricting the type of office they kept 
or belonged to. 


A United States report on recruitment 
of women dentists is equally applicable 
to Canada. The deterrents mentioned 
included: 

—lack of information about, and misap- 
prehension concerning the study and 
practice of dentistry; 

—dentistry was too often considered to 
be a man’s profession, limited by the 
need for technical skill and physical 
strength; 

—parents’ reluctance to invest in long 
and costly training for daughters. If par- 
ents are willing, girls are more likely to 
pursue professions more “glamorized” in 
the mass media, e.g., medicine; 

—a belief that professional education 
and a career will make marriage less 
likely; 

—opposition by male dentists and preju- 
dice of the part of the public. 


Dental auxiliaries have recently 
emerged in Canada to help relieve the 





By the staff of Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


shortage of trained dentists. Assistance 
falls under three categories: dental hy- 
gienist, dental assistant and dental tech- 
nician, the first two being predominantly 
female. 

The hygienist is a university-educated 
and legally qualified person, concerned 
with prevention of dental and oral dis- 
ease through educational activities and 
treatment procedures. Duties fall into 
the professional, clerical, service, tech- 
nical, mechanical, administrative and 
educational categories. 

The total number enrolled in Canada 
in 1962-63 was 146, of which 88 were at 
the University of Toronto, 17 at Dal- 
housie University and 41 at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 

Dental assistants in 1962 numbered 
4,700 working full time and 300 part- 
time. Training is mostly on-the-job, 
although more recently several of the 
dental associations in the larger cities 
have organized six-month evening 
courses for dental assistants. Most of the 
students in these classes were already 
employed, but wanted to obtain recog- 
nized qualifications. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Womanpower, an important source of 
recruits to dentistry in many countries, 
appears to have been neglected in 
Canada. More attention should be di- 
rected to the contribution women den- 
tists are making, especially to dental 
public health services, where one in 
three is a women, compared with one in 
50 of their male colleagues. 

Wider use should be made of sub- 
professional auxiliaries such as dental 
hygienists, and a critical examination of 
their education and training should be 
undertaken. Either the hygienist should 
be legally permitted to make greater use 
of her skills, or else training should be 
confined to the technical and vocational 
educational system, rather than to the 
three university dental schools. 

Training for dental technicians should 
be placed on a more formal basis, with 
less dependence on immigrants and on- 
the-job training. This type of training 
could also be undertaken in the technical 
schools now being built. Furthermore, 

Continued on page 371 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Training for Vocational Rehabilitation Staff 


The passing of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act 
in 1961 in effect recognized vocational 
rehabilitation as the most effective ap- 
proach to the problem of the social and 
economic consequences of disability. In 
the five years since the passing of the 
Act, the size of the staff employed in the 
Federal-Provincial Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program has expanded, 
and this expansion is likely to continue 
as demand for service increases. 

In December 1965, the Government 
announced the proposed creation of a 
Department of Manpower, and coinci- 
dent with this, employment placement, 
vocational training, vocational rehabilita- 
tion and other services concerned with 
the utilization of Canada’s manpower 
resources are being integrated into a 
national service. In co-operation with 
provincial and local authorities and 
other organizations, an effort to prepare 
people for, and establish them in em- 
ployment will be carried out. 

Vocation rehabilitation is an _ inte- 
gral part of this manpower program. 
Bringing into the labour force unused 
and under-used manpower resources by 
means of rehabilitation will require all 
the special individual approaches and 
cechniques that have been developed in 
this field. Persons who are physically 
and mentally impaired, those with hand- 
icapping social and personal problems, 
the uneducated and unskilled, older 
workers and others with various disad- 
vantages form a large pool of persons 
having difficulty participating in the 
working world. Manpower services will 
have to reach these people and must 
have the resources to help them to 
become employable. 


Staff Training Needs Recognized 


In the light of these facts, the require- 
ments for well-trained staff become in- 
creasingly important, but the shortage of 
qualified personnel in the face of a rising 
demand for more and better services is 
as much a _ problem for vocational 
rehabilitation as it is for the social ser- 
vices generally. The necessity for provid- 
ing training for staff was recognized in 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Agreement 
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with the provinces. Under the Agree- 
ment, the federal Government will share 
with the provinces the “cost of training 
persons as counsellors and administra- 
tors to carry out the Provincial Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program.” 


The Agreement further states that 
“training may be arranged in appropriate 
courses in schools or universities; or by 
the organization of seminars, workshops 
or short courses; or by using such means 
as may be necessary for the development 
of high standards and an orderly process 
of on-the-job training.” 


Training Provided 


Staff training activities had of course 
been carried on in the vocational 
rehabilitation program, with federal cost- 
sharing and co-operation in planning, 
before the enactment of the legislation, 
but, with the passing of the Act, this 
program was endorsed and placed on a 
firm legislative foundation. 


Staff training for rehabilitation person- 
nel is provided in a variety of ways. 
Service training programs, university 
courses, short-term summer _ courses, 
both in Canada and the United States, 
are used to increase the competence of 
rehabilitation personnel. During 1966, 
attempts are being made to strengthen 
efforts to help persons concerned with, 
or working in, the various agencies as- 
sociated with the co-ordinated federal- 
provincial program. 


Training Course Sponsored 


With this aim, the Canadian 
Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled, 
jointly with the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension and Adult Education 
of the University of Manitoba, and in 
co-operation with the Federal-Provincial 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program, 
sponsored a training course in rehabilita- 
iton at the Manitoba Rehabilitation 
Hospital. Emphasizing the team ap- 
proach in the rehabilitation of the hand- 
icapped, this course included lectures, 
discussions and practical demonstrations 





By the staff of Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. 


in the various aspects of rehabilitation, 
daily living, ambulation, and self-help; 
and in the techniques of evaluating the 
psychological, psychiatric, social, educa- 
tional and vocational assets of the in- 
dividual. Treatment, therapy and coun- 
selling were also a part of the training. 


The problems of the handicapped 
child were explored, particularly in rela- 
tion to educational needs and future 
employment. Mechanization and auto- 
mation, and their bearings on employ- 
ment, were studied as they relate to the 
handicapped worker. 


Specific disabilities and the problems 
they presented were also reviewed. The 
disabilities and problems of the blind, 
those suffering from cerebral palsy, para- 
plegics, the mentally retarded and the 
mentally restored, among others, were 
considered. 


The course was interspersed with visits 
to appropriate workshops and rehabilita- 
tion agencies in and around Winnipeg, in 
order to provide practical demonstra- 
tions of part of the subject matter under 
discussion. 


The lecturers included distinguished 
specialists in various fields of work con- 
nected with the handicapped. The pur- 
pose of the course was to provide those 
who were or who expected to be respon- 
sible for program development in 
rehabilitation, with an understanding of 
the philosophy of the processes involved 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled, and 
of the responsibilities of the various 
professions involved in the rehabilitation 
team. A knowledge of the many com- 
munity resources and their contributions 
to the rehabilitation of the disabled was 
also imparted. 


The course was open to both profes- 
sional and non-professional persons en- 
gaged in rehabilitation of the disabled; 
those who attended included such per- 
sons as vocational counsellors, social 
workers, employment counsellors, psy- 
chologists, special educators, nurses, 
therapists and members of the staff of 
voluntary and governmental agencies. 
This is the third year that this type of 
course has been held in Winnipeg. 

Continued on page 371 
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Older Workers 


By the staff of Older Workers Division, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


Employment Services in OECD Countries 


| Third study in the series deals with 


placement techniques for older workers 


The employment problems of older 
workers are among the main preoccupa- 
tions of the Manpower and Social 
Affairs Directorate of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment. Two pathfinding studies on the 
subject previously released have been 
concerned with job redesign and training 
methods. They were prepared by Ste- 
phen Griew and R. M. Belbin. The latest 
contribution in the series, Placement 
Techniques for Older Workers, comes 
from Irving Sobel, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Washington University, and 
the late Dr. Richard C. Wilcock. 

The over-all theme of the three re- 
ports is the development of methods for 
extending the active work life of older 
men and women. The present study— 
based largely on interviews conducted in 
Canada, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, Italy and Greece—deals 
with the question of how the employ- 
ment services of the member countries 
have improved their placement methods, 
and their use of other facilities and 
agencies, to extend employment oppor- 
tunities for older workers. 

The central conclusion of the report is 
that the success of the employment serv- 
ice in placing hard-to-place older work- 
ers is inextricably linked with its opera- 
tions as an over-all national and local 
institution effectively filling a high pro- 
portion of the vacancies arising in the 
labour market. The second conclusion is 
that services for older workers should 
not be compartmentalized. The report 
recommends that older workers should 
be assisted and served, as are others, by 
general placement officers—and_ that 
they should also receive special help for 
individual problems and difficulties. 


Committees Prove Useful 


_ Also recommended are programs to 
enable employers, unions and the public 
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to eliminate current misconceptions 
about older workers and to overcome 
the reluctance of employers to hire 
them. The report indicates that advisory 
and citizen’s committees have proved 
useful in this area. The pros and cons of 
anti-discrimination legislation are also 
presented, but in this area, member 
countries are not in complete accord. 
Finally, for the non-competitive seg- 
ments of the aging population, permanent 
sheltered employment is recommended. 

Most older workers are fully competi- 
tive and have no difficulty retaining em- 
ployment. They should be differentiated 
from older workers who fall into the 
“hard-to-place” category—those who 
possess few or out-of-date skills, or have 
a low level of education; those who have 
been unemployed for long periods and 
have lost work habits, or are relatively 
untrainable; and those who may have 
personal, social or physical handicaps 
that make them less attractive to em- 
ployers. The state of the labour market 
will, of course influence the number and 
proportion of hard-to-place workers. 

Policy-makers in OECD member 
countries have become increasingly 
aware of the relationship between eco- 
nomic growth rates and maximum utiliza- 
tion of the national labour potential. In 
the past, this relationship was more likely 
to have been defined as “achieving and 
maintaining a full employment level 
of economic activity through monetary 
and fiscal policy”, rather than in terms 
of eliminating from the labour market 
the particular frictions or bottlenecks 
that interfered with and negated the 
maximum development and utilization of 
human resources. 

Now widely recognized as equally im- 
portant is the objective of developing 
and improving the quality and employ- 
ment of the total manpower resources 
required for a nation’s economic 


strength. Western European countries 
that have been experiencing full and 
over-full employment situations have 
learned that national economic growth 
rates depend very largely on the achieve- 
ment of maximum productivity through 
a better balance between jobs and labour 
force potential. This situation necessi- 
tates employing, and frequently making 
employable, those labour force members 
who, for various reasons, might still be 
jobless within the context of full employ- 
ment. 


Even in countries with less than full 
employment, there are still unfilled job 
vacancies and structural dislocations in 
particular occupations, industries, areas 
and firms. Thus management programs 
and policies designed to reduce bottle- 
necks that interfere with the maximum 
matching of men, skills and jobs can 
make a significant contribution toward 
stimulating economic growth and reduc- 
ing the level of unemployment. 


Key Instrument 


The key instrument in the implemen- 
tation of manpower policy is the public 
employment service, which, in most 
countries deemed economically mature, 
is now not only accepted, but regarded 
as indispensable. The typical service 
which generally started as an adjunct to 
the unemployment insurance and com- 
pensation systems, and then functioned 
as a labour exchange matching job or- 
ders from employers with job applica- 
tions from mostly unskilled and unem- 
ployed workers, is becoming more and 
more a manpower and labour market 
instrument. 

The term “placement techniques and 
methods” lying at the core of the So- 
bel-Wilcock report should not be inter- 
preted narrowly. It implies all tools and 
policy instruments directly or indirectly 
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available to employment service person- 
nel engaged in placement, which affect 
either a given worker’s prospect of 
placement or the service’s ability to 
place its clientele. Over-all measures de- 
signed to increase the penetration rate 
of a particular “service” are just as im- 
portant in determining the average older 
worker’s employment prospects as are 
specific placement techniques. Thus, al- 
though the report is concerned with spe- 
cific techniques, the way in which the 
employment service functions as an 
over-all manpower instrument is fre- 
quently emphasized because both aspects 
are closely intertwined. 

There are indications of an increasing 
awareness in all OECD member coun- 
tries of the special employment problems 
of middle-aged and older workers—es- 
pecially those between the ages of 45 
and 65. These problems are of two basic 
types, depending upon the level of em- 
ployment in a given country and upon 
the speed with which workers are being 
displaced by technological and market 
changes. 


Emphasis on Well-being 


In countries with low levels of unem- 
ployment, or with over-full employment, 
the emphasis may be placed on main- 
taining the mental and physical well- 
being of older workers. Hence jobs may 
be redesigned so that older workers can 
stay at work as long as they wish, and 
maintain sufficiently high levels of pro- 
duction to justify their retention. 


In countries where unemployment lev- 
els have been higher—Canada, Italy, 
Spain and the United States—the most 
immediate concern has been the difficul- 
ty experienced by older workers who 
either wish, or are obliged, to change 
their type of work, or who have lost 
their jobs. There are also pockets of 
older workers in full-employment coun- 
tries who find it very difficult to obtain 
new jobs after losing, or being forced to 
change, their former employment. 


Certain demographic trends, especially 
in Western Europe, are to some extent 
favourable to the older worker. The low- 
er birth rates after World War I and the 
impact of World War II have resulted in 
the proportions of the total population in 
the so-called prime age groups of 25 to 
44 being relatively small. Longer-than- 
average duration of schooling has 
removed a large number of workers be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 19, and a 
combination of social factors and the 
general availability of old age pensions 
has sharply reduced the proportion of 
workers over 65 in the labour force. In 
addition, the number of workers over 65 
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years of age is steadily increasing and is 
likely to do so for some time. 


Age Level 


It will be readily apparent that em- 
ployers are less likely to attempt to 
maintain age preferences with relatively 
smaller percentages of workers in the 
25-44 age group. Nevertheless, as the 
interview data in the Sobel-Wilcock re- 
port indicated, the average level of em- 
ployment is a far more important deter- 
minant of actual employment prospects 
than the relative age profile of the labour 
force. The interviews showed also that if 
a sufficient number of younger workers 
is available, the age preferences of 
Western European employers differ little 
from employers in Canada and the 
United States. However, the current 
state of the labour market in Western 
Europe makes it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to exercise preference. 


The ratio may vary between countries, 
but it is significant that older workers 
generally encounter more difficulty in 
securing employment than do the young- 
er members of the population. In most 
countries, roughly 10 per cent of the 
population is over 60 years of age, 
whereas in some countries the over-60 
unemployed represents as much as 35 
per cent of total unemployment. Gener- 
ally the older population experiences an 
unemployment rate about 50 per cent 
above the average. 


All available statistics confirm the 
much longer duration of unemployment 
for workers over the age of 45. In fact, 
for every age group over 25, the average 
length of unemployment mounts with 
age. In Belgium, it was found that the 
average duration of unemployment for 
persons over 45 is at least four times as 
long as for persons under age 20. Neth- 
erlands data for 1963, when the unem- 
ployment rate was less than 1 per cent, 
showed an average duration of registra- 
tion of 1.5 months for job-seekers under 
20, 3.8 months for those 30 to 40 years 
of age, five months for those under 50, 
and 6.5 months for those 50 to 59 years 
of age. Canadian and American experi- 
ence, though not so drastic, nevertheless 
indicates that older workers remain 
unemployed considerably longer than do 
younger persons. 


Competitive Ability Impaired 


Older employees find their competitive 
ability impaired for two basic reasons. 
The changing demands for goods and 
services, and the appearance of new 
technology, cause new industry to rise 
and older ones to decline. In turn, new 
occupations appear and some economic 


regions expand, while other occupations 
and regions decline. These changes in the 
more dynamic industrial societies call 
for a highly versatile and adaptable la- 
bour force, and it is not surprising that, 
after 30 to 40 years in the labour mar- 
ket, workers with less-than-average edu- 
cation and training find they have less 
ability that younger workers to meet 
these changes. 

Education is another major factor in a 
worker’s ability to compete for employ- 
ment. Twenty-five to 50 per cent of all 
workers (in member countries) were in 
primary industry when the majority of 
workers now over 45 years of age pre- 
pared for work; now, with the excep- 
tions of Italy, France, and Greece, not 
more than 20 per cent of the labour 
force were in this sector in any of the 
countries visited. 

Substantial changes in technology call 
for higher educational levels, and young- 
er age groups are better able to meet 
these requirements. Once they have ac- 
quired experience, the 25-year-olds are 
the most competitive elements in the 
labour market. 

School attendance in the United States 
for the 35-44 age group is over three 
years longer than the school years com- 
pleted by the 55-64 age group. Available 
Canadian data indicates the same general 
relationship between age and education: 
for instance, 35 per cent of the 15-34 
age group received the minimum ele- 
mentary education, but only five out of 
the eight or approximately 63 per cent of 
the 55-64 age group, had this advantage. 


The Disadvantages 


Physical limitations, and physiological 
and psychological changes, place some 
older workers at a competitive disadvan- 
tage in certain jobs. Research and ex- 
perience both indicate that the jobs which 
are either unsatisfactory for workers 
over 50, or result in lower productivity, 
involve excessive heat, prolonged stoop- 
ing, bending, stretching, close visual or 
intense auditory activity, severely paced 
work, continuous heavy work, and 
excessive noise. Despite this, the conclu- 
sion is that the number of jobs from 
which older workers should be barred is 
comparatively small—and modern tech- 
nology is rapidly reducing the number 
still further. 

In summary, say Sobel and Wilcock, 
the typical unemployed older worker 
has less education and fewer marketable 
skills than the average unemployed 
younger worker. He is more likely to 
have skills which are currently being 
made unmarketable by technological 
change. He is also prone to remain to the 
end in declining industries, occupations 
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and labour market areas. The unemployed 
worker is commonly a worker who has 
been displaced from a job in which he 
had long tenure. He often lacks experi- 
ence in the techniques of job-seeking. 
Older workers frequently must reduce 
their expectations about wages, type of 
job, area and working conditions, in 


order to improve their employment pros- 
‘pects; but they are often unwilling to 


make these adjustments without intensive 
counselling and guidance. More coun- 
selling is needed to prevent discourage- 
ment that frequently results in premature 


| withdrawal from the labour force, or 


unemployability owing to the loss of 
work skills and habits. 


While the techniques and practices 


i used by employment services can and do 


affect the success of older workers in 
finding employment, the key variables 
determining the fate of the older worker 
in the labour market are a country’s 
over-all level of employment and _ its 
manpower policies. 


Recommendations 


In their recommendations and conclu- 
sions, the authors specifically suggest 
measures to be applied by member coun- 
tries to improve the effectiveness of the 
public employment service. Some of 
these recommendations are: 

—offer employers full labour market 
coverage, and alter their unemploy- 
ment public image in order to record 
potential job changes in skilled, tech- 
nical, administrative and professional 
fields; 


_— increase penetration rates and cover- 


age by intensive recruitment and the 
establishment of specialized placement 
services in universities and technical 
schools; 

—increase staff and raise professional 
competence to penetrate the high level 
labour markets, and to provide ade- 
quate service for hard-to-place appli- 
cants; 

—provide additional in-service training 
to render employment service person- 
nel more competent to deal with older 
workers; 


_—use referral procedures based on order 


of registration when qualifications are 
approximately equal; 

—eliminate time unit criteria—otherwise 
placement officers tend to concentrate 
on the easy placements and forgo the 
more time-consuming (and often re- 
warding) task of attempting to place 
older job seekers; 


| —recommend the more qualified older 


workers through the clearance system 
to employment in new locations; 
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—produce more adequate statistics to 
evaluate properly the older workers’ 
problem and to formulate necessary 
policy; 

—design public relations and educational 
programs to reach employers, trade 
unions and the general public in order 
to make more employers responsive to 
consideration of older workers; 


—set up advisory committees of employ- 
ers and labour personnel to assist in 
public relations and educational pro- 
grams. 


The complete report titled Placement 
Techniques for Older Workers is availa- 
ble at Canadian Government bookstores 
or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, for $2 a 
copy. 


Training 
Continued from page 368 
The Fourth Atlantic Regional 


Workshop was held this year at the 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., beginning May 30. The workshop 
was sponsored by the federal Govern- 
ment and the provincial rehabilitation 
authorities in the Atlantic region. It 
brought together representatives of gov- 
ernment and voluntary rehabilitation 
agencies and departments to explore and 
discuss rehabilitation programs, fre- 
sources, and development in the Atlantic 
Provinces. Particular attention was given 
to the selection and referral of handi- 
capped persons capable of benefiting by 
rehabilitation. 

The workshop also dealt with assess- 
ment resources and techniques—medical, 
social and vocational; developments in 
prosthetics; new manpower and welfare 
programs; the problems of groups of 
physically and mentally handicapped per- 
sons; co-ordination and resources; train- 
ing of the handicapped; and employment 
and job opportunities. 

The workshop was presented through 
lectures by leading authorities in 
rehabilitation and related fields, insti- 
tutes, seminars, discussion groups, films 
and informal meetings. The keynote 
speaker was G.G. Duclos, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration, who discussed 
plans for strengthening and developing 
manpower services, and how these serv- 
ices could be used to support rehabilita- 
tion efforts in the Atlantic region. Plans 
are under way for a similar workshop to 
be held in the Western region later this 
year. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In April 


During April the Department of La- 
bour prepared 292 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the fed- 
eral Government and its Crown corpora- 
tions in various areas of Canada, for 
works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and certain services. 
In the same period, 123 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 92 contracts that contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause were award- 
ed by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited and the Departments of 
Defence Production, Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Post Office, 
Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in April for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No.of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 102 $375,976.00 
Post Office 8 106,974.85 
RCMP 1 49,576.80 


Wage Claims Received 


During April the sum of $10,446.68 
was collected from 12 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the 
wage rates and other conditions of em- 
ployment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their 
contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 174 workers concerned. 


Dental Womanpower 
Continued from page 367 


training facilities for dental assistants are 
a matter for urgent attention, and since 
courses are being offered in the voca- 
tional schools for restaurant service and 
service station attendants, why should 
they not be provided for dental assist- 
ants? 


Dental Manpower in Canada, is available 
from the Queen’s Printer and Controller of 
Stationery, Ottawa. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Growth and Survival Depend on People Because 
No Management is an Island Unto Itself 


“Today’s progressive management be- 
lieves that a company’s growth and sur- 
vival depend not so much on raw mate- 
rials as on its people, because no man- 
agement ‘is an island unto itself’. It takes 
the combined effort and co-operation of 
all concerned to make a company a 
profit-making entity.” 

This opinion is part of the Jabour- 
management philosophy of a personnel 
manager backed by his Company. The 
man is Arthur Truman and the Com- 
pany is Barber-Ellis of Canada Ltd., at 
its plant in Brantford, Ont. 

Barber-Ellis and the Union agreed to 
set up a joint consultation committee at 
this plant in 1954. It has been actively 
working ever since. The 217 employees 
are represented by the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (AFL-CIO/CLC). 

In explaining the Company’s views, 
Mr. Truman said: “Through this com- 
mittee we have minimized waste, pro- 
moted safety, good housekeeping and 
numerous other ideas concerning the 
betterment of the relationship between 
management and labour. This has the 
full support of top management in our 
Company.” 


Employee Well-being 


Looking at the role of business and 
industry in Canada’s economic growth, 
he added: 

“The corporate contribution to the 
well-being of [employees] is clearly any- 
thing but a negligible one. There is one 
thing of which we can be certain: the 
size of that contribution will decline 
when individual companies cease to con- 
cern themselves with improving the 
efficiency of their operations. The com- 
pany is only as efficient as its people. 

“Joint consultation can achieve this 
end. We, at Barber-Ellis of Canada, have 
found that consultation with our em- 
ployees has paid dividends. Each em- 
ployee likes to feel he is part of the 
Company and not just someone who is 
hired to do a job of work.” 

“Joint consultation is a bona fide way 
of communicating with the people who 
work for the enterprise. The employer 
generates a feeling of trust and need of 
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the employees when they talk together to 
solve a common problem. This, in turn, 
will create within all the levels of the 
labour force a feeling of well-being, a 
feeling that they are at least a part of the 
company as a whole. It will help to 
generate within the employee a pride for 
his employer and the enterprise in gene- 
ral 

“Herbie” Herbert, chairman of the 
plant committee, states: “The working 
conditions in the Barber-Ellis plant in 
Brantford are very good. I feel that our 
people are hard-working people. They 
realize that in order to survive we have 
to produce. We are production conscious 
and strive to help management make 
more profit as it benefits our people 
too.” 

At the Brantford plant, the Company 
manufactures commercial envelopes and 
writing pads, and is a wholesaler of fine 
papers, cellophane and_ polyethylene 
bags. The Company was first established 
in Brantford in 1904. 


* * 


While the age of automation and elec- 
tronics is just now catching up to some 
companies, the Maritime Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. Ltd., of Nova Scotia, has 
been in this field for many years. In 
order to keep up with the constant 
changes though, more than 600 staff and 
union employees take more than 60 
courses each year. 

Of these courses, 39 are taught by the 
Company, 19 by other companies, and 
the balance through correspondence. 
Maritime Tel and Tel (as it is called) 
pays for all courses of study. 

The Company, and its subsidiary, the 
Island Telephone Company, is involved 
in all communications media including 
radio, television and microwave. As a 
result, it has to be “on its toes” with 
constant training and upgrading. 

There are over 2,300 employees with 
Maritime Tel and Tel including more 
than 630 craftsmen. These men are 
represented by Local 1030 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO/CLC. This Local is 


By the staff of Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


an amalgamation of a number of smaller 
locals throughout the areas served by the 
Company and includes telephone opera- 
tors and other employees. 

The Company and the Union have 
been practicing joint consultation on two 
levels since 1961. There are the regular 
labour-management co-operation meet- 
ings held monthly; then, twice a year, 
the Union executive and district rep- 
resentatives meet with management rep- 
resentatives to discuss the larger issues 
and agreement interpretations. 

Referring to their labour-management 
relations, J. H. Grant, Assistant General 
Plant Manager in Halifax, stated that 
their committee meetings had “solved a 
large numter of problems such as work- 
ing conditions, comforts, standardization 
of equipment.” 


Greater Efficiency 


He has found that the employees have | 
many good points to bring out. For 


example, they have pointed out that 


some varieties of electricians’ staples are | 


too short, that certain terminals are not 
good in cold weather, and that emergen- 
cy lights are required on vehicles. Said 
Mr. Grant: “These items 


f 


affect the : 


Company as well as the men. They are : 


good, constructive suggestions generally 
promoting greater efficiency”. 


Donald C. Purcell, who died earlier. 


this year, was both Business Agent and 
President of Local 1030 when inter- 
viewed for Teamwork in Industry. 

At that time Mr. Purcell stated: “Our 
union-management meetings are the best 
possible way to resolve problems within 
each district. [There are five districts in 
the Company.] Under this scheme, a 
specific problem is brought out, and ev- 
eryone has a chance to talk about it. The 
solution is reached by mutual consent so 


that no one man can force his opinions | 


on others. 


“T’d say our labour relations were sec- | 


ond to none within the Maritimes. 


Having labour-management committees - 


has been an excellent idea. They have — 


made a lot of people aware of the situa- 


tions on both sides. We’ve resolved a 
great number of problems. The employ- 
ees are definitely interested in this joint | 


consultation,” Mr. Purcell concluded. 
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Certification and Conciliation 


By the staff of Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


During the month of April, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board met for 
three days. The Board granted five ap- 
plications for certifications, rejected one 
such application and ordered three rep- 
resentation votes. The Board received 
seven applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of two such ap- 
plications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Association of Employees of Grey 
Goose Bus Lines Ltd., Thiessen Bus 
Lines Ltd., and Red River Motor Coach 
Lines Ltd., on behalf of a unit of bus 
drivers employed by Grey Goose Bus 
Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., June, 
p. 306). (See also “Application for 
Certification Rejected,” below.) 

2. Syndicat des Employés du Trans- 
port Provincial (CSN), on behalf of a 
unit of bus drivers employed by Autobus 
Lemelin Ltée., Montreal, Que. The 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers had in- 
tervened (L.G., June, p. 306). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf 
of television programming, production, 
film editing and technical employees of 
CHAB Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. (Station 
CHAB-TV) (L.G., May, p. 237). 


4. Syndicat général de la_ radio 
(CSN), on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Radio Futura Limited, Verdun, Que. 
(Radio Stations CKVL-AM and 
CKVL-FM) (L.G., June, p. 306). The 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians had intervened. 


5. Taxicab, Stage, Bus Drivers and 
Dispatchers’ Union, Local 151, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of bus 
drivers employed by Vancouver-Seattle 
Bus Lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
May, p. 237). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 
1374, applicant, Grey Goose Bus Lines 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., respondent (L.G., 
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June, p. 306). The application was re- 
jected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. (See also “Applications for 
Certification Granted,” Item 1, above.) 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, applicant, and Super 
Sweet Formula Feeds, a Division of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Mil- 
tom, Ont, (GG. Mare px 01) (Re- 
turning Officer: S. E. Emmerson). 

2. Retail Clerks Union, Local 401, of 
the Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Monarch Transport 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent (high- 
way and city drivers) (L.G., May, p. 
237) (Returning Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, and 
General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
938, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicants, 
Overnite Express Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondent, and Canadian ‘Transporta- 
tion Workers’ Union 192, N.C.C.L., in- 
tervener LOING,. -Aprasps 171))> The 
Board directed that only the names of the 
three applicant unions appear on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: G. A. Lane). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Syndicat des Employés du Tran- 
sport Provincial (CSN) on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Quebec Central 
Transportation Co., Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, and the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the De- 
partment. 


unit of employees of General Enterprises 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Lac 
Saint-Jean Limitée, Alma, Que. (radio 
station CFGT) (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


4. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Continental Trucking Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask. (Investigating Officer: C. Arthur 
Frey). 


5. Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, Local 308, applicant on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited at Pinawa, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

6. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Dawson Con- 
struction (Northern) Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 


7. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Bristol 
Aviation Services, a Division of Bristol 
Aero-Industries Limited, employed at 
Dorval, Malton and Winnipeg airports 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Local 333, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of 
America, applicant, and Newfield Prod- 
ucts Limited, Mont St. Hilaire, Que., 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 230): 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and Martel Ex- 
press Ltée, Farnham, Que., respondent 
(AG tune, p. 307). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Locals 375, 
1657, 1522, Montreal; Local 1846, Trois 
Rivieres; and Locals 1739 and 1605, 
Quebec City) (Conciliation Officer: 
(©._E. Poirier): 

2. Canadian Coachways Ltd., Ed- 
monton, Alta., and Division 1374 of the 
Amalgamated Transit Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. The Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney and Louisburg Division) and 
Lodge 684 of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: 
D: IT. Cochrane). 

4. British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration, Montreal, and _ International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW) (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

5. Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Vancouver, B.C., and Local 244 of 
the Building Service Employees’ Inter- 


national Union (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Baton Broadcasting Limited, 
Agincourt, Ont., and Toronto Newspa- 


per Guild, Local 87 of the American 
Newspaper Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

7. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Montreal, and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: C. 
E. Poirier). 

8. The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Directory Sales Department, 
Eastern Region, Montreal, and Local 57 
of the Office & Professional Employees 
International Union (Bell Unit) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners (harbour patrol group) and 
Local 958 of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Halifax, and Local 1843 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
(L.G., June, p. 308). 
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2. Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(TV studio watchmen, Montreal) 
(Conciliation Officer: C. EE. Poirier) 
(L.G., June, p. 308). 

3. Van Kam Freightways Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Locals 181 and 31 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., June, p. 
308). 

4. Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited 
(Ottawa and Toronto branches), and 
Local 419 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., May, p. 238). 

5. Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Vancouver, B.C., and Local 244 of 
the Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (Conciliation Officer: D. 
S. Tysoe) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Polymer Corporation Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., and Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers International Union, 
Local 9-14 (L.G., June, p. 308). 

2. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., June, p. 308). 

3. Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Que., 
and the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(hostesses, flight agents, and employees 
in the maintenance, traffic and opera- 
tions departments) (L.G., June, p. 308). 

4. Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Montreal, and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Limited (CSN) (L.G., June, p. 308). 

5. Baton Broadcasting Limited, 
Agincourt, Ont., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (L.G., May, p. 238). 

6. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Humberstone, Ont., and United Pack- 
inghouse, Food and Allied Workers, 
District No. 8 (L.G., May, p. 238). 

7. Dominion Auto Transit Company 
Limited (Windsor and Chatham ter- 
minals), and Dominion Auto Carriers 
Limited (Oakville terminal), and Local 


880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., March, 
p. 102). 

8.The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Locals 375, 
1657, 1522, Montreal; Local 1846, 
Trois Riviéres; and Locals 1739 and 
1605, Quebec City) (see above). 

9. Canadian National Railways, and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (no 
Conciliation Officer previously appoint- 
ed). 


Conciliation Boards Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to 
deal with a dispute between the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority (Opera- 
tional and Maintenance Forces; Corn- 
wall Headquarters Building Unit; and 
Welland Canal Twinning Project), and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G.,. 
June, p. 309) was fully constituted in) 
April with the appointment of F. J. 
Ainsborough of Toronto, as Chairman. 
Mr. Ainsborough was appointed by the: 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members: 
of the Board, Alphonsus Bates of Point 
Claire, Que., and Francis K. Eady of 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to 
deal with a dispute between the major 
Canadian railways and the 55,000 non- 
operating employee union group (L.G., 
June, p. 308) was fully constituted in 
April with the appointment of Hon. Mr. 
Justice F. Craig Munroe of Vancouver, 
B.C., as Chairman. Mr. Justice Munroe - 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, A. G. Cooper, 
Q.C., Halifax, and Harry S. Crowe, 
Ottawa. who were previously appointed | 
on the nomination of the companies and 
unions, respectively. | 

3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to 
deal with a dispute between the major 
Canadian railways and the 28,000 shop- 
craft employee union group (L.G., June, 
p. 309) was fully constituted in April | 
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with the appointment of Hon. Mr. 
Justice F. Craig Munroe of Vancouver, 
B.C., as Chairman. Mr. Justice Munroe 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, A. G. Cooper, 
Q.C., Halifax, and Harry S. Crowe, 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the companies and 
unions, respectively. 


Settlement before Board Constituted 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Inter- 


national Union of Canada (Vancouver 
Branch) (L.G., June, p. 309). 


Settlement after Strike Action 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (certain mem- 
ber companies coming within federal ju- 
risdiction), and Locals 879, 880, 938, 
141 and 91 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America. 
Strike was considered settled on May 2 
after acceptance vote by union member- 
ship of latest companies’ proposals. 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Industrial Relations Branch. 
The branch also acts as the administrative 
arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
in matters under the Act involving the 
board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Reg- 
ulations by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, and In- 
dustrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) 
Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 
the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of four 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
five officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of 
three officers resident in Fredericton, 
Halifax and St. John’s represent the De- 
partment in the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Sunday Work 


Continued from page 351 


which the mill is operating.” A further 
increase of 5 cents an hour is to be 
granted on May 1, 1967. 

In addition to the above increases 
amounting to 15 cents, Class A trades- 
men were to receive five cents on May 1, 
1965; on February 1, 1966, a further 
five cents; and another two cents on 
November 1, 1966. Another three cents 
was also to be granted tradesmen in 
Classes A, B and C, and to helpers, train 
crews and oilers on the Monday immedi- 
ately preceding the first Sunday on 
which the mill was operating. 

The agreement also contains the 
clause: “If because of legal require- 
ments, the company is forced to aban- 
don a regular continuous operations 
schedule, the general increases and the 
special adjustments to tradesmen and 
others . . . will no longer be in effect.” 

Two agreements signed in April be- 
tween Domtar Pulp and Paper and the 
CNTU Pulp and Paper Workers’ Fed- 
eration, covering the company’s kraft 
and boxboard divisions at East Angus 
and Windsor, Que., contain a provision 
that employees will receive an additional 
15 cents an hour if the plants go on 
continuous operations. 

In some agreements, special increases 
for tradesmen were either not mentioned 
or were not as large as those given 
above. 


Variation in Pay 


In some cases, the hourly rate is in- 
creased regardless of whether Sunday is 
worked or not, but the amount of the 
increase is smaller than when it applies 
only during periods of Sunday operation. 
Another variation is to pay an increased 
rate throughout the week, and time and 
a half for Sunday work. 

The increase in the weekly wage bill 
brought about by Sunday operation is 
between 30 and 35 per cent throughout 
the industry, but conversion to continu- 
ous operation increases a mill’s produc- 
tion by about 11 per cent. The increase 
in wage costs is about balanced by the 
11 per cent increase in revenue, and the 
main advantage to the companies is that 
it enables orders to be filled more 
promptly, thus helping to keep custom- 
ers satisfied during the present period of 
high demand. 

Seven-day operation has been allowed 
in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and British Columbia for some 
time; but in Ontario, only two mills have 
been operating continuously, the LABOUR 
GAZETTE has learned. 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that the Labour Relations Board may vary certification and 


cease and desist orders under the general powers to vary or revoke Board’s decisions 


Ontario Court of Appeal rules that Ontario Arbitrations Act is not applicable to an 
arbitration under the federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


On January 25, 1966, the Supreme 
Court of Canada allowed a union’s ap- 
peal from the judgments of lower courts 
and upheld the B.C. Labour Relations 
Board’s orders that substituted a differ- 
ent employer for one originally named 
in a certification order and in cease and 
desist orders. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
variation orders were within the 
Board’s jurisdiction under the Board’s 
general power to vary or revoke a for- 
mer order in appropriate circumstances, 
and that this included the power to deal 
with cases not specifically provided for 
by the Labour Relations Act. Further, 
the Court held that, in issuing variation 
orders, the Board acted under a section 
of the Act which provided that its deci- 
sion was final and conclusive. Therefore 
the Court had no right to inquire into 
the merits if the Board acted within its 
jurisdiction. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of 
America, Local 468, appealed the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal of British 
Columbia (L.G., Dec. 1965, p. 1203), 
which upheld an order by Mr. Justice 
Sullivan of the British Columbia Su- 
preme Court (L. G., June 1964, p. 499) 
in certiorari proceedings quashing four 
orders of the B.C. Labour Relations 
Board dated February 13, 1963. These 
orders were made under S. 65(3) of the 
B.C. Labour Relations Act. 


Summary of Facts 


In his reasons for judgment, Mr. 
Justice Hall, who rendered the unanimous 
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decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, noted that the original orders, 
which the orders of February 13, 1963 
purported to amend, were made on 
October 16, 1962 and November 8, 
1962. The effect of the amendment in 
each case was to substitute White Lunch 
Limited as the employer named in each 
order in place of Clancy’s Pastries Lim- 
ited, which had gone into voluntary 
liquidation on November 24, 1962. 


White Lunch Limited is a corporation 
engaged in the restaurant business. By 
itself or through related companies, it 
had operated both a bakery and retail 
outlets for bakery products. Clancy’s 
Pastries Limited was incorporated on 
June 24, 1947. It was closely related to 
White Lunch Limited in that: 


(a) their shares were owned by the 
same individuals; 


(b) they had the same general manag- 
er and the same president; 


(c) their operations were inter-related 
as bakers, retail stores and restaurants. 


From December 30, 1949 to Sep- 
tember 18, 1962, the Cafeteria and 
Coffee Shop Employees Association had 
been certified as the bargaining authority 
for a unit of employees of Clancy’s 
Pastries Limited. On September 18, 
1962, the Labour Relations Board 
cancelled that certification upon being 
satisfied that the Association had 
ceased to represent the employees of the 


By the staff of Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


unit. The Board’s act terminated any 
collective bargaining agreement then in 
effect. Local 468 of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America thereupon applied to 
the Board on September 26, 1962, for 
certification for bakers employed by 
White Lunch Limited. On the same date, 
the Board notified the company that 
Local 468 had applied to be certified for 
a unit of employees in the bakery de- 
partment at 124 West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

On October 1, 1962, solicitors acting 
on behalf of White Lunch Limited 
notified the Board that the company had 
no bakery department, that the bakery 
and the retail outlets were owned and 
operated by Clancy’s Pastries Limited, 
and that the application should therefore 
deal with Clancy’s Pastries Limited and 
not with the bakery department of White 
Lunch Limited. The Board thereupon 
notified Clancy’s Pastries Limited on 
October 2, 1962 that Local 468 had 
applied to be certified for a unit of 
employees of Clancy’s Pastries Limited, 
“being all employees employed in the 
bakery department at 124 West Hastings 
Street, Vancouver, B.C.” 

Apparently the original application for 
certification, of which White Lunch 
Limited was notified on September 26, 
was not withdrawn or abandoned. That 
application, and the notice given on 
October 2 to Clancy’s Pastries Limited, 
were considered by the Board on Oc- 
tober 16, 1962. The Board determined 
that the employees of Clancy’s Pastries 
Limited, 133 W. Pender Street, Van- 
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couver, B.C., employed in the bakery 
department at 124 West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver, B.C., were a unit appropri- 
ate for collective bargaining, and there- 
fore certified the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of 
America, Local 468, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining for all the em- 
ployees of the unit. 

After this, Local 468 requested 
Clancy’s Pastries Limited to begin collec- 
tive bargaining. Bargaining began and 
continued until November 24, 1962, 
when the employees were discharged. 

Meanwhile, differences had arisen. On 
October 10, 1962, the Secretary of Local 
468 complained to the Board under S. 
4(2)(c) of the Labour Relations Act 
that Clancy’s Pastries Limited was seek- 
ing, by intimidation, dismissal, threat of 
dismissal, and similar means to prevent 
the employees from organizing into a 
union. The Board heard this complaint 
and on November 8, 1962, pursuant to 
Section 7 of the Labour Relations Act, 
ordered Clancy’s Pastries Limited to 
cease using coercion or intimidation of 
any kind that could have the effect of 
compelling or inducing any person to 
refrain from becoming, or continuing to 
be, a member of a trade union. 

In the same period other conflicts 
arose. Two employees, the appellants, 
Salmi and Nielsen, complained to the 
Board that they had been discharged in 
contravention of S. 4(2)(d) of the 
Labour Relations Act. Their complaints 
were heard by the Board, which, also on 
November 8, 1962, and by two separate 
rulings, ordered Clancy’s Pastries Lim- 
ited to reinstate the employees, and to 
pay them a sum equal to the wages lost 
by reason of their discharge. 

These three orders of November 8, 
and the certification order of October 
16, 1962, were the orders that the Board 
amended on February 13, 1963. 

The applications to amend were made 
after the Union and the employees dis- 
charged and reinstated became aware 
that Clancy’s had gone into voluntary 
lionidation. 

Next, Mr. Justice Hall reviewed the 
events related to the voluntary liquida- 
tion of Clancy’s Pastries Limited. 

When, in August 1962, Local 468 
began to organize the employees in ques- 
tion into a bargaining unit, rumour 
gained credence that Clancy’s Pastries 
Limited would go out of business. The 
solicitors for White Lunch Limited, in 
their letter to the Board of October 12, 
1962, denied that any such step was 
being contemplated. Very soon after the 
certification order of October 16 was 
made, however, steps were taken to wind 
up the company’s affairs. The resolution 
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to go into voluntary liquidation was 
passed by the shareholders of the com- 
pany at a meeting on November 24, 
1962. Yet, pursuant to the Companies 
Act, that meeting required the share- 
holders to have not less than 14 days’ 
notice of the special resolution. Yet 
nothing was said about this impending 
voluntary liquidation when the parties 
were before the Board on November 8. 
Nothing was said to the employees about 
the company’s going into liquidation 
when the employees were discharged on 
November 24. The first intimation the 
Board and the employees had of the 
liquidation proceedings was the solici- 
tors’ letter of December 13, 1962, in 
which the fact of being in liquidation 
was given as a defence to a complaint 
that the employees dismissed on No- 
vember 24 had been discharged unlaw- 
fully. 

After being advised of the company’s 
liquidation, Local 468, along with the 
appellants, Salmi and Nielsen, applied to 
the Board to have the certification order 
of October 16 and the three orders of 
November 8 amended by substituting 
White Lunch Limited as the named em- 
ployer. 

The hearing of the Board to amend 
the orders was held February 13, 1963. 
The evidence presented included a T4- 
1960 Statement of Remuneration Paid, 
which indicated White Lunch Limited as 
Nielsen’s employer, and a letter dated 
June 12, 1962 stating that Nielsen was 
an employee of White Lunch Limited. 
The same day, February 13, 1963, the 
Board made the orders _ substituting 
White Lunch Limited as the employer in 
each of the four orders in place of 
Clancy’s Pastries Limited. Subsequently, 
these orders were quashed in certiorari 
proceedings by Mr. Justice Sullivan, and 
his ruling was upheld by the Court of 
Appeal of British Columbia. 


Jurisdiction to Vary Orders 


In considering the appeal before the 
Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. Justice 
Hall stated that, if the Board had juris- 
diction to issue the disputed orders of 
February 13, 1963, the Court would not 
inquire into the merits of the decisions 
made. This was so because S. 65, under 
which the Board purported to act, con- 
tains a privative clause which reads in 
part: 

65(1) If in any proceeding before 
the Board a question arises under this 
Act as to whether (a) a person is an 
employer or employee; (ey) a 
person is or what persons are parties 
to a collective agreement; ... the 
Board shall decide the question, and 


its decision shall be final and conclu- 
Sive. 
The provisions of S. 65(3) read: 

(3) The Board may, upon the peti- 
tion of any employer, employers’ or- 
ganization, trade union, or other per- 
son, or of its own motion, reconsider 
any decision or order made by it 
under this Act, and may vary or can- 
cel any such decision or order, and 
for the purposes of the Act the cer- 
tification of a trade union is a decision 
of the Board. 


The respondent company’s main con- 
tention was that S. 65(3) of the Act did 
not give the Board jurisdiction to amend 
the orders previously made in the man- 
ner it did on February 13, 1962. It was 
argued that the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act, being in derogation of the 
common-law rights, should be strictly 
construed. On the other hand, counsel 
for the Union argued that the Labour 
Relations Act was remedial legislation 
and should be liberally construed. 

In considering these two approaches 
regarding the interpretation of the La- 
bour Relations Act, Mr. Justice Hall 
stated: 

Whatever merit the arguments of 
the respondent had at the beginning of 
labour relations legislation, it seems to 
me that in the stage of industrial 
development now existing, it must be 
accepted that legislation to achieve in- 
dustrial peace and to provide a forum 
for the quick determination of labour- 
management disputes is legislation in 
the public interest, beneficial to em- 
ployee and employer, and not some- 
thing to be whittled to a minimum or 
narrow interpretation in the face of 
the expressed will of  legislaures 
which, in enacting such legislation, 
were aware that common-law rights 
were being altered because of indus- 
trial development and mass employ- 
ment which rendered illusory the 
so-called right of the individual to bar- 
gain individually with the corporate 
employer of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Hall, the 
language of S. 65(3) is clear. The Board 
has been given power to vary or cancel 
any decision or order made under the 
provision of the section. In his view, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in the case of Labour Relations 
Board yv. Oliver Co-operative Growers 
Exchange (L.G. 1963, p. 146) was ap- 
plicable to the situation at bar. In that 
case, some nine union locals had been 
certified for a unit employed by 23 em- 
ployers in 30 packing houses in the 
Okanagan Valley. The nine locals re- 
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solved to merge and became part of one 
new union under the name of Oliver 
Co-operative Growers Exchange. The 
new union applied, under S. 65(2) (now 
65(3)) of the Labour Relations Act, to 
amend the certificate to substitute its 
name for that of the locals of the old 
union. 

The Supreme Court ruled that varia- 
tion of a certificate in the circumstances 
of this case was within the Board’s juris- 
diction. With reference to Mr. Justice 
Judson’s judgment in the case referred to 
above, Mr. Justice Hall held that, in the 
situation at bar, the orders of February 
13 were properly made. Every interested 
party had notice of the applications and 
was given an opportunity to be heard. 
Evidence presented showed that the em- 
ployees in question had at all times been 
the employees of White Lunch Limited. 

The Board had knowledge that the 
original application named White Lunch 
Limited as the employer, and that the 
substitution of Clancy’s Pastries Limited 
as the employer in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings came as the result of the solici- 
tors’ letter of October 1. The Board also 
had evidence of the move to put the 
Company into voluntary liquidation at 
the same time its officers—who were 
also president and general manager of 
White Lunch Limited—were purporting 
to be bargaining collectively under the 
order of October 16. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Hall, the 
Board was free to act or not act on that 
evidence as it saw fit and, by statute, its 
decision is final and conclusive. Further, 
he stated that the Court would not and 
must not interfere in what has been done 
within the Board’s jurisdiction, for, as 
stated by Lord Sumner in Rex v. Nat 
Bell Liquors Limited (1922) 2 A.C. 128 
at p. 156, in so doing: 

...it would itself, in turn, transgress 
the limits within which its own juris- 
diction of suvervision, not of review, 
is confined. That supervision goes to 
two points: one is the area of the 
inferior jurisdiction and the qualifica- 
tions and conditions of its exercise; 
the other is the observance of the law 
in the course of its exercise. 


Mr. Justice Hall also pointed out that 
Mr. Justice Bull, in the Court of Appeal, 
dealing with the present case, recognized 
the wide effect of S. 65(3) when he 
said: 

It is clear that Section 65(3) con- 
fers the power to vary or cancel a 
former order or decision in appropri- 
ate circumstances, that this power is 
intended to cover situations which are 
not specifically dealt with in the stat- 
ute, and that the Board is not restrict- 
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ed merely to the facts as they existed 
when the original order or decision 
was made: Re Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Union, Local 
28 et al. (1954) 11 W.W.R. (N.S.) 11; 
Regina v. Ontario Lab. Rel. Bd.; Ex 
parte Genaire Ltd. (1958) O.R. 637 
approved on appeal (1959) 18 D.L.R. 
(2d) 588. 

Similarly, it is well-established law 
that when there is a privative clause 
such as Section 65(1), the Court in 
certiorari proceedings is restricted to 
determining whether or not the tribu- 
nal, in this case the Board of Labour 
Relations, acted within its jurisdiction, 
including matters such as denial of 
natural justice, bias, fraud, etc., or 
whether there is error on the face of 
the record. In the disposition of issues 
within its jurisdiction, the Board’s 
decision, including certification of a 
trade union, is not open to judicial 
review, unless the Court determines 
that the Board’s error goes to jurisdic- 
tion as opposed to an error within its 
jurisdiction. The decision of the 
Board as to who are employees and 
who are employers is a finding solely 
within the jurisdiction of the Board 
and is “final and conclusive” and not 
open to judicial review: Labour Re- 
lations Board et al. v. Traders’ Service 
Ltd. (1958) S.C.R. 672. 


Mr. Justice Hall noted, however, that 
Mr. Justice Bull limited the effect of S. 
65(3) by holding that the word “vary” 
in the section “cannot be used as an 
excuse for bringing retroactively into be- 
ing a new unit of employees for which 
the union stands: certified 9275) .".3Mr: 
Justice Hall disagreed with this interpre- 
tation. He could not read the Section as 
narrowing the plain meaning of the 
word “vary”. He pointed out that this 
word is defined in the Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary as: “to cause to change or 
alter; to adapt to certain circumstances 
or requirements by appropriate modifica- 
tions.” Nor did he accept the view that 
the word “vary” could not apply retroac- 
tively. In his view, its meaning is not as 
limited as this; and circumstances will 
frequently arise where it must have a 
retroactive effect. The case at bar was a 
classical example. 


Supreme Court Decision 


The Supreme Court of Canada held 
unanimously that the Board had jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the application to vary; 
that nothing in the record or in the 
affidavits showed that it lost jurisdiction 
for any of the reasons which the law 
recognizes as ousting jurisdiction, i.e., 
bias, interest, fraud, denial of natural 
justice or want of qualification. The 


Supreme Court allowed the appeal and 
upheld the validity of the four amending 
orders issued by the Board on February 
13, 1963, pursuant to Section 65(3) of 
the B.C. Labour Relations Act. Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union of America, Local 468 et 
al. vy. White Lunch Limited et al., CCH, 
Canadian Labour Law Reporter, para. 
14,110; (1966) 55 W.W.R. Part 3, p. 129. 


ONTARIO COURT OF APPEAL 


On November 11, 1965, the Ontario 
Court of Appeal dismissed appeals from 
four orders of Mr. Justice King of the 
Ontario High Court dismissing applica- 
tions for the appointment of arbitrators 
under Section 8 of the Ontario Arbi- 
trations Act. The Court of Appeal held 
that the federal Act constituted a com- 
plete code for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes that come within its juris- 
diction, and that provisions are made 
therein for remedies available to an ag- 
grieved party where the other party vio- 
lates any provisions of the Act. Conse- 
quently, resort to the provincial statute is 
unwarranted. As the federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides not only for the enforcement of 
provisions of the collective agreement, 
but also for a means of correcting any 
deficiency in the agreement, the Ontario 
Arbitrations Act is not applicable. 


Circumstances of the Dispute 


Local 91 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America 
was certified on July 27, 1964, by order 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
as bargaining agent for the employees of 
Taggart Service Limited, a company 
operating a trucking business in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Fol- 
lowing the certification order, the union 
and the company became bound by the 
terms of a collective agreement dated 
March 1, 1963, as amended by an order 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
dated November 16, 1964. 


The agreement provided that, when a 
dispute arises between an employee and 
the company, or between the union and 
the company, a board of three arbitra- 
tors shall be appointed, one to be select- 
ed by each party to the agreement and 
the third to be selected by the two so 
appointed. Certain disputes having aris- 
en, the union and some employees con- 
cerned appointed a nominee to a board 
of arbitration in each case, but the com- 
pany failed to do so. Neither the collec- 
tive agreement nor the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes _ Investigation 
Act—the Act that governed the parties 
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since the company was the operator of a 
trucking business in Ontario and Que- 
bec—provided for the appointment of 
an arbitrator if either party failed or 
refused to appoint one. Applications were 
made to a judge of the High Court for 
orders under the Ontario Arbitrations 
Act appointing an arbitrator in each of 
the cases. These applications were dis- 
missed on the ground that resort could 
not be had to the Arbitrations Act but 
must be confined to the Industrial Re- 
lations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
Upon appeal, the issue before the Court 
of Appeal was whether the provisions of 
S. 8(2) of the Arbitrations Act—em- 
powering a judge to appoint an arbitrator 
in default of appointment by one of the 
parties—apply to an arbitration arising 
out of collective agreements entered into 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 

There were four appeals in the case at 
bar. One was by two members of Local 
91, acting on behalf of all members of 
the Local, and the other three were by 
individuals. 

The appellants submitted, as they did 
before Mr. Justice King of the Ontario 
High Court, that the Ontario Arbitra- 
tions Act is procedural legislation, which 
may be invoked to enforce a right creat- 
ed by federal law; and that, unless it is 
considered to be such, the provisions 
regarding arbitration in the federal Act, 
under the circumstances of the case at 
bar, become meaningless. 


Federal Jurisdiction 


Mr. Justice McGillivray, rendering the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, noted 
that the parties concerned accepted the 
fact that the industrial relations between 
the company and its employees were 
matters which fell within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of Parliament (ss. 
91(29) and 92(10) (a) of the B.N.A. 
Act). It was pursuant to such powers 
that the federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act was passed. 
When the scope of the Act was discussed 
by all members of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Re Validity of Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
(L.G. 1955, p. 952), Mr. Justice Rand 
stated: “The jurisdiction to exercise the 
machinery provided by the Act must 
include the power to adjust, compulsori- 
ly if necessary, the civil rights involved.” 

Provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act relevant 
to the appeals at bar were: Ss. 2(1) (d), 
in 13.1919(1), "(2),." G3), 42, 44, 46, 
under Part I of the Act, and, in Part IT, 
Ss, 53(h). 

In the 
McGillivray, 


opinion of Mr. Justice 
the question before the 
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Court had to be answered from an ex- 
amination of the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, particularly those men- 
tioned above. If the federal Act included 
in its provisions a means to provide a 
remedy when a party to a collective 
agreement failed to appoint a nominee 
to a board of arbitration, there could be 
no grounds for seeking recourse to a 
provincial statute. Only if the Act did 
not so provide does the question arise 
whether the application to appoint an 
arbitrator by the court under the provin- 
cial Arbitrations Act concerns a matter 
procedural or substantive in its nature. 


Complete Code Provided 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
McGillivray, Section 19 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
is both comprehensive and clear, and 
provides a complete code for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes that come 
within its jurisdiction. Section 19(1) 
stipulates that the collective agreement 
shall contain a provision for a final 
settlement, without stoppage of work, of 
all differences between the parties or 
persons bound by the agreement; s. 
19(2) specifies that where an agreement 
fails so to provide, the Board, upon an 
application by either party, may pre- 
scribe a provision for such purpose; and 
s. 19(3) provides that all parties shall 
comply with the provisions of final set- 
tlement. 


Further, Mr. Justice McGillivray stat- 
ed that the union believed the collective 
agreement of March 1, 1963 did not set 
out provisions for final settlement of 
union grievances as distinct from em- 
ployees’ grievances, and therefore ap- 
plied to the Board for a term to be 
inserted in the collective agreement to 
make this adjustment. The application 
was granted by the Board on November 
16, 1964 and an order was made to 
insert such a term in the agreement. 

According to Mr. Justice McGillivray, 
the union could ask for a _ further 
amendment to provide for appointment 
of an arbitrator by the Board, or by the 
Minister, where either party failed, upon 
request, to do so. But the recourse of the 
parties under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act is not 
limited to s. 19 alone. Section 44(1) 
provides that any person claiming to be 
aggrieved because of an alleged violation 
of any provision of the Act may make a 
complaint to the Minister, who may au- 
thorize prosecution of the offending 
party under s. 46(1). In fact, such an 
application was made relating to the 
complaints of the appellants, Etmanski, 


Brule, Wynn and McKinnon, and sum- 
monses on their behalf had been issued, 
and the matter was pending in Magis- 
trate’s Court. Further, s. 67(c) of the 
Act gives the Governor in Council the 
power to make regulations “generally for 
carrying any of the purposes or provi- 
sions of this Act into effect.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
McGillivray, the parties to the appeals at 
bar were not without recourse to a 
remedy under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and the 
Act itself contained provision for the 
enforcement of provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement, and, where this agree- 
ment proves deficient in any respect, 
means are provided for its correction. In 
other words, the federal Act provides 
completely for final settlement of all 
differences between the parties, thus ob- 
viating the need for work stoppages. 


Provincial Legislation Not Applicable 


Further, Mr. Justice McGillivray stat- 
ed that the provisions in the Act for 
compulsory arbitration of differences be- 
tween those bound by the terms of the 
collective agreement were substantive in 
character rather than procedural. Such 
provisions relate to the very purpose and 
intention of the Act. A reading of the 
Act as a whole, including those sections 
regarding certification, strikes and lock- 
outs, confirms this view. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
McGillivray, it was unrealistic to decide, 
in the light of these facts, that some part 
of the arbitration process is nevertheless 
procedural in character and that relief 
can be sought under a provincial enact- 
ment; therefore, no relief could be grant- 
ed on those grounds. The issue at bar 
was one that is exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
and the hesitance of Parliament to legis- 
late to the limit of its powers does not 
confer on a provincial Legislature the 
right to do so. In this respect, Chief 
Justice Rinfret of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Re Minimum Wage Act of 
Saskatchewan (L.G. 1948, p. 631) stat- 
ed: 

Postal Service is exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada, and any encroachment on the 
subject by provincial legislation must 
be looked upon as being ultra vires, 
whether Parliament has or has not 
dealt with the subject by legislation. 


Mr. Justice McGillivray added that 
provincial legislation could, by reference 
or adoption, be made a part of this 
federal Act. But Parliament has not seen 
fit to do so. On the contrary, it has made 
it sufficiently clear, in the sections re- 
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ferred to, that all controversial issues 
between the parties are to be settled 
under the direction of its Act and the 
Board established thereunder. 

Further, Mr. Justice McGillivray 
pointed out the difficulties that would 
arise if the Court would allow the ap- 
peals at bar. Were it possible to refer to 
the individual arbitration Acts of the 
provinces, there would be no uniformity 


in the administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


Decision of the Court of Appeal 


The Court of Appeal dismissed the 
appeals and upheld the decision of the 
Ontario High Court, to the effect that 
the Ontario Arbitrations Act is not ap- 
plicable to the arbitration proceedings 


under the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Re Etmanski and Taggart Service 
Limited; Re McKinnonand_ Taggart 
Service Limited; Re Wynn and Taggart 
Service Limited; Re Etmanski et al. and 
Taggart Service Limited (1966) 54 
D:L. R= (2d) Part3; pr e210; CCH 
Canadian Labour Law Reporter, Para. 
14,099. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Quebec, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island amend minimum wages 


Manitoba issues new wage schedules for construction industry 


Alberta revises construction safety rules 


An order respecting industrial radiog- 
raphy operations, and amendments to 
the regulations for ships’ officers and 
crews were issued by the federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In Nova Scotia, minimum hourly rates 
were increased by 5 cents, effective from 
June 1. 

In Prince Edward Island, a new mini- 
mum wage order for men increased the 
general minimum from $1 to $1.10 an 
hour. 

In Manitoba, three new wage sched- 
ules for the construction industry went 
into force on May 1, increasing rates 
for some occupations. 

Comprehensive new safety regulations 
for the construction industry were issued 
by the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 


FEDERAL 


Atomic Energy Control Act 


The Atomic Energy Control Board 
has made an Order Respecting Industrial 
Radiography Operations, which was ga- 
zetted on March 23 as SOR/66-128. 

The Order provides that no person 
may perform an industrial radiography 
operation using a radioactive prescribed 
substance unless he: 

(a) has been certified as a junior 

industrial radiographer or a senior in- 

dustrial radiographer in accordance 
with the provisions of the current 
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Standard for Certification of Indus- 
trial Radiographic Personnel, issued as 
Standard 48-GP-4 by the Canadian 
Government Specification Board; or 


(b) is working under the direct 
supervision of a person who has been 
so certified as a junior or senior indus- 
trial radiographer. 


At least one certified senior industrial 
radiographer must be employed at each 
place of business at, or from which, 
industrial radiography operations involv- 
ing the use of more than two sources of 
radioactive prescribed substances at one 
time are carried out. 

The Board may grant 
from these provisions. 


exemptions 


Financial Administration Act 


The regulations under the Financial 
Administration Act governing — ships’ 
officers and crews employed on ships 
owned or chartered by the federal 
Government were amended to bring 
provisions respecting holidays and vaca- 
tions into line with those in the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code. 

The new provisions were gazetted on 
April 13 as SOR/66-159 and SOR/66- 
L6le 


ALBERTA 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


Amendments to the regulations under 
the Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


Act governing the design, fabrication 
and installation of boilers and pressure 
vessels were gazetted as Alta. Reg. 
52/66 on February 15, and went into 
force on the date of publication. 

Among other changes, the section list- 
ing the standards governing the design, 
construction and inspection of boilers 
and pressure vessels and attachments 
was amended to adopt the latest editions 
of certain C.S.A., A.S.A. and T.E.M.A. 
codes adopted earlier. Two new codes 
were also added—A.S.A. B.31.3—1962, 
Petroleum Refinery Piping and A.S.A. 
B.31.5—1962, Refrigeration Piping. 

Designs for proposed boilers and pres- 
sure vessels must now be registered in 
accordance with the latest edition of the 
C.S.A. code for boilers and pressure 
vessels (B.51-1965). Similarly, welding 
procedures must also be approved and 
registered in accordance with this edition 
of the code. 

Refrigeration plants not exceeding 50 
tons are now included among the plants 
exempted from the requirement to regis- 
ter designs, unless ordered by the Chief 
Inspector. 

Some new classes of pressure vessels 
have been exempted from the provision 
requiring the annual registration of all 
boilers and pressure vessels in operation. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New construction safety regulations 
issued by the Alberta Workmen’s 
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Compensation Board went into force on 
March 1. 

Before the final draft was published, 
the Board had consultations with rep- 
resentatives of more than 200 employer 
associations and labour groups. It also 
considered specifications and safe prac- 
tices recommended by such groups as 
the National Safety Council. 

The new regulations are quite compre- 
hensive. One, Alta. Reg. 62/66, applies 
to building, construction and demolition; 
the other, Alta. Reg. 63/66, covers 
trenching, excavating, tunnelling and 
shaft sinking. 

The two sets of regulations have a 
number of common provisions, some of 
which are similar to provisions in new 
safety rules issued within the past year 
for gas and oil wells and for grain 
elevators, flour mills and related plants 
(L.G. Dec. 1965 p. 1207; June 1966 p. 
312). Among other matters, these provi- 
sions lay down the responsibilities of 
employers, supervisors and workmen for 
safety in the workplace; specify the per- 
sonal protective equipment to be provid- 
ed by employers, and set out standards 
for safety belts and nets and for breath- 
ing and rescue equipment. Other matters 
covered include: first aid, transportation 
of workmen, machinery and mobile 
equipment and winching operations. 
There are also general safety precautions 
and housekeeping rules. 

Besides the more general provisions 
referred to above, the new regulations 
include detailed technical provisions de- 
signed to protect construction workers 
against particular hazards. For example, 
the regulations governing building, con- 
struction and demolition lay down gen- 
eral rules for material hoists as well as 
specific requirements for tower and shaft 
hoists, chimney hoists used to raise or 
lower workmen, roofers’ hoists and port- 
able hoists. 

In addition to a number of general 
rules for scaffolds covering such matters 
as design, grade of lumber, handrails, 
planks, etc., these regulations set specific 
standards for 10 types of scaffolds. 

Three other sections deal with boat- 
swain chairs, suspended cages and ele- 
vated cages mounted on mobile equip- 
ment. One of the new provisions makes 
it compulsory for a person working in a 
boatswain chair or a suspended cage to 
wear a Safety belt attached to a life-line. 

Other sections of these regulations 
specify the precautions to be observed 
with respect to temporary floors and 
temporary heating devices. 

The safety measures to be taken when 
demolition work is carried on include: 
—the removal of all glazed sash and 
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doors and other glass before work is 

started; 

—disconnection of all utilities prior to 
demolition; 

—fencing of areas where material js 
being dropped and the posting of 
warning signs around such areas. 

A section of the regulations governing 
trenching, excavating, tunnelling and 
shaft sinking is intended to protect work- 
men against cave-ins. One _ provision 
stipulates that, in trenches five feet or 
more in depth, temporary protective 
structures must be installed or the walls 
of the trench must be cut back. 

Whenever temporary protective struc- 
tures are required in trenches more than 
20 feet deep, they must be designed by a 
professional engineer with an Alberta 
licence. Also, the structure must be used 
in accordance with the engineer’s 
specifications. 

Upon request, an employer must sub- 
mit the design and specifications of any 
temporary protective structure for ap- 
proval. 

Standards for shoring and bracing of 
trenches 20 feet or less in depth are 
contained in two tables, one applicable to 
trenches not more than 42 inches wide 
and the other to wider trenches. In these 
tables, minimum lumber sizes and max- 
imum spacing requirements are specified. 
Three types of soil are also taken into 
account—hard solid soil, soil likely to 
crack and crumble, and sandy or loose 
soil. 

These regulations also contain special 
safety rules for tunnels and shafts and 
for bell hole operations. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Civil Service Act 


An average work week of 40 hours 
was established for employees of the 
British Columbia Ferry Authority who 
are not classified as clerical or adminis- 
trative workers. Working hours may be 
distributed throughout the year by the 
Authority on a shift basis, in accordance 
with the traffic requirements of the 
service. 

Issued under the Civil Service Act, the 
new regulation was gazetted on March 3 
as B.C. Reg. 47/66. 


MANITOBA 
Construction Industry Wages Act 
Three new schedules under the 


Construction Industry Wages Act fixing 
minimum wages and standard weekly 
hours for construction workers in 
Manitoba went into force on May 1, 
replacing schedules issued last year. 
One applies to the heavy construction 
industry, one to building construction in 


Greater Winnipeg, and the third to build- 
ing construction in rural Manitoba. 

Heavy Construction. As before, the 
schedule for the heavy construction in- 
dustry (Man. Reg. 32/66) applies 
throughout the entire province. It sets 
only five rates, four of which are higher 
than those in last year’s schedule. 

The rate for crane operators hoisting 
on building construction and demolition 
has been increased from $2.25 to $2.50 
an hour. Mechanics and welders working 
on heavy equipment and dragline, shoy- 
el, backhoe, clamshell, grade-all and 
piledriver operators, must now be paid 
at least $2.05 an hour. 

The minimum for operators of equip- 
ment and tractors with attachments not 
otherwise specified is now $1.75 an 
hour. This rate also applies to truck 
drivers, except those hauling materials to 
the work site. 

The rate for labourers and other per- 
sons working in unclassified jobs has 
been increased by 15 cents to $1.55 an 
hour. The minimum for watchmen and 
flagmen remains $1.05 an hour. 

The above minimum rates are again 
based on a standard work week of 60 
hours, and time and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of the weekly limit. During the 
period from November 1 to April 30, 
however, the standard work week in 
Metropolitan Winnipeg will be 48 hours 
instead of 60. 

Building Construction—Greater Win- 
nipeg. The new schedule for employees 
in building construction in Greater 
Winnipeg (Man. Reg. 34/66) sets rates 
for 21 occupational categories, some with 
sub-divisions, including certified trades- 
men and their helpers, skilled and un- 
skilled labourers, and watchmen and 
flagmen. The regular work week is 40 
hours, except for four categories. 

Most rates are higher than those in 
last year’s schedule. A minimum of 
$3.40 an hour is set for journeymen 
electricians, with provision for an in- 
crease to $3.55 an hour on November 
1, 1966. The minimum for journeymen 
plumbers, pipefitters and welders, and 
for millwrights is $3.39 an hour, increas- 
ing to $3.48 an hour on November 1, 
1966. Minimum hourly rates for brick- 
layers and stonemasons, for plasterers 
and for journeymen painters, decorators 
and paperhangers are now $3.20, $3.00 
and $2.60, respectively. 

Rates for skilled labourers are $2.15, 
$2.25 or $2.35 an hour, depending on 
the type of work performed, and are to 
be increased by 5 cents on September 1. 
The minimum for general construction 
labourers is $2.05 an hour, increasing to 
$2.10 an hour on September 1. Men 
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whose jobs are not classified are to re- 
ceive at least $1.65 an hour. All of these 
rates are based on a regular work week 
of 424 hours. 

Watchmen and flagmen must now be 
paid $1.15 an hour instead of $1.05, and 
they are now deemed to have a regular 
work week of 48 hours, and are there- 
fore entitled to overtime for any excess 
hours worked. 


A new feature is that special rates are 
now set for students employed during 
the summer season (May 1 to September 
15). Students over 18 years must be paid 
not less than $1.50 an hour, with a 
minimum of $250 a month. Those under 
18 years are to receive at least $1.25 an 
hour, with a minimum of $200 a month. 
These rates are based on a regular work 
week of 40 hours, and are payable only 
if the employer has registered the stu- 
dents with the Department of Labour 
within 14 days of beginning of employ- 
ment. The regulations further provide 
that regular construction employees are 
not to be replaced by students employed 
at the reduced rates. 

Building Construction—Rural Mani- 
toba. The rural building construction 
wage schedule (Man. Reg. 31/66) is 
in two parts. 

Part I, which applies in all sections of 
rural Manitoba except the cities of 
Brandon, Flin Flon and Portage la 
Prairie, provides for only three rates for 
all crafts or occupations—$1.85 an hour 
for journeymen, $1.55 an hour for help- 
ers and $1.35 an hour for labourers. 
These rates, which are 10 cents higher 
than last year’s, are again based on a 
standard work week of 48 hours. 

Part IJ, which applies to building con- 
struction employees in Brandon, Flin 
Flon and Portage la Prairie, again fixes 
rates on an occupational basis. This 
year, however, rates are set for 14 
categories instead of 20, and there are 
fewer sub-divisions. 

Rates again range from $2.90 an hour 
for bridge and structural iron workers to 
$1.05 an hour for watchmen and flag- 
men, but some minimums have been 
increased. The minimum for bricklayers 
has been raised from $2.45 to $2.80 an 
hour, and the minimum for journeyman 
sheet metal workers from $2.25 to $2.50 
an hour. The rate for carpenters and for 
certified painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers is now $2.45 an hour. The rate 
for building Jabourers and for men 
whose jobs are not classified has been 
increased by 5 cents to $1.50 an hour. 

All of the rates in Part II, including 
those for watchmen and flagmen, are 
based on a standard work week of 48 
hours. 
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A new provision now permits the 
regular work week to be extended in 
work camps under certain conditions. If 
a work camp has been established and 
the construction workers employed 
therein do not have ready access to their 
homes, the Department of Labour, upon 
application by the management of the 
project and with the consent of the em- 
ployees concerned, may permit em- 
ployees in the camp to work up to 60 
hours in a week at straight-time rates. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Minimum Wage Act 

In Nova Scotia, amendments to the 
general minimum wage order and the 
three occupational orders increased 
hourly rates by 5 cents, effective from 
June 1, 1966. 

The minimum hourly rates now in 
effect are summarized below. 


General Minimum Wage Order 


Zone 1A 
Rate per Hour 

Experienced Male Female 

17 years of age and over 1.10 .85 
Inexperienced 

17 years of age and over; 

and persons from 14th 

birthday until 17th birth- 

Ca Yis ce e.oe e are 25 610 


Zone 1B 

Experienced 

17 years of age and over 1.00  .75 
Inexperienced 

17 years of age and over; 

and persons from 14th 

birthday until 17th birth- 

Cay tn. eae eee 85 60 


Zone 11 

Experienced 

17 years of age and over .90 _ .65 
Inexperienced 

17 years of age and over; 

and persons from 14th 

birthday until 17th birth- 

ch See ee ee: 1 ae. 


Order for Beauty Parlours 


Zone 1A 
Rate per Hour 
Experienced ) 2. Jo) 
Inexperienced 
Firstes- months eesnaee 
Second 3 months ............ oa 


Third 3 months 


Zone 1B 
Experienced, .s¢eew eet Mf: 
Inexperienced 
First#3monthss ee 
Second 3 months ............ 30 
Third) 32months#4.2...8- 55 


Zone 11 
EXpPerienced ma eeeeeee aes .65 
Inexperienced 
First#3; months (es. No set rate 
Second 3 months ............ 30 
Third Samontis5....0 45 


Note: Zone boundaries are the same 
in the general order and in the order for 
beauty parlours. Zone 1A consists of 
Halifax-Dartmouth and surrounding area 
(10-mile radius) and Sydney and sur- 
rounding area (10-mile radius). Zone 1B 
consists of New Glasgow and surround- 
ing area (10-mile radius); Truro, Am- 
herst and Yarmouth and surrounding 
area (5-mile radius). Zone 11 consists 
of all parts of the province not included 
in Zones 1A and 1B. 


Order for Logging and Forest Operations 
Time. workers .......0.... $1.05 an hour 


Order for Road Building and 
Heavy Construction 


All employees 1.0.00... $1.10 an hour 
ONTARIO 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


New regulations governing the train- 
ing and certification of electricians were 
gazetted as O. Reg. 72/66 on April 2, 
replacing regulations issued in October 
1964. 

In these regulations, the electrical 
trade is again designated as a certified 
trade; which means that certificates of 
qualification continue to be compulsory 
for persons engaged in this trade. A 
newcomer to the trade must register as 
an apprentice within three months. 

The trade is now divided into two 
branches instead of three—Branch 1, the 
trade of a construction and maintenance 
electrician; and Branch 2, the trade of a 
domestic and rural electrician. 

For purposes of these regulations, a 
construction and maintenance electrician 
means a person who lays out, assembles, 
installs, repairs, maintains, connects or 
tests electrical fixtures, apparatus, con- 
trol equipment and wiring for systems of 
alarm, communication, light, heat or 
power in buildings or other structures. 

A domestic and rural electrician is a 
person who performs the work of an 
electrician in the construction, erection, 
repair, remodelling or alteration of 
houses, multiple dwelling buildings with 
six or fewer units, or farm buildings, or 
who does maintenance work on elec- 
trical equipment in such structures. 

While attending full-time educational 
day classes at a Provincial Institute of 
Trades, apprentices must take the pre- 
scribed courses, the details of which are 
set out in Schedule 1, or an equivalent 
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course of training and instruction ap- 
proved by the Director of Apprentice- 
ship. The practical courses to be given 
by employers are set out in Schedule 2. 

The term of apprenticeship consists of 
five periods of 1,800 hours each in the 
construction and maintenance electrician 
branch of the trade, and four such peri- 
ods in the domestic and rural electrician 
branch. In each case, a period will be 
reduced to 1,600 hours, if an apprentice 
holds a Grade 12 Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. 

An electrician who holds a certificate 
of qualification in the domestic and rural 
electrician branch is entitled to a certifi- 
cate of qualification in the construction 
and maintenance electrician branch upon 
completion of an additional 2,000 hours 
of training and instruction, which must 
include a course of study approved by 
the Director. 

The minimum starting rate for an 
apprentice electrician is 40 per cent of 
the wages payable to a journeyman em- 
ployed by the same employer in the 
same branch of the trade, and with 
whom the apprentice is working. This 
rate must be increased by 10 per cent in 
each period to 80 per cent during the 
fifth period of training and instruction. 
While taking the additional training re- 
quired to qualify for a certificate in the 
other branch of the trade, a domestic 
and rural electrician must be paid not 
less than 80 per cent of the wages paya- 
ble to a construction and maintenance 
electrician. 

Other rules governing apprentice elec- 
tricians are laid down in the general 
regulations applicable to all apprenticea- 
ble trades (O. Reg. 279/64). 


As previously noted, certificates of 
qualification are compulsory in both 
branches of the trade. A certificate must 
be renewed annually. A person who 
previously qualified as a construction 
electrician or as a maintenance electri- 
cian under the previous regulations will 
be deemed to be the holder of a certifi- 
cate of qualification in the construction 
and maintenance branch of the trade. 


Neither the Act nor the new regula- 
tions apply to persons permanently em- 
ployed in an industrial plant at a limited 
purpose occupation in the electrical 
trade. 


Minimum Wage Act 


In Ontario, employees of small tele- 
phone companies with fewer than 300 
subscribers were exempted from the 
general minimum wage order by Ont. 
Reg. 101/66, gazetted on April 23. As a 
result, such employees are not entitled to 
the $1-an-hour minimum wage now in 
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effect in almost all industries and occu- 
pations in the province. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


A new general minimum wage order 
for men issued by the Prince Edward 
Island Labour Relations Board raised the 
minimum wage from $1 to $1.10. 

In addition to fixing a higher mini- 
mum wage, the new order provided for 
an extension of coverage. Unlike the 
previous order, which exempted persons 
under 21 years, the new order applies to 
employees 18 years and over. It also 
covers all civil servants who are eligible 
for membership in the Civil Service 
Association. 

The following classes of employees 
continue to be exempted: persons em- 
ployed in farming and fishing; workers 
engaged in the grading, bagging or pack- 
aging of potatoes on farm premises; stu- 
dents employed during the school term 
and outside regular school hours; regis- 
tered apprentices; and persons whose 
wages are fixed by an existing collective 
agreement under the Trade Union Act 
or the Industrial Relations Act. 

Some exceptions from the general 
standard are again provided. The mini- 
mum for male employees in food 
processing plants has been increased by 
10 cents to 90 cents an hour. A lower 
minimum wage is also payable to hand- 
icapped employees who are receiving 
financial assistance by reason of their 
disability. Such persons must, however, 
receive a wage that, together with the 
assistance, will be the equivalent of the 
prescribed minimum wage. 

The 60-day probationary period has 
also been continued. Employers are not 
obliged to pay the minimum wage to 
new employees, other than seasonal or 
casual workers, until 60 days from the 
date of hiring. 

The new order, which was approved 
by Minute in Council No. 230/66 on 
March 29, was gazetted on April 2 and 
went into force two weeks from date of 
publication. 


QUEBEC 


Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 

The regulations under the Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act re- 
specting construction yards and trenches 
were amended by a new provision re- 
quiring the labelling of safety helmets. 

Previously, the regulations had made 
it compulsory for all persons working on 
construction or demolition sites for pub- 
lic buildings, industrial establishments, 
and in trench excavations four feet or 


more in depth, to wear safety helmets 
made of an approved material. 

The new regulation provides that, 
effective June 1, 1966, all safety helmets 
sold in Quebec must bear a label certify- 
ing that the Canadian Standards As- 
sociation’s laboratories have verified that 
they have been manufactured in compli- 
ance with standards set by the relevant 
C.S.A. Code (Z94.1) and the Quebec 
Department of Labour. 

The new regulation was approved by 
O.C. number 571 and was gazetted April 
23, 1966. 


Minimum Wage Act 


The Minimum Wage Commission has 
amended Order 4, 1965, the general 
minimum wage order issued last Sep- 
tember, (L.G. Nov. 1965, p. 1098) with 
respect to overtime, call-in pay, pay 
statements and records. 

The general overtime standard re- 
mains one-and-a-half times the “going” 
rate for all hours in excess of 48 in a 
week, but there are more exceptions 
than formerly. One change is that the 
Commission has reverted to a_ policy 
followed before the last revision, and has 
exempted employees with a weekly wage 
in excess of the prescribed limits. 

Employees paid by the week, fort- 
night, month or year are now exempted 
if they receive at least $70 a week in 
Zone I and $60 in Zone II; other em- 
ployees are exempted if their normal 
weekly wage is at least $80 in Zone I and 
$70 in Zone II. 

The following other classes of em- 
ployees are excluded from the overtime 
provisions; watchmen and security guards; 
persons employed in fish processing 
plants; and seasonal workers engaged in 
the packing and freezing of perishable 
fruits and vegetables. Employees pres- 
ently governed by a collective agreement 
providing for a normal work week in 
excess of 48 hours are also excluded until 
the agreement expires. 

The provisions respecting pay state- 
ments and records have also been 
amended to take into account the 
changes in the overtime requirements. 
Employers are no longer obliged to re- 
cord the number of regular and overtime 
hours worked by employees paid by the 
week, fortnight, month or year who re- 
ceive at least $70 a week in Zone I and 
$60 in Zone II, nor to show these par- 
ticulars on earnings statements. 

The call-in pay provision also has 
been amended. It now provides that em- 
ployees who report for work in response 
to a call from the employer are entitled 
to at least three hours’ pay at the mini- 
mum rate, except students working part 
time. 
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National Employment Service 


April Placements Decrease by 8.2 Per Cent 
From Total In Same Month Last Year 


In April 1966, local offices of the 
National Employment Service reported 
86,900 placements, a decrease of 8.2 per 
cent from the number in April 1965. 
The month of April this year had one 
less working day than April 1965, and 
this factor, along with a reduced number 
of placements on projects under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program in the Quebec region, was 
reflected in the national total. 

The regional distribution of place- 
ments during April 1966, and the per- 
centage changes from April 1965, were: 








Atlantic 6,000 —12.6 
Quebec 23,700 —20.0 
Ontario 28,700 — 5.0 
Prairie 17,800 — 1.0 
Pacific 10,800 + 6.8 
CANADA 86,900* — 8.2 





Regular placements (those where em- 
ployment is expected to last for more 
than six working days) totalled 65,900, 
a decrease of 8.0 per cent from the 
April 1965 total. The ratio of regular 
placements to total placements, however, 
increased fractionally. 


The cumulative total of all placements 
for the first four months of 1966 was 
332,700. This was the second highest 
figure for the period since 1945 and a 
decrease of only 0.5 per cent from the 
record total in the same period last year. 
Regional distribution of cumulative 
totals and the percentage changes from 
1965 were: 





Atlantic 22,800 — 1.6 
Quebec 89,600 —12.3 
Ontario 115,300 + 0.9 
Prairie 62,000 + 69 
Pacific 42,900 17.1 
CaNaDA 332,700* — 0.5 





Placements of male workers amounted 
to 62,100, a decrease of 8.3 per cent 
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from the number in April 1965. The 
largest part of the decrease in regular 
placements of men occurred in the 
Quebec region; increases were recorded 


By the staff of National Employment Service, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


in the Prairie and Pacific regions. Re- 
gional distribution of monthly and 
cumulative male placements, and the 
percentage changes from 1965 were: 











April 1966 Jan.-April 1966 
Atlantic 4,300 — 8.6 16,400 + 0.3 
Quebec 17,800 —21.5 64,500 —13.7 
Ontario 19,400 — 6.7 75,700 — 2.8 
Prairie 13 ,000sjet 25 43,600 +11.3 
Pacific 1100 9 eit 11-0 31,400 +23.3 
CANADA 62,100* — 8.3 231,400 — 0.8 





Female placements totalled 24,800, a 
decrease of 8.1 per cent from the April 
1965 total; all regions reported fewer 
placements. More than half the decrease, 


however, was in casual placements. The 
April distribution of female placements 
and the percentage changes from 1965 
were: 








April 1966 Jan.-April 1966 
Atlantic 1,700 —21.3 6,500 — 6.0 
Quebec 5,900 — 8.6 25,100 — 8.6 
Ontario 9,300 — 1.0 39,700 + 8.6 
Prairie 4,900 — 9.5 18,500 — 2.1 
Pacific 3,000 — 2.7 11,500 + 3.0 
CANADA 24,800 — 8.1 101,200*%...--003 


Placements involving more than one 
area (transfers-out) totalled 3,300, an 
increase of 100 from the number in 
April 1965. The proportion of such 
placements to all placements increased 
from 3.3 per cent in April 1965 to 3.8 
per cent in April of this year. During the 
period January to April 1966, such 
placements totalled 12,800, an increase 
of 9.4 per cent from the total during the 
comparable period of 1965. Regional 
distribution of transfers-out in April, 
together with the total for the first four 
months, was: 


April 1966 Jan.-April 1966 





Atlantic 300 1,100 
Quebec 700 3,400 
Ontario 900 3,900 
Prairie 300 1,100 
Pacific 900 3,300 

CANADA 3,300* 12,800 


Employers notified the local offices of 
the National Employment Service of 
123,800 vacancies during April 1966. 
This was a decrease of 5.9 per cent from 
the number in April 1965 but an in- 
crease of 3.1 per cent over the average 
for the month during the past five years. 

Vacancies for men, at 84,300, de- 
creased by 5.5 per cent and vacancies 
for women, 39,400, by 6.9 per cent 
from the totals in April 1965. The 
cumulative total of vacancies for the first 
four months of the year, however, was 
455,300, an increase of 1.1 per cent over 
last year’s corresponding total. This was 
the highest number recorded for any 
comparable period since 1947, and was 
15.8 per cent higher than the January- 
April average during the previous five 
years. 





* Discrepancies attributable to rounding. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


Number of claimants lowest since March 1953 


Claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit on March 31 numbered 
498,000, which was 40,000, or 7.6 per 
cent, less than the total of 539,000 at the 
end of March 1965. It was the lowest 
March total since 1953. 


The total for March this year was 
made up of 355,400 regular, and 142,- 
600 seasonal benefit claimants. The de- 
cline from the year before was divided 
almost equally between both classes of 
claimants, and the rate of decline was 
thus somewhat larger for seasonal than 
for regular claimants. Lower totals in 
both classes reflect continued improve- 
ment in the economic situation. 

On February 28, 1965, there were 
530,500 claimants, of which 396,000 
were regular, and 135,000 seasonal. Not- 
withstanding the increase in the number 
of seasonal claimants in March, it was 
estimated that some 30,000 ceased to 
claim during the month. A considerable 
proportion of these withdrawals repre- 
sented exhaustion of benefit rights. 


The number of seasonal benefit claim- 
ants usually increases during March as 
persons who exhaust their regular benefit 
apply for an extension of benefit under 
the seasonal benefit provisions. It was 
estimated that between 100,000 and 
125,000 persons returned to work during 
March and ceased to claim benefit. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 159,000 initial and renew- 
al claims during March, which was the 
lowest figure for that month since 1952. 
Moreover, some 40,000 of the 121,400 
initial claims were from persons seeking 
re-establishment of credits and did not 
constitute separations from employment 
during the month. 

Claims in February totalled 150,300, 
of which nearly 30,000 were transitional. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
court of claimants at any given time inevi- 
tably includes some whose claims are in 
process. Claimants should not be interpre- 
ted either as “total number of beneficiaries” 
or “total job applicants.” 
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In March 1965, totals were 183,200 and 
45,000 respectively. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
Ciaries was estimated at 401,600 in 
March, compared with 440,600 in Feb- 
ruary and 470,700 in March 1965. 

Benefit payments totalled $46,200,000 
in March, $44,300,000, in February and 
$55,600,000 in March 1965. 

The average weekly payment was 
$24.98 in March, $25.14 in February 
and $24.86 in March 1965. 


Insurance Registrations 


On March 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,159,570 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund since April 1, 1965. 

On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 345,063, a decrease of 301 
since February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 10,309 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,970 were spot 


checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 1,084 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The  re- 
maining 2,255 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain be- 
nefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 421 cases, 
190 against employers and 231 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 698.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in March totalled 
$32,807,814.54+ compared with $32,- 
517,818.40 in February and $35,486,- 
973.59 in March 1965. 

1965. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $46,- 
156,729.13+ compared with $44,299,- 
219.43 in February, and $55,541,396.97 
in March 1965. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 
was $136,789,471.39.+ On February 28, 
it was $150,138,385.98, and on March 
31, 1965, it was $40,496,762.98. 


Decisions of the Umpire 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decisions were rendered under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act on 
January 14, 1966, and on February 10, 
1966, by the Umpire, Hon. Mr. Justice 
D. Kearney of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. The cases heard were CUB 
2559 and CUB 2566. 


CUB 2559 


The claimant filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on January 29, 1964 and 
registered for employment as an inspec- 
tor. He stated he had been employed as 
pipe inspector at an hourly rate of $2 
by a Montreal company at a job site in 
Welland, Ont., from 1947 to 1964. He 


was working short-time owing to lack of 
work, and was on call to work full time 
whenever needed. He said he was a 
resident inspector paid on salary until 
February 1963, at which time he was 
put on an hourly rate. He stated he 
would be willing to accept full-time em- 
ployment if it became available, even if it 
necessitated giving up his part-time job. 
He had no pension benefits from this 
company. The claim was allowed. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 

+Figures for March 1966 are subject to revi- 
sion. 
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The claimant declared earnings from 
the time of filing his initial claim to the 
time of filing his seasonal benefit claim 
on January 24, 1965. The amounts va- 
ried from $8 to $76 a week. He filed a 
seasonal benefit claim on the same date, 
and the claim was allowed. 


Statement by Claimant 


In a statement to the UIC office the 
claimant said that, effective March 1, 
1965, he would be paid a retaining fee 
of $100 a month by the Montreal com- 
pany. He also indicated his readiness to 
accept employment on a less than full- 
time basis, as long as it was not with 
a rival firm and did not interfere with 
his current employment. 


On March 10, 1965, the placement 
officer commented that the chances of 
placing the claimant were remote in view 
of his restrictions. 


In a further statement, the claimant 
indicated to the UIC office that though 
he was on call 24 hours a day, he could 
arrange his hours to take additional 
work. Nevertheless, he was informed 
by letter that he had been disqualified 
and benefit suspended from February 
1965 because the restrictive nature of 
his current work made the possibilities 
of placing him in employment remote. 
(Section 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed this decision to 
the board of referees, and his notice of 
appeal read: 


... it is wrong to assume that I am not 
available for spare-time work. I regis- 
tered for that in my first application, 
and in 12 months of bi-monthly regis- 
tering I have never been offered any 
work whatsoever. 


... my firm has very little work for 
me at present and have been good 
enough to give a small regular monthly 
sum to help me out, but this does not 
make me unavailable for other work. 
Industries today generally run three 
Shifts): 7 ates 5.910 elle mandmlslatomy. 
and I am available for any of these 
shifts. However, I am in my 68th year 
and it is rather doubtful if any firm 
would offer me a regular job, seeing 
that they are trying to retire their own 
staff before 65 years. 


My work is of a technical nature 
and requires a certain amount of 
metallurgical knowledge. I am compe- 
tent and available to give at least 6 to 
8 hours a day to any firm that re- 
quires my services until such time [as], 
if ever, my own firm requires more 
work from me. I have to have work to 
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supplement the small amount I am 
getting to. . . pay my way and live. 


On the reverse of the claimant’s ap- 
peal letter, the local office wrote that 
when the claimant came in to question 
his disqualification and appeal, he stated 
he had only worked nine hours in the 
past two weeks for the Montreal firm. 
“He now states the money he receives is 
. . . like a pension, [although] the com- 
pany has no pension plan.” 

A letter directed to the employer 
evoked the reply that the company was 
paying the claimant $100 a month and 
guaranteeing him 50 hours of work a 
month at $2 an hour. It was also in- 
dicated that this situation was to be 
reviewed when the claimant became 
eligible for the Old Age Pension. 


No Further Facts 


When the board heard the case, the 
claimant was neither present nor repre- 
sented, and no further facts were 
brought forth. The board found that the 
claimant had not proved he was availa- 
ble for work, and agreed with the place- 
ment oOfficer’s conclusion that the 
chances of placing the claimant were 
remote, in view of the restrictions. 

Subsequently, leave was granted to 
appeal to the Umpire, and the claimant’s 
notice of appeal read: 


Because your judgment did not con- 
sider certain factors, I put forward in 
my letter . . . that I was available for 
work, not necessarily inspection work, 
for at least 8 hours a day. The Act 
does not specify what shift a man has 
to be available [for], and I am, and 
have been, available for at least one 
eight-hour shift. Your statement that, 
owing to my present commitment, a 
firm would not likely accept my serv- 
ices, I have found to be incorrect. 

Jobs that I have applied for—and I 
might mention not at the instigation 
of the local office—I have [lost out 
on] owing to age. I have never been 
offered any kind of work whatsoever 
since I registered in 1964, and it is 
only in the last three months that my 
firm arranged to help me as has been 
Stated. . 


Considerations and Conclusions 


At the date of the disqualification, the 
claimant had been unable to find work 
for a period of a year. It would there- 
fore appear that the insurance officer 
and the board of referees were justified 
in finding that, in view of the conditions 
under which the claimant was prepared 
to work, he was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 54(2)(a) 
of the Act. 


As a consequence, I decide to dismiss 
the claimant’s appeal. 


CUB 2566 
(Translation) 


The claimant filed an application in 
July 1965 and registered as a general 
office clerk. He was employed as a clerk 
for a paper company from 1940 until 
June 18, 1965, when he was dismissed 
because of a strike of mill workers. At 
the time of his separation his weekly 
salary was $99.09. 

On July 14, 1965, he told the local 
office that he had been employed by the 
paper company to keep records. He was 
a member of Local 361 of the Office 
Employees’ International Union (AFL- 
CIO/CLC). When he went to work on 
June 21, 1965, there was a picket line 
and he returned home. He told the local 
Office: 


Our union has asked us to respect 
the picket line in order to avoid trou- 
ble and injuries to others. Thus I did 
not take part in the strike, and I did 
not take part in picketing. 


A summary of information on the 
general file revealed that Local 375 of 
the United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers (AFL-CIO/CLC), and Local 
352 of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), had been recognized 
as representing the plant employees of 
the paper company and its subsidiary. 
Both were covered by the same collec- 
tive agreement. Office workers were cov- 
ered by another collective agreement be- 
tween the company and Local 416 of the 
Office Employees’ International Union. 

Negotiations for renewal of the mill 
workers’ collective agreement began in 
April, 1965. When the two parties failed 
to reach an agreement, the case was 
submitted to a conciliator in June, 1965. 

In the meantime, on May 19, 1965, 
the workers of both unions voted 97.9 
per cent (Local 375) and 91.1 per cent 
(Local 352) for a strike if conciliation 
failed. 

After the breaking-off of negotiations 
on June 18, 1965, the employer named 
494 employees and requested the union 
representatives to authorize their cross- 
ing of the picket line. They were made 
up of watchmen, security employees, 
boiler-room employees, supervisors and 
several others in charge of the various 
departments. The unions agreed to issue 
permits to 60, mostly security em- 
ployees. 

On June 21, 1965, some 1,100 mill 
workers ceased work. Picket lines were 
established at three entrances to the mill 
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and offices. Both sides declared there 
was no violence. 


None of the 160 office employees at- 
tempted to cross the picket lines. The 
employer said that on June 18, 1965, he 
asked the chairman of the union repre- 
senting the office employees whether 
they would cross the picket lines. He 
was told that Local 416 of the Office 
Employees’ International Union would 
respect the picket lines. 


The employer said he had moved the 
hiring office (lumbering operations) to 
temporary premises outside the picket 
line. Employees assigned to this work 
were not officially advised of the move. 
The move is said to have been known to 
the employees, and on June 21, 1965, 
several went to the office. Four worked 
on June 21 and three on June 22, al- 
though there would have been work for 
all. 


A new collective agreement was 
signed on July 14, 1965, and normal 
Operations were resumed on July 19, 
1965. 


The insurance officer advised the 
claimant on July 23 that he was dis- 
qualified from benefit and that payments 
had been suspended from June 27, 1965. 
He added: 


You lost your employment as a 
result of a work stoppage attributable 
to a labour dispute at the factory, 
workshop or other premises where 
you were employed (Section 63 of the 
Act). Payments are therefore suspend- 
ed for the duration of the work stop- 
page—that is—until July 17, 1965, 
inclusive. 


The insurance officer presented evi- 
dence of the existence of a labour dis- 
pute and said it was evident that the 
work stoppage had a direct bearing on 
the labour dispute existing at the em- 
ployer’s premises. 

The claimant, he said, was an em- 
ployee of the paper company and lost 
his employment on June 18, 1965, be- 
cause of a complete work stoppage. The 
loss of his employment is, therefore, 
attributable to a labour dispute (CUB 
2S) 


The insurance officer said proof had 
not been established that the claimant 
was not participating, or financing, or 
directly interested in the labour dispute, 
and that he did not belong to a grade or 
class of workers that were participating 
in the labour dispute. The facts showed 
that none of the 160 office employees 
attempted to cross the picket line. For 
this reason, the claimant could not claim 
relief from disqualification provided in 
Section 63 of the Act. 
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The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on August 19, 1965, on the 
grounds that Section 63 of the Act did 
not apply in his case because, in his 
opinion, he fulfilled all the relieving con- 
ditions provided for in this section. 


In submitting the file to the board of 
referees, the insurance officer said the 
questions to be decided were: 


Did the claimant lose his employment 
as a result of a work stoppage attributa- 
ble to a labour dispute at the premises at 
which he was employed? 


If so, does he fulfil all the require- 
ments mentioned in Section 63(2) of the 
Act for relief from disqualification pro- 
vided in paragraph (1) of the same sec- 
tion? 

The board of referees upheld the 
claimant’s appeal in a unanimous deci- 
sion on September 22, 1965, that read: 


The board of referees considers it 
necessary to point out that the insur- 
ance officer considered the workshop, 
or the office where the claimant 
worked and the one where the work 
stoppage occurred, as one and the 
same workshop. This appears in the 
reasons for the decision of the insur- 
ance officer and probably explains the 
first question submitted to the board 
of referees. If the board of referees 
contented itself with replying “no” to 
the first question, there would be no 
need to reply to the second one, and it 
would be impossible to decide on the 
merits of the claimant’s claim... . 

The strike was declared by the em- 
ployees who were members of Local 
352 of International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers.... 

The claimant belonged to a group 
that was not interested in, or par- 
ticipating in, the dispute. He belonged 
to a separate branch of work carried 
on in separate premises and_per- 
formed in separate departments al- 
though in the same place. He, there- 
fore, should be considered within the 
meaning of paragraph 3 of Section 63 
as belonging to a separate factory or 
workshop. 

On the other hand, Local 416 of 
the Office Employees’ International 
Union instructed its members to re- 
spect the picket lines. As pointed out 
by the representative of the paper 
company, this was a sympathy strike, 
and the decision had been taken by 
the chiefs of the local and not by the 
claimant himself. 

The claimant has established suffi- 
cient proof that he was not indirectly 
financing the strike, because the strike 
concerned two different branches of a 


large organization. It also has been 
established that the claimant was not 
directly interested... . 

The question for the board of ref- 
erees to decide is not whether Local 
416, through its directors, was right in 
requesting its members to respect the 
picket lines, but rather whether the 
claimant under the circumstances 
should have, on his own initiative, 
attempted to cross the picket lines 
alone and to return to work alone. 
The answer is “no.” 

On the following grounds in the 
light of Section 63 of the Act and of 
the evidence: 

Whereas the work of the claimant 
and his workshop must be considered 
aS a separate workshop, within the 
meaning of Section 63(3), from the 
workshop at which the strike and the 
stoppage of work occurred; 

Whereas the claimant was not par- 
ticipating in, or financing, or directly 
interested in, the labour dispute that 
caused the stoppage of work; 

Whereas he does not belong to a 
grade or class of workers that includ- 
ed members who were employed at 
the premises at which the stoppage 
took place and were participating in, 
financing, or directly interested in the 
labour dispute; 

Whereas the claimant could not be 
expected under the circumstances to 
take the initiative of crossing the pick- 
et lines alone. 

The board of referees unanimously 
allows the appeal and decides that the 
claimant has fulfilled the requirements 
of Section 63 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and that he should not 
have been disqualified from benefits 
during this stoppage of work. 

On November 10, 1965, the insur- 
ance officer appealed to the Umpire. 
He wrote: 

In order to clarify the claimant’s 
union affiliation, his local is known 
either under number 361 or under 
number 416. Number 361 is the old 
number, whereas 416 is the new num- 
ber of the same local of the Office 
Employees’ International Union. This 
local of the union represents all the 
office employees of the establishment 
of this employer, whether they are 
engaged on matters concerning the 
mills, or on matters concerning lum- 
bering operations... 

The board of referees has specifi- 
cally recognized that the local of the 
Office Employees’ International Union 
instructed its members to respect the 
picket lines established by the strikers 
who were members of the United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers and 
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International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. The 
board of referees classified this deci- 
sion of the Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union as being a sympathy 
strike. 

The board of referees concluded 
that the work of the claimant and his 
workshop should be considered as a 
separate workshop, within the mean- 
ing of Section 63(3), from the work- 
shop at which the strike and the stop- 
page of work took place, since he 
belonged to the Office Employees’ and 
not to the two unions, the collective 
agreement of which was the subject of 
a dispute that had caused the strike. 
The board of referees concluded fur- 
ther that the claimant did not partici- 
pate in the dispute that caused the 
stoppage of work and that he does not 
belong to a grade or class of workers 
that included members who were em- 
ployed at the premises at which the 
stoppage took place and participated 
in the labour dispute. In its conclu- 
sions, the board of referees seems to 
have been strongly influenced by the 
consideration that the claimant could 
not be expected to take the initiative 
of crossing the picket lines alone. 


The board of referees did not cor- 
rectly apply the law to the facts of the 
case. 


The conclusion of the board of ref- 
erees that the claimant fulfilled the 
conditions of Section 63(3) so as not 
to be disqualified from benefits is er- 
roneous, being contrary to the facts, 
to the provisions of the Act and to the 
jurisprudence, for these reasons: 

Office work in connection with the 
operations of a business is not a sepa- 
rate branch of work commonly car- 
ried on as a separate business. On the 
contrary, it simply is work commonly 
accessory to the operations of that 
enterprise. Thus, the following work 
which was accessory to the operations 
of a business did not represent a sepa- 
rate branch of work commonly car- 
ried on as a separate business: an 


electric power station accessory to the 


operations of a sawmill (CUB-1265); 
the shipping division in a factory or 
plant (CUB-1332); and the mainte- 
nance division in a plant (CUB-2312). 

Section 63(3) of the Act does not 
relieve a claimant from disqualifica- 
tion from benefits, even if the division 
in which he is working is a separate 
branch of work commonly carried on 
as a separate business, if the participa- 
tion in the labour dispute extends to 
the division in which the claimant is 
working, for then the dispute extends 
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by participation to this division and, 
therefore, exists in this division. The 
office employees, including those that 
were engaged on matters concerning 
lumbering operations abstained from 
working pursuant to the directives of 
their own union and respected the 
picket lines of the striking workers. It 
is evident that there was participation 
on the part of the employees that 
worked in the division where the 
claimant was employed. 


The conclusion of the board of ref- 
erees to the effect that the claimant 
had proved the absence of participa- 
tion, both by him and by members of 
his grade or class of workers that 
worked at the same premises immedi- 
ately before the commencement of the 
stoppage of work, is also false, and 
contrary to the facts as admitted by 
the board of referees itself, as well as 
to jurisprudence. 


The board of referees has, as a 
matter of fact, itself admitted that the 
union of office employees had decided 
that its members would respect the 
picket lines and had even so advised 
the employer prior to the date of the 
strike. Moreover, the board of referees 
has admitted that the claimant and 
the other office employees in general, 
including the office employees engaged 
on matters concerning lumbering op- 
erations, had abstained from working, 
in accordance with the decision of 
their union to honour the picket lines. 
The board of referees even went as 
far as to conclude that this was a 
sympathy strike by the union of office 
employees. 


It is a principle well established by 
jurisprudence that abstention from 
work in order to respect a picket line 
is participation in a labour dispute, for 
this active form of support reinforces 
the position of the workers’ side in 
a dispute. 


The following decisions include exam- 
ples of participation by this method, 
under circumstances similar to this case: 

CUB-287—Where the Carpenters’ 
union had forbidden its members to 
cross picket lines of labourers on a 
building site; 

CUB-518—where an electrician had 
not crossed the picket lines of the la- 
bourers, because his union had forbid- 
den it; 

CUB-918—where workers of an 
automobile plant had abstained from 
crossing the picket line of the office 
employees; 

CUB-1019—where workers belonging 
to various trades had abstained from 


crossing the picket lines of the painters 
at various building sites; 
CUB-1059—where masons working 
for a subcontractor on the building site 
of a refinery had abstained from crossing 
the picket lines of the refinery workers; 


CUB-1623—where machinists engaged 
in carrying out a subcontract for the 
installation of turbines in the construction 
of a thermal power station abstained from 
crossing the picket lines of the truckers’ 
union, (L..Gw1 959; pa507): 


CUB-1686—where stationary engi- 
neers, the union of which had acknowl- 
edged and accepted the picket line of the 
union of electricians, had abstained from 
returning to work after the cancellation 
of the permit which the union of electri- 
cians had originally given them; 


CUB-1906—where workers from oth- 
er naval construction trades had re- 
frained from crossing the picket lines of 
maritime workers on strike [L.G. 1962, 
p. 232] (this decision includes as well a 
detailed review of established princi- 
ples); 

CUB-2107—where carpenters and 
other trades abstained from crossing the 
electricians’ picket lines on the building 
site of a university. 


The conclusion of the board of ref- 
erees to the effect that the claimant 
could not be expected to take the 
initiative of crossing the picket lines 
alone is possibly based on compassion- 
ate grounds, but is not based on provi- 
sions of the Act. Even if the claimant 
had been the only one to make all 
possible efforts to continue to work, 
this would not have been sufficient to 
avoid disqualification, since he became 
bound by the participation of the oth- 
er members of his grade or class un- 
der Section 63 (2) (b) (CUB 1740, 
1745, 2258). 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The reasons for appeal of the insur- 
ance officer are well founded in fact and 
in law. 

It would be contrary to the provisions 
of the Act itself and contrary to the 
jurisprudence established in the decisions 
mentioned by the insurance officer to 
conclude, as the board of referees did, 
firstly that the claimant “belonged to a 
separate factory or workshop” and sec- 
ondly that he did not participate in the 
labour dispute. 

These two points are clearly exposed 
in the reasons for appeal of the insur- 
ance officer, and since I agree with the 
main arguments of his statement, it will 
not be necessary to repeat them here 
in support of my decision to allow the 
appeal. 
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Cases Nos. 32 to 36 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Allows Four Claims Heard on April 18 


Five separate disputes, concerning loss 
of layover compensation, runaround of 
two pool engineers, the dismissal of a 
train crew, the penalizing of a yardman, 
and the question of the extension of an 
expiry date, were processed by the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
at hearings in Montreal on April 18. 

The one-man tribunal of Magistrate J. 
A. Hanrahan allowed four claims and 
refused one for arbitration. 

The five claims and the award of the 
arbitrator in Cases Nos. 32, B35 54535) 
and 36 are: 


CASE No. 32 


Dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (SD and 
PC Dept.) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over a_chef’s 
claim for layover compensation. 


A train to which a chef was regularly 
assigned arrived 11 hours and 30 min- 
utes late. The chef’s assignment, as 
outlined in the Operating Schedule, 
called for an assigned layover, 80 hours 
and five minutes, but because the train 
arrived late, the chef had a layover of 68 
hours and 35 minutes. He therefore 
claimed 11 hours and 30 minutes loss 
of layover compensation citing an 
article of the agreement reading: “Em- 
ployees required to forgo layover in 
order to perform road service will be 
paid on the following basis . . . reduction 
of layover by one hour—one and one- 
half hours will be paid; reduction of 
layover by two hours—three hours will 
be paid. . . after which up to 24 hours, 12 
hours will be paid.” 

The Company used a second article to 
deny the claim: “Employees delayed in 
return to home station. . .will, where 
trains are 24 hours or more late, be 
given extra layover or paid compensa- 
tion for the hours in excess of twenty- 
four.” This article came into the agree- 
ment following a conciliation board’s 
recommendation. 
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As recently as April 1, 1964, the 
Brotherhood had attempted to revise the 
agreement with a proposal for a “rule to 
provide compensation for late arrivals of 
trains at home or away from a home 
terminal.” At a meeting on April 20, 
1964, the general chairman said, “There 
are many instances where a man does 
not get paid. . .for late arrivals. We wish 
to alleviate this condition.” 

Although a settlement was reached in 
July, 1964, on other matters, the 
Brotherhood’s request for a change in 
this article was disallowed. 

The arbitrator believed that the words 
used in the first article were plain: 
“Employees required to forgo layover 
in order to perform road service. . .” 
There was no doubt that the chef was 
required to give up 11 hours and 30 
minutes of his layover period of 80 
hours and five minutes. It was also clear 
that this happened because he was re- 
quired to perform road service. 

The arbitrator contended that, no 
matter how the second article had been 
interpreted previously, there was nothing 
in it to refute the Brotherhood’s argu- 
ment. He believed that its wording could 
be reasonably interpreted only as provid- 
ing for additional compensation if ar- 
rival were delayed by 24 hours. There 
was nothing in the article to indicate that 
for anything less than 24 hours’ late 
arrival an employee who came within 
the provisions of the first article would 
lose any part of his layover time. 

The claim was therefore allowed. 


CASE No. 33 


Dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers over a run- 
around claim by two engineers. 


On two separate occasions a vacancy 
existed for a spare engineer, but the 
regular spare men were being used and 


were not available. Firemen were used to 
fill the vacancies, and two pool engineers 
who were eligible and available were 
overlooked. The two engineers submitted 
runaround claims under an article of the 
collective agreement governing engineers. 
The claims were declined by the Com- 
pany. 

The arbitrator pointed out that this 
conflict had overtones of a jurisdictional 
dispute between two Brotherhoods. He 
recalled a previous dispute in 1962 that 
had resulted in an amendment to the 
agreement between the Company and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. At that time the Board 
of Adjustment suggested that because 
there was no clear understanding between 
the parties as to the employee who should 
be called when a temporary spare engi- 
neer is required, they should confer to- 
gether and arrive at an understanding 
agreeable to both parties. 


The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
quoted that an article reading: “If 
runaround [avoidable], engineer will be 
entitled to 50 miles at minimum passen- 
ger rates.” He quoted a second article 
that stated: “Should there be no availa- 
ble pool engineers to fill pool vacancies, 
or spare engineers to fill necessary va- 
cancies, the senior qualified fireman will 
be used.” The Brotherhood spokesman 
contended that these two articles should 
govern in these circumstances. The sec- 
ond article did not mention “spareboard.” 

The Company claimed that the 
amendment to the agreement with the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen was concurred in by 
representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and that for this 
reason the wording of the new provision 
should prevail. This amendment reads: 
“When there are no engineers available 
on the engineer’s spareboard, and it is 
necessary to use a demoted engineer or 
qualified helper to protect an engineer’s 
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vacancy, such .. . men in pool and spare- 
board service . . . will be used in seniority 
order.” 

The Company based its refusal of the 
claims on the fact that the names of the 
two men did not appear on the spare- 
board. 

The Brotherhood produced copies of 
correspondence between officials of the 
Company and the General Chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. In a letter to the Assistant Man- 
ager, CPR Labour Relations, the 
General Chairman of the Atlantic and 
Eastern Regions gave his concurrence in 
the finalized provision of the third arti- 
cle, subject to “the clear understanding 
that fireman helpers will only be used to 
fill engineers’ vacancies when such as- 
signments cannot be filled by available 
engineers.” 

The arbitrator believed that if one 
considered the provisions of the second 
article of the agreement, it appeared that 
all those in pool service had priority 
over firemen, and the Company would 
have to have stronger evidence than the 
third article to substantiate its denial of 
the claims. 

The arbitrator contended that it could 
not be said that replacement of the two 
claimants “was unavoidable.” They were 
“pool engineers” and they were availa- 
ble. In the arbitrator’s opinion, there was 
“no necessity” to use others. The claims 
were therefore allowed. 


CASE No. 34 


Dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over the dismis- 
sal of a train crew. 


A conductor and two brakemen, who 
were part of a pool service, refused to 
switch six cars from a strikebound plant 
and were dismissed the following day. 

The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
acknowledged the fact that the em- 
ployees were at fault, but pleaded that 
the penalty was too harsh. He pointed 
out that on the following day, when 
strikers were milling around the plant, a 
crew who had refused to switch the same 
property were given a penalty of 20 
demerit marks against the conductor and 
10 demerit marks against each of the 
two brakemen. He also cited several 
similar incidents of insurrection resulting 
in demerit marks without dismissals. 

The Company drew the arbitrator’s 
attention to certain sections of the 
Railway Act concerning the rights of 
those receiving services from Canadian 
Pacific. If these rights were denied with- 
out good reason, the Company would 
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be responsible for damages. In the 
Company’s view, only the danger to life 
and limb could justify the action taken 
by the employees. 

Without condoning the behaviour of 
the employees, the arbitrator took into 
consideration their long unblemished rec- 
ord of employment with the Company 
and decided that the men should be 
allowed to return to their jobs. He urged 
that their records show a two-week sus- 
pension without pay from the date of the 
incident. He also insisted that they be 
paid from the completion of the suspen- 
sion period until the date of their return 
to employment, less any sum each may 
have earned in other occupations during 
that period. 


CASE No. 35 


Dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over the disci- 
plinary action imposed on a yard- 
man. 


When the view of an engineman was 
temporarily restricted by a curve, his 
yard engine collided with another en- 
gine. Contending that the accident could 
have been averted if the yardman had 
warned the engineman in time, the 
Company penalized the yardman with 10 
demerit marks and held him from ser- 
vice for four days. 

The yardman contended that when he 
first saw the approaching engine, he was 
not sure that it was on the same track. 
The moment he was certain, he shouted 
a warning to the engineer who immedi- 
ately applied his brakes; but the engine 
continued for one or two car lengths 
until the cars came into contact. The 
forward movement of the engine was 
less than one mile an hour. 

The crew of the other engine estimat- 
ed their speed at seven miles an hour, 
but an investigation revealed that their 
speed was closer to 12 miles an hour, a 
violation of the Uniform Code of 
Operating Rules which requires that trains 
travel at a restricted speed when using 
other than a main track. 

During the preliminary investigation, 
the Company had asked the yardman 
whether he believed the mishap could 
have been avoided if he had warned the 
engineman as soon as he sighted the 
other train. He answered that it was 
possible. 

The spokesman for the Brotherhood 
claimed that the question had been quite 
improper, that at the time, there were 
too many variables for the yardman intel- 
ligently to reach this conclusion. One im- 
portant factor was the unreliable evi- 


dence given by the other crew. He 
stressed an article of the Yard Rules that 
states: “An employee will not be disci- 
plined . . . until after investigation has 
been held and (his) responsibility estab- 
lished . . . and no employee will be 
required to assume this responsibility in 
his statement...” 

The Company spokesman said that 
the yardman was being disciplined be- 
cause he had failed to act according to 
another rule which states: “In case of 
doubt or uncertainty, the safe course 
must be taken.” Although he agreed that 
the excessive speed of the other engine 
was the “major contributing factor’ to 
the collision, he contended that this did 
not absolve the yardman from not taking 
the proper course of action. 


After a study of all the submissions, 
the arbitrator was convinced that the 
yardman’s explanation was not properly 
assessed, nor were the broad terms of 
the second rule conducive to a situation 
requiring an instantaneous decision. He 
believed there was no evidence to prove 
that the yardman had not been keeping a 
proper lookout. He said it would appear 
that the greater responsibility rested on 
the fireman who was also given the same 
penalty. In his opinion the yardman had 
been improperly questioned. Therefore 
he ordered that the demerit marks be 
expunged from the employee’s record 
and that he be paid for the four days he 
was held out of service. 


CASE No. 36 


Ex parte dispute between the 
Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany (Prairie Region) and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over 35 runaround claims submitted 
by various yardmen. 


Various yardmen at Winnipeg sub- 
mitted a total of 35 claims for not having 
been called to pilot a train’s diesel units 
between Union Depot and East Yard, 
Winnipeg. 

The Company claimed that this matter 
should have been barred from arbitration 
because it had not been presented within 
the time specified in the Collective 
Agreement and according to an article 
reading: “. The request for joint 
conference accompanied by the Broth- 
erhood’s contention and all relevant in- 
formation shall be submitted in writing 
within 60 calendar days from the date 
decision is rendered . . . otherwise the 
grievance shall become invalid. 


“A grievance which is not settled in 
such joint conference may be referred by 
either party to the Canadian Railway 
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Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1965. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp.99. 


2. CANADA. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. Rapport an- 
nuel, année financiére terminée le 31 mars, 1965. Ottawa, 
Imprimeur de la Reine, 1966. Pp.110. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONOM- 
ICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Labour Organizations in 
Canada, 1965. Fifty-fourth ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1966. Pp.102. 


4. CANADA. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. DIRECTION 
DE L’ECONOMIQUE ET DES RECHERCHES. Organi- 
Sations de travailleurs au Canada, 1965. Cinquante—qua- 
triéme ed. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1966. Pp.106. 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONOM- 
ICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Working and Living 
Conditions in Canada. 14th ed., May 1965. Prepared in 
consultation with the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp.95. 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL OF- 
FICE. Annual Abstract of Statistics. No. 102, 1965. London, 
HMSO, 1965. Pp.361. 


Business 


7. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Obstacles and Incentives to Private Foreign Investment, 
1962-1964; the Experiences of the Investors of Twelve 
Nations in Eighty-eight Countries. New York, 1965. Pp.137. 

Contents: Obstacles to investment. Obstacles and incen- 
tives provided by capital exporting countries. Local incentives 
affecting investment decisions. Recommendations by investors 
for increasing private foreign investment. Obstacles: Coun- 
try-by-country review [77 countries]. 


8. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Organization Structures of International Companies, by 
Harold Stieglitz. New York, 1965. Pp.145. 

Contains corporate organization charts of 42 companies 
in various countries. Includes charts showing “how the foreign 
Operations of these companies are organized and integrated 
with the parent company.” 
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9. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Selecting and Evaluating Distributors, by Roger M. Pegram. 
New York, 1965. Pp.181. 


Contents: Marketing through distributors. Conditions for 
selection. Finding and investigating outlets. Selection criteria. 
Wooing the prospect. Factors influencing evaluation. 
Evaluation criteria. Appendix: Manufacturers’ policy state- 
ments and sales agreements with distributors. 


Collective Bargaining 


10. FARMER, GUY. Management Rights and Union 
Bargaining Power; an Assessment of Supreme Court and 
NLRB Decisions. New York, Industrial Relations Counse- 
lors, 1965. Pp.31. 


A study of the effect of U.S. Supreme Court and National 
Labor Relations Board decisions on union bargaining power 
and the right of employers to manage their businesses. The 
author is a prominent lawyer specializing in labour law, and 
a former chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. 


11. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS. Collective 
Bargaining Agreements in the Federal Service, Late Summer 
1964. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp.90. 


Economic Policy 


12. GREAT BRITAIN. PLANNING ADVISORY 
GROUP. The Future of Development Plans; a Report. 
London, HMSO, 1965. Pp.62. 


Development plans involve the distribution of population 
and employment, communications, recreation, conservation, 
urban renewal, etc. This report contains a general review of 
development plans and considers urban, county and local 
plans. 


13. WILSON, GEORGE WILTON. Canada: An Appraisal 
of its Needs and Resources [by] George W. Wilson, Scott 
Gordon [and] Stanislaw Judek. Avec un commentaire par A. 
Breton. New York, Twentieth Century Fund; Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1965. Pp.1xx, 453. 

Prefatory matter in English and French. A discussion of 
Canad’s economic policy by three professors of economics. 


Employment Management 


14. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Employee Patent and Secrecy Agreements, by J. 
Roger O’Meara. New York, 1965. Pp.92. 

Describes the practices of 86 companies with respect to 
inventions of their employees, and to trade secrets. Ten 
agreement forms are reproduced in the appendix. 


15. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Measuring Salesmen’s Performance. New York, 
1965. Pp.134. 
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Partial Contents: Factors affecting sales performance. Sales 
analysis. Sales quotas. Sales-expense and profitability meas- 
ures. Personal observation. Improving salesmen’s efficiency. 
Contains 21 case studies. 


16. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. CANADIAN OFFICE. New Patterns in Compa- 
ny-paid Moving Expenses in Canada, by Allan Porter. 
Montreal, 1965. Pp.46. 

Examines the various methods used by companies to assist 
employees with their moving expenses. Information in the 
study is based on a survey of 110 companies. Contents: The 
problem of the unexpired lease. The problem of the house 
that is left behind. Helping an employee buy a house. 
Moving assistance for the new employee. Special assistance in 
remote areas. Moving expenses under collective agreements. 
Appendix: Company policy in the case of employee-request- 
ed transfer. 


17. PIGORS, PAUL JOHN WILLIAM. Personnel Ad- 
ministration, A Point of View and a Method, [by] Paul 
Pigors and Charles A. Myers. 5th ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. Pp.837. 


This textbook by two professors of Industrial Relations at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology covers various 
aspects of personnel management and includes 19 case illus- 
trations. 


Labour Organization 


18. JAMES, RALPH C. Hoffa and the Teamsters; a Study 
of Union Power [by] Ralph C. James and Estelle Dinerstein 
James. Princeton, N.J., Van Nostrand, 1965. Pp.430. 


The authors (husband and wife, and both professors of 
Economics at California universities) received permission 
from James Hoffa in 1962 to accompany and observe him 
while he conducted union business, and to consult Teamster 
records. The authors spent about 90 days with Mr. Hoffa 
over a 2-year period. They depict him as a powerful, very 
able, and extremely complex man. 


19. RIDEOUT, R. W. The Right to Membership of a 
Trade Union. London, University of London, Athlone Press, 
1963. Pp.243. 


A comprehensive survey of cases concerning the right of 
admission to trade union membership and the regulation of 
disciplinary proceedings with reference to judgements in 
Great Britain, United States, and some Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 

“The material . . . originally formed the basis of a thesis of 


the same title submitted in 1958 for the degree of 
Ph.D. . . . University of London.” 


Labour Supply 


20. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Report to the 
Government of Basutoland on the Manpower Situation. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp.59, iii. 

At head of title: ILO/TAP/Basutoland/R.1. International 
Labour Office. Expanded programme of technical assistance. 


21. INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 
ON ACTIVE MANPOWER POLICY, BRUSSELS, 1964. 
Active Manpower Policy; International Manpower Seminar, 
Brussels, 14th-17th April 1964: Final Report. Paris, Man- 
power and Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs Division 
[OECD] 1965. Pp.166. 


At head of title: International seminars, 1964-1. Supple- 
ment to the Final Report. Paris, 1964. Pp.207. 
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22. NEW YORK (STATE) DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. Charac- 
teristics of the Population and the Labor Force of New York 
State, 1956 and 1957; Statistics from a Special Population 
Survey. [New York] 1960-61. 2 volumes (in Dept. of 
Labour Library’s set). Vols. 1 & 2 issued as Special bulletin 
234-235 of the Dept. of Labor. 


Contents: v.l. New York State. v.2. New York City. 


Labouring Classes 


23. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
INTO CERTAIN MATTERS CONCERNING THE PORT 
TRANSPORT INDUSTRY. Final Report. London, HMSO, 
1965. Pp.131. Rt. Hon. Lord Devlin, chairman. 


The Committee examined the causes of a dispute in the 
port transport industry. They found that some of the causes 
for trouble were job insecurity among longshoremen, prefer- 
ential treatment for some longshoremen, employee irrespon- 
sibility, management defects, time-wasting practices, piece- 
work, overtime, welfare amenities and working conditions, 
and trade union organizational difficulties. 


24. NEW YORK (STATE) DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. Economic 
Effects of Minimum Wages: the New York State Retail 
Trade Order of 1957. [New York?] State of New York, 
Dept. of Labor, 1964. Pp.120. 


25. NORMAN, JOHN. Labor and Politics in Libya and 
Arab Africa. New York, Bookman Associates, 1965. Pp.219. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor Law 
and Practice in the Kingdom of Laos. Washington, GPO, 
1965. Pp.59. 


27. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Background Facts on 
Women Workers in the United States. Washington, 1965. 
Pp.15. 


Occupations 


5 


28. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Occumy 


pational Outlook Handbook; Employment Information on 
Occupations for Use in Guidance. [7th ed.] Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp.858. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Office of Manpower, 
Automation and Training [and others]. 


For most of the more than 700 occupations discussed in 
the Handbook information is given concerning the nature of 
work; where employed; training and other qualifications; 
employment outlook; earnings and working conditions; and 
where to go for more information. 


Research 


29. FERBER, ROBERT. Research Methods in Economics 
and Business [by] Robert Ferber [and] P. J. Verdoorn. New 
York, Macmillan, 1962. Pp.573. 


Partial Contents: Research as a tool of economic policy. 


Outline of research investigations. Establishing and quantify- 
ing economic relationships. The cross-section approach. — 
Special applications of the cross-section approach. Time: 


series analysis. Special applications of time series: demand 
analysis. Special applications of time series: economic mod- 
els. Forecasting. Coordinating research approaches: the com- 
plete marketing audit. 


| 


30. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. Federal 


Funds for Research, Development, and Other Scientific 
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Activities. v.14. Fiscal years 1964, 1965, and 1966. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1965. Pp.177. 


Statistics 
31. CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN STATISTICIANS. 


Report of the 13th Planning Session, 18-22 October, 1965. 
New York, United Nations, 1965. lv. (various pagings). 


32. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE. Improved Statistics for Economic Growth; a Com- 
pendium of Views and Suggestions from Individuals, Or- 
ganizations, and Statistics Users. Materials submitted to the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States. Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp.142. At head of title: 89th Cong., Ist sess. 
Joint Committee print. 


33. U.S. OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. Business 
Statistics, 1965; a Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business. Biennial ed. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp.262. 


Miscellaneous 


34. ASHLEY, CHARLES ALLAN. Canadian Crown 
Corporations, Some Aspects of Their Administration and 
Control [by] C. A. Ashley [and] R. G. H. Smails. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1965. Pp.360. 


This book studies “the structure of Crown corporations, 
the degree of autonomy they enjoy, their sources of capital 
and other funds, the disposition of profits and the meeting of 
deficits, and the means of parliamentary control.” Part 1 
examines Crown corporations in general; Part 2 deals with 


the four types of Crown corporations; and Part 3 contains 
detailed studies of five corporations. 


35. MUSSALLEM, HELEN KATHLEEN. Nursing Edu- 
cation in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp.139. 


A study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health 
Services. 


36. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CANADIAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Year-round Operation of 
the University; Supplement to the proceedings of the 1964 
annual meeting of the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and Colleges. Ottawa, Canadian Universities 
Foundation, 1965. Pp.181. Title in French: Fonctionnement 
de luniversité 4 l'année longue . . . English and French text: 
English, p.1-87; French, p.89-181. 


37. NEW YORK (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. In- 
come Distribution and Economic Welfare in New York State. 
New York, 1961. Pp. 168. 


38. PEARL, ARTHUR. New Careers for the Poor; the 
Non-professional in Human Service [by] Arthur Pearl and 
Frank Riessman. New York, Free Press, 1965. Pp.273. 

The authors propose a scheme whereby the poor will be 
hired and trained to help the poor in such fields as education 
and social work and community mental health programs. 


39. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. World Economic Survey, 
1964. Part I. Development Plans: Appraisal of Targets and 
Progress in Developing Countries. Part II. Current Economic 
Developments. New York, United Nations, 1965. Pp.326. 





Railway Arbitration Continued from page 390 


Office of Arbitration for final and bind- 
ing settlement . .. A request for arbitra- 
tion shall be made within 60 calendar 
days from the date decision is rendered 
in writing by the Assistant Vice- 
President, Labour Relations... 

“The time limits .. . may be extended 
by mutual agreement between the As- 
sistant Vice-President, Labour Relations, 
and tre General Chairman.” 

On December 6, 1965, the Assistant 
Vice-President, Labour Relations, noti- 
fied the General Chairman in writing 
that. . . “on the basis of the information 
supplied by the Brotherhood to date, all 
(the 35 claims submitted by yardmen) 
are denied. However, at the joint confer- 
ence, you stated that the Assistant 
Yardmaster and Yardmaster. » were 
instructed by the Company to ‘pilot’ the 
locomotives. You undertook to supply 
the Company with (signed statements. . . . 
We agree that if the statements were 
received, the claims would be further 
reviewed by the Company. . . provided 
(they) are received. prior to the 
expiration of the 60-day time limits. . .” 

On December 14, 1965, the General 
Chairman wrote to the Assistant Vice- 
Président, “. . . I wish to explain that I 
have undertaken to obtain signed docu- 
ments to the effect that the yardmasters 
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and assistant yardmasters involved had 
been instructed or requested to accompa- 
ny the movements referred to by super- 
visors and to perform what we contend 
to be piloting of those movements. I 
cannot accept the emphasis placed on 
the word ‘pilot’ as shown in your com- 
ment.” 

On January 14, 1966, the Assistant 
Vice-President replied: “We are at a loss 
to understand why you object to the 
emphasis placed on the word ‘pilot’ in 
view of the fact that this is the word 
used by you in submitting the claims to 
us. Furthermore, you are [processing] 
the claims on the basis that .. . the 
Yardmen’s Agreement has been allegedly 
violated, and the article itself most clear- 
ly states, ‘when pilots are required...’” 

There was no reply to this letter. On 
February 23, 1966, the Assistant Vice- 
President wrote to the General Chair- 
man to inform him that the 60 days had 
expired on February 4. 

On February 24 the General Chair- 
man replied: “Please find enclosed a 
copy of statement received from Yard- 
master J— indicating that he was re- 
quested to take the diesel units off. . . 
Trains 9, 10 and 103 from the depot to 
East Yard and return them to the de- 
pot.” 


The Brotherhood argued that because 
of a misunderstanding between the par- 
ties as to statements made during the 
joint conference, the subsequent corre- 
spondence prolonged the 60-day time 
limit. 

The Company spokesman contended 
that the letters indicated no misunder- 
standing, and that the notice sent to the 
Gereral Chairman on December 6, 
1965, indicating that these claims had 
been disallowed, set the 60-day period in 
operation. The claimants had no con- 
tractual rights to extend the period 
unless there was mutual agreement to do 
so, and the Company neither sought 
mutual agreement nor indicated any in- 
tention to extend the time limit. He 
pointed out that nothing was received 
from the Brotherhood until 20 days after 
the 60-day limit. 

Tke arbitrator found nothing in the 
correspondence to indicate “an extension 
by mutual agreement.” He stressed the 
importance of adherence to time limits, 
which he believed to be to the mutual 
advantage of both parties, and a safe- 
guard against a bottleneck of un- 
processed grievances. 

For this reason, he declined to allow 
the case to proceed to arbitration. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution Week Ended April 23, 1966 





Canada 

ae SABO WRBEOR Cree eer eee eee 7,248 
Men asian hee ein heh EAL AMER 5,077 

WV OTNIGTIS SA oe nee neers Pap | 
LASSE EATS Mosk eee ere eee re 690 
DORADA CATS kre trscaec cts ere PETG 986 

DS ZAAIVCATS Mare cotetececeet eee ee ee 3,162 
AS=O4. VOCALS ek ocr ctotess cee ee eee 2,187 

Gd yearssandiOVver meat eee ene 223 
BMPLOY ED Sieroter ee 6,950 
Men tars 248 un kee Be ee 4,831 
WOMEN. 5.0 ore eter ce ree. SE tL 8 2,119 

A SriCulturess cree ee Sie, 
INon-agricultireeeem terete eee 6,433 
Paid WOrkersicccsscice cee eee 5,898 

IV Geo. re a, Ree ed ee eC en eo eee 3,979 

SW OMEN EY Bee eo Fe BI ld Oe peewee nes, 1,919 
INEM PIL OY EID Sexe eet ee ee ee eee 298 
1 (ha Repeat dtr nace chy eee ne eee eee er Ser en 246 
Women’, sere. Ue Lee, ROSS AeeeE  kcae Sy 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE............... 6,148 
Dd LSS ee enc Soha SRN ACE ee nn oe 1,562 
WOMEI eee tenes Rete eee eee ise 4,586 


Atlantic 


605 
439 
166 
68 
98 
235 
187 
17 


553 
392 
161 


521 
472 
328 


Quebec 


Ontario 


(estimates in thousands) 


2.071 
1,456 
615 
216 
332 
912 
558 
53 


1,954 
1,358 
596 
103 
1,851 
1,701 
1,162 
339 


117 
98 
19 


1,806 
454 
1,352 


2,659 
1,833 
826 
220 
317 
15201 
829 
92 


25597 
1,788 
809 
137 
2,460 
2,268 
1,520 
748 


62 
45 
17 


2,063 
493 
1,570 


British 

Prairies Columbia 
12211 692 
861 488 
360 204 
120 66 
155 84 
S17, 297 
388 225 
41 20 
1,189 657 
834 459 
355 198 
219 26 
970 631 
885 Sy? 
Sys 396 
312 176 
32 35 
27 29 
* * 
1,012 588 
269 147 
743 441 





*Less than 10,000. 
Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended April 23, 1966 
TO 


14-19 
years 
all 
Total persons 


20—64 years 
ss __ 65 years 
Men Women and over 
SO all 
Married Other Married Other persons 


ee 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 


MY VIER Peters. cept te tes cee sa ca ccaveasesscsecesvossase 135396 2,207 
TST COUR LOR CE Geet sth crovissssosssteeteebaccaseccesscis 7,248 

EEIND OPV CCL came SE ie eet oi tak szoeialcsodieae Ss 6,950 

Mea EMC NEDA VEX Tere cfs oe as cance aviation (apne cewcicis 298 
Pie PONS LABOUR. FORCE. occccccccavessnccovsocostssceoes 6,148 ilssuly 
PARTICIPATION RATE} 

(REL CEAU ay at EAs IR a 5908 a 54.1 Siz3 

1G Cite i ee 2S Ee 2 ee 53.6 30. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 


NE YoY oh, 7aNio) 0 WS ake es oo 4. 
Marchi terre tenes eke 4 


8.0 
9.0 


(estimates in thousands) 


3,805 1,036 3,901 1,008 1,439 

3,659 864 1,095 i WE 223 

Spas? 792 1,079 699 213 
127 72 16 18 10 
146 172 2,806 291 1,216 
96.2 83.4 28.1 aren 

95.9 82.4 27.8 70.9 5.0 
335 8.3 155 P58) 4.5 
4.1 9.9 Led, Ze) 6.0 


eee eee eee eee ee 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
tThe labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
Source: Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended April 23, 1966 


April March April 
1966 1966 1965 





HT EE CUES ILEHSE OB18@ aeS e 
SPAgteMPOLALY AVOLE MID ICO SU) CAYG ac At oe sacccsacssnaanctsestcstees ssonvscsisccn senesuesl 


YY uoMTL RV OMA aTIC SCORING WOE. 0.0 5..cc- 1 cesecapscncosceiakescseussssecsvasveuticsscssecocenvevs 
soe) TEST ALU Sy Wet ICE 23 ee de Ber ee SO te ce 
SESH STEVE HORNE TTaTTE OTe Shy snyncen ed ee on eee en ae 
Seekin Gaun deraler On thio masate ee meet Make eee et eee cade ees ho males 
Store) Fa rayen HIE) sa aVo yay daha iy tn cily Aer ee eee ean en eC 
BOSKING 4-6 MOMS ..o5.-2.22.sscccpisiaivesscesaseaie FE es et RO ee 
Scckdn CMmOLest TAnLOMNONTNS serene epee ene oe ee 


(estimates in thousands) 


aeianetieesearieie ek cgstenes 298 341 371 
Syste bist taceceesescuee seated 24 26 26 
SSP A aie orn 274 315 345 
scseeaeecodeccactesseetaeebes 263 299 330 
See tend eens 11 16 15 
Seana. iersa tarts 71 68 81 
tsdt ashes et occunn ven davies 95 140 111 
discieaseteeere spor tesa cstont 1p 83 101 
ot er ee eS 33 24 52 





Source: Labour Force Survey. 





TABLE B-1 AND TABLES C-1 TO C-6 


These were unavailable at press time. The Employment 
Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is engaged in a 
program of revision that will result in all indexes being 
placed on a 1961—100 time base, and all industry-classified 
employment and payroll data being compiled on the 1960 
Standard Industrial Classification. The current statistics are 
compiled on a 1949100 time base and the 1948 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 
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Until the DBS revision program is completed, statistical 
information forwarded for publication in the Lasour 
GAZETTE will occasionally be late, and therefore will have to 
be held over for the next issue. We would ask our readers to 
please bear with us through this temporary dislocation. 


—The Editors 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- in National Employment Service offices and processed in the 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employers Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical 
at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared Note, page 67, Jan.-Feb. issue. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 








Unfilled Vacancies Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 

IVa OG ce catinc coed eee eer or ee eee 17,078 17,208 34,286 418,218 151,611 569 , 829 
167 Fal Bo Lo Ae eS en ane A ou a err 22,026 20,999 43 ,025 329,391 126,461 455,852 
May OOS acer cc cere eee eee eee 22,865 PAN 123) 44 588 341,869 130,084 471,953 
Mayall 964: sce ctee-cceescekcsoerte ree hers eeeeas 30,955 23,676 54,631 319, 268 126,509 445,777 
1%, Pet gl Re om ae ett errr ty come are core Same eee 38,765 26,560 6502) PA OAS 124,123 401 , 339 
JUNE LOGS Se eee ee ee eee 36,285 24,739 61,024 238 ,646 144, 684 383,330 
JUlyS1 965 Rie eee ceerte ee meer a ee 36,995 23,608 60,603 207,721 132,254 339,975 
ATICUSt, LOGS eee eee Cesare: 40,318 30,236 70,554 I/SESS 111,601 284,759 
Sepolesema (eye TSS). 2 sc onohsocnecnynariohanlsdemenseainexcae 43,058 28,809 TL steko 144,812 100,407 245,219 
OctoberlOG5iee eee eee 38,929 DBR 90 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
INovember: |S Ga ieee eee eee 48,183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
December 9 OS semen meee net eee 30,037 20, 866 50,903 316,440 125750 442,190 
Jamiiary 21966 sere sete eee ees 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
RebruarvelS Onn eee eee 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563 , 806 
Miainch 319 66 se see narenc rea eee: meee en a 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548 , 597 
APTI LOGGT aes, Ciera ee ea ern er sorte 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138,646 494,926 
Maye DOOR rants etek. ee oe eee: 41,745 27,907 69 , 652 261325) 126,589 387,914 
*Latest figures subject to revision. y+Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected 1962-1965 and in April 1965-April 1966 




















Registrations received Vacancies notified Placements effected 
Year and month Male Female Male Female Male Female 
196 2S VCR ee eee eR ee ee ents Sa By Ta 73) iil Wl 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
1963 =A ViCa Te eiaasseed ase eee ee SHA Sila 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
UO 6A Vea ie ei core socks ee coasecisereae ok eee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845 , 696 395,380 
OGD VAT ae Foca ee ee ee Daal S72 IL NeS5 W/E 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 SPD PAT 
1SG5—==A pril es eee a tep cece eee 212,743 84,512 89,202 42,378 67,731 26,976 
LOGSS=MaV: 5 ces ceercc ssa er ee 191,819 86,629 103,280 47,189 81,804 32205i) 
UUTIG haz Ae ae hte, hie a4 Rel sae enn eh res 227 , 386 TEA Bkes7/ 96,397 48,555 79 ,344 34,544 
EV ULL a tes ear ace cissch oa erect th ences Sane a ce 213,029 105,862 91,126 48,495 TOeOaT 38,034 
SAUER US Ce Reteee ore ere re are 203,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78,643 42,910 
Septem Derhwest ceo eek eres eee aes 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 
OCtODERS ae eee ee 192,182 92,918 92,067 39,869 73,120 Ps) As 
INoverm Dene cs:. cere eee ae ee 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 Sil iis 
December snares cere eee eee 303 , 524 102,536 72,004 45,614 710,786 42,187 
OGG January. wrantco renee oe eco owe 287,740 98,603 H2R 92; 34,959 60,237 26,037 
EC DTUATY sek ete card eee sont cnet a. 202,400 80,555 63,000 33n825 47,675 22350) 
March ca aks tare eh Soe we ieee 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 61,401 28,059 
PR ors Go eee eer | Se ae, eee eer Nes 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 62,133 24,787 
SS ee ee a ee ee ee 
*Preliminary. Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in April 1966 (Preliminary) 
SS a a a 


Change from 





Industry group Male Female Total April 1965 

AGRICULTURE, FISHING, TRAPPING... ccccccccccccoscotcccssoseevectscseccocsces., 1,932 185 Deie — 324 

LOL MESS eg eA Ome, 3 UG Aas OO. a i a re 938 26 964 — 203 

POU te ARI Y ING eAINID° OU WELLSIM £0... occscw 963 5y7/ 1,020 _ 9 

[NLGie NE ETITEST CSS Bee rae a enna 4) ls enone On 614 9 623 + 18 

| VTS Ao ct tr ee Cs Ma ek <r 12) 37 189 — 1 

i SIGS HASTE AVE ET ET Riedel ehy. OR 2 ROR a 5 a ny >)// 2 59 _ ZI 

sOAPEVIND WClAY ANC SAIGMDIS ocak cect Beto oosce HSS So ete kes elec. 82 1 83 _ 18 

ae) RS ER ne bee amelie ce * OSA nae eRe 1. a eae a 58 8 66 -— 13 

LMSC 1 NC) BONSALL 0 RRS ya 16,241 6,603 22,844 — 160 

PU CaatLINC OC VCE SCS MMe a, 0 ors c-cd cer gecee vl. ginccsssaviecsc eects cccciveccsice 1,769 1,003 9), 4/7 /P2 — 226 

Mo pacce and TODACCO PTOGUCES 5555. Shee coscss o okst Aisin hee shccee nc eeenccbec ee 31 2 33 _ 14 

Det OTOUUCS enema eee ae Re. ee | Se 174 1B 249 — 97 

eRe DEO UCC ts earners. 3 Se eres, ccsieteciat Rcrnc cassie een ern alee dic ositeus ie caer 293 261 554 + 59 

Vextuewproducts (Except ClOtHINg). 5-105. ceseeste Nae e des ccsctssevsdsvecsececesevecsace 754 441 1,195 a 30 

MO MORCIELIN 2 COSA Re AING UIT) Nae ooo scr ese eae caractan te sae ccecceeccoveiiste cccccants, 408 1,505 1,913 — 84 

NYO O GE DELOGUCTSSenenre tees eye iene eS eR RN ar oe a DAS 322 DESS9 + 548 

TVEELo VINO (6 90 (ol ILS cen ge Ren Ap 1237 274 il sui + 6 

Printing, publishing and allied imdustries.....<..2c<0c.-0c024..:.tcocecesoszeeoececeseees 563 475 1,038 — 238 

Tronkandesteelsprodlictsemrrs pect re ee eee en 3,288 470 Sos + 157 

SER SEO Rt A MORO CHUI PAT a ete cok cops ear sass veka eh Bese tcsaesadsapibieReaveehes 1,990 Diz 2,262 — 179 

DU OEP NEOUS LMC A TOG COS p25. ck Mac- & cacvay he localesa cobncsecd hats code teeth 574 188 762 — 91 

Blecirtcal apparatus: Std) SUOPlIes, feo oo cs<evesse,ceceseawbissidebe dosceseulesiseleceiacte 708 467 TRS — 25 

INommetallic mineral PrOdUCtS s ccictsc2.5 1s cseiesescesxscctbeccostesaiéecdssoiceteesaadocene 561 93 654. — 114 

PE MRSCANEC ESO SC LF OIEUIN ANG. COAL 2... 8 ssccessvcs-c skeen Ade eacslaccoaséntanastoeccacchasine 104 15 119 — 11 

LVS TCWG Ina RT 06) oe eNO car 867 284 ihe SS + 36 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............ccccccccccssessecesecseeseseseeeeaes 683 456 1,139 +. 33 

EO ee date And Co eer cease ae ei as Eh Oe ok ws 9 Raa ve Rk sno taddcotsdooass 9,876 163 10,039 — 1,146 

GeneralecontractOlsee meee we eee we i es 9 toe 6,837 92 6,929 — 736 

SC CIAath a OC COMPA CIORS «tare. c5, sf setteic te one sssseces Oe eae etl ans eeens 3,039 TA S210 — 410 

TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION ............ 4,664 395 5,059 + 864 

SLATS POta ClO Meme tee eo ee en. ae, on 3,867 197 4,064 + 676 

S LOLA PC mmenne ee Men MS ee a rte ton. cf teaes Fivisssreewiistdcin Pi 598 48 646 os 96 

(SO MMUMICAL OMe eee ee IE od Ee, Wr occa ede wes secc sense 199 150 349 + 92 

AMEVLIKE, OG LEI ESA (Oy BIONIC ON en see oa hae ache eioe ane meee 360 48 408 + 40 

SS RUENTT SLO ot R een elny  e  ee  cne S 9,053 4,425 13,478 — 666 

NA BL) eS 71 ae I oo: <n aS 2 3,970 1,188 5,158 4 66 

PS cecil een cepa: eam eT Pte... en Orel a cetaestvaiginilels 5,083 BaZa, 8,320 — 732 

BUNAINGE A INSURANCE AND RBA ESTA TR ye eceeeeicecscscree 545 1,018 1,563 oe 26 

ESAS, ah EY ae 0d SS Se Oe ne en ee 17,561 11,867 29,428 — 6,209 

fe OEE TINEVEOR PU DIIC GER ViCe re sepme ee enone sasaca sock foscsbess iss eacades usa sacccemeen 1,110 1,467 Pe + 223 

CS OVELEMAMCTIE SEL VECO geet irs nee ene Re <ccecivsocs cede tapasnosestetidetroivaiscatee’ 10,782 945 11,727 — 3,368 

PR CRCA LION SET V ICC tent te eee ee MO cn soe Ave cccaweiaveteentogesssendeklene 488 198 686 = 62 

BS PSIOSS ESC VICE mtr crn 5 mar sda Mie Mee ons c cee ta Rie Acasa Avy cexsiescnovini, 1,198 604 1,802 — 506 

IRETSOMAIESCE VICE Meee kee J) ee | ke eee te fn ated es 3,983 8,653 12,636 — 2,496 

Be NL YT ANT ce eee ee ee RID cic te ea sk sess valve co obeansedosaveebes 62,133 24,787 86,920 — 7,787 
Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at April 29, 1966 (Preliminary) 





Registrations on hand 





Occupational group Male Female Total 

Professional and manageriall WOrkersecc..--ccccescerecosecsersececerceete ce rteces cree cec cen ence esata nano secant 7,645 2,482 10,127 
WleriCale WOLK ENS Lo.c, Joh Pe Sack itata chs once SE ee OE Teton RM arose 17,241 45 ,332 62,573 
SALES SW OLK OLS 3c. fee eae earch ih sue baba 5 6a ous na kde Se er a, Se aa Cae pee AT 6,780 17,070 23,850 
Personal andcdomesticServiGe. WOLKELS sore ete tees etree eee eee eet atten eee 39,125 26,473 65,598 
CECA 01 6 Pa a = oe COP Nae EE a See ee Recon ceenereree 2,201 57 2,258 
Aericulture, fishing, forestry (eX. 10g. ). <<. ciecdeacrevccntte ccc scrveusoseercet eeeetcerecens rata cenat ceemennssenneaaes 6,438 907 UES 
Stilled atid: semi-skilled wOrkers cncccccxcccoe cescecteesrce rere eran ane eee STE TR aaa 155,411 17,298 172,709 
hood and Kindred products: (incl to DACCO) wees mreees aerator acter: reeastceeecesemeetee eet 1,097 626 il, 23 
Mextiles. Clothitig, Cc:sesre. con hove went otececee sce sec Perens: aterm ence P errant eee en ee aerate 2,297 10,388 12,685 
urmbersand lumber products..vcc.cctet cee eee a erator eet eee 25,925 147 26,072 
Pulpspaper: Ginel priming) icc; ees. ccs-assccacoaseaseteen cece ceess cre earsees erates co seemee ce 1,068 410 1,478 
Iseathenand! leather’ products. 2c:.o. coer ret eee a ees eee They! 782 1e538 
Stones Clay: and glass; progucts s.cessceceeterertecsceseteee tee ten tee ieee te ee ene ccc enen eee ee 403 Si 440 

Me tal Wri gs. cccoteteccs soectcnct oc csntes terete reer Os cr URES eC 8,740 899 9,639 

| 2) Perey 0 w (orsh eRe eee Rare eee tt Sharpen amma ti lh A, Aap Ree eer hare 1,714 957 D> Onl 
*TEransportatlon: CQ UIPmen tyres veo ects eee ener rsa eee Ce eee ee 551 67 618 
Ita Aas ose ee ee sae Seca sata dass tec eaves sce atesetenet sarees aotaee See Secret Cok Cad Cay RTT 15337 — iS) 
GONStrU CHO ice setaos he sos sscvsnu ces Ditices Re ro eee eee 43 , 387 12 43 ,399 
MiraNs HOA kl Om) (EXCEP ta SCALICTL) Ueees eatemen ens ssesceee see tr tee anne oer eee 32,619 122 32,741 
COMMUNICATIONS ANGEPUDICHUIET Ly mecseseeesareesteesee neem esert nn tnse ee eran ee een ene 702 1 703 
REACS! AMC: SELVICC ei ses vec cnesaheccsis steeset tot saeter a Ree esa ne ETE eee ee 4,328 1,595 5,923 
Otherskilled amd semu-Skilled jesse syeccccereaeeseceetee tains See ee eee 19,936 917 20,853 

) EKG) <5 00h 0 eters Mae em nr 9 NR Iv Per ae eps PPAR ESR Wg a es SSPE EEG ee a See ons 3,942 307 4,249 

PNP PLOTULCOS esses see ee es ch eves aca sSak Eda oy a ee Sede ose cee 6,614 31 6,645 
WnSKMEd VOLK SIS esc Pe ade eres ethics castes Vance eae Le 121,439 29 ,027 150,466 
Pood sand tobacco wiaecc..s.c0.s6s 2s ssid cnHeeeab a naobc case kgs tee set oe cece eae 4,682 8,589 WB a7Al 
Eumberand lumberipro ducts cece. scevecercesetcere tees aoe ee eee 15,683 488 16,171 

Mic tall workin ince eecerss scent ecco tresses eae one eee ae 3,279 673 BA 0D2 
CSORIS THC EOI ae scree nec gucer hoes a slice cyanate Pe nauaa teehee Ron eee eee 65,235 4 65,239 
Otheramskilled wOrkKers.cies cece sesee ess caace Sete eae 32,560 19,273 51,833 
GRAINDD EOWA TERE. sosssrcas ole Seccc Seve scsse tases coes Fs ner RET SEE EAT EE SPT RI EE 356,280 138,646 494,926 





Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at April 29, 1966 





Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
» Year * Year * Year 
Office April 29, April 30, Office April 29, April 30, Office April 29, April 30, 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 

NEWFOUNDLAND....... 22,259 23,004 IHiverpoolies eee 431 509 Sai Onn eee 2,860 Shs Al7/ 
Gorrerm Brooks... 4,831 5,314 New Glasgow................ Daft Us) 2,656 Sie Stepier es 869 1,163 
Grand Palist..20-. a 2,927 Sass Springhi|| eee 929 972 SuSsex..c. 2k eee 629 505 
StJOnmMS te oe 14,501 14,555 SY CNCY. Verees ee ree 4,202 4,247 Woodstock = 1,500 1,540 
PRINCE EDWARD Se Mines seats ne tee QUEBECA ae ee 168,740 178,754 
ISWAND Seta 4,160 4,817 esa ih ees wr <, 2 046 2.389 Almia.tic.ce eee 2,094 2,543 
Charlottetown............... 2,659 S215) ° | See aa ea a ee ee ASbestos:c.2. 2S 645 753 
Summerside. ...............-... 1,501 1,602 NEW BRUNSWICK........ AAS Ste) 749) F/I Baie Comeatt....0......2... 1,498 1,497 
he ey a a 1 ee ae oe Bathurstey esse 4,248 Salis iBeauharmois este ee 989 1,063 
Elna aessociconece aaa a he Campbellton.ceseesesessesne 2,557 2,965 — Buckingham... 1,102 1,290 
7 aad <a ions Edmundston.................. 2,299 2,566 Gausapsca les =e 2,598 2,946 
Bridgewater... MALLS 90337 Fredericton ee 19596 * 015952 = # Chandler ay ee 2,697 2,187 
Falifax........ssseesssesssssseees 5,265 5,535 Minto, (Aen ee 380 4144 "Chicoutimi eee 2.2700" eo, 166 
TNVERNCSS reese ce eS, oid 1 be Moncton tee ee 6,719 6,450 Cowansville.................... 476 431 
Kentvilleaeea 2,458 2,542 Newcastle === 2,928 3,266 Dolbeaut eee 1,909 Pepe yaill 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at April 29, 1966 (Concluded) 











Registrations Regristrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
~ Year * Year * Year 
Office April 29, April 30, Office April 29, April 30, Office April 29, April 30, 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 

Drummondville.............. 20 25172 Pott BRO teense hey tees 354 319°)" MANITOBA™) 3 eo 21,256 25,580 
Parninans ete. centieete a31 493 POLE BLAMCES ose. cetestsess has 998 Brandow sy. 1,925 25251 
OTe t Vallee cae seeennscersscese 1,412 1,119 OTC AV VM AT ee ereeeceserettee 1,895 PNP 2ID| Dauphin eae 1221 1,544 
Dea SO ach cece einsalts dents 2,063 1,876 (Galitevateex eestor act $71 11,321 Flin, Floti.ciccea sostnue 201 219 
(GHeeh ON: connopmnerereenoneeee 1,808 1,990 Gananoduer-ceesssee 244 269 Portage la Prairie.......... 870 1,208 
[2 hat Week. Cee ae ee oe 4,459 4,510 Goderich wesc nee 292 389 ‘The! Passe ests te 303 477 
elie Hee 85. scsconcciacctlsches 2,856 3,841 Sel isiicotre ee Secon 1,018 1,023 Winnipes sciccscneacse: 16,736 19,881 
JONQUIETE, ..ncccssisscosssonses 2 ee | Hamilton): nacccdsnences 10.06. 9.611, 2 SS ee 
chute 28 -072..8: 613 822 Hawkesbury......seecssee--0 826 320 SASKATCHEWAN......... 14,916 19,023 
Lac-Megantic............0-+ 1,595 1,683 Kapuskasing..........ssee..-. 1,369 1,375 SPO VAT noes sseseesssstsssne 244 373 
Teas Malbaie..s..issost..cce: 2,369 2,231 Kenora hake es 1,398 1,805 _ Lloydminster.................. 368 452 
ot 1,012 996 KKingston....secscssssesssssseee 1,866 1,793 Moose Jaw................... 1,009 1,434 
Rey iste c = ceases: 3,733 3,854 = Kirkland Lake... 903 1,026 North Battleford............ 1,024 1,326 
Modisevillececaiwceiee 1,105 1,126  Kitchenetecsscerosssssnecon 1,800 1,898 Prince Albert................. 2,172 2,486 
Bede isk cncitehat: 804 825 Leamington... 850 651 REBIN Ae seeesetteseeten 3,613 4,918 
Maniwaki.......ssccsscsseneee Poe 1.590 9 Lindsay cginra nett oes 604 667 ——-- SASKALOON.-+.-22-....00000. 3,975 4,760 
Rianne kd osc oh, 2 Been 4s | Listowel aaa tha. tus 144 243  -‘ Swift Current................ 581 788 
Mont-Laurier............++ PCia pel Osean Londons. ictececnrai. 4,08 Re sola ene 222 (364 
Montmagny....-scccssseesee 2,160 2,378 = Long Bramch.....s.esssso Pyle hl begins SUE SO! eatrece ects 1,708 2,122 
IMIGMETCAl eareenceeee 46,345 48,104 IWitcliaivcleeeee reeset ree UW 961" VAT RERTA «oe 23,593 30,751 
New Richmond.............. 1,848 2,018 INaDANee seen estes 560 528 Blairmore:...-...ccecc. 372 582 
RortvAlfred: ss. ssseste-t-. 1,066 1,266 New) eiskeandts..c-c.--e-s 408 404 Calearys eee nai: 6,451 8,633 
UCC 14,440 13,874 Newmarket............ses00+ 969 1,206 Draiieliene Lt ae 385 529 
RON OUS teen seneeeee eee ee 4,160 4,564 Niavarabalistes:-.-se: 1,823 1,615 FAMONtON: ecceceeeescecscsle 10,731" ad su355 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 5,675 5,497 North, Bayecd cc. 1,519 1,668 Havent ae be ee 379 443 
Roberval Steataisio bisislele’sisstseneiaisiais Die 130 1 A 784 Oakville Daria titelranceacacseswatices 596 628 Grande Prairie Py en ane 1 , 172 1 é 576 
Rouyn Dee cctarcneasaccercessnesiar 36 184 3,872 Orla... Wadnasteacasees 819 924 Lethbridge Pe hs Oe 1,734 2,415 
Ste. Agathe des Monts. 1,165 1,465 Cisla waite ace aces 3,650 3,913 MediemaHate i 882 «1,203 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... $01, "1,156 Ottawa kero ts 5,986 6,275 Rea eee 1,487 2,015 
Slew heresee es 1,793 2,020 Owen! Sound seecceseeseecese 1,081 1,230 ©—©§_ —— 
St. Hyacinthe................ 1,623 1,942 Parry Sound...........0s0.0. 293 475 BRITISH COLUMBIA... 53,485 53,649 
Sd To eee ee, eee $5891 gc? 245 Pembrok€..........ssessesseeees 1,600 1,934 Abbotsford...........+.-.0+ 660 712 
SilerOmec eecchtvtent 157860%.1;758 Perit. ok one 464 757 Chilliwack................000 1,351 1,380 
SS) 5 rn 1,800 1,961 Peterborough..............0+ oes eee Courtenay............s.s00 761 572 
Shawinigan............000 3,989 4,486 Rictonsre she enes 314 383 Cranbrook.......-10-..s-srns0e 1,211 1,160 
Sherbrooke...........-c:s000+ 5,426. 5,678 Port Arthur cicccss.sescltdees 3,461 4,210 Dawson Creek.............04. 1,489 1,575 
Oc Se 1542 3,150 Port Colborne... 490 515 | Bhai Veneer eerecneenr ae ree 335 468 
Thetford Mines.............. 156308 — 1,545 PresCOtbccathe cette 488 713 Kamloops............20..0-.-+- 2,056 1,910 
Trois-Rividres............0.0 ATA meta ATA NR CIRC W ics. cceetectectecrseere 356 507 Kelowna... ees 1,550 1,947 
UREA 07 ee ee ae 2,294 2,693 St. Catharines............... 3,413 2,947 Namaimo...........0-..-s0000 703 572 
Walleyfield.......0:..cc0scs00+s ie iGs 2556 Sto Thicimasi.c.sctsceae 655 849 NeISOM.......essseeeeesssesesseee 714 855 
Victoriaville... UR 724. ~ 2461 Sania. <iccaccs anthers 1,501 1,950 New Westminster.......... 6,733 6,689 
Ville St. Georges............ 3,363. 3,457 Sault Ste. Marie............ 2.409 \2',521 PentiCtOM. .......--rs-eeeereeie 1573659 #2,421 
Simones isitincdnaees 955 1,233 Port Albermi.................. 443 594 
BUA RIO Ge eacaresncgess 135,308 149,122 Smiths Falls.................. 407 508 Prince George............... 2,787 = 2,727 
OASTETE Us (6) dean 225 360 Strattord c..c.1:s<steseseee 321 564 Prince Rupert: .t:1-m ye: 1,495 1,461 
ie Ch aaa eae trois 17285 Sturgeon Falls...........0.+. 691 834 Quesnel.......seeesseecreeeeeees 1,310 1,634 
BRCVeVille,...o...seteesscutesseots 1,614 1,956 Stil but yt. cccase eres 3,458 3,695 il Peprereemee or ener (7 649 859 
Bracebridge...........:.00 990 1,238 THISGH DUE. :cvss<c050eer ves 527 668 VanCOuver, :2) ..c.-.ticeecnesee 21,462 20,750 
RAMDUON. , cacotede anathnasess 1,063 1,346 © Timi... -esesessssssnee 1,995 2,502 VETTOM. 11... --ssseesscesssssen 1,837 2,010 
REAMNELOLG cae. cancacncsyconssrs 1,980 1,619 FT DUGItO ers ee 34,889 39,851 VictOria.......---eeeeeeeenseen 3,849 3,068 
PBcOCK Ville, 05.2. iessscessssase0s 394 472 Mvenbor eis eros 670 799 Whitehorse..................+ 354 525 
Wanlcton Places eesr 255 464 Walkertoniis...cccceccscssesee 376 Se CANA DA ce eet: eu 494,926 539,953 
CCIW ie Wea ae Serene ete: 1,479 1,278 Wallaceburg................+- 426 443 NEY oe ees SRI 356,280 397,193 
BOO OULO eee eee ete 555 620 Welland occ ctesessesececees 1,682 1,743 Bemales.... ut. 138,646 142,760 
Collingwood... 2.50. .+05045. 778 854 WeStOI ig. teec.scncosncateonvas 243501 £25536 —*Preliminary. {Includes registrations re- 
orn wallceccecccecsemsenevss Dig O15 2 371 Will dS Of avarueseseresrevesscveces Da0a) 4, 414 ported by the Iles-de-Madeleine, Que. local 
EN Ot Wakepeeeee necet 360 436 WG OGStOCKs seescedetarseseces 360 641 office. Source: National Employment Service. 
a ee a 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with 
numbers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for 
benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 





End of Total Employed — Claimants 
1966—February....................... 4,831,000 4,300,500 530,500 
AEN RUE VAS 5 cccognonconst 4,794,000 4,282,200 511,800 
1965—December.................... 4,821,000 4,403,000 418,000 
INovembene == 4,754,000 4,509,400 244,600 
OCtobeien.2 se 4,680,000 4,509,600 170,400 
Seplenlbch esse tame 4,678,000 4,520,700 157,300 
PATIGUSt rc renee noe 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 

Wil Ware doseeeacsrseeney 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 

JUNE ere eee eae 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 
IMayiss-cccntmecneoe 4,514,000 4,284,500 229,500 

ADE ee ee es 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 
Marchi .cancniet cee 4,626,000 4,087,000 539,000 

IRC ONUAISY Aaeeceeeceeteer ere 4,605,000 4,045,800 559,200 


source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For further information 
regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, page 
323, June issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, March 19, 1966 


Amount 
of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
Newtound land eee... eens 138,154 $3,447,922 
Prince Bdwardlsiandssesn-eesssseeeteee 29 ,057 687,161 
INO VANS COLA er er cnc eee 121,041 2,871,821 
INGWa Bruns wickemere stot tse 119,796 2,857,962 
Quebec tee. 0! Mee eh. Jee 577,889 14,792,324 
Ontario see. SS. Se ee 459 ,359 11,362,082 
Manito Dales eeree sacs rc eee 80,889 2,008 ,959 
Saskatchew anime: coe mea meres 64,845 IS93eni3 
Alberta tyntes tec kee ee 76,785 1,907,710 
British Columbia (including Yukon 

TSLeitOry) see ee eee 179 , 624 4,627,675 
Total, Canada, March 1966......... 1,847,439 46,156,729 
Total, Canada, February 1966.... 1,762,440 44,299,219 
Total, Canada, March 1965.......... 2,235,905 55,589,404 


*“Weeks paid’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, March 1966 


Claims filed at 
Local Offices 








Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at End of Month 











Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 

Province Total* Initial Renewal of t Benefit Benefit Pending 

Newfoundland’ sic.1.c ree ee 6,267 eae? 5,813 4,791 O22 1,987 
Prince Edwardalslanc/ ess: eee eee 1,158 194 1,141 984 157 365 
INOVasSColiaieee cone eee 7,457 1,690 7,328 6,075 16253 2e035 
ING Wa Bruns wiGkacr. castes porsche eee ee ee 8,976 pgs 8,495 7,346 1,149 2,628 
(O JET oe soe ere, ee ee 3 ae ee 56,890 43,555 11B)5 33835) 60,342 48 ,960 eso 17,850 
ON GARG Be eis ocs Sc Be 44,056 33,550 10,506 47,542 36,009 1, 53338 13,524 
INTATITCO DS peeeee Cocco a eeea henge cecerere eee ee 5,641 953 6,008 4,816 1 1O2 1,194 
Saskatchewan 2 eee. casce ree eee ee ee oe 3,983 625 4,064 3,260 804 il ilsy7/ 
PAN DETLA Menara cs Scikocces ev vssi eee oa Se ese 7,279 1,620 7,195 5,458 iL (BM/ 2222 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)................ [ests 11,509 5,809 16,620 12,666 3,954 Reo | 
MotalyGanadas Ware! 96Giss sete eee 159,025 121,416 37,609 164,548 130,365 34,183 48,303 
Total, Canada, February 1966...................:0000 150,272 118,674 31,598 169,972 128,152 41,820 53,826 
otal Canadas VianchwlO Gdseseemesn ener 183,166 1355653 47,813 180,583 149,015 31,568 60,914 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 45,609. 


jIn addition, 48,243 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,575 were special requests 


not granted and 2,549 appeals by claimants. There were 9,743 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, March 31, 1966 

















Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or Feb. 28 Mar. 31 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1966 1965 
CININZSS DY ea Oe: See ep er ee ne eee Seema 498 ,013 149,181 186,294 137,242 25,296 530,450 538,978 
Vi eile ere rr 18 rr ei ts 377,441 116,023 144,209 104,081 13,128 402,315 413,131 
TROT AYE (elian Bae atl aD ae a ol lon oie BC 2 1208572 33,158 42,085 33,161 12,168 1259035 125,847 
“CSR RO TANG Va Ya Co ete a A eS nl BIel8s 6,805 11,495 12RAS2: 531 35,401 31,825 
1 BA (mg a AER ss RRR Pd i ot 29 ,095 6,274 10,698 11,839 284 33,464 29 ,952 
eile meee rae eee ex eecasrasectticcons 2,188 531 797 613 247 15937 1,873 
SrINCOR EC WALG Islan Gee.cee see eet iesesccsteceuseescens 6,364 874 PD SHI) 3,108 65 6,631 6,402 
DV Area le eee sree ce cus dents ssscca les tienaeess 5,202 690 1,953 D532 27 5,579 DS 
Retinal remeron cota tae aeins 1,162 184 364 576 38 1,052 1,179 
PACH DES COLLARS ere ee rere taae Rec tihs Mesacessccsnardan 32,900 7,329 13,690 10,241 1,640 34,345 33,606 
ING IE i eee etee Ace ak Pe a, Are Se 27,507 5,795 Tiwe2 8,798 1,182 28 ,698 28 ,048 
Tet na F ie ae» be 3 7 Se ee ae SC On 5595 12534: 1,958 1,443 458 5,647 Signe: 
PTS WVRISILITIS WAC Kiser eee seoete co fccs oneckcsecescceestecdeessesars 33,448 7,056 12,435 12,627 1,330 34,176 34,143 
ING FAIR 2 a Gade are eee oa Oe eee 27,624 6,196 10,711 9,952 765 27,558 28 , 337 
oe hall eer et eae Acne ou scnss acer setiesiass 5,824 860 TA24 22675 565 6,618 5,806 
as, aah ar Soe ne Reseed nadape secon 162,185 54,677 62,129 38,111 7,268 163,891 178,791 
IVA Cierra as Sensi aa ecadavtcs sat tectadiiaaseasaes 132,100 45,819 525/51 29,758 5 Pe 130,284 146,304 
VERS) 0 ae WSs i 55 Re ut OO an ON: lcs A eT a a oe 30,085 8,858 9,378 8,353 3,496 33,607 32,487 
, STAUB easels eed Ue athe Saal a0 er ee 129 ,320 41,665 46,147 Silas yill 9,937 142,709 134,385 
IVA 2 ree eee BE EI ed on sa diss cacti vasess 82,666 27,658 30,031 20,058 4,919 94,283 88,012 
LEvovan Yall ey, Season heh ieee Re Ree a ere 46,654 14,007 16,116 Tl sls} 5,018 48 ,426 46,373 
BVA ALAT UO cee ee tees «ae en tceee nae Succuscesescvstiee 20,323 5,030 8,157 6,166 970 22,053 26,512 
UNITES, 20 eS Fe I ee ee ere ee 15,299 3,813 6,062 4,871 553 16,714 20,516 
[ELSON GANLEY. coceei see COE AA oe ee 5,024 e207 2,095 1,295 417 5,339 5,996 
nnn See ED Deere Dy ties igi tds ee le YN ee ee eS tee 
ers Kea (CLD Wy LL ee a ene cases enc oaeced 152507 3,183 5,934 5,791 599 172857 18,779 
Va le eee ee re els pass iheuephovivied 11,646 2,445 4,569 4,388 244 13,474 14,662 
emcee tee ee RN Sabon csvesecaencsivosaee 3,861 738 1,365 1,403 355 4,383 “LS T7/ 
em an a a ee 28 OOO MEM Oe ee rec ee 
IOS ED Sele ces ah EB Ie eRe, oo oe mem 19,190 6,201 7,414 4,716 859 23,073 27,185 
IVE ale ener eee erect ne Es seats 13,514 4,675 5,154 3,30) 330 16,998 20,495 
SC TT a le ere ea ete acerca ob Saas 5,676 1,526 2,260 1,361 529 6,075 6,690 
ne alle ES eae ane ee oe a SE ee er ee 
“STWR VY Grol (G0) ena sage enee eae ee cere EERE 47,493 16,361 16,576 12,459 2,097 50,314 47,350 
IN PAIESS cae chet aes Snel ROR Se a eae ere 32,788 12,658 10,548 8,530 1,052 S35e205 B1e582 
TERIOR YAN OU. 5 coin asec inte cee tite ae 14,705 3,703 6,028 3,929 1,045 15,051 15,768 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


LT 














Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

d OTS EN GET teh pontopnocetinccomebesboe nove boropaeeno 129.0 2D 13207 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
G61 = Nearer ace esc neee nee 12952, 124.0 133%2 1253 140.6 155.3 146.1 ions 
1962 SY Cart ae ee ter econ. 130.7 12652) 134.8 11BeS 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
A 963 S=Y Cate eects ere ere tees 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964{Y cari es 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8* 151.8 120.2 
1.965 == Maya eee eee ee 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 7S 6 154.6 D2 
JUNC Seid ee 139.0 137.6 140.6 At etl 147.0 175.4 15520 ID2ES 

bed gleams oe ee RE =) ox AR 139.5 139.0 141.1 12 147.0 175.4 154.6 1225 

ANI SUSU eee Rees scala notte sce 139.4 (37S 141.2 12087 147.9 175.8 154.6 12256 
September tasececcos sme eens 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 1226 

Octo Deters tts en ree 139.3 IB357/ 141.6 IDB 148.7 geo 154.2 122.6 
INOVeInbeti eens eee 140.2 BRS} 22 142.0 P28} 7) 148.7 177.9 155.0 12253 
Decemberstacctnct (ee 140.8 139.6 142.4 123%8 148.8 tf 155.4 12273 

ULE ATEN AN os necsnceannaancocsctbeneacancenone 141.2 140.6 142.9 D2 149.1 178.1 155.4 28} II 
Bebruary:) sce noe 142.1 142.5 143.1 1235 150.0 LS. 156.4 123.4 
Marnchaeiteer stan  e eee 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 128} 54! 
Apniligetiorcscerecenecott merece 143.2 1437 143.8 IDSES 150.7 17 9F2 IBY /oe 25R0 

Mayiisic eee cu ae 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 Sa a Al 180.7 159R2 15). I 


Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seg are 1957 weighted. 


*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from revised weights for group and 
non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of April 1966 





All-Items 

Healthand Recreation Tobacco 

April March April Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1966 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

(1949 = 100) 

i UGLATOLSY, INDICE raceacennoa wbobele W272 I 124.8 125—3 12520 116.6 il} 122.4 167.4 150.6 116.1 
|S Bb, cate Reaver ee een ree ee 13355 136.9 1379 139.5 (8568 134.0 141.0 We, 174.2 126e5) 
Sain be ONN aa ner eeee eee 136.1 138.8 139.7 140.1 13527 132.4 148.4 UO) 5) 158.8 126.6 
Montreal pete cece tect Ree ee 136.8 141.1 141.6 149.0 137.8 116.3 167.5 186.2 160.4 128.0 
OLA WA fete acces cche cn eres eae 13iia3 142.0 143.4 145.8 139.4 130.7 165.4 188.6 15252 132.6 
ELOTONTO Reece eee eee anes 138.9 144.5 145.8 144.3 144.7 133.9 151.4 178.7 194.1 (DPX).8) 
Winn pe oie tome ctr es 134.8 138.8 138.7 142.3 130.6 SS 141.4 In 146.3 138.5 
DPaskatoon Reeth ass eee Bilal 135R0 133 2 140.1 129.2 UBY/oS) 1377 156.4 153.9 125e3 
Edmonton-Calgary..................0 128.9 13229 1S3—5 132.4 129.1 134.5 13}5) 2 181.1 147.5 120.9 
EV cll CO ULV [aaeenenen teem a eeee ect 134.5 379 [37a 138.4 (35}57/ (D758 151.6 156.5 156.8 12389 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 


Norte: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
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G-Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this 
section cover strikes and lockouts which amount to ten or 
more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 


workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they 
all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes 
leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included. For further notes on the series, see page 74, 
Jan.-Feb. issue. 





Strikes and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 


During Month 


Month or Year or Year 
1S Gil er a tere os ARM id carvan Die 
1.9. 6) eres Cet ctr ts ver emi n daub Gu bul. 290 
TESTER I. 5 5 ore cts oGReRe ee cee SRR AER SERRE REE SEL RNO OS CenC Cee ere 318 
OYE oe aah a I 32 

ST SES aati ear dana bestest 4 8. et 2 a SS 2 452 
AUT IN gia a ee Se 2a 36 
NY ES ae eresrpsenae ac tsantoe nace cocereccn Ssbe soe cRCaoc aCe Net eRePRee 28 
AUTO ork Madd esoh tcl Hk A098 eR PER enR ea re eee Reece 85 
EIU Vee ee ee cesses Sem pcn eae th avs ns Sy? 
PASE UIS Ln et Ta NN ee sec ects ee ca cdl oie docswsehdee rss Si 
September mmr treet asco circ crtoesscaereartenctre ints 46 
OCS DCL eR me ea east a sere 39 
ING VERDE eter ee esters steaaseatortaeeconschectaees 29 
PDECE IN DE Eee tree oot vs Reto veceatehs Secavasseteeoes 21 
LO Gmail ALU ATV es cI occ cn cartt sentra ica sEstset ss ines sas 32 
| Blel ey MUTE) Cie seeenccron: Cote co or ce ORR eee ence eee 33 
Via Tchr eae te een Steck no kecssatreseihadstecssaee 54 
PNG ay a an cb acdsee Space ce Doreen ERECT CECE Cee RRORR EEE 64 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, April 1966, by 
Industry (Preliminary) 














Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man- Days 

IOTCSULY meen ene eee ee 1 8 120 
IVETINGS te eeeeetnce rey wissen cee eceees 6 DeoT 11,960 
Manuractining reste ee 62 e547 172,350 
ASONSHUCTLON en eeteree secrete 19 HPO 64,550 
Transpn. & utilities................ 9 11,148 151,070 
MAC Ree, temsre sc Sesaeis eae Wi 250 4,730 
PT ATCO ae eet See ae —_ — = 
DCL V ICR etn acme aakero eee 4 2,663 36,350 
Public administration............ — = = 

ALL INDUSTRIEGS...... 108 50,838 441,130 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 





Per Cent of 
Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 
287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
476 171,858 Desa D0 0.17 
66 11,612 1215510 0.11 
56 17,018 155,490 0.14 
109 43,310 275,530 0.22 
99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
92 ZAPOUZ 216,080 0.18 
87 16,080 161,560 Ons 
78 Ui RSH 107,760 0.08 
58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
76 18,403 237,920 0.21 
90 30,079 354,250 0.27 
108 50,838 441,130 0.38 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, April 1966, by 
Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 














Strikes 
and Workers 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

INewioundlancdinvcee eee — — = 
Prince Edward Island............ 2 576 6,570 
INTO SOU E laser toncmeonnoconoocdpooccee 4 1,617 5,510 
New: Brunswickte......-scce et 3 319 440 
QuebeChassc cheater 28 26,060 217,650 
Ontario «cee ee 48 11,054 86,330 
INFRA OLOB)...ccoononocosconsencseinoskocsiee 2 701 3,650 
Saskatchewan eee 2 429 4,500 
Albertaeicc cate 1 329 490 
British) Columbia 12 607 3,160 
ederal. Scacctice sce ees 6 9,146 112,830 
ALL JURISDICTIONS...... 108 50,838 441,130 
ae a I ee 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1966 (Preliminary) 











Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Union Workers Man-Days — Major Issues 
o Involved Termination — 
Location April Accumulated Date Result 
MINES 
Metal 
Craigmont Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 130 130 10,820 Octet Wages, hours—Wages increase, 
Merritt, B.C. Loc. 6523 Apr. 4 40 hours per week guaranteed. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Caland Ore Company Ltd., Steelworkers 230 2,300 10,080 Feb. 16 Wages, compulsory overtime, 
Atikokan, Ont. Loc. 5855 Apr. 15 vacations, seniority—153c an hr. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) increase first yr., 73c 2nd.-yr., 
shift differential increase in 2nd.- 
yr., and 3rd.-yr., with Sunday 
premium; improved pension and 
welfare plan. 
Mineral Fuels 
Dominion Coal Company, Mine Workers 1,210 4,840 4,840 Apr. 19 Alleged unsafe condition of 
Glace Bay, N.S. District 26 Apr. 25 equipment—Return of workers 
Loc. 4529 (Ind.) when conditions improved. 
MacBean Mine-Acadia Mine Workers 394 520 520 Apr. 22 Disagreement between overman 
Coal Co., Loc. 8672 (Ind.) Apr. 25 and workers—Return of work- 
Thorburn, N.S. ers, dispute will be discussed by 
union committee. 
Non-Metal 
Canadian Rock Salt Co. Auto Workers 165 2,810 11,410 Jane) Wages—12c an hr. increase im- 
Ltd., Local 195 Apr. 27 mediately, 8c Jan. 1, 1967, 7c 
Ojibway, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Jan. 1, 1968 for unskilled; 16c 
an hr. immediately, 10c Jan. 1, 
1967, 9c Jan. 1, 1968 for skilled; 
settlement pay, shift premium 
increased ; 2 additional holidays; 
improved health and welfare 
plan. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Coca-Cola Canada Ltd., Brewery Workers 827 13,230 65,330 Sept. 28 Wages—$27 to $31 weekly in- 
Various locations, Locs. 239 and 327 Apr. 26 crease for plant workers, $23 
Quebec. (AFL-CIO /CLC) for salesmen, retroactive pay. 
Nestle (Canada) Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 122 430 510 Mar. 31 Discharge of two employees 
Chesterville, Ont. Employees Apr. 6 following disagreement with em- 
Loc. 488 ployer—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Leather 
Acton Shoe Company Ltd., United Textile 234 2,570 10,300 Feb. 17 Wages, hours—4c an hr. in- 
Acton Vale, Que. Workers Loc. 1654 Apr. 19 crease in 1966, 4c in 1967, 7c in 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


1968; 7 paid holidays in 1966, 
8 in 1967, 9 in 1968. Annual 
vacations: 3 weeks for 20 years 
or more in 1966, 3 weeks for 18 
years or more in 1967, 3 weeks 
for 15 years or more in 1968, 
Rand formula. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 








Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Union Workers Man-Days — Major Issues 
c= Involved Termination — 
Location April Accumulated Date Result 
Textiles 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd. Textile 700 14,000 24,590 Mar 11 Alleged slowness in production 
Drummondville, Que. Federation = by workers— 
(CNTU) 
Domil Ltd., Textile 825 15,820 15,820 Apr 1 Wages— 
Sherbrooke, Que. Federation == 
(CNTU) 
Dominion Textile Co., Textile 534 10,160 10,160 Apr 1 Wages, working conditions, 
Sherbrooke, Que. Federation — seniority— 
(CNTU) 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile 2,450 31,850 31,850 Apr. 13 Wages— 
Magog, Que. Federation = 
(CNTU) 
Dominion Textile Co., Textile 982 11,780 11,780 Apr. 13 Wages— 
St-Grégoire, Federation = 
Cté. Montmorency, Que. (CNTU) 
Canadian Industries Ltd., | District 50 300 550 550 Apr. 19 Disciplinary suspension of one 
Toronto, Ont. (U.M.W.A.) Apr. 21 worker—Return of workers. 
Loc. 13286 (Ind.) 
Dominion Dyeing & Laundry Workers 263 1,450 1,450 Apr. 22 Wages, hours— 
Printing Co. Ltd., Loc. 7 (CLC) — 
Drummondville, Que. 
Montrose Worsted Mills Textile 265 400 400 Apr. 24 Delay in signing agreement— 
Inc., Federation Apr. 26 Return of workers when assured 
Granby, Que. (CNTU) that negotiations would be 
resumed, 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Sunshine Office Steelworkers 419 2,510 5,020 Mar. 24 Wages in a renewed contract— 
Equipment Loc. 3292 Apr. 11 Wage increase. 
Waterloo, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Paper 
Canada Glazed Papers Printing Pressmen 186 1,760 1,760 Apr. 12 Wages—3% increase retroactive 
tds Loc. 466 Apr. 26 to Nov. 21, 1965, 6% Apr. 25, 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 1966, 10c an hr. Nov. 21, 1966, 
2c an hr. increase on shift bonus 
Apr. 23, 1966, 1c Nov. 21, 1966; 
4 weeks vacations after 20 years. 
_ Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical 420 8,480 210,420 July 9 Working conditions as affected 
Globe & Mail, Union Loc. 91 1964 by computers, job security, 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) union membership— 
Primary Metals 
Page Hersey Tubes and WES Pocyo23 800 4,800 34,100 Heba 22 Wages, health and welfare provi- 
Camrose Tubes, (Ind.) Apr. 12 sions, shift bonuses, vacations— 








Welland, Ont. 


11c an hr. increase for unskilled 
workers, 14c-17c-19c an hr. for 
skilled workers from Nov. 1, 
1965; 2 weeks vacation after 1 
year, 3 weeks after 10 years, 
4 weeks after 20 years, 5 weeks 
after 30 years, improved health 
and welfare provisions. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 





Industry, Employer 


Location 





Premier Steel Mills, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Page Hersey Tubes 
(Stelco), 
Welland, Ont. 


Quebec Iron & Titanium 
Corp., 
Tracy, Que. 


Metal Fabricating 
Anthes Eastern Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Eaton Yale & Towne Inc., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Manitoba Bridge & 
Engineering Works, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Machinery 
Arcan Eastern Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Sicard Inc., 
Ste-Thérese, Que. 


Montreal Automobile 
Dealers Assn., 
Montreal, Que. 


Montreal Locomotive 
Works, 
Montreal, Que. 


Tung Sol International 
Limited, 
Bramalea, Ont. 


Union 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5220 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 523 
(Ind.) 


Metal Trades’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 199 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Use rocws5 
(Ind.) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4087 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4095 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6203 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 728 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Railway, Transport 
and General Workers 
Loc. 511 (CLC) 


Steelworkers 


Loc. 4589 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 513 ind.) 


Workers 
Involved 


329 


225 


1,080 


SPA 


163 


360 


341 


139 


248 


392 


608 


150 


Duration in 


Man-Days 
April Accumulated 
490 490 
230 230 
7,560 7,560 
1,280 4,170 
80 80 
1,560 1,560 
15740 1,710 
210 210 
4,220 15,330 
390 8,780 
9,120 11,550 
1,930 1,930 


Starting 
Date 
Termination 
Date 
ADE 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 30 
Mar. 21 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 22 
PNR 273) 
Apr. 4 
Nain 5) 
Jan. 31 
Apr. 27 
Mar. 2 
Apr. 4 
Mar. 28 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 12 


Major Issues 


Result 


Dissatisfaction with disciplinary 
procedures.—Return of workers. 


Refusal by 5 workers to load 
non-union truck—Union per- 
suaded men to return to work. 


Wages, pension plan—10c an hr. 
increase retroactive Mar. 18, 
1965, 32c an hr. increase over a 
three yr. period; Rand formula, 
pension funds $165 paid for 
each year of service. 


Wages in a renewed agreement— 
Wage increase, improved pen- 
sion, other benefits. 


Dissatisfaction with incentive — 
program introduced by company 
—Return of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages— 


Working conditions—Return of 
workers. 


Wages—20c an hr. increase im- 
mediately, 8c Mar. 27, 1967, 
8c Oct. 2, 1967, 8c Mar. 25, 1968, 
8c Sep. 30, 1968; 4224 hrs. per 
week until Jan. 27, 1969 then 
41+ hours; 1 week vacation up 
to 3 years, 2 weeks from 3-10, 
3 weeks from 10-20, 4 weeks 
after 20 years. 


Wages, hours, seniority—90c an 
hr. increase over a 3-yr. agree- 
ment. 


Wages, vacations, retirement age © 
reduced from 67 to 65—10c to 
25c an hr. increase the first yr. 
10c an hr. second yr. and 8c to 
13c the third yr. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


ae EE nn ccc CT 
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Industry, Employer 





Location 


Orenda Engines Division 


Union 


Machinists 


Hawker-Siddeley Canada, Loc. 717 


Malton, Ont. 


Truck Engineering Co. 
stds 
Woodstock, Ont. 


_ Electrical Products 
| LT.E. Circuit Breaker 
(Can) Ltd., 
Cooksville, Ont. 


Moloney Electric Co. of 
Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Lenkurt Electric Co. of 
Canada, 
North Burnaby, B.C. 


Various locations, 
Quebec. 


Beer Precast Concrete 
ide 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Various glass contractors, 
Vancouver and area, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Canada Cycle and Motor 
Co., 
Weston, Ont. 


Union Carbide Canada 
| Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. 


| CONSTRUCTION 

Various construction 
contractors, 

Sudbury and area, Ont. 


Hydro-Quebec, 
Various locations, 
Quebec. 


: 
| 





Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Concreters Ready-Mix Ltd., Building Trades 
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(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 636 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


LU.E. Loc. 1590 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


1-U._Es Loc, 536 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Mocw2t3 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Federation 
(CNTU) 


Labourers 
Loc. 506 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Painters 
Loc. 1527 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 28 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Printing Pressmen 
Eocyol2 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 800 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Building Workers 


Federation (CNTU) 


Workers 
Involved 


1,102 


182 


240 


111 


275 


170 


103 


120 


312 


310 


104 


3,155 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days a 
Termination 
April Accumulated Date 
1,380 1,380 Apr. 28 
90 90 Apr. 29 
3,360 3,360 Apr. 4 
Apr. 25 
220 220 pine! 
Apr. 25 
760 760 Apr. 27 
3,400 19,040 Nov. 22 
1,650 6,660 Jat 
Apr. 26 
720 720 IN oie LZ 
120 8,410 Mar. 4 
Apr. 6 
2,490 2,490 Apr. 19 
2,080 5,420 Feb. 10 
26,290 47,370 Mar. 15 
Apr. 18 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


a en EEE 


Major Issues 


Result 





Working conditions—Return of 
workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits, wording 
of contract— 


Wages — 8-21c an hr. increase 
according to classification retro- 
active to Dec. 1965, 11-24c an 
hr. Apr. 25, 1966, 8-10c Dec. 5, 
1966; one half day before 
Christmas, improved group in- 
surance, increase vacation pay- 


Delay in signing new agreement 
—Return of workers pending 
further negotiations. 


Overtime work— 


Wages, seniority— 


Welfare plan, retroactive pay— 
10c an hr. increase retroactive to 
Apr. 30, 1965, 15¢ an hr. Apr. 
26, 1966, Sc May 1, 1966, 10c 
May 1, 1967; 4% vacation pay, 
4 additional statutory holidays. 


Wages— 


Delay in signing new agreement 
—From 7ic to 20c per hr. wage 
increase according to classifica- 
tion. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Alleged unjust firing of three 
workers following grievances 
against foreman—Return of 
workers. 


0) ee ae 
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Industry, Embloyer 


Location 


Various sheetmetal 
contractors, 
Regina and area, Sask. 


Various plumbing and 
heating contractors, 
Regina and area, Sask. 


Ralph M. Parsons and 
Fischback & Moore of 
Canada Ltd., 

Hoyle, Ont. 


Ralph M. Parsons & 
Mannix Co., 
Hoyle, Ont. 


Ralph M. Parsons 
Construction Co., 
Kidd Creek, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Montreal and area, Que. 


Steen Mechanical 
Contractors, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Summerside, P.E.I. 


Mace Limited, 
Belledune, N.B. 


Catalytic Construction 
Clarkson, Ont. 


Union 


Sheet Metal 
Workers Loc. 296 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 179 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Various unions 


Labourers 
Loc. 493 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Labourers 
Loc. 493 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Building Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Plumbers 
ocws oy, 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Labourers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Unorganized 


Steelworkers 

Loc. 5385 & 
Plumbers Loc. 512 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Various unions 


Workers 
Involved 


220 


209 


1,200 


700 


ato 


10,000 


105 


440 


136 


261 


132 


Duration in 
Man-Days 
April Accumulated 

2,200 2,200 
2,300 2,300 
600 600 
1,400 1,400 
1,260 1,260 
20,000 20,000 
350 350 
5,280 5,280 
1,290 1,290 
260 260 
630 630 


Starting 
Date 
Termination 
Date 

Apia! 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 25 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 





Major Issues 


Result 


Wages—23c an hr. increase eff. 
Apr. 1, 1966, 15c Oct. 1, 1966, 
20c Apr. 15,1967; .15crOcthmis 
1967, 15c Apr. 1, 1968, 20c Oct. 
1, 1968. 


Wages—25c an hr. increase eff. 
Apr. 1, 1966, 10c Oct. 1, 1966, 
20c Apr: 15 1967; 15esOcta8 
1967, 20c Apr. 1, 1968, 15¢ 
Oct. 1, 1968. 


Dismissal of one employee for 
cause, double time after 44 
hours—Return of workers 
pending a grievance report. 


Wages—Return of workers. 


In sympathy with Hoyle strike— 
Return of workers. 


Wages, working conditions— 
10c to 20c per hr. for unskilled 
workers, 10c to 25c per hr. for 
skilled workers over a 3-yr. con- 
tract, other fringe benefits. 


Refusal to work overtime— 
Union persuaded men to return 
to work. 


Union recognition—Return of 
workers pending further nego- 
tiations. 


Union recognition—Return of 
workers pending further nego- 
tiations. 


Overtime working hours, free 
room and board—Return of 
workers. 


Hiring non-union workers— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1966 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 








Starting 
Duration in Date Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Union Workers Man-Days — — 
— Involved = ———————___———___ Termination Result 
Location April Accumulated Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Various transportation Teamsters 1736 34,720 129,690 Jan. 19 Wages, reduction of hours—70c 
firms, various locals Apr. 30  anhr. increase for drivers spread 
Various locations, (Ind.) over a 3-yr. contract, additional 
Ontario. 17c fringe benefits, 96c for 
skilled maintenance workers, 
77c for semi-skilled, 144c fringe 
benefits; progressive reduction 
in hours from 48 to 40 by Jan. 1, 
1968; other improved benefits. 
Various transportation Teamsters 5,206 104,120 389 ,060 Jan. 19 Wages, reduction of hours—70c 
firms,* various locals Apr. 30 an hr. increase for drivers spread 
Various locations, (Ind.) over a 3-yr. contract, additional 
Ortario. 17c fringe benefits, 96c for 
skilled maintenance workers, 
7T71c for semi-skilled, 1434c fringe 
benefits; progressive reduction 
in hours from 48 to 40 by Jan. 1, 
1968; other improved benefits. 
Toronto Harbours I.L.A. Loc. 1869 293 290 290 Apr. 22 Alleged irregularities on the 
Commission,* (AFL-CIO /CLC) Apr. 23 waterfront—Return of workers. 
Toronto, Ont. 
National Harbours Board,* I.L.A. Loc. 375 3,500 8,320 8,320 Apr. 19 Alleged grievance over parking 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Apr. 22 facilities—Return of workers. 
Power, Gas and Water 
Hydro-Quebec Syndicat 260 3,380 3,380 Apr. 13 Salary, working conditions, 
Various locations, Professionnel —_— fringe benefits— 
Quebec. des Ingénieurs 
(CSN) 
ee ee ee ee eae 
TRADE 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Teamsters 160 3,200 3,280 Mar. 31 Wages—14c an hr. increase 
Rexdale, Ont. Loc. 419 (Ind.) Apr. 23 retroactive to Nov. 5, 1965, 14c 


an hr. Nov. 1, 1966, 14c Nov. 1, 
1967; improved medical benefits. 


a ae ce ae ET 


SERVICE 
Education 
Gouvernement Provincial, Syndicat des 2,400 33,600 33,600 Apr. 12 Wages in a first agreement— 
Various locations, professeurs de Apr. 30 $250 wage increase at July 1, 
Quebec. YEtat du 1966, $250 at Oct. 1, 1966, $250 
Québec at Jan. 1, 1967; annual vacations 
from June 30 to Sept. 1, 40 hr. 
wk. 
Université de Montréal, Service Employees’ 258 2,530 2,530 Apr. 18 Wages, job reclassification, vaca- 
Montreal, Que. Federation (CNTU) a tions— 


See EE anne 
* Federal jurisdiction. 
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H—Employment Injuries 


TABLE H-1—Employment Injuriest Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards and Ratio of Total Fatalities to Total 
Compiled by the Canada Department of Labour, 1951-1965 














Temporary Permanent 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Ratiot of 
ee ee Grand Total 
Year No. % No. % No. % No. % Fatalities 
IGS Fait ese. Saari th wane Ramee Bnei eh rr eee Ree 149,734 95.0 6,885 4.4 921 0.6 157,540 100.0 65.1 
LOS Dee cet aaee sense emnnc aeeemesere se cheers 159,534 94.9 7,342 4.4 (37 0.7 168,013 100.0 78.5 
DS 3 certeettees eset ee mere ee Meenas eet 1S 9F3 12 95.1 Vo 4.3 996 0.6 167,587 100.0 188) 
1S Foy anh ne a CRAB a eg bers eee Ee 156,716 95.2 6,834 4.2 1,019 0.6 164,569 100.0 76.6 
TOS Se ere ee aa oe cata edeae ae ee ce alesse 167,535 95.6 6,645 Joes 978 0.6 iY/S)., Neve: 100.0 73.8 
LDS 62 ee A ects ees 187,007 Obie U 7,203 Sol 1,087 0.6 195,297 100.0 74.4 
DOS Tee Re ore eee io cose sees 185,044 Sea) 7,607 Je) 1,097 0.6 193,748 100.0 TO 
POS Sie Se See roe eke cenkcrati sass 166,570 Oye Il 7,565 4.3 1,004 0.6 175,139 100.0 79.1 
[5D sere Le es CRSA mE ce CaaS sects A MN 95.4 7,594 4.1 946 0.5 185,712 100.0 lad) 
1960 Bee er ee ee Rone es 177,611 95.4 7,681 4.1 912 0.5 186,204 100.0 80.4 
LOY 69 Wei ies can IE tS ae SPE pe 169,980 95.4 7,347 4.1 856 0.5 178,183 100.0 78.8 
N96 2 Rtn cs er een error coat ee eae 183,754 25). 5) 7,849 4.1 834 0.4 192,437 100.0 135 
DGB ie, Iie terre one ae ae a eee Ae tae ek a he 196,500 95.3 8,928 4.3 893 0.4 206,321 100.0 72.4 
NOGA Red tata tere rte AI EORE RD, aoe ta 228 ,045 95.7 9,158 3.8 1,053 Oe) 238,256 100.0 79.8 
LS [SSS Ia pe Sree ee cr i ee 254,872 95.8 9,888 ads 1,191 0.5 265,951 100.0 94.3 
VAY EGLO OS | OO Seensmtentetet te soe tear: 181,292 95.4 20 4.1 995 0.5 190,007 100.0 76.5 
*Preliminary. +Distribution partly estimated. 


tRatio of total fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Board to grand total fatalities compiled by the Department of Labour. See Table H-2. 


TABLE H-3—Employment Injuries}-Workmen’s Compensation Settlement Rates (an approximation), Canada, 1951-1965 























Total of 
Temporary Permanent Workers 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Employed 
Year No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate (000) 
1S a siiele teeth 149,734 284.5 6,885 Sey 921 9 157,540 2995 5,263 
MO SDA Med cree nt Meee ee 159,534 2975 7,342 1335. 7/ iL 1337 Doll 168,013 S13h5 5,362 
1 ae nea SR Saba sets corwaacs bite MAA Me ane ca 159,312 304.3 7,279 1359 996 9 167,587 320.1 56235 
1 Pay Sse an ot OE 156,716 298 .9 6,834 13.0 1,019 i9) 164,569 313.9 5,243 
LOSS eee genes Aree ee eee eee 167,535 S12%3 6,645 12.4 978 1.8 N73. USK: 326.5 5,364 
OS GO Reer ce meat ure hee eee 187,007 334.8 7,203 1259 1,087 1.9 195,297 349.7 Joakee 
LOS Tae core Re ee 185,044 523752 7,607 13e3 1,097 159 193,748 338.4 25 
195 Sener ea, Pats, RON 166,570 292.5 (e505 [3m3 1,004 1.8 SB) BOE 5,695 
OS 9 Ree rer ee ner net ee eer eer: ee 30205 7,594 SRO 946 LG US). 2 Si 7 Al 5,856 
VO GO reece aioe See ee 177,611 298 .3 7,681 12.9 912 LES 186,204 SS 7 2855) 
TD GL are oak acc ee maser eso 169,980 280.7 7,347 PP 1k 856 1.4 178,183 294.2 6,055 
TD GD wereerrencurreete Seseato oat ere 183,754 IES 92 7,849 126 834 13 192,437 309.1 6n225 
RSTO Rrra sheen reed come Ane 196,500 308.2 8,928 14.0 893 1.4 206,321 323716 6,375 
16% ae eae enc EERE ee 228,045 345.1 9,158 13.9 1,053 16 238,256 360.5 6,609 
IS a sre Ae ae ROR RC A Re 254,872 371.4 9,888 14.4 i 1 ie, 265,951 387.6 6,862 
AV CFASE MOS Lol O OSareerente ert eee 1815292 Bir 7120 13%2 995 Ws 190,007 326.0 5,829 
*Preliminary. {Distribution partly estimated. 
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TABLE H-5—Employment Injuries, Non-fatal and Fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, by Province, 
Canada, 1964-1965 





1965* 





nnn nee eT nn 


Fatal 


ie iol 


Total 


8,587 


2,034 


23 ,473 
23,633 
162,070 
3593303 
26,768 
24,836 
54,777 
81,589 


767,120 


1964+ 


Non-fatal 





Canada except Quebec 











me 


Non-fatal 
Province Canada except Ontario 
and Quebec Ontario 
and 
Medical Tempor- Quebec 
Aid ary Permanent 
Only Disability Disability 

Newfoundland.................. 4,996 3,504 53 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,103 921 8 
ING Vas COLE teen an ree 14,178 9,194 70 
New Brunswick................ 14,012 9,456 129 
BDUCDEC  teceeceeeeaes hee ae 161,823 
OMPATIO eet oiacceeseceoteee 358,947 
IMANILO DA eee ee ao Ome Olle O27/ 358 
pASKAtCMeWalli.ccesese.eeteee 14,815 9,709 247 
Al bertaserse.cnccsveSiecstraces 31,247 22,443 968 
British Columbia.............. SL A? PSIG 1,240 

pORATe te aoe 149,316 92,770 3,073 520,770 

*Preliminary. 

tRevised. 
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Quebec Fatal Total 
Medical Tempor- 
Aid ary Permanent 
Only Disability Disability 
5,174 3,637 76 13 8,900 
1,288 972 11 3 2,274 
12,866 8,478 303 33 21,680 
11,413 9,967 189 36 21,605 
143,656 313. 143,969 
205,953 83,884 2,999 291 2935127 
14,364 11,042 452 39 25,097 
14,339 9,484 183 a7 24,063 
82,179 22.168 817 113 55,210 
49,641 24,869 1,234 155 Pecks) 
347,217 174,501 6,264 143,656 1,053 672,691 
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TABLE H-2—Employment Fatalities by Industry, Canada, 1951-1965 


ee 





Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining) Manufacturing Construction 
Year No. % No. %G No. % No. % No. He No. G 
LO SRR rev ahcescteccesessesseeriaesnes 102 Thee? 181 12.8 21 ies 191 1355 232 16.4 215 15.2 
DD 2 Peres eestor succsssereceseteces 102 7.0 177 12.2 Dil bse) 212 14.6 236 16.3 247 17.0 
O53 Perce serccs cate cenescc shes trcess Hite: 8.8 169 12.4 36 2.6 188 13.8 250 18.4 229 16.9 
OSA eer r ccc cecscesceostheSeonsets 104 Led 17Z 1229 33 DD.) 209 IB) 7/ 212 1559 239 18.0 
ILS yo he ieee cece emer 88 6.6 183 13.8 32 2.4 179 1335 219 N55) 243 18.3 
USS Ose cesereecccceiriievesccteaceests 106 doe) 197 13.5 18 lez 250 Uffadl 200 137 Bile 2183 
LOD] eee as RIES so esees seoseeeses 92 6.6 141 10.2 23 Le 185 13753 209 eel 340 24.5 
TOD Oe tres See eee ees 97 7.6 129 10.2 38 3.0 23 18.2 166 13m 281 22a 
LS a ee Serer rireorcrererr renee: 101 Ws 143 10.8 uz 5.4 175 IB) P2 195 14.7 297 22.4 
NGO Fe fetes ceversescoenters 69 6.1 131 11.5 27 2.4 180 15.9 186 16.4 199 LS 
DOG ees cca Siiese concen eee 68 6.3 99 Sladh 40 Soil 135 12.4 178 16.4 238 2159 
OG 2 rere teen ccete roe reece: 62 Sa) 127 12 12 1.0 151 13e3 216 19.0 204 18.0 
1 C0 i ee es eee 49 4.0 122 9.9 34 Poets’ 163 W317 222, 18.0 234 19.0 
DOGA eee ats See tava aie 122 5.4 155 ee 37 2.8 161 12 235 17.8 252 19.1 
TOG Se ee ress 50 4.0 105 Ses 40 Sal 164 13.0 213 Gao 263 20.8 
Ayerage 1951-1966............ 85 6.5 149 SS Sy yi) 185 14.2 PHN 16.2 253 19.5 
*Preliminary (Includes trapping and hunting. Includes quarrying and oil wells. (3)Includes storage, communication, electric power, gas and 

water utilities. ‘4)Includes insurance and real estate. (S)Includes community business and personal service. ‘Includes defence. 


TABLE H-4—Employment Fatality Rates by Industry, Canada, 1951-1965 











Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining Manufacturing Construction 

Year RY E®) R E R E R E R E R E 

OS Th beaten series csshcdees 1.0 1,063 18.1 100 Gaz 34 23.53 82 1.7 35h ee) 389 
OSD eta areca: (Ome O2 23.9 74 6.4 33 21.9 97 17 1,350 6.2 401 
POS Suomen eel cera e 1.4 858 20.4 83 139 26 20 a7 91 1.8 1,384 6.6 347 
OSA Cake ke ica ae 1? 878 18.9 91 13%8 24 20.5 102 1.6 1,326 Uo? 334 
LOS eee mete st 819 MG 113 14.5 22 16.4 109 1.6 Sis 6.6 368 
OS OS eae coset cctvecoenteee 1.4 716 16.7 118 9.0 20 Ded, 117 1.4 1,435 7.6 412 
1S po rea ae teen ee Le, 744 13.4 105 11.0 21 IBS 7/ 118 1.4 1,492 Weis 438 
LSS oe ice ere 1.4 712 IS) 85 2328 16 21.6 107 itil 1,459 6.6 427 
1S 9 cere ie aes aor none WS) 692 MB? 94 48.0 15 19.9 88 ge} 1,494 6.7 442 
LESTSO edt OR Sets ane 1.0 675 13S 97 Nee) 7 19.4 93 13 1,470 4.8 418 
LOG le ere ners. setae 1.0 681 1S 86 PPD) 18 16.9 80 132 1,452 6.3 376 
UO LOP2 eae ee ee Pe 0.9 660 WF 22 74 Dee 23 18.6 81 1.4 1,502 Soe? 393 
LO G3 Ae ete Site ones 0.8 649 15e3 80 13.6 25 2256 12, 1.4 il sey? Dates 406 
DO GA oe coterie eet cts et 630 18.9 82 14.2 26 18.5 87 1.4 1,650 6.1 410 
LOGS * Alek oy ne eens 0.8 594 13.6 i 17.4 23 12F2 134 i) 1,636 So 0/ 463 
Average 1951-1966.......... tel 763 16.5 91 eH 23 19e3 97 1.4 1,462 6.3 402 

*Preliminary. 


(R= Fatality Rate (Number of fatalities per 10,000 workers employed). 
(2)E = Workers Employed, in Thousands. 
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| 
| 








aac ene 








Public 











a ee EERE EEE. aml 





Transportation?) Trade Finance 
No % No % No. % 
274 19.4 53 Sal 5 0.3 
297 20.5 48 3.3 1 0.1 
216 io 61 4.5 4 0.3 
224 16.9 =p) 4.1 3 0.2 
253 19.1 50 3.8 5 0.4 
258 17.6 56 3<8 1 0.1 
249 18.0 66 4.8 ps 0.1 
194 15.3 40 352 4 0.3 
215 16.2 50 3.8 2 O02 
190 16.8 51 4.5 ps) 0.2 
188 17.3 52 4.8 1 0.1 
209 18.4 58 al 2 0.2 
210 17.0 61 4.9 1 0.1 
237 18.0 62 4.7 ps 0.2 
279 221 64 S21 3 Os? 
Se Se a 
233 17.9 55 4.2 3 0.2 
Transportation Trade Finance 
R E. R E R E 
5.9 462 0.7 724 0:3 153 
6.0 495 0.6 789 0.1 158 
rs 481 0.7 816 0.2 165 
4.9 458 0.7 828 0.2 169 
5.4 465 0.6 844 0.3 178 
ar 500 0.6 882 0.1 194 
4.9 511 Ons 899 0.1 206 
3.8 507 0.4 913 0.2 211 
4.1 520 0.5 946 0.1 216 
“a 515 0.5 981 0.1 226 
3:3 563 0.5 1,025 Ost 239 
326 588 0.6 1,049 0.1 248 
3.5 597 0.6 1,062 0.1 254 
4.0 591 0.6 1,105 0.1 264 
4.5 617 0.6 1,145 0.1 280 
4.5 55 0.6 934 0.2 Zit 
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Service) 
No. % 
2 hel 
24 1 
24 1.8 
22 N57 
35 2.6 
ps: lags 
27 1:9 
D2 ied 
25 1.9 
16 1.4 
19 NS 
16 1.4 
28 Diss 
a5) 4.2 
35) 2.8 
27 Dall 
Service 
R E 
0.4 679 
0.3 22 
0.3 738 
0.3 716 
0.4 805 
0.3 849 
O.3 894 
0.2 941 
0.2 ie Os 
0.1 1,096 
Or 1,178 
0.1 1,244 
0.2 1,306 
0.4 1,386 
0.2 1,489 
0.3 1,008 








Administration® Total 
No. % No. % 
116 8.3 1,415 100.0 
84 5.8 1,449 100.0 
63 4.6 1,359 100.0 
57 4.3 1,330 100.0 
39 B20 1,326 100.0 
39 Del 1,462 100.0 
53 3.8 1,387 100.0 
67 =a 1,269 100.0 
51 3.8 15326 100.0 
83 7.3 1,134 100.0 
68 6.3 1,086 100.0 
78 6.9 15135 100.0 
109 8.8 1,233 100.0 
52 3.9 1,320 100.0 
47 er | 1263 100.0 
67 a? 1,300 100.0 
Public 
Administration Total 
R E R EE 
Ser 226 Deel 5.203 
32.6 236 27 5,362 
220 246 2.6 5235 
Dep 258 pe 5,243 
15 268 255 5,364 
1.4 282 Din 5,585 
1.8 298 2.4 51, PS) 
Dil 316 Qe 5,695 
[5 838)7/ Desai 5,856 
Pps) 365 129 5,955 
1.9 356 1.8 6,055 
Dee, 362 1.8 6,225 
2.9 371 he) 6,375 
1.4 377 AY) 6,609 
132 403 1.8 6,862 
22 313 Zee 5,829 
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TABLE H-6—Employment Fatalities, by Province and Industry, Canada, 1964-1965 











1965* 
Industry 
Nid ae Ee NE Se N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. 
AG RILG WU TUR Bik vcd sac ics accusaeneer toro eI ee — 3 1 — 3 28 3 6 
IE ORE SIE RY Sere hse de oc it aeeeretedeestca: Mee aT RRO ee ee eters 1 — 2 4 14 26 2 — 
RISHINGZANDATRA PRIN Gare ee ccterie cer eee eee eta ae 2 — 4 -— D 2 — — 
MINESSOUARRIES Ol WEELS See eee nee 16 — 4 — ili 3y7/ V 6 
Mie tall NUNES Meiers eee stereo eee eae eee 11 — — — 3 28 1 — 
( Croyall vo in (ethan pene cae nc croc acer cristae occ tebacocarisocr oh ier acco bee eee ERROR a — 4 —- —_ —_ — — 
Retroleumiand fas posccsmere te ee eee ee ene ee a —_ —~ — _ — i 
INOn=metals cUAnbICS HS CLVICCS see esteem ae ene ene eee ee 5 ca _— — 8 9 6 5 
MA NUWFA GEURIEN Girccrcccte tee ccosss cree ae oe ee erates 3 — 6 2 39 99 7 — 
BOOd andibeverages scree eke ee cee ee ee a 1 — —_ — 2 13 2 — 
4 (6) oy:\ere eer anne ier het eae ee he ee ed eee See eee —— — ae — — — — — 
RUD Deere ke sacri eee eso a a Re eo eee eee — — — — — = — — 
Be Wl DY) a, me amr RU ALOR Ne ARTs A OU crete im — -_— — — — — —_ — 
MPS X tile Peerrarstecks Pon sets tet aeetnees scat rnc te enon Re or TaN ce erent ee — — — — = 1 — — 
CGI Fo) d ai at care aera ean ety ca ree ioc GRRE ee acolo. hee Ee sae ie ohne ER ase — — — — — 2 — — 
IW OO GE reih haces: x bashed ee ena cn ae ee en REE a — — — ih 8 il — 
IBA DCL eae cyte e se dices-vonsst tee aot otee dics cote rteos Se eee as 1 — 2, 7 3 1 — 
Printin os publishing esecc: Mer es een ee ee ee ae — — J — — — — 
Primary me tal: Sah crncaee cterteee as eee eee ee ee ee er — — 1 — 5 17 _— — 
IMetalifabricatin gs cemnte nee terete cet ee oe eee — — _ 1 I 16 _ — 
INA Yo) nb Fe Vina idee pear cre prev stnn pte eee Ore tees Beene Pane en a SY 9 cient 1 a — a — 9 1 _ 
PANS PONLALOMNE UTP ENIETI Lemmas eee eee ree — 1 a 2 5) 1 _ 
Ctr Call cere eics ee eee ee ee Eo — — 1 — — 4 — — 
INon-metallicuminerallae meee nce eee tenors ae ee eee — — — 3 12 1 — 
Retroleumandecoal Sierras sce saree eee eee ee — a — — — — oe — 
CEMA eee ene pene teeta o er ere oe ee Rea Rea ee — — — — 3 8 — — 
IMLISCEILANEOUS ree ee cee ee re Re cts ere et ee eee — — — — 3 1 a -— 
CONSTR UG TION reson ctaaetr center iet ere eee Berane kate 5 — 10 11 85 66 9 14 
ES Up LCT Ss tece wie testes rete Nec en reg foe ee ce — — 2, 3 16 13 5 1 
EATS ales cate. «Sass cse th cusiss Nea ean eNO 0, a acer ae ee Oe, 5) — 5 4 30 IS 3 5 
OMG i sz see eicencd Satin bik occ tetdatoete ince liceph aces eter ace Soa ee ea — — 3 4 39 38 3 8 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION 
ATID OTHER GL CGI T IBS 28s eet ole. «he ee ee 11 1 q 9 59 84 23 6 
RUT ers eater ae a acai ects ale ee toa cee ee ete eee ae — oD: 3 2 2 2, oe 
IVY BRCE taacaheetocs cs woctstel Lo eemmerte citi r anechtae Rc kee okt emcee, ot aMe MM i} 1 3 2 11 14 9 — 
BRATIW AY 5 atten hscyenaders, SOs Ae he ee eR te — — — 1 7 ip I D, 
Local and wWighwayee: 28a... ess ee ee en od cae 3 — 1 yD, 20 aii 8 3 
Miscellaneous ys kias ass ea kh ee eee en Oe 2 a — — 3 2 1 1 
PLOT ARG 3. Gi sees etc an oti cnco neato soa hh co eee tee ee ee 1 — — — 4 3 — — 
Comin anica thom 2 hasnt aca ao ee Re 2 _— ] —_ — 4 1 — 
Electric: POWeL; Gas, WALED oacici danse es scaos ces es es 1 _ — if 12 10 1 — 
tS) ee ce ee er: Nee 8 na. | ee A 2 — 4 2 10 22 5 5 
WW lice le A casos Satis, ccenenearecaanee tines. ta vse aes Mine ee 1 — 3 1 4 15 2 1 
| oi Hl ee eee eer one, ir OREN Ys dl Reker, de. See Tu hat 1 — 1 1 6 7 3 4 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE. ...ccccccccccccccsescsssscscecosees —- — — — — 2 — — 
Syed NS (Gs Ae eee eee AS ee SER MR ot Deo NY em — — 1 fl 4 10 — — 
Community: COUSIDESS.... MeiMvccas/actce obo eern ne ee ee ee — — — 1 —- 3 — — 
CLS UL GL saree te ck och sn ee sivas casa ect ae ee eet — — 1 -— 4 Tf — — 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 5.2, eee 1 — 19 —_ 2 12 2 2 
oo ee eee ee eee eee 
6 2 WN Door ca tr a ater hed Ra eee Nn lea ip et oe 41 4 58 29 229 388 58 39 
eee 
*Preliminary. Revised 
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oe ES eee ee ee ee 


1964} 














Yukon and Yukon and 

Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Total Nfld. P.E.I. INGSe N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Total 

4 2 — 50 — 1 3 2 2 32 7 12 10 3 — 12 

D) 53 1 105 — — 2 3 35 28 1 2 3 81 — 155 

— 30 — 40 — 2; 28 1 — 3 — — — 3 — aii) 

25 56 2 164 8 — 9 3 24 53 2 15 40 2 161 

2 43 2; 90 5 — — — 12 48 5 — — 29 1 100 

6 4 — 14 — — 9 1 — — — 2 4 = 20 

12 — — 13 — — — — 1 1 — — 11 — — 13 

5 9 — 47 3 — — 2 11 4 — — = 7 1 28 

17 40 — 213 D — 9 59 102 3 4 21 28 — 235 

1 — Dap} 1 — 5 4 6 — — 1 2 — 19 

— — — — — — — — 1 1 — — — — — 2 

—— — 1 — — — — 1 — = — — == 1 

— — — 1 — — — — — 1 — — == — — 1 

— — — 2 — — — — 1 — — — = = — 1 

| 2, 16 — 34 1 — — 4 13 11 2 5 6 — 43 
| — 5 — 20 — — 1 2 3 4 — — 1 i — 18 
| — — — 1 — — — — 1 — — — — — — 1 
1 10 — 34 — — 1 — ai 41 2 2, 3 — Sy) 

2 3 — 29 — — — — 1 11 — — — 4 — 16 

— — — il — — —_— — 1 4 — — 1 — — 6 

2, 3 — 14 — — — 1 10 d — — 2} D — 22 

— — — 5 — — — — 2 1 — — — 1 — 4 

| 5 1 — 22, — — — 2 5 5 — 1 2 3 — 18 
il — — 1 — — — — — 2; — — 3 — — 5 
| — — — 11 — — — — ti 3 — — 3 — — 13 
| — 1 — 5 — — — — 3 4 — — 1 — — 8 
| 27 36 — 263 9 — ri 5 81 66 13 12 29 29 1 252 
| 9 1S — 62 1 — 2 — 23 16 1 1 9 6 — 59 
| 9 ill a 87 1 — 2 a) 26 16 8 8 10 — 82 
| 9 10 = 114 q/ — 3 3 32 34 4 3 11 13 1 111 
| 30 48 il 279 4 — 14 11 50 76 14 19 28 20 O37 
1 11 — 24 — — — — 1 3 4 1 — — 1 10 

— 11 — 52. 2 — 2 4 8 5 — — 2 5 — 28 

8 6 — 37 1 — 3 2 5 20 2} 2, 8 3 — 46 

14 13 — 101 1 — 7 5 25 31 8 10 11 6 — 104 

3 2 a 14 = — = — — — — — — = a = 

— 1 — 9 — — — — — 3 — 2 D 2 — 9 

1 2 1 12 — — _ —_— 2 1 = = 1 1 = 5 

3 D — 30 — — 2 — 9 13 — 4 4 3 — 35 

8 6 —_— 64 — — 1 1 15 24 5 2 9 5 — 62 

4 4 — 35 — — 1 — 6 14 3 il fi 4 — 36 

4 2 — 29 — — — 1 9 10 D 2 1 — 26 

— 1 — 3 — — — — —_— 2 — — — — — 2 

ill 2 35 — — 1 — 10 18 3 10 11 55 

1 ia 8 = = _— — 5 Tl 1 3 5 1 27 

| 8 D) Dil — = 1 — 5 11 — — 5 6 — 28 
| 5 4 = 47 2 — 2 1 8 13 6 1 6 12 1 52 
! 129 282 Gale 2Gs 25 3 74 36 284 417 55 57 1811 232. 6 1,320 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industryt and Type of Accident, Canada, 1964 and 1965 











1965* 
Manu-  Con-_ Trans- 
Agricul- factur~ struc- _—porta- 
Type of Accident ture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade 
Striking Against and Stepping on Objects: 
FOO IS escseascta cs c0s eos, ces U seas Foo ates Seo tease cao onc Suee baat eTOR nL ce oT UE ERE EREOY coecas ree Sess enpese —_ — — — — — = == 
IM ACINITIL ye er sn eeatece eee cose eect eescacnen settee nner eneern cs creeper teem one rc teatages carte _— — as — — 1 -~ _— 
IBeltss pulleysa chains lineSHetCr...ieecsecacsre tater erecesscasec te rtesears sreccomenencens _ — _— —_ —_ — _ — 
Workin ghia terial se ton, «vac acest; scccyenetcscecesseacecenss cosrese meme eae eres testes — _— — — — — —_ — 
INaiiStand SPIkKes /eccteccsercseee ccstese solo ees se ssesiseteeretacens Gas tedetenueee:cyoroness caautetess — —- — = — — — — 
Buildings and structures (including parts of these)............:.:.ccceereeeees —_ — — aa 1 1 1 1 
Wiorkim as surfaCes tec) caters coeeseascc-cscnenceascareete eevee seat ecarsacee eae tecec es accensectystess os _- = — = -— — — 
MUISCELL ATE OUST oe cee ae aes ae Ree TR —_ 1 — 1 — — 2 — 
AT OTA T acta Pee sae es eek 2 ne ee ne ceca es — 1 — 1 1 » 3 1 
Struck by: 
Kore) ieee Meee ca tre oe eerie rier eros tc rccercee one etre ne ae _ 1 — fi 1 1 il — 
IMVAC HUM OLY es ccics ce renentedaees yar ere ecie aes 8 ae a eee oe ete See ateaes Mares ere eae a 1 — 2 5 4 3 a 
Belts pulleys, chains. lineswetce-ccveneertecsseeeee eee eee eee eee _ 1 2 1 — 2, 1 — 
Cranes, derricks, other hoisting or conveying apparatus.................00. — 1 — — 3 9 1 _ 
AUtOMmO Diles: Of CHUCKS =e sss rete ri ee eee ee eee 1 — a 1 4 7 6 2 
ractorswloadmo Diles Vetex exec see ee ee — — — — 2 D 3 — 
IVETE FORA QUART CALS rayese ces tecct ents cede Means case saesaseeeen sank een oe es eeceeeeee — a — 1 — — — — 
airs OTmOLuer call wayiayehilel cs amssssseeess eee neta ee ne neem —_ — — a 1 — 13 1 
SUP SS ECR IS Hie rece sssc eee eee eee ee ee oes oO NT — _ a= — — — — — 
Other motor-driven transportation vehicles, N.E.C............c:c:cccseeseess — 1 — 1 D, 1 — “= 
Man=powered! venicles andscraltysmmeen mts eect sere etree eee ere — — — — — — — — 
Objects thrownvon kicked backsby tOOlS mess secseceeeeese ste eteeesee tees — 1 — — — _— — 1 
@bjects thrownor kicked" back by machinesiyes.sseeestee rere — 1 2 7 2; — — 
Objects) being hoistedsom conveyed sees eee eee eee — Dy — 3 = 1 Y —- 
Objects falling or flying in mines and QUAITICG...............0:ccsccessescesseeeses _ — — 20 -= {| — — 
Materials being handled by fellow workers... o.c.c.c.0.:1e-ceecee0seseresteseeee — DZ, — — 1 1 — — 
Materials bem cinandledsbyrvictiiniem nyse mee ce eere eter eee ee — 2 — — -— 2 1 — 
Materials falling from stockpiles and 1oads............c..ccccscccesccssescesseseeneees — 11 oo — 7 4 6 1 
Another person (other than acts of violence).............c:cccceccssceseeeeseseeeeeees — — — — — a os a 
PA TUITIVALS Heaters aks acetate ser esis Oe Sete so nse eee a ek ee 2 — — — — — — — 
Ballin ggtrees*Or lim Ws myseeyeee eee es oso eee ee eee ee ee — 50 —_ 1 1 5 1 — 
sandslid@siOmCaVerins wnas.ccr a sstercuestets tir ee eee eee — — — 34 2 36 — — 
lyin particless.eracsss carsr mie ais ee ceen ae eee ie Ce ee — — —- 2, 1 —_ — 
Ammal-drawn: Venicles: jasc. wee ee ee — — — = — — — = 
Miscellaneous x.cicessccsoe artiste scsi ore eee — 4 —_ 4 5 4 1 
LO TAD A ge cacestet rote hata ie Roe eae actions ee ee 3 78 2 18 42 82 42 6 
Caught In, On, or Between: 
IMachiner yaa cnce cree: aetade asi ok eet 0 CR hed 8 — — 8 5) 1 a 
Belts pulleyss Chainsailines etc a resneee essere eee tan ee — — — 1 — — —_ — 
Elevators, hoisting and conveying apparatus............ccccccccescssescseseesesesees — — — — 2 — 1 —_— 
Buildings and structures (including parts of these)............cccceceseseseeeees — — — — — yy — — 
PAULOMO DIES. Ain AEUCKS ai paccst soacheer ccs acne ae eae ee ee ene — 9 —_ 1 3 6 6 4 
ractorssloadmo bileswetCme eee cee aera ee 18 2 == 1 4 10 2 3 
IVEINE Ane QUATTY ~CAES 5.0. cedsacscs.cs-:teedesi te ee — — — 6 —_ — =e 
Plirains OMmOcheta allway VeMlC less ecae se eee eee ee — — — — — 1 _ o 
SS UL COLCAMS 2 ac. eres sae trate dtret a Remco esccdcces ines tee, Oe —- — — — 7 — = == 
Miscellaneous transportation vehicles and craft.........c..cccccccsccscseeseseesees De —_ — — 1 — — —_ 
Material smnntiseromStOreduinyplatit eee een tear ene ene — — _ — 1 — 1 — 
Obiscisim water (¢.¢. logs: boat, wharfs).....22--..4,0 4 eee ee — — — — = = = = 
Miscellaneous ee see c.etss csc eee eae ee ee a 2 — 1 2 5 1 1 
PL OTAT cc eee teas eee cnd setescse tert cc dearty Paster ec Civ bs Suen at usgsceasc a te ee 28 6 2 14 21 29 12 8 
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= a ee ES En enIyEn RESEND 


1964+ 





Public Manu- Con-_ Trans- Public 
Admin- Agri- factur- struc- _porta- Admin- 
Finance Service istration Total culture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade Finance Service istration Total 


a aa z— Ss 2 = se se a = a —= ae ea 1 
cs ee: ie = - = _ 2 — = ce ea - me 2 
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= a = — a — —_ = ca — —- — ae a 1 
- on SA 4 ae 2s = = = oa = — es a8 = x 
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= _ ne 5 ae is J ee 1 = _ = nes 1 2 
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= = = 14 = _ = = 2 il 3 1 =~ _ = 13 
a 2 = 23 2 1 = ee 3 12 2 1 = 1 23 
= ee = 7 — oa es = 1 7 ze ee ee ea = 8 
2 ee ae 1 ae, = hess ae ae == = eat -_ vet at = 
= = ss 15 = = = = 2 we 12 ee = = 16 
ws ee me: 5 = ae iss = = = Le os = = pe. = 
as = = 2 = 1 = 1 a 1 = = ss = es 3 
= ee 23 12 ioe 1 a 3 5 2 = = ais = <= 11 
> = = 8 = 2 = 1 6 6 2 1 =e = _ 18 
2 &- fT. 21 ee _ = 19 = 1 zs ae = = = 20 
= as = 4 fe 1 = = = 1 ae a = = ae 2 
- _ tie 5 es ok = a 1 2 = 1 = ze ol 4 
= <— a 29 1 16 = 2 8 3 2 2 = = = 34 
os be a = = = = 1 ae ee = Bice = - = 1 
ca es a g) a = = = —_ = =e = = ae = _ 
= és as 56 2 53 = = 5 3 1 = be = 2 66 
= a 1 73 1 2 = 14 7 30 2 = » 2 61 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industry and Type of Accident, Canada, 1964 and 1965 (Continued) 
ee a a ee 


1965* 





Type of Accident 


Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.: 
Involving Steam Tall Way Steseerccten crete ceetssescrsre sees sores cnarsenenersnerseseertecensersserse 
Involyvine street rallwaySs-ecn reece coreeetee crecees ctecestesencetecc"emmncranece 
Involving automo bilesranG MnUckS see eecseee esecrse tess seratcnee setters settee eveeee 
InvolvineutracLorss lOadIMODICS welCns eset nentceeestectcen reretcersercrersseearter erase 
Involvine minerandiquanky CAalsrnsuente re eettecte sere steme tee rereencer eens 
Involving water Craft ici A oaascacee ee eee em rae ees 


Involving aircraft 


rer rere rer rrr rrr tree rect rrr re rer ier isttrerr tet ie) 


Involvinerother trans porta Sen clesuse cere etree nent arseesnenteweesrrrees 
Involving elevators and other hoisting and conveying apparatus........ 
Involving animal-drawn vehicles and implements..................:sccccsseseeee 
Involyine mmuscellancolisra SeMcles sssessrerseerete eee were eeeeece teeter ectes 


Falls and Slips 


Duero rough eroundlon MOO sUrlacemereteette etree eee tees 
IDuettorcollapseofiresis tance mec merercea ee cesses eee teen tesers 
Due tontnppine Over OL Stepping ONTODjJeCtssseresstectntete eereere sete 
WMwerto Slippery! SULLACE serie ceescasc stereos cok rocstee eee cae svete once aeeeraeeeees 
Due toslippimne wintlewhandlinganatenialsteseseereere eet eee 
Dueltorslippime while operating machinesiesseessseeenee ee cs seeete sees 
Duelto physical conditionvof workman. etree eee eee eee 
Wuertorvehiclessm mM Oconee eeectescsescecseres cece eee eee 
Muscellaneous) talistonisamerlevelertrs.werccrsccosestenersrccencesteee oeeeee ee tereee es 
IRFOMAddETS OLAS tales Mace ee eee terete eee eee eee eee er teen emcee: 
Brom sCallOldStarid iota Sim OS eee seer ee emeeeg reeeers terete este ore neem 
From platforms, ramps and stationary Vehicles................:ccesccescesesseeens 
FEOMIDUILCIN GS TOOISs ANG LOW CLS ere eee eet eee ener teeters 
LErkovael lay atalees, TAME LES) ema eH ENR oo seepscrcceccoenncocoroaccecossscbooaccsseennoachoocdd 


From poles, trees 


MOSS ANd iSCUMIPS rete eect eee eee 


Eronmustockpilestandeloadss- emanates eeerrctea tere cee naen renter eens 
JEvi@Sinal seaVON UO TEE ARENT NAN VHKELDULE ES. ocoreecoctocecoannccenncoonscpconoecebuseecascocteicapauanc600 
From other moving transportation Vehicles.............:cccccccsceseesessceseeseesees 
Tntocholds1Of VESselsin. Se rere geivevssvesac cus cetese toate atte cet Lore TC 
Hntorshaiss pits exCaVatlONnSnclCre ess.vecncsteceeretcrtesete tee ereeeretereions 


Into rivers, lakes, 


SEAS OP NAL DOULS eee tee eee een ee 


INCOM tOLAGEDUNKETS aire ees eevreras teen eters a accor eae nc ome et 
TIEOE VATS MEAD KS OD KALINS Saree ore ee ee ee eR Een 
Miscellaneous falls’ to different levelsmune tee 


Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions: 
@OMMAOTATIONS ee rece reas cae teeter eden tee Oe RE ee 


Exposure to weld 
Exposure to cold 


ING lashes key. os Bea eee eee eee. Onan 
OLrcoldsubstancese st. ee ee ee 


Exposure to steani or othemhot vapours. s.ccere- cere eee ee 
EXPOSULe MO MOUlIG Ids Toren ollenenmictal asset anne eens 


Exposure to heat 


OMmhotsubstancess Neb. Caper nena tes 


Explosions— blasting accidentsira.- seen ente en ence eee 
Explosions of coalfand/ or Mist...) eee 
PNT? [oy ESTISS.((OLEU TY OF) ) UAT ATLL ER ancemnorcadereciecacaucconca sce Seecr a tocentes eenSeeteerenosconcee 
EXploslonsiof steamupressire apparatus smeassmes seme nees eee eee nee 
Explosions of liquid air, gas presure apparatus. ............ccccccccsceseeseeseeeeess 
Explosions of gasoline qnd /or:oil ste eee 
Explosionsvofichemicalsien 2 enone enscceee eee ee 


Ammunition and 
Other explosions. 
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— eee 


1964+ 





Public Manu- Con-_ Trans- Public 
Admin- Agri- factur- struc- _porta- Admin- 
Finance Service istration Total culture Forestry Fishing Mining _ ing tion tion Trade Finance Service istration Total 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industry$ and Type of Accident, Canada, 1964 and 1965 (Concluded) 























1965* 
Manu- Con-  Trans- 
Agricul- factur-  struc- _porta- 
Type of Accident ture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade 
Inhalation, Contact, Absorptions, Ingestions, and Industrial Diseases: 
Exposure to acids, alkalis and similar chemicals. ..............0..0.ccccccceseeseees _ — co — 1 — — — 
EXPOSULES LOND OISOMOUS  2aS Coa tee tect teste eee tent ee enema ee —- 1 2 =) 3 6 — 
ISXPOSUre tO CUSt(SIIICOSIS STC LC!) Smreerer estan ee ene —_ — — DS) 23 — —- 1 
| Ebeq aYOW\UN SY HOY [LOY AYO) VOLE RY \ TEESE N LOY AY, enr ceconcccccneceocenenceptecuncinecenedacenctonenererten: — — — — — _ — = 
EXPOsUre tO ma GlOACUVEISUDSLATICeS sr teieeer erates eee e renee eee ee ees a — — il — — — — 
Industrialidiseases, INVE: Gis. nce ete tee ee eee ome etree — — = 4 8 — — —= 
Exposure to miscellaneous pOisOMNOUS AGENCIES.............ccceccccccceeseseeseeeeee — — — 3 1 1 — — 
AR OT ALTAR Acer Seep eects ROTO ee eh es —_ 1 2 38 40 4 6 1 
Contact with Electric Current: 
Lightning accidents rcs eee cere ee ee eee eet ee ie ee, — — — — — — — 
EXpOSUrestOvOmCONtaCtawithicleCtniClt yam nee eeeee center tree 5 1 = 3 14 19 13 3 
BL OGAL stanag eters che Sora act on reenter OR re ee Si 5 1 — 3} 14 19 13 3 
Over-Exertion: 
Over-exertion resulting in strains, hernia, €tc................:.:cscssccececcersceess _ 1 — — 2) 3 4 1 
SACO WN Dey cee td cart ea ley are Poe tr ty arin re a ee eR Rt — 1 — — 2, 3 4 1 


Miscellaneous Accident Types: 





Wi olen Ce rs sociale eee ce nae ee rE A Oc RRs De Ee a — a — 1 — 1 — 
Bites, stings, etc., by animals, reptiles and insects..............0..ccccccesceeseeeee a — — — — — —_ — 
Infection GN. Es Geeaeer Crp ew rer ne lee a. Re ho es ale —_— 1 — — ao a= — — 
Miscellaneous meaiccnacticse scot enact eee ee ee naa te 2 — — 1 7 8 4 1 
Roy ON hemece as Oe ha Pecaseaeri ae) | ame nee acta Te Le), <b Oe Nae » 1 — 1 8 8 5) 1 
GRANDNTOTADLG Siir sre taerecn oe renee nates eerie ate SO 50 105 40 164 213 263 279 64 


*Preliminary. + Revised. tSee footnote 1-6, Table H-2. 


TABLE H-8—Employment Fatalities, by Industryt and Occupation, Canada, 1964 and 1965 
a ea ee a ee ee ee 





1965* 
———— A a a 
Public 

Ad- Per 

Manu- Con- Trans- minis- Cent 

Agri- _For- factur-  struc- porta- Fi- Sery-  tra- of 

Occupation culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 

Farmers and farm workers.................0.... 46 1 = a _ — 1 — —_ — 1 49 3.9 

Loggers and related workers.................... — 81 — -— 1 os 1 — — — 2 85 6.7 

Fishermen, trappers and hunters............ as = 28 — — — — — — — — 28 2.2 

Miners, quarrymen and related workers.. — — — 132 6 3 18 3 — — — 162 12.8 
Craftsmen, production process and re- 

lated WOLKEl Serene eee ee eee — 7 _ 21 139 173 56 15 — 7 3 421 33-3 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not ag- 

ricultural, fishing, logging or mining) —— _ — — 25 65 9 4 — 2 2 107 S) 

Transport and communication............... 4 10 8 4 13 11 161 PB, —_ 4 3 240 19.0 

Mana Serials ie eta oe cena ee at ee — 4 2 4 9 7 7 8 — 2 3 46 Slo! 

Professional and technical......0..0..0.0..0..... — — a 3 9 2 55 — — 8 8 35 2.8 

GlCriCall errr rscek esc th 2 eee EES — — — — 4 1 3 — — — 1 9 0.7 

RO Fz LSU teh So ek er Be pe a a — = — — 4 — —_— ili] 1 — — 16 1g 

Deiuico AnGmechealiOin meme ee ene — 2 2 — 3 1 18 1 2 1 24 65 Sat 

Ota eee Ace ee ee ee ae 50 105 40 164 DAS 263 279 64 3 35 47 —*‘1,263" 100-0 

IPCraCentOlMtO tal eee ce ee eee 4.0 8.3 St (13;0°) 167 2078) 221 Sell OFZ 2.8 Sie OOkO — 

Workers employed in thousand.......... 594 Thy 23 134 1,636 463 617 1,145 280 1,489 403 6,862 — 

RatalitysRatcemee carters eaten aoe 0:8 P1365 917-4" 1222 153 Seo 4.5 0.6 0.1 0.2 12 1S ~- 


*Preliminary. + Revised. {See footnote 1-6 Table H-2. 
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A i el Sg ra A i ee a ee ce 


1964+ 
























































Public Manu-  Con-_ Trans- Public 
a Admin- Agri- factur- struc- _ porta- Admin- 
— — a= 1 — — — 2 — — — — — — 2 
= = —_ 24 1 — 1 3 4 — 3 _ 1 — 6 19 
— — — 49 i — oa 46 19 1 — o — — 
— — _— 1 a — — il — — — — — — — 1 
— — — 12 oa ~ — 4 8 — aa — _ 2 14 
Meee et ge ee 
= — — 92 1 _ 1 54 34 4 3 _ 1 — 8 106 
— — 2 60 6 — _— 1 5 22 12 2 _ 1 1 50 
— — 2 60 6 — —_ 1 5 2) 12 2 — 1 1 50 
1 1 2, 15 1 — —- 1 4 6 8 1 — 2 3 26 
1 1 2 15 1 — — 1 4 6 8 1 _ 2) 26 
— Dy 3 7 aa — — 1 3 a= 1 4 —— 4 1 14 
_ — —- — —- — — — 1 — — — - — 2 3 
— —— — 1 = — — — eee == — = ae -_ = =< 
_ 2 1 26 3 4 -- Y 4 3 4 — - 2 23 
_ 4 4 34 3 4 — 3 8 3 5 4 — 5 5 40 
3 25) 47 1,263 72 155 37 161 235 252 23 62 2 2B) 52 1,320 
a c—_—_0_000—0000 
ee LU eee or Sea EEC si GE 
1964+ 
Workers Public Workers 
Employed Ad- Per Employed 
in Fatal- Manu- Con- Trans- minis- Cent in Fatal- 
Thou- ity Agri- factur- struc-  porta- Fi- Sery- — tra- of Thou- ity 
sands Rate culture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total sands Rate 
599 0.8 72 1 os 1 _ — 13 — — 1 a 88 6.6 632 14 
38 16.0 — 119 — — — —- = — -- -- 119 9.0 62 19.2 
23 1252 — -— 34 -= — — — — — “= —- 34 2.6 25 1326 
76 Pil se — — — 141 4 1 — — — p) = 148 ee, 49 30.2 
1,730 2.4 - 18 — 10 164 145 76 17 — 8 14 452 34.2 1,628 Digs 
335 Bee — — — — 16 80 5 9 — 6 8 124 9.4 Sei, 3.8 
432 SO — 11 1 2, 19 wil 130 13 == 7 5 199 Set 429 4.6 
637 0.7 — 3 — — 13 6 7 8 — 2 3 42 Bee 609 One 
782 0.4 — — — 4 q 5 2 —- 6 5 29 Dee 702 0.4 
919 0.1 — 1 — 1 5 2, 3 2 = 2 1 17 63) 884 OF 
482 0.3 _ — —- 5 — — 12 — — — Ag / 153 491 0.3 
6,862 158 72 155 2H 161 235 252 EH) 62 2; 55 52 1,320 100.0 6,609 220 
= — 5.4 Glee 0.8) 12-2. 17:8 19.1 918.0 4.7 On 4.2 3.9 100.0 — — — 
= — 630 82 26 87 1,650 410 591 1,105 264 1,386 377 ~=—6 , 609 — —_ — 
= —_ Ie 18.9 WA ost 1.4 6.1 4.0 0.6 0.1 0.4 1.4 2.0 — — — 
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TABLE H-9—Employment Fatality Rates 
—~——oEo=S=S=EOEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEee——————————— errr 








196 5* 
Men Women 
Workers Workers 
Number of Employed Fatality Number of Employed Fatality 
Fatalities in Thousands Rate Fatalities in Thousands Rate 


ee eee eee 
A—By Sex and Industry$, Canada, 1964-1965 








A STICUICUEC meron ence teen 48 522 0.91 2, 1 0.28 
IROLeStnV eer eee ce ee een 105 75 14.00 _ 2 —_ 
Pishiti oc vec ene eee eee 40 22 18.18 — 1 _— 
IVETTATIN D3 Sr eeaee rene ee 2 een a 164 130 12762 — 4 — 
MamUfaACttInin 2 ircemers see te ees 213 1,287 1.66 — 350 — 
GOnstkuicton wens. ee eee 263 447 5.88 _ 16 — 
ANSP OLCAUI OM eeeseseeeesee ee eee 275 529 5.20 4 88 0.45 
PAGO Py cctet cose ee eee 63 die 0.82 1 373 0.03 
EIN ANCE see erence ee eee 3 152 0.20 —_ 128 — 
SELVICGH ee 55 590 0.59 — 900 — 
Public Administration................ 45 316 1.42 86 0.23 
pO tal ere teicher 1,254 4,842 2.59 9 2,020 0.04 

ee cee ae ee ee ee ae 
B—By Sex and Occupation, Canada, 1964 and 1965 
Farmers and farm workers........ 47 Syst 0.89 2: 68 0.29 
Loggers and related workers...... 85 53 16.04 — — — 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters 28 23 IPE I4/ _ —_ _ 
Miners, quarrymen, and related 

WOLKEDSHS ee een oe eee 162 76 2132 — — — 
Craftsmen, production process, 

and related workers................ 421 1,484 2.84 _— 246 — 


Labourers and unskilled workers 
(not agricultural, fishing, log- 











PINS OL MUNIN) eee eee 107 316 Soak) a 18 — 
Transport and communication.. 240 395 6.08 — 37 — 
Managerial scence tects 46 560 0.82 - 77 _ 
Professional and technical.......... 34 450 0.76 1 332 0.03 
Clerical. ee ern eee 8 320 0.25 1 600 0.02 
ales satis ir Aa ee et Lee 16 306 0.52 — 176 — 
Service and recreation................ 60 328 1.83 5 466 0.11 
PE OAL eee aaa aa Beare eee, 1,254 4,842 2.59 9 2,020 0.04 
ee ee ee 
C—By Sex and Age Group, Canada, 1964 and 1965 
LD=19 eke. hae een eee 44 371 1.19 —_ 296 
202A Se he tee: ae 146 545 2.68 4 346 0.12 
DOAN er iit cts 623 2,236 2.79 yD, 778 0.03 
BS —OA ried tte ee 369 1,515 2.44 3 555 0.05 
GD eer eee vay eee ee 72 168 4.29 — 45 = 

ee eee 
otal ©. vvee eee eee 1,254 4,842 2.59 9 2,020 0.04 


*Preliminary. T Revised. {See footnotes 1-6, Table H-2. 
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1964+ 


Men Women 
ee a ES a ee ee 
Workers Workers 
Number of Employed Fatality Number of Employed Fatality 
Fatalities in Thousands Rate Fatalities in Thousands Rate 
near eee Se ee a ae a i el a a 
71 561 27 1 69 0.14 
155 81 19.14 — 1 = 
37 26 14.23 zoe as ae. 
160 84 19.05 1 3 B35 
235 1,294 1.82 — 356 = 
252 396 6.36 — 5 es 
237 508 4.67 — 83 = 
62 753 0.82 = B52 = 
2 146 0.14 = 118 a 
52) 556 0.94 3 830 4 
Sil 293 1.74 1 84 0.12 
oe et ee le ee eee See ae re ee ee 
1,314 4,698 2.80 6 1,911 0.03 
ee ee re 
87 566 1.54 1 67 0.15 
119 62 19.19 — — = 
34 24 (4; = 1 = 
148 49 30.20 == = 28 
450 1,383 pes — 245 a 
126 310 4.06 — ily/ — 
198 394 5.03 1 34 0.29 
42 536 0.78 — 72 
28 407 0.69 1 295 0.03 
il) 324 0.52 — 560 = 
17 318 0.53 — 173 — 
48 325 1.48 447 0.07 
_ ti bt Wo ee ere oe a ee ere a ee 
1,314 4,698 2.80 6 1,911 0.03 
EE eee EEE Ee nT 
58 349 1.66 — 279 
133 504 264 1 320 03 
600 2,202 Dee 1 Tv 0.01 
445 1,471 3.03 4 516 0.08 
78 171 4.56 — 44 
ae ee eee Clcck oS Oe ee ee ee 
1,314 4,698 2.80 6 1,911 0.03 
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Employment Injuries in Canada in 1965 Continued from page 356 


industries. The situation in the service 
and commerical industries, however, 
has not changed significantly in spite of 
considerable increases in their labour 
force. 

During the year the greatest number 
of fatalities occurred in transportation, 
communication and other utilities; con- 
struction and manufacturing; all three 
industries together accounted for almost 
three fifths of the total number of fatali- 
ties. The rest of the industries followed 
in this descending order: mining, fores- 
try, trade, agriculture, public administra- 
tion, fishing, service and finance. 

The provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
together accounted for almost half of the 


total number of fatalities; British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta together, for one 
third. 


Types of Accidents 


An analysis by type of accident shows 
that the categories of being struck by 
different objects; collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.; and falls and slips, account- 
ed for two thirds of the total of fatali- 
ties. The remaining one third were the 
result of striking against or stepping on 
objects; of being caught in, on or be- 
tween machinery, vehicles, etc.; of 
conflagrations, temperature extremes and 
explosions; of inhalations, absorptions, 
asphyxiations and industrial diseases; 


electric current; over-exertions; and 
miscellaneous accidents. 

During 1965, there were 14 multi- 
fatality accidents which brought death to 
126 workmen. Thirty-seven of these 
were drowned in six accidents. Land- 
slides or cave-ins caused the deaths of 36 
workmen in three accidents. Thirty-three 
persons were killed in two aircraft acci- 
dents. Finally, in three accidents, 20 
workmen died as the result of an explo- 
sion or fire. 

The 1965 preliminary fatality rate 
(number of fatalities per 10,000 workers 
employed) was 2.59 for men and 0.04 — 
for women. The fatality rates for the 
past eight years (figures for women in 
parenthesis) were as follows: 


OO ———— eee 








Workers Employed 

Year Fatalities (in thousands) Rate 

1958 1 262%Go70 4,256 (1,439) 2:96 (0:05) 
1959 LES LS n(ee) 4,353 (1,502) 3.03 (0.05) 
1960 1,124 (10) 4,362 (1,593) 2.58 (0.06) 
1961 1,082 ( 4) 4,381 (1,674) 2.47 (0.02) 
1962 LAi28: ear) 4,488 (1,737) 2.51 (0.04) 
1963 1,220 (43) 4,567 (1,808) 2.67 (0.07) 
1964 1314.(66) 4,698 (1,911) 2.80 (0.03) 
1965 1,254 ( 9) 4,842 (2,020) 2:59 (0:04) 


a SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssse 


Fatality Rates 


This table shows that the male fatality 
rate has not changed significantly over 
the past eight years and the female fatal- 
ity rates were negligible. Consequently, 
the decrease of the fatality rate for both 
sexes combined in this period has to be 
accounted for by the growth of the 
proportion of women in the labour 
force. 

Men employed in the primary indus- 
try occupations, comprising one tenth of 
the total workers of both sexes, almost 


exclusively are responsible for more than 
one quarter of the 1965 total fatalities. 
Similarly, men employed in manual oc- 
cupations, comprising two sixths of the 
total workers, are responsible for more 
than three fifths of the total fatalities. 
Finally, men employed in the service 
and white-collar occupations, comprising 
two sevenths of the total workers, are 
responsible for almost one seventh of the 
total fatalities for both sexes. 

The 1965 fatality rate for men was 
lowest (1.19) in the 15-19 age group, 
was double that figure in the 20-64 age 


groups, and double again in the over-65 
age group. The fatality rates for women 
(in the 20-64 age groups only) averaged 
0.05. 

While the Canadian labour force is 
growing and more and more workers are 
exposed to industrial accidents, a work- 
men’s compensation coverage is in the 
process of becoming widespread. 

Employment injury statistics, includ- 
ing those of 1965, fluctuate, but the trend 
is downward, indicating a slow gradual 
improvement. 


ee 
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Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- | 
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Collective Bargaining Review: a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, Ottawa, 1966. | 
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Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour | 
Relations Board: a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, this booklet contains material | 
that was formerly published in the LaBouUR GAZETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 


Department of Labour. Free. Cat. No. L13-6/1966. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest | 


statistical data on union membership, and a directory of Jabour organizations with 
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local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1965. | 
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(English or French). Price 15:cents, Cat. Nos 31-765; 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts : 


occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 


lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers : 


involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1963. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in loose-leat 


form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of an annual | 
survey at October | of occupational wage rates and standard hours of work in most | 


industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected occupations 


are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, | 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. Weekly © 


salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for maintenance of service 
occupations and for labourer for several broad industry groups are shown, on a 
community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates are included in tables of 
index numbers by industry. (Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-547. 


First year service including attractive binder with index tabs and 
paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without indexed binder, $7.00; 
individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $2.00. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-15/1964. | 


Labour Standards in Canada. Sets out standards in effect under federal and provincial — 
labour laws regarding child labour, minimum wages, equal pay for equal work, hours + 
of work, weekly rest-day, annual vacations with pay, public holidays, fair employ- — 
ment practices, notice of termination of employment, and workmen’s compensation. 


(English). Price 50 cents. Cat. No. L2-7/1965. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A Comparison of Provincial Laws October 
1963. (With Lasour GazeETTE reprints covering changes in 1964 and 1965). (English 
or French). Price 35 cents. Cat. No. L2-6/1963. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade. A review of developments in Canadian labour 
legislation in 1951-1960 period. (English or French). Price 55 cents, Cat. No. 
L14-2061. 
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Department of Labour Today 





Jean-Pierre Després 


Jean-Pierre Despreés 
Named Assistant 
Deputy Minister 


The Minister of Labour announced in 
June that the Civil Service Commission 
has appointed Jean-Pierre Després, 46, 
as Assistant Deputy Minister of the 
Canada Department of Labour, with 
particular responsibility for labour stand- 
ards and benefits. 


Mr. Després, who holds a Doctor of 
Social Sciences degree from Laval 
University, has been Director of In- 
dustrial Relations for the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, at Sept-Iles, Que.. 
for the past 10 years. His appointment 
as Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
was effective on August 1. 


Previously he served as _ Director 
General of Services with the Quebec 
Department of Labour, Secretary and 
Associate Professor of the Department 
of Industrial Relations at Laval Uni- 
versity, and from 1946 to 1955 as a 
member of the International Labour 
Office’s Industrial Committee Division 
(Iron and Steel) at Geneva. 

Mr. Després has participated in nu- 
merous international labour  confer- 
ences. He has represented the Quebec 
Metal Mining Association on the Quebec 
Superior Labour Council, and served on 
the Industrial Relations Committees of 
the Quebec Metal Mining Association 
and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

He is the author of two books: Le 
mouvement Ouvrier Canadien, and Le 
Canada et l’Organisation Internationale 
du Travail. 
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Schonning made Director-General 
Of Research and Development 


Dr. Gil Schonning, former Assistant 
Director and recently Director of the 
Canada Department of Labour’s Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, was ap- 
pointed Director-General of Research 
and Development June 30, 1966. 

A native of Norway, Dr. Schonning 
came to Canada at 19 and attended high 
school in Saskatchewan and Normal 
School in Alberta. While teaching high 
school, he obtained a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the University of Alberta. 

He served with the RCAF from 1943 
to 1946, and was discharged with the 
rank of Flight-Lieutenant. After receiv- 
ing M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in economics 
from the University of Toronto, he spent 
a year with the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment prior to joining the Canada De- 
partment of Labour’s Economics and 
Research Branch in 1951. 

Dr. Schonning has represented Canada 
at several conferences of the International 
Labour Organization and the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. He was a consultant to 





Dr. Gil Schonning 


OECD in 1963 and 1964 and supervised 
a “Retraining and Further Training” 
study that was published last year. 

For several years Dr. Schonning has 
lectured on labour economics at the 
University of Ottawa. 


C. Ross Ford Retires 


Long recognized as “Mr. Technical 
and Vocational Training in Canada,” C. 
Ross Ford, former Director of the 
Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
retired from Government service on 
July 4. 

Since January of this year, Dr. Ford 
has been with the Department of Citi- 





—N.F.B. Photo 


C. Ross Ford 


zenship and Immigration, to which his 
Branch was transferred from the De- | 
partment of Labour after the recent 
reorganization. 

Tributes to Dr. Ford’s outstanding 
ability and his contribution to technical 
and vocationl training in Canada during 
his 18 years with the Department of 
Labour, were voiced by Deputy and As- 
sistant Deputy Ministers of both De- 
partments during a presentation ceremo- 
ny on June 30. 

George V. Haythorne, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, Tom Kent, Deputy 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
and W. R. Dymond, former Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour and now ina 
similar position with the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, spoke — 
highly of Dr. Ford’s work. They out- - 
lined his career as a school teacher and | 
principal, farmer, rancher and Govy- 
ernment employee. 

When he became director, Canada 
had no technical institutes and about 100 
trade and vocational schools. Today 
there are 42 Institutes of Technology 
and more than 1,000 vocational and 
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5 ¢ Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, August 1916 


Workmen’s compensation laws passed in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia 


Three well-known authorities appointed to a board set up to inquire into the railway situation 


The coming into force of workmen’s 
compensation laws in three provinces 
was referred to in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
of August 1916. 


By proclamation dated May 22, 1916, 
Part I of the Nova Scotia act became 
effective on October 1 of that year. The 


British Columbia law came into effect 
“as between employers and workmen 


and as to the payment of compensation 
in respect of injuries to workmen” on 
January 1, 1917. The other provisions of 
the latter act, relating to the constitution 


of the Board and similar matters, came 
- into force on October 1, 1916. 


The Manitoba act provided for its 
coming into force on proclamation by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and 
it had not been put into effect at that 


_ time. 


The names of the persons appointed 


to a board established shortly before by 


Canada were given 


the federal Government for the purpose 
of inquiring into the railway situation in 
in this journal’s 
August issue. The chairman was Alfred 
H. Smith, President of the New York 


Central lines, and the members were Sir 
George Paish, “the well-known British 


authority,” and Sir Henry 
Chairman of the Board of 


financial 
Drayton, 


Railway Commissioners of Canada. 


_ Transportation 


“The board will give its attention to 


_ the general problem of transportation in 
Canada, the status of the large trans- 
continental lines, the service which each 


is capable of performing in the general 
scheme of transportation, branch lines 
and feeders, connections in the United 
States, steamship connections, capitaliza- 
tions, fixed charges and earnings, and 
probable future development. The com- 
missioners will also report to the Govy- 
ernment upon the reorganization of any 
of the trans-continental railway system 
or their acquisition by the state.” 

The GaAZzETTE also reported that at the 
recent session of the British Columbia 
Legislature, “An Act to Provide for a 
Weekly Half-Holiday for Store Em- 
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ployees” had been passed. The Act 
provided that, with certain exceptions, 
every shop should close not later than 1 
p-m. on one day in every week. The 
exceptions were: bakeries, barber shops, 
cigar stands, drug stores, newspaper 
stands, restaurants, shops or stands for 
the sale of such items as fresh fruits and 
vegetables, “and such other trades or 
business as may be declared exempted 
by order in council.” 


Half-Holiday Vote 


The Act provided for the taking of a 
special vote in Victoria, Vancouver and 
New Westminster to decide whether 
those cities wanted the half-holiday to be 
on Wednesday or Saturday. In other 
municipalities, it provided that the week- 
ly half-holiday should be observed on 
any day appointed in any bylaw passed 
under the provisions of the Shops 
Regulation Act; and in case there was no 
bylaw, the weekly half-holiday was to be 
observed on a day agreed upon by the 
employer and his employees. 

Provision was also made for the hold- 
ing of a referendum at the municipal 
elections to be held in January 1917 to 
decide whether the weekly half-holiday 
was to be on Saturday or on some other 
day of the week. 

Vancouver and New Westminster, the 
GAZETTE said, had already decided in 
favour of Saturday; and in Prince 
Rupert, under an arrangement made be- 
tween the retail clerks and the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, Saturday had al- 
so been agreed upon. 

“The measure is reported to be oper- 
ating satisfactorily, and both merchants 
and employees are apparently satisfied 
with the working of the law. The citizens 
are also co-operating by doing their 
weekend shopping on Friday night and 
Saturday morning.” 


Fires Destroy Towns 


“Forest fires during the last few days 
of July resulted in the complete destruc- 
tion of a number of towns and villages 
along the line of the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and in the 


loss of several hundred lives,” the 
GAZETTE reported. “The towns of 
Cochrane, Matheson, Nashka, Iroquois 
Falls and Porcupine Junction suffered 
very heavy damage, some of them being 
practically burned out. Railway, lumber- 
ing and mining interests sustained heavy 
losses, and many settlers’ and farmers’ 
homes, barns and crops were destroyed... 
The fire occurred in what is known as 
the ‘Great Clay Belt’ of Northern On- 
tario, and visited districts which sus- 
tained large losses through fires several 
years ago.” 


A number of wage increases and some 
reductions in hours during July were 
reported by this journal. Seventy-five la- 
bourers in coal mines at Corbin, B.C., 
got an advance from $2.47 to $2.60 a 
day. About 500 plumbers in Toronto 
were given an increase from 35 cents an 
hour to 474 cents for the first year, and 
to 50 cents for the second year. About 
200 building labourers in Windsor, Ont., 
had their wages advanced from 25 cents 
to 30 cents a hour. 


Under an agreement between most of 
the publishers of London, Ont., and the 
London Typographical Union, an _ in- 
crease of $1 a week was granted to all 
employees of the composing rooms, both 
news and job, who were receiving the 
minimum scale of wages. About 90 men 
were affected. About 500 employees of 
the Ottawa Electric Railway had their 
hours reduced from ten to nine a day, 
with an increase in hourly wages suffi- 
cient to compensate for the reduced 
working time. 

Policemen in Hamilton, numbering 
65, got an increase of $60 a year, which 
brought their scale to $1,060 for first- 
class, $960 for second-class, and $860 
for third-class men. In Victoria, 80 park 
and boulevard men got an increase in 
wages from $13.50 to $15 a week; and 
in Calgary, street sweepers’ wages were 
advanced from 28 to 30 cents an hour. 
In Toronto, wages of labourers went up 
to 30 cents from 25 cents an hour. In 
that part of Ontario, wages of farm 
hands were up to $45 from $25 a 
month. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Department of Labour Awards Under University Research Program 


Twenty-eight grants totalling more 
than $100,000 have been awarded under 
the Department of Labour’s University 
Research Program for 1966-67. Last 
year’s 14 grants were valued at $27,- 
712.50. 

The grants are made annually by the 
Department of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of a joint Labour Depart- 
ment-University Research Advisory 
Committee consisting of senior represen- 
tatives from universities and from the 
federal Departments of Labour and 
Citizenship and Immigration. The pur- 
pose of the grants is to encourage and 
facilitate research in all phases of la- 
bour economics, including industrial re- 
lations, labour conditions, wages, man- 
power development and various factors 
affecting employment, unemployment 
and the labour force. 

The program was expanded this year 
to include studies in vocational rehabili- 
tation and the economic and social as- 
pects of education and training. 

Applications for the grants are accept- 
ed up to March 1 each year from post- 
graduate students, members of university 
faculties, and others who _ possess 
qualifications for research, are Canadian 
citizens, have a degree from a Canadian 
university, or will be residing in Canada 
on a continuing basis. The post-graduate 
training of applicants must be in the 
field of social science. 

A report and summary of findings of 
each research project must be submit- 
ted to the Labour Department-Univer- 
sity Research Advisory Committee, but 
the studies remain the property of the 
authors, and many are subsequently 
published. 

In the 16 years since the Department 
of Labour-University Research Program 
was initiated, 137 grants valued at 
$234,181.69 have been made. 

The studies for which the 1966 grants 
were made and the names of the recipi- 
ents are: 

The Intercommunity Propensity to 
Strike: A Sociological Analysis of In- 
dustrial Conflict in Canada from 1901 to 
1963, by Jean-Pierre Alix; 

Méthode de Prévision de la Demande 
Main-d’Oeuvre Selon Les Occupations, 
by Richard Beland; 

Problems Arising from the Practice of 
“Contracting Out” in the Setting of 
Current Labour Legislation, by Joel Bell; 

The Effects of Unequitable Payment 
on Performance, Job Satisfaction, and 
Inter-personal Relationships, by David 
William Carment; 
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Industrial Relations Implications of 
Canadian-U.S. Economic Integration: 
The Automobile Industry as a Case 
Study, by Norman Coates; 

Statistical Analysis of Cost-Benefit 
Studies Related to Education, by Dian 
Cohen; 


Occupational Mobility: Rural Ver- 
sus City-Bred Workers, by Stewart 
Crysdale; 


The Arbitration of Union-Manage- 
ment Grievances in Canada, by C. H. 
Curtis; 

Analysis of the Dimensions Relevant 
to the Attitudes Expressed by Business 
Executives and Union Leaders Con- 
cerning Self and Each Other, by Mervyn 
N. Eastman; 

Conflict and Co-operation in Industrial 
and Commercial Organization, by 
George Kenneth Eoll; 

A Study of Wildcat 
Canada, by Maxwell Flood; 

An Analytical and Empirical Study of 
the Effects of the Introduction of Over- 
time Premium Rates, by Larry Hersh; 

The Measurement of Affective and 
Attitudinal Changes in Emotionally 
Handicapped Clients Served in a Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Centre and its 
Use in the Prediction of Outcome and 
Long-Term Work Adjustment, by the 
Jewish Vocational Service; 

Study of the Utilization of Woman- 
power in the Government Service, by 
Stanislaw Judek; 

Investigation of Structural Unem- 
ployment, by Stephen Felix Kaliski; 

The Theory of the Canadian Labour 
Movement, by Aranka E. Kovacs; 

Language and Mobility of the Labour 
Force in Canada, by Claude Lemelin; 

Study of the Brandon Packers’ Strike, 
by G. F. Macdowell; 

The Economic Return on Investment 
in Formal Education for Various Oc- 
cupation Classifications, by John Rich- 
ard McKean; 

The Urbanization of Indians and 
Related Consequences, by Mark Nagler; 

Comparative Study of the Adjusted 
and Non-Adjusted Migrant from Cape 
Breton to the Urban Toronto Area, by 
John J. Nicholson; 

A Study in Short-Term Fluctuations 
in Canadian International Migration, 
1964-65, by Louis Parai; 

The Development of Collective Bar- 
gaining in the Nursing Profession in the 
Province of Alberta, by Phylis B. J. 
Parsons; 

A Statistical Study of the Socio- 
Economic Factors Which Affect Uni- 


Strikes in 





William Thomson 


William Thomson, 
NES Director, retires 


William Thomson, a man who has 
made a “major contribution to Canadian 
manpower policies,” retired as Director 
of the National Employment Service, 
after serving in that capacity for the 
past decade. Hon. Jean Marchand, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
said that the retiring NES director had 
brought unrivalled knowledge to his job: 
“His great understanding of the person- 
nel and employment service fields ena- 
bled him to play a unique role in the 
development of national manpower servy- 
icessy 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Thomson 
began his career in the public service 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
In 1941 he became Director of Licens- 
ing of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, but interrupted this career to 
serve as a naval personnel officer in 
World War II. 

After his discharge from the navy he 
became Chief of the Analysis and 
Development Division, National Em- 
ployment Service. He was appointed 
NES Director in 1956. 


versity Enrolment of College-Age 
Persons in Scarborough Township, by A. 
F. Wynne Plumptre; 

An Analysis of the Level and Com- 
position of Unemployment in Canada, 
by Pierre-Paul Proulx; 

A Study of the Canadian Labour 
Market Within an Econometric Model 
of the Canadian Economy, by John A. 
Sawyer; 

The Changing Structure of Bargaining 
Units and Collective Bargaining, by W. 
Donald Wood; 

The Role of Government in the La- 
bour Market, by H. D. Woods. 
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Drain of engineers 
heaviest in five years 


More Canadian engineers are emigrat- 
ing to the United States than at any time 
during the past five years, it is reported 
by the Technical Service Council, a non- 
profit organization that was started by 
educators and industrialists to work to- 
ward retaining Canadian engineers and 
scientists in Canada. 


During the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1965, a total of 920 engineers emi- 
grated from Canada to the United 
States, the Council says. This was an 
increase of 16 per cent compared with 
1964 and was the largest number since 
1960, when 1,079 engineers moved 
south. Only 2,239 engineers graduated 
from Canadian universities in 1965, and 
although very few of the new graduates 
emigrated, the drain of experienced men 
represented 41 per cent of the new sup- 
ply of engineers. 

During the decade that ended in 1965, 
the number of engineers who left 
Canada for the United States was 9,369. 
It is estimated that there are only 53,000 
engineers in the whole of Canada. 
During the same period, 1,104 chemists 
and 1,075 scientists left the country, the 


Council reported. 


Mail union changes name 


The Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers at its 34th triennial convention, 
held in Montreal at the end of May, 
decided to change its name to the Letter 


Carriers’ Union of Canada. The delegates 


also approved changes in the constitution 


that made the office of president a full- 


time post, and established a full-time 
field staff of nine district representatives. 
The president’s salary was set at $10,000 
a year. 


PARLIAMENT 





A measure “to be known as the 
Canada Assistance Plan, to establish a 
program for sharing with the provinces 
in the cost of assistance, including health 
care and welfare services, provided to or 
in respect of persons in need . . .” was 
introduced by the Minister of Health 
and Welfare on June 21, and, as Bill 
C-207, was given first reading (p. 6701). 
The Bill passed second reading on July 5 
(p. 7205), after prolonged debate ex- 
tending over several sittings, and third 
reading on July 8 (p. 7417). 

On July 5, the Minister of Health and 
Welfare, on behalf of the Minister of 
Labour, moved first reading of Bill S-35 
(from the Senate) respecting the pre- 
vention of employment injury in federal 
works, undertakings and _ businesses 
(p. 7183), and the House agreed to the 
motion. 

On June 6, Bill C-193 to amend the 
Public Service Superannuation Act, the 
Canadian Forces Superannuation Act, 
and other acts relating to pensions to 
provide for their correlation with the 
Canada Pension Plan, was introduced by 
the Minister of National Revenue on 
behalf of the Minister of Finance, and 
given first reading (p. 6048). The bill 
passed second reading on June 13 (p. 
6359), and third reading on June 28 (p. 
6986). 

Bill C-221, dealing with the portability 
and solvency of private pension plans 
applicable to employment in works, un- 
dertakings and businesses under the ju- 
risdiction of Parliament, was introduced 
by the Minister of Public Works on July 
7 and given first reading (p. 7304). 

Bill C-215 respecting certain condi- 
tions of employment of dock workers at 
the ports of Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and 


New chairman named for Rehabilitation Council 


The appointment of A. Lorne Camp- 


bell, Q.C., of Winnipeg, as Chairman 


of the National Advisory Council on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


has been announced by the Hon. Jean 


Marchand, Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 

Mr. Campbell has had extensive ex- 
perience in rehabilitation matters. He is 
immediate past president of the Can- 
adian Rehabilitation Council for the 
Disabled, and of the Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults of Manitoba. 
The new chairman is senior partner in a 
Winnipeg law firm and a veteran of 
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World War II. From 1955 to 1958 he 
served as Commanding Officer of the 
39th Field Regiment, RCA, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Mr. Campbell succeeds Brigadier 
James L. Melville of Ottawa, who re- 
cently resigned the post after serving in 
it since the Council was established in 
April 1962 °(L.G., 1962, ‘p. 498). =In 
announcing the new appointment, the 
Minister expressed appreciation of 
Brigadier Melville’s work on the 
Council, where he said he had served the 
cause of vocational rehabilitation with 
zeal and dedication. 


Quebec was introduced by the Minister 
of Labour on June 29 and given first 
reading (p. 7002). 


Bill C-174 to provide for the establish- 
ment of The Company of Young Cana- 
dians (L. G., June, p. 278) was given 
second reading on June 10 (p. 6276), 
and third reading on June 28 (p. 6975). 

Bill C-181 respecting employment in 
the public service (L.G., July, p. 349) 
passed second reading on June 6 (p. 
6011) and was referred to the special 
joint committee on the public service of 
Canada. 


Bill C-2 to amend the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act (L.G., June, p. 
278) passed third reading on June 6 (p. 
6049). 

Bill C-178 providing for the establish- 
ment of new Government departments 
(L.G., July, p. 349) passed third reading 
on June 6 (p. 5999). 


Bill C-186 respecting allowances to 
persons being trained under technical 
and vocational training programs (L.G., 
July, p. 349) passed third reading on 
June 9 (p. 6203). 

On June 14, the Minister of Labour 
announced that a settlement had been 
reached in the strike of longshoremen in 
three St. Lawrence River ports (p. 
6367). 


On June 16, Royal Assent was given 
to acts that passed the House as Bills 
C-178, C-186, and C-2 above (p. 6535). 

The conclusion of a reciprocal agree- 
ment with the Government of Ontario 
for the transfer of pension credits for 
civil servants transferring from the 
Government of Canada to the Province 
of Ontario and vice versa was an- 
nounced by the Minister of Finance on 
July 7 (p. 7303). 


Correction 


In the May issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, on page 217, it was stated 
erroneously that Bill C-151 regarding 
rural development had been given sec- 
ond reading on March 31. The bill that 
was given second reading on that date 
was C-152, referred to on the same 
page, amending the name and extending 
the application of the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act. 

Bill C-152 passed third reading on 
April 6 (p. 3955), and C-151 passed 
second and third reading on May 12 
(pp. 5056, 5077). 
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New Director for Ontario 
Civil Service Recruitment 


Mrs. Ethel McLellan, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau in the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour, has been appointed 
Director of Recruitment for the Ontario 
Civil Service Commission. She and her 
staff of 38 will be responsible for the 
hiring of personnel to staff the 23 de- 
partments of the Ontario Government. 

Mrs. McLellan hopes to develop a 
form of counselling within the Service so 
that those interested in advancing their 
careers may take full advantage of avail- 
able opportunities. 


All-male clerical work force 


Automation will result in a clerical 
work force made up predominantly of 
men, Gilbert Levine of Ottawa, research 
director of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (CLC), predicted in a 
paper he presented to the Trade Union 
Summer School sponsored by the La- 
bour University Education Committee at 
St. Francis Xavier University in Anti- 
gonish, N.S., in June. He said automa- 
tion has had little effect so far on the 
general level of office employment but 
will have serious consequences in the 
future. 

He anticipated increased union or- 
ganization of clerical workers who will 
lose their identification with management 
as they work more with machines and 
less with paper and people. 

He said “prejudice against women in 
the scientific age’ would result in men’s 
once again outnumbering women in 
clerical work, as they did until World 
War II. 

“Retraining, the great cry in the age 
of automation, appears to be a male 
preserve,” Mr. Levine stated. “Few wo- 
men are chosen for on-the-job training if 
the employers can possibly find a man to 
fill the spot.” He said automation, which 
is replacing brain power by electrical 
power, has not resulted in substantial 
layoffs of clerical employees. 

In the long run, automation would 
result in fewer new job opportunities for 
children born during the baby boom 
after World War II and now reaching 
working age. This might lead to a rising 
rate of unemployment among young 
office workers. 

Other long-term reductions of job op- 
portunities would result from rapid ex- 
pansion of automation to new areas of 
office work, introduction of more sophis- 
ticated computers, and greater use of 
automation by smaller companies. 

He added: “A sudden downturn in the 
state of the general economy, with the 
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Seaway staff awarded 30-per-cent increase 


Operators and headquarters personnel 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
gained a wage increase of 20 per cent 
retroactive to January 1, and a further 
increase of 10 per cent effective January 
1, 1967, in a two-year agreement an- 
nounced in the Commons by Prime 
Minister Pearson on June 16, a day 
before the date set for a strike that 
would have shut down the Seaway. 

In addition to the wage increase, the 
Seaway Authority agreed to pay the full 
cost of all welfare programs that had 


may result from automation 


resulting paring of staff, would reveal 
some of the more ruthless effects of the 
computer.” 


He said 79 per cent of Canadian 
clerical workers in 1901 were male, and 
as late as 1931 men still slightly outnum- 
bered women in clerical employment. 
But the 1961 census showed that 60 per 
cent of the much larger office force was 
female. 


“When automation moves into the 
office old job patterns begin to break up. 
Most of the new jobs are classified as 
senior and supervisory, and 90 per cent 
of these go to men. As the men in the 
company are promoted, the women are 
scaled down to less important positions 
or the positions are eliminated altogeth- 
er,’ Mr. Levine said. 


He foresaw increased possibilities for 
union organization of clerical workers as 
office jobs come to resemble factory 
work more and more. “The new white- 
collar worker may not even see his boss, 
let alone sit in the same dining room 
with him.” 


formerly been shared by management 
and employees. 


William Smith, President of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, the 


bargaining agent for the employees, 
numbering about 1,200, reckoned that the 
total value of the package amounted to 
85 cents an hour for all employees. 

The union had demanded a wage in- 
crease of 35 per cent in a one-year 
agreement that would have brought 
wages of Canadian workers to the same 
level as those of employees on the 
United States side of the Seaway. The 
Seaway Authority had accepted the 
recommendation of a federal concilia- 
tion board for an immediate increase of 
7 per cent, and a further 7 per cent in 
1967. Previously, the Authority had 
offered a three-year contract with an 
immediate increase of 3 per cent, another 
3 per cent next year and a final 3 per 
cent in 1968. 

The union nominee on the concilia- 
tion board had recommended in 
a minority report an increase of 20 per 
cent in the first year, and another in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the second year 
of a two-year contract. 

The agreement came after the inter- 
vention of a federal Government media- 
tor, Senator Norman MacKenzie, and 
two cabinet ministers, Hon. John R. Nich- 
olson, Minister of Labour, and Hon. 
J. W. Pickersgill, Minister of Transport. 
The pay increases finally approved by 
the federal Cabinet were described by 
Prime Minister Pearson as necessary in 
the national interest. Owing to the size 
of the increases, Seaway Authority 
President Dr. Pierre Camu refused to 
take responsibility for agreeing to them 
without Cabinet approval. 


L. A. Picard appointed one-man Inquiry Commission 


The appointment of Laurent August 
Picard, D.B.A., Outremont, Que., as an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to inves- 
tigate certain matters connected with the 
settlement of a dispute affecting long- 
shoremen in the ports of Montreal, 
Trois-Riviéres and Quebec, was an- 
nounced by the Minister of Labour in 
the House of Commons in June. 


The Commission will investigate possi- 
ble technological and other changes hav- 
ing a bearing on improvements in pro- 
ductivity, the size and structure of gangs, 
calls and recalls of men, job security, 
and related matters. 


The Minister pointed out that when 
the dispute between the Shipping Fed- 


eration of Canada and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association ended in a 
settlement providing for increased wages 
in compensation for improvements in 
productivity, the federal mediator had 
recommended the establishment of such 
a commission. 

Dr. Picard is Associate Director of 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
University of Montreal, and Director of 
the Business Administration Department. 
He is a member of the Quebec Com- 
mission of Teaching and Advanced 
Education, and President of the Re- 
search Commission on the Shoe Industry 
of the Province of Quebec. 
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No panacea 
for poverty 


“The Canada Assistance Plan and its 
companion programs will not solve the 
problems of poverty overnight,” Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, told the 
Canadian Conference on Social Welfare 
in Vancouver on June 20. 


“Unfortunately there is no magic 
touchstone, in Ottawa or elsewhere, that 
will miraculously wipe out and reverse a 
shameful heritage that has spread its 
roots through many generations and 
which has seen entire communities and 
regions, as well as families and in- 
dividuals, thrown into the treadmill of 
want. The keys are education and 
rehabilitation, and these are not instant- 
working combinations,” he declared. 


The Minister said the Canada As- 


sistance Plan recognized that while a 
massive attack on poverty must be un- 


dertaken, the primary focus must be on 
the individual and on the particular cir- 
cumstances he faces. 


The use of the needs test as a reasona- 


ble and practical way of helping the 


| 
| 





individual, without infringing on _ his 
privacy, “makes it possible to assess with 
the individual the problems he faces, his 
individual requirements, and the steps 
that must be taken to enable him to 
mobilize his own resources along with 


those of the community to achieve the 


fullest possible degree of self-support.” 


The Canadian Government was study- 
ing extensively the various ways of pro- 


viding income support, he said. Among 


them was the guaranteed annual income. 
“While (it) has a good deal to commend 
it, it has a number of far-reaching im- 
plications which must be fully weighed 
before any decision is taken.” 


He said that there was a serious short- 
age of qualified welfare staff, and the 
addition of new and expanded programs 
will only serve to aggravate the shortage. 
He said the Canada Assistance Plan con- 
tained provisions for federal contribu- 
tions toward the cost of staff training 
and development, and that plans were 
being drawn up for developing training 
programs at various levels. 

Turning to the role of voluntary 
agencies, Mr. MacEachen said that de- 
spite broadening of the Government’s 
role, there would remain a need for such 
agencies, as well as for public adminis- 
tration of social welfare programs. 

In recent years voluntary organiza- 
tions had been “the catalysts (that) have 
pushed and propelled Governments into 
action. It was they who saw the need or 
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searched it out and who agitated and 
hammered at public opinion and finally 
convinced the community and its law- 
makers that something should be done.” 
The role of voluntary organizations may 
change, he said, but their importance 
will not diminish. 


“As society becomes more industrial- 
ized, more urbanized and more automat- 
ed, individual and community problems 
will increase and multiply. As solutions 
are found to existing problems, new 
situations will arise that will require pub- 
lic and governmental attention. Your 


New militancy rebels 


The new spirit of militancy being dis- 
played by union members is as much a 
rebellion against the trade union “es- 
tablishment” as it is a rebellion against 
the management “establishment,” Prof. 
John Crispo, Director of the Centre for 
Industrial Relations at Toronto Uni- 
versity, told an Arts of Management 
Conference at Toronto in May. 


He called trade unionists’ the 
“managers of discontent,” and marketing 
and advertising executives “merchants of 
discontent,” who were stirring up discon- 
tent “faster than unions can deal with 
its 

Prof. Crispo cited as manifestations of 
trade unionists’ militancy: 


—the unseating of union leaders, a prac- 
tice prevalent in the United States 
today; 


—the number of instances in which un- 
ions have broken or changed their 
affiliations; 


=the failure 
agreements; 


to ratify collective 


—the number of wildcat strikes not ap- 
proved by union leaders. 


The speaker suggested that one under- 
lying factor in this militancy might be 
the new attitude of respect for civil 
disobedience, such as that shown in the 
civil rights and anti-war demonstrations. 
“I am not sure,” he said, “that this isn’t 
contributing to a general lack of respect 
for leaders.” 


Prof. Crispo thought that there was a 
lack of satisfaction for the “higher order 
needs” of trade unionists. He said that 
“when material needs begin to be sec- 
ondary, things like job satisfaction and 
self-respect become more important; and 
if management won’t satisfy these, you 
may find workers lashing out and asking 
for more money, or absenting them- 
selves, or going on wildcat strikes.” 


challenge—and ours—is to adapt our- 
selves and our institutions and communi- 
ties to the changing needs of our socie- 
ty.” 

Without a strong back-up force of 
voluntary agencies, there is always the 
danger that governmental efforts to deal 
with social welfare problems “will 
become overly impersonal and that the 
spiritual and moral values will fade into 
the background,” he said. “There is, 
then, an important role for voluntary 
agencies, a role that will increase in 
importance as our society develops.” 


against “establishment” 


He mentioned among other intangible 
factors, job security, management se- 
cretiveness, a susceptibility of workers to 
rumours, and the inability of unions to 
bargain on changes of working condi- 
tions during the life of a collective 
agreement. 


Other reasons for the manifestation of 
discontent, he said, were: higher educa- 
tion, which enabled workers to under- 
stand the implications of “enormous 
profits;” full employment, in which posi- 
tion the workers ran little risk of loss by 
agitating; intra-union and _ inter-union 
rivalries; the presence of so-called 
“young Turks” in the union movement; 
and the fact that local grievances could 
not be dealt with in top-level negotia- 
tions. 

“How can we understand and cope 
with this new militancy? We should wel- 
come some of it—at least as long as it 
isn’t out of hand; and to alleviate it, 
management must be frank, must allevi- 
ate working conditions,” the speaker 
said. 

He told his hearers that firmness on 
the part of management was sometimes 
needed, and he said that they might be 
surprised “at how many union leaders 
would appreciate backbone in manage- 
ment when a wildcat strike which may 
bring a higher settlement, at the same 
time undercuts union leadership.” 





In Error 


The May issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE carried an article inadvertently 
titled, “CLC-Sponsored Education Con- 
ference Attended by 700 Union Mem- 
bers.” As the conference was _ ac- 
tually sponsored by the Ontario Feder- 
ation of Labour, we want to apologize to 
all those people we may have hurt or 
infuriated by our failure to give credit 
where it was due.—ED. 
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Injunction barring rail strike 
made permanent in U.S. 


A United States federal court early in 
May made permanent an injunction that 
had prevented locomotive firemen from 
continuing a strike for restoration of 
about 18,000 jobs which had been abol- 
ished as a result of a compulsory arbitra- 
tion award in 1963 (L.G. 1963, p. 
1070). The union said that it would 
appeal against the injunction to a highe 
court. 

A temporary injunction issued a 
month earlier had brought to an end a 
four-day-old strike by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
against eight railroads employing more 
than 150,000 workers in 38 states. 

H. E. Gilbert, President ‘of the 
BLFE, said that the strike had been 
called because the railways would not 
bargain with the union on a demand for 
a training program to qualify firemen as 
enginemen. The strike continued for a 
short time after the injunction was is- 
sued, but it was called off after an 
appeals court upheld a citation against 
the union for contempt of court. 


Job-caused illness 
may be compensable 


A study of recent workmen’s compen- 
sation decisions, arbitration awards and 
court rulings by two Cornell University 
research workers has led them to con- 
clude that cases which have occurred in 
various states “clearly indicate that men- 
tal or emotional illness resulting from 
certain elements on the job is compensa- 
ble”. 

In an advance summary of the report 
of their study, the authors state that the 
most clear-cut of the cases examined is 
one involving an auto worker who suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown because of 
“his supervisor’s criticism coupled with 
his inability to perform the job correct- 
ly”. 

According to the report, the burden of 
proof in these cases has rested with the 
employer, who has had to prove that 
something in the working environment 
did not hasten, or contribute to the onset 
of emotional instability. The authors pre- 
dict that it will be only a matter of time 
before alcoholism will be compensable, 
on the ground that it is among the 
“various forms of emotional disturbance 
which may be brought on by job pres- 
sures.” 

They believe that, as a consequence of 
this new responsibility, employers will 
pay more attention to “the matching of 
temperamental demands of jobs with in- 
dividual personality requirements.” 
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Scottish shipyard agreement may be model 


A new agreement reached in April 
between management of the Fairfield 
shipbuilding yard at Clydeside in Scot- 
land and the 13 unions whose members 
work in the yard was represented as one 
that might mean an end to strikes and 
“demarcation” disputes. Both sides, it is 
said, greeted it enthusiastically as revolu- 
tionary, and as one that deserved to 
become a prototype throughout the ship- 
building industry, and perhaps other in- 
dustries as well. 

The Fairfield yard was rescued from 
closure toward the end of last year by an 
arrangement in which the British Gov- 
ernment joined a private industrialist in 
providing necessary capital to enable the 
yard to remain in business; and the 
unions concerned agreed to abandon re- 
strictive practices and to accept drastic 
changes in work methods, on _ the 
strength of a guarantee that they would 
get three years’ continuous employment. 

Iain Stewart, the Scottish industrialist 
who provided part of the new capital, at 
the time insisted that the guarantee of 
three years’ employment had not been 
fully accepted, but he pointed out that 
Fairfield had between 18 months’ and 
two years’ work on hand, and that co- 
Operation would ensure more contracts. 

The recently signed agreement provid- 
ed, among other things: 


—one hundred per cent union member- 
ship, with subscriptions to be deducted 
from pay; 

—all recruitment to be made in consulta- 
tion with the unions, but promotion to 
the rank of foreman or other “first 
line” management to remain in the 
hands of the company, although the 
unions were to be consulted about it if 
they wished to be; 


—the setting up of a new central joint 
council comprising representatives of 
unions and management to discuss 
wages and working conditions; 


—establishment of a permanent standing 
joint subcommittee of the council, 
which can be called at short notice to 
deal with disputes involving more than 
one union—for instance “demarca- 
tion” (or jurisdictional) disputes; 

—greatly improved status for shop stew- 
ards and other trade union officers, 
who would have their own yard 
offices, facilities for calling meetings, 
and the right to leave work to attend 
to union business; 


—co-operation by management in the 
training of shop stewards and union 
officials; 


—an agreement by the unions not to 
indulge in stoppages, overtime bans, 
or “other limitations on production” 
until a dispute has gone through the 
entire agreed procedure. 





Wage Schedules 


During May the Department of La- 
bour prepared 400 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the feder- 
al Government and its Crown corpora- 
tions in various areas of Canada, for 
works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and certain services. 
In the same period, 208 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 210 contracts that contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause were award- 
ed by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited, The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority and the Departments 
of Defence Production, Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Post Office, 
Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 


Prepared in May 


Contracts awarded in May for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


No.of Aggregate 





Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 

Production 148 $1,643,455.00 
Post Office 21 422,279.25 
RCMP 3 91,424.80 
Transport 13 106,123.81 


During May the sum of $1,285.16 
was collected from six contractors for 
Wage arrears due their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the 
wage rates and other conditions of em- 
ployment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their 
contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 38 workers concerned. 
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95th CMA Meeting 





Industry—Symbol of Modern Canada 


Speakers from industry, government and universities addressed delegates on productivity, 


injunctions, the Canadian economy, manpower skills and training, and guaranteed income 
Henri W. Joly, Quebec City, elected President for 1966-67 


More than 1,500 delegates from bus- 
iness, finance, transportation, economics 
and government converged in Montreal 
for the 95th annual general meeting of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, June 5, 6 and 7. Theme of the 
meeting was “Industry—Symbol of 
Modern Canada.” 

Among the principal speakers were: 
Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration; Hon. Robert 
H. Winters, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Arthur J. R. Smith, Director, 
Economic Council of Canada; and 
Walter E. Duffett, Dominion Statistician, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The new CMA president elected for 
the 1966-67 term is Henri W. Joly, 
president of B. Houde & Grothé Ltée 
and of Peter Jackson Tobacco Limited, 
Quebec City. 


HBS TY LE 


Retiring CMA President H. B. Style, 
opening the business session and plenary 
conference on Canada’s assets, referred 
to the country’s “strong and vigorous 
economy—so much so that Finance 
Minister Sharp in his first budget felt 
obliged to try to slow things down a bit.” 
He said that in recording this kind of 
economic growth, Canada was outpacing 
most, if not all of the advanced indus- 
trial nations of the world. 


Mr. Style said that only two or three 
years had passed “since we were receiv- 
ing dire warnings that we could not hope 
to find jobs for our rapidly expanding 
labour force in the face of the onrushing 
pace of advanced technology. And yet 
here we are in 1966 experiencing actual 
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Henri W. Joly 
labour shortages in many parts of 
Canada.” 

In the tightening employment situa- 
tion, labour had contrived to improve its 
share of national wealth at a notable 
rate, he said. “High wages are the neces- 
sary precursor of a rising level of 
domestic consumption, and as such, not 
a cause for dismay on the part of em- 
ployers, provided that they do not get so 
far out of line as to bring on raging 
inflation. 

“If that were to happen, and we were 
to lose all control over our costs and 
prices with disastrous consequences for 
both our domestic and foreign sales, 
labour would suffer as much as anyone, 
prosperity would quickly evaporate, and 
the ranks of the jobless would swell.” He 
said the key to “avoiding this sort of 
nightmare” was improved productivity. 


The test now would be whether indus- 
try could hold on to its gains and build 
on them, he said. This must be done if 
employment was to be maintained at a 
high level and productive capacity fur- 
ther expanded. “As always this requires 
of management every effort to achieve 
maximum efficiency, and of labour, in- 
telligent willingness to play its part in 
attaining it.” 


Injunctions 


There were disturbing signs of rising 
labour militancy in some parts of 
Canada that could create serious prob- 
lems in the immediate future, he said. 


Management’s recourse to the courts 
for injunctions to limit pickets had been 
cited as one reason for the growing 
restiveness. “What is overlooked is that 
while employees certainly have the right 
to withhold their labour, employers have 
an equal right to keep their business 
going and to get along without striking 
employees if they can.” 

Mr. Style said that management is 
driven to seek injunctions when mass 
demonstrations threaten to close down a 
plant. “If unionists do not like injunc- 
tions, all they have to do is avoid creat- 
ing the conditions which make it impera- 
tive for management to seek them.” 

Labour and management should not 
forget that Canada, as a major world 
trader, could not afford to do anything 
that would accelerate costs and prices, 
he said. 

The retiring CMA president referred 
also to a recent survey, made by the 
Organization of Economic Co-operation 
and Development, which revealed that 
large numbers of engineers and scientists 
were leaving Canada for higher paying 
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jobs and better opportunities in the 
United States. 

“Clearly, we cannot prevent these peo- 
ple leaving to give other countries the 
benefit of their talents and qualifica- 
tions,” Mr. Style said. “What we can do 
is to see that the grass is at least as green 
in our own back yard as it is in fields 
farther away. And time is definitely not 
on our side.” 


J. C. WHITELAW 


Presenting a summarized version of 
his annual report to the general confer- 
ence, CMA _ Executive Vice-President 
and General Manager J. C. Whitelaw 
said that the calendar year 1965 was the 
fifth successive year of economic expan- 
sion. Canada’s gross national product 
reached $52 billion for a gain of 9.7 per 
cent over 1964. 

“Taking into consideration the rise in 
price levels of 3 per cent, the real in- 
crease in total production of goods and 
services was 6.6 per cent, one of the best 
rates of growth achieved by any of the 
leading industrial nations last year.” 

Mr. Whitelaw said that, with the 
elimination of most of the earlier slack 
of underemployed capital and labour re- 
sources, the rate of expansion had to 
Jevel off; but further substantial growth 
could be expected in the current year. 

“The spectre of inflation has definitely 
emerged from the realms of academic 
discussion,” he said. “We must all hope 
the measures taken [in the March 29 
Budget] have the desired effect, and that 
flexibility in their application will be 
retained to the extent necessary to en- 
sure that they do not retard our healthy 
growth.” 

Mr. Whitelaw referred also to the 
growing evidence of unrest and militan- 
cy on the part of labour, especially in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
Various excuses have been offered for 
the instances of defiance of the law after 
several years of relative harmony on the 
labour front, he said, but “most of these 
excuses add up to a disinclination of 
some unionists to observe laws which 
they don’t like—and let me emphasize 
that word ‘some,’ because the criticism 
certainly doesn’t apply to all.” 


Power and Responsibility 


Mr. Whitelaw said that organized la- 
bour was more powerful today than ever 
before. “But power should and must 
beget responsibility, and exercise of that 
responsibility requires that the represent- 
atives of organized labour repudiate il- 
legal or irresponsible conduct and make 
it unmistakably clear that it will not be 
tolerated, much less condoned.” 
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J.C. Whitelaw, Q .C. 


It was an unfortunate truth that some 
labour unions operated under the delu- 
sion that the will of its members was 
law. “Until this mentality undergoes sub- 
stantial change, we will continue to be 
plagued with a crisis of authority.” 

He said that it was necessary for man- 
agement to go out of its way to be fair 
in all its dealings and to demonstrate 
constructive leadership on the broadest 
of fronts. 

In a report written by Mr. Whitelaw 
and submitted to delegates, hope was 
expressed that the soon-to-emerge De- 
partment of Manpower would be able to 
keep the required number of skilled im- 
migrants flowing into Canada. 


HON. ROBERT H. WINTERS 


Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, told the confer- 
ence that from 1961 to 1965 the ranks 
of Canadian job holders had risen by 
800,000, or 13 per cent, and that na- 
tional output had increased by 27 per 
cent. In the same four-year period, 
manufacturing output had grown by 38 
per cent. 


Mr. Winters said that the restraints 
called for in this year’s Budget were 
appropriate and “skilfully calculated not 
to halt expansion but to contain it within 
a sustainable rate, and to avoid the kind 
of downturn that comes inevitably when 
expansionary forces get out of hand.” 


He said that it was of utmost impor- 
tance to keep in check inflationary 
forces that originate domestically. “Only 
by so doing can we maintain the interna- 
tional competitiveness so essential to the 
economic health of the Canadian com- 
munity.” 

The Minister went on to explain that 
the great bulk of Canada’s production of 


goods was sold in direct competition 
with American products in the domestic, 
American and foreign markets. “It is 
therefore a matter of no little concern 
that Canada-United States comparisons 
of recent movements in certain impor- 
tant elements of cost are to our disad- 
vantage.” 


Labour Costs 


As an example, the Minister cited 
manufacturing unit labour costs which, 
during the past two years, had risen 
more in Canada than in the United 
States. 

“The effectiveness with which the pro- 
duction process is organized reflects first 
and foremost the skills of management,” 
the Minister said. He added that produc- 
tivity was also affected by the education, 
skills and health of the work force, the 
quality of inputs from the service indus- 
tries, the environment within which in- 
dustries must operate, and many other 
factors outside the control of manage- 
ment. 

“If our productivity lags in relation to 
that of other countries, the results will 
soon show in a decline in our trade, a 
deterioration in our balance of payments, 
and prejudice to our prosperity. 

“If we are to make the most of our 
economic potential, all groups in the 
community must contribute effectively to 
the nation’s performance. And if the 
various elements are to work harmoni- 
ously to this end, they must share equita- 
bly in the proceeds in relation to their 
respective inputs.” 


Foreign Investment 


Mr. Winters said that “probably in no 
other country in the world does foreign 
investment play as prominent a role as 
in Canada”. Much of this investment had 
taken the form of direct participation in 
Canadian industry, and there was a par- 
ticularly heavy concentration of foreign 
ownership in mining and manufacturing 
industries. 

“Surely in these circumstances the 
sensible approach to foreign investment 
is to set a course that will make full use 
of the positive and constructive features 
of the international company while mini- 
mizing the risk of restrictive tendencies 
that may arise from external decisions 
affecting Canadian companies.” 

The Minister said that he had written 
recently to foreign-owned subsidiaries, 
setting down what the Government be- 
lieved to be appropriate guidelines of 
good corporate behaviour in Canada. 
The guidelines emphasized the need for 
subsidiary companies to strive for the 
maximum realization of their potential, 
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and for full participation in and iden- 
tification with the life of the Canadian 
community. 

Mr. Winters said he realized that strict 
adherence to the guidelines might not be 
possible immediately, but that eventual 


Canadian ownership of foreign firms 
would help subsidiaries to identify them- 
selves with Canadian objectives. 
“Greater national self-reliance finan- 
cially would not be without its reward,” 
he told the conference. “It could, for 


example, reduce the uncertainties and 
vulnerabilities inherent in _ substantial 
reliance on foreign capital, and would be 
a step toward providing for Canadians a 
larger stake in the development of their 
Own economy.” 





Manpower Conference, left to right: H. L. Shepherd, Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Hamilton; Lloyd Hemsworth, Canadian 


Industries Ltd., Montreal; Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of 


HON. JEAN MARCHAND 


The manpower conference heard Hon. 
Jean Marchand describe the Department 
of Manpower as a catalyst, a co-ordina- 
tor, and a consultant to management and 
labour. He told the delegates that the 
Department’s chief challenge was to pro- 
vide a professional consultative service 
“to all parts of the world of work.” 

Mr. Marchand reviewed his depart- 
ment’s plans to expand and revitalize the 
National Employment Service, co-ordi- 
nate immigration policy with the needs of 
the labour force, accelerate training and 
retraining programs, and research com- 
prehensive statistical data on manpower 
needs. 

The Minister said that Canada’s pres- 
ent prosperity had entirely changed the 
emphasis of labour needs. “Education, 
skill, adaptability, mobility, acquire a 
significance that we are only beginning 
to understand.” 

The population of Canada, now ap- 
proaching 20,000,000, was expected to 
double in the next 20 years, Mr. 
Marchand said. “Unless governments, 
both federal and provincial, work with 
management and labour to solve the 
manpower equation, Canada could well 
change from a ‘have’ to a ‘have not’ 
nation in the global community.” 
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Manpower Conference 


Manpower had to be used efficiently, 
he averred, or there would be a slow- 
down in the expansion of the economy. 
The shortage of skilled workers had al- 
ready put a major brake on economic 
expansion. “The sum of low productivity 
and an expanding population could 
equal widespread poverty,” he said. 

He asked the conference whether 
management had considered adapting 
the job to suit the employee’s capabili- 
ties. “We know we are in a tight labour 
market at present. We know we need to 
improve productivity. But if we put 
these two anomalous factors together, 
we may discover that in certain situa- 
tions the only way to ensure a measure 
of productivity is when the job is tail- 
ored to the man.” 


LLOYD HEMSWORTH 


Lloyd Hemsworth, Assistant to the 
President of Canadian Industries Lim- 
ited, Montreal, speaking on “Fore- 
casting and Fulfilling Manpower Needs,” 
said that the manpower skill needed for 
the years ahead was the skill to decide 
on clear objectives and devise strategies 
to bring them to realization. 

“We are lacking this planning skill in 
the depth that we need it,” he said. 
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Citizenship and Immigration; Kenneth Hallsworth, Ford Motor 
Company of Canada Ltd., Oakville. 


“Even our compensation and promotion 
policies seem to reward the person who 
keeps his eye on the present rather than 
the future.” 

Mr. Hemsworth remarked that the sec- 
ond annual review of the Economic 
Council of Canada implied that Cana- 
dian management was less educated than 
its United States counterpart. “If this is 
true, it is because of the little value 
placed on planning skill rather than on 
differences in formal education,” he said. 

“It is from amongst the creative, hori- 
zon-oriented, frequently unconventional 
group of people that the needed skills 
will emerge if we have the good sense to 
foster their innate abilities and not drive 
them outside of business to seek self- 
expression. 

“The skill required tomorrow is not 
the skill to manage traditions, but the 
skill to manage change.” 


HL. «SHEPHERD 


The idea that skills might have occu- 
pational objectives and make a direct 
contribution to the economic health of 
Canada ‘“‘came very late in the day,” said 
H. L. Shepherd, Manager of Training 
and Salary Administration for Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, Hamil- 
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ton, in an address on “Manpower Train- 
ing—Schools and Skills.” 

He pointed out that Canada had taken 
a route different from that followed in 
Europe, where companies historically 
provided something akin to schools 
through their apprenticeship and similar 
programs. “For some reason we seem to 
have had a guilt complex in this country 
about not following the European sys- 
tem, even when we could easily see that 
our industrial competence grew much 
more rapidly than had been the case in 
Europe, and even though we kept our 
children in school acquiring a basic edu- 
cation until later in life than was the 
case in Europe.” 

Mr. Shepherd told the manpower con- 
ference that Canadians had no need to 
apologize for the present state of train- 
ing of the work force in Canada nor to 
be ashamed of the training of the past. 
He admitted that in retrospect “we could 
have, and should have, done better, but I 
have great confidence that we are mov- 
ing in the right direction.” 

Mr. Shepherd believes that: 


—training in industry is “not badly done 
in general” and that informal on-the- 
job training is often unjustly criticized; 
and it is better to be informal, pro- 
gressive and flexible than to be struc- 
tured, formal and rigid; 

—recent developments in schools and 
school curricula, particularly the con- 
cept of the community college, are 
constructive; 

—emphasis on education in the 2nd 
Annual Report of the Economic 
Council of Canada is fully justified, 
but education should not be overes- 
timated; many important influences 
on individuals surround the _ still- 
developing training structure formed 
by the combination of schools and 
companies; 

—the Economic Council’s Report tends to 
underplay two of its more significant 
inferences: that sources of economic 
growth include attitudes and _ enter- 
prise of people as well as education, 
and that occupational training with 
economic objectives is only one of the 
several purposes of education. 

—five years from now, industry will be 
spending a large percentage of time 
working with professional educators. 


Mr. Shepherd advised against compla- 
cency and an overdependence on the 
ability of schools and companies to in- 
spire and influence individuals. Tele- 
vision, newspapers and magazines were 
powerful stimuli, he said, and manage- 
ment had a responsibility to influence 
the community for good through con- 
structive contributions. 
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Productivity Conference 


ARTHUR J. R. SMITH 


“In comparison with most other in- 
dustrially advanced countries, Canada 
has had a slow rate of economic growth 
over the past decade,” said Arthur J. R. 
Smith, Director, Economic Council of 
Canada, in an address on “Productivity: 
Performance and Growth.” This was 
caused by a relatively slow rate of 
growth in output in relation to the man- 
power, capital and resources needed to 
produce the output. A growing aware- 
ness of this fact has focused attention 
on the productivity performance of the 
Canadian economy, Mr. Smith said. 


“During the latter part of the 1950s 
and the early 1960s, our poor produc- 
tivity performance was clearly related to 
the large degree of economic slack that 
developed in the economy.” This slack 
appeared in the form of a substantial 
under-utilization of available manpower 
resources and productive capacity. 


Although productivity increases had 
improved significantly over recent years, 
he said, the increases failed to measure 
up to the gains that could be expected 
from a period of strong expansion. High 
levels of productivity were essential for 
high average incomes and standards of 
living. Sustained and rapid increases in 
productivity provide the essential basis 
for sustained and rapid growth of living 
standards of people, and the economic 
wealth and welfare of nations. 

Strong productivity would improve in- 
dustry’s long-term capacity to hold and 
attract capital, new technology, high 


quality management, skilled and produc- 


tive workers and needed material re- 
sources. It would also increase long-term 
capacity to hold down costs, gain new 
markets and remain profitable and com- 
petitive. 

The crucial question was how such a 
performance could be achieved, Mr. 
Smith said. “It is important to emphasize 
that a good productivity performance at 
the national level must reflect a good 
performance by individual production 
units in the economy.” 

Mr. Smith pointed out that the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada does not pro- 
vide detailed information, analysis and 
advice to particular firms or industries 
concerning their particular productivity 
problems or opportunities. But the 
Council does provide general informa- 
tion and analysis that is intended to 
promote high productivity performance 
in the economy, as well as other basic 
economic and social goals. The Council’s 
second annual review devoted two full 
chapters to an initial exploration of the 
sources of economic growth, he said. 


Resources for Growth 
The three basic resources from which 
economic growth was measured are: 


—an increase in the quantity of resources 
(labour and physical) used in the pro- 
duction of goods and services; 

—improvements in the quality of produc- 
tive resources: more skilled and better 
educated managers and workers; 


—more efficient production processes. 


Mr. Smith told the conference that 
dynamic economic change was the hall- 
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Hosts and guest, left to right: H. Roy Crabtree, The Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., Montreal; 


A. A. Cumming, Union Carbide Canada Ltd., Toronto; Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Harvard University; J. D. Ferguson, Spencer Supports (Canada) Ltd., Rock Island, Que. 
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mark of rapid productivity growth, and 
that it proceeded very unevenly and pro- 
duced casualties such as the displace- 
ment of existing machines and skills with 
superior machines, the expansion of 
some activities and the shrinking of oth- 
ers, the development of new knowledge 
and the disruption of traditional meth- 
ods. 

“The swifter the pace of productivity 
growth, the swifter and the more uneven 
will be the processes of change,” he said. 
“Conversely, where there is little or no 
change, there will be little or no 
growth.” 

Some of the factors that have an 
important bearing on productivity are: 
—improved education, knowledge and 

skills, the upgrading of the quality of 
manpower at all levels and its effective 
utilization, co-ordination between edu- 
cation, business and labour leaders re- 
garding manpower supplies to match 
manpower needs; 

—increased scale and specialization of 
production by acquiring better access 
to foreign markets, and adjustments in 
patterns of production and marketing; 

—improved mobility and adaptability of 
productive resources so that they can 
move easily and smoothly toward 
their most efficient employment; 

—swifter and more effective application 
and development of new technology, 
as well as an increased volume of 
capital investment per employed 
worker; 

—pressures of competition that tend to 
produce a wide diffusion of progress; 
the vigour of entrepreneural and risk- 
taking attitudes on the frontiers of 
industrial development; the emphasis 
that both management and _ labour 
place on the importance of individual 
effort and achievement. 


“Productivity growth does not thrive 
in an environment of limited competi- 
tion and effort, or under conditions of a 
well maintained status quo,” Mr. Smith 
said. 


Measuring Productivity 


In its second annual review, he con- 
tinued, the Economic Council stated that 
productivity was difficult to measure 
with precision and to analyze in mean- 
ingful terms over short-run periods. 
“What is clear, however, is that we do 
need an improvement in our productivity 
performance.” He believes that one of 
the factors that will contribute toward 
the improvement of Canada’s economic 
performance will be the significant rise 
in the quality of the labour force owing 
to the better education and training of 
the young people entering it. 
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In conclusion, he urged that, within 
the individual productive units, special 
attention be given to: 


—use of manpower resources through a 
better matching of skills with jobs, 
and modification of management, pro- 
fessional and labour union procedures 
that impede the training, mobility and 
effective use of scarce manpower 
skills; 

—strengthening of management skills, es- 
pecially at the middle-management 
level, keeping in mind that there will 
be no expansion in the numbers of 
people in Canada over the next five 
years in the crucially important 35-44 
male age group; 


—reinforcing of efforts to lengthen pro- 
duction runs and to achieve expanding 
markets for products that can flow 
from a more specialized pattern of 
industrial production; and 


—moore concerted efforts to apply im- 
proved methods of production—or as 
the Economic Council puts it: “more 
initiative and enterprise in exploring 
new and better ways to use economic 
resources more productively under the 
spur of competition and the lure of 
higher returns.” 





Concluded Mr. Smith: “Productivity 
improvement is not merely a matter of 
high national priority; it is also a matter 
of high priority for all sectors and pro- 
ductive units in the economy. 


PROF. ROBERT OLLEY 


Prof. Robert Olley, Assistant 
Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, compared produc- 
tivity trends in Canadian and American 
manufacturing from 1947 to 1964. Prof. 
Olley’s research indicated that the years 
of smallest productivity gain generally 
coincided with periods of strain on the 
economy. He cited the recession years as 
an example, but explained that more 
refined data were needed to define the 
link between a hardpressed economy 
and slow productivity growth. 


Percentage changes in productivity on 
a per-employee basis for the main indus- 
try groups in both countries showed that, 
with the exception of the clothing indus- 
try, the increase in salaried worker pro- 
ductivity had been much less than for 
production workers. This could indicate 
that the number of salaried workers per 
unit of output had not been reduced as 
rapidly as the number of production 
workers, he said, or it could indicate that 
some production tasks had been trans- 
ferred to salaried workers. 


“In general, the calculation of produc- 
tivity gains on a per-person basis, rather 


than a per-man-hour basis does not alter 
the general similarity of productivity 
movements in Canadian and American 
manufacturing,” he said. Generally they 
have been comparable, but they appear 
to have been calculated from different 
base levels. 

“Simply increasing productivity at the 
same rate as in the United States will not 
enable Canadian industry to compete on 
an equal footing with American produc- 
ers in either domestic or foreign mar- 
kets,” Prof. Olley declared. “Some clos- 
ing of the gap will have to occur. 

“Similarly, if Canadian standards of 
living are to approach those in the 
United States, output per man must 
grow more rapidly in Canadian than in 
American industry. Productivity growth 
which is as rapid as in American indus- 
try simply leaves Canadians no worse off 
than before. It is satisfactory only as 
long as the goal is to remain no worse 
off relative to Americans.” 


WALTER E. DUFFETT 


“The use of labour input as_ the 
denominator of a productivity ratio 
should not be interpreted as meaning 
that changes in the ratio can be at- 
tributed directly and solely to labour,” 
Walter E. Duffett, Dominion Statistician, 
pointed out to conference delegates. 
“Indeed the ratio could very aptly be 
called a measure of non-labour produc- 
tivity since it quite literally measures 
that part of the change in output which 
is not accounted for by the change in the 
quantity of labour inputs.” 

This residual, or “measure of our ig- 
norance,” he said, reflects not only 
changes in the skill and effort of the 
labour inputs but also the contribution 
of the other productive factors em- 
ployed—capital and natural resour- 
ces—as well as the effectiveness with 
which they are all combined and organ- 
ized for production. 

Mr. Duffett said that there was an 
acute need for supplementary informa- 
tion in such areas as skills and educa- 
tion, that would be of assistance in eval- 
uating quality differentials in labour 
inputs. 

“The use of employment and man- 
hours data in productivity measures, with- 
out regard to differences in their qual- 
ity within and between industries and 
overtime, must be regarded as a very 
severe limitation.” 

He told the conference that prelimi- 
nary work by the Economic Council of 
Canada has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the quality factor in Canada’s 
manpower utilization, and the pressing 

Continued on page 472 
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international Labour Organization 


Part Il 


SOth International Labour Conference 
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General view of the ILO assembly hall. 


The 50th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held in Geneva 
from June | to 22, adopted four interna- 
tional instruments—two Conventions 
and two Recommendations. The new 
standards bring the total number of 
Conventions to 126 and the number of 
Recommendations to 127. 

The four new instruments are: 


—a Convention concerning fishermen’s 
certificates of competency; 

—a Convention concerning accommoda- 
tion on board fishing vessels; 


—a Recommendation concerning the vo- 
cational training of fishermen; 


—a Recommendation on the role of co- 
operatives in the economic and social 
development of developing countries. 


The achievements of the Session also 
included: 

(1) adoption of conclusions to serve as 
the basis for a Convention and supple- 
mentary Recommendation, revising 
Conventions Nos. 35 to 40, concern- 
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ing Old Age Pensions, Invalidity 
Pensions, and Survivors’ Pensions; 


(2) adoption of conclusions to serve as 
the basis for a recommendation con- 
cerning grievances within the under- 
taking, and another on communica- 
tions within the undertaking; 


(3) adoption of the ILO budget for 
1967 amounting to $22,472,398; 


(4) examination of a report on the ap- 
plication of ILO standards by member 
States (the 36 ratifications registered 
during the Session brought to 3,174 
the total number of ratifications of 
ILO Conventions); 


(5) adoption of a resolution on the role 
of the ILO in the industrialization of 
the developing countries; 


(6) adoption of a number of resolutions 
on subjects other than the technical 
questions included in the agenda. 


The session debated the report of 
David A. Morse, Director-General of 
the ILO, (LG JULY, p03) 2) Ont be 


Delegates adopt four new 
instruments concerning 
fishermen’s certificates of 
competency, accommodation 
on board fishing vessels, 
vocational training of 
fishermen, and the role of 
co-operatives in the economic 
and social life of developing 


countries 


subject of industrialization and labour, 
and discussed the adoption of a resolu- 
tion concerning the role of the ILO in 
the industrialization of developing coun- 
Paes: 


The conference also noted a special 
report presented by the Director-General 
on the application of the Declaration 
regarding Apartheid in the Republic of 
South Africa (L.G. 1964, p. 208). 


The conference admitted Guyana to 
membership of the ILO by unanimous 
vote on June 8, and a tripartite delega- 
tion from the new member state took its 
place in the session immediately after 
the admission. The admission of Guyana 
brought to 115 the number of member 
countries of the ILO. 


Of the 115 member states of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, 106 
were represented at the SOth session, 
nearly all by tripartite delegations. The 
number of delegates and technical advis- 
ers was 1,184, consisting of 208 govern- 
ment delegates and 392 advisers; 102 
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employers’ delegates and 178 advisers; 
and 104 workers’ delegates and 200 ad- 
visers. The Canadian delegation was 
named in the July issue of the LABouR 
GAZETTE, p. 353. 

A total of 38 persons attended as 
observers for the United Nations and 14 
other inter-governmental organizations. 
Another 120 observers represented 45 
non-governmental international organiza- 
tions, including international employers’ 
and workers’ bodies. Total attendance at 
the conference was 1,347. 


Canadian Participation 


Government delegates served on con- 
ference committees as follows: John 
Mainwaring, Director, International 
Labour Affairs Branch, Department of 
Labour; Saul F. Rae, Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative of Canada to 
the European Office of the United Na- 
tions, Geneva; and R. M. Middleton, 
United Nations Division, Department of 
External Affairs—selection; Mr. Main- 
waring, Leonard Houzer, First Secre- 
tary, Canadian Permanent Mission, 
Geneva, and Mr. Middleton—reso- 
lutions; J. K. Wanezycki, Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour—ap- 
plication of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations; Léo Bérubé, Directeur du 
service des coopératives du Québec, 
Bureau du Secrétaire de la Province de 
Québec—co-operatives; J. E. E. Os- 
borne, Director of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Department of National Health 
and Welfare—social security; Capt. J. G. 
Hutchison, Chief, Conservation and Pro- 
tection Service, Department of Fish- 
eries—fishermen; Mr. Mainwaring and 
Mr. Middleton—grievances and com- 
munications. 

Worker delegates on committees 
were: Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of 
International Affairs, Canadian Labour 
Congress—selection and _ resolutions 
committees; F. E. Easterbrook, Vice- 
President, Transport and Communica- 
tion Employees’ Union—application of 
conventions and recommendations; 
James MacDonald, Executive Secretary, 


National Labour Co-operative Com- 
mittee—co-operatives; René Rondou, 
Canadian Vice-President, Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union—social 


security; Louis Napoléon Nadeau, 
Technical Adviser, Confederation of 
National Trade Unions—fishermen; J. 
Barker, Area Supervisor, United Steel- 
workers—grievances and communica- 
tions. 

Employer delegates on committees 
were: T. H. Robinson, Manager, In- 
dustrial Relations Department, Canadian 
International Paper Company—resolu- 
tions; G. A. Richardson, General Secre- 
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The Canadian delegation to ILO Conference is pictured above: Left to right, front row: 
Joseph Morris, John Mainwaring, Government Delegate and Head of the delegation; 
Ambassador S. F. Rae, J. Ward Stewart. Second row: L.N. Nadeau, Kalmen Kaplansky, 
R. E. Anderson, James MacDonald, G. A. Richardson, J. R. Davidson. Third row: René 
Rondou, Léo Bérubé, Douglas Henderson, Miss R. J. Keall, C. V. Martin, F. E. Easter- 
brook. Back row: J. G. Hutchison, J. C. Sutton, J. K. Wanczychi, J. E. E. Osborne, R. M. 
Middleton, J. Barker, J. A. Thompson. Absent when the photo was taken were: T. H. 
Robinson, Leonard Houzer, and M. R. Pelletier. 


tary, Railway Association of Canada— 
application of conventions and recom- 
mendations; J. R. Davidson of Davidson, 
Davidson and Neill—co-operatives; J. A. 
Thompson, Vice-President, Rail Services, 
Algoma Central Railway—social secur- 
ity; J. W. Stewart, Manager, Atlantic 
Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—fishermen; J. C. Sutton, Sec- 
retary, Canadian Comstock Company— 
grievances and communications. 


Election of New Governing Body 


The conference elected the ILO’s new 
Governing Body for a period of three 
years. The Governing Body comprises 
48 members—government representa- 
tives of 24 countries, 12 employer mem- 
bers and 12 worker members. 


Government members of the follow- 
ing 10 countries hold permanent seats by 
virtue of their being representatives of 
states of “chief importance;” Canada, 
China, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, and United States. 


The 14 countries elected to titular 


membership of the Governing Body 
were: Argentina, Cameroon, Chile, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, Hungary, Iraq, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Senegal, Sierra 


Leone, United Arab Republic, Vene- 
zuela, and Yugoslavia. 

Kalmen Kaplansky, Substitute Worker 
Delegate and Adviser of the Canadian 
Delegation, was elected a titular member 
of the Workers’ Group of the new Gov- 
erning Body; and T. H. Robinson, 
Canadian Employer Delegate, was elect- 
ed a deputy member of the Employers’ 
Group. 


Director-General’s Reply 


In his reply to the 209 speakers who 
addressed the session on his report, the 
Director-General said that the ILO had 
a vital and continuing role to play in in- 
ternational efforts to promote industrial- 
ization. He cited two reasons why the 
ILO must play its full part in this field. 

The first was the need, within the 
process of industrialization, for a con- 
structive social policy that protected the 
worker against various forms of exploi- 
tation, gave him the opportunity to 
achieve a decent standard of living, and 
guaranteed him certain basic rights. 

The second reason was that “an en- 
lightened well-conceived approach” to 
social policy was necessary not only on 
humanitarian grounds, but also because 
it was “basic to the success of economic 
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development at the industry level and in 
business enterprise itself.” 

Mr. Morse noted that the conference, 
in the general debate, appeared “to have 
endorsed unanimously the view that the 
ILO must intensify and further develop 
the constructive part it plays in world- 
wide efforts for industrialization.” 

He said that the ILO had accumulated 
a “vast amount of experience in these 
fields’ and had “pioneered an approach 
to social policy and economic develop- 
ment” while making a positive contribu- 
tion to the industrialization of developing 
countries. 

He pointed out that of the ILO’s 
expenditure of $150 million in technical 
co-operation since 1950, more than 60 
per cent had been spent for the develop- 
ing and planning of human resources in 
developing countries. In 1965 there were 
109 projects in vocational training in 63 
countries and 41 management develop- 
ment projects. 


Mr. Morse also cited ILO activities 
aimed at “creating a social climate which 
is favourable to industrialization,” in 
connection with wages and social securi- 
ty policies, labour-management relations, 
and acceptable working conditions. This 
is where “our tripartite structure enables 
us to make an indispensable contribution 
to industrialization,” he said. ‘““The ILO 
is therefore well equipped to play an 
indispensable role—a leading role—in 
any international program of action for 
industrialization.” 


In the field of industrialization, as in 
all other fields, said Mr. Morse, “the 
different bodies which together form the 
United Nations family must never act in 
competition. Each has an important and 
distinctive role to play, and each must be 
allowed to get on with its job.” 


Mr. Morse welcomed the establish- 
ment of the new United Nations Or- 
ganization for Industrial Development. 
“What is important is to ensure that in 
this effort, there should be no overlap- 
ping or waste of resources,” he said. “To 
this end, well understood and clearly 
defined relationships must be estabished 
among the organizations of the United 
Nations system to further industrializa- 
tion. The answer to this problem rests 
not only with myself and executive 
heads of international organizations, it 
also clearly rests with governments to en- 
sure that a coherent national policy is 
pursued with regard to co-ordination and 
to make full use of the services which 
each organization can offer.” 


Mr. Morse also made a plea for more 
positive action among the ILO’s tripar- 
tite delegations in the entire field of 
international co-operation. He - said: 
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“The ILO will never be able to act as a 
fully powerful instrument in efforts for 
industrialization, for higher living stand- 
ards, for social justice, for forging 
democracy or for peace until such time 
as all of its constituents agree to move 
beyond the political issues which divide 
them and seek out and use every oppor- 
tunity for co-operation in their common 
struggle for the betterment of mankind.” 


For more than a decade, he said, East 
and West had lived together within the 
ILO. The recent influx of many new 
states had added a further dimension to 
its membership. The governments, em- 
ployers and workers from different parts 
of the world had many different expecta- 
tions and demands to make upon the 
ILO. We had begun to learn to co-exist, 
he said. “Can we not now graduate from 
our apprenticeships in international co- 
operation and begin more positively to 
search for broader areas of common 
ground—to discover widely shared aspir- 
ations which could become the basis for 
greater common action, for more posi- 
tive co-operation?” 


Canadian Government Delegate 


John Mainwaring, Canadian Gov- 
ernment Delegate, welcomed “the grow- 
ing emphasis within the United Nations 
family on the problem of industrializa- 
tion.” He particularly agreed with the 
Director-General’s emphasis on man- 
power policy “as a vital aspect of eco- 
nomic policy,” and on the need to keep 
in view the human aspects of indus- 
trialization. 

Member governments were showing a 
wish to examine the work of the United 
Nations family to ensure that members 
were not wasting resources by duplica- 
tion of effort, to try to avoid the spread- 
ing of resources over too wide a range 
of activities, and to concentrate on pro- 
jects that would produce the most 
benefit. 

The Governing Body had approved 
“three major program areas for the ILO: 
human resources, working conditions 
and social institutions,” and the Direc- 
tor-General had reorganized the struc- 
ture of the office with the object of 
bringing about greater concentration of 
effort on the subjects that had been 
given priority, Mr. Mainwaring said. 
The annual budget this year for the first 
time had been constructed so as to show 
what resources were being allocated to 
the recently developed programs. 


“Means must be established for ap- 
praising the progress made year by year. 
Priority needs must be determined, and 
when programs are developed, these pri- 
ority needs must be observed .. .” 


The Director-General was beginning 
to carry out the desire of many member 
countries for more decentralization of 
the work of the office. As long as the 
ILO was devoting itself mainly to the 
setting up of international labour stand- 
ards, it was reasonable to operate from a 
central point; but the organization was 
now concerned with the implementation 
of these standards, and this could be 
done most effectively in the field. 


The role of regional conferences of 
the ILO and of regional advisory com- 
mittees could be strengthened and adapt- 
ed to the new view of decentralization. 
“As a member of the American region, 
Canada feels honoured that the next 
conference of American states members 
of the ILO will be held in our country in 
our national capital, Ottawa,” Mr. 
Mainwaring said. “The theme of the 
conference is the interrelationship of so- 
cial policy and economic development in 
the Americas. We look forward to an 
exploration of this theme .. .” 


Canadian Worker Delegate 


Speaking during the debate on the 
Director-General‘s report on “Indus- 
trialization and Labour,’ Joe Morris, 
Canadian worker delegate, regretted the 
emphasis laid in the report on “problems 
of industrialization as they arise in the 
developing countries.” He disagreed with 
the view that what the report called the 
“main thrust of our action” should be to 
help the emerging nations to lay the 
foundations of industrial societies. 

“Unfortunately, in practice, the ‘main 
thrust’ may become the sole thrust,” Mr. 
Morris said. He argued that the ILO “in _ 
following this course may be undermin- 
ing and perhaps ultimately vacating its 
field of competence in the industrial 
development of older countries where 
the process of industrialization also con- 
tinues to raise many serious problems, 
the solution of which depends on inter- 
national action’.’ 


The speaker welcomed the report’s 
insistence that “the purpose of industrial 
development is to promote social 
progress,” and that  industrialization 
should not be sought by means that were 
incompatible with that end. There could 
be no long-range economic progress 
unless it was accompanied by visible and 
substantial social progress, he contended. 


Referring to what the  Director- 
General had stated about the use of 
incentives other than material ones, Mr. 
Morris. said, “We hope that _psy- 
chological incentives, important as they 
may be, should not be suggested as a 
substitute for material rewards.” He said 
that “bitter experience” had shown that 
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there was “no substitute for decent 
wages, for good working conditions, and 
for a sense of dignity which the workers 
acquire through their membership in a 
democratic and progressive trade union.” 

Commenting on the Director-Gen- 
eral’s statement that in an “industrializ- 
ing economy” situations might arise in 
which a choice must be made between 
more employment and higher wages, the 
speaker said that it should not be for- 
gotten that if wages sank below a cer- 
tain minimum, “production will suffer, 
there will be no commitment on the part 
of the worker, and no possibility for 
increased productivity.” 

Referring to another statement in the 
report, he said that “our experience has 
always been that industrial conflict is a 
fact of industrial life, that its primary 
causes are the basic differences in moti- 
vation between those in the industrial 
undertaking who give orders and those 
who have to comply with the orders.” 
These conflicts did not result from the 
manipulations of people outside the in- 
dustrial complex, as was often alleged by 
governments and employers. 

“Public authorities should not try to 
suppress inevitable conflicts by adminis- 
trative means or by force, but rather 
assist in resolving them peacefully 
through the process of good labour rela- 
tions policies and the encouragement of 
sound and progressive trade unions . . Bi 

Mr. Morris remarked that the report 
had made “a rather oblique and brief 
reference” to trade union organizations 
that were “closely linked to the govern- 
ment in a one-party state.” He went on 
to say that “We in Canada do not be- 
lieve that the effectiveness of a trade 
union . . . can be separated from its 
representative democratic character .. . 
Freedom of association and democratic 
decision-making are the essential pre- 
requisites for the good functioning of 
responsible and constructive trade un- 
ions.” 

The ILO, the speaker said, had to 
make the difficult choice between con- 
centrating its meagre resources, its ex- 
pert knowledge, and the prestige of its 
acquired experience on the problems of 
wage-earners in all parts of the world, or 
dispersing its efforts in trying to help all 
those who were poor and who suffered 
injustice, regardless of whether they 
were wage-earners or not. 

He suggested that, “for the sake of an 
efficient and effective operation, the ILO 
should concentrate on the narrower field 
of catering to the wage-earners of the 
world rather than the still undefined 
mass of the world’s poor.” This attitude 
should, however, be changed at the first 
sign of a “more generous attitude on the 
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Edwin P. Neilan, U.S. Employers’ Delegate (left) and Hon. George L. P. Weaver, U.S. 
Government Delegate (centre), in conversation with Joseph Morris, Workers’ Delegate 


from Canada. 


part of the contributing member states,” 
since it was predicated upon the financial 
limitations of the organization. 


One condition for the successful in- 
dustrialization of developing countries 
mentioned in the report was worth spe- 
cial notice, Mr. Morris continued. This 
was that the success of efforts to indus- 
trialize these countries “will depend to 
a substantial extent on the willingness of 
the developing countries to import more 
manufactured goods from them.” The 
Canadian Labour Congress, he said, had 
advocated this approach. 

The speaker urged support for the 
establishment of an international co- 
operative bank, “as an agency of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development,” that might be of 
great assistance to the developing coun- 
tries. 

If the ILO was to succeed in the aims 
set out in the Director-General’s report, 
two conditions must be met, he said. The 
first was that the member states must 
increase their financial contributions to 
the work of this organization, and the 
second was that “the ILO must have its 
position and its jurisdiction protected 
within the United Nations family.” Mr. 
Morris said that he referred particularly 
to the creation of the new United Na- 
tions agency, the Organization for In- 
dustrial Development (UNOID). 

Provided that a good working rela- 
tionship could be established between the 
ILO and UNOID, he said that he 
pledged on behalf of the workers of 
Canada every possible aid to this or- 
ganization. 


CONVENTIONS 
Fishermen’s Certificates 


The Convention on fishermen’s certifi- 
cates of competency was adopted by 284 
votes in favour, none against and 14 
abstentions. 

The Convention provides that each 
member state which ratified it shall 
establish standards of qualification for 
certificates of competency entitling a 
person to perform the duties of skipper, 
mate or engineer on board a fishing 
vessel. It excludes ships and boats of less 
than 25 gross registered tons. 

It recalls the Officer’s Competency 
Certificates Convention of 1936, which 
also applies to fishermen, and declares 
that further international standards 
specifying minimum requirements for 
certificates of competency for service in 
fishing vessels are desirable. 


The Convention provides that all 
fishing vessels to which it applies shall be 
required to carry a certificated skipper, 
that all fishing vessels over 100 gross 
registered tons engaged in operations 
and areas to be defined by national laws 
or regulations shall be required to carry 
a certificated mate, and that all fishing 
vessels with an engine power above a 
level to be determined by the competent 
authority shall be required to carry a 
certificated engineer. 


The Convention lays down minimum 
standards of qualifications for certificates 
of competency in each of the three 
categories. It requires that the minimum 
age prescribed by national laws or regu- 
lations for the issue of a certificate of 
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competency be not less than 20 years in 
the case of a skipper, not less than 19 
years in the case of a mate, and not less 
than 20 years in the case of an engineer. 

For the issuance of a mate’s certifi- 
cate, the minimum professional experi- 
ence should be not less than three years 
sea service engaged in deck duties; for a 
skipper, not less than four years sea 
service engaged in deck duties; and for 
an engineer, not less than three years sea 
service in the engine-room. These peri- 
ods of service may be reduced for per- 
sons who have successfully completed an 
approved training course, but in no case 
by more than 12 months. 


Accommodation on Fishing Vessels 


The Convention on accommodation 
on board fishing vessels was adopted by 
a vote of 303 in fovour, none against, 
and 16 abstentions. 

The Convention provides that the lo- 
cation, means of access, structure, and 
arrangement of crew accommodation in 
relation to other space on board ship be 
such as to ensure adequate security, pro- 
tection against weather and sea, and in- 
sulation from heat or cold, undue noise, 
and odours from other parts of the ves- 
sel. It provides that the competent au- 
thority shall approve the plan of the 
accommodation before the vessel is con- 
structed. 

The Convention contains detailed 
provisions relating to the location and 
structure of sleeping quarters, ventila- 
tion, heating and lighting, as well as the 
floor area per person in sleeping rooms. 
It guarantees a minimum of from 5 to 
10 square feet of free floor space per 
person in fishing vessels, according to 
their size. It also ensures that fishermen 
have adequate space for storing clothing 
and personal equipment. 


Other provisions concern mess-room 
accommodation, sanitary accommoda- 
tions and medical care. Part IV of the 
Convention deals with measures which 
might be taken to ensure that existing 
ships meet the requirements. 


The Convention does not apply to 
ships and boats of less than 75 tons, 
unless competent authority determines 
that it is reasonable and practicable to 
include vessels between 25 and 75 tons. 
Length of the vessel, rather than ton- 
nage, may also be used as a parameter 
for the purposes of the Convention; in 
this event, the Convention would not 
apply to ships and boats of less than 80 
feet, unless competent authority deter- 
mines that those between 45 and 80 feet 
should also be included. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
Vocational Training of Fishermen 


The Recommendation on the voca- 
tional training of fishermen was ap- 
proved by a vote of 330 in favour, none 
against and six abstentions. 

The Recommendation outlines the 
basic objectives of the vocational train- 
ing of fishermen as follows: 

—to improve the efficiency of the fishing 
industry, and to secure general recog- 
nition of the economic and social sig- 
nificance of fishing to the national 
economy; 

—to encourage the entry into the fishing 
industry of a sufficient number of suit- 
able persons; 

—to provide training and retraining fa- 
cilities commensurate with the current 
and projected manpower needs of the 
fishing industry for all the various 
fishing occupations; 

—to assist the entry into employment of 
all trainees after completion of their 
courses; 

—to assist trainees in reaching their 
highest productive and earning capac- 
ity; 

—to improve the standards of safety on 
board fishing vessels. 


The Recommendation proposes a se- 
ries of comprehensive measures for the 
planning and administration of voca- 
tional training of fishermen on a national 
basis, and lists general standards for 
fishermen’s training. It asks for interna- 
tional co-operation in promoting voca- 
tional training, particularly in the de- 
veloping countries. 


The Role of Co-operatives 


The Conference adopted the Rec- 
ommendation on the role of co-opera- 
tives in the economic and social develop- 
ment of developing countries by a vote 
of 317 in favour, none against, and six 
abstentions. 


Objectives 


The Recommendation applies to all 
categories of co-operatives. It states that 
“the establishment and growth of 
co-operatives should be regarded as one 
of the important instruments for eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development 
as well as human advancement in de- 
veloping countries.” 

In particular, it adds, co-operatives 
should be established and developed as a 
means of 


—improving the economic, social and 
cultural situation of persons of limited 
resources and opportunities, as well as 
encouraging their spirit of initiative; 


—increasing personal and national capital 
resources by the encouragement of 
thrift, by eliminating usury, and by 
the sound use of credit; 

—contributing to the economy and to an 
increased measure of democratic con- 
trol of economic activity and of equi- 
table distribution of surplus; 


—increasing national income, export 
revenues and employment by a fuller 
utilization of resources; for instance, 
in the implementation of systems of 
agrarian reform and land settlement 
aimed at bringing fresh areas into 
productive use, and in the develop- 
ment of modern industries, preferably 
scattered, processing local raw mate- 
rials; 

—improving social conditions, and sup- 
plementing social services in such fields 
as housing and, where appropriate, 
health, education and communica- 
tions; 

—helping to raise the level of general and 
technical knowledge of their members. 


Policy concerning co-operatives should 
be integrated in development plans in 
so far as this is consistent with the essen- 
tial features of co-operatives. 


Methods of Implementation 


In relation to methods of implementa- 
tion of policy, the proposed Recom- 
mendation states that “there should be 
laws or regulations specifically concerned 
with the establishment and functioning 
of co-operatives, and with the protection 
of their right to operate on not less than 
equal terms with other forms of enter- 
prise.” 

The laws and regulations should au- 
thorize co-operatives to federate. 

On the subject of education and train- 
ing, the Recommendation states that ap- 
propriate instruction should be given not 
only in co-operative schools, colleges 
and other specialized centres, but also in 
many other educational institutions. 


Provision should be made both for 
appropriate technical training and for 
training in co-operative principles and 
methods, of persons who will be—and, 
when necessary, of persons who 
are—office-bearers or members of the 
staffs of co-operatives, as well as of their 
advisers and publicists. 


Financial and Administrative Aid 


The Recommmendation states that, 
when necessary, financial aid from out- 
side should be given to co-operatives 
when they initiate their activities or en- 
counter financial obstacles to growth or 
transformation. Such aid should not en- 
tail any obligations contrary to the in- 
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dependence or interest of co-operatives 
and should be designed to encourage 
rather than replace the initiative and 
effort of the members of co-operatives. 

Co-operatives should be subject to a 
form of supervision designed to ensure 
that they carry on their activities in 
conformity with the objects for which 
they were established and in accordance 
with the law. The supervision should 
preferably be the responsibility of a fed- 
eration of co-operatives or the compe- 
tent authority. 

The competent authority should col- 
lect and publish, at least once a year, a 
report and statistics relating to the oper- 
ations and growth of co-operatives in the 
national economy. 


International Collaboration 


The Recommendation states that 
members should, to the greatest extent 
possible, collaborate in providing aid and 
encouragement to co-operatives in devel- 
oping countries. “As appropriate, the 
help of national co-operative organiza- 
tions should be enlisted for such collabo- 
ration, and use should be made, par- 
ticularly with a view to the co-ordination 
of international effort, of international 
co-operative organizations and other in- 
terested international bodies. 

(The texts of the four international 
instruments summarized above will be 
published in the September issue of the 
LasBour GAZETTE—ED.) 


Two Resolutions 


The conference adopted two resolu- 
tions on co-operatives, one of them con- 
cerning the role of co-operatives in the 
economic and social development of all 
member states of the ILO; and the other 
the role of co-operatives in the economic 
and social development of developing 
countries. 


Labour Standards 


The conference examined in first dis- 
cussion two items on the agenda with a 
view to the preparation of new interna- 
tional labour standards. They were: the 
examination of grievances and communi- 
cations within the undertaking, and revi- 
sion of Conventions Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39 and 40 concerning Old Age Pensions, 
Invalidity Pensions, and Survivors’ 
Pensions. 

The conclusions adopted by the con- 
ference will serve as the basis for the 
preparation, after consultation with gov- 
ernments, of draft instruments to be 
submitted to next year’s session of the 
conference for a final decision. 
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Grievances and Communications 


The conference adopted the report of 
the committee on grievances and com- 
munications proposing that the question 
of examination of grievances and com- 
munications within the undertaking 
should be included in the agenda of its 
51st session, with a view to the adoption 
of two Recommendations. The report 
also contains the conclusions of the com- 
mittee concerning the substance of a 
Recommendation on examination of 
grievances within the undertaking with a 
view to their settlement, and of a Rec- 
ommendation on communications with- 
in the undertaking. 


Examination of Grievances 


The conclusions approved by the con- 
ference propose that the grounds on 
which a grievance may be submitted 
may relate to any measure or situation 
that concerns the relations between em- 
ployer and worker, or which directly 
affects, or may affect the conditions of 
employment of one or several workers in 
the undertaking, in particular when that 
measure or situation appears contrary to 
established rules. 

They state that any worker should 
have the right to submit a grievance 
without suffering any prejudice whatso- 
ever aS a result, and that any worker 
should have the right to have such griev- 
ance examined pursuant to an appropri- 
ate procedure. 

The conclusions would provide that 
workers’ organizations, or the represen- 
tatives of the workers, should be closely 
associated on an equal footing with the 
establishment and functioning of griev- 
ance procedures, in conformity with na- 
tional practice. 

As a general rule, an attempt should 
initially be made to settle grievances 
directly between the worker affected, 
whether assisted or not, and the supervi- 
sor of the service in which he is em- 
ployed. Where such attempt at settle- 
ment has failed, the worker should be 
entitled to have his case considered at 
one or more higher steps. 

Grievance procedures should be as 
uncomplicated and rapid as possible, and 
time limits may be prescribed if neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

The conclusions propose that when all 
efforts to settle the grievance within the 
undertaking have failed, there should be 
a possibility for final settlement: (1) 
through procedures provided for by col- 
lective agreement; (2) by conciliation or 
arbitration by competent public authori- 
ties; (3) by decision of a labour court or 
other judicial authority; or (4) by any 
other procedure that may be appropriate 


under national conditions. The grievance 
procedure as provided for in these con- 
clusions is not applicable to collective 
claims aimed at the modification of 
terms and conditions of employment. 

The Recommendation to be consid- 
ered by the Slst conference would sup- 
plement other JLO instruments dealing 
with various aspects of labour-manage- 
ment relations. 


Communications 


The conclusions adopted by the con- 
ference propose that management, after 
consultation with workers’ representa- 
tives, should adopt appropriate measures 
to apply an effective policy of communi- 
cation with the workers and their rep- 
resentatives. 

They state that an effective policy of 
communication should ensure that infor- 
mation is given, and that consultation 
takes place between the interested parties 
before decisions on matters of major 
interest are taken by management, in so 
far as disclosure of the information will 
not cause damage to either party. 

Communication methods, the conclu- 
sions state, should in no way derogate 
freedom of association or seek to weak- 
en, or cause to weaken, the position of 
freely chosen workers’ representatives 
and their trade unions and the functions 
of such bodies representative of the 
workers as may exist. 

The conclusions outline the elements 
of effective two-way channels of com- 
munication that ensure genuine com- 
munication, and the form and media to 
be employed, such as meetings, bulletin 
boards, house journals and visual media. 

Management should give information 
about general conditions of employment 
including: 

—recruitment, transfer and termination 
of employment; 

—job descriptions and the place of par- 
ticular jobs within the undertaking; 

—possibilities for training and prospects 
for advancement with the undertak- 
ing; 

—general working conditions; 

—safety regulations and accident-preven- 
tion instructions; 

—procedures to be followed for the ex- 
amination of grievances; 

—staff welfare services; 

—social security or social assistance 
schemes in the undertaking, and pros- 
pects or plans for its future develop- 
ment; 

—the explanation of decisions which are 
likely to affect directly or indirectly 
the position of workers in the under- 
taking. 
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Social Security 


The conference adopted the conclu- 
sions of its social security committee for 
a proposed new Convention supplement- 
ed by a Recommendation, revising the 
pre-war Conventions Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39 and 40, concerning Old Age, Inva- 
lidity and Survivors’ Pensions. 


According to the conclusions, the new 
Convention should permit member states 
to accept international obligations sepa- 
rately in respect of invalidity pensions, 
old age pensions and survivors’ pensions, 
as well as separately in respect of non- 
agricultural and agricultural occupations. 


A member state whose economy is 
insufficiently developed should be au- 
thorized to avail itself, by a declaration 
accompanying its ratification, of certain 
temporary exceptions. 


The Convention should specify the 
age at which an old-age pension should 
become payable under national legisla- 
tion. The age so specified should not be 
more than 65 years or such higher age 
as may be fixed by the competent au- 
thorities taking into account appropriate 
demographic, economic and social cri- 
teria, the pertinence of which shall be 
demonstrated statistically. 


A survivor’s pension should be 
secured to a widow at least when she is 
presumed to be incapable of self-sup- 
port, and in respect of a child under 
school-leaving age or under 15 years and 
between school-leaving age or 15 years, 
as may be prescribed by national legisla- 
tion. 


On conditions prescribed by national 
legislation, it should also be secured in 
respect of a child of a higher age if he is 
an apprentice or student or has a chron- 
ic illness or infirmity disabling him for 
any gainful activity. 


An invalidity pension should be 
secured at least to a person who has 
completed a qualifying period which may 
be 15 years of contribution or employ- 
ment, or 10 years of residence. 


An old-age pension should be secured 
at least to a person who has completed a 
qualifying period which may be 30 years 
of contribution or employment, or 20 
years of residence. The rates of pension 
for standard beneficiaries in relation to 
certain reference wages should be as 
follows: For an invalidity pension (man 
with wife and two children), 50 per 
cent; for an old-age pension (man with 
wife of pensionable age), 45 per cent; 
and for a survivor’s pension (widow 
with two children), 45 per cent. 


The rate of invalidity pensions, old- 
age pensions and survivors’ pensions 
should be reviewed following substantial 
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changes in the general level of earnings 
when these result from substantial 
changes in the cost of living. 


The conclusions concerning the sup- 
plementary Recommendation propose 
that member states should extend the 
application of their legislation for inva- 
lidity and old-age pensions to persons 
whose employment is of a casual nature, 
and to all economically active persons. 


The proposed Recommendations 
should provide for shorter qualifying 
periods than the proposed Convention, 
and higher benefit rates for old-age and 
survivors’ pensions. 


Application 


The conference set up as usual a 
tripartite committee to consider the man- 
ner in which member states apply 
Conventions they have ratified and how 
they comply with other obligations under 
the ILO Constitution. 


The committee recalled that exactly 
40 years had elapsed since the confer- 
ence decided to set up special machinery 
for the examination of reports on 
ratified Conventions, in the form of a 
committee of independent experts and a 
tripartite conference committee. It noted 
that, since that time, the membership of 
the ILO had more than doubled, that the 
number of Conventions adopted had ris- 
en from 20 to more than 120, that 
ratifications had increased from 200 to 
nearly 3,200, and that instead of the 180 
reports that were before the conference 
application committee at its first meeting 
in 1927, some 3,000 reports were under 
examination this year. 


Although it concentrated its discus- 
sions on cases in which governments had 
not discharged obligations arising under 
the Constitution or Conventions of the 
ILO, the committee noted that the com- 
mittee of experts on the application of 
Conventions and Recommendations had 
again this year been able to record many 
cases in which governments had changed 
their law or practice to take account of 
earlier comments by the ILO supervisory 
bodies. There had been more than 80 
such cases of concrete progress in the 
application of Conventions, coming from 
nearly 50 countries. 


Role of the ILO 


In the resolution concerning the role 
of the ILO in the industrialization of 
developing countries, the conference em- 
phasized the essential part that was 
played by industrialization in economic 
and social development, and its contribu- 
tion to the improvement of the standard 
of living of the populations of the devel- 
oping countries. 


It reaffirmed the intention of the ILO 
to contribute to the utmost in the inten- 
sification of the international effort for 
industrial development, so that its re- 
sources and experience could be exploit- 
ed fully for this purpose. 

The resolution welcomed the impetus 
provided to the industrialization of the 
developing countries by the newly estab- 
lished United Nations Organization for 
Industrial Development. 

The Director-General was asked to 
submit to the June 1967 Session of the 
conference—after consideration by the 
Governing Body—plans for adapting 
and intensifying the activities of the ILO 
relating to the industrialization of the 
developing countries. 


Other Resolutions 


In addition to the resolution concern- 
ing the role of the ILO in the indus- 
trialization of developing countries, the 
conference also adopted five resolutions 
on questions not contained in the agen- 
da. 

These resolutions concern: 

—the contribution of the International 
Labour Organization to the Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year in 1968; 

—the development of human resources; 

—national labour departments and other 
public institutions responsible for the 
administration of labour matters; 

—special youth training and employment 
programs; 

—workers’ participation in undertakings. 


In the resolution regarding national 
labour departments, the conference invit- 
ed the Governing Body: 


(a) to call the special attention of gov- 
ernments of member states to the im- 
portance of strong labour departments 
to assist in the framing and implemen- 
tation of governmental programs of 
economic and _ social development, 
utilization of human resources, labour 
law and labour relations, occupational 
safety and health and—in certain 
countries—social security; 


(b) to intensify efforts through technical 
co-operation and other appropriate 
means to encourage member states to 
develop and strengthen their labour 
departments; 


(c) to consider the desirability of again 
placing an item on the agenda of a 
future session of the conference for 
general discussion to examine the or- 
ganization and working of national 
labour departments and other public 
institutions responsible for the ad- 
ministration of labour matters in the 
light of developments since 1953. 


Continued on page 466 
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Canadian Construction Association 


submits brief to federal Government 


Although the construction industry 
generally supports the federal Govern- 
ment’s actions aimed at reducing the 
threat of inflation, it is concerned that 
the Government’s “stretch out” policies 
might be unduly restrictive, the 
Canadian Construction Association said 
in its annual brief to the federal Gov- 
ernment on June 23, 1966. 


The CCA was referring to the federal 
Government’s scheme to reduce the rate 
of increase in the capital investment pro- 
gram. 

In the past, the ability of the industry 
to increase its capacity had been under- 
estimated, the Association said. 


“If a considerable volume of work is 
temporarily shelved, the execution of the 
accumulated backlog may cause even 
more serious problems in the future.” 


The brief pointed out that the very 
nature of construction work is based on 
conjecture concerning future conditions, 
and the main requirement for job-site 
labour on sizable projects often occurs 
well after the start of the work. 


The CCA urged that any restrictive 
policies be directed at the buyers rather 
than the suppliers of construction serv- 
ices, otherwise it “will only aggravate 
further the very conditions that these 
policies are designed to alleviate.” 


Resources Study Needed 


The establishment of a federal body 
responsible for the study of large-scale 
national resources projects with special 
attention given to the development and 
conservation of water resources is ur- 
gently needed, the Association said. It 
expressed hope that the proposed De- 
partment of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources would have adequate facilities 
and personnel to undertake the studies. 

“The move to incorporate the Im- 
migration Branch in the proposed De- 
partment of Manpower will be supported 
by our industry provided that this trans- 
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fer does not result in restrictive immi- 
gration policies,” the CCA said. They 
requested immediate consideration be 
given to the recruiting abroad of 
experienced, semi-skilled construction 
workers who are in short supply in sev- 
eral parts of the country. 


Hope was expressed that the recruit- 
ment of statistical personnel, especially 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
would continue to be accorded a high 
priority. A joint brief by the CCA and 
the Association of International Rep- 
resentatives of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades was submitted to the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
stressing the importance of having de- 
tailed current occupational data on 
Canada’s labour force, and outlining the 
need for accurate, current and relevant 
information on economic and _ labour 
force developments. 


The brief commended the steps taken 
by the federal Government in the past to 
encourage higher levels of construction 
and employment in the winter months. It 
recommended that suitable incentives, 
parallel to those offered to municipalities 
and home owners, be developed to en- 
courage private owners to use wintertime 
labour for industrial and commercial 
projects, and urged the Government to 
create a “Wintertime Construction In- 
centives Act” to do away with the uncer- 
tainty about programs that are author- 
ized only on a year-to-year basis. 

The CCA believes that “future pro- 
gram development in the field of man- 
power policy would best be based on 
sound research after consultations with 
the provincial Governments, manage- 
ment and labour.” The use of advisory 
committees by the Department of 
Manpower to avoid overlapping and du- 
plication of effort was urged also. 


Labour Relations 


In the field of labour relations, the 
CCA deplored the Government’s deci- 


sion to ignore a joint brief presented last 
spring by the CCA and the Association 
of International Representatives of the 
Building and Construction Trades re- 
garding “desirable amendments” to the 
federal Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
ANCL 

“It is believed that in the field of 
labour legislation and co-operation be- 
tween parties, a government should only 
oppose joint recommendations when an 
obvious major conflict with key policies 
exists,” 

The joint recommendations to in- 
clude prevailing employer-paid negoti- 
ated fringe benefits in wage determination 
and to recognize the need for a more 
flexible regular work week for highway 
and heavy construction were not ac- 
cepted by the Government. 

“The industry was all the more sur- 
prised by the Government’s rejection of 
the superior merits of collective bargain- 
ing at the very time that Bill C-170, 
sponsored by the Prime Minister him- 
self, upholds this precise point.” ‘The 
Association added that “the Govern- 
ment’s inflexible attitude and its wish to 
see the Bill adopted without amendments 
to meet the industry’s joint proposals is 
difficult to comprehend.” 


The section on labour relations also 
urged the Government to: 


—remove the inequity under the Canada 
Pension Plan that fails to allow for 
the rebate of overpayments made by 
employer contributions; 


—use social measures and free collective 
bargaining in place of statutes for 
adjusting to technological changes; 
and 


—expedite the implementation of the 
Gill Committee recommendations on 
amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and strengthen the 
Department of Labour’s research 
facilities. 
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First Quarter, 1966 


Employment Fatalities in Canada 


The employment fatalities covered in this review involved 
persons gainfully employed, and occurred during the course 
of, or arose out of, their employment, including deaths result- 
ing from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch from reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 


coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping, and certain of the service groups, is not as complete 
as it is in industries covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that 
are in fact industrial may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the period 
under review is usually greater than indicated in the article 
and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time 
for inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists, and statis- 
tics are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 


The Department of Labour has re- 
ceived reports on 215 employment fatali- 
ties that occurred in Canada during the 
first quarter of 1966. During the previ- 
ous quarter, 331 fatalities were recorded. 
This is 46 more than the previously 
published total of 285 (L.G., April, p. 
163). In the first quarter of last year, 
308 fatalities were recorded—40 more 
than the preliminary figure of 268 (L.G., 
July 1965, p. 617). 

Employment fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter under review were 
distributed in age groups as follows 
(figures for women in parentheses): 





and 45-64, who comprised 8.0, 32.7, and 
22.0 per cent respectively of the total 
workers employed, were responsible for 
11.6, 48.4, and 32.1 per cent respectively 
of the total number of fatalities. Women 
in the same age groups comprised 5.5, 
11.8, and 8.2 per cent of the total work- 
ers employed, and were responsible for 
one fatality in each group (0.5 per cent 
of the total). 

Employment fatalities that occurred in 
the first quarter of 1966 were distributed 
in the main occupational groupings as 
follows (figures for women in paren- 
theses): 


women, 11.2 and 1.4 per cent respective- 
ly of the total number of fatalities oc- 
curred. 

Four industry divisions accounted for 
66.5 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* These were: transportation, 
19.5 per cent; construction, 17.2 per 
cent; and manufacturing and mining, 
14.9 per cent each. The remaining 33.5 
per cent were distributed in other indus- 
try divisions in this order: forestry, 9.8; 
fishing, 9.3; trade, 5.1; public adminis- 
tration, 4.7; service and agriculture, 2.3 
per cent each. 














Per cent of Workers Per cent of Main Per cent of Workers Per cent of 
Age Grand Employed Grand Occupational Grand Employed Grand 
Group Fatalities Total (000) Total Grouping Fatalities Total (000) Total 
14-19 4 (-) 1.9 (—) 317 (278) 4.7 (4.1) Primary 
20-24 2am) 11.6 (0.5) 539 (373) SrORGE) industries 60 (—) 7.9 (—) 554 (45) 8.2 (0.7) 
25-44 104 (1) 48.4 (0.5) 2212 (799) 32.7 (11.8) Manual 128 (—) 59.5 (—) 2147 (294) 31.7 @.3) 
45-64 69 (1) 32.1 (0.4) 1494 (558) 22.0 (8.2) White collar 
65+ 10 (—) 4.6 (—) 164 (40) 2.4 (0.6) and service 24 (3) WZ) Cs4)) 202551709) 29K 9582) 
TOTAL 212 (3) 98.6 (1.4) 4726 (2048) 69.8 (0.2) TOTAL 212 (3) 98.6 (1.4) 4726 (2048) 69.8 (30.2) 
GRAND TOTAL 215 100.0 6774 100.0 GRAND TOTAL 215 100.0 6774 100.0 


Analysis of this table shows that men 
who comprised 69.8 per cent and wo- 
men 30.2 per cent of the total workers 
employed were responsible for 98.6 and 
1.4 per cent respectively of the total 
number of fatalities. 

The lowest (14-19) and the highest 
(65+) age groups for men, which com- 
prised 4.7 and 2.4 per cent of the total 
workers employed, were responsible for 
1.9 and 4.7 per cent respectively of the 
total number of fatalities. Women com- 
prised 4.1 and 0.6 per cent respectively 
of the total number of workers em- 
ployed in these age groups, but no fatali- 
ties for women were recorded. 

Men in the age groups 20-24, 25-44, 
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A rough analytical summary of the 
main occupational groupings shows that 
men in the primary industry occupations 
and in the manual occupations, who 
comprised 8.2 and 31.7 per cent of the 
total workers employed, were responsible 
for 27.9 and 59.5 per cent respectively 
of the total number of fatalities. There 
were no fatalities recorded for women in 
these main occupational groupings, com- 
prising 0.7 and 4.3 per cent of the total 
workers employed. 

In the white collar and service occu- 
pational grouping, comprising 55.1 per 
cent of the total workers employed, of 
which 29.9 were men, and 25.2 were 


An examination of cross-classifications 
of industry divisions to pinpoint the 
main concentrations of fatalities by oc- 
cupations shows that 74.6 per cent of 
the total fatalities that occurred to 
craftsmen, production process and relat- 
ed workers were as follows: construc- 
tion, 31.1 per cent; manufacturing, 25.8 
per cent; and transportation, 17.7 per 
cent. Similarly, 77.1 per cent of the total 
fatalities that occurred among transpor- 
tation and communication workers 
were: transportation, communication, 
and other utilities, 50.0 per cent; and 
fishing, 27.1 per cent. 





*See Table H-1, p. 490. 
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Three accident-type categories ac- 
counted for 73.0 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities.| These were: 
struck by different objects, 27.0 per cent; 
falls and slips, 25.1 per cent; and colli- 
sions, derailments, wrecks, etc., 20.9 per 
cent. The remaining 27.0 per cent were 
distributed in other categories in the 
following order: caught in, on or be- 
tween, 9.8 per cent; inhalations, absorp- 
tions, and industrial diseases, 5.1 per 
cent; miscellaneous accidents, 4.7 per 
cent; conflagrations, temperature ex- 
tremes and explosions, 3.2 per cent; elec- 
tric current, 2.3 per cent; over-exertion, 
1.4 per cent; and striking against or 
stepping on objects, 0.5 per cent. 


An analysis of cross-classifications of 
the main accident-type categories by in- 
dustry shows that 38.5 per cent of the 
fatalities that were in the category of 
being struck by such objects as falling 
trees and limbs, landslides or cave-ins, 
etc., occurred in the forestry industry, 
where they comprised 71.4 per cent of 
fatalities. Similarly, 55.6 per cent of 
the fatalities in the category collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc., that involved 
aircraft, watercraft, railway trains, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, etc., occurred in the 
transportation industry, where they com- 
prised 59.5 per cent of fatalities. Finally, 
45.5 per cent of fatalities in the 
category falls and slips to different lev- 
els, such as seas, lakes, harbours, etc., 





occurred in the fishing industry, where 
they comprised 100.0 per cent of fatali- 
ties in this industry. 

During the quarter under review, 
there were three multi-fatality accidents 
that brought death to 25 workmen. 
Seven fishermen drowned in January 
when their herring seiner Ocean Star 
capsized in the Gulf of Georgia, south 
of Campbell River, B.C. Twelve crew 
members of the St. John’s, Nfld., fishing 
vessel Blue Mist II were lost in February 
when their vessel went down 50 miles off 
Newfoundland’s southwest coast. Six 
crew members and all passengers died in 
March when a DC-8 aircraft crashed on 
landing at Tokyo International Airport. 


Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 


The number of man-days of work 
estimated by the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration to have been pro- 
vided under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program during the 1965-66 
season was greater than in any previous 
year, the total being 8,061,865 man-days, 
compared with 7,873,293 man-days in 
the previous year. The program covered 
the period from November 15, 1965 to 
April 30, 1966. 

The number of men estimated to have 
been hired during the period of the 
program was a little less than in the 
previous year, that is, 159,343 compared 
with 166,674. The numbers of par- 
ticipating local authorities and of ap- 
plications accepted were also somewhat 
less, being 2,516 and 6,006 respectively 
in 1965-66, compared with 2,581 and 
6,318 in 1964-65. 

The estimated expenditure on ap- 
proved projects during the past season 
was larger than in any previous year, 
reaching a total of $335,613,000 com- 
pared with an expenditure of $316,- 
474,000 in 1964-65. The federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of this expenditure was 
estimated at $65,904,000 in 1965-66 and 
$61,161,000 in 1964-65. 


Payroll Cost 


The estimated direct payroll cost of 
projects during the past season was 


+See Table H-2, p. 490. 
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$122,288,000, or 36.4 per cent of total 
cost. In 1964-65, it was $113,470,000, or 
35.9 per cent of the total. 

Quebec’s participation in the program 
in 1965-66 was much larger than that of 
any other province, the total estimated 
number of man-days of work provided 
being 4,936,247—considerably more than 
half the total for the whole country. 

In Ontario, the province that had the 
next highest total, only 1,117,753 man- 
days of work were provided. In Ontario, 


however, the estimated cost per applica- 
tion accepted was higher than in Que- 
bec, the total being $87,292,000 for 950 
applications, compared with $150,161,- 
000 for 2,297 applications in Quebec. 

The estimated number of men hired in 
Quebec during the period of the pro- 
gram was 96,799, compared with 17,490 
in Ontario. 

An analysis of the 1965-66 Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program by 
provinces follows: 


ee 








Federal 
Man-days Share of 
Accepted Men of Work Direct Payroll 
Projects Employed Provided Costs 
British. Columbia. eee ee 440 6,049 437,296 $4,885,000 
Albertasese cick. aoe 672 11,659 516,977 4,527,000 
Saskatehewallmeen secs 993 S285 443,591 3,725,000 
Manito Damen eee eae nee 183 2,894 174,465 1,425,000 
Ontario nee see ee 950 17,490 Lil, HSS 12,202,000 
OuUebeC ear se le 2,297 96,799 4,936,247 36,137,000 
IN wal BUTTS Wie Keee eee eee eeeee esas 91 SS 82,614 791,000 
INOWay SCOT Aeee teeta neat re 7h au 115,150 663,000 
Prince Edward Island............... 104 Daath 111,781 735,000 
Newfoundland..............:.:.: 100 il scear/4 80,770 522,000 
Vink Oneantnseecctcesht ae aoe — — — == 
Northwest Territories.................. 56 457 10,043 81,000 
[aveb ial, TRAE IS oaoasoseaeenennaennnsecnecne 49 1,194 Zink fhe! 211,000 
GANAD Awan eet een rees 6,006 159,343 8,061,865 65,904,000 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in May 


Employment increased between April 
and May by an estimated 186,000 to 
7,136,000—a smaller increase than usual 
for this period. The labour force, at 
7,383,000, was higher by 260,000, or 3.7 
per cent, than in May 1965. 

Unemployment declined during the 
period by 51,000 to 247,000, which was 
a smaller decline than usual for this 
season. Unemployment in May amount- 
ed to 3.3 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.7 per cent in May 1965 
and 4.2 per cent in May 1964. Season- 
ally adjusted, the May unemployment 
rate was 3.7 per cent. 


Employment 


About two fifths of the gain in em- 
ployment between April and May was in 
agriculture, where the increase of 74,000 


was about normal for the season. In the 
non-farm industries, the increase was 
fairly widely distributed. Employment in 
construction, which had expanded rapid- 
ly during the past year, increased some- 
what less than seasonally during the past 
month. 

Total employment in May was 278,- 
000, or 4.1 per cent, higher than a year 
earlier. There was a gain in all regions. 
The gain in employment of 186,000 be- 
tween April and May was distributed 
among all age groups. Men made up 
157,000 of the total, and women 29,000. 


Unemployment 


The estimated total of 247,000 unem- 
ployed in May was 18,000 lower than in 
May 1965. Of the total, 191,000 were 
men and 56,000 were women. There 





Labour Market Conditions 


was little change in the age distribution 
of the unemployed compared with a 
year earlier. 

Of the total number of unemployed, 
168,000, or 68 per cent, had been unem- 
ployed for three months or less; some 
47,000 for from four to six months; and 
32,000 for seven months or more. Per- 
sons unemployed for four months or 
more made up 32 per cent of the total. 
A year earlier they amounted to 36 per 
cent. 





The review is prepared by the Labour 
Market Analysis Division, Research Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The tables are prepared jointly by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the De-- 


partment of Citizenship and Immigration. 





















































Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
1 2 3 4 
May May May May May May May May 
Labour Market Areas 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
Mietropolitannte:) preeren cccotie ie ee eae ee ee 1 1 5) 4 8 af — — 
Major cadustrial Bite ses cute vette ce a eee eee ee PD 4 15 12 9 10 — — 
Majones ericultuinalye .aaee ecm tener eee eee 2, 2 1 4 11 8 —— — 
Minors 40. ney ee ee e ee) e, 7 5 19 26 29 25 3 2 
ROtal .:2, ee eee aes eee 12 12 38 46 57 50 3 2 
Classification of Labour Market Areas—May 

Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 

Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 

Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 

St. John’s Halifax Calgary 
->QUEBEC-LEVIS Edmonton 
Abbotsford-Vancouver +HAMILTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS New Westminster Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
->WINDSOR 
-+WINNIPEG 


-——————————————————————————— EEE 
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MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
60 per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agri- 
culture) 

















MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 





Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Corner Brook Fort William-Port Arthur +BRANTFORD 
Lac St. Jean Granby-Farnham- +>CORNWALL 
Cowansville Guelph 
Joliette +>KINGSTON 
-+MONCTON Kitchener 
+NEW GLASGOW London 
Niagara Peninsula -+>PETERBOROUGH 
Oshawa Sarnia 
+>ROUYN-VAL D’OR Sudbury 
Saint John 
+SHAWINIGAN 
Sherbrooke 
+SYDNEY-SYDNEY 
MINES 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Riviere du Loup -+>CHARLOTTETOWN >BARRIE 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- +>BRANDON 
St. Georges Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
->NORTH BATTLEFORD 
-+PRINCE ALBERT 
Red Deer 
Regina 
+SASKATOON 
+>YORKTON 
Bathurst +BRIDGEWATER Beauharnois LISTOWEL 
Campbellton Cranbrook ->BELLEVILLE- +STRATFORD 
Dawson Creek Dauphin TRENTON +>WOODSTOCK- 
Gaspe Drummondville -+BRACEBRIDGE TILLSON- 
Newcastle +EDMUNDSTON Brampton BURG 
Quebec North Shore +>GRAND FALLS Central Vancouver 
Rimouski Kamloops Island 
Kentville -+CHILLIWACK 
+>MONTMAGNY Drumheller 
+>OKANAGAN VALLEY FREDERICTON 
Portage la Prairie Galt 
+PRINCE GEORGE- Goderich 





QUESNEL 
Prince Rupert 
->STE. AGATHE- 

ST. JEROME 
St. Stephen 
-+>SUMMERSIDE 
-+TRURO 
Valleyfield 
+YARMOUTH 


+GRANDE PRAIRIE 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
-++LINDSAY 
Medicine Hat 
+NORTH BAY 
+OWEN SOUND 
-+PEMBROKE 
-+SAULT STE. MARIE 
St. Hyacinthe 
+ST. JEAN 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
+>SOREL 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
--VICTORIAVILLE 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 





>WOODSTOCK, N.B. 


-»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For 
an explanation of the classification used, see page 476. 
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Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 





Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
TOTAL CLVILIAN LABOWRSEOR CE eerie cere eee eee (000) May 21 71e383 + 1.9 + 3.7 
Employedencs een ES 2), A een Shee ele er tris (000) May 21 7,136 + 2.7 + 4.1 
Agriculture! 2a niyts tite er ete cect ne Eee OO) May 21 591 +14.3 — 9.8 
INOn-apricul tre ss: sees ace k arrestee caters ce eee eee ee ee eee (000) May 21 6,545 + 1.7 + 5.5 
RAICiWOnkeis seen: ee ee pe eer Fn) I Sa i eres (000) May 21 6,044 + 2.5 + 5.6 
At work 35 hours or more........ Pele tere Ooi coeds © 5 Akt eee (000) May 21 S985 + 2.9 + 3.2 
At workslessthants Sah OUrse ers see eens eee eee poten Ee (000) May 21 945 + 4.9 + 6.8 
Em ployedt but Ota taw.O fkseemer reer tere eee sere reer ene ((()()() May 21 206 —11.2 +17.7 
Unemployed’ ne. oe eee ee ee eg MOE Bengal hoe Beene (000) May 21 247 —17.1 — 6.8 
Atlanticne eer tetceh ace att ee osc cee a6 cee ee SE (000) May 21 B5 —32.7 —22.2 
Que berries ha a eee ee ee a ee eee (000) May 21 105 —10.3 0.0 
Ontanon eee Pe. Fe er EE et 8 Ad oan 1 oe: (000) May 21 57 — 8.1 — 3.4 
Rralrioucee ee RNA) ine tie A atk te eR MR eA Het err ON MRCS (000) May 21 22 —31.3 —26.7 
PACITICH: Ahern. 5: San ene peer See se datderennatles trace e oce ate nee: 2 tens eee (000) May 21 28 —20.0 + 7.7 
With outiw onksan GISee katy 01.01: korea see ape ne ce (000) May 21 235 —14.2 — 6.0 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days...... Sint St eee or oer pee (O00) May 21 12 —50.0 —20.0 
INDUSTRIAT SE MPL ONWAVUEIN Ts G09 Git 00) ieesreesse ee eee ere erica cents February 114.5 + 0.2 — 2.3 
Manufactinn sien loyniem te (9 Gal O00) ieee enone ena nner February 119.8 + 0.6 + 7.1 
IMMIGRATION .............. TG. ee ee ae eee ee een a Ist Qtr. 1966 30,713 — +37.9 
IDYSSuioveval (Woy oes IE) SYOWWNE TKOVRELS sca: stacesaancasassnesncacsncgocos ‘bnasulsvosendocoraiuemebounans 1st Qtr. 1966 15,992 — +41.6 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes and lockouts...... = 1 PRR ep LB. ks 9 Pteee Meee LIP May 95 —12.0 +69.6 
INGHOLEW OLKELSMITLV OL VC Cite enone eee ee er May 28,465 —44.0 +67.3 
Durationin manidaysie. eee IE ne ener er On, Cie May 332,450 —24.6 +113.8 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Averdge weeklvawacesiandrsalantese (it GerCOln |) 5) tee anaes amet =aeete an mene nerEE February $94.93 + 1.2 + 6.4 
JN ESTENEREY LaXO BUA NT? CWA MVUNFERS GROVE osccssnnicocnoes cboeogis ue cee noancoleadonseducecisdacenscewions scenes netese ee February $ 2.20 + 0.5 ae Slut 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)................... ee Bea Rote ne February 41.2 + 0.7 + 1.5 
AN VETa SEW CCIE Wil 2S a (TINT ie) eee tee erent ee ee ee February $90.68 + 1.1 + 7.3 
Consumers price sin Gexn (1949-110) 0) eae ee = May 143.4 + 0.1 ++ 3.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949=100)....00000.... February 
NotalMaboursncomes steerer PRAM RO os, Sear sesso y saat ata a $000,000. February De OL + 0.8 +13.9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average 19493100) ieee oe ee ee ee April 274.4 + 0.1 +10.7 
INA MEMO Y UN EVE RUN ATOVES ono oanose aaoasdbecu,annbestecapencnee PN eS iy thts SP case ht 2 April 247.1 + 0.5 +10.5 
PDUPADIES He Mae ree eae acca Oe Oe cero ae nL ao. April 260.0 + 1.2 +11.0 
INon-dura blest: tv.c.. te coesiee eee eee eee April 236.0 — 0.3 +10.0 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt 
S CABS ai cee ees tad etree AN ecole een eee See ae TER cis or Be BIE April 6,518 + 0.2 —26.6 
Completions sere ace RR ya a Lene ete ae SOR April 20,771 +54.7 +44.7 
Under Construction........ Ah RoE | a OE RO I ee April TSS —15.9 +12.1 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+ Centres of 5,000 population or more, 
Norte: Blank spaces indicate data unavailable at press time. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, June 1966 


The consumer price index (1949100) 
increased 0.3 per cent to 143.8 at the 
beginning of June from 143.4 in May. 
The June index was 3.5 per cent higher 
than the June 1965 index of 139.0. 


Six of the seven indexes increased 
from 0.1 per cent for housing, transpor- 
tation, and recreation and reading, and 
to 0.3 per cent for food, and health and 
personal care. The tobacco and alcohol 
index remained unchanged. 


The food index rose 0.3 per cent to 
144.2 from 143.8. Higher prices were 
reported in June for most dairy prod- 
ucts, most fresh fruits and fresh vegeta- 
bles, tea, coffee, infants’ food, honey, 
most pork products, chicken and turkey. 
Lower prices were recorded for pow- 
dered skim milk, most fats, eggs, bana- 
nas, orange juice, cabbage, tomatoes, 
lettuce, most beef cuts, lamb, and wien- 
ers. 

The housing index edged up 0.1 per 
cent to 144.4 from 144.2. The shelter 


component rose fractionally while 
household operations remained  un- 
changed. 


The clothing index moved up 0.2 per 
cent to 125.3 from 125.0. Higher prices 
for men’s wear, footwear, piece goods 
and clothing services outweighed lower 
prices for women’s and children’s wear. 

The transportation index edged up 0.1 
per cent to 151.2 from 151.1. The frac- 
tional increase resulted because higher 
train fares and automobile operation 
costs outweighed lower prices for 
automobiles and inter-urban bus fares. 

The health and personal care index 
moved up 0.3 per cent to 181.2 from 
180.7. Higher prices for men’s haircuts 
moved the index. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
fractionally to 159.3 from 159.2. Price 
increases for sports equipment out- 
weighed sale prices. The tobacco and 
alcohol index remained unchanged at 
Node a 

Group indexes in June 1965 were: 
food 137.6, housing 140.6, clothing 
121.1, transportation 147.0, health and 
personal care 175.4, recreation and read- 
ing 155.0, and tobacco and_ alcohol 
22.5. 
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City Consumer, May 1966 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
advanced in eight of the ten regional 
cities between April and May 1966. In- 
creases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Saint 
John, Ottawa, and Toronto to 0.4 per 
cent in Saskatoon-Regina and Van- 
couver. The Halifax index declined 0.1 
per cent and the Montreal index was 
unchanged. 

Mixed movements occurred through- 
out the regional cities. Food indexes 
were higher in five cities and lower in 
five. Housing indexes moved up frac- 
tionally in seven cities and held steady in 
three. Clothing indexes were slightly 
higher in two cities, lower in four, and 
unchanged in four. Indexes for transpor- 
tation increased in eight cities, decreased 
in one, and remained steady in one. 
Health and personal care indexes ad- 
vanced in all ten cities. Recreation and 
reading indexes rose in nine cities and 
remained unchanged in one. Tobacco 
and alcohol indexes edged up in four 
cities and were constant in six. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were: 
Vancouver +0.6 to 138.1; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.5 to 135.7; Winnipeg +0.4 
to 139.1; Edmonton-Calgary +0.4 to 
133.7; St. John’s +0.3 to 125.6*; Saint 
John +0.1 to 139.8; Ottawa +0.1 to 
143.5; Toronto +0.1 to 145.9; Halifax 
—0.2 to 137.7; Montreal remained un- 
changed at 141.6. 


British Retail, April 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 116.0 at mid- 
April from 114.6 at mid-March. A year 
ago in April the index was 112.0. 

The rise in the index was due mainly 
to higher prices for potatoes, other fresh 
vegetables and meat, and higher local 
rates and water charges. 

The food group index rose to 115.2, 
compared with 113.1 in March. 

The index for housing, durable 
household goods, transport and vehicles, 
miscellaneous goods, and services all ad- 
vanced in April. In the remaining four 
groups there was little change. 


*On base June 1951=100. 


Wholesale, May 1966 


The general wholesale index for May 
was not available from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in time for inclusion 
in this issue. It will be published in the 
September LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased in 
April by 0.3 per cent to 345.6 from 
344.7 in March and to 151.6 from 151.2 
on the 1949=100 base. The price index 
of non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) rose 0.5 per cent to 150.2 
per cent from 149.5 in March. 


U.S. Consumer, May 1966 


The United States consumer price in- 
dex (1957-59=100) rose one-tenth of 1 
per cent in May to 112.6. In April the 
index was 112.5 and a year ago in May 
it was 109.6. 

The index for food had soared from 
109.7 last November to 114.0 in April. 
The May food index was down to 113.5, 
as meat prices dropped by 1.5 per cent 
and some fruits and vegetables also de- 
clined. 

Among the upward changes were 
mortgage interest rates, the cost of baby 
sitters, many home repairs, medical care, 
haircuts, cigarettes, women’s summer 
dresses, shoes and furniture. 

New car prices declined a little and 
used car prices rose a little. 





Rail employees get 
second newspaper 


The first edition of the Canadian 
Railwayman was published April 25. 
The second newpaper for railwaymen in 
Canada, it will complement Labor “to 
bring rounded coverage of railways and 
rail unions,” say the editors. 

Canadian Railwayman is a publication 
of the International Non-Operating 
Railway Unions in Canada. Labor is 
published by 18 unions with membership 
in the railroads, airlines and related trans- 
port fields and is their official national 
weekly newspaper for the U.S. and 
Canada. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Characteristics of Women in the 
Labour Force—1965 


Facts and Figures about Women in 
the Labour Force 1965,* a Women’s 
Bureau publication, is issued annually to 
indicate trends in women’s employment. 
It is based on tables of the Special 
Surveys Division of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, and provides compari- 
son with figures for 1960. 

The “labour force” as indicated in the 
report constitutes the non-institutional 
civilian population over 14 years of age 
who were employed or seeking employ- 
ment at the time of the survey. It in- 
cludes paid workers, own-account work- 
ers, employers and unpaid family work- 
ers. 

The term “employed” includes all 
those in paid employment, unpaid family 
workers, and those with a job who were 
not at work because of weather, illness, 
industrial dispute, vacations, or taking 
time off for other reasons. Housewives 
and students who worked part-time dur- 
ing the survey week are also included. 

The survey shows that more women 
than men entered the labour force dur- 
ing the 1965 period. The participation 
rate** for women has been climbing 
while the men’s rate has been declining, 
and the total number of women in the 
labour force has surpassed the two mil- 
lion mark this year, as illustrated in the 
following table: 


Labour Force Participation Rates 


Total Male Female 
No. No. No. 
000’s % O000’s % 000s % 
1960 
6,411 54:2 4,754" 80.7 1,657 279 
1965 
Mth 54.4.9/5,065 a7v79e 2,076 «313 


The percentage increase in the num- 
ber of employed female and male work- 
ers was greater than the increase in 
population in each group, but was much 
higher for women than for men—26.5 
per cent versus 10.9 per cent. 

Ontario, with the largest proportion of 
women in the labour force, represents 


*Available on request from Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


**The labour force as a percentage of 
the population. 
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38.4 per cent of the total, but it was the 
only region to show a percentage de- 
crease, having represented 40 per cent of 
the female labour force in the 1960 aver- 
ages. The percentages in the other regions 
were: Quebec, 27.5 per cent; the Prairie 
region, 16.8; British Columbia, 9.5; and 
the Atlantic Provinces, 8 per cent. 


Age Groups 


The 35-44 age category comprised the 
largest proportion in the labour force, but 
the 45-54 age category, in second place, 
showed the largest numerical increase 
for the period. Half the women in the 
labour force are 35 years of age or over 
and one in five is in the 35-44 age 
category. 

All age categories but one showed an 
increase in participation rates. The ex- 
ception was the 14-19 category, which 
showed a decline from 32.6 in 1960 to 
30.2 in 1965. The percentage increase 
for the 45-50 age category was especially 
noteworthy, having leaped from 30.4 per 
cent in 1960 to 37 per cent in 1965. 


Marital Status 


During this five-year period, the pro- 
portion of married women in the female 
labour force increased from 45 per cent 
to over 50 per cent, while the proportion 
of single women decreased from 44.5 
per cent to 38.9 per cent. Women in the 
widowed, divorced or separated category 
accounted for approximately 10 per cent 
of the total female population and were 
proportionately and consistently repre- 
sented in the labour force and among 
the employed during the period under 
review, with only a slight decline in 
participation rate. 


Hours of Work 


In 1961+ 57.5 per cent of the women 
in the labour force worked 35-44 hours 
weekly, but that proportion dropped to 
51 per cent in 1965, indicating a trend 
to the shorter work week. The number 
working longer hours (45-54) dropped 
to an even greater extent. 


{Statistics used in the report have been 
adjusted to take into account the 1961 census 
counts of population. In this instance, revised 
figures were not available. 


By the staff of Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Part-time work for women showed a 
continued increase. There are now three 
times as many women working less than 
35 hours a week than there were in 1955. 
Their percentage of the total number of 
women working has almost doubled 
from 11.7 per cent to 22.1 per cent. 


Occupation and Industry 


More than three out of every five 
women workers were employed in the 
community, business, personal service 
industry, and this showed little change 
from the 1961 average. Women in 1965 
accounted for 65.2 per cent of all cleri- 
cal workers, an increase from 62.4 per 
cent in 1961.t In managerial occupa- 
tions, they accounted for 12.1 per cent 
in sales, 36.5 per cent and in craft, 
production and related work, 53.3 per 
cent. 

At a recent Women’s Bureau Con- 
ference on the changing patterns in wo- 
men’s employment (L.G., May, p. 229) 
Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Assistant Director of 
the Labour Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, traced the “re- 
markable rise” in women’s participation 
in the labour force—from 14 per cent in 
1901 to” 30" per*cent by 1965. In* 1901, 
women accounted for 15 per cent of the 
labour supply, and now their share is 
approaching one third. 

Looking at participation rates for the 
past five censuses, and 1965 figures 
derived from monthly labour force sur- 
veys, Dr. Ostry pointed to a rising par- 
ticipation in every age category; but in 
each of the three categories contained in 
the 35-65 age span, the proportion had 
just about tripled. Most dramatic has 
been the increase since 1941 in the mar- 
ried, over-35 category. 

Dr. Ostry concludes that, regardless 
of marital status, the higher the level of 
education, the higher the level of labour 
force participation at each age. Educa- 
tion exerts a more powerful influence 
than age in determining whether or not a 
woman enters the labour force, she said, 
and this is characteristic of married wo- 
men with children, regardless of their age. 


tUnrevised figures 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


By the staff of Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Paraplegic Honoured for Service to the Handicapped 


The first winner of the Lloyd Mac- 
Innis Memorial Award is Charles F. L. 
Kelsey of Port Joli, N.S., who was chos- 
en from among 30 persons nominated 
across the country. The presentation was 
made recently by Premier Stanfield of 
Nova Scotia. 

The Award was established in memo- 
ry of Lloyd MacInnis, a well-known 
Maritime television commentator who 
died about a year ago, as an acknowl- 
edgement of “selfless assistance to the 
community and honouring the memory 
of one who was a good citizen.” The 
Lloyd MacInnis Memorial Award Fund, 
headed by S. R. Kennedy, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s Director for 
the Maritime Provinces, is being adminis- 
tered under the direction of the Mari- 
time School of Social Work. 

Lloyd MacInnis devoted much of his 
private life to working in the interests of 
community, social, welfare and _ chil- 
dren’s organizations in the communities 
in which he lived. Shortly before his 
death, he was awarded a citation from 
the Alexander Graham Bell Foundation 
in the United States for his part as 
researcher, writer and narrator of a 
television program dealing with the 
problems of the deaf. 

The inscription on the citation reads: 

Awarded to Charles F. L. Kelsey 
—for encouraging the physically disabled 

by his example; 

—for recognizing that the needs of the 
handicapped extend beyond medical 
rehabilitation; 

—for devoting his life and work to put- 
ting this principle into practice; 

—and for his humility in seeking no 
tangible award for his service. 


Mr. Kelsey was born in England and 
came to Canada in 1923. During the 
Second World War he served overseas 
with the Canadian Armoured Corps and 
was severely wounded at _ Falaise, 
France. A spinal wound produced para- 
plegia. 

In 1945, while at St. Anne de Bellevue 
Hospital in Montreal, he met George 
Whalley who had also become a paraple- 
gic after having been wounded during 
the fighting in Italy. The two men 
became friends and later business part- 
ners. 

At about this time, a group of war 
veterans in Toronto founded the 
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Canadian Paraplegic Association under 
the leadership of John Counsell, and in 
1946 a Quebec branch was formed. Mr. 
Kelsey became editor of a paper called 
The Caliper that later became the na- 
tional journal of the Canadian Para- 
plegic Association. 

Between 1949 and 1950, Messrs. 
Kelsey and Whalley, who were both in 
Queen Mary Veterans Hospital, began to 
work together on designing and making 
special mechanical hand controls for 
cars. 

Their ideas were approved by the 
Ford Company and later by General 
Motors, and the two men continue to 
manufacture the car equipment at cost 
price, making necessary changes to fit it 
into new car models. 

Mr. Kelsey was employed as a welfare 
officer by the Quebec Division of the 
Paraplegic Association until 1952, when 
he went to New York University and 
took a course in rehabilitation and pre- 
vocational training. On returning to 
Montreal he started a_pre-vocational 
school for the handicapped. 

Mr. Whalley, who had been working 
with the Canadian Red Cross, left his 
work and joined his friend in this ven- 
ture, and they operated the school for 
two years. It was then absorbed by a 
larger rehabilitation centre, and the two 
men moved to Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Kelsey helped the newly-estab- 
lished Maritime Branch of the Canadian 
Paraplegic Association to conduct a sur- 
vey to find out the number of handi- 
capped in the area and to help them in 
getting employment. 

Three years ago, in partnership with 
George Whalley, he set up his first book- 
binding industry in Nova Scotia at Liv- 
erpool to provide employment for 
handicapped persons in the Maritimes in 
the repair of school-books and in book- 
binding. The following year they formed 
a branch at New Glasgow, and in June 
1964 opened a third branch in Freder- 
icton. The Fredericton branch was 
moved to Gagetown this spring. 

The K and W Enterprises, as this firm 
is called, employs between 35 and 38 
employees, almost 90 per cent of whom 
are handicapped—ex-tubercular patients, 
amputees, heart cases, arthritics and deaf 


mutes. The yearly pay roll is approxi- 
mately $70,000. 

Besides the bookbinding and repair 
work, K and W Enterprises manufac- 
tures special equipment for the disabled, 
such as aluminum crutches and an elec- 
trically operated easel for handicapped 
artists. 


“Rehabilitation Week” in Fredericton 


“Prosthetics in the 60’s” was the 
theme of the first Maritime Clinic on 
Orthotics and Prosthetics held in early 
May in Fredericton, N.B. The clinic was 
attended by 100 medical and para- 
medical personnel and professional engi- 
neers from the Atlantic Provinces, and 
by members of research groups from 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. 


Many of these persons remained for 
the Canadian Prosthetics Research Con- 
ference, held on May 5 and 6. Repre- 
sentatives of research and training units 
from the Manitoba Rehabilitation Hos- 
pital, the Ontario Crippled Children’s 
Centre, Sunnybrook Hospital and the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal, 
and from the University of New Bruns- 
wick Bio-Engineering Unit, were pres- 
ent to report on progress and plans in 
their programs concerning prosthetics 
research and development. 

The Forest Hill Rehabilitation Centre 
in Fredericton held Open House on May 
7 to mark the eighth anniversary of the 
opening of the institution. 

Commenting on this event, the 
Fredericton Gleaner said “In these eight 
years, hundreds of people suffering from 
disabling accidents and illnesses have 
had their physical faculties restored or 
improved through treatment at the 
Centre. In the past year, 155 in-patients 
and 43 out-patients were so treated, with 
beneficial results. 

“The Rehabilitation Centre came into 
being largely through the energetic pro- 
motion of Mr. Stanley B. Cassidy, who 
still continues to serve as chairman of its 
board of management. He and his fellow 
directors have plans for tripling the 
capacity of the Centre, enabling it to 
play an even greater part in filling a gap 
in New Brunswick’s health care picture, 
the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped.” 

Dr. David Hall Brooks, a physiatrist, 
is Medical Director of the Centre. 
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Older Workers 


By the staff of Older Worker Division, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 


Manpower and Immigration. 


No One Under 40 Years of Age 


First experimental on-the-job training program 
for plus-40 age group described as complete success 


NO ONE UNDER 40 YEARS OF 
AGE. 

That was the stipulation of Bethlehem 
Copper Corporation, British Columbia, 
when it requested the co-operation of the 
National Employment Service in recruit- 
ing personnel for its on-the-job training 
program for older workers. 

First introduced at its Ashcroft mine 
in April this year on an experimental 
basis, the program is described by the 
mine manager, Donald W. Pringle, as a 
complete success. 

The initial on-the-job training class 
consisted of ten workers in the plus-40 
age group. Some had lost their jobs 
through automation, others had been cas- 
ual workers on construction projects. 
But all were experiencing a common 
problem. No employer would hire them 
because they were “too old”. 

Then Bethlehem Copper took an in- 
terest in them. But the corporation man- 
agement made it quite clear that they 
were not hired purely for humanitarian 
reasons. 

“Like many other Canadian employ- 
ers, because of the existing boom em- 
ployment conditions, we were experienc- 
ing a large turnover, particularly among 
the low echelon of day-rate employees. 
In terms of dollars and cents, therefore, 
our on-the-job training program for old- 
er workers is a sound, business invest- 
ment,” Mr. Pringle stated. 

All participants in the first training 
course successfully passed their rigid ex- 
amination tests and, with the exception 
of one, are now permanent employees of 
the mine. 

One “student”—creeping close to the 
age of 50—received marks of 100 per 
cent. 

“Which dispels the old-fashioned no- 
tion that you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” commented Mr. Pringle. 

The training course consists of a 60- 
day probationary period. During the first 
30 days the students undergo an inten- 
sive orientation program to familiarize 
them with all the techniques and re- 
quired skills of the mill ore concentrator 
operations. 
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Periodic appraisal records are main- 
tained and those who pass the orienta- 
tion test are given the opportunity to 
decide whether or not they wish to com- 
plete the entire training program. 

The students are hired in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement with the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, work 
an 8-hour day, and receive union wage 
rates. Effective July 1, 1966, rates range 
from $2.16 an hour for mill helpers, to 
$2.92 an hour for tradesmen, 1st class. 

During their probationary period, the 
students devote four hours a day to 
theoretical training, and four hours to 
practical instruction. 


New Class Recruited 


So successful was the first training 
course that almost immediately after 
graduation, a new class of trainees was 
recruited. 

“The manner in which the graduates 
have adapted themselves to their new 
employment explodes the fallacy that, 
just because a man has passed the age of 
40, he is no longer able to maintain 
production records. Actually, when 
placed in the right job, he can perform 
just as efficiently as the younger em- 
ployee,” Mr. Pringle stated. 

“In fact,” he added, “because of his 
maturity and sense of family and com- 
munity responsibility, he can often do a 
better job.” 

Mine management has no illusions, 
however. 

“Once the worker has successfully 
completed the training course, he gradu- 
ates into the skilled occupation category, 
and because of his skill—and the current 
scarcity of skilled mine operators—he 
would have no difficulty in getting a job 
with other mining companies. We make 
this quite clear to the trainees, and it is 
entirely up to them whether or not they 
wish to stay with us,” Mr. Pringle said. 

“However, we aim to make the work- 
ing and social conditions at Bethlehem 
Copper so attractive that they will prefer 
to work here,” he said. 

Applicants for the training courses are 
first screened by specialized employment 


officers at the National Employment 
Office in Kamloops. Those selected are 
then given a private interview with the 
company’s personnel representative. 

“Age, creed or racial origin is no 
criterion in our selection,” stated Luke 
Kirby, personnel supervisor. 

“All we ask is physical fitness, the 
ability to absorb knowledge, and a sin- 
cere desire to learn a skill which offers 
them an opportunity for permanent em- 
ployment,” he explained. 

According to Bethlehem Copper, the 
complete training of each worker from 
cleaner-helper to qualified mill operator 
costs the company in terms of lost pro- 
duction about two thousand dollars. 

But management declares that from a 
long-range point of view, it is a sound 
investment. 

Incidentally, the company has no 
compulsory retirement age. 

As far as the trainees themselves are 
concerned, they are most enthusiastic. 

Bill Watson of Cache Creek, for ex- 
ample, who had been unemployed for 
five months because of age reasons, stat- 
ed: “I now having a feeling of security, 
particularly as I can learn a good trade 
and work for at least another 20 years 
and earn a pension under the Canada 
Pension Plan.” 

Joe Levesque, who is approaching his 
fifties, commented with a smile: “It 
proves one’s never too old to learn.” 

Owen Campbell, who had spent nearly 
a quarter of a century with the railroad 
and whose job, because of automation, 
had become obsolete, declared: “It’s al- 
most too good to be true.” 

At the present time, Bethlehem 
Copper has 115 mine employees. Of 
these, including those who graduated 
from the first training course and those 
undergoing the second course, close to 
20 per cent are in the plus-40 age group. 

In addition to its provision of job 
opportunities to older workers, the com- 
pany has on its payroll several handi- 
capped employees. 
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Certification and Conciliation 


By the staff of Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during May. 

The Board granted 12 applications for 
certification, rejected five, and ordered 
five representation votes. The Board re- 
ceived 14 applications for certification 
and two applications for revocation of 
certification. During the month, the 
Board allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 518, on 
behalf of a unit of waterfront workers 
employed in a deep sea stevedoring op- 
eration by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at Vancouver (L.G., Oct. 
1965, p. 931). 


2. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construc- 
tion and Building Material Employees, 
Local Union No. 362; and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local Union No. 979 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America; on behalf of a unit of line 
drivers of leased tractors, including spare 
line drivers, employed by Midland Su- 
perior Express Limited, Calgary, Alta. 
excluding the owner-drivers (leased op- 
erators) and pickup-and-delivery drivers. 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 34) (Reasons for 
Judgment published as Supplement No. 5 
to the LABOUR GAZETTE). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Northland Navigation Co. 
Ltd. Vancouver, B.C., (L.G., May, p. 
236). The National Association of 
Marine Engineers had intervened. 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed at Vancouver aboard the MV. 
Tyee Shell by Shell Canadian Tankers 
(1964) Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., 
May, p. 236). The National Association 
of Marine Engineers had intervened. 
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5. Retail Clerk’s Union, Local 401, of 
the Retail Clerks’ International Asso- 
ciation on behalf of a unit of highway 
and city drivers employed by Monarch 
Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., 
Jthy3p. 373). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Local Union No. 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of transport drivers employed by 
Dunlop Transport Ltd., Petrolia, Ont. 
(E:G:e Junesp.9307,)% 

7. Shaft & Development Workers, 
Local 1037, of the International Union 
of Mine, Milland Smelter Workers 
(Canada) on behalf of certain em- 
ployees of Cameron McMynn Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., employed in the Yu- 
kon Territory. (L.G., June, p. 307). 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a group of warehouse em- 
ployees employed at North Bay, Ont., by 
the Canadian National Railways. The 
certificate covering the existing system 
unit was amended to include the em- 
ployees affected by this application 
(i: G., June» p, 307). 


9. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of General Enterprises 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., July, 
Dis). 

10. General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 979 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
driver-helpers employed on leased trac- 
tors by Arrow Transit Lines Limited, 


ESD 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 
1075). (See also Applications for Cer- 


tification Rejected, Item 4 below). 
(Reasons for Judgment published as 
Supplement No. 5 to the MLasour 
GAZETTE). 

11. Amalgamated Transit Union, 


Division 1374, on behalf of a unit of 
employees who are regularly employed 
by Brewster Transport Company Lim- 
ited, Banff, Alta. (L.G., Apr., p. 171). 

12. Syndicat des Employés du 
Transport Provincial (CSN) on_ behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers employed by 
(Quebec Central Transportation Com- 
pany, Montreal, Que. (L.G., July, p. 
373). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, applicant, Norfolk 
Co-operative Company Limited, Simcoe, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., June, p. 306). 
The application was rejected for the rea- 
son that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


2. United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, applicant, and Super 
Sweet Formula Feeds—Division of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Mil- 
ton, Ont., respondent (L.G., July, p. 
373). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees eligible to 
cast ballots in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 


3. Office and Technical Employees 
Union, Local 15, of the Office and Pro- 
fessional Employees’ International Un- 
ion, applicant, and United Terminals 
Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
June, p. 307). The application was re- 
jected for the reason that the Board 
found that the undertaking on which the 
employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit were engaged was an undertaking 
that did not fall within the scope of the 
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Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 
4. General Drivers, Warehousemen 


and Helpers, Local 979 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and Arrow 
Transit Lines Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1075). 
The application covered a unit of owner- 
drivers. (See also Applications for Cer- 
tification Granted, Item 10 above). 
(Reasons for Judgment Issued). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879; 
and General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 938, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicants; 
Overnite Express Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondent; and Canadian Transporta- 
tion Workers’ Union 192, NCCL, inter- 
vener (L.G., July, p. 373). The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 





Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Shaft & Development Workers, 
Local 1037, of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada), applicant and _ intervener; 
Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local Union 
No. 168 of the Labourers’ International 
Union of North America, applicant and 
intervener; and Mount Nansen Mines 
Limited, Carmacks, Y.T., respondent 
(aGs "May, p..237-and* June, p. 307) 
The Board directed that the names of 
both applicants appear on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


2. Office and Technical Employees 


Union, Local 15 of the Office and 
Professional Employees’ International 
Union, applicant; and Los Angeles- 
Seattle Motor Express Incorporated, 


Burnaby, B.C., respondent (L.G., June, 
p. 307) (Returning Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant; and Maurice Guillemette Inc., 
St-Gregoire, Que., respondent (L.G., 





June, p. 307) (Returning Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

4. Syndicat des Employés du Trans- 
port Provincial (CSN), applicant; 
Quebec Central Transportation Com- 
pany, Montreal, Que., respondent; and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, inter- 
vener (L.G., July, p. 373). The Board 
directed that the names of the applicant 
and the intervener appear on the ballot. 
(Returning Officer: R. L. Fournier.) 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant; and Martel Ex- 
press Ltée., Farnham, Que., respondent 
(Returning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 
(See also Applications for Certification 
received, Item 2 below). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Syndicat général du cinéma et de la 
télévision (CSN), on behalf of a unit of 
certain building service employees, 
Montreal area, employed by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime Reg- 
ulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regu- 
lations by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or more 
of its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for ap- 
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plication to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is di- 
rectly responsible for the appointment of 
conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain col- 
lectively, and for controlling applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 


cedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and (2) Con- 
ciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of four of- 
ficers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers sta- 
tioned in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, helpers and mechanics employed 
by Martel Express Ltée., Farnham, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 
(See also Representation Votes Ordered, 
Item 5 above). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of masters, mates, 
and radio operators employed by the 
British Columbia Ferry Authority, Vic- 
toria, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

4. Canadian Merchant Guild on be- 
half of a unit of marine engineers and 
electricians employed by the British 
Columbia Ferry Authority, Victoria, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 

5. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of checkers and clerks 
employed by Clarke Steamship Company 


Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 
6. Canadian Wire Service Guild, 


Local 213, American Newspaper Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of film and other 
employees preparing TV news employed 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 

7. Lakehead Harbour Police Asso- 
ciation on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of the Lakehead Harbour 
Commission, Port Arthur, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of drivers and other em- 
ployees employed by Hendrie and 


Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

9. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) on be- 
half of a unit of employees of New 
Imperial Mines Limited, Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 

10. Miscellaneous Workers, Whole- 
sale and Retail Delivery Drivers and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 351 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and other employees working in 
or out of Vancouver for Dominion Auto 
Carriers Ltd., Oakville, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


11. Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees on behalf of a unit of non-teach- 
ing staff employed at the Oblate Fathers’ 
Residential School, Indian Reserve No. 
1, Fort Frances, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

12. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees at Station CFRN- 
TV by Sunwapta Broadcasting Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

13. Driver Salesmen, Plant, Ware- 
house and Cannery Employees, Local 
Union 987 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of 
McCabe Grain Company Limited, Ed- 
monton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: J. 
D. Meredith). 

14. Western District Diamond 
Drillers’ Union, Local 1005 of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) on behalf of 
a unit of employees employed in the 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Ter- 
ritory by Cameron McCutcheon Drilling 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


1. Bruno Fortier, et al., applicants; 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent; and Veilleux Transport Inc., 
East Angus, Que., respondent. The ap- 
plication is for the revocation of the 
Board’s order of April 29, 1965, certify- 
ing the respondent union as the bargain- 
ing agent for a unit of truck drivers, 
maintenance men and helpers employed 
by Veilleux Transport Inc. (L.G., June 
1965, pi 524): 


2. Serge Montmorency, et al., appli- 
cants; International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW) 
(now International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America), re- 
spondent; and La Compagnie Nationale 
Air France, Montreal, Que., respondent. 
The application is for the revocation of 
the Board’s order of October 6, 1959, 
certifying the respondent union as bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of operations 
officers, cargo agents, traffic agents, com- 
missary agents and ground hostesses em- 
ployed by the respondent company at 
Montreal International Airport, Dorval, 
Ques GE:Ge 1959) p. 12915). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, applicant, and 
Dawson Construction (Northern) Lim- 
ited, Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent (L.G., 
Vulva peovo re 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
Elsa, Y.T., and Local 924 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

2. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Salaried Employees’ Association 
(Marconi) (Special Services Division, 
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Field Service Group) (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: C. E: Poirier). 

3. Canadian Marconi Company 
(Broadcasting Division, CFCF-TV and 
CFCH-Radio) and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. National Harbours Board, Port 
Colborne Elevator, and Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers’ Union, Local 1015, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers (Canada) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. Boston and Rockland Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Yarmouth, N.S., 
and Local 927 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

6. The Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., and Local 273 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
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tion, Saint John, N.B. (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

7. Buntain Bell Co. Ltd. and Char- 
lottetown Shipping Services, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., and Labourers’ Protective 
Union No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

8. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Lodge 2223 of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

9. Bristol Aviation Services, Winnipeg, 
and Lodge 741 of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

10. British Columbia Maritime Em- 
ployers’ Association, Vancouver, and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

11. North Canada Air Limited, Prince 
Albert, Sask., and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

12. La Télévision de Québec (Cana- 
da) Ltée, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


i; Radio Trois-Riviéres Inc. 
(CHLN) and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Pacific Western Airlines, Vancouver 
International Airport, and Canadian Air 
Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., p. 35). 

2. Motor Transport Industrial Rela- 
tions Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (certain 
member companies coming within feder- 
al jurisdiction) and Local 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (northern agreement) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., p. 35). 

3. The Shawinigan Falls Terminal 
Railway Co., Shawinigan, P.Q., and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(L.G., April, p.172). 

4. The Shawinigan Falls 
Railway Co., Shawinigan, 
Brotherhood of 
(Conciliation Officer: 
(E.G; April sp abi2). 

5. Boston and Rockland Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Yarmouth, N.S., 
and Local 927 of the International 


Terminal 
Que., and 
Railroad ‘Trainmen 
Cae Loirien) 
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Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
(see above). 

6. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
Elsa, Y.T., and Local 924 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. D. Meredith) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Locals 91, 938 and 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 35). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Montreal, and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited (CSN) (L.G., July, p. 374). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 35). 

4. British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration, Montreal, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW) (L.G., July, p. 374). 

5. Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (no Conciliation Officer ap- 
pointed previously). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with a dispute between Taggart Service 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Locals 91, 
938 and 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(see above) was fully constituted in May 
with the appointment of T. C. O’Connor 
of Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. O’Connor 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, 
J. W. Healy, Q.C., and Murray Tate, 
both of Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 9-14 (L.G., July, p. 
374) was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of T. C. O’Connor of 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. O’Connor 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Michael O’Brien 


and Harry Waisglass, both of Toronto, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between H. W. Bacon 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 419 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., July, p. 
374) was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of R. G. Geddes of 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Geddes was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, David Churchill- 
Smith of Toronto and William Walsh of 
Hamilton, who were previously appoint- 
ed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Baton Broad- 
casting Limited, Agincourt, Ont., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., July, 
p. 374) was fully constituted in May 
with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge Walter Little of Parry Sound. 
Judge Little was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
George S. P. Ferguson, Q.C. and Miller 
Stewart, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 


5. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Humberstone, Ont., 
and United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers, District No. 8 (L.G., 
July, p. 374) was fully constituted in 
May with the appointment of Trevor R. 
Smith of Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
Smith was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of Colin A. 
Morley and A. Alan Borovoy, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 

6. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Dominion Auto 
Transit Company Limited (Windsor and 
Chatham terminals) and Dominion Auto 
Carriers Limited (Oakville terminal) 
and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., July, p. 374) was fully constitut- 
ed in May with the appointment of T. C. 
O’Connor of Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the oth- 
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er two members of the Board, F. W. 
Murray of Toronto and Charles Brooks 
of Windsor, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the com- 
panies and union, respectively. 

7. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, 
and International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (Locals 375, 1657, 1522, Mont- 
real Local 1846, Trois-Riviéres; and 
Locals 1739 and 1605, Quebec City) 
(L.G., July, p. 374) was fully consti- 
tuted in May with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Claude Prevost 
of Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Prevost was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the oth- 
er two members of the Board, Roger 
Cordeau, Q.C., and Robert G. Burns, 
both of Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the 
Federation and Union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Air Canada, Montreal, and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Sales Employees’ As- 
sociation (L.G., June, p. 308). 

2. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(Operational and Maintenance Forces; 


Cornwall Headquarters Building Unit; 
and Welland Canal Twinning Project) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
Jolyceps 374). 

3. The Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., Montreal, and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association 
(locals? 375, ~ 165728 1522, © Montreal; 
Local 1846, Trois-Riviéres; and Locals 
1739 and 1605, Quebec City) (see 
above). 

4. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
May, p. 238). 

5. B.C. Television Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Ltd. (CHAN-TV), and Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and 
Canada (L.G., May, p. 238). 


Settlement after Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (see 
above). 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver Airport, B.C., and 


Local 31 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Mar., pp. 102 and 103). 


Work Stoppage 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Locals 375, 
1657, 1522, Montreal; Local 1846, Trois- 
Rivieres; and Locals 1739 and 1605, 
Quebec City) (see above). Work stoppage 
commenced on May 9; Judge Lippé of 
Montreal, appointed Industrial Inquiry 
Commission by the Minister on May 18; 
Judge Lippé is continuing mediation of 
the dispute. 


Dispute in which Board not Appointed 


Frederick Transport Limited, Cha- 
tham, Ont., and Local 880 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Apr., p. 172). 


Dispute Lapsed 


Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited, and 
Local 91 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America 
(E.G. 1 Mar. pil02)2 





Women’s Bureau established in Alberta 


To mark the 50th anniversary of the 
enfranchisement of women on April 19, 
1916, Hon. Ethel Wilson, Minister with- 
out Portfolio, sponsored a Bill in the 
Alberta Legislature to establish a Wo- 
men’s Cultural and Information Bureau. 


The Bill, passed by the Legislature, 
defines the duties of the Bureau as fol- 
lows: 


—to collect and compile information, 
opinions and other material on mat- 
ters of particular concern to women, 
including information, opinions and 
material on the cultural, social, legal, 
public and other rights, responsibili- 


ties, interests and privileges of women 
in Alberta; 

—to make such information, opinions 
and other material available to women, 
women’s organizations and others; and 


—to provide such other services and 
perform such other functions as may 
be designated by the Minister. 


Administration of the Act will likely 
be placed under the Provincial Secre- 
tary’s Department at the outset, and will 
provide for a Director of the Bureau, 
appointed in accordance with the Public 
Service Act, 1962, and “such other 
members as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties of the Bureau.” 


Sites picketing bill temporarily shelved 


A bill to ease restrictions on the pick- 
eting of construction sites was stricken 
from the House docket of the United 
States Congress in May. The measure, 
which was supported by the Johnson 
Administration, may now be shelved for 
the rest of the session. 

The bill was removed from the House 
calendar by the Speaker, who said that 
the action had been taken at the request 
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of Adam Clayton Powell, chairman of 
the Education and Labor Committee. 

The measure would allow unions to 
picket construction sites at which several 
contractors have work in progress, even 
though only one contractor is involved 
in a labour dispute. The National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts have 
held that such picketing was in violation 
of the Taft-Hartley law forbidding sec- 
ondary boycotts. 


Trade union institute 
opens in Mexico 


The American Institute for Trade 
Union Studies was opened recently in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. The institution, es- 
tablished by the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT), west- 
ern hemisphere of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, is de- 
signed to train union teachers who, upon 
returning to their own countries, will 
further labour education programs. 

The trainees, from free labour or- 
ganizations in Latin America and the 
Caribbean area, will receive intensive 
instruction in the technical, cultural, 
economic, political and social develop- 
ment of democratic trade unions. 

Substituting for AFL-CIO President 
George Meany, Herman D. Kenin, 
President of the American Federation 
of Musicians of the United States and 
Canada, delivered one of the keynote 
addresses at the dedication of the 
Institute. Welcoming the “solidarity, 
mutual understanding and co-ordination 
that brought forth this college,” Mr. 
Kenin noted that the most powerful 
weapons in the effort to achieve genuine 
social justice are truth and knowledge, 
and “to this end our joint efforts and 
this institute are dedicated.” 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


On October 28, 1965, the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench, allowing an 
appeal from a judgment of the Superior 
Court (Montreal) rendered by Mr. 
Justice Brossard (November 22, 1962), 
held that a telephone company (in this 
instance the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada) which operates a telecommuni- 
cations system and service across the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec with 
communication connecting with other 
telephone systems, and whose work has 
been declared in a federal law to be for 
the general advantage of Canada, fell 
into the class of subjects reserved for the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada and is not subject 
to the Quebec Minimum Wage Act. 


Minimum Wage Levy 


On November 22, 1962, the Superior 
Court, District of Montreal, maintained 
the action of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission against the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada for the 
sum of $53,473.64, as the levy imposed 
by the Commission for the year 1959 on 
the Company as an employer “con- 
templated” by the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Act, being—as stated by the Com- 
mission by-law B-1, 1947—one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the wages paid to the 
Company’s employees purportedly gov- 
erned by the ordinance of the Com- 
mission. The judgment of the Superior 
Court was appealed by the Company. 


Jurisdiction 


Although action was taken for the 
recovery of the levy, the main issue 
before the Superior Court, as well as 
before the Queen’s Court (Appeal Side), 
was whether the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany is subject to the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Act, which is a provincial statute. 
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Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side) rules that the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada is not subject to the 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


It was submitted to the lower Court, and 
accepted by the parties, that the Com- 
pany exploits a telecommunications sys- 
tem and service across the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec with communica- 
tion beyond connecting with other tele- 
phone systems, and that it has a number 
of employees located in different parts of 
Canada, some of whom do part of their 
work in the Province of Quebec and part 
outside. 

The amount claimed by the Com- 
mission was solely in respect of salaries 
paid to employees working exclusively in 
the Province of Quebec. The Company 
has concluded collective bargaining 
agreements with its employees in virtue 
of the provisions of the Federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

The Company appealed on the ground 
that its operations, consisting of an inter- 
provincial telecommunications system, 
fell within the exclusive legislative au- 
thority of the Parliament of Canada, and 
that therefore its labour relations were 
outside the scope of the provincial Act. 
The Commission contended, however, 
that since the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the federal Parliament over the works 
and undertakings of the Company did 
not extend to the fixing of minimum 
wages—which was a matter solely within 
the legislative authority of the Prov- 
ince—the Company was therefore sub- 
ject to the levy. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. 
Justice Hyde held that the Minimum 
Wage Act is within the competence of 
the provincial Legislature, coming under 


By the staff of Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Section 92 (13) of the B.N.A. Act, 
which affects property and civil rights. 

Furthermore, he held that the levy 
upon the Company could clearly be sup- 
ported under Section 92, para. 2 of the 
B.N.A. Act as direct taxation for provin- 
cial purposes. 

On the other hand, he noted that the 
Company operates a telecommunications 
system falling within the exclusive legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada, having regard to the provisions 
of Section 91 of the B.N.A. Act, para. 
29, by reference to the exclusions stated 
in para. 10 of Section 92, sub-para- 
graphs (a) and (c). These sub-para- 
graphs read as follows: 

(a) Lines of steam or other ships, 
railways, canals, telegraphs, and other 
works and undertakings connecting 
the Province with any other or others 
of the provinces, or extending beyond 
the limits of the Province; 


(c) Such works as, although wholly 
situated within the province, are 
before or after their execution de- 
clared by the Parliament of Canada to . 
be for the general advantage of 
Canada or for the advantage of two 
or more of the provinces. 


The effect of these exceptions in 
Section 92, para. 10, is to transfer the 
excepted categories from Section 92 to 
Section 91 of the Act over which the 
Parliament of Canada has exclusive ju- 
risdiction. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Hyde, 
where the federal and provincial Leg- 
islatures are each operating wholly 
within their respective exclusive jurisdic- 
tions, no problem will arise. But there is 
difficulty when there is overlapping of 
jurisdiction, as in the case at bar. 


Relying on the judgment of Lord 
Tomlin in the Privy Council decision in 
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Attorney-General for Canada v. Attor- 
ney-General for British Columbia, 1930 
Bee) teat hey Keshertes, case), © Mr. 
Justice Hyde held that, as the subject 
matter of the Minimum Wage Act is one 
that comes directly within the power of 
the provincial legislature, the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada in the same 
general field must be considered as in- 
cidental or ancillary to the latter’s pow- 
ers in respect of its exclusive jurisdiction 
over works and undertakings of the na- 
ture carried on by the Company. 

He further held that, in view of this 
overlapping of jurisdiction, the provin- 


cial Act could apply to the Company 
and its employees if there were no con- 
flicting federal legislation on the sub- 
ject. In fact, various provisions of the 
Quebec Act were in conflict with the 
federal statutes in the field, and these 
parts were not severable without chang- 
ing the character of the Act. Conse- 
quently, the Company was subject nei- 
ther to the Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
nor to the levy. 

Chief Justice Tremblay and Rinfret 
and Owen, J.J. held that the matter of 
minimum wages to be paid by the Bell 
Telephone Company comes within the 


exclusive legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada and, consequently, 
the Quebec Minimum Wage Act had no 
application to the Company and its em- 
ployees. 


Appeal Allowed 


The Court of Queen’s Bench unani- 
mously allowed the Company’s appeal. 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
v. The Minimum Wage Commission R.J. 
(1966). BR... Now, po. 301s COE: 
Canadian Labour Law Reporter, para. 
14,123. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta issues new orders governing vacation pay and general holidays 


in the construction industry 


Ontario revises pension regulations 


Quebec issues a policy order respecting Sunday work in pulp and paper mills 


In Alberta, a new order governing 
vacation pay in the construction industry 
requires employers to give their em- 
ployees vacation credits at the end of 
every regular pay period. A revised holi- 
day order for the construction industry 
extends coverage to employees engaged 
in brush clearing operations. 


Among other changes, new regulations 
under the Ontario Pension Benefits Act 
require pension plans to be reviewed 
every three years. 

In Quebec, a new policy order permits 
Sunday work in pulp and paper mills 
operating at 90 per cent capacity, sub- 
ject to certain conditions. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta Labour Act 


Two new orders governing vacation 
pay and general holidays in the construc- 
tion industry, and an order governing 
hours of work and minimum wages in 
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the irrigation industry, were gazetted on 
May 14 and went into force on the date 
of publication. Another order gazetted 
the same day amended the daily guaran- 
tee provision of the general minimum 
wage order. 


Vacation Pay—Construction Industry 


The new order governing vacation pay 
in the construction industry (Alta. Reg. 
157/66) applies to all employees in the 
industry except office workers, and also 
covers employees engaged in brush 
clearing operations. 

Under the new order, an accumulated 
vacation credit system has been estab- 
lished for all construction workers, but 
the form is different from that previous- 
ly in effect in the building construction 
industry. Instead of giving vacation cred- 
its in the form of stamps—the method 
used until January 1966—the employer 
must now give each employee vacation 
credits at the end of each regular pay 


period. The vacation credits (4 per cent 
of the employee’s regular earnings) are 
to be recorded in the employer’s payroll 
at the end of each regular pay period. 


At the prescribed time, the employee 
must be given an amount equivalent to 
his accrued vacation credits. If he is 
granted a vacation, he must receive his 
vacation pay the day before his vacation 
begins. If he has not been given a vaca- 
tion in the preceding 12 months, the 
employee must receive the equivalent of 
his accrued vacation credits on De- 
cember 31. An employee whose services 
are being terminated must receive his 
vacation pay on termination of employ- 
ment. 


General Holidays—Construction 
Industry 


The new order governing holidays in 
the construction industry (Alta. Reg. 
156/66), like the previous one again re- 
quires construction workers (except office 
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employees) to be paid holiday pay in lieu 
of the five general holidays provided for 
other employees. 

The amount to be paid is 2 per cent 
of the employee’s regular pay for the 
period of employment or the period 
since he was last paid such sum, which- 
ever is the shorter. (This sum applies 
only to wages for work performed after 
June 30, 1965). This pay in lieu of 
holidays must now be given to an em- 
ployee on December 31 each year or on 
termination of employment, whichever 
occurs first. 

Another change is that the new order 
applies to employees engaged in brush 
clearing operations as well as to those in 
construction. 


Irrigation Industry 


The new hours of work and minimum 
wage order for the irrigation industry 
(Alta. Reg. 155/66) applies to all per- 
manent employees of irrigation districts 
who are paid on a monthly basis, except 
office workers. 

It exempts these employees from the 
general hours and overtime standards to 
the extent of permitting them to work up 
to 9 hours in a day and 54 in a week at 
straight-time rates during the period 
April 1 to October 31 each year. Time 
and one-half the regular rate must, 
however, be paid for time worked in 
excess of these limits. 


General Order 


The daily guarantee provision in the 
general minimum wage order has been 
amended. As before, it stipulates that, 
when any period of employment is less 
than four consecutive hours, the em- 
ployee must receive at least four hours 
pay at the applicable minimum hourly 
rate; and further, that a meal period of 
one hour or less may not be counted as 
part of the four-hour period. The 
amendment provides that if an employ- 
er’s establishment is open for business 
less than four hours in any day, the 
employee must be paid for all time 
worked. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


An amendment to the general regula- 
tions under the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (Alta. Reg. 146/66) 
provides that all government mining in- 
spectors are ex officio inspectors under 
the Act, and are authorized to engage in 
accident-prevention activities on behalf 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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MANITOBA 


Apprenticeship Act 


In Manitoba, the industrial electrician 
trade, a subdivision of the electrical 
trade; and the industrial mechanic trade, 
a subdivision of the millwright trade, 
were designated as apprenticeable trades 
by a proclamation gazetted on March 
WP 


ONTARIO 


Pension Benefits Act 


New regulations under the Ontario 
Pension Benefits Act were gazetted as O. 
Reg. 103/66 on April 15, replacing 
regulations issued last year (188/65). 

Among other changes of a technical 
nature, Section 2, which deals with em- 
ployers’ payments in respect of regis- 
tered pension plans, has been expanded 
to include new provisions relating to 
payments and special payments. 

The time limit for review of a regis- 
tered pension plan has been changed. 
Every plan must now be reviewed and a 
report on costs must be filed not more 
than three years after registration and 
every three years thereafter. The previ- 
ous regulation provided for a review 
within five years after registration and at 
five-year intervals thereafter. 

A new provision designates who may 
administer the funds of registered pri- 
vate pension plans. It stipulates that, 
when the funds of a pension plan are 
not administered by a government, they 
must be administered under the Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act (Canada) or by 
a life insurance company, a corporate 
trustee, individual trustees, or a society 
established under the Pension Fund 
Societies Act (Canada). 


QUEBEC 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The minimum wage order for the shoe 
industry (No. 7, 1965) has been amend- 
ed with respect to hours of work and 
overtime. 


The normal work week for most em- 
ployees covered by the order remains 45 
hours, and time and one-half the “going” 
rate is payable for all time worked in 
excess of the weekly limit. The normal 
work week for watchmen is now set at 
60 hours. As before, foremen and assist- 
ant foremen have no regular work week, 
and are therefore not entitled to over- 
time. 

The amending order, O.C. 751, was 
gazetted on May 7, 1966, and went 
into force on the date of publication. 


A renewal order gazetted on the same 
date, O.C. 752, extended until May 1, 
1967 the orders for the shoe industry; 
for sawmills, related enterprises and 
wrought wood shops; for forest opera- 
tions; for hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and real estate undertakings; and for 
municipal and school corporations; and 
the general vacation order (Orders, 7, 
30, 39, 40, 41 and 3, respectively). 


Policy Order on Sunday Work 


The Quebec Government has issued a 
policy order (O.C. 706) respecting 
Sunday work in pulp and paper mills. 

In this order, the Government has 
adopted the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission that was set up in 
August 1964 to inquire into the observ- 
ance of Sunday in pulp and paper mills, 
which submitted its unanimous report on 
March 28, 1966. 

The policy adopted is that when all 
plants of a pulp and paper company in a 
product category are producing at 90 
per cent of their normal capacity for six 
days, that company may operate on 
Sunday for as long as this condition 
continues, provided that the employees 
consent and that the public authority is 
not opposed. 

The company and unions representing 
its employees must determine, by agree- 
ment, when 90 per cent capacity is 
reached, and the terms and conditions 
under which Sunday work will be car- 
ried on. The company may then operate 
on Sunday, but must immediately notify 
the Minister of Justice, who may inter- 
vene at any time to require proof that 
the exception from the Sunday observ- 
ance law is justified. 

In case of disagreement between the 
employer and the unions as to whether 
or not 90 per cent capacity has been 
reached, either party may make a sub- 
mission to the Minister, giving the opin- 
ion of the other party. After inquiry, the 
Minister will decide the matter. 

The new policy order went into effect 
on May 1, 1966. 


Alberta’s first 
woman Judge 


Mrs. Marjorie M. Bowker, a member 
of the Alberta bar since 1940, was re- 
cently appointed Judge of the Juvenile 
and Family Court. 

Although Alberta has had two women 
magistrates—one, Emily Murphy, ap- 
pointed in 1916 was the first woman 
magistrate in the British Common- 
wealth—this is the first time a woman 
has been appointed to the bench in that 
province. 
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National Employment Service 


Placements in May decrease by 5.8 per cent 


compared with total for same month last year 


Local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service reported 107,200 
placements during May, a decrease of 
5.8 per cent from May 1965. About two 
thirds of the decrease was in casual 
placements, i.e., those in which the dura- 
tion of work is not expected to exceed 
six consecutive days. 

The remainder of the decrease was 
mainly attributable to two factors. In 
Quebec Region, the demand for forestry 
workers was below normal for the peri- 
od, owing to the retention for summer 
operations of many persons employed 
during the winter. Regular placements in 
construction were also down from May 
last year, chiefly owing to a decline in 
residential construction contracts in 
Ontario and Quebec. 

The regional distribution of place- 
ments during May and _ percentage 
changes from May 1965 were: 








Atlantic 8,600 —12.5 
Quebec 24,900 —15.1 
Ontario 37,000 — 8.3 
Prairie 24,000 + 64 
Pacific 12,700 + 7.9 
CANADA 107,200 — 5.8 





Regular placements in May this year 
totalled 80,600. Although this was 2.2 
per cent below the figure for the corre- 
sponding period last year, the ratio of 
regular to total placements increased 
from 72.4 per cent in May 1965 to 75.1 
per cent in May this year. With the 
exception of January 1966, this pattern 
has been consistent since April 1965. 

The cumulative total of all placements 
for the first five months of 1966 was 
439,900, a decrease of 1.8 per cent from 
the same period in 1965. 

The regional distribution of the 
cumulative totals for the period Janu- 
ary-May and the percentage changes 
from 1965 were: 








Atlantic 31,500 — 4.8 
Quebec 114,500 —12.9 
Ontario 152,300 — 1.5 
Prairie 86,100 + 6.8 
Pacific 55,600 +14.9 
CANADA *439,900 — 1.8 
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Placements of male workers amounted 


monthly and cumulative male place- 








to 75,900, a decrease of 7.2 per cent ments and percentage changes from 
from May 1965. Regional distribution of | 1965 were: 
May 1966 January-May 1966 
Atlantic 5,600 —13.6 22,000 — 3.7 
Quebec 17,900 —18.5 82,300 —14.8 
Ontario 25,700 —10.0 101,300 — 4.7 
Prairie 17,800 + 6.1 61,400 + 9.7 
Pacific 8,900 +10.8 40,300 -+20.3 
CANADA 75,900 — 7.2 307,300 — 2.5 
Female placements totalled 31,300, a by 1.8 per cent compared with May 


decrease of 2.3 per cent. Whis' decrease 
was entirely in casual placements, since 
regular placements of women increased 


1965. The distribution and percentage 
changes of female placements were: 











May 1966 January-May 1966 

Atlantic 3,000 —10.4 9,500 — 7.4 
Quebec 7,000 — 5.0 32,100 — 7.8 
Ontario 11,300 — 4.2 51,000 + 5.5 
Prairie 6,200 + 7.5 24,700 + 0.1 
Pacific 3,700 + 1.4 15,300 + 2.6 
CANADA *31,300 — 2.3 132,600 — 0.3 


Placements involving movement from 
one area to another (transfers-out) to- 
talled 4,700, a decrease of 500 from 
May 1965. The proportion of such 
placements to all placements was 4.4 per 
cent, which was a fractional decrease 
from last year. The cumulative total of 
transfers-out, at 17,500, increased by 3.0 
per cent compared with the January- 
May 1965 total. Transfers-out, by re- 
gion, were: 





May 1966 Jan.-May 1966 








Atlantic 300 1,400 
Quebec 1,500 4,900 
Ontario 1,200 5,000 
Prairie 400 1,500 
Pacific 1,300 4,600 

CANADA 4,700 *17,500 





* Discrepancies are caused by rounding. 


Employers notified the local offices of 
the National Employment Service of 
143,700 job vacancies during May. This 
was a decrease of 4.5 per cent from May 
1965. Vacancies for male workers to- 
talled 97,500, a decrease of 5.6 per cent, 
which was due to factors already re- 
ferred to under placements. Female va- 
cancies totalled 46,200, a decrease of 2.1 
per cent from May 1965. 

The cumulative total of vacancies for 
the period January-May 1966 was 599,- 
000. Although this was a decrease of 0.3 
per cent from 1965, the figure was the 
second highest for the period since 1947, 
and was 10.9 per cent more than the 
January-May average of the previous 
five years. 





By the staff of National Employment Servy- 
ice, Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


Claims for Jobless Benefits in April 
Decline by 84,000 from March Total 


Claimants for unemployment  insur- 
ance benefit on April 29 numbered 
413,900, which was 84,000, or nearly 17 
per cent, less than the total of 498,000 
at the end of March. Males accounted 
for 90 per cent of this decline. At the 
end of April 1965, the total was 463,- 
000. 


About 80 per cent of the decline 
during April was accounted for by a 
drop in the number of regular claimants. 
Since claimants who exhaust regular ben- 
efit would at this time be eligible for 
seasonal benefit, the simultaneous de- 
cline in the number of seasonal claim- 
ants indicates that a substantial propor- 
tion of the claimants who withdrew from 
benefit did so because they had found 
employment. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 119,900 initial and renew- 
al claims during April, in comparison 
with 150,800 during April 1965. The 
total in March was 159,000. About 70 
per cent of the April total represented 
separations from employment during the 
month, in comparison with nearly 75 per 
cent in March. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 398,200 in 
April, 401,600 in March, and 435,300 in 
April 1965. 

Benefit payments totalled $37,500,000 
in April, $46,200,000 in March, and 
$43,300,000 in April 1965. 


The average weekly payment was 
$24.76 in April, $24.98 in March, and 
$24.87 in April 1965. 

The preceding statistics are taken 
from Statistical Report on the Operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The statistics that follow are 





A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the court of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. Claimants should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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supplied by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


Insurance Registrations 


Since the annual renewal of insurance 
books took place this year during May, 
the usual statistics on the number of 
insurance books and contribution cards 
issued to employees during April are not 
available. 

Employers registered on April 30 
numbered 345,785, an increase of 722 
since March 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 8,573 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 5,856 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 765 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The  re- 
maining 1,952 were investigations in 


connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain ben- 
efits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 306 cases, 
136 against employers and 170 against 
claimants*. Punitive disqualifications as 
a result of false statements or misrep- 
resentaticns by claimants numbered 610*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in April totalled 
$29,156,842.55+, compared with $32,- 
807,814.54¢ in March and $26,498,- 
308.44 in April 1965. 

Benefits paid in April totalled $37,- 
513,959.68, compared with $46,156,- 
729.13} in March and $43,320,042.62 in 
April 1965. 

The balance in the Fund on April 30 
was $132,011,635.05+. On March 31, it 
was $136,789,471.39+, and on April 30, 
1965 it was $23,675,028.80. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Two decisions were rendered under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act by the 
Umpire, the Hon. Mr. Justice John D. 
Kearney of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. The decisions were in cases 
CUB (Canadian Umpire Benefit) 2568 
and 2579. 

CUB 2568 


The claimant filed an application for 
benefit on June 28, 1965. She was regis- 
tered as a sales clerk, and reported em- 
ployment as such at the rate of $1 an 
hour with . . . stores from September 17, 
1962, to June 26, 1965. She said she was 
dismissed because of a reorganization 
and was available for work, preferably 
part-time. 

On July 6, 1965, the local office asked 
her if she would accept full-time work 
or part-time work only. 

The claimant said she preferred to 
work part-time only. 

Replying to a request by the local 
office, her former employer stated that 


the claimant had been employed on a 
full-time basis, 40 hours a week and five 
days a week. 

On July 15 the claimant told the local 
office that she just wanted part-time 
work. 

The placement officer commented that 
at present, the local office had no vacan- 
cies for sales employment and that op- 
portunities for part-time employment 
were limited. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from 
June 27, 1965, for as long as she failed 
to prove that she was available for work, 
as she had restricted herself to part-time 
employment for personal reasons 
(Section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 


* These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 


+ Figures for March and April 1966 are sub- 
ject to revision. 
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The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees stating: 

yee When I started to work at. 
store in September 1962, I was hired 
on part-time . . . I worked [part-time] 
till October 1964, when they asked me 
to work full time, and I accepted. 
When I applied for my claim I asked 
for part-time. .. . As you know many 
stores hire part-time help... . 


The board of referees heard the ap- 
peal at Kingston on August 26, 1965. 
The board decided unanimously that the 
claimant had “failed to prove that she 
was available for work on June 27, 
1965, and subsequently.” The appeal 
was dismissed. 

On October 23, the claimant sought 
leave to appeal to the Umpire. This was 
granted on the following grounds: 

That since the hearing, the claimant 
has secured the part-time work to 
which she had restricted her employ- 
ment, thereby providing some evi- 
dence that such work may have been 
available at the time she was dis- 
qualified. 

It is recognized that the fact that a 
claimant finds work at a later date in 
spite of restrictions she had placed on 
her employment, does not necessarily 
prove availability at the time of dis- 
qualification. On this case, however, it 
is felt that the claimant should be 
permitted the opportunity to have her 
case assessed by the Umpire. 


The claimant’s notice of appeal reads: 

I would like to have my case re- 
opened. I was disqualified because I 
said I preferred part-time work. I 
think this was unjust. Knowing that 
many stores hire part-time help. I am 
now working part-time at ...store... 
so I know it wasn’t impossible to get 
part-time work. I hope you will recon- 
sider and pay me what is justly due 
me. 

Reason for delay in filing appeal. 
When I found out it was quite easy to 
obtain part-time work in... as a sales 
clerk, I decided to appeal. 

When I filed my claim on June 28, 
1965, I stated I preferred part-time 
work. This was only a preference and 
I would have accepted full-time work 
as a sales clerk. 


In a memorandum of November 19, 
the regional claims officer stated: 

As requested in your memo of 
November 12, we have obtained the 
following information from the local 
office: 

[The claimant] commenced work at 
... Stores on October 14, 1965, and is 
still working there. She was hired for 
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part-time work, 20-24 hours a week, 
although the employer states she 
placed no restrictions on days or 
hours when hired. Up to date, she has 
been working eight hours a day on 
Monday, Friday and Saturday. 


In a letter to the Umpire, dated No- 
vember 30, 1965, the claimant added: 
. . . I would like to make it clear 
that I worked part-time at . . . store, 
from September 17, 1962, till October 
1964, then went on full-time. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


In view of the jurisprudence estab- 
lished by the Umpire in past decisions, 
and more particularly in CUB 594, I do 
not think the fact that part-time work 
may have been available at the time the 
claimant was disqualified is an important 
factor in deciding the instant case. 

Although the claimant worked for two 
years aS a part-time clerk for her last 
employer, her most recent employment, 
for a period of about 10 months, was at 
full-time work. Under those circum- 
stances, she cannot claim a “history of 
part-time employment” and consequently 
she ought to have held herself available 
for full-time work to be considered 
available within the meaning of section 
54(2)(a) of the Act. 

While the claimant now says she 
would have accepted full-time employ- 
ment, she very definitely failed to make 
this clear in her replies to the local 
office. On the contrary, she said in her 
statement dated July 15, 1965, “I just 
want part-time.” 

As a consequence of the above and 
also after taking into account that the 
claimant has advanced no valid reason 
why she should restrict her availability 
to part-time employment, I decide to 
disallow the claimant’s appeal. 


CUB 2579 


The claimant was last employed 
for a federal government department as 
a painter at $3.16 an hour, from June 
1964 to January 15, 1965, and was laid 
off for lack of work. The employer gave 
the date of separation from employment 
as noon, January 20, 1965, and on the 
confirmation-of-separation form, — the 
employer stated that the claimant had 
received, on his last working day, the 
sum of $63.20 “holiday pay,” from 
January 18, to noon January 20, 1965. 

Section 20 of the Prevailing Rate 
Employees’ General Regulations, 1963 
reads: 

Where an employee for any reason 

ceases to be employed in the Public 

Service after he has been in continu- 

ous employment for a period of six 


months, his employment shall be 
deemed to terminate at the end of the 
period of vacation leave after he 
ceases to work equal to the unexpired 
vacation leave credits that accrued to 
him on the day he ceases to work. 


The insurance officer determined that 
the holiday pay received by the claimant 
constituted earnings within Regulation 
Li, 

The claimant appealed to the board 
of referees, stating: 

. . [ was laid off from the Depart- 
ment of National Defence on January 
15, 1965, where I had been employed 
as a casual painter (hourly paid). On 
January 15 I received pay up to, and 
including January 15 earnings. 

I made a claim for unemployment 
insurance on January 18. I reported as 
unemployed to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission on January 18, 
1965. 

Subsequently I received my annual 
holiday pay—net $56.43, being 2 per 
cent of gross wages earned during the 
past few months. I do not believe that 
holiday pay, when paid upon termina- 
tion of casual employment, is subject 
to the definition of earnings. 





The insurance officer reported that: 

a company personnel clerk stated 
the claimant was employed by the 
Department for over six months, and 
was therefore entitled to annual leave. 
Since the claimant had accumulated 
20 hours, he was entitled to 2 per 
cent of his gross earnings. He added 
that the claimant’s contract of service 
did not terminate until 12 noon, Jan- 
Uary, 205.1965: 


The board heard the appeal at Van- 
couver on March 3, 1965, and gave the 
following unanimous decision: 

The question involved is: Were 
earnings properly determined and al- 
located under Unemployment Insur- 
ance Regulations? Unemployment 
Insurance Regulation 172(1)(a) and 
173(4) and (5). 

The claimant appeared, together 
with his representative J. W. Fradley, 
Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators, Local 138, . . . Wancouv- 
er, B.C. The facts as stated in the 
submission were not disputed. How- 
ever, the additional information 
came out that the claimant was a 
casual employee and has not been, up 
to the time of the hearing, rehired by 
the Department of National Defence. 
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It was stated that the claimant was 
“sworn out” on Friday, January 15, 
1965, and at that time took his tools 
with him. 

According to the information the 
last day of work was January 15, but 
the Department of National Defence 
considered his “date of termination” 
to be January 20, 1965. It is noted 
that the Department of National 
Defence, for purposes of its own, had 
a termination pay policy. 

In this case, the claimant, having 
worked a little over six months, was 
given “annual leave” with pay, but 
had he worked less than six months, 
he would have received additional pay 
in the amount of 2 per cent of his 
gross earnings. In this latter case, 
there is no question but that it would 
have been considered for the purpose 
of Unemployment Insurance as 
“holiday pay” within the meaning of 
the Act, and not determined as earn- 
ings. 

To the board it has been established 
clearly that the claimant is a casual 
employee and the amount of money 
paid him ($63.20) should be consid- 
ered as holiday pay. Had the claimant 
worked less than six months, there 
would have been no dispute on this 
point, nor would it seem that if the 
Department of National Defence had 
declared the earnings as holiday pay, 
would there have been any dispute. 

It seems that the insurance officer 
has taken the definition of the De- 
partment of National Defence in de- 
termining whether or not the money 
was annual leave or holiday pay. 

In the opinion of the Board, the 
decision should have been made on 
the basis of the facts in relation to the 
provisions of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, therefore we allow the 
appeal. 


On April 30, 1965, the insurance offi- 
cer appealed this decision to the Umpire. 
The notice of appeal reads, in part: 

. . . The board erred in considering 
that the money received by the claim- 
ant was not earnings to be allocated to 
the period for which paid, January 18, 
1965 to January 20, 1965. The board 
acknowledged that the claimant was 
placed on annual leave with pay. The 
board also declared that the facts of 
the case, reported in the submission, 
were not disputed; and the submission 
stated, among other things, that claim- 
ant’s contract of service continued un- 
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til noon on January 20, 1965, and he 
was paid until that date. The fact that 
the situation could have been different 
if the claimant had not worked con- 
tinuously for six months, is not perti- 
nent in deciding the present case as it 
must be decided on the existing facts. 

The money paid to the claimant for 
the two and a half days of his period 
of leave was properly determined as 
earnings by the insurance officer in 
accordance with Regulation 127(1) 
(b) as it was income arising out 
of the claimant’s contract of serv- 
ice. These earnings do not come un- 
der the exception in Regulation 
172(2)(g), since it was paid in re- 
spect of a period of employment while 
on actual holiday, whereas the excep- 
tion applies to holiday pay given by 
reason of a separation from employ- 
ment without actual holidays being 
given (CUB 2340). The claimant’s 
earnings were properly allocated to 
the period for which payable in ac- 
cordance with Regulation 173(6) 
(CUBs 21975-2340)". ee 


In a letter, the claimant’s union com- 
mented in part: 

We believe that the determination 
of the board of referees was correct, 
in that the internal accounting 
manipulations, or holiday procedures 
of the employer should not be a factor 
that determines the interpretations of 
“earnings” under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and as applicable to 
annual holiday pay. The principle of 
not assessing holiday pay given to 
“temporary workers” upon lay-off has 
been well established under Regula- 
tion 172(2)(g). 

The claimant’s actual separation 
took place on Friday, January 15, 
1965 by having been officially laid off 
and “sworn out” by the proper army 
authorities, and therefore, having no 
rights of an employee thereafter. The 
setting aside of 20 hours’ holiday pay 
is nothing more than internal book- 
keeping of that particular Department 
of the federal Government, and 
should not be considered in applying 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
regulations. 

Granting of annual holidays similar 
to those dealt with under “CUB 2340” 
carries with it employee’s rights to 
employment during such holidays and 
subsequent to such holidays; this is not 
the case before us under this claim. 
The crux of the claim is that the 
employee’s service ended both in the 


practical aspects and the legal termi- 

nation of services on January 15, 

1965. 

The hearing requested by the Union 
was held by the Umpire. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The question to be decided is whether 
the claimant, a painter employed by a 
government Department and covered by 
the Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations 1963, was separated from 
that employment on January 18, 1965, 
or on January 20, 1965, at noon. 

Exactly the same question has been 
dealt with in many previous decisions 
(the most recent being CUBs 2554 and 
2555). It was decided in those cases that 
the contract of service does in fact con- 
tinue until the end of the claimant’s 
vacation period. 

The result is that the holiday pay 
received by the claimant on his last day 
of work, becomes a payment for holi- 
days actually granted, and that holiday 
pay was properly allocated by the insur- 
ance officer under Regulation 173(6). 

In spite of the extremely able argu- 
ments advanced by the claimant’s solici- 
tor, I see no reason to change the estab- 
lished jurisprudence. 

As a consequence, I decide to allow 
the insurance officer’s appeal. 


ILO Conference 


Continued from page 444 


In the resolution concerning workers’ 
participation in undertakings, the con- 
ference invited the Governing Body: 


(a) to undertake a study of the various 
methods currently used throughout 
the world to enable workers to partici- 
pate in decisions within the undertak- 
ings; 

(b) to consider, within the framework 
of the workers’ educational programs, 
the convening of international semi- 
nars to discuss the problems involved 
and exchange views and experiences; 
and 


(c) to consider the placing of this ques- 
tion on the agenda of a future session 
of the conference. 
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Cases Nos. 37 to 39 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Releases Decisions in Three Disputes 


Three separate disputes involving va- 
cation pay rates, overtime before a gen- 
eral holiday, and non-payment of living 
accommodation were dealt with by the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
at hearings in Montreal on June 13, 1966. 


The one-man tribunal of Magistrate 
J. A. Hanrahan disallowed two of the 
claims. 


The three claims and the award of the 
arbitrator in Cases Nos. 37, 38 and 39 
were: 


CASE NO. 37 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over claims submitted by two 
yard foremen concerning vacation pay 
rates. 


The company insisted on paying two 
vacationing yard foremen at the holiday 
pay rate of yard helpers because months 
before they had both taken part of their 
vacations while they were still yard help- 
ers. In the interim they had been pro- 
moted to yard foremen, and at the time 
of their second vacation expected to be 
paid at yard foremen’s pay. 

The two claims were submitted on the 
basis of an article of the Yard Rules 
stating: “An employee will be compen- 
sated for vacation on the basis of the 
service to which he was assigned at the 
time of taking his vacation.” 

“Questions and Answers” attached to 
this article explained the word “assigned” 
as “the classification in which the last 
service was performed prior to taking 
vacation except where employees are 
only intermittently employed on yard- 
master’s positions . . .” The statement 
said also that employees entitled to one 
or two weeks vacation must take it in 
a continuous period. An employee who 
was entitled to three or four weeks vaca- 
tion could take his vacation in two por- 
tions, provided that it was at no addi- 
tional expense to the company. 
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The company was refusing payment 
on the grounds that when a vacation 
period was allowed in two portions, the 
second portion was a continuation of the 
first and should be paid at the same 
rate. 


The brotherhood maintained that the 
second portion of a vacation was not a 
continuation of the first portion, that “to 
continue” is “to carry on without inter- 
ruption.” 

The company spokesman urged that 
the applicable provisions had been mis- 
interpreted. He stressed that if a yard 
helper divided his vacation period and 
was promoted in the meantime, then the 
higher rate for the latter classification 
represented “an additional expense to the 
company.” He said that the word ‘as- 
signed” referred to the classification in 
which the last service was performed 
prior to taking a vacation, and argued 
that two portions of a whole vacation 
equalled one vacation. 


The arbitrator was not convinced that 
the word “vacation” necessarily meant 
a combination of two leaves taken moaths 
apart. He was dubious also about the 
company’s interpretation of the words, 
“an additional expense to the company.” 
He agreed with the spokesman for the 
union who had suggested that the words 
could apply if a spare yardman had to 
be paid for deadheading to a particular 
distant point to relieve a yardman going 
on vacation; naturally the company 
would then oppose the double costs of 
deadheading twice to permit a yardman 
to take his vacation in two portions. 

The arbitrator believed that the pro- 
vision as it then stood was vague, am- 
biguous and open to different interpreta- 
tions. Past practice could shed some light 
on the meaning of obscure words, he 
said, but if a contract is clear and un- 
ambiguous but misinterpreted, past prac- 
tice would not make allowances for this 
in the future. He believed that the pro- 
vision could be interpreted to support 


the respective contentions of both parties, 
and for this reason the claims were 
allowed. 


CASE NO. 38 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over application and inter- 
pretation of an article concerning gen- 
eral holidays. 


The company reduced claims sub- 
mitted by a crew on passenger assign- 
ment by the mileage that represented 
overtime prior to a general holiday. 

Railway employees in the running 
trades did not receive premium pay for 
statutory or general holidays until the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code came 
into effect on July 1, 1965. When the 
railways complained of the difficulty in 
calculating wages for the general holiday, 
a regulation was affixed to the Code: “If 
an employee’s hours of work differ from 
day to day, or if his wages are calculated 
on a basis other than time, the wages he 
would have earned at his regular rate for 
normal hours of work may be deemed 
to be: 


(a) the average of his daily earnings 
exclusive of overtime worked in the 
four-week period immediately preced- 
ing the general holiday, or 


(b) an amount agreed upon under or 
pursuant to a collective agreement.” 


Recognizing the controversial aspects 
of subsection (a), the parties decided to 
use subsection (b), and an agreement on 
September 1, 1965 provided that a con- 
ductor, baggageman or brakeman would 
be paid an amount equal to his earnings, 
exclusive of overtime, for the time 
worked prior to the general holiday. If 
the amount was less than 150 miles of 
passenger service, the equivalent would 
be paid. 

Before negotiations were completed, a 
spokesman for the brotherhood informed 
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the Department of Labour that both rail- 
ways were insisting that overtime be 
excluded when determining the amount 
of wages dues. The union contended that 
when overtime is paid for at a premium 
rate of at least one and a half times 
the regular rate, it should be excluded. 
But when overtime is paid at straight- 
time rates, it should be included in calcu- 
lating an employee’s eligibility for a 
general holiday, even if it occurred dur- 
ing a four-week shift period or just prior 
to the general holiday. 


The representative for the union 
claimed that during negotiations it was 
to the mutual advantage of the parties 
to incorporate the principles of the Act 
into the language of the collective agree- 
ment. A determining factor was the last 
tour of duty worked prior to the general 
holiday. Wages “exclusive of overtime” 
was a term incorporated into the agree- 
ment, and each party placed a different 
interpretation on the meaning of the 
words. 


When the agreement was signed, the 
union forwarded a letter to the officials 
of both railways emphasizing that “over- 
time” in the context of the agreement of 
September 1 was only that time paid for 
at a rate of at least one and a half times 
the regular rate. 


The claim deals with a passenger as- 
signment operating in short turnaround 
service. The crew was scheduled for 12 
hours and 35 minutes duty, but an addi- 
tional 40 minutes had to be added be- 
cause they were required to report 30 
minutes in advance to clear their trains 
from the mainland. 


The spokesman for the union main- 
tained that the crew’s normal workday 
averaged 13 hours and 15 minutes. He 
contended that the intention and prin- 
ciple of the General Holiday Code was 
to ensure that an employee who was not 
working on a general holiday would re- 
ceive “wages he would have earned at 
his regular rate of wages for his normal 
hours of work.” This would mean that 
the term “exclusive of overtime” would 
refer to time worked over and above the 
normal hours worked on the assignment. 


The company spokesman insisted that 
there was no ambiguity in the provision 
of the mutual agreement made on Sep- 
tember 1, 1965, and that the language 
of the agreement must govern. He 
pointed out that on the last tour of duty 
preceding the holiday, the crew reported 
for duty at 6:05 a.m. and completed their 
trip at 7:10 p.m. After 3:05 p.m. they 
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were paid on overtime basis as provided 
in Article 2 of the collective agreement 
that was not amended on September 
1, 1965. It provides that “trainmen on 
short turnarounds shall be paid overtime 
for all time actually on duty or held for 
duty in excess of eight hours.” A sub- 
section of this article indicates that “‘over- 
time shall be computed for each employee 
on the basis of actual overtime worked, 
or held for duty at the following rates 
per hour .. .” The company said that 
the crew was paid on the basis of Article 
1 defining a basic day as being 150 miles 
or less. 

The arbitrator noted that, because 
Article 2 was not amended by deleting 
all reference to overtime and the term 
“exclusive of overtime” not qualified in 
the agreement of September 1, 1965, the 
parties mutually agreed that those not 
working on a general holiday should be 
paid “exclusive of overtime” at the regu- 
lar rate of pay. They decided the pay- 
ment was deemed to be, according to the 
regulation affixed to the Code, “an 
amount agreed upon under or pursuant to 
a collective agreement.” 

The arbitrator believed that ‘‘over- 
time,” as contained in Article 2 of the 
agreement, remains an existing factor in 
the calculation of regular wages, and 
that wages received for a general holiday 
not worked would be separate. The arbi- 
trator contended that to read anything 
additional into the provision would be 
using arbitration as a means of extending 
the agreement instead of interpreting and 
applying its existing provisions. For these 
reasons, he found that there had been no 
violation of the terms of the agreement 
in the holiday payment made to the 
crew. 


The claim was therefore disallowed. 


CASE NO. 39 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Mountain 
Region) and the Transportation-Com- 
munication Employees’ Union over 
non-payment of living accommodation 
expenses at the expiration of a three- 
month period. 


On June 7, 1965 an agent-operator 
was the successful applicant for a tem- 
porary dispatcher position in Alberta. 
He started work on June 17, 1965 but, 
before completing the assignment, was 
again the successful applicant for an- 
other temporary position as a dispatcher 
in British Columbia. 


He was paid expenses for living ac- 
commodation for 68 days while employed 
in the first position and for 27 days in 
the second. The company stopped paying 
for his accommodation on the basis of 
an article of the agreement that states: 
“Relief dispatchers assigned by bulletin 
to temporary vacancies of 60 days or 
more will be allowed $3.50 a day ex- 
penses for living acommodation up to 
but not exceeding three months that such 
accommodation is required away from 
their headquarters .. .” 

The union argued that when the man 
started his second assignment, he was 
entitled to another three-month period of 
living allowance. 

The company spokesman stressed that 
not only was the dispatcher not entitled 
to any further allowance, but he had 
been paid in error for the total of 95 
days. He based his reasoning on a second 
article of the agreement which states that 
relief dispatchers “will only be entitled 
to relief work in the office in which they 
were appointed as relief dispatchers . . .” 
He contended that because the temporary 
dispatcher had sought employment in 
another area without the company asking 
him to do so, the wording of the first 
article obligating the company to pay for 
his accommodation was not applicable. 

A relief dispatcher was said to be an 
employee appointed to learn the skills of 
a dispatcher. If he qualifies, he is granted 
seniority as a dispatcher and is entitled 
to perform relief work. The company 
pointed out that the temporary dispatcher 
was not a relief dispatcher when he 
started working in Alberta or British 
Columbia. 

The arbitrator agreed that the com- 
pany was not obliged to provide accom- 
modation, because the grievor had 
changed positions on his own initative. 
Conversely, the first article indicated the 
company’s willingness to provide for ac- 
commodation when “requiring” a relief 
dispatcher; but the arbitrator was con- 
vinced that its purpose was to make 
enforced transfer easier for the employee. 

He recommended that the contract be 
clarified as to whether a combination of 
three-month periods is allowed by the 
existing provision. There was nothing to 
stipulate the course to be taken if the 
company required a relief dispatcher for 
two or more continuous assignments ex- 
tending beyond three months. 

The claim was therefore disallowed. 
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List No. 213 


Publications Received in 


The Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the 
Department of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them 
should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


1. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. BUSI- 
NESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS SECTION. Pro- 
ceedings, 1965. Papers presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
September 8-11, 1965, under the sponsorship of the Business 
and Economic Statistics Section. Washington [1966?] Pp. 
431. Partial Contents: The Great Society and statistics (Part 
1): the statistical problems of poverty. The Great Society 
and statistics (Part 2): education and the economy. The 
Great Society and statistics (Part 3): welfare and social 
insurance. The economic outlook. Developments in produc- 
tivity measurement and analysis. Statistical refinement of the 
concept of inflation. What will happen to stock prices? Job 
vacancy measures and other new developments in labor 
market data. What’s left of the business cycle. The 1963 
Census of Business: a market analysis tool. 


2. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. SOCIAL 
STATISTICS SECTION. Proceedings, 1965. Papers and 
Discussions presented at the 125th Annual Meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
September 8-11, 1965, under the sponsorship of the Social 
Statistics Section, Washington, American Statistical Associa- 
tion [1966?] Pp. 287. 

Some of the topics discussed were statistics in criminology, 
measurement and handling of education statistics, human 
resources and advanced education, statistics on the aged, 
labour force statistics, recent developments in sampling, etc. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


3. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. Annual Report for the Year ended December 31, 
1965. [Victoria? Queen’s Printer, 1966] Pp. 104. 


4. CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPO- 
RATION. Twentieth Annual Report, 1965. Ottawa, 1966. 
Pp, 30: 

Text in English and French, the latter inverted and with 
special title page. 

5. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Annual 
Report, 1965. Winnipeg, 1966. Pp. 80. 
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6. MANITOBA ECONOMIC CONSULTATIVE BOARD. 
Third Annual Report. March 1966. Winnipeg, 1966. Pp. 105. 

Reviews economic conditions during the calendar year 
1965. Partial Contents: Current economic review. Outlook 
for 1966. Population changes and economic growth. Tech- 
nological change and growth. The natural resource potential. 
Manpower implications of new technology. Expenditures on 
education. 

7. NEW BRUNSWICK. CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. Twenty-first Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1965. [Fredericton, 1966?] Pp. 35. 

8. NOVA SCOTIA. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Report for the Year ending March 31, 1965. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 13. 

9. NOVA SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Report for 1965. Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1966. 
Pps: 

10. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
WELFARE AND LABOUR. Tenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended March 31st, 1965. [Charlottetown, 19667] 
Pp. 43. 


AUTOMATION 


11. NORTH AMERICAN JOINT CONFERENCE ON 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF AUTOMATED JOBS AND 
THEIR POLICY IMPLICATIONS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
1964. The Requirements of Automated Jobs; North Ameri- 
can Joint Conference, Washington, D.C., 8th-10th December 
1964. 1. Final report; 2. Supplement. Paris, OECD, Man- 
power and Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs Division, 
1965. Pp. 99, 451. 

At head of title: International seminars, 1964-3. 

This conference was sponsored by the Manpower and 
Social Affairs Directorate of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development and held in collaboration 
with the federal Departments of Labour in both Canada and 
the U.S. Representatives of North America trade unions, 
management, government and universities explored the eco- 
nomic and social effects of automation. 

The final report contains a summary report of the Con- 
ference, and various addresses. The supplement contains 
individual reports by participants and a summary of floor 
discussions. There are six general headings under which the 
talks are arranged: 1. The economic setting of automation; 2. 
The impact of automation on occupational employment 
patterns, job content, and working conditions; 3. Facilitating 
worker adjustment to technological change; 4. The adjust- 
ment process for individuals; 5. The contribution of educa- 
tion and training to worker adjustment to technological 
change; and 6. Conclusions and implications. 
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BUSINESS 


123 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. CANADIAN OFFICE. Business Outlook in 
Canada, 1966; a Discussion by the Conference Board's 
Canadian Economic Forum held in Montreal, October 15, 
1965. Montreal, c965. Pp. 57. 

The Economic Forum considered such matters as exports, 
capital spending, Government spending and fiscal policy, 
consumer spending, balance of payments, and capital markets 
and monetary policy. 

13. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Measuring Company Productivity; Handbook with 
Case Studies, by John W. Kendrick and Daniel Creamer. 
[Rev. ed.] New York, 1965. Pp. 120. 

Contents: Uses, concept and meaning. Basic measurement 
problems. Output and intermediate input estimating prob- 
lems. Labor and capital input estimating problems. Six case 
studies. 


14. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. COMMERCE CLUB. 
The Commerce Journal, 1965. Toronto, 1965. Pp. 75. 

Partial Contents: Responsibilities of the large corporation 
to the community. Role and place of additional chartered 
banks in the Canadian economy. Management reporting— 
heart of the communications system. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

15. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Management Aids for Small Manufacturers, Annual No. 11. 
Edited by Jean B. MacArthur, Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 
103. 

Partial Contents: Sound objectives help build profits. 
Checking your management methods. Buying and selling a 
patent. Help on industrial relations problems. Business life 
insurance. Sole-proprietorship life insurance. Partnership life 
insurance. Depreciation guidelines. 


16. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Smail 
Marketers Aids Annual No. 7. Edited by Jean B. MacArthur. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 95. 

Partial Contents: Are you selling to today’s customers? 
Understanding why they buy. Can you afford installment 
selling? Handling the problem employee. Direct mail adver- 
tising for small retailers. Managing women employees in 
small business. Checklist for going into business. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


17. ALBERTA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH. Survey of Lacombe. Rev. August 1965. [Ed- 
monton, 1965?] Pp. 18. 

18. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
Defence Expenditures and the Economy of the Atlantic 
Provinces. Halifax, 1965. Pp. 23. 

19. DEUTSCH, JOHN J., Ed. The Canadian Economy: 
selected Readings. Rev. ed. [Edited by] John J. Deutsch [and 
others] Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. Pp. 518. 

The 33 chapters in this book fall under eight headings: Pt. 
1. National income and employment; Pt. 2. Policies for 
economic stability; Pt. 3. Federal-Provincial fiscal relations; 
Pt. 4. Maintaining competition; Pt. 5. Agricultural policy; Pt. 
6. Labour and industrial relations; Pt. 7. Foreign trade, the 
balance of payments, and the Canadian dollar; and Pt. 8. 
Growth and development. 

20. HARVEY, ANDREW SYDNEY. The Economic Base 
of Digby County, Nova Scotia. Halifax, Institute of Public 
Affairs, Dalhousie University, 1965. Pp. 61. 
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“The economic base of a region consists of those industries 
or segments of industries which supply a market external to 
the region.” In this study, the author examines the basic 
sources of income and employment in Digby County. 

21. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Canada. 
Parise 96).e pro: 

Reviews economic conditions in 1964 and 1965 and dis- 
cusses prospects for 1966; considers the balance of payments 
situation; and reviews the policy measures taken during 1964 
and 1965 and policy problems likely to arise in 1966. 

22. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE. Economic Survey of Europe in 1962. Part 2. 
Economic Planning in Europe. Geneva, [1965 i.e. 1966] 1 
vol. (various pagings) 


ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA 


The following six papers were prepared for the Conference 
[on] Productivity Through New Technology, held in Toronto 
in May 1965, and published by the Queen’s Printer in 1965 
and 1966 for the Economic Council of Canada. 

23. BROWN, JAMES A. Improving Material Movement 
through the Manufacturing Cycle . . . by James A. Brown 
[and] B.D. Beamish. Pp. 67. 

Contents: Movement of raw materials and finished goods. 
Warehousing. In-plant handling. Organization and facilities 
planning. Handling at the work place. 


24. CLOUGH, DONALD J. A Practical Approach to 
Automatic Production ... by D. J. Clough, J. W. Abrams 
[and] R.W.P. Anderson. Pp. 51. 

Contents: What is automation. How to go about mech- 
anization. Factors to consider. Conclusions. 


25. EDGE, C. G. The Economic Justification of New 
Equipment. Pp. 93. 

Partial Contents: Choice of method of evaluating econom- 
ics of projects. Estimating equipment costs and future 
benefits. Administering the programmes. Examples of project 
appraisal. 

26. FISCH, GERALD GRANT. Modern Management. 
Pp. 40- 

Contents: Some preliminary considerations. The new man- 
agement tools. Some final considerations. 


27. GELLMAN, H.S. Practical Application of Data 
Processing in Small and Medium Manufacturing Compa- 
niesey DY VS. Gellman landiik, Catcattolue Porat: 

Contents: Description of automatic data processing sys- 
tems. How automatic data processing can be used in manu- 
facturing companies. How automatic data processing is used 
in manufacturing companies in Ontario. Observations. 

28. VANDE VEGTE, JOHN. Advances in Metal Working. 
Epo kl 

Contents: The numerical control of machine tools. 
Developments in cutting and forming. Improving the produc- 
tivity and versatility of machine tools. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 49th, 
GENEVA, 1965. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1965. Pp. 767. 

30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Examination 
of Grievances and Communications within the Undertaking. 
Seventh item on the agenda. Geneva, 1965-1966. Two 
volumes. 

At head of title: Report 7(1)-(2) International Labour 
Conference. 50th Session, Geneva, 1966. 
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Part 1 outlines law and practice in different countries and 
contained a questionnaire to be completed by member gov- 
ernments. Part 2, prepared on the basis of replies to the 
questionnaire, contains proposed conclusions. 


31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Labour faces 
the New Age; Purposes, Structure and Work of the I.L.O.; a 
Workers’ Education Manual. Geneva, 1965. Pp. 227. 

Tells what the ILO is and what it does and mentions some 
of the projects on which the ILO is working. 


LABOUR LAWS AND LEGISLATION 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. State 
Child Labor Standards; a State-by-State Summary of Laws 
affecting the Employment of Minors under 18 Years of Age. 
Revised September 1965. Washington, 1965. Pp. 399. 


33. WEDDERBURN, KENNETH WILLIAM. The 
Worker and the Law. [Middlesex, Eng.] Penguin Books 
[1965] Pp. 368. 

An account of the development and current state of labour 
law in Great Britain. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


34. BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Proceedings, 10th Annual Convention, Vancouver, B.C., 
November 1 to 5, 1965. Vancouver, 1966. One volume 
(various pagings). 


35. NATIONAL MARKETING LIMITED, MONT- 
REAL. PERSONNEL SYSTEMS DIVISION. Union Train- 
ing Program for Shop Stewards and Committee Men; a 
Programmed Instruction Course. Montreal, c1965. One 
volume (unpaged). 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


36. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. The Nova 
Scotia Labour Force: Industry, Occupation, Earnings, Em- 
ployment. (Halifax, 1965] Pp. 25. 

“The . . . tables [in this pamphlet] form a compilation of 
the more important information in the 1961 Census relating 
to the Nova Scotia labour force.” 


37. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. National Rural Manpower; 
Adjustment to Industry; Analysis of Policies and Programs, 
by G. Beijer. Paris, 1965. Pp. 116. 

Annexes: Summary of reports by I. Erixon and E. Dimi- 
tras on practical policies and programmes for national rural 
manpower. 

Contains a summary of current knowledge on the adjust- 
ment of rural workers to non-agricultural occupations, 
proposals for action, conclusions and recommendations, and 
a summary of reports from eleven countries on practical 
policies and programs for national rural manpower. 


LABOURING CLASSES 


38. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Pay and Conditions of Service of 
British Railways Staff (Conciliation, Salaried and Workshop 
Grades). London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 48. 

This booklet outlines the background of wage negotiations 
between British railways and their staff, considers railway 
union wage claims and the British Railways Board’s offer, 
and suggests ways for determining wages and salaries in the 
future. 
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39. LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA. Report of the 
Third Term of the Labour College of Canada, May 10-July 
23, 1965. Montreal, 1966. Pp. 32. 

Text in English and French. 


MANAGEMENT 


40. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, INC. 
Computer Technology—Concepts for Management. Papers 
presented at a Symposium conducted by Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. held at Greenwich, Connecticut, May 7-8, 
1964. New York, 1965. Pp. 120. 

Contents: The automation age. How automation affects the 
white collar clerical employee. Notes on management in a 
computerized age. Middle management, the organization and 
computer technology. Corporate structure in the age of 
technological innovation. Simulation and symbolic models. 
The problem of leisure time in an industrial society. 

41. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The Enter- 
prise and Factors affecting its Operation. Geneva, 1965. Pp. 
193. 

This is the first volume in the ILO’s Introduction to 
Management Series. 

Contents: The anatomy of enterprise. The operational 
activities. The preparation group of operational activities. 
The action group of operational activities. The financial 
frame. People are the enterprise. Economic and _ political 
factors affecting operation. Technological and social factors 
affecting operation. Inherent characteristics affecting opera- 
tion. 


PENSIONS 


42. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. Pensions and Profit Sharing, by Herman C. 
Biegel [and others] 3d ed. Washington, BNA, 1964. Pp. 283. 

Contents: Features of Present-day Pension Plans. Tax 
Aspects of Pension Plans. Financing a Pension Plan. Pension 
Costs and Cost Experience. Deferred Profit-sharing Plans. 
Bargaining on Pensions. Administration of Pension Plans. 
How to achieve Maximum Return on Pension Cost. 


43. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. The Canada Pension Plan. 
[Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965] Pp. 38, 41. 

English and French, the latter reversed with separate title 
page. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


44. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. SENATE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING. Final Report, 1966. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 194. 

“1st session, 27th Parliament, 14-15 Elizabeth I, 1966.” 

Appendix: “List of printed proceedings and witnesses in 
order of appearance”, p. 191-194. 

Senator David Croll, chairman. 

Contains the Committee’s findings and recommendations. 
The Committee made recommendations on economic securi- 
ty, employment opportunities, health services and health 
care, housing for older people, community services for older 
people, research on aging, and planning and co-ordination of 
activities relating to older people. 

45. EASTON, DAVID. A Systems Analysis of Political 
Life. New York, Wiley [1965] Pp. 507. 

The author, Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Chicago, outlines a theory for the study of political 
systems. 
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46. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings of the 1965 Spring Meeting, Buffalo, 
New York, May 3 and 4, 1965. Edited by Gerald G. Somers. 
Chicago Commerce Clearing House, inc., 1965. Pp. 452-513. 

Reprinted from Labour Law Journal, August 1965. 

The topics discussed at the Spring Meeting included equal 
employment opportunities, unemployment, unionism and 
political activity, and a general review of the role of the 
behavioral sciences in analyses of collective bargaining. 


47. LEVITAN, SAR A. Programs in Aid of the Poor. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 1965. Pp. 59. 

The author summarizes and appraises existing anti-poverty 
programs and suggests new programs for the next four years. 


48. MARCEAU, LEROY. Drafting a Union Contract. 
Edited by Raymond E. Bjorkback. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1965. Pp2321, 

The author, a labour law counselor with experience as a 
legislative draftsman, tells how to put a union contract in 


writing for the bargaining parties. He proceeds step-by-step 
to outline a union contract. 

49. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Expenditure Patterns of the American Family. 
Fabian Linden, ed. New York, 1965. Pp. 175. 

“Prepared by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Sponsored by Life. Based on a survey conducted by the 
United States Department of Labor [Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in connection with the revision of the Bureau’s Con- 
sumer Price Index]” 

“This volume provides consumer expenditure information 
for approximately 700 individual products and services, ac- 
cording to eleven different family characteristics.” 

50. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Training Reference Manual for Job Analysis. Interim revision, 
May 1965. Washington [GPO, 1965] Pp. 91. 

51. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Future Jobs for High 
School Girls. Rev. ed. [Washington, GPO, 1965] Pp. 67. 

“Includes up-to-date information on job opportunities, 
training programs, loans, and scholarships.” 





C. Ross Ford Retires 


Continued from page 426 


trade schools receiving financial assist- 
ance under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act of 1961. 

“I believe that one of my greatest 
satisfactions was the general acceptance 
by the provinces of technical and voca- 
tional training as a federal program rath- 
er than a provincial one,” Dr. Ford said. 

Since 1961, the sum of $1,102,000,- 
000 has been spent on buildings and 
equipment for vocational and technical 
training. In this time, Dr. Ford had su- 
pervised the spending of $700 million in 
federal funds for this purpose. 

In recognition of his distinguished 
contribution to education in Alberta and 
across Canada, Dr. Ford received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree at the 
53rd annual spring convocation of the 
University of Alberta in 1963. He also 
delivered the convocation address to the 
faculty and students and their guests at 
the Jubilee Auditorium in Edmonton. 

Dr. Ford received his elementary edu- 
cation in a typical “little red school 
house” in the Hanover, Ont., area. At 
the end of grade eight, he entered the 
work world where he remained for eight 
years. While working on a ranch near 
Didsbury, Alta., he decided to go to high 
school, and after graduation he received 
teacher training at Calgary Normal 
School. After teaching two years in a 
rural school he returned to Didsbury 
High School as its principal, a post he 
held for 14 years. 

During the time he was a high school 
principal, he attended summer school at 
Bradley University, Peoria, Ill., where he 
received his Bachelor of Science degree, 
having majored in industrial arts and 
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vocational education. He then took his 
Master of Arts degree at the University 
of Minnesota, majoring in technical and 
vocational education. 

His last teaching assignment was as an 
instructor in a machine shop in the Ed- 
monton Technical School. From here he 
went on to become the Superintendent 
of Schools, Edson and Coalbranch 
School Division, a position he held for 
Six years. 

Dr. Ford came to Ottawa in 1948 as 
Supervisor, Technical Education, Vo- 
cational Training Branch, Department of 
Labour. In 1952 he was appointed As- 
sistant Director of the Branch, and in 
May 1958, he became Director. (The 
name of the Branch has since been 
changed to Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch). 

He will be succeeded by Roy H. 
MacCuish, Assistant Director of the 
Branch. 





CMA Meeting 


Continued from page 437 


need for the development of techniques 
and data by which its effect could be 
measured on an industrial basis. 


DR. JOHN K. GALBRAITH 


Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard 
University, the speaker at the annual 
CMA dinner, said that in the past two 
decades the main concern of both the 
United States and Canada had been to 
insure the greatest possible growth in 
economic output. This was a reaction to 
the miseries of the Thirties, he said. 

“The test of failure has been the 
amount of unemployment; the measure 


of success has been the annual increase 
in the Gross National Product.” 

It was not that high production and 
low unemployment were no longer im- 
portant issues, he said. “It is only that 
we now have them. And it cannot be the 
highest function of the modern states- 
man to work avidly to accomplish what 
has already been done.” 

He said that economic growth could 
not solve all social problems. It did not 
help “those who, because of educational 
disadvantage, early environment, loca- 
tion, health, age, family situation, mental 
retardation or racial discrimination, are 
unable to participate fully in the econo- 
my in its gains.” 


Guaranteed Income 


Dr. Galbraith believes that the time 
has come in both countries for a guar- 
anteed minimum level of income for 
those who find it impossible to earn 
enough for decent survival. 

“Most of the men and women who 
now survive on inadequate income 
would work if they could,” he said. 
“Idleness is less coveted as a career than 
most well-to-do people imagine.” 

He stressed that although income is 
made available to the indigent, it is 
subject to various means tests that are 
costly to administer and an affront to 
human dignity. “Often also they have 
the worst of effects on incentives, for a 
small job means a large loss in welfare 
payments.” 

There was no single solution to the 
problem of poverty, he said, but “a 
community that provides really superior 
schools from the earliest kindergarten, 
and allows the pupil at public expense to 
go as far as his abilities allow, will not 
have many people that are very poor.” 
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A-—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution Week Ended May 21, 1966 


eG 





British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(estimates in thousands) 
TURTE: TEYNIBXONOMRS TEOMU OS), aa eeewecccccn ced ere ae Uae 624 2,091 2,695 1,266 707 
ING apa eee oo ceca esau ayes sate ca cossooassese 5,179 453 1,472 1,863 891 500 
OV OOIT GI eae eee RE MN ane Nee een tc cae sanstbtusuaseeses 2,204 171 619 832 375 207 
(Area By Coitss eer een tear ere sees ten ry ccors scons sicesccuasose 731 72 218 230 137 74 
A ec ee tes cee orator deen segabiek disbn xd see datnse 1,027 104 337 333 164 89 
GIS BEES, OR Ce ee eee oe ee een 3,181 239 916 1,204 524 298 
Aya AV CANS oe sseerene cca tibaesacnnvenentvsvienriedsessenevecvssesns DPAtAl 190 564 833 400 224 
GE VC ANS AMG OV CL gaia ssscosee tents csncatenceanseroteneseadcs 233 19 56 95 41 22 
PESANV IE [ep os) rere teeee oerce cae es savages coe taes coer Sonatas svete 7,136 589 1,986 2,638 1,244 679 
IN erie anne ne ie Me Nn Ca. casacetvenrsnondeasse 4,988 422 1,386 1,827 874 479 
VAG) INCI ene ee Secoee catsce sess ast ss thane esate sgacuss sneestovs 2,148 167 600 811 370 200 
PROTON EUV ger ten ss raeneavnsdeete ged arat ans rcventbsere 591 34 114 150 266 m4] 
INGA CE ICU LEU Ci sciciaas sricerecenccnsecvasaseusansensoreeetenes 6,545 555 S72 2,488 978 652 
PAT CCV OTIETS Meee eet tatceccee ee castes artes oc sescnece 6,044 504 1B 722) 2,314 912 592 
IN err eee eee RAE a eens san vesnss as onbisners 4,108 353 1,178 e505 599 413 
WSF NTTEIA,y.oocn soon ce Be ASAE EEE OO OOO 1,936 151 544 749 313 179 
(UIST SIM DEAE OW BID) aman ernetoctocberohu ceceerce eae oocOoCC 247 35 105 57 22 28 
TIN (Sit ie eccscsnok ECTS ee 191 31 86 36 17 21 
NATIT CL eeee eee et see ctcwe esc corasttsispachensrscee=rs 56 ze 19 21 4 * 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.............. 6,041 661 1,793 2,040 969 578 
Ie eee eer recess areca proce ccacesaceessseces= 1,474 185 442 470 239 138 
OTT 1 aT eee Cee tyne eee sek cx tetecsosnesseaeesnes 4,567 476 135 1,570 730 440 


*Less than 10,000. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended May 21, 1966 











20-64 years 
14-19 65 years 
years Women and over 
all all 
Total persons Married Other Married Other persons 
(estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVERS Ate cc ete 13,424 22S 3,814 1,038 3,916 1,002 1,441 
EABOURSEORGESR taro a eee 7,383 731 3, 686 898 1,110 i225 233 
Employed crn catamaran eae 7,136 676 3,594 841 1,093 707 225) 
Unemployed.............. oe ee re ae 247 55 92 Dif, 17 18 We 
NOTINSEABOURSEORCE 2 6,041 1,482 128 140 2,806 Pil 1,208 
PARTICIPATION RATEt 
1966-—May 2a renee nr es, ee 55.0 38h) 96.6 86.5 235 72.4 NG? 
ADIL 3 tae ea aaa cee: 54.1 31,3 96.2 83.4 23et qs 15.5 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
1966=—_Ma yee reer coe. een nes 3.3 ies) D9 6.3 oS) es) tT 
SDT) 3 eect a ee etn eee ee 4.1 8.0 320 8.3 125. 2 4.5 


eee 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
tftLess than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended May 21, 1966 


May April May 
1966 1966 1965 





(estimates in thousands) 


OA Lg NEM POY ED a perer ores ete git cece eek ee et eee 247 298 265 
Onpitemporary layott Up: 10°30 days, yere sete eee aoe, ee ip 24 iis 
Without work and seeking work.............. sch osteos Smteat ics OREa Bee vs rg Raha seiuey |: EE OE eee ae 235 274 250 

pecking full-time wortkes 0-2 eh oe eee ie gee Te ee ae 221 263 235 
DeeKIN s Darktiine Worcs eee hae 2, eee eS ees een gr he ee 14 11 15 
Seeking underyl mionth ea wee Meee eases eve ieee ee oe eee te se 79 71 ds 
peeking 1-3 MOnths a2. te en ee ee Ae cei ee 77 95 79 
MOCKIN8’4-6 AONTNS sci 2 dele ee hnn ee ee oe he ee 47 1 a2, 
pecking more than 6, Months csc.kx. a assent ee 32 33 44 





Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—FEstimates of Labour Income, by Industry 





Monthly Totals 


























Trans- 
portation, Finance 
Storage Services  Supple- 
and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income t 
($ Millions) 
OTN = Noy cl 8 RR een eae a 542 5,306 1,862 283 ibepasy2 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
BOD —— LO Calls meters cssnetayetienver: chee SW) 5,699 1,909 300 Soi, 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 
1965—— Lotal.-2%.,.23..28.a ners 372 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 De Sai) 
BSG LOtal eaicn. sci kesssnvece mee 600 6,582 Pe AWAS) 343 WL askey? 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
BOGS ——- lO talentes cckecct.tteccecerc tee zs 678 T2262 AcE 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
HOGS —PCDIU ALY. cce-ssncctccsssctescueeoes 5)3}38) 564.4 180.4 2007 12272, 35.9 288.7 6352 TSeo) es 998ro 
Vian Chisee amtnrete ete reaces 54.2 Oo Sion Dee, 12852 Bits 292.3 644.8 (OEOR E2035, 
AINE te ettttaccecetesieeers: oe! 587.3 185.1 21.4 13G33 36.4 299.2 656.1 1936 2, 07273 
IN EIN otcentaneerecesraac ee eee Sea, 600.0 191.7 Dies 156.6 SiliaS 305.5 669.4 80.7 2,146.6 
UN Cr een eater ccaceee ace eeteee 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 686.2 SIRG 2 2I2eS 
| SUL Vamemee menses terse cee Ssino 601.2 199.8 37:6 S52 39.4 310.3 655.4 Siese) 2199 s7 
| INUQUS Cen tet eect ees 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 S12e2. 666.7 S2al9 pe2eesonS 
ISIS) ONEIO EL LET orceeneoodaocarnoccee 57.4 626.4 208.9 38.0 196.7 39.1 317.4 711.4 83.3 2,306.3 
OCIQDER RE teres 58.9 636.3 202.1 37.8 201.1 39.2 322.9 697.8 S37 ee Ole 
INOVem berate. ee 59.5 639.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 Bele I 330.1 696.7 Bina) 74 PAPA. 8} 
Decembenee..scr sees 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 161.5 Shoja6) 335.4 697.1 Saale 2,245.0 
mt 966—January*™.............cccesees 60.2 632.8 201.1 27.8 158.5 BSe2 Bue 708 .1 Sey Pepe) 
IRCDrUaArVs..e. eee ee 60.5 644.3 194.2 30.1 162.7 38.4 SVB) a5 TARAS) O72 6. 2.21000 
| Seasonally Adjusted 
| 1OG1——l O tales whats oa deceees. ck 542 5,306 1,862 283 e252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
Beco! F otal yee... t..kanis 559 5,699 1,909 300 1.3517 378 2,881 6,080 843 20233 
Br 1 UAL econ ceccecenceencstecsserece ote 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 DAN OS: Fh 
eT OLA ieee se cseacenstiocaetts 600 6,582 2,129 343 eS 82 421 32358 7,248 926 23 ,433 
! BO65— Lota lie. Bieceac ee stersarertss 678 UA? 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 SB) 26,036 
BLOG S—FEDIulary.......cs.seccscnocesereees 53.8 574.8 187.4 29.5 154.4 Bile) MES 641.9 79.6 2,077.8 
INVA Climo eee cette ae S50) 591.0 187.8 Boal 157.9 S70 299.3 648 .1 SOp eee OTe: 
JN Sole See Sie! 592.1 189.5 sia! 15520 Si 304.2 654.7 SOsS Ze 22 
| INV ereercce eects ce. eere crs 56.5 593.4 191.5 B20 1S}3) 00, Sh de 306.9 657.9 SOnGmeee lS Oe 
AUNT Goer te een re see re ee eeeacees D687 600.7 188.0 sh 156.9 37.4 308.1 666.4 80.9 2,147.6 
SUN Waaecrtsake pacers serere cee tess 56.0 605.0 193.7 33a 160.8 Bho} 59 309.4 Gite) 81.4 2,169.8 
PANU DUS Gere vasa Sasetesseesreasee! 32 57.6 611.3 190.5 BW all 164.6 38.9 S135 681.2 SSG ae 2192.5 
SHEPTON ETP yonkers Sif/ ae) 611.5 203R5 Bilan 163.6 38.4 316.7 698 .4 Ws, PAP Eya8) 
OCTO DEI ner tts etre 58.4 627.8 198.2 30.5 173.4 38.8 31957 690.8 SP Smee 240 no 
IN(on Selo WS ewer eee 59.3 634.8 200.0 Sil, 180.7 Bell 322.0 696.4 S2e mee 22 Ormit 
IDECEMID Glee eacacoe esse 59.6 642.0 200.4 SH) 189.8 38.9 S232 700.5 8323) 2s 290 87 
OOO — JAN UAGY ” Werrce.ccceceecorsee<cces 60.8 644.5 204.5 SYP 186.5 SOee. 328.9 LLSied) Sia ERS ih0) 
RGDrUALY secuste: enters 60.9 659.2 201.1 33.9 LOT) 39.5 332.8 719.9 99.0 2,364.9 
mere ey ONES 
+Includes post office wages and salaries. {Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
*Preliminary. **Revised. a 20 
Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Estimates of Labour Income, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLES C-1 TO C-6 (with the exception of C-2a) 


These were unavailable at press time. The Employment 
Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is engaged in a 
program of revision that will result in all indexes being 
placed on a 1961=100 time base, and all industry-classified 
employment and payroll data being compiled on the 1960 


Standard Industrial Classification. The current statistics are 
compiled on a 1949=100 time base and the 1948 Standard 


Industrial Classification. 


Until the DBS revision program is completed, statistical 
information forwarded for publication 
GAZETTE will occasionally be late, and therefore will have to 
be held over for the next issue. We would ask our readers to 
please bear with us through this temporary dislocation. 


in the LaBouR 


—The Editors 


Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour mar- 
ket situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give a 
clear and brief picture of local market 
conditions based on an appraisal of the 
situation in each area. In considering each 
category, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
marked seasonal fluctuations in Jabour re- 
quirements in Canada. Labour surpluses are 
consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The criteria on which the classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group I: Labour Surplus. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective 
labour supply exceeds demand in almost all 
of the major occupations. This situation 
usually exists when the ratio of applications 
for employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, is 
more than 9.9, 11:9. or 13.9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area, 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective 
labour supply exceeds demand in about half 
of the major occupations. The situation 
usually exists when the ratio of applications 
for employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, is 
more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent, but less than 
10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending on 
the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approxi- 
mately in balance for most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is more 
than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent but less than 6.0 or 
7.0 per cent, depending on the size and 
character of the area. 


476 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand exceeds supply in most of 
the major occupations. This situation usual- 
ly exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid work- 
ers, including those looking for jobs, is less 
than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, depending on the 
size and character of the area. 


The classification of areas does not de- 
pend solely on the ratio of job applications 
to paid workers. All areas, and particularly 
those in which the ratio is close to the 
limits of the above-mentioned ranges, are 
examined closely in the light of other kinds 
of information to see whether they should 
or should not be reclassified. Information 
on labour market conditions at local areas 
is obtained mainly from monthly reports 
submitted by each of the local offices of the 
National Employment Service. This infor- 
mation is supplemented by reports from 
field representatives of the Department of 
Labour who regularly interview business- 
men about employment prospects in their 
companies, statistical reports from _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and relevant 
reports from other federal government de- 
partments, from provincial and municipal 
governments and from non-governmental 
sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major 
agricultural, and minor) on the basis of 
the size of the labour force in each and the 
proportion of the labour force engaged in 


agriculture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. 

The key to this grouping is: a “met- 
ropolitan” area is one with a labour force 
of 75,000 or more; a “major industrial” 
area is one with a labour force of from 
25,000 to 75,000 of which 60 per cent or 
more are in non-agricultural occupations; 
a “major agricultural” area is one with a 
labour force between 25,000 and 75,000 of 
which 40 per cent or more are in agricul- 
ture; and a “minor” area is one with a 
labour force of 10,000 to 25,000. 

The geographical boundaries of the la- 
bour market areas dealt with in this section 
do not coincide with those of the 
municipalities for which they are named. In 
general the boundaries of these areas coin- 
cide with the district serviced by the respec- 


tive local office or offices of the National 


Employment Service. In a number of cases, 


local office areas have been amalgamated — 


and the names used include several other 


local office areas, as follows: Farnham- 
Granby includes Cowansville; Montreal 
includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jon- 
quiére, Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; 
Gaspe includes Causapscal, Chandler, Ma- 
tane and New Richmond; Quebec North 
Shore includes La Malbaie, Forestville, Sept 
Iles and Baie Comeau; Sherbrooke includes 
Magog; Trois Riviéres includes Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Long Branch, Oakville, 


Weston and Newmarket; Sudbury includes | 


Elliot Lake; Niagara Peninsula includes 
Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Vancouver- 
New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courte- 


nay, Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; 


Catharines, | 


' 


and Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, — 


Penticton and Vernon. 
The 110 labour market areas covered in 


this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all | 


paid workers in Canada. 
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TABLE C-2a—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing commu- Finance Service 
quarries <A nication insurance (commer- Total 
and oil Non- Construc- and other and real cial specified 
Forestry wells Total durables Durables tion utilities Trade estate sector)t industries 








(in thousands) 





Canada 
ane 1966 eee < ore 68.7 IAG eo 5On7 787.8 762.8 Beil 599 .3 871.4 238.4 494.2 4,249.4 
| IDYes Yeoh eee 68.9 Se Seale o44ed 785.9 758.2 325.4 614.3 910.9 23726 494.8 4,309.8 
| Men, WO ese ete 66.7 106.6 1,465.1 SSS) 709 .6 DKS 3 584.4 817.1 IB) 2 445.3 3,995.2 
Newfoundland 
Nazi 966" ee 3.9 6.2 10.7 8.4 2S 8.1 13.4 14.9 WS) 5.8 63.9 
DeGP 1965 Fs sccccnc 31.9 6n2) 10.8 8.4 2S 7.8 14 1556 1.5 BSS) 65.6 
lia, UST seenmeesete 3.8 3a? 9.7 7.9 17 4.9 irl 13.8 1.4 4.7 56.4 
Prince Edward Island 
attnlOGG tana — — Ey; ES 0.4 ‘L2 OFA 3.4 0.6 if 23} 10.7 
DeewOG5 ti. .c. — — 1.8 1.4 ONS bt! BAS 3.6 0.6 1S eZ 
ae O GS eataasss 0.1 — tS ee 0.3 0.9 2.4 3.4 0.6 ied 10.2 
Nova Scotia 
anen | OGG heres: De, 7.6 30.7 15.6 Sh 9.8 235) 26.3 6 10.7 116.5 
IDeEce LOGS ieee Moll 7.8 Bie 16.0 G7 10.6 21.0 D853 36 10.5 7 
Wein, USER gapcscecuore DEO Wot! DORs 14.8 14.5 8.0 2229 25.0 5.4 10.5 110.8 
New Brunswick 
Tpeting, STG aadeneoneee 6.8 Oe3, DDS 14.0 Sas) 9.8 D292 21.8 4.0 S22 98.6 
Decwl965 jee eee es OE? 22.4 13.8 8.5 10.0 2.4 28e2 4.0 8.4 100.1 
py, UGS ioe e eeeesee Soc) 2.0 21.9 13.9 8.1 720 Dike) 20.7 4.0 6.9 90.6 
Quebec 
Veti, WEG ocseosncoe WO) 5 24.9 485.7 302.4 183.3 93.6 15359 223702 68.6 3.8 1,204.1 
IDecMlOGS Te eee Dies 24.9 482.6 300.8 181.8 O5n2 164.1 PB ell 68.7 8 pe 
Veils SEXES) sssspoasaces ODS 24.3 462.9 290.9 2 Sw) 85.0 146.2 209 .6 65.8 Pls) — Ib ileyhey 
Ontario 
are 6 Gn eee 13.0 3}3).41 ies. 342.1 435.3 112.4 197.7 342.8 Osta 196.3 1,776.0 
Decwl O65 ieee. 1D] Bom 714.4 340.8 433.6 IDS 203 .0 356.3 102.9 196.3 1,800.0 
BING NGS ekassotk 14.1 31.4 T2937 325.4 404.4 102.6 198.1 322756 103.7 178.7 1,681.2 
Manitoba 
anew GOs acne. 1.3 5.4 44.4 26.6 Tats! 10.7 44.2 AN) lil 6 D8 190.2 
Decal 965 fa. 2 Se 44.2 26.4 17.8 ital sal 45.0 48.5 Lit DES; 192.0 
Ujena, IY es sex neaenet 1S 4.9 43.6 Dies 16.5 10.9 44.1 44.4 1S 2273 183.4 
Saskatchewan 
atl OOGR cere: 0.4 Sia! 14.1 9.1 SEO) 10.5 24.4 34.7 aoe El Tilt ae 
Weems l9G6Si pees 0.4 Se 13.9 o.2 4.8 eS 511 36.8 sD 15 HAS) 
Nan (96S occcnacecd 0.3 4.0 137 9.2 4.6 OF I 23.9 BVA) 6.9 Sioa! 103.7 
Alberta 
pia, UT ea ase Dae 19.5 47.0 25.0 21.9 29) 46.3 68.7 13:7, 38.8 262.0 
ID Yeves, WES eiey ane eeees: Dol 19.0 Ale, De) 21.6 27.0 47.1 UAE 13) - 38.9 266.7 
Vane (965.2 nse eS 18.4 43.1 23.6 19ES 24.0 45.8 63-5 13h 35.8 246.2 
British Columbia 
Nantel 960251. 18.4 8.6 116.6 43.4 Bice? 29.8 69.5 88.0 22.4 58.6 412.0 
DecmlOGS twee ieee 8.5 Lily, 7 43.6 72.0 29.4 68.7 93.4 2220 58.4 413.2 
dein. UChier ecco. 14. 6.9 109.7 41.6 68.2 23h 64.2 81.0 20.7 50.4 Skt! 


en ee ee SS SSS Se 
*Preliminary. + Revised. {Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- in National Employment Service offices and processed in the 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employers Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical 
at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared Note, page 491. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 











Unfilled Vacancies} Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
iba =a 2 53 I: Sapir Gan oe) Bae 15,103 16,445 31,548 268 , 284 125,447 393,731 
ARB EO Coie Rosy Aen RRR 5 cen Aer 4 oes ae 22,436 20,672 43,108 2315147 119,561 357,308 
June: 19632 ee tee en ee ens PPA Ze 26 44,997 261,541 127,631 389,172 
UMC LOG eer nee cree eee eee 28 ,693 21,359 50,052 266,490 140,069 406,559 
JUNC 96S Ae ee 36,285 24,739 61,024 238 ,646 144, 684 383,330 
JULY U9 Gaz cooasenc cca Me eter en re eee 36,995 23,608 60,603 207,721 132,254 339,975 
FAMISUSE A SOD creer tert nde ee on meena 40,318 30,236 70,554 7B Ets 111,601 284,759 
Sejonttoolofere TCVES) cscccecannecénociccntoensseconciiergenenick 43,058 28, 809 71,867 144,812 100, 407 245,219 
OctoberalOGds acer eee ee ee rene 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
INGVEM DETR US OS eee eee 48 , 183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
IDecemberpl9 65%. eee ee 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125), 750 442,190 
January 196 Gssest eects ect aiee eee 26,286 7524 43,810 404 ,298 147,105 551,403 
Pebruaty 19660 ree oe ee 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563, 806 
Match ‘1 96G6;.-ccssccisnevte tothe ee ee 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548,597 
April: 1966i25<.ce ee ee eee 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138,646 494,926 
ING YU 9 OG Bc Rocce: tees one ee ence. 41,745 27,907 69,652 261,325 126,589 387,914 
EIN: 1 9G GE. ca eect tne kayo on yite ee 40,805 26,173 66,978 233,965 146,798 380, 763 
a ee ae eae eee eee 
*Latest figures subject to revision. Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected from 1962-1965 and from May 1965-May 








1966 
tn a a a et ee ee ee 
Registrations received Vacancies notified Placements effected 

Year and month Male Female Male Female Male Female 

TS ODE SY CaP sires eee ee ono es 3h 423 nL AVR 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 

U9 OBEAY Care e.ccscssseee eat eo ee ae PRISMA SUT 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 

U9 G4 ==ViGaly Ce eter ese ie eee te ee eee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 SS0RST5 845,696 395,380 

1965 — Year ese een ee ee Teal gp I epi 7/18 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 ES) P27 /T/ 

1965= Mayen acter ee ee 191,819 86,629 103,280 47,189 81,804 32,057 

UNG dhe or ee ee 227,386 112,387 96,397 48,555 79 , 344 34,544 

UD yo ee Re ae At 1 see ale ies ek a ee 213,029 105,862 91,126 48,495 73,347 38,034 

PANE OUS Ci vac eos ey, See nO che ee ee 203,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78,643 42,910 

September. soc we meee ee eee ee ee 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 

OCTO DERI, oc dave kode ercer see ee s  e 192,182 92,918 92,067 39,869 73,120 29,113 

INOVeMmbEr ton oe ee ese 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 Bias 

WDecenibermes sce re eee ee ee 303 ,524 102,536 72,004 45,614 70,786 42,187 

1966—=Van tary Airis cee ens 287,740 98 ,603 TPA 502 34,959 60,237 26,037 

IRGbrilanyre.cateie eres ee ee 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 47,675 22,350 

March® este 80. Me ee, MAMIE Pe eS 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 61,401 28,059 

A piles cater cuentas deka wien nade og 188,255 80, 682 84,319 39,441 62,133 24,787 

1A) Fd 6 leet Se ear Nene eee See ie ee 199 ,611 93,554 97,520 46,202 75,891 31,330 
Ce eee a ee a ee 

*Preliminary. Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in May 1966 (Preliminary) 


TLE E EET 


Change from 











Industry Group Male Female Total May 1965 

PGRIGCULLURE. FISHING, TRAPPING. .....c.ch.cctsvcccsscsnenscercstecenneryseorsne 3,435 658 4,093 — 655 
FPYOTRU ESA, 5 ae ees eecee pag ae Sire en eae on oc pee Oee noe neo aera tocosbor tae ceaeeeee Bil 123 3,894 — 1,937 
MINING, QUARRYING AND OIL WELLG........... eects eseeteserees 1,422 67 1,489 + 231] 

IN Vere ern a inin CUnre erate te tees see esa ceceince cosets ois seckanaetunreterascfasec-eserenevacsarsc> ae 793 14 807 + 101 

TE re Se ces are el es ees een rete Renee BN sacw ints sseeetacceseepcezecers 258 32 285 + 47 

) PST TINO CAD ERMETNLING ccc deena ctitca sacks sees sanegen cass BehsancaarAisaanacekenssssasazdnestas va 49 2 51 = 34 
| Quarrying, Clay and sand Pits............ cece es eeseseseessseseensseeneseeeencaes 135 1 136 + 23 
| PLOSPECUING......c0cccceevacsccerionenerenencnsnsnesststertereneaeseneconsarsnotonssssoneessusseneesaeaseetes 192 18 210 aa 94 
| eA Per URN AGr ELEN Coniee, cg cee ecernete tines coche syed oarecanceast sdvasessitinas sronceesenee szuraatrtng 19,451 8,753 28 , 204 — 643 
| Bree Cl DG VSPA SES Fee ele ccadee a eee esbs scence tide seosdovd vessenaatoatosancttens 2,436 2,361 4,797 = iss 
RO HACCORATIC tO DACCONDLOGUCLS ee eeeetetete raster caaearcssraresea-eseeenesneane ese ace 15 29 44 — 15 
Rubber products.........cccsccscscccssessssesesaesseneneenenssereesscensnsesssaencnssanenenenerens 189 115 304 ok 9 
Leather products.............ccccccseescsessseeeseeetenensesssesnessseessseneseseeanenanenaeseseeeaees 341 292 633 aF 73 
Textile products (except Clothimg).............:ccsesesecsesessersseseesessetesesssnsncerens 945 418 1,363 + 236 
Clothing (textile and fUr)............cccccscceeeceeteteteeseeeesesseenenenesenesneenenencans 467 1,663 2130 — 134 

WOOd PrOoducts........c::-cseeececcusnssssesssoesrenccesesereedaiiearenssorseteensoronsevessnsesoanensceas Te TES, 373 Se 102 + 153 

Paper products.............cccccecccccecseeerenenesseseseenenesnenensesssessenenearsnsnsneeneneeeneessegs 29 243 1,472 — 137 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...............:.:c:::ses sees teens 860 641 1,501 92 

Tron and steel products..............scsssceccssseresessssecstenseecsesssenessassnecseassenrenenens 3,639 D2 4,151 _ 7 
Transportation CqQUIPMENL............ccc cece eeiesee teres esesseeeneneeneneneeeneneetentens 2399 312 Deval _ its! 
Non-ferrous metal products...............::ccsccsccessercereesenesseesseesnsersesseneenrences 655 154 809 — 135 
Electrical apparatus and SUpplies.............cseseeeeesesseeeseceseeeststeneeeeserens 913 791 1,704 + 476 
Non-metallic mineral products..............ccsscsccseseeeseeetetseteesesanseesssessensens 869 73 942 — 158 
Products of petroleum and COAL... reese ees eessestseeenenesenensaenenenes 130 14 144 + 14 
Chemical products...........:ccccccscssseetsssteneresereseenenessnesesssnssenensasnenseseneneasaearans 866 269 1135 — 161 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ...............c.cccseeseseeseseneneesereneeees 769 493 1,262 aa ii 
MUNN TEE Tl LLIN oo sos casos oe ee bs oeentew ssanatdeatnrhteabtenceoearenensecetansnsuedeateniene 14,186 201 14,387 — 1,319 
CGETELALICOMETACLOLS Heese terecrteec esas ree eras ese cees-sacsedtassnedzarersespsctsnocserstacscsens 9,655 114 9,769 — 882 

Special trade comtractors..........ccseseecsesecessesseeseeseeseeneeneenecneeneansaneenenssensoessess 4,531 87 4,618 — 437 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION............ 6,259 479 6,738 — 452 
Tramsportation.............:scsssssscsrsssesssssseessseneessensescasenanensnseneneanenecerscecrasserasss 5,460 263 23 — 603 
StOLA LS civccnconscesessesveseseenevesssessesnssssecsaeacseansveconnonsenensncerenonsenensanenentuenanensess ees 539 65 604 + 14 
STUN Ca TOM ree cea cee see ec sceseesesccesertoeete tons susseateravcecttcceenaces=ssursseenneonersve 260 151 411 + 137 
PUBLIC UTILITY OPERATION. ...........:cccscssscssesereesessseressessseneneeneneseneenes 519 50 569 ~ 1 
BASE BaP Be ssc sete cise wes eave de on eG aa Cae ace Se GaN ts sag eae owvivasa Noon wiv maseber 10,728 4,632 15,360 — 569 
NATO LCS LLG Meee ee ee Neca cssuoereatseaaserncesseuccuasceasesneeneransr® 4,793 lieZ53 6,046 + 40 

TUS het AP wn ender marie othe sada OE Ree einer reco ror erty Coe aa hae SI s@ 15 SOILS 9,314 — 609 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.........::ceteeceees 665 1,214 1,879 + 24 
BER Te Fee ce ere ates bese e eat as te der sc canueussousaaaeu sat Riprocme nde ospsenvearnessessdervonae 15,455 15e193 30,608 — 1,319 
Community or public S€rvice...........:cecseceesesesreseeeesssesseeteensnentansenesensrenncnes 1,520 2,070 3,590 + 730 
Government SCrViCe...........ccccceceeceereeseeescessssecssensenersccseeseeserseasonsengenscnssseetes 5,468 1,668 7,136 — 426 
Recreation SCrvice............ccccccccccsseccssesesscseessscssesesseseeaceecsssessenesaceanangnssaronenses 680 207 887 _ 20 
BUSINESS SCLVICE..c.ccecceccvcseceensseovseocensencoscevessssssenscaconsereesssssacossearenesacsrssrescestes 1,827 764 2,591 + 295 
MPETSOTUISCE VICE eters ces cc csreneeseessatoceeraraste sc -tnes wrazisapssarcenpaceasesrarseesweserens® 5,960 10,444 16,404 — 1,898 
TTT OUP iecsace re case caso nsnd cccrecneeassacaesioosreoassrateegeseaencas sonncesensavavstunsenaowesesiie® Toesol Sil SS) 107,221 — 6,640 


Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at May 31, 1966 (Preliminary) 





Registrations on hand 











Occupational Group Male Female Total 
Professional and mana Serial w Or kK Css eens eee eee eee eee 7,787 2,740 10,527 
Cletical workers) ..5.c3 aches ean ears tas eae ee ee a ee ee he 15,982 44,726 60, 708 
Sales*WOrkers: cick) 20% coer eee oe ee RE ee re 6,009 See7O 2179 
PersQualiandidOmestic ScLvICCMWOLKCTS et a= a ee eee 32,983 22,794 DS whi 
pov eEs a UTS 8 a sent eee eer Ae rE NR A CS RR a cleg fy De San Ui a saute eed ae eee 1323 36 1,359 
PAA STICUIEITS StS DIN Pat ORESLVA CXep] O0) meeeenee et en ee een 5,905 620 0,525 
Skilled’and semi-skilled workers ><, 2-75.04 oe ee 106,344 16,493 122837 
Food andikindred products (inclatODACCO) es eeees nee eee tenner 841 516 iL 35)7/ 
Textilesyiclothing 5 Chet ce haccestr seer. Os oe eer eee te te ee ee 2,191 10,190 12,381 
Levin berand*lumber products: sexes eee eee eee ee 15,991 112 16,103 
Pulp; paper. (inel., printing). 23.06 «24..ae ee ee eee 941 401 1,342 
Leather and leather products.................... soos dee ae eae ro te SN TEER Ses oc geese, 644 789 1,433 
Stone wclaysandielass| PrOduUCtSi: 1 teeters eeeae ee nee ae ee enn 233 48 281 
Metalworkinoy... ate e ata sesh pace ee ee ee ee ee USIE 823 8,579 
Electrical fen ace ee Bee cE ee reat et fcait he UR Nae cae ee ba 1,530 883 2,413 
Transportation equipment..................ccccccc0e. ee eat Wea ROR I 476 70 546 
MEI ooo cos Mickie Oana eee eect ee 2 ee ee 1,037 — 1,037 
CONSITUCHOR, «223. pees cite ee ict ah PARA da lO eich AEE Pec Ree Ce ak each 215333 8 27,341 
Transportation (except seamen)... ..¢.055070 hee ee ee 20R223 107 20,330 
Communications and: public utility)... eee ee 552 2 554 
‘Tradepand Service t eo oncet..c:. eee ee ee 3,401 1,446 4,847 
Other skilled and semi-skilled ..............0......... su se Sis ME eet etss ace 152527 810 16,337 
Foremem S20 i.cscc RO ey ces ete a ce 5 2,514 PA? 2,786 
/AN}B) OVRETNINCES, vce nesanqonce née vdacontncae So itiiines chacenetes eee eo 5,154 16 a5 1170) 
Wiiskallediwonkers sess eee sgalngpitaiann tance iste See SAT Ss GEER Aa eT pAb 84,992 24,010 109,002 
Food and tobaccan.. Sensis ac eee ee ee PAINS 6,005 8,724 
Lumber and lumber productst.4.4.0 eee eee ee 9,935 439 10,374 
Metalworking | 2.256) hii. hiecc ee 2 ee ee 2,781 568 3,349 
Gonstiuction = eee atts ga Becta sane ete 's Saar ae Te ee 44,776 1 44,777 
Other: unskilled My orkersisc ccc ies cater enn 24,781 16,997 41,778 
CERAINDD STO TA Tic cle tc Messe ch tee ne oe ee a 261 ,325 126,589 387,914 


a ee 


Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at May 31, 1966 
Saar cEEREaEEEmEE eee ee ee ee ee eee 


























Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
2 Year = Year “ Year 
May 31, May 31, May 31, May 31, May 31, May 31, 
Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 
NEWFOUNDLAND........ 17,056 17,683 Liverpool 332 342 Sain fe Ole oe 2,681 3,196 
Cormen Brooke 3,389 3,102 INewsGlascowe ee (Ls SES37/ IHL Sta Stephen eee 556 909 
Grand Falls - 1,460 1,813 Spit oil eee eee 484 459 SUSSEX... .ccec ne eet eee 412 262 
Sia Onis ees eee el 2207 en ea OS SVGIIC ae ae 3,468 gS! 7/ WV OOdStOCK aaa ie aeee 346 425 
Sydney Mines................ 961 1,098 
PRINCE EDWARD Troe, A 1,298 1,018 QUEBEC] a 130,942 134,778 
ISPAND2i....-.: aa 1,970 PLANS Yarmouth............. 1,208 1,273 WN Voc Ys 2 ener eur er 1,768 203i 
Charlottetown..... vs 1,314 1,645 AS DeStOs teeter ee 468 508 
Summerside................ 656 722 NEW BRUNSWICK...... 17,468 14,723 Baie Comeau ae 1,163 817 
= Bathurst see 2,361 {1 S58 iBeauharnoisw eee 791 953 
NOVASSCOTIA’......a.. | 17,4929 175928 Campbellton.................. 1,968 1,492 Buckingham esse 686 927 
ATH eTSt eee E 636 664 Edmundson ee 1,452 1,452 Causa psca lle 1,867 2,162 
Bridgewater.............. = 7719 SZ RTedenicton eee 1,073 ei Chandlers eee 1,682 Tei 
Halifaxeer eee +52 5,082 4,993 IM NT STRO see docacertceracecroconece 255 289 (CDICOUtIT eee 1,834 1,951 
Inverness ee ee 279 607 MONCEOD ja eee 4,235 2,798 Gowansvillese ees 342 292 
IGtiby 1 lee eee (hashes 1,648 INeWCastles== == =aasae 2,129 1,425 Dobe == 1,887 Deas) 


eee 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at May 31, 1966 (concluded) 


(EIEI —_———————————— Tn 








Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
“ Year 
May 31, May 31, 
Office 1966 1965 
Drummondville.............. 1,734 Ie S32 
arian cee 378 314 
BOTES EVIL Gs seen eeeeente ses 825 734 
NS ie BE ee 1,384 1,294 
(Gran Yee ero tees 1,440 1,603 
Tee eens. asorceeeedinss an 54 2,298 
NOlictte mene etr te 2,449 2,624 
TOnauicrer wa were: 2,244 2,766 
achitters sarees: 370 433 
Weac-Nieganiticmerscmers-> 1,038 1,056 
[eae Daler eeeseee-ceae 1,740 th 75u0/ 
CAPT QUC 2... cp teeoeetonce 672 904 
LSC VS tees icorteterincta ss 2,404 2,835 
oO UIS lll Gare eremeneeeeens: 867 872 
INAS O Spec sce beee sees 554 682 
Vicia a Kole seams etec 734 954 
Niven © emcee arene ersacsesoes 1,868 1,769 
IMont-IeaUnierauee-cer--- 657 807 
INLOMUMAL Taare eeceees 15325) ili! 
INO teal =e near eater 39,080 39,170 
New Richmond.............. 1,495 1,046 
Rote lice cd aeeeeneeee ates 866 (O21 
ROUIC UCC ee is, orate a 11,945 10,202 
RITMOUS Keene eee 2,596 35S 
Riviere-du-Loup............ 4,042 3} Sy? 
RO betvaleeet canececresss 1S) less 
ROU Verne cncateesrerst es: 2,917 3,462 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.. 642 655 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... 695 719 
Stemmlheresemeese et. 1,443 1 SSI) 
Sieblyacinthe mer eee 1,048 12539 
S (ee) Calera aaete ene 1,363 1,667 
SIP CTOMC see. sees 1,617 1,166 
ep ese ensue eevee 1,672 1,508 
Sina wii © al eeneeeeeeenene ce 2,946 3,954 
Shen brook Cseam seen e 4,521 4,385 
Seite hose oe eee 1,044 1,764 
Thetford Mines.............. 1,583 1,497 
MOIS] RVicheSuemeeeetat ss 2,948 2,998 
WGI O Yes es eb ccncanepoccen 1,385 1,462 
Wallleyinel dies meee isn es: eS 1,905 
VictOoriavillemeetee rene: TPS. 1,420 
Willems ty GreOlgesi i. 2,540 3) 1K! 
ONDA RO yee ete nc: 108,825 112,845 
/NIRTRY BLE O} 05, Ssaheeoconaeserecebocs 154 246 
TER ee eae ee ere tree 971 850 
Betlevillee. pen streecescee 1,100 1,443 
TRYHEYECL OVALE. ce connonnannccneec 401 483 
[Brain p tOme eet cee 840 939 
IBrantlordes ea eects. 1,467 12538) 
Brockville vemmreesnee-ca-- 267 192 
@arietom Places. 185 PANS 
(CISPAUINPIR 5. noennennocot seonas 1,062 1,074 
(ODOURS Sree ee 389 471 
SollinowOOd mere eee. 440 479 
Orn W allie ee ores. iL 307 1,694 
Blliot bakes 217 297 
OL ETICN ste crtees- 249 206 
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Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous 
5 Year * Year 
May 31, May 31, May 31, May 31, 
Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 

BOL Eran cess eer. 412 477 * MANTTOBAS 7 eceee ce 16,285 9) 183379 
Otte VV Ml lien eee reyes 1,506 1,450 Brandon)... ee 1,245 1,079 
Galt eee, Reet 799 929 Dauphineniencarte eae 703 768 
Gananoque weer aesescrise 179 125 Leda DEVO} DY --.cccoourececocneacte 140 157 
GoOdenichweme meena 183 215 Portage la Prairie.......... 665 795 
(GHW FO) Me soo aaogenro epnocenennaoss 894 816 he: Pass cece se 251 322 
Elana tomers tes 9 , 204 8,899 WV e Caeee eeeeeeererestes 132.2810 15),.255 
ah cnr ate oil 528 SASKATCHEWAN ........ 9,730 10,665 
IKepUS Kasim Oeeeeesaeeevene- 902 1,000 eotevanniie See ee. 89 118 
Nen0tacc coe 764 970 eae Ome 
fone 1.629 1.686 TELOY GINS te tieee ree eee 190 125 
ikian Tce od ae : 556 2 672 IN KeTOSS: VEN Vers osseceeon box 680 804 
eee 1.614 1.586 North Battleford... 619 788 
eguieien ee aS? 668 "378 Pimncer Ae iiewrneeeerers 1,389 oeallTl 

Ae Ane a all GB “2, URED scan sooasnevcenoenteorarae pA )85) 3,105 
Lindsey siaieijyae eee se 362 SaskatoOM...eeeese-e-- 2,357 2,765 
WoiSt@Wellecerseoer aes 63 105 ae 244 434 
pau Sa kole ail Bey oe Ne. eee 117 154 
Midi ee 397 Sgt tea ar Bree i eethie aS 
Napanee BAL an. OE oe 309 280 PU BEIRATAW inc cosscssaenereretas 19,522 22,883 
New Liskeard................ 274 226 Blairmore....... coos 308 453 
Newmarket.........:0:::000 594 611 Cal gary... cree . 5,975 6,698 
Niagara Falls..............-. 1,360 933 Drumheller. ..............-. oe 305 
North Bavaca sence 917 896 Edmonton... 8,611 10,299 
Oalwyilleas ieee 647 961 Edson... seers 299 278 
Oxillingwes teat eee 395 463 Grande Prairie.............: 747 1,257 
Cishiswal een ee 9 OO wes 415 Lethbridge........-...00 1,452 1,703 
Ollawae ee oes 4,595 5,060 Medicine Hat................ 705 727 
Owen Soundieee 843 711 1 beara Wal B fever. Senay epocooee Peale 1 ,081 1 ; 163 
Parry SOund!:...meuses st 98 141. BRITISH COLUMBIA.. 48,624 49,088 
Pembroke... 886. 12085. _ Abbotsford nice 1,582 499 
PGEUH ba tcnsee stoner recess 257 248 Chilliwack.......... 826 873 
Peterborough... 1,749 1,990 Courtenay get cca 639 532 
PHOROM 5-0. saen eae oo 162 194 Cranbrook...... 890 683 
PortrArinue cgay: 2,425 2,619 Dawson Creek.......:.:--.: 1,133 12281 
Port Colborne 415 445 Duncanyeer.. aoe. 320 412 
PrescOtte res. aire ee 253 392 Kamloops...... 1,786 1,514 
Renew i<tdscs eres 242 310 Kelowna... 1992 1,683 
Ste Gathariess a. 33195 2,662 Nanaimo 593 547 
St. (MOMAS:....¢0:<<c.sesee 503 489 Neon ee 530 731 
Sorat. wesc peedcers a 1,418 1,582 New Westminster.......... 6,798 6,434 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,732 2,150 Penticton.......00ec0e peeethy327a8 MIATS7 
Siinetce!ctger staeeeseeeeeen ea 507 626 Port-A lberni. coc: 443 446 
Syalitd aS. PRAMS cco ones sosnecer 279 328 Prince George............... 2,214 2,020 
StrathOn@eeeeaas teres os ail 264 Prince: Rupent messes 1,234 Pei 
Sturgeon Ralls: see 263 242 (OWES ASL. neeneeacoonecoscts 701 1,069 
Sudbury.se ee 2540 72,672 Trail............ 572 696 
Tillsonburg...........0:0 239 264 WIE OUNMKEPhon goecnconsamee tic PAL Pil tar's: 

: : VEETOIN ices eset ceeececsvarrnnsne 1,334 1,671 
ARTS eee eee 1,451 1,354 ‘ ‘ 

WATE MOYO 1s cous nocneneecnocoNo 3,343 2167 

TOT OULOM nee ee 30,949 34,554 Minho 266 343 
Tren tONeeee eter ees 626 660 tem 
Walkertom.::......0c:08-- 236 273, CANADA... 387,914 401,339 
Wallaceburg..........0:.00+ 298 274 Males..........--ereee 261,325 277,216 
Welland... < o Sees 1,518 1,540 Females Oo lac sttiseeated tee Menten 126,589 124,123 
Weston. tar: aS a ed 207 2,103 *Preliminary. +Includes registrations re- 
Windsot...........-.eeeeees 4,795 3,711 ported by the Iles-de-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
Woodstock cer: 223 271 Source: National Employment Service. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with 
numbers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for 
benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Sec- 
tion, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under 
Unemployment Insurance Act 











End of Total Employed — Claimants 
1SGG——Marchietetncss-1aeste 4,912,000 4,414,000 498, 000 
ebiuahyeee. sees 4,911,000 4,380,500 530,500 
ANAT Veron: hen coast 4,889,000 4,377,200 511,800 
1965—December 1a... 4,821,000 4,403,000 418,000 
INOVEM Dele ene 4,754,000 4,509,400 244, 600 
Octohetae eee 4,680,000 4,509,600 170,400 
September eee 4,678,000 4,520,700 157,300 
PANIQUST ccc ceuaerem tennis 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 

Ly aan cc pee a eee 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 

JUNC ya a dckt ees 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 

Ear ete se eres 4,514,000 4,284,500 229,500 

ADU ciasec cee ee 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 

INU ENG) aE 6 occ acacbncerechen 4,626,000 4,087,000 539,000 


_  ————— ———————————OEEEESESESSFSFSSSSSSSSSSsmmsses 


for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the Opera- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Act, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For further information re- 
garding the nature of the data see Technical Note, page 323, 
June issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, April 1966 











Amount 
of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
INewioundlarid tees. e eee een ene 101,074 $ 2,570,356 
Jer Pa(CS LE GN AUHGL IS ENING aoc comer nse noecea cr 21,651 512,730 
INOVd SCOUd er mertes eee eee ees 95,898 De Pays) eh 
ING Wa STIs WiC Kone 99 564 2,423,803 
QuED OCI errete te ris ttre ee le 504,186 12,731,605 
Onan eee ese ae oe ee 386,869 9,431,705 
Manitobamer reer cit tt eo ee et ee 58.514 1,434,158 
SASK AtCHE Wa nlm anes conre eee a te eee 46,301 IR I27e 415 
AD er ta eee tet ivan css eer et one ieee C2n721 1,550,454 
British Columbia (including Yukon 

MCEIILOLY 9 eho. te hee ee ee 136,489 3) Bilin VW 
Total, Canada, April 1966.............0.... (LSS). 7X67) 37,467, 263 
Total, Canada, March 1966................ 1,847,439 46,156,729 
Total; Canada, April 1965....0.... cx. 1,741,206 43 , 308 . 864 


Se a a 
*Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, April 1966 


Es, ee: eee ee ee 

















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 

Province Total* Initial Renewal of* Benefit Benefit Pending 
Newfoundland) 32 2e 5 atl hie Aen ee 4,719 3,948 771 5,315 4,502 813 139) 
Prince EdwardiIsland.:.\.....0.4.... eens 871 740 131 1,005 883 122 231 
ENG Va) SCOUB ax igen. een) se ee 5,968 4,572 1,396 6,824 5,767 1057, 1,179 
New Brunswick: i.2.7.2scct eee ee 6,934 5,430 1,540 8,074 7,018 1,056 1,488 
CRC OC OS ire sates is hovks ols watt orien eee ee 41,811 31,324 10,487 45,632 37,006 8,626 14,029 
Rie aloe eens Sam vem Bee ol 32,876 24,813 8,063 36,429 2781S 8,616 9,971 
LETT) aE ys oe a eee eed 1 ee 4,474 3,383 1,091 4,411 3,598 813 LPS 
Beas aC RCW) cia. sruacie ee ee Ge ae 2,924 2,437 487 3,221 2,611 610 860 
JAUME SLE S23) Se RR IR eeeep stint 6,374 4,944 1,430 6,205 4,694 ib sulil 2,391 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)........ 12,981 9,043 3,938 14,215 10,711 3, 504 4,107 
Total, Canada, April 1966..0.0.000000..ccccc... 119,932 90, 634 29,298 SHE S333 104, 603 26,728 36,904 
Total, Canada, March 1966.............0.00000.. 159,025 121,416 37,609 164,548 130,365 34,183 48 , 303 
Total, Canada, April 1965.00.00... 150,836 111,332 39,504 164,611 134,698 29,913 47,139 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,166. 


tIn addition, 34,849 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,139 were special requests 


not granted and 1,735 appeals by claimants. There were 9,060 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at April 29, 












































1966 
Number of weeks on claim 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Total Claimants 
Total 27 or Mar. 31 Apr. 30 
Province and sex claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1966 1965 
AUN ATA een tere, eM s carticest Madeazeeetroes 413,901 126,021 123,169 134,991 29,720 498 ,031 462,929 
WCET Sse. cae a a 302,003 96,113 91,257 99,478 IS SS 377.441 345,050 
| EPS nya Lk ba cAM ones os Bae ee eee 111,898 29,908 31,912 Sei fale 14,565 120,572 117,879 
TENS Br te) Lg 0 0) 1 | eee 24,084 5,856 7,141 10,432 655 31,283 24,208 
INDE ca pcre ee oe a er ee 22 e1e 5,435 6,538 9,864 375 29,095 22,414 
APR cpa andere fiss indo ar oevanoupaniocs¥e 1,872 421 603 568 280 2,188 1,794 
nae ee es eee 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND....................20- 4,088 620 994 2,389 85 6,364 45513 
Neen 5, Plena eat le MP Bee ii 461 710 1,945 41 5,202 ES oA 
CUAL CMe ae eere ene erie Conese reac eersnes cone 871 159 224 444 44 IL Gye 860 
nee ee ee ed a ee ae 
GRMN O06 8 Ig UGE SR) ERO Pap Se 25,310 Sols 7,031 10,741 1,823 32,900 27,180 
INTHE castes! CABG) SEM Ree, Ae Se See ree 20,501 4,607 5,600 9,113 1,181 DesO7 22,368 
DOTA) SO 2) 4.4 Se en, Re Sennen 4,809 1,108 1,431 1,628 642 5,393 4,812 
OT a eres 
PIES Va ESR CIN'S WiILGRG A arse cccstcoteeztesetessescescsvense 26,788 5,985 6,971 11,984 1,848 33,448 29,916 
| Mallen: Loci coche ARE EEE hehe ee 21,805 S218 6,051 9,679 857 27,624 25,013 
TRE oa YE Cee oad cok oc See ee 4,983 7167 920 2,305 991 5,824 4,903 
oe ON eee SS 
PTS Cee aa che scx sce concn tesadsca patpiseseessens 141,664 46,683 45,205 41,317 8,459 162,185 154,516 
INV ea aa ce 8 Ais ch cet sie uNS san <escesen nue 111,013 37,468 STRO23 32,242 4,280 132,100 123,541 
TSI FC Ro ood ok iu aun aia spugateeecesios 30,651 9,215 8,182 9,075 4,179 30,085 30,975 
(CIN RSG) oe Soe Se Veen eee 1072227 33,899 30,869 Bl Se 10,933 129,320 119,340 
IN ale ene reps fe reese aston 64,861 22,024 18,736 18,653 5,448 82,666 74,783 
Sri SI oetes aoc ivonsaesinnpedeben tev enteeeties 42,366 TASS 125133 LOR STS 5,485 46,654 44,557 
BY TAUNIIAING) Es Nomen ne eR ene est Secese esr scot cuca 15,692 4,220 5) P28) Spo le 1,036 20,323 21,649 
INT ale mene eect ee PE tenes, on, Sats sac asvoresbvais 10,984 2,935 3,634 3,784 631 15,299 15,872 
ETT ee ee en ie SEE 4,708 1,285 1,491 LS) 405 5,024 Bi TAH 





BAAD CIS WAIN Se Breis deatii teh saaassacoerosaneseens 11552 2,652 35123 4,899 878 15,507 14,939 
INEM eke scartar Sen oaneoone etonceth 0 Pace ee ee ena cae 8,188 1,927 23072 S721 362 11,646 11,334 
JRCSIO RYAN Ce ogccechactagtn eee SBR oo De CORR 3,364 725 951 Ae 516 3,861 3,605 

IEEE EEE EEE ——————————— anil 

BPN ES IRR GAN core va ae eae aye cac data cap cascncGvaranvateha sta 17,685 6,465 5,021 5,146 1053 19,190 25,098 
DW Ser eee re es oa sren ten ashps eo scene oadeataper rehire 12,620 5,109 3,362 Siew WE 370 13,514 18,895 
TRISTE ENE co cosncnosnncedonacanece ee seen ueuOE peasG0ScsosoncS 5,065 1,336 1,652 15367 683 5,676 6,203 

eR Y Pte COT UIE BIA TY cncccressssscctsrerseeeceaceteo SOF Sit 13,926 11,689 11,246 2,950 47,493 41,510 
UENCE 2 ce, cdl peeeieren etttergr cece ereeeeeaeee sas 26,602 10,929 firey 6,692 1,610 32,788 96 ee 
PP NTALG cp re ce ot ee thca art eunersiaeaceeisaersestenstoceess 135209 2,997 4,318 4,554 1,340 14,705 14,393 





—_—$—$—$— ———— 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. Counted on last working day of month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 











Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

1961—Year.............. ee ee eee 129.2 124.0 IBS? TIDES 140.6 1555 146.1 116.3 
1962==V carer ee 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1963 Vicario ne re ieee eine 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964 Y cate een ee ee eee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
1965—Y afc. fee ee ee ee 13Seu, 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 BS) 154.3 oes 
1965—June secre ee 139.0 137.6 140.6 12 147.0 175.4 155.0 12255 
TU a tcc eccrine eee 139.5 139.0 141.1 121.1 147.0 175.4 154.6 IBD-S 
AUSUSE terion eee 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 
September sect 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 
October... ae 139.3 135.07 141.6 1232 148.7 177.0 154.2 12256 
INovemDbenee sta.) 140.2 138.2 142.0 123.7 148.7 177.9 155.0 122.3 
Decembersies..... ee ee 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 12283 
1966—January: teh. ee 141.2 140.6 142.9 12207) 149.1 178.1 155.4 123 
Rebruary eet eee 142.1 142.5 143.1 123.3 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 
March. 053 sisal ee 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 

Aprils] coer eer erees 143.2 143.7 143.7 125.3 150.7 179.2 157.6 125.0 

Maye cance ae 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 iS 180.7 159R2 12Ser 
June.... 143.8 144.2 144.4 125.3 1 SiRe 181.2 159%3 125.1 





Nore: 1957 weighted. 
Calculated by the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of May 1966 
ee ea 


All-Items Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
May 1965 April 1966 May 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
ee ea a 


(1949 = 100) 


Sets SOILS cINGIG. Saeceirtl enone 122.8 12505 125.6 12525 116.7 118.6 122.6 168.0 150.9 116.1 
US Eas 228, eae ek ea et cern 7 133no EY (Ae) ey Ae 138.1 D3 Ded, 134.0 141.0 176.5 174.3 127.0 
Pant JONG... 0 ceaecceeseic ase. 136.4 139)57 139.5 139.9 135.8 132.4 148.2 197.3 160.0 126.6 
INI GROAN co. 5s getipeaneashe accekeck savers 137.4 141.6 141.6 148.8 137.8 113-7 168.1 187.3 162.0 128.0 
RU REMY boven occ teem caBodi kaa dnc cacaroe 137 7 143.4 143.5 145.6 139:;5 12977 165.8 190.5 153.8 132.8 
i Wistyfera te Reva ere Cenc ete ane eee 139.4 145.8 145.9 143.4 145.1 13356 151.9 181.0 191.0 12979 
NTO LA TeNT per Saas coma Seen eran ee OFS 135.2 138.7 139.1 142.9 130.6 13425 141.7 192.8 148.3 138.5 
Saskatoon—Regina..................... 131.9 15562 135.27 141.1 ioe 137%5 13729 158.7 154.2 125.4 
Edmonton-Calgary...............000.. WPA EG | 13373 133.7 132.9 129 22 134.6 135.6 182.7 149.2 122i 
V ANEOUVERS sree tn icc tema: 134.5 ef) 138.1 139'9 136.0 127d 151.9 Tdts2 156.8 123.59 


a a a te ee 
*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be 
used to compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
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a ens a 


G-—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this 
section cover strikes and lockouts which amount to ten or 
more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 


Strikes and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 

During Month 


Month or Year or Year 


workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not 
they all belonged to the union directly involved in the dis- 
putes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly 
affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, 
are not included. For further notes on the series, see 
page 492. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


ER 


Duration in Man-Days 





bs bere to mei Fe EE ee 


TG Ie ee ee ee Mets rcpsuruden Seotobencs 272 
6 2 Niners rent raceasisnaveasitee ss 290 
963 ee eee TES. Poco Meet nicaescem meters 318 
TROY co oes ogee et RR are ene See See PP ear 327 
al) SMT Ot ree esses s cates eo nelos etiee ties, Ames 452 
i Se AY cage ean aa ear ccc sh vasa nae caasnni tomsbeoaesamazv 28 
TISTIVS. cs snesden none deooeeRace PSOne oe cee REE Cee a epee cc cena. 85 

UP Nog ce oe es A 52 
PRUE een PR. ee Saab eswastesnssesetne sete ranpeennmaroestae 37 
SeptemiDens.........-.ciecccnssnsceecsapnepenter se sseneneseronesens 46 

CEO DCL ee eee aa ease avai Sanae 39 

INO VEIT) Deena eee ete sees tes iaaas eer os 29 

[DY Se 0718S) Oy gaconsenssta soon. ODO e Lee cere coe ea goooaEERC 21 

YO GG—— JANLUIALY-ccsceacrcvsrecececenescressnsonoattncuasarnrnteeseeserecosire 32 
SDE IAL Yates eter esscceve sacs tan gnecaeenencu-teerersestanee» 33 

INA I e e cc eco cncccces Messconeaiesencentes 54 

1 Siig pee ON oe eee eee oer e rreeeeeeS 64 

INGA Means oraccmize tah vn Se Seater wees ie esa ea RE 55 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, May 1966, 
by Industry (Preliminary) 
ees 2 tie wi ee 
Strikes 
and Workers Man- 


Industry Lockouts Involved Days 

ROLES ULV oe eo areca sence casees seis ssa — -- _ 

1 a oe ere eee 2 176 1,860 
Mi anilactorin es Ax BEM se deat sees 54 15,313 193,770 
MOOTIStEUICti OTe ce aseeseseccecctestenesses 13 1,521 15,160 
Transportation and utilities.............. Wl 6,945 57,860 
Thee ek ae eee eee 9 296 3,400 
SINAN CO meres tex creeds aheamherin — — _ 

(Staal (0a eee arte ee ee 5 287 5,480 
Public administration...................+ 6 3,927 54,920 


PIP ETCUSUL ICS eet cts corres capeneoeneesee 96 28,465 332,450 


ee 
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Per Cent of 
Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
311 74,332 1,417,900 OF 
332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
476 171,858 2ea23 e150 OF17 
56 17,018 155,490 0.14 
109 43,310 275 ,530 0.22 
99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
92 21,012 216,080 0.18 
87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
716 18,403 237,920 0.21 
90 30,079 354,250 O27 
108 50,838 441,130 0.38 
96 28 ,465 332,450 0827 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, May 1966, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
fata. eke Sele) eee eee 
Strikes 
and Workers Man- 


Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Days 
en ee 
Newfoundlamdice secrete eases 1 250 840 
Prince Edward Island...................... — = = 
ING VAS COLA ese te eee 1 108 430 
News BrunswiCkiees0.5.0- oetesees a. 2; 30 420 
Quebee., Sisters aoe 32 11,249 176,920 
Ontario cet ee eet 40 7,032 61,420 
Wianiito Dane rece conn 5 486 3,260 
Saskatchewallecse ete ee a 1 18 30 
A I Bertass sere eee ais — — — 
British: @olumbtareesee eee 10 2 le 37,880 
Peder alice tector sage aoe nes 4 6,580 51,250 
edt aie sive l. wile Oe 5 

All jarisdictions......0se-0 = 96 28,465 332,450 
OE EE 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1966 (Preliminary) 








Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days — 
= Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved May mulated Date Result 
MINES 
Mineral Fuels 
Drummond Coal Co. Ltd., CLC-Directly 108 430 430 May 10 Disagreement between two 
Westville, N.S. chartered May 16 workers—Return of workers 


pending negotiations. 
er ee ie ee ee er Wee tr 6 al 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 


Legrade Inc., Packinghouse 378 570 570 May 2 Dismissal of three workers— 
Quebec, Que. Workers May 3 Return of workers when three 
Loc. 372 workers re-employed. 


(AFL-CIO /CLO) 


Job Brothers & Co. Ltd., Unorganized 250 840 840 May 24 Grievances— 
St. John’s, Nfld. = 

Rubber 
J. H. Connor & Son Ltd., Clothing Workers’ 231 Teal feo 10 May 24 Wages, shift premium, over- 
Lachine, Que. Federation (CNTU) — time— 
Mailman Corporation Ltd., Rubber Workers 270 270 270 May 31 Wages in new agreement— 
Lachine, Que. Loc. 6380 — 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Textiles 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 700 14,700 39,290 Mar. 11 Alleged slowness in production 
Drummondville, Que. (CNTU) — by workers— 
Domil Ltd., Textile Federation 825 17,330 337,150 Apr. 1 Wages— 
Sherbrooke, Que. (CNTU) — 
Dominion Textile Co., Textile Federation 534 11,210 21,370 Apr. 1 Wages, working conditions, sen- 
Sherbrooke, Que. (CNTU) — iority— 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 2,425 51,200 83,050 Apr. 13 Wages— 
Magog, Que. (CNTU) 
Dominion Textile, Textile Federation 982 20,620 32,400 Apr. 13 Wages— A 
St-Grégoire, (CNTU) — 
Cté Montmorency, Que. 
Dominion Dyeing & Printing Laundry Workers 263 2,210 3,660 Apr. 22 Wages, hours—13c. an hr. in- 
Coz Lids Locs7 (CE®) May 12 crease May 1, 1966, 13c. May 
Drummondville, Que. 1, 1967, 27e" May 1. 1968-8 
hour day, 40 hour week, retro- 
active pay $110. 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Rubber Workers 146 1,460 1,460 May 2 Wages in a first agreement— 
Lindsay, Ont. Loc. 795 May 16 Wage increase, 9 statutory holi- 
(AFL-CIO /CLO) days, 2 weeks vacation after 2 
yrs. 
Paper 
Cie de Papier Rolland, Papermakers 818 3,730 S30 May 18 Delayed negotiations in a new 


St-Jér6me et Locs. 454 & 455 May 29 agreement; refusal of Sundays’ 


Mont-Rolland, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 


The Star, Telegram and Globe 
& Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


486 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Typographical 
Union Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


410 


8,720 


219,140 


July 9 
1964 


work—Return of workers. 


Working conditions as affected 
by computers, job security, 
union membership— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 








Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved May mulated Date Result 
Primary Metals 
Ontario Malleable Iron Co. Steelworkers Rep) 400 400 May 31 Wages, welfare benefits— 
Ltd., Loc. 1500 ae 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
Manitoba Bridge & Engineering Steelworkers 360 1,560 3,500 Apr. 22 Wages, fringe benefits—40c. an 
Works, Loc. 4087 May 6 _ hr. increase spread over 25 mo. 
Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO /CLC) contract; 3 weeks vacation after 
12 years eff. 1966, 3 weeks after 
10 years eff. 1967, 4 weeks after 
25 years, 9 paid statutory holi- 
days. 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 341 1,470 3,180 Apr. 23 Wages—40c. an hr. increase 
Winnipeg, Man. Loc. 4095 May 6. spread over 25 mo. contract; 3 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) weeks vacation after 12 years 
eff. 1966, 3 weeks after 10 years 
eff. 1967, 4 weeks after 25 years, 
9 paid statutory holidays. 
Galt Brass Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 145 1,300 1,300 May 19 Wages— 
Galt, Ont. Loc. 4045 ae: 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Machinery 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada Machinists 225 490 490 May 2 Wages in new agreement—Re- 
Lids Loc. 103 May 4 turn of workers pending further 
Stratford, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) negotiations. 
James Howden & Parsons Boilermakers 123 980 980 May 13 Wages—Return of some work- 
(Canada) Ltd., OCHO37, May 26 ers, replacement of others. 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
S. F. Bowser Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 116 1,160 1,160 May 17 Delay in signing new agree- 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 2901 —_ ment— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Tung Sol International Ltd., U.E. Loc, 513 100 2,370 4,300 Apr. 12 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Bramalea, Ont. (Ind.) — 
Orenda Engines Division, Machinists 1,102 4,040 5,420 Apr. 28 Grievances—Return of workers. 
Hawker-Siddeley Canada, Loc, 717 May 5 
Malton, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Truck Engineering Co. Ltd., Auto Workers 152 3,510 3,600 Apr. 29 Wages, fringe benefits, wording 
Woodstock, Ont. Loc. 636 a of contract— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd., I.B.E.W. Loc. 303 581 12,200 12,200 May 2 Wages in a renewed agreement 
St. Catharines, Ont. Boilermakers May 30 —24c.-30c. an hr. increase ret- 
Loc. 680 roactive to Feb. 25, 1966, 10c. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 2nd.-yr., 10c. 3rd.-yr., additional 
10c. per hr. for electricians; 
improved welfare benefits, other 
improvements. 
McCord Corporation Auto Workers 120 240 240 May 6 Discharge of three workers for 


Orangeville, Ont. 
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Loc. 776 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


May 10 


cause—Return of workers pend- 
ing decision of arbitrator. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Sur nn ttt 
Starting 


Date 


Industry, Employer 
Location 


Société de Montage Automobile 
(Soma Inc.) 
St. Bruno, Que. 


Electrical Products 
Lenkurt Electric Co. of Canada, 
North Burnaby, B.C. 


Iberville Fittings (1962) Ltd., 
St. Jean, Que. 


Moloney Electric Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Kelvinator of Canada Ltd., 
London, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Concreters Ready-Mix Ltd., 
Various locations, 

Quebec. 


Several glass contractors, 
Vancouver and area, B.C. 


Canadian Johns Manville Co. 
Ltd., 
Port Union, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Union Carbide Canada Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, 
Toronto, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Various construction 
contractors, 
Sudbury and area, Ont. 


Several lathing and plastering 
contractors, 
Toronto and area, Ont. 


Catalytic Construction, 
Clarkson, Ont. 


Fischback & Moore of Canada 
Ltds 
Hoyle, Ont. 
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Union 


Metal Trades’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


LB.E.W. Loc. 213 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3953 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


I.U.E. Loc. 536 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Locer27) 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Building Trades 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Painters 
Loc. 1527 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Chemical 
Workers Loc. 346 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Printing Pressmen 
ocr? 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Workers Council 
Committee 
representing 
Shop Workers 


Plumbers 
Loc. 800 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Plasterers 
Local 17 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Various unions 
I.B.E.W. 


Loc. 1639 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


255 


275 


184 


UW, 


570 


170 


120 


500 


290 


145 


104 


354 


132 


150 


Duration in 


Man- Days 
Accu- 
May mulated 
380 380 
5,230 5,990 
1,700 1,700 
230 230 
380 380 
3,570 17,680 
2,280 3,000 
270 270 
6,260 8.750 
690 690 
2,180 7,600 
7,080 11,340 
660 1,290 
450 450 





Termi- 
nation 
Date 


ee ae a ee 
May 30 Alleged sabotage on assembly 


Major Issues 


Result 


line— 


Overtime work—Return of 
some workers, replacement of 
others. 


Wages, hours— 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages, seniority— 


Wages—20c. an hr. increase 
retroactive to Mar. 31, 1966, 
15c. Oct. 1966, 25c. Apr. 1967, 
20c. Oct. 1967. 


Discharge of one employee 
following disagreement with 
supervisor—Return of workers 
pending discussions. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages—35c. an hr. increase 
May 30, 1966, 15c. May 1, 
1967, 10c. Sept. 1, 1967. 


Hiring non-union workers— 
Return of workers. 


Misunderstanding concerning 
certain pieces of equipment— 
Union persuaded men to return 
to work. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1966 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


























Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days _— 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved May mulated Date Result 
Fabi & Fils Ltée., Building Workers 185 560 560 May 16 Wages, hours—Return of wor- 
Sherbrooke, Que. Federation May 20 kers. 
(CNTU) 
Montreal Construction Plumbers Loc. 796 230 1,150 1,150 May 16 Wages, fringe benefits—Return 
Association, (AFL-CIO /CLC) May 23 of workers. 
Montreal and area, Que. 
Pentagon Construction Co. Building Workers’ 109 760 760 May 19 Interpretation of contract clause 
Ltd., Federation May 29 concerning sub-contractors — 
Sorel, Que. (CNTU) Return of workers. 
Several construction Plumbers Loc. 800 137 960 960 May 20 New agreement— 
contractors, (AFL-CIO /CLC) = 
Porcupine, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION & 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Canadian National Railways* Railway, Transport 2,391 4,180 4,180 May 24 Wages—Return of workers. 
Montreal, Que. and General May 26 
Workers Loc. 312 
(CLC) 
Storage 
Shipping Federation of I.L.A. various 4,150 46,960 46,960 May 9 Wages, working conditions— 
Canada,* locals 2s 
Various St. Lawrence ports, (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Que. 
Power, Gas and Water 
Hydro-Quebec, Syndicat 356 6,470 9,850 Apr. 13 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Various locations, Quebec. Professionnel des — union and company— 
Ingénieurs (CSN) 
SERVICE 
Education 
Université de Montréal, Service Employees’ 253 5,310 7,840 Apr. 18 Wages, job classification, vaca- 
Montreal, Que. Federation (CNTU) — tions— 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Provincial Administration 
Government of Quebec, Syndicat des 1,600 25,600 25,600 May 9 Wages in a first agreement— 
Province-wide, Que. professionnels du — 
gouvernement 
(CSN) 
Local Administration 
City of Vancouver, Civic Employees’ 151s 24,380 24,380 May 7 Wages in new agreement— 
Vancouver, B.C. Union Outside — 
Workers 
Municipal Government and Gi Ren Locass? 681 4,010 4,010 May 24 Wages, terminal benefits, over- 


School Administration of 
North Vancouver, B.C. 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


(CLC) 


time rate— 


re ee Oe 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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H—Employment Injuries 
TABLE H-1—Employment Injuries in Canada, by Industry and Occupation, during the first Quarter of 1966 





Con- Transpor- Public Per 
Agri- () (2) Manu-  struc- tation (4) (5)  Adminis- Cent of 

Occupation culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion (3) Trade Finance Service tration Total Total 

Farmers and farm workers. 5 1 — o— 1 — — — — --~ — 7 S58) 

Loggers andrelated workers — 13 —_ — 3 —_ — — — —_ — 16 dss 
Fishermen, trappers, and 

INUINTONS es ceeese eee ceeteee teers — — 6 — — — — —_— — —_ — 6 2.8 
Miners, quarrymen, and 

TelatedswOrkers assess — _ _ 28 — 3 — — _ — _ 31 14.4 


Craftsmen, production 


process and related 
WOLKGIS cosscarsanrenetscseeeees _ 3 — 1 16 23 11 4 — 3 1 62 28.8 


Labourers and unskilled 
workers (not agricultural, 











MTMITIIN &)) eeeerss ete ee eee _ — — — 6 8 1 2 — —_ 1 18 8.4 
Transportation and 

communication............... os 2 13 — 1 Z 24 3 —_ 1 2 48 22.3, 
Managerial nists eres — Z — 3 1 -= -- — — —_ ca 6 2.8 
Professional and technical... — — cm — 1 — il 1 — 1 1 5 2.3 
Clerical lier tr concur ~ — — — 2. 1 — — — — = 3 1.4 
SLES ree cans oer ivcces reo sasee — — — _ 1 — — 1 aoe ate me 2 0.9 
Service and recreation........ — — 1 — — — 5 — —_ — 5 11 Sel 
TOTAUS AS Ae ee 5) 21 20 32 BZ 37 42 11 — 5 10 Diss 
Peticentiofstotalessessene Deo 9.8 9.3 14.9 14.9 Vee 19.5 Byatt _ Phe 8) 4.7 100.0 

(1)Includes trapping and hunting. (2) Includes quarrying and oil wells. (3) Includes storage, communication, electric power, gas and water 

utilities. (4) Includes insurance and real estate. (5) Includes community, business and personal service. 


*Of this total, 175 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 40 were obtained from 
other sources. 


TABLE H-2—Employment Injuries in Canada, by Industry and Type of Accident, during the first Quarter of 1966* 








Con- Public Per 
Type of Agri- Manu- — struc- Transpor- Adminis- Cent of 
Accident culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion tation Trade Finance Service tration Total Total 
Striking against or 
stepping on objects.......... — a — — 1 — a — — con — 1 0.5 
Struck by: 
(a) tools, machinery, 
GES (SUCH oa os a — 1 22 2 — — — — — 5 2.4 
(b) moving vehicles...... — — a 4 — 5 3 — — — 2 14 6.5 
(c) other objects.......... — 15 4 Ti 10 1 2 _ — oa 39 18.1 
Caught in, on or between 
machinery, vehicles, etc... 3 — — 5) a 3 1 2 — — a 21 9.8 
Collisions, derailments, 
WVTCCKS CLC seeunens ee eae 1 2 — 2) 2 4 25 5 — 1 3 45 20.9 
Falls and slips: 
(a) on same level.......... — = —_ 1 2 D, 3 1 — — 10 4.6 
(b) to different levels... — il 20 6 6 7 2 — — 1 1 44 20.4 
Conflagrations, temperature 
extremes and explosions — 1 — — 1 2 1 _ — 1 1 Ti sien, 
Inhalation, absorptions, 
asphyxiation, and 
industrial diseases............ a -- — i 3 — — — — — 1 11 Dal 
PICCiIiCICUITeN te ee een a — — — 1 1 2 — a= os 5 phe} 
OSES Zito nh, ey eee — — — — _ 1 — — — ] 1 3 1.4 
Miscellaneous accidents...... 1 — 2 — — 4 — — — 1 10 4.7 
f Bas WN Dees. Pcie yaa Berta eee 3 21 20 32 32 3H 42 11 — =} 10 215 
Percent On total seen eres on} 9.8 973 14.9 14.9 72 19.5 Sia! — Dao 4e7 100.0 
*See footnote to Table H—-1 above. 
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Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statis- 
tics emanating from the operations of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. They are based on vacancies (job 
openings reported to NES Offices) and 
registrations (applications for employment). 

The NES reporting system is designed for 
operational purposes and, therefore, the sta- 
tistics given must be interpreted in the 
light of the effect which operating practices 
have on statistical data. 

The data are assembled by the NES in 
two basic forms. The first is by broad 
industrial groups based on the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1948. Sta- 
tistics tabulated from this source reflect the 
total work load (vacancies notified, registra- 
tions for employment, placements, etc.) 
during a given reporting period, and Tables 
D-2 and D-3 are compiled from these data. 
The second way in which data are collected 
is by broad occupational groups. These 
groups are based on the occupational clas- 
sifications of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (published by the United 
States Employment Service), and the 
Canadian Supplement. Designed for person- 
nel selection work, this classification system 
differs from other methods of grouping 
occupations such as the one used in the 
census. The NES, at specific points in time, 
prepares an inventory of unfilled orders for 
workers and applicants registered for em- 
ployment, which is compiled by these occu- 
pational groupings, and this is the source 
from which the data in Tables D-1, D-4 
and D-5 are derived. It is important to note 
that both the industrial and occupational 
groupings are very broad, some 20,000 
occupations, for example, being condensed 
to 103 groups in the NES basic reports and 
an even greater consolidation being effected 
in the “D” tables. 

In any reading of these statistics it is 
important to be aware of certain other 
features. First, vacancies and placements in 
these series do not make any distinction 
between regular, part-time or casual em- 
ployment, the latter being employment for 
not more than six consecutive working 
days. Second, while NES coverage of per- 
sons looking for work is quite extensive, 
and a good overall indicator of movements 
in total labour supply, the coverage in the 
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various occupational groups (Table D-4) is 
not uniform and data may not, therefore, 
be representative of labour supply within 
individual occupational groups. Finally, be- 
cause there is no legal requirement for 
employers to notify job vacancies to NES, 
the coverage of vacancies is smaller than 
that for applications for employment. Thus, 
the vacancies notified series does not pro- 
vide an accurate indication of the extent of 
labour demand. While it is reliably estimat- 
ed that upwards of 30 percent of all job 
vacancies are notified to NES, the actual 
percentage varies widely between different 
industries, occupations and geographic 
areas. 


The following comments pertain specifi- 
cally to tables D-1 to D-S: 


Table D-1: 


(a) Unfilled Vacancies represent an in- 
ventory of employers’ vacancies 
unfilled at the close of business on 
the day indicated. Deferred vacan- 
cies, those on which employers are 
not prepared to accept referrals 
within 31 days, are excluded from 
this series. NES local offices act on 
vacancies as soon as possible after 
they are received, so that unfilled 
vacancies only represent a propor- 
tion of vacancies notified to the local 
offices and consist of three main 


groups: 

(1) Those notified to the office 
shortly before the inventory is 
taken, or 


(2) Those on which applicants have 
been referred but the employers 
have not yet confirmed place- 
ments, and 

(3) Those that are difficult to fill 
because of a local (or wider) 
occupational shortage or be- 
cause of particular working 
conditions. 


Unfilled vacancies are, consequently, a 

biased sample of vacancies notified. 

(b) Registrations on Hand represent an 
inventory of applications for em- 
ployment at the close of business on 
the day indicated, excluding certain 
categories such as persons who are 
employed but are seeking other work 


or those who have registered for 
employment in advance of their 
availability. 


Table D-2: 


(a) Registrations Received consist of 
both new and renewal applications 
for employment received during the 
period. An individual may register 
more than once in a period and the 
figures do not, therefore, reflect the 
total number of persons registering 
in a reporting period. 


(b) Vacancies Notified are the total job 
openings notified to local offices dur- 
ing the period indicated. 


(c) Placements Effected show the total 
job vacancies filled by workers re- 
ferred by NES during the reporting 
period. As a proportion of the va- 
cancies are for work with a duration 
of less than the reporting period, an 
individual worker may account for 
more than one placement. 


Table D-3: 


This presents a breakdown by broad in- 
dustrial groups of the placements reported 
in Table D-2. Year-to-year changes do not 
necessarily reflect changes in total demand 
or employment, since such changes can 
result from seasonal shifts in hirings, varia- 
tions in labour turnover rates or even a 
difference in the number of working days in 
the month from one year to the next. Also 
placement coverage varies considerably 
from industry to industry. 


Table D-4: 


This table shows a breakdown by sex and 
broad occupational groups of the inventory 
of registrations on hand (see item (b) in 
note to D-1 above). As some 20,000 occu- 
pations are compressed into 28 general 
classifications, caution must be exercised in 
forming conclusions about any one group. 


Table D-5: 


This table presents registrations on hand 
by local office areas. The figures do not 
relate exclusively to the municipalities con- 
cerned but reflect the total of registrations 
on hand from the entire areas served by the 
NES offices located in the cities and towns 
shown in the table. 
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Statistical information on work stoppages 
in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research branch of the Department of 
Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first 
three tables in the section cover strikes and 
lockouts which amount to ten or more 
man-days. 

The developments leading to work stop- 
pages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically be- 
tween strikes on the one hand and lockouts 
on the other. However, a work stoppage 
that is clearly a lockout is not often en- 
countered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the 
unions directly involved in the disputes 
leading to work stoppages. Where the num- 
ber of workers involved varied in the 
course of the stoppage, the maximum num- 
ber is used for monthly totals; but adjust- 
ments are made for changes reported in the 
number of workers involved in work stop- 
pages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers  in- 
volved. Their number, however, if any, is 
shown in parentheses for the major work 
stoppages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 
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Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the num- 
ber of workers involved in each work stop- 
page by the number of working days the 
work stoppage was in progress. Where the 
number of workers involved varied signifi- 
cantly in the course of the stoppage, an 
appropriate adjustment is made in the cal- 
culation as far as this is practicable. The 
duration in man-days of all stoppages in a 
month or year is also shown as a percent- 
age of estimated working time, based on 
the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration 
of work stoppages in man-days are provid- 
ed to facilitate comparison of work stop- 
pages in terms of a common denominator; 
they are not intended as a measure of the 
loss of productive time to the economy. For 
convenience of expression, however, dura- 
tion in man-days is on occasion referred to 
as “time loss’ in reviews based on this 
series. 


The data on the distribution of work 
stoppages by industry in Table G-2 are 
based on the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation, D.B.S. (1960). 


In Table G-3 work stoppages are clas- 
sified according to jurisdiction, whether 
federal or provincial. This is done on the 
basis of the governmental agency that in- 
tervened in the dispute. Where there was no 
such intervention the classification is, wher- 
ever possible, on the basis of the agency 
that previously dealt with labour matters in 
the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which 
shows in each instance the employer(s) and 
the location of the premises at which the 
work stoppage occurred, the union(s) di- 
rectly involved or concerned in the dispute, 
number of workers involved, duration in 
man-days, starting date (the first day on 
which normal operations were affected) and 
termination date. For work stoppages that 
are terminated by mutual agreement, the 
termination date is usually the day on 
which work was resumed. Work stoppages 
that have not been resolved in this way are 
as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to 
work, or had found work with other em- 
ployers, or had been replaced by new em- 
ployees; or the date by which it was report- 
ed that the operations affected by the work 
stoppage would not be resumed. Also 
shown in Table G-4 are the major issues, as 
far as known, that led to work stoppage, 
and the result, i., the terms of settlement 
of major issues where a settlement was 
reached when the work stoppage terminat- 
ed, or the circumstances in which the work 
stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data 
on work stoppages preclude the likelihood 
of major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to ob- 
tain precise information in detail. Conse- 
quently the information in this section may 
not be accurate in all respects. 
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8th Conference of American States 


Members of the ILO 


About 200 delegates and observers from the 25 nations of 
North, South and Central America and the Caribbean 
assembling in Ottawa with Canada acting as host 


for the first time 


This year for the first time, Canada will act as host to the 8th Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organization. These 
regional conferences are usually held every three or four years, and this con- 
ference, the eighth, will be held in Ottawa from September 12 to 23. It will be 
the first time that a conference of this kind has been held outside Latin America. 


The conference will be attended by 
about 200 delegates and observers from 
the 25 nations of North, South and 
Central America and the Caribbean that 
are members of the ILO. The delegates 
will include trade union leaders, promi- 
nent industrialists, and government rep- 
resentatives, many of whom will be 
visiting Canada for the first time. 

The member countries that have been 
invited are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Guyana, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Trinidad and 
Tobago, United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. Canada is, of course, also 
a member of the region. 


General Theme of the Agenda 


The Governing Body of the ILO de- 
cided at its 160th Session in November 
1964, that the general theme of the 
agenda of the Conference should be the 
inter-relationship of social policy and 
economic development in the Americas; 
with particular reference to social aspects 
of measures for fuller economic integra- 
tion, including the improvement of la- 
bour conditions and, where appropriate, 
establishing uniformity of minimum la- 
bour standards. The actual items of the 
agenda decided on by the Governing 
Body were: 

1. Report of the Director-General. 

2. Manpower planning and employ- 
ment policy in economic development. 
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3. The role of social security and im- 
proved living and working standards in 
social and economic development. 


The Prime Minister of Canada is ex- 
pected to address the opening session. of 
the conference, all the sittings of which 
will be held in the Parliament Buildings. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian Government delegation 
will be headed by the Minister of Labour 
and will include representatives of the 
Departments of External Affairs, Citizen- 
ship and Immigration (Manpower), and 
National Health and Welfare, as well as 
representatives of the provincial gov- 
ernments. There will also be worker and 
employer delegations, whose members, 
as is usual at ILO meetings, will have 
equal voting rights. 

The Canada Department of Labour is 
preparing two special presentations for 
the conference, related to the items of 
the agenda, which will deal with certain 
aspects of Canada’s manpower, industrial 
relations, and social welfare programs. 
The Department and its International 
Labour Affairs Branch are planning and 
organizing Caanda’s part in the con- 
ference. 

The themes of the Ottawa conference 
are closely connected with the main pro- 
grams of the ILO in the field of technical 
assistance, which are directed toward 
the development and efficient use of 
human resources. The principal aim of 


the technical assistance program of the 
ILO is the creation of employment in 
the developing countries, and the or- 
ganization of training programs as part 
of general plans for economic develop- 
ment, or plans for the development of 
particular economic sections. 

The Latin American nations for many 
years have benefited from the work of 
the ILO, and Canada has made substan- 
tial contributions, both in money and by 
supplying expert manpower. Further as- 
sistance for Latin America will be one 
of the concerns of the conference. 


World-Wide Program 


The largest of the present activities of 
the ILO is the world-wide vocational 
training program, accompanied by a pro- 
gram of development of management 
and improvement of productivity. Of the 
main projects for which the ILO is re- 
sponsible within the United Nations De- 
velopment Program, 32 are in vocational 
and technical training; and 25 are in 
management development and produc- 
tivity improvement. 

For the benefit of delegates to the 
conference, a booklet has been prepared 
that gives information about conference 
arrangements and about services of vari- 
ous kinds both at the conference and in 
the city of Ottawa. Some notes on the 
Canadian form of government and about 
Ottawa and the surrounding district are 
included. 
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50) Years Ago 


A continuation of the advance in 


wages during August 1916 was reported 
jin the Lasour GAZETTE for September 
of that year, and details of some of the 
most important changes were given. 


“About 4,500 coal miners and coke 


oven hands in the Crow’s Nest Pass 





district in Alberta and British Columbia 
received an increase of 8 per cent in 


their wages. An increase of 15 per cent 
was granted to 260 shipbuilders at 


Quebec after a strike. The hours of 137 


boilermakers and iron shipbuilders at 
Esquimalt, B.C., were reduced from 54 
to 48 per week and their wages were 


slightly advanced. At the same place, the 
“hours of 130 blacksmiths, helpers, etc., 


and 50 machinists were similarly re- 


_ duced, as the result of a strike. 


“An increase in wages averaging from 
2 to 3 cents per hour was granted to 


men in the Canadian Pacific Railway 




















shops from Fort William to the Pacific 
coast. About 100 civic teamsters at 
Vancouver, B.C., were granted an in- 
crease of 35 cents a day. Employees of 


the Guelph Radial Railway received an 


increase of 1 cent per hour, bringing the 
minimum wage to 23 cents per hour... 
About 70 dock labourers at Vancouver 
were granted an advance from 25 to 30 
cents per hour for a day of nine hours, 
and 35 cents per hour overtime.” 


At a flour mill in Port Colborne, 
employing about 200 millers and labour- 


ers, the millers got an increase of $4 a 


week, which raised their wages from a 
range of $16 to $20 a week to a range 
of $20 to $24. For the labourers, the 
increase was from rates of 20 to 22% 
cents an hour to a range of from 273 
to 30 cents. 

The falling off of immigration to a 
trickle during the war was shown by 
figures published in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
These figures showed that the total im- 
migration to Canada during the period 
July 1, 1900 to March 31, 1916 was 
3,099,348. The total immigration for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1916 was 
48,437, and in the previous fiscal year 
it was 144,789. 
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The totals for the years immediately 
preceding the war were: 1910-11—311,- 
084; 1911-12—354,237; 1912-13—402,- 
432; 1913-14—384,867. The volume of 
immigration reached its peak in 1912-13. 

The Lasour GAZETTE reported that 
Swift & Co. had established a pension 
plan for their employees, of which there 
were estimated to be more than 2,000 at 
the various branches of the company in 
Canada. To start the plan, the company 
set up a fund of $2,000,000, with the 
intention of making further contribu- 
tions from time to time. The employees 
were not required to contribute. 

The fund was to be administered by a 
board of five members, who were to be 
officers or employees of the company. 
No pension was to be less than $240 or 
more than $5,000 a year. Employees 
with 25 years service who had reached 
the age of 60 years in the case of men, 
and 50 years in the case of women, 
might, at the discretion of the board, be 
pensioned. 

Men who had served for 25 years, on 
reaching the age of 65 and women with 
the same length of service, on reaching 
the age of 55, were to be entitled to a 
pension. Disabled employees with 15 or 
more years service might be pensioned. 
Employees who were 40 years of age on 
entering the company’s service were not 
eligible for a pension. 

The pensions of those who retired on 
account of age and long service were to 
be half the average salary for the five 
years preceding retirement. For those 
who retired on account of disability, the 
pension was to be 1% per cent of the 
average salary for the five years preced- 
ing retirement for each year of service. 
The widow and children of a pensioned 
employee were to receive half the pen- 
sion to which the employee was entitled 
at the time of his death. A pension 
might also be paid to the widow and 
dependants of an employee whose death 
occurred after he had been employed 
with the company for 15 years or more. 


From the Labour Gazette, September 1916 


Wages continue to advance during August 1916 with some reductions in hours 
Immigration in 1915-16 only 48,437 compared with 384,867 in 1913-14 


Farm labour was reported to be scarce 
in Eastern Canada, although most farm- 
ers managed to harvest their crops in 
good weather. Soldiers who were given 
furlough to work on farms “assisted 
materially in harvesting operations.” 

Owing to damage to the Western grain 
crop by rain, hail and rust, the demand 
for farm help was not as heavy as had 
been expected, and “the number of har- 
vesters sent from British Columbia, the 
United States and Eastern Canada was 
expected to be ample. Some 5,000 men 
went from British Columbia, between 
15,000 and 20,000 from Eastern 
Canada and several thousand from the 
United States. Wages averaged $2.50 per 
day, with higher rates obtaining in some 
instances.” 

Among recent legal decisions affecting 
labour, the GAZETTE reported the case 
of a labourer employed by the City of 
Montreal who had his feet frozen while 
clearing out a sewer trench, and who 
had sued the City for damages under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The day on which this happened was 
reported to have been one of the coldest 
during the winter, and the workmen had 
protested against being required to work. 
The foreman, however, had not only 
refused to let them stop work, but had 
threatened to discharge anyone who ob- 
jected to continuing. 

The result had been that the plaintiff 
in the case had had his feet so badly 
frozen that five toes of the left foot and 
half his right foot had had to be am- 
putated. He had sued the City for $517 
compensation, and the City had contest- 
ed the action, contending that as the 
injury the plaintiff had suffered was not 
the result of an accident, the action 
would not stand under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

The court awarded the plaintiff $117, 
which represented half the salary he had 
lost on account of the accident, and 
decided that the City must also pay him 
an annuity of $168.75, in quarterly in- 
stalments, for the rest of his life. The 
City was required to pay the costs of the 
action. 
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Labour Day Messages 


Labour's Place in Modern Society 


Claude Jodoin 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


Labour Day is a holiday that is enjoyed 
by most Canadians, but this need not 
detract from its purpose as a mark of 
recognition of the place of organized 
labour in modern so- 
ciety. Trade unions 
have devoted a ma- 
jor part of their 
efforts to obtaining 
for workers the right 
to leisure and to the 
secure enjoyment of 
the fruits of their 
labour. 

Nevertheless, par- 
ticularly this year, 
Labour Day must be a time for trade 
unionists to consolidate their forces, 
strengthen their ranks, and express their 


Jodoin 





collective views in a loud and clear 
voice. This is an occasion on which 
many observers of the labour scene 
make profound statements about the 
recognition of unions and the established 
place of organized labour; and this is 
often followed by the suggestion, at least 
by implication, that unions should soft- 
pedal some of their more vigorous ac- 
tivities. 

We cannot accept this kind of sugges- 
tion. Every single advance that labour 
has won over the years—and there have 
been many—has been the outcome of 
struggle; often, unfortunately, bitter 
struggle. This has been true of gains 
made in both collective bargaining and 
in the legislative field. But it would be 
highly dangerous to assume that because 


The Technological Revolution 


Charles Smith 


Chairman, Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


Labour Day 1966 finds the workers of 
the country embroiled in what has been 
designated the “technological revolution.” 
Much has been written and said about 
automation, mecha- 
nization, technology, 
or whatever name 
may be applied to 
changing work meth- 
ods and techniques; 
but the simple fact 
is that science is 
rapidly removing the 
drudgery of repeti- 
tive manual tasks by 
new work concepts 
in every field of production. 

Competition in world markets requires 
the utmost efficiency in production, and 
it is labour’s task in this technological 
revolution to protect the interests of the 
workers to the end that everyone may 
share in the great benefits that science is 
bestowing on the world. 
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Labour has never resisted change 
when efficiency was the goal, provided 
that proper safeguards were applied to 
protect the interests of those most vitally 
affected—the workers who are the ulti- 
mate producers of the nation’s wealth. 

Adaptation to new work methods re- 
quires constant consultation between un- 
ion and management if we are to pre- 
serve for our workers and their families 
the standard of living that has been at- 
tained through many years of struggle. 


Legislation Recommended 


The Canadian Railway Labour Ex- 
ecutives’ Association recognizes and 
commends the Minister of Labour for 
the strong support he has given to the 
recommendations contained in the report 
of Mr. Justice Freedman and his advoca- 
cy of joint consultation on a continuing 
basis to deal with present and future 
changes. We believe, however, that to 
give effect to the Freedman Report and 


we have made progress, the gains we 
have won will automatically remain. 

We have been going through a period 
in which there has been too much tend- 
ency to lull the labour movement into an 
atmosphere of satisfaction. The kind of 
attacks to which our movement is sub- 
jected are often far more subtle than 
they used to be; but they are there, and 
we must be prepared to meet them. 


Court Injunctions 


Recently we have seen the courts used 
to try to prevent workers from openly 
expressing support for fellow workers 
engaged in a struggle to break their way 
out of a substandard wage structure. 
Employers following a well beaten path 


Continued on page 513 


Labour Day messages by Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, Minister of Labour, and by 
Marcel Pepin, President, Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


to the expressed philosophy and_ policy 
of the Department of Labour on joint 
consultation, legislation is very necessary 
and must receive immediate attention. 
Adjusting to the provisions of the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, par- 
ticularly those relating to the hours of 
work, is, on the railways, a matter of 
some concern. Applications for defer- 
ment respecting low paid workers who 
work long hours in excess of those pro- 
vided in the Code have not been finalized, 
and this presents an opportunity for the 
exploitation of such workers to the detri- 
ment of regularly assigned employees. 
The National Legislative Committee 
of C.R.L.E.A. has long advocated a 
Labour Safety Code, and we appreciate 
the efforts of the Government in intro- 
ducing the Canada Labour (Safety) 
Code during the past session of 
Parliament. This will provide every em- 
ployee with the right to work under safe 


Continued on page 513 
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NEWS 


Longshoremen’s strike 


| A. strike of 4,250 longshoremen, 
which began on May 9 in the St. Law- 
rence River ports of Montreal, Trois- 
Rivieres and Quebec, was settled on 
June 14, when agreement was reached 
between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the International Long- 
-shoremen’s Association on a _ contract 
that gave the men a wage increase of 80 
cents an hour over a two-year period. 

_ The agreement also contained a guar- 
-antee that the size of work gangs would 
not be reduced for the duration of the 
-contract—that is, until January 1, 1968. 
Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour, announced on May 17; > the 
appointment of Judge Rene Lippe, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Maritime Transportation Unions, as 
a mediator in the dispute. Before settle- 
ment was reached five cabinet ministers 
had taken part in the discussions: Mr. 
Nicholson; Hon. J. W.  Pickersgill, 
‘Minister of Transport; Hon. C. H. 
Drury, Minister of Industry; Hon. Guy 
Favreau, President of the Queen’s Privy 
Council; and Hon. Allan MacEachen, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, also worked with the media- 
‘tor in trying to bring about a settlement. 
At the last moment Prime Minister Pear- 
son also intervened. 

The question of the size of work 
gangs was one of the main obstacles to a 
‘settlement of the dispute. The shipping 
firms had planned to reduce the size of 
gangs to 16 men from 18, and it had 
been estimated that this would have 
wiped out about 600 jobs. The union 
strongly opposed the reduction. 












‘Increased Productivity 


In the final settlement, however, al- 
though the Shipping Federation of 
Canada agreed to shelve the proposal 
until the end of 1967, it insisted that 
there should be some assurance of in- 
creased productivity if it agreed to the 
_ wage increases fixed in the contract that 
_ was finally signed. It was for this reason 
that part of the increases were expressly 
| stated in the agreement to be “com- 
pensation for improvements in produc- 
tivity.” 

According to a statement made by the 
Minister of Labour in the House of 
Commons on July 11, the paragraphs of 
the agreement relating to wages read: 


1. Each employee will receive 40 cents 
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BRIEFS 





ends—with reservations 


for every hour worked as of January 1, 
1966, made up as follows: 

20 cents increase per man-hour 
worked retroactive to January 1, 1966, 
effective up to, but not including the day 
work resumes, and 20 cents per man- 
hour worked retroactive to January 1, 
1966, effective up to, but not including 
the day work resumes, in compensation 
for improvements in productivity. 

From date of resumption of work, the 
above increases shall be applied on over- 
time as well. 


2. An additional 15 cents per hour 
increase in wages to be effective January 
1, 1967: and a further 25 cents per hour 
increase in wages to be effective on May 
1, 1967 also in compensation for im- 
provements in productivity. These in- 
creases shall be applied on overtime as 
well. 

The Minister pointed out that the last 
sentence of Para. 1 meant that there 
would be no increase on overtime before 
the date of resumption of work. 


Size of Work Crews 


Regarding the dispute about the size 
of work crews, the mediator proposed 
that an industrial inquiry commission 
should be set up immediately to look 
into the matter of productivity and relat- 
ed matters, that it should report before 
the end of this year, and that these 
matters should be subjects for inclusion 
in a contract to be negotiated for 1967- 
68 or possibly 1967, 1968 and 1969. 

This proposal was submitted to a mass 
meeting of the union members affected 
on May 25. It was not recommended by 
union leaders, however, and the meeting 
rejected it. 

The negotiations continued until June 
11, when Mr. Nicholson told the House 
at a meeting at which Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, was present: “Not only I but 
my colleague the Minister of Tran- 
sport—at least the two of us—said, ‘It 
looks as if there might be a solution if 
we were to establish a commission, and 
agree that its findings might be made 
binding on these two points’. 


CLC Opposition 


“The president of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress said that the Congress 
was opposed to compulsory arbitration. 
The spokesman for the longshoremen’s 


association, their solicitor or legal advis- 
er, said that they were opposed—obvi- 
ously there had been a change of heart 
in the intervening two weeks—to com- 
pulsory arbitration. He also said, ‘But if 
the Government does set up a commis- 
sion, and the Government is prepared to 
take the responsibility to make _ its 
findings binding, we will obey the law’.” 


At a later meeting with the representa- 
tives of the Shipping Federation, Mr. 
Nicholson said that the representatives 
“insisted that an agreement be reached 
for the re-organization of longshore- 
men’s gangs, new types of slings, and 
other changes that might result in in- 
creased productivity. Eventually they did 
agree that if the Government would take 
the responsibility for setting up the com- 
mission, and agree to pass legislation, 
they would acquiesce in such a course, 
and would agree to the second payment 
of 40 cents in 1967; 15 cents was to be 
paid on January 1 and 25 cents later in 
the year when the recommendations of 
the commission were implemented.” 


On the evening of June 11, the 
Minister continued, “We spent several 
hours with the longshoremen discussing 
the matter. We explained to them that 
we had been able to convince the 
Shipping Federation that, if they could 
not agree, the sensible way to settle this 
matter was to refer it to the commission 
whose findings on these two or three 
points would be made binding by legisla- 
tion. 

“TI wish to assure this House that there 
is not the slightest doubt that this point 
was made clear to every longshoreman 
present at that meeting, including their 
lawyer. We were questioned about it 
back and forth over a period of several 
hours.” 

A bill framed to give effect to the 
Government’s undertaking in this matter 
was introduced in Parliament by the 
Minister of Labour on June 29, and 
given first reading. After discussion ex- 
tending over more than one sitting and 
considerable opposition, the bill was giv- 
en second reading on July 14. 

The day after the bill passed second 
reading, the International Longshore- 
men’s Association announced its inten- 
tion of contesting in the courts the legal- 
ity of federal compulsory arbitration 
legislation dictating the size of work 
crews. It also said that its members were 
ready to strike on the issue. 
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Leadership training students studying in Canada 





Students studying in Canada under 
Labour Leadership Training Program 
No. 2 were the guests of the Department 
of Labour for a short time in the middle 
of July. 

At an informal meeting, John Main- 
waring, Director of the International 
Labour Affairs Branch of the Depart- 





Airline strike averted 


An east coast strike involving Air 
Canada and the Sales Employees’ As- 
sociation of Air Canada (Ind.), was re- 
solved June 15 before it could spread to 
other parts of the country. 

The 1,453 passenger agents and 
switchboard and communications’ opera- 
tors had threatened to strike at midnight 
local times across Canada. In _ the 
Maritimes, employees had left their jobs 
an hour before the agreement was an- 
nounced in Montreal, and pickets were 
set up in Newfoundland one and a half 
hours before the deadlines were reached 
in Quebec and Ontario. 

The agreement was ratified by union 
members in spite of some 200 protests 
and requests for the resignation of 
President Robert Dye. 

The union was seeking a 20-per-cent 
wage increase over two years, and the 
company’s last previous offer of a 15- 
per-cent increase over two and a half 
years was rejected in a 1,201 to 252 
vote. The accepted offer is similar except 
that it is spread over 26 months instead 
of 30. Under terms of the agreement, 
Air Canada will pay an 8-per-cent wage 
increase retroactive to June 1, the start 
of the new contract. After 12 months, 
another increase of 7-per-cent will be 
paid for a 14-month period. 
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ment, gave the students a general outline 
of the work of the Department. K. P. 
DeWitt, Chief, Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, described the 
Department’s conciliation and arbitration 
services, and the activities of his section 
in promoting labour-management co- 
operation. Philip Cohen, Analysis 
Division, Economics and _ Research 
Branch, gave a brief description of the 
research programs and other work being 
carried out by that Branch of the De- 
partment. 

The students visited the local office of 
the National Employment Service, where 
they had a chance to study at first hand 
the work and methods of the NES. 

Labour Leadership Training Program 
No. 2 is being conducted jointly by the 
Canadian Labour Congress and _ the 
External Aid Office, and is _ being 
financed by the latter. The students, 28 
of whom are taking part in the course, 
are all trade unionists, and they come 
from various part of the world includ- 
ing: Brunei (Borneo), Ceylon, Guyana, 
Hong Kong, Malaysia, Mauritius, Ni- 
geria, Korea, Sierra Leone, Singapore, 
and the West Indian islands of Bar- 
badoes, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat 
and Trinidad. 

The program lasts for five months. 
The students were using Ottawa as a 
base, and are to spend two months there, 
one at the beginning of the course and 
one at the end. Two weeks were being 
spent in a study of co-operatives and 
trade unions, and another two weeks in 
a study of technical and vocational train- 
ing. While outside Ottawa, the party was 
divided into four groups, each of which 
was to tour a different part of the coun- 
try. 


Alcan agreement 
a “first” for North America 


A labour agreement considered as “a 
first in North America” was signed July 
15 with the Aluminum Company of 
Canada in Kingston. The agreement, 
which took months of negotiation, elimi- 
nates hourly-based wages and calls for a 
weekly wage equal to 40 times the old 
hourly wage, with overtime still to be 
paid on time worked in excess of 40 
hours a week. 

Also unique in Canadian labour 
negotiations was the fact that the two 
unions, Local 343 of the Steelworkers, 
and Local 54 of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (CLC) bargained together for 
a single contract. 

Wage increases ranging from 22 cents 
to 57 cents an hour will be provided 
over a two-year period retroactive to 
May 18. 


Joseph Connolly dies at 60 


Joseph Connolly, 60, General Or- 
ganizer in Canada for the United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting In- 
dustry of the United States and Canada 
since 1946, died in Toronto on July 18 
after a short illness. 

Mr. Connolly was born in Scotland, 
and his parents emigrated to Canada a 
few months later. He began work as a 
plumbing apprentice with the Purdy 
Mensell Co. of Toronto in 1926. He 
joined Local 46 of the plumbers’ union 
in 1928, and was soon elected to office 
in the union. He was elected president of 
the local in 1937, and he also took over 
the office of secretary-treasurer in 1941. 
From 1937 to 1945, in addition, he 
served as president of the Ontario Pipe 
Trades Council. 

In 1945, he was appointed special 
representative of the United Association; 
and in the following year, at the union’s 
convention in Atlantic City, he was 
elected General Organizer for Canada. 
He was re-elected to the position in 
1951, 1956 and 1961. 

Mr. Connolly had often served as 
chairman of the resolutions committee at 
conventions of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. He has also been a Congress} 
delegate to the ILO conference, and a: 
fraternal delegate from the CLC to the 
British Trades Union Congress. He had 
been a director of the board of Polymer | 
Corporation as a representative of la- 
bour since 1962, and also served as a 
member of the negotiating committee of | 
Division No. 4 (Canadian), Railway. 
Employees’ Department, AFL-CIO. 
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CLRB revises Rules of Procedure 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
has revised its Rules of Procedure with 
respect to the payments that must be 
made by members of trade unions in 
order to be considered by the Board to 
be union members in good standing for 
purposes of the certification of trade 
unions as bargaining agents pursuant to 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


The new Rule provides that each 
trade union member shall, on his own 
behalf, have paid at least $2.00 as union 
dues for or within the prescribed period 
of some three to four months prior to 
the date of the application for certifica- 
tion. 

A further section of the new Rule, 
designed to cover newly-organized mem- 

bers of unions, provides that members 
who have joined the union within a 
similar period of three to four months 
shall on their own behalf have paid on 
account of the union application or ad- 
mission fee an amount of at least $2.00. 
_ Finally, the Order in Council embody- 
ing the Rule change, as published in The 
Canada Gazette on July 13, 1966, pro- 
vides that notwithstanding the revisions, 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 
may, in respect of applications for cer- 
tification filed within two months from 
July 13, deem a person who would 
qualify under the old membership Rule 
to be a member in good standing. This 
saving clause is intended to provide a 
period of time within which trade unions 
may adjust their organizing practices and 
procedures in the event that they have 
established monthly dues or admission 
fees at an amount that is less than $2.00; 
or, in the case of certain trade unions, 
may have reduced the amount of their 
regular dues or admission fees to an 
amount less than $2.00 for the purpose 
of an organizing campaign or for some 
other reason. 

The effect of the amended Rule relat- 
ing to trade union membership in good 
standing is that all unions are placed on 
an equal basis with respect to the collec- 
tion of amounts of initiation fees and 
dues in seeking certification as bargain- 
ing agents of units of employees within 

federal jurisdiction. Notwithstanding a 
union’s constitutional provisions, the 
_ payment of $2.00 within the prescribed 
period of time will establish membership 
in good standing for the purposes of an 
application for certification. 

Under the original Rule, the amounts 
of fees or dues necessary to establish 
membership in good standing were based 
on the amounts specified in the constitu- 
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tions and by-laws of the unions. Such 
amounts varied widely and in some cases 
the provisions of the constitutions and 
by-laws were conflicting and uncertain. 
The amended Rule, therefore, will in 
addition make for more _ expeditious 
processing of applications for certifica- 
tion in the federal area of jurisdiction. 

The amended text of Rule 15 of the 
Board’s Rules of Procedure follows, 
with the amended parts in italics: 


Member in Good Standing 


15. For the purposes of section 7 of 
the Act, a member in good standing 
of a trade union shall be deemed by 
the Board to be a person who, in the 
opinion of the Board, is at the date of 
the application for certification 

(a) a member of the union; and 

(b) has, on his own behalf, paid at 
least two dollars as union dues for or 
within the period commencing on the 
first day of the third month preceding 
the calendar month in which the ap- 
plication is made and ending on the 
date of the application; or 

(c) where he has joined the union 
within the period mentioned in para- 
graph (b) has, on his own behalf, 
paid on account of the union applica- 
tion or admission fee an amount of at 
least two dollars. 


(2) Notwithstanding subsection (1), 
the Board may, in respect of applica- 
tions for certification filed within two 
months from the day of publication 
of this section in The Canada Gazette, 
deem a person who would qualify as 
a member in good standing of a trade 
union under section 15 of the said 
Rules as it stood before the enactment 
of this section, to be a member in 
good standing of a trade union. 


CLC Commission will study 


Donald MacDonald of Ottawa, Na- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, was chosen 
July 8 to head a newly-formed Consti- 
tution and Structure Commission to 
study the Canadian labour movement. 
The announcement was made by Pres- 
ident Claude Jodoin at the recent na- 
tional CLC convention (L.G., June, p. 
280). 

Other persons named as members of 
the commission were William Ladyman 
of Toronto, an Executive Vice-President 
of the CLC and General Vice-President 


PARLIAMENT 


Proceedings in July 


‘““A measure to authorize the payment 
of contributions by Canada toward the 
cost of insured medical care services 
incurred by provinces pursuant to pro- 
vincial medical care insurance plans” 
was introduced by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, and after 
consideration in committee was given first 
reading as Bill C-227 on July 12 (Han- 
sard, p. 7606). 

During the debate on the second read- 
ing of Bill C-215, the Minister of Labour 
gave the House a detailed explanation of 
the events that took place during negotia- 
tion of the settlement of the longshore- 
men’s strike at the ports of Montreal, 
Trois-Riviéres and Quebec; and the agree- 
ment that had been reached at that time 
regarding the enactment of legislation to 
enforce the findings of an industrial in- 
quiry commission to be appointed to 
enquire into the reorganization of long- 
shoremen’s gangs and other changes that 
might result in increased productivity 
(p. 7518). The bill passed second and 
third reading on July 14 after lengthy 
debate (pp. 7722, 7726). 

The Government’s intention to in- 
troduce—when the House reconvenes in 
the autumn—a program that would guar- 
antee a minimum monthly income of 
$105 to old age security recipients, was 
announced by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare in the House on 
July 14 (p. 7651). The Minister said that 
the annual cost to the treasury of such a 
program at the beginning would be in 
the neighbourhood of $225,000,000, and 
that the revenue measures that would be 
needed to meet this burden were being 
considered. 


Canadian labour movement 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; three Regional 
Vice-Presidents of the CLC—Larry 
Sefton, Toronto, District Director of the 
United Steelworkers, Robert Smeal, 
Vancouver, Business Manager of the 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association, and William Smith, Ottawa, 
President of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers; Fred Dowling, Toronto, Cana- 
dian Vice-President of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers; and Gérard Rancourt, 
Montreal, General Secretary of the Que- 
bec Federation of Labour. 
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International Labour Organization 


Part Ill 


Texts of Conventions and Recommendations 
At 50th International Labour Conference 


Text of the Convention Concerning 
Fishermen’s Certificates of Competency 


The General Conference of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by 
the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having 
met in its Fiftieth Session on 1 June 
1966, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to 
fishermen’s certificates of com- 
petency, which is included in the 
sixth item on the agenda of the ses- 
sion, and 

Noting the provisions of the Officers’ 
Competency Certificates Conven- 
tion, 1936, which provides that no 
person shall be engaged to perform 
or shall perform on board any ves- 
sel to which it applies the duties of 
master or skipper, navigating officer 
in charge of a watch, chief engi- 
neer, or engineer officer in charge 
of a watch, unless he holds a certifi- 
cate of competency to perform such 
duties issued or approved by the 
public authority of the territory 
where the vessel is registered, and 


Considering that experience has 
shown that further international 
standards specifying minimum re- 
quirements for certificates of 
competency for service in fishing 
vessels are desirable, and 

Having determined that these stand- 
ards shall take the form of an inter- 
national Convention, 

adopts this 21st day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six 
the following Convention, which may be 
cited as the Fishermen’s Competency 
Certificates Convention, 1966: 


ParT I. SCOPE AND DEFINITIONS 
Article ] 


For the purposes of this Convention, 
the term “fishing vessel” includes all 
ships and boats, of any nature whatsoev- 
er, whether publicly or privately owned, 
which are engaged in maritime fishing in 
salt waters and are registered in a terri- 
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tory for which the Convention is in 
force, with the exception of— 


(a) ships and boats of less than 25 gross 
registered tons; 


(b) ships and boats engaged in whaling 
or similar pursuits; 


(c) ships and boats engaged in fishing 
for sport or recreation; and 


(d) fishery research and fishery protec- 
tion vessels. 
Article 2 


The competent authority may, after 
consultation with the fishing vessel own- 
ers’ and fishermen’s organizations, where 
such exist, exempt from this Convention 
fishing vessels engaged in inshore fishing, 
as defined by national laws and regula- 
tions. 

Article 3 


For the purpose of this Convention, 
the following terms have the meanings 
hereby assigned to them: 


(a) skipper: any person having com- 
mand or charge of a fishing vessel; 


(5) mate: any person exercising subor- 
dinate command of a fishing vessel, 
including any person, other than a 
pilot, liable at any time to be in 
charge of the navigation of such a 
vessel; and 


(c) engineer: any person permanently 
responsible for the mechanical propul- 
sion of a fishing vessel. 


ParT II. CERTIFICATION 
Article 4 


Each Member which ratifies this 
Convention shall establish standards of 
qualification for certificates of competen- 
cy entitling a person to perform the 
duties of skipper, mate or engineer on 
board a fishing vessel. 


Article 5 


1. All fishing vessels to which this 
Convention applies shall be required to 
carry a certificated skipper. 

2. All fishing vessels over 100 gross 
registered tons engaged in operations 
and areas to be defined by national laws 
or regulations shall be required to carry 
a certificated mate. 


3. All fishing vessels with an engine 
power above a level to be determined by 
the competent authority, after consulta- 
tion with the fishing vessel owners’ and 
fishermen’s organizations, where such ex- 
ist, shall be required to carry a certificat- 
ed engineer: Provided that the skipper 
or mate of a fishing vessel may act as 
engineer in appropriate cases and on 
condition that he also holds an engi- 
neer’s certificate. 


4. The certificates of skippers, mates 
or engineers may be full or limited, 
according to the size, type, and nature 
and area of operations of the fishing 
vessel, as determined by national laws or 
regulations. 


5. The competent authority may in 
individual cases permit a fishing vessel to 
put to sea without the full complement 
of certificated personnel if it is satisfied 
that no suitable substitutes are available 
and that, having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it is safe to 
allow the vessel to put to sea. 


Article 6 


1. The minimum age prescribed by 
national laws or regulations for the issue 
of a certificate of competency shall be 
not less than— 


(a) 20 years in the case of a skipper; 
(b) 19 years in the case of a mate; and 
(c) 20 years in the case of an engineer. 


2. For the purpose of service as a 
skipper or mate in a fishing vessel en- 
gaged in inshore fishing and for the 
purpose of service as an engineer in 
small fishing vessels with an engine pow- 
er below a level to be determined by the 
competent authority after consultation 
with the fishing vessel owners’ and 
fishermen’s organizations, where such ex- 
ist, the minimum age may be fixed at 18 
years. 

Article 7 


The minimum professional experience 
prescribed by national laws or regula- 
tions for the issue of a mate’s certificate 
of competency shall be not less than 
three years’ sea service engaged in deck 
duties. 
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Article 8 


1. The minimum professional experi- 
ence prescribed by national laws or regu- 
lations for the issue of a skipper’s certifi- 
cate of competency shall be not less than 
four years’ sea service engaged in deck 
duties. 

2. The competent authority may, after 
consultation with the fishing vessel own- 
ers’ and fishermen’s organizations, where 
such exist, require a part of this period 
to be served as a certificated mate; 
where national laws or regulations pro- 
vide for the issue of different grades of 
certificates of competency, full and limit- 
ed, to skippers of fishing vessels, the 
nature of the qualifying service as a 
certificated mate or the type of certifi- 
cate held while performing such qualify- 
ing service may vary accordingly. 


Article 9 
1. The minimum professional experi- 


ence prescribed by national laws or regu- 


lations for the issue of an engineer’s 
certificate of competency shall be not 
less than three years’ sea service in the 
engine-room. 

2. In the case of a certificated skipper 


or mate a shorter qualifying period of 
sea service may be prescribed. 


tent authority may, 
with the fishing vessel 
- fishermen’s organizations, where such ex- 








3. In the case of the small fishing 
vessels referred to in Article 6, para- 
graph 2, of this Convention the compe- 
after consultation 
owners’ and 


ist, prescribe a qualifying period of sea 


- service of 12 months. 


4. Work in an engineering workshop 
may be regarded as equivalent to sea 


service for part of the qualifying periods 


provided for in paragraphs 1 to 3 of this 


_ Article. 

Article 10 
In respect of persons who have 
successfully completed an approved 


training course, the periods of sea serv- 
ice required in virtue of Articles 7, 8 
and 9 of this Convention may be re- 
duced by the period of training, but in 
no case by more than 12 months. 


Part IIT. EXAMINATIONS 
Article 11 


In the examinations organized and su- 
pervised by the competent authority for 
the purpose of testing whether candi- 
dates for competency certificates possess 
the qualifications necessary for perform- 
ing the corresponding duties, the candi- 
dates shall be required to show knowl- 
edge, appropriate to the categories and 
grades of certificates, of such subjects 
as— 

(a) in the case of skippers and mates— 
(i) general nautical subjects, in- 
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cluding seamanship, shiphandling 
and safety of life at sea, and a 
proper knowledge of the Interna- 
tional Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions at Sea; 

(ii) practical navigation, including 
the use of electronic and me- 
chanical aids to navigation; and 
(iii) safe working practices, includ- 
ing safety in the handling of fishing 
gear. 

(b) in the case of engineers— 

(i) theory, operation, maintenance 
and repair of steam or internal 
combustion engines and_ related 
auxiliary equipment; 

(ii) operation, maintenance and re- 
pair of refrigeration systems, 
pumps, deck winches and other me- 
chanical equipment of fishing ves- 
sels, including the effects on stabili- 
ty; 
(iii) principles of shipboard electric 
power installations, and mainte- 
nance and repair of the electrical 
machinery and equipment of fishing 
vessels; and 
(iv) engineering safety precautions 
and emergency procedures, includ- 
ing the use of life-saving and fire- 
fighting appliances. 


Article 12 


The examinations for certificates of 
skippers and mates referred to in Article 
11, clause (a), of this Convention may 
also cover the following subjects: 

(a) fishing techniques, including where 
appropriate the operation of elec- 
tronic fish-finding devices, and the 
operation, maintenance and repair 
of fishing-gear; and 

(b) stowage, cleaning and processing of 
fish on board. 


Article 13 


During a period of three years from 
the date of the coming into force of 
national laws or regulations giving effect 
to the provisions of this Convention, 
competency certificates may be issued to 
persons who have not passed an exami- 
nation referred to in Articles 11 and 12 
of this Convention, but who have in fact 
had sufficient practical experience of the 
duties corresponding to the certificate in 
question and have no record of any 
serious technical error against them. 


Part IV. ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 
Article 14 

1. Each Member shall ensure the en- 
forcement of national laws or regula- 
tions giving effect to the provisions of 
this Convention by an efficient system of 
inspection. 

2. National laws or regulations giving 
effect to the provisions of this Conven- 


tion shall provide for the cases in which 
the authorities of a Member may detain 
vessels registered in its territory on ac- 
count of a breach of these laws or 
regulations. 


Article 15 


1. National laws or regulations giving 
effect to the provisions of this Conven- 
tion shall prescribe penalties or discipli- 
nary measures for cases in which these 
laws or regulations are not respected. 

2. In particular, such penalties or dis- 
ciplinary measures shall be prescribed 
for cases in which— 

(a) a fishing vessel owner or his agent, 
or a skipper, has engaged a person not 
certificated as required; and 

(b) a person has obtained by fraud or 
forged documents an engagement to 
perform duties requiring certification 
without holding the requisite certifi- 
cate. 


ParT V. FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 16 


The formal ratifications of this Con- 
vention shall be communicated to the 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Office for registration. 


Article 17 


1. This Convention shall be binding 
only upon those Members of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization whose 
ratifications have been registered with 
the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve 
months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members have been 
registered with the Director-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall 
come into force for any Member twelve 
months after the date on which its 
ratification has been registered. 


Article 18 


1. A Member which has ratified this 
Convention may denounce it after the 
expiration of ten years from the date on 
which the Convention first comes into 
force, by an act communicated to the 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Office for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified 
this Convention and which does not, 
within the year following the expiration 
of the period of ten years mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, exercise the 
right of denunciation provided for in this 
Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this Convention at the expiration 
of each period of ten years under the 
terms provided for in this Article. 
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Article 19 


1. The Director-General of the In- 
ternational Labour Office shall notify all 
Members of the International Labour 
Organization of the registration of all 
ratifications and denunciations com- 
municated to him by the Members of 
the Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the 
second ratification communicated to 
him, the Director-General shall draw the 
attention of the Members of the Or- 
ganization to the date upon which the 
Convention will come into force. 


Article 20 


The Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall communi- 
cate to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for registration in ac- 
cordance with Article 102 of the Charter 
of the United Nations full particulars of 
all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the 
provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 2] 


At such times as it may consider 
necessary the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office shall pre- 
sent to the General Conference a report 
on the working of this Convention and 
shall examine the desirability of placing 
on the agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 

Article 22 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new 
Convention revising this Convention in 
whole or in part, then, unless the new 
Convention otherwise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of 
the new revising Convention shall ipso 
jure involve the immediate denuncia- 
tion of this Convention, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of Article 18 above, 
if and when the new revising Con- 
vention shall have come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new 
revising Convention comes into force 
this Convention shall cease to be open 
to ratification by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case 
remain in force in its actual form and 
content for those Members which have 
ratified it but have not ratified the revis- 
ing Convention. 


Article 23 


The English and French versions of 
the text of this Convention are equally 
authoritative. 
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Text of the Convention Concerning 
Accommodation on Board Fishing 
Vessels 


The General Conference of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by 
the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having 
met in its Fiftieth Session on 1 June 
1966, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to ac- 
commodation on board fishing ves- 
sels, which is included in the sixth 
item on the agenda of the session, 
and 

Having determined that these propos- 
als shall take the form of an inter- 
national Convention, 


adopts this 21st day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six 
the following Convention, which may be 
cited as the Accommodation of Crews 
(Fishermen) Convention, 1966: 


PaRT I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 1 

1. This Convention applies to all sea- 
going mechanically propelled ships and 
boats of any nature whatsoever, whether 
publicly or privately owned, which are 
engaged in maritime fishing in salt wa- 
ters and are registered in a territory for 
which this Convention is in force. 

2. National laws or regulations shall 
determine when ships and boats are to 
be regarded as sea-going for the purpose 
of this Convention. 

3. This Convention does not apply to 
ships and boats of less than 75 tons: 
Provided that the Convention shall be 
applied to ships and boats of between 25 
and 75 tons where the competent au- 
thority determines, after consultation 
with the fishing-vessel owners’ and 
fishermen’s organizations where such ex- 
ist, that this is reasonable and practica- 
ble. 

4. The competent authority may, after 
consultation with the fishing-vessel own- 
ers’ and fishermen’s organizations where 
such exist, use length instead of tonnage 
as a parameter for the purposes of this 
Convention, in which event the Con- 
vention does not apply to ships and 
boats of less than 80 feet (24.4 metres) 
in length: Provided that the Convention 
shall be applied to ships and boats of 
between 45 and 80 feet (13.7 and 24.4 
metres) in length where the competent 
authority determines, after consultation 
with the fishing-vessel owners’ and 
fishermen’s organizations where such ex- 
ist, that this is reasonable and practicable. 


5. This Convention does not apply 

to— 

(a) ships and boats normally employed 
in fishing for sport or recreation; 

(b) ships and boats primarily propelled 
by sail but having auxiliary engines; 

(c) ships and boats engaged in whaling 
or similar pursuits; and 

(d) fishery research and fishery protec- 
tion vessels. 


6. The following provisions of this 
Convention do not apply to vessels 
which normally remain away from their 
home ports for periods of less than 36 
hours and in which the crew does not 
live permanently on board when in port: 
(a) Article 9, paragraph 4; 

(b) Article 10; 
(c) Article 11; 
(d) Article 12; 
(e) Article 13, paragraph 1; 
(f) Article 14; 
(g) Article 16: 


Provided that in such vessels adequate 
sanitary installations as well as messing 
and cooking facilities and accommoda- 
tion for resting shall be provided. 


7. The provisions of Part III of this 
Convention may be varied in the case of 
any vessel if the competent authority is 
satisfied, after consultation with the 
fishing-vessel owners’ and fishermen’s or- 
ganizations where such exist, that the 
variations to be made provide corre- 
sponding advantages as a result of which 
the over-all conditions are no less favour- 
able than those that would result from 
the full application of the provisions of 
the Convention; particulars of all such 
variations shall be communicated by the 
Member to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, who shall 
notify the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. 


Article 2 
In this Convention— 

(a) the term “fishing vessel” or “vessel” 
means a ship or boat to which the 
Convention applies; 

(b) the term “tons” means gross regis- 
tered tons; 

(c) the term “length” means the length 
measured from the fore part of the 
stem on the line of the forecastle deck 
to the after side of the head of the 
sternpost, or to the foreside of the 
rudderstock where no sternpost exists; 

(d) the term “officer” means a person 
other than a skipper ranked as an 
officer by national laws or regulations 
or, in the absence of any relevant laws 
or regulations, by collective agreement 
or custom; 

(e) the term “rating” means a member 
of the crew other than an officer; 
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Convention is in 


(f) the term “crew accommodation” in- 
cludes such sleeping rooms, mess 
rooms and sanitary accommodation as 
are provided for the use of the crew; 

(g) the term “prescribed” means _pre- 
scribed by national laws or regula- 
tions, or by the competent authority; 

(h) the term “approved” means ap- 
proved by the competent authority; 

(i) the term “re-registered” means re- 
registered on the occasion of a si- 
multaneous change in the territory of 
registration and in the ownership of 
the vessel. 

Article 3 
1. Each Member for which _ this 
force undertakes to 
maintain in force laws or regulations 
which ensure the application of the 


_ provisions of Parts II, II and IV of this 








— Convention. 


2. The laws or regulations shall— 

(a) require the competent authority to 
bring them to the notice of all persons 
concerned; 

(b) define the persons responsible for 
compliance therewith; 


| (c) provide for the maintenance of a 


system of inspection adequate to en- 
sure effective enforcement; 


| (d) prescribe adequate penalties for any 


violation thereof; 

(e) require the competent authority to 
consult periodically the fishing-vessel 
owners’ and fishermen’s organizations, 
where such exist, in regard to the 
framing of regulations, and to collabo- 
rate so far as practicable with such 
parties in the administration thereof. 


Part IJ. PLANNING AND CONTROL OF 
CREW ACCOMMODATION 
Article 4 
Before the construction of a fishing 


vessel is begun, and before the crew 


accommodation of an existing vessel is 


substantially altered or reconstructed, 


detailed plans of, and information con- 
cerning, the accommodation shall be 
submitted to the competent authority for 
approval. 


Article 5 
1. On every occasion when— 

(a) a fishing vessel is registered or 
re-registered, 

(b) the crew accommodation of a 
vessel has been substantially altered or 
reconstructed, or 

(c) complaint that the crew accommo- 
dation is not in compliance with the 
terms of this Convention has been 
made to the competent authority, in 
the prescribed manner and in time to 
prevent any delay to the vessel, by a 
recognized fishermen’s organization 
representing all or part of the crew or 
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by a prescribed number or proportion 
of the members of the crew of the 
vessel, 


the competent authority shall inspect the 
vessel and satisfy itself that the crew 
accommodation complies with the re- 
quirements of the laws and regulations. 


2. Periodical inspections may be held 
at the discretion of the competent au- 
thority. 


ParT III. CREw ACCOMMODATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Article 6 


1. The location, means of access, 
structure and arrangement of crew ac- 
commodation in relation to other spaces 
shall be such as to ensure adequate 
security, protection against weather and 
sea and insulation from heat or cold, 
undue noise or effluvia from other 
spaces. 


2. Emergency escapes shall be provid- 
ed from all crew accommodation spaces 
as necessary. 


3. Every effort shall be made to ex- 
clude direct openings into sleeping 
rooms from fish holds and fish meal 
rooms, from spaces for machinery, from 
galleys, lamp and paint rooms or from 
engine, deck and other bulk store rooms, 
drying rooms, communal wash places or 
water closets. That part of the bulkhead 
separating such places from sleeping 
rooms and external bulkheads shall be 
efficiently constructed of steel or other 
approved substance and shall be water- 
tight and gastight. 

4. External bulkheads of sleeping 
rooms and mess rooms shall be ade- 
quately insulated. All machinery casings 
and all boundary bulkheads of galleys 
and other spaces in which heat is pro- 
duced shall be adequately insulated when 
there is a possibility of resulting heat 
effects in adjoining accommodation or 
passageways. Care shall also be taken to 
provide protection from heat effects of 
steam and/or hot water service pipes. 

5. Internal bulkheads shall be of ap- 
proved material which is not likely to 
harbour vermin. 

6. Sleeping rooms, mess rooms, rec- 
reation rooms and passageways in the 
crew accommodation space shall be ade- 
quately insulated to prevent condensa- 
tion or overheating. 

7. Main steam and exhaust pipes for 
winches and similar gear shall, whenever 
technically possible, not pass through 
crew accommodation or through pas- 
sageways leading to crew accommoda- 
tion; where they do pass through such 
accommodation or passageways they 
shall be adequately insulated and en- 
cased. 


8. Inside panelling or sheeting shall be 
of material with a surface easily kept 
clean. Tongued and grooved boarding or 
any other form of construction likely to 
harbour vermin shall not be used. 


9. The competent authority shall de- 
cide to what extent fire prevention or fire 
retarding measures shall be required to 
be taken in the construction of the ac- 
commodation. 

10. The wall surface and deckheads in 
sleeping rooms and mess rooms shall be 
easily kept clean and, if painted, shall be 
light in colour; lime wash must not be 
used. 

11. The wall surfaces shall be renewed 
or restored as necessary. 

12. The decks in all crew accommoda- 
tion shall be of approved material and 
construction and shall provide a surface 
impervious to damp and easily kept 
clean. 

13. Overhead exposed decks over crew 
accommodation shall be sheathed with 
wood or equivalent insulation. 

14. Where the floorings are of compo- 
sition the joinings with sides shall be 
rounded to avoid crevices. 


15. Sufficient drainage shall be pro- 
vided. 

16. All practicable measures shall be 
taken to protect crew accommodation 
against the admission of flies and other 
insects. 

Article 7 

1. Sleeping rooms and mess rooms 
shall be adequately ventilated. 

2. The system of ventilation shall be 
controlled so as to maintain the air in a 
satisfactory condition and to ensure a 
sufficiency of air movement in all condi- 
tions of weather and climate. 

3. Vessels regularly engaged on voy- 
ages in the tropics and other areas with 
similar climatic conditions shall, as re- 
quired by such conditions, be equipped 
both with mechanical means of ventila- 
tion and with electric fans: Provided 
that one only of these means need be 
adopted in spaces where this ensures 
satisfactory ventilation. 

4. Vessels engaged elsewhere shall be 
equipped either with mechanical means 
of ventilation or with electric fans. The 
competent authority may exempt vessels 
normally employed in the cold waters of 
the northern or southern hemispheres 
from this requirement. 

5. Power for the operation of the aids 
to ventilation required by paragraphs 3 
and 4 of this Article shall, when practi- 
cable, be available at all times when the 
crew is living or working on board and 
conditions so require. 
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Article 8 


1. An adequate system of heating the 
crew accommodation shall be provided 
as required by climatic conditions. 

2. The heating system shall, when 
practicable, be in operation at all times 
when the crew is living or working on 
board and conditions so require. 

3. Heating by means of open fires 
shall be prohibited. 

4. The heating system shall be capable 
of maintaining the temperature in crew 
accommodation at a satisfactory level 
under normal conditions of weather and 
climate likely to be met with on service; 
the competent authority shall prescribe 
the standard to be provided. 

5. Radiators and other heating ap- 
paratus shall be so placed and, where 
necessary, shielded and fitted with safety 
devices as to avoid risk of fire or danger 
or discomfort to the occupants. 


Article 9 


1. All crew spaces shall be adequately 
lighted. The minimum standard for natu- 
ral lighting in living rooms shall be such 
as to permit a person with normal vision 
to read on a clear day an ordinary 
newspaper in any part of the space avail- 
able for free movement. When it is not 
possible to provide adequate natural 
lighting, artificial lighting of the above 
minimum standard shall be provided. 

2. In all vessels electric lights shall, as 
far as practicable, be provided in the 
crew accommodation. If there are not 
two independent sources of electricity 
for lighting, additional lighting shall be 
provided by properly constructed lamps 
or lighting apparatus for emergency use. 

3. Artificial lighting shall be so dis- 
posed as to give maximum benefit to the 
occupants of the room. 

4. Adequate reading light shall be 
provided for every berth in addition to 
the normal lighting of the cabin. 

5. A permanent blue light shall, in 
addition, be provided in the sleeping 
room during the night. 


Article 10 


1. Sleeping rooms shall be situated 
amidships or aft; the competent authori- 
ty may, in particular cases, if the size, 
type or intended service of the vessel 
renders any other location, unreasonable 
or impracticable, permit the location of 
sleeping rooms in the fore part of the 
vessel, but in no case forward of the 
collision bulkhead. 

2. The floor area per person of sleep- 
ing rooms, excluding space occupied by 
berths and lockers, shall not be less 
than— 

(a) in vessels of 25 tons but below 50 
tons—5.4 sq.ft. (0.5 sq.m.); 
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(b) in vessels of 50 tons but below 100 
tons—8.1 sq.ft. (0.75 sq.m.); 

(c) in vessels of 100 tons but below 250 
tons—9.7 sq.ft. (0.9 sq.m.); and 

(d) in vessels of 250 tons or over—10.8 
sq.ft. (1.0 sq.m.). 

3. Where the competent authority de- 
cides, as provided for in Article 1, 
paragraph 4, of this Convention, that 
length shall be the parameter for this 
Convention, the floor area per person of 
sleeping rooms, excluding space oc- 
cupied by berths and lockers, shall not 
be less than— 

(a) in vessels of 45 feet (13.7 m.) but 
below 65 feet (19.8 m.) in length— 
5.4 sq.ft. (0.5 sq.m.); 

(6) in vessels of 65 feet (19.8 m.) but 
below 88 feet (26.8 m.) in length— 
8.1 sq.ft. (0.75 sq.m.); 

(c) in vessels of 88 feet (26.8 m.) but 
below 115 feet (35.1 m.) in 
length—9.7 sq.ft. (0.9 sq.m.); and 

(2)uinevesselsv of (Ll Suleeta(soel eins) aint 
length or over—10.8 sq.ft. (1.0 
sq.m.). 

4. The clear head room in the crew 
sleeping room shall, wherever possible, 
be not less than 6 feet 3 inches (1.90 
metres). 

5. There shall be a sufficient number 
of sleeping rooms to provide a separate 
room or rooms for each department: 
Provided that the competent authority 
may relax this requirement in the case of 
small vessels. 

6. The number of persons allowed to 
occupy sleeping rooms shall not exceed 
the following maxima: 

(a) officers: one person per room wher- 
ever possible, and in no case more 
than two; and 

(b) ratings: two or three persons per 
room wherever possible, and in no 
case more than the following: 

(i) in vessels of 250 tons and over, 
four persons; and 

(ii) in vessels under 250 tons, six 
persons. 

7. Where the competent authority de- 
cides, as provided for in Article 1, 
paragraph 4, of this Convention, that 
length shall be the parameter for this 
Convention, the number of ratings al- 
lowed to occupy sleeping rooms shall in 
no case be more than the following: 

(a) in vessels of 115 feet (35.1 m.) in 
length and over, four persons; and 

(b) in vessels under 115 feet (35.1 m.) 
in length, six persons. 

8. The competent authority may per- 
mit exceptions to the requirements of 
paragraphs 6 and 7 of this Article in 
particular cases if the size, type or in- 
tended service of the vessel make these 
requirements unreasonable or impracti- 
cable. 


9. The maximum number of persons 
to be accommodated in any sleeping 
room shall be legibly and _ indelibly 
marked in some place in the room where 
it can conveniently be seen. 

10. Members of the crew shall be 
provided with individual berths. 

11. Berths shall not be placed side by 
side in such a way that access to one 
berth can be obtained only over another. 

12. Berths shall not be arranged in 
tiers of more than two; in the case of 
berths placed along the vessel’s side, 
there shall be only a single tier where a 
sidelight is situated above a berth. 

13. The lower berth in a double tier 
shall not be less than 12 inches (0.30 
metre) above the floor; the upper berth 
shall be placed approximately midway 
between the bottom of the lower berth 
and the lower side of the deckhead 
beams. 

14. The minimum inside dimensions 
of a berth shall wherever practicable be 
6 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 3 inches (1.90 
metres by 0.68 metre). 

15. The framework and the lee-board, 
if any, of a berth shall be of approved 
material, hard, smooth and not likely to 
corrode or to harbour vermin. 

16. If tubular frames are used for the 
construction of berths, they shall be 
completely sealed and without perfora- 
tions which would give access to vermin. 

17. Each berth shall be fitted with a 
spring mattress of approved material or 
with a spring bottom and a mattress of 
approved material. Stuffing of straw or 
other material likely to harbour vermin 
shall not be used. 

18. When one berth is placed over 
another a dust-proof bottom of wood, 
canvas or other suitable material shall be 
fitted beneath the upper berth. 

19. Sleeping rooms shall be so planned 
and equipped as to ensure reasonable 
comfort for the occupants and to facili- 
tate tidiness. 

20. The furniture shall include a 
clothes locker for each occupant, fitted 
with a hasp for a padlock and a rod for 
holding clothes on hangers. The compe- 
tent authority shall ensure that the lock- 
er is as commodious as practicable. 

21. Each sleeping room shall be pro- 
vided with a table or desk, which may be 
of the fixed, dropleaf or slide-out type, 
and with comfortable seating accommo- 
dation as necessary. 

22. The furniture shall be of smooth, 
hard material not liable to warp or cor- 
rode, or to harbour vermin. 

23. The furniture shall include a 
drawer or equivalent space for each oc- 
cupant which shall, wherever practica- 
ble, be not less than 2 cubic feet (0.056 
cubic metre). 
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24. Sleeping rooms shall be fitted with 
curtains for the sidelights. 

25. Sleeping rooms shall be fitted with 
a mirror, small cabinets for toilet requi- 
sites, a book rack and a sufficient num- 
ber of coat hooks. 

26. As far as practicable, berthing of 
crew members shall be so arranged that 
watches are separated and that no day- 
men share a room with watch-keepers. 


Article 11 


1. Mess room accommodation sepa- 
rate from sleeping quarters shall be 
provided in all vessels carrying a crew of 
more than ten persons. Wherever possi- 
ble it shall be provided also in vessels 
carrying a smaller crew; if, however, this 
is impracticable, the mess room may be 
combined with the sleeping accommoda- 
tion. 

2. In vessels engaged in fishing on the 
high seas and carrying a crew of more 


than 20, separate mess room accommo- 


dation may be provided for the skipper 


and officers. 


3. The dimensions and equipment of 


each mess room shall be sufficient for 


the number of persons likely to use it at 
any one time. 
4. Mess rooms shall be equipped with 


tables and approved seats sufficient for 
_ the number of persons likely to use them 
' at any one time. 


5. Mess rooms shall be as close as 
practicable to the galley. 

6. Where pantries are not accessible to 
mess rooms, adequate lockers for mess 
utensils and proper facilities for washing 
them shall be provided. 

7. The tops of tables and seats shall be 
of damp-resisting material, without 
cracks and easily kept clean. 

8. Wherever practicable mess rooms 
shall be planned, furnished and equipped 
to give recreational facilities. 


Article 12 


1. Sufficient sanitary accommodation, 
including washbasins and tub and/or 
shower baths, shall be provided in all 
vessels. 

2. Sanitary facilities for all members 
of the crew who do not occupy rooms to 
which private facilities are attached 
shall, wherever practicable, be provided 
for each department of the crew on the 
following scale: 

(a) one tub and/or shower bath for 
every eight persons or less; 

(b) one water closet for every eight 
persons or less; and 

(c) one wash basin for every six persons 
or less; 

Provided that when the number of per- 

sons in a department exceeds an even 

multiple of the specified number by less 
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than one-half of the specified number, 

this surplus may be ignored for the 

purpose of this paragraph. 

3. Cold fresh water and hot fresh 
water or means of heating water shall be 
available in all communal wash places. 
The competent authority, in consultation 
with the fishing-vessel owners’ and 
fishermen’s organizations where such ex- 
ist, may fix the minimum amount of 
fresh water which shall be supplied per 
man per day. 

4. Wash basins and tub baths shall be 
of adequate size and constructed of ap- 
proved material with a smooth surface 
not liable to crack, flake or corrode. 

5. All water closets, shall have ventila- 
tion to the open air, independently of 
any other part of the accommodation. 

6. The sanitary equipment to be 
placed in water closets shall be of an 
approved pattern and provided with an 
ample flush of water, available at all 
times and independently controllable. 

7. Soil pipes and waste pipes shall be 
of adequate dimensions and shall be so 
constructed as to minimise the risk of 
obstruction and to facilitate cleaning. 
They shall not pass through fresh water 
or drinking water tanks; neither shall 
they, if practicable, pass overhead in 
mess rooms or sleeping accommodation. 

8. Sanitary accommodation intended 
for the use of more than one person 
shall comply with the following require- 
ments: 

(a) floors shall be of approved durable 
material, easily cleaned and impervi- 
ous to damp, and shall be properly 
drained; 

(b) bulkheads shall be of steel or other 
approved material and shall be water- 
tight up to at least 9 inches (0.23 
metre) above the level of the deck; 

(c) the accommodation shall be suffi- 
ciently lighted, heated and ventilated; 
and 

(d) water closets shall be situated con- 
venient to, but separate from, sleeping 
rooms and washrooms, without direct 
access from the sleeping rooms or 
from a passage between sleeping 
rooms and water closets to which 
there is no other access: Provided that 
this requirement shall not apply where 
a water closet is located between two 
sleeping rooms having a total of not 
more than four persons; 

(e) where there is more than one water 
closet in a compartment, they shall be 
sufficiently screened to ensure privacy. 
9. Facilities for washing and drying 

clothes shall be provided on a scale 

appropriate to the size of the crew and 
the normal duration of the voyage. 

10. The facilities for washing clothes 
shall include suitable sinks equipped with 


drainage which may be installed in 
washrooms if separate laundry accom- 
modation is not reasonably practicable. 
The sinks shall be provided with an 
adequate supply of cold fresh water and 
hot fresh water or means of heating 
water. 


11. The facilities for drying clothes 
shall be provided in a compartment 
separate from sleeping rooms, mess 
rooms and water closets, adequately ven- 
tilated and heated and equipped with 
lines or other fittings for hanging 
clothes. 

Article 13 


1. Wherever possible, an isolated cab- 
in shall be provided for a member of the 
crew who suffers from illness or injury. 
On vessels of 500 tons or over there 
shall be a sick bay. Where the competent 
authority decides, as provided for in 
Article 1, paragraph 4, of this Conven- 
tion, that length shall be the parameter 
for this Convention, there shall be a sick 
bay on vessels of 150 ft (45.7 metres) in 
length or over. 


2. An approved medicine chest with 
readily understandable instructions shall 
be carried in every vessel which does not 
carry a doctor. In this connection the 
competent authority shall give considera- 
tion to the Ships’ Medicine Chests Rec- 
ommendation, 1958, and the Medical 
Advice at Sea Recommendation, 1958. 


Article 14 


Sufficient and adequately ventilated 
accommodation for the hanging of oil- 
skins shall be provided outside but con- 
venient to the sleeping rooms. 


Article 15 


Crew accommodation shall be main- 
tained in a clean and decently habitable 
condition and shall be kept free of goods 
and stores which are not the personal 
property of the occupants. 


Article 16 


1. Satisfactory cooking equipment 
shall be provided on board and shall, 
wherever practicable, be fitted in a sepa- 
rate galley. 


2. The galley shall be of adequate 
dimensions for the purpose and shall be 
well lighted and ventilated. 


3. The galley shall be equipped with 
cooking utensils, the necessary number 
of cupboards and shelves, and sinks and 
dish racks of rust-proof material and 
with satisfactory drainage. Drinking wa- 
ter shall be supplied to the galley by 
means of pipes; where it is supplied 
under pressure, the system shall contain 
protection against backflow. Where hot 
water is not supplied to the galley, an 
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apparatus for heating water shall be 
provided. 

4. The galley shall be provided with 
suitable facilities for the preparation of 
hot drinks for the crew at all times. 

5. A provision storeroom of adequate 
capacity shall be provided which can be 
kept dry, cool and well ventilated in 
order to avoid deterioration of the 
stores. Where necessary, refrigerators or 
other low-temperature storage space 
shall be provided. 

6. Where butane or propane gas is 
used for cooking purposes in the galley 
the gas containers shall be kept on the 
open deck. 


ParRT IV. APPLICATION TO EXISTING 
SHIPS 


Article 17 


1. Subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4 of this Article, this 
Convention applies to vessels the keels 
of which are laid down subsequent to 
the coming into force of the Convention 
for the territory of registration. 

2. In the case of a vessel which is 
fully complete on the date of the coming 
into force of this Convention for the 
territory of registration and which is 
below the standard set by Part III of this 
Convention, the competent authority 
may, after consultation with the fishing- 
vessel owners’ and _ fishermen’s_or- 
ganizations where such exist, require 
such alterations for the purpose of bring- 
ing the vessel into conformity with the 
requirements of the Convention as it 
deems possible having regard to the 
practical problems involved, to be made 
when— 

(a) the vessel is re-registered; and 

(5) substantial structural alterations or 
major repairs are made to the vessel 
as a result of long-range plans and not 
as a result of an accident or an emer- 
gency. 

3. In the case of a vessel in the 
process of building and/or reconversion 
on the date of the coming into force of 
this Convention for the territory of 
registration, the competent authority 
may, after consultation with the fishing- 
vessel owners’ and fishermen’s organiza- 
tions where such exist, require such 
alterations for the purpose of bringing 
the vessel into conformity with the re- 
quirements of the Convention as it 
deems possible having regard to the 
practical problems involved; such altera- 
tions shall constitute final compliance 
with the terms of this Convention, unless 
and until the vessel be re-registered. 

4. In the case of a vessel, other than 
such a vessel as is referred to in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of this Article or a vessel 
to which the provisions of this Con- 
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vention were applicable while she was 
under construction, being re-registered in 
a territory after the date of the coming 
into force of this Convention for that 
territory, the competent authority may, 
after consultation with the fishing-vessel 
owners’ and fishermen’s organizations 
where such exist, require such alterations 
for the purpose of bringing the vessel 
into conformity with the requirements of 
the Convention as it deems possible hav- 
ing regard to the practical problems in- 
volved; such alterations shall constitute 
final compliance with the terms of this 
Convention, unless and until the vessel is 
again re-registered. 


PART V. FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 18 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect 
any law, award, custom or agreement 
between fishing vessel owners and fisher- 
men which ensures more favourable 
conditions than those provided for by this 
Convention. 


Article 19 


The formal ratifications of this Con- 
vention shall be communicated to the 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Office for registration. 


Article 20 


1. This Convention shall be binding 
only upon those Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization whose 
ratifications have been registered with 
the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve 
months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members have been 
registered with the Director-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall 
come into force for any Member twelve 
months after the date on which its 
ratification has been registered. 


Article 21 


1. A Member which has ratified this 
Convention may denounce it after the 
expiration of ten years from the date on 
which the Convention first comes into 
force, by an act communicated to the 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Office for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified 
this Convention and which does not, 
within the year following the expiration 
of the period of ten years mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, exercise the 
right of denunciation provided for in this 
Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this Convention at the expiration 
of each period of ten years under the 
terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 22 


The Director-General of the Inter- | 


national Labour Office shall notify all 
Members of the International Labour 


Organization of the registration of all | 


ratifications and denunciations com- 


municated to him by the Members of 


the Organization. 
Article 23 


The Director-General of the Inter- | 
national Labour Office shall communi- | 
cate to the Secretary-General of the | 
United Nations for registration in ac- | 
cordance with Article 102 of the Charter | 
of the United Nations full particulars of | 
all ratifications and acts of denunciation | 
registered by him in accordance with the | 


provisions of the preceding Articles. 
Article 24 


At such times as it may consider neces- | 
sary the Governing Body of the Inter- | 
national Labour Office shall present to 
the General Conference a report on the _ 
working of this Convention and shall 


examine the desirability of placing on 


the agenda of the Conference the ques- 


tion of its revision in whole or in part. 
Article 25 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new | 
Convention revising this Convention in | 
whole or in part, then, unless the new | 


Convention otherwise provides, 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the | 
new revising Convention shall ipso | 
jure involve the immediate denun- | 
ciation of this Convention, notwith- | 
standing the provisions of Article | 
21 above, if and when the new | 

have | 


revising Convention — shall 


come into force; 


(b) as from the date when the new | 
into | 
force this Convention shall cease to | 
to ratification by the | 


revising Convention comes 


be open 
Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case | 
remain in force in its actual form and | 
content for those Members which have | 


ratified it but have not ratified the revis- 
ing Convention. 


Article 26 


The English and French versions of | 
the text of this Convention are equally | 


authoritative. 


Text of the Recommendation Con- 


cerning the Vocational Training of — 


Fishermen 


The General Conference of the In- | 


ternational Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by 
the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having 
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met in its Fiftieth Session on 1 June 
1966, and 
Noting the terms of the Vocational 
Training Recommendation, 1962, 
and 
Considering that, in application of 
that instrument, the vocational 
training of fishermen should be of a 
standard equivalent to that provided 
for other trades, occupations and 
industries, and 
Considering further that the basic ob- 
jectives of the vocational training of 
fishermen should be— 
to improve the efficiency of the 
fishing industry and to secure 
general recognition of the eco- 
nomic and social significance 
of fishing to the national 
economy; 
to encourage the entry into the 
fishing industry of a sufficient 
number of suitable persons; 
to provide training and retraining 
facilities commensurate with 
the current and projected man- 
power needs of the fishing in- 
dustry for all the various 
fishing occupations; 
to assist the entry into employment 
of all trainees after completion 
of their courses; 
to assist trainees in reaching their 
highest productive and earning 
capacity; and 
to improve the standards of safety 
on board fishing vessels, 
Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals regarding the vo- 
cational training of fishermen, 
which is included in the sixth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 
Having determined that these propo- 
sals shall take the form of a Rec- 
ommendation, 


adopts this 21st day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six 
the following Recommendation, which 
may be cited as the Vocational Training 
(Fishermen) Recommendation, 1966: 


I. SCOPE AND DEFINITIONS 
1. (1) For the purposes of this Recom- 
mendation, the term “fishing vessel” in- 
cludes all ships and boats, of any nature 
_ whatsoever, whether publicly or privately 
owned, which are engaged in maritime 
fishing in salt waters, with the exception 
of ships and boats engaged in whaling or 
similar pursuits and fishery research and 
fishery protection vessels. 
(2) This Recommendation applies 
to all training for work on board fishing 
vessels. 
(3) This Recommendation does not 
apply to persons fishing for sport or 
recreation. 
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2. For the purpose of this Recom- 
mendation, the following terms have 
the meanings hereby assigned to them: 
(a) skipper: any person having com- 

mand or charge of a fishing vessel; 

(b) mate: any person exercising sub- 
ordinate command of a fishing vessel, 
including any person, other than a 
pilot, liable at any time to be in 
charge of the navigation of such a 
vessel; 

(c) engineer: any person permanently 
responsible for the mechanical propul- 
sion of a fishing vessel, as well as any 
other person liable at any time to 
operate and maintain the engines and 
mechanical equipment of such a ves- 
sel; and 

(d) skilled fisherman: any experienced 
member of the deck crew working on 
board a fishing vessel, participating in 
the operation of the vessel, preparing 
gear for fishing, catching fish, loading 
catch and processing it, and maintain- 
ing and repairing nets or other fishing 
equipment. 


II. NATIONAL PLANNING AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Planning and Co-ordination 


3. In planning a national education 
and training policy, the competent au- 
thorities in the countries possessing or 
intending to develop a fishing industry 
should ensure that adequate provision is 
made in the general network of training 
facilities for the training of fishermen. 

4. Where national circumstances do 
not permit the development of facilities 
for the training of fishermen at all levels 
of skill required, collaboration with other 
countries, as well as with international 
organizations, in the development of 
common fishery training schemes for 
such skills and occupations as cannot be 
covered by national programs should be 
considered. 

5. (1) The activities of all public and 
private institutions in each country en- 
gaged in the training of fishermen should 
be co-ordinated and developed on the 
basis of a national program. 

(2) Such a program should be drawn 
up by the competent authorities in co- 
operation with fishing vessel owners’ and 
fishermen’s organizations, with educa- 
tional and fishery research institutions, 
and with other bodies or individuals hav- 
ing an intimate knowledge of the voca- 
tional training of fishermen. In develop- 
ing countries in which specialised fishery 
research or development institutes are 
established in co-operation with other 
countries or international organizations, 
such institutes should play a leading part 
in the establishment of the national pro- 
gram. 


(3) To facilitate the planning, devel- 
opment, co-ordination and administra- 
tion of fishermen’s training schemes, 
joint advisory policy and administrative 
bodies should whenever possible be set 
up at the national level and, where ap- 
propriate, also at the regional and local 
levels. 

6. The competent authorities should 
ensure that the various agencies and in- 
stitutions responsible for the dissemina- 
tion of information on training and em- 
ployment opportunities, such as primary 
and secondary schools, vocational guid- 
ance and employment counselling serv- 
ices, public employment services, voca- 
tional and technical training institutions 
and fishing vessel owners’ and fisher- 
men’s organizations, are supplied with 
complete information on public and pri- 
vate training schemes for fishermen and 
on conditions of entry into fishing. 

7. The competent authorities should 
ensure that fishermen’s vocational train- 
ing schemes are fully co-ordinated with 
any other programs and activities, public 
or private, related to the fishing industry. 
In particular, they should make certain 
that— 

(a) fishery research institutions make 
information on their latest discoveries 
of practical interest to fishing readily 
available to training centres and other 
interested bodies, and through these to 
working fishermen; where possible, the 
research institutions should contribute 
to the advanced training of fishermen, 
and fishermen’s training centres 
should, as appropriate, assist these in- 
stitutions in their work; 

(b) measures are taken, through the 
provision of general education prior to 
or simultaneously with vocational 
training, to advance the general level 
of education in fishing communities, 
to promote greater satisfaction among 
fishermen and to facilitate the assimi- 
lation of technical and . vocational 
training; 

(c) arrangements are made, with the 
co-operation of fishing vessel owners’ 
and fishermen’s organizations, in order 
that, other things being equal, prefer- 
ence may be given in employment 
placement to persons who have com- 
pleted a public or private training 
course; 

(d) arrangements are made, with the 
co-operation of fishing vessel owners’ 
and fishermen’s organizations, par- 
ticularly in developing countries, for 
trainees completing public and private 
courses either to enter employment on 
fishing vessels or, alternatively, to ac- 
quire and operate suitably equipped 
fishing vessels, either individually, 
or by forming co-operatives for the 
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joint purchase and use of fishing boats, 
or by any other appropriate means; 
and 

(e) the number of trained fishermen 
corresponds to the number of boats 
and the equipment available or 
planned to be available in the country. 


Financing 
8. (1) Fishermen’s training schemes 
should be systematically organized; 


financing should be on a regular and 
adequate basis and should have regard to 
the present and planned requirements 
and development of the fishing industry. 


(2) Where required, the govern- 
ment should make financial contribu- 
tions to training schemes carried on by 
local government or private bodies. 
These contributions may take the form 
of general subsidies, grants of land and 
buildings or of demonstration material 
such as boats, engines, navigational 
equipment and fishing gear, provision of 
instructors free of charge, or payment of 
fees for trainees. 

(3) Training in publicly operated 
training centres for fishermen should be 
given without charge to the trainee. In 
addition, the training of adults and 
young persons in need should be facili- 
tated by financial and economic assist- 
ance of the kind envisaged in Paragraph 
7, subparagraphs 3 and 5, of the Vo- 
cational Training Recommendation, 
1962. 

Training Standards 

9. (1) The competent authorities, in 
co-operation with the joint bodies men- 
tioned in Paragraph 5, subparagraph 
(3), of this Recommendation, should 
define and establish general standards 
for fishermen’s training applicable 
throughout the territory of the country. 
These standards should be in conformity 
with the national requirements for ob- 
taining the various fishermen’s certifi- 
cates of competency and should lay 
down— 


(a) the minimum age of entry into 
fishermen’s training schemes; 


(b) the nature of medical examinations, 
including chest X-rays and hearing 
and sight tests, required for persons 
entering training schemes; the exami- 
nations, particularly the hearing and 
sight tests, may differ for persons 
entering deck and persons entering 
engine courses; 


(c) the level of general education which 
is required for admission to fisher- 
men’s training schemes; 

(d) the fishing, navigation and seaman- 
ship, safety, engineering, catering and 
other subject-matter which should be 
included in the training curricula; 
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(e) the amount of practical training, 
including time spent in engineering 
shops and at sea, which trainees 
should undergo; 

(f) the duration of the training courses 
for the various fishing occupations 
and the different levels of competency; 

(g) the nature of any examinations fol- 
lowing the completion of the training 
courses; and 

(h) the experience and qualifications of 
the teaching staff of training institu- 
tions. 

(2) Where it is not possible to lay 
down standards applicable throughout 
the country, recommended standards 
should be drawn up by the competent 
authorities, in co-operation with the joint 
bodies mentioned in Paragraph 5, sub- 
paragraph (3), of this Recommendation, 
to serve as a guide to the setting of 
standards which are as uniform as possi- 
ble throughout the country. 


III. TRAINING PROGRAMS 


10. The curricula of the various train- 
ing programs for fishermen should be 
based on a systematic analysis of the 
work required in fishing and should be 
established in co-operation with the joint 
bodies mentioned in Paragraph 5, sub- 
paragraph (3), of this Recommendation. 
They should be periodically reviewed 
and kept up to date with technical devel- 
opments and should, as appropriate for 
the functions to be exercised, include 
training in— 

(a) fishing techniques, including where 
appropriate the operation and care of 
electronic fish-finding devices, and op- 
eration, maintenance and repair of 
fishing gear; 

(5) navigation seamanship and_ ship 
handling appropriate to the sea area 
and to the type of fishing for which 
the course is designed, including a 
proper knowledge of the interna- 
tional Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions at Sea; 

(c) stowage, cleaning and processing of 
fish on board; 

(d) vessel maintenance and other related 
matters; 

(e) operation, maintenance and repair 
of steam or internal combustion 
(gasoline or diesel) engines or other 
equipment which the trainee may be 
called upon to use; 

(f) operation and care of radio and 
radar installations which the trainee 
may be called upon to use; 

(g) safety at sea and safety in handling 
fishing gear, including such matters as 
stability, effects of icing, fire fighting, 
water-tight integrity, personal safety, 
gear and machinery safeguards, rig- 
ging safety measures, engine-room 
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safety, lifeboat handling, use of infla- | 
table life rafts, first aid and medical | 


care and other related matters; 
(h) theoretical subjects 
fishing, including marine biology and 
oceanography, which will enable 


trainees to gain a broad foundation | 
for further instruction and training | 


relevant to | 


leading to promotion or to transfer to | 


another fishing occupation or another 
type of fishing; 


(i) general education subjects, although | 


this may be provided for to a more 
limited extent in short courses; 


(j) operation, maintenance and repair of | 
firefighting | 
equipment, deck and trawling winches | 
and other mechanical equipment of | 


refrigeration systems, 


fishing vessels; 


(k) principles of shipboard electrical | 
power installations, and maintenance , 
and repair of the electrical machinery | 


and equipment of fishing vessels; 


(1) health and physical education, es- 
specially swimming, where training — 


facilities permit; and 


(m) specialised courses in deck, engine 
and other subjects after an introduc- | 
tory period of general fishing instruc- | 


tion. 
i 


or diplomas qualifying a person to act as 
skipper (various grades); mate (various 


grades); engineer (various grades); 
fishery technician (various grades); boat- 
swain; skilled fisherman (various | 


grades); cook; or other deck or engine- 


room personnel. 
(2) Training programs 


certification and should be directly relat- 


ed to national certification standards; — 
they should take account of the mini- | 


mum ages and minimum _ professional 


experience laid down by the competent 
in respect of the various 


authorities 
grades of certificates of competency. 


(3) Where national certification ex-— 
aminations do not exist or do not exist 
for the particular duty in question, train- — 


ing courses should nevertheless prepare 


trainees for particular duties such as | 
those listed above. All trainees success- | 
fully completing such training courses | 
should receive a diploma concerning the | 


course followed. 


12. (1) Programs should be available | 
to train fishermen to perform duties as | 
skippers and engineers of all types of | 
vessels in use in the fishing fleet of the | 
country concerned, including larger dis- | 


tant-water vessels. 


(2) Where appropriate to the vessels | 
in use, college-level fishing and naviga- | 
tion courses should be established which | 
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(1) National standards should, | 
where practicable and appropriate, be 
established for certificates of competency _ 


should be | 
chiefly designed to prepare trainees for | 














are of the same level as merchant navy 
officers’ training programs but which 
provide training in subject-matters ap- 
propriate to fishing. 


13. The duration of the various train- 
ing programs should be sufficient to ena- 
ble trainees to assimilate the instruction 
given, and should be determined with 
reference to such matters as— 

(a) the level of training required for the 
occupation for which the course is 
designed; 

(b) the general educational level and 
age required of trainees entering the 
course; 

(c) the trainees’ previous practical ex- 
perience; and 

(d) the urgency of turning out trained 
fishermen in the country, subject to 
the maintenance of adequate stand- 
ards of training. 

14. (1) The teaching staff should con- 
sist of persons possessing a broad gen- 
eral education, a theoretical technical 
education and satisfactory relevant prac- 
tical fishing experience. 

(2) Where it is not possible to recruit 
a teaching staff with these qualifications, 
persons with practical experience in 
fishing and holding appropriate certifi- 
cates of competency should be em- 
ployed. 

(3) Where it is not possible to recruit 
a full-time teaching staff with practical 
fishing experience, persons with satisfac- 
tory relevant practical fishing experience 
should be employed on a part-time basis. 

(4) All teaching staff should have an 
aptitude for teaching and should be giv- 
en appropriate teacher training by the 
competent educational authorities. 


Pre-Vocational Training 


15. In fishing communities, measures 
consistent with the Minimum Age 
(Fishermen) Convention, 1959, should 
be taken to provide pre-vocational train- 
ing to schoolchildren, including training 
in elementary practical seamanship, bas- 
ic commercial fishing techniques and 
navigational principles, in so far as this 
is appropriate to the general conditions 
in the particular country. 


Short Courses for Working Fishermen 


16. Training courses should be availa- 
ble for working fishermen to enable 
them to increase their technical skills 
and knowledge, to keep abreast of im- 
proved fishing and navigation tech- 
niques, and to qualify for promotion. 

17. (1) Training courses for working 
fishermen should be specifically designed 
for the purposes of — 

(a) complementing the basic long-term 
courses by providing advanced spe- 
cialised training for promotion; 
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(b) providing training in fishing tech- 
niques new to the area; in operating, 
maintaining and repairing new types 
of engines or gear; and in making gear 
where appropriate; 

(c) providing all levels of training for 
fishermen who were unable to partici- 
pate in a basic long-term training 
course; and 

(d) providing accelerated 
developing countries. 

(2) The courses should be of short 
duration and should be considered to be 
complementary to and not substitutes 
for basic long-term training programs. 

18. The courses, which may take the 
form of mobile courses bringing instruc- 
tors and demonstration equipment to 
fishing centres, should in particular con- 
sist of programs involving— 

(a) evening courses; 

(b) seasonal courses offered during 
stormy months or slack fishing peri- 
ods; or 

(c) daytime courses for which fisher- 
men temporarily leave their work for 
short periods. 


19. (1) All appropriate measures 
should be taken to enable working 
fishermen to attend short courses ashore. 

(2) Working fishermen should  re- 
ceive adequate financial compensation 
for the periods in which they attend 
short training courses. 


20. Where long-term courses and 
short courses for working fishermen do 
not meet training needs, particularly in 
isolated areas, these courses may be sup- 
plemented by— 

(a) special radio and television courses 
and programs providing fishing infor- 
mation; 

(b) correspondence courses specially 
adapted to the needs of working 
fishermen and arranged for use by 
study groups with occasional lectures 
or attendance at training schools; and 

(c) periodic visits of research workers 
and extension officers to fishing com- 
munities. 


IV. METHODS OF TRAINING 


21. The training methods adopted by 
fishermen’s training schemes should be 
the most effective possible, having regard 
to the nature of the courses, the trainees’ 
experience, general education and age, 
and the demonstration equipment and 
financial support available. 

22. Practical training, in which the 
students themselves participate, should be 
an important part of all fishermen’s 
training programs. 

23. (1) Fishing training vessels 
should be used by all training institutions 
with programs for persons entering 
fishing to provide instruction in fishing 


training in 


techniques, navigation and seamanship, 
engine operation and other matters. 
These vessels should conduct actual 
fishing operations. 

(2) Training vessels should, whenever 
possible, be attached to technical schools 
providing advanced training. 


24. (1) Demonstration equipment such 
as engines, gear, fishing-boat models, 
workshop equipment and navigational 
aids should be used in training pro- 
grams. 

(2) Such equipment should be pre- 
pared in collaboration with fishery re- 
search institutions and should include, 
whenever possible, the latest gear and 
navigational aids. 

(3) Such equipment should be select- 
ed with reference to the gear, boats and 
engines which the trainees may be called 
upon to use. 

(4) Films and other audio-visual aids, 
although they may be useful in some 
cases, should not be a substitute for 
demonstration equipment in the use of 
which trainees themselves take an active 
part. 

(5) Visits should be organized for 
trainees to fishing vessels equipped with 
modern or special installations, to fishery 
research centres, or to fishing centres 
away from the area in which the school 
is located. 


25. Practical training may also be 
provided by periods of fishing at sea on 
board commercial fishing vessels. 

26. Theoretical training, including 
general education, given as part of a 
training course should be directly related 
to the knowledge and skills required by 
fishermen and should, wherever possible, 
be integrated with the practical training 
offered. 


V. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


27. (1) Countries should co-operate 
in promoting fishermen’s vocational 
training, particularly in developing coun- 
tries. 

(2) This co-operation, as appropri- 
ate, may include such matters as— 

(a) with the help of international or- 
ganizations or other countries, obtain- 
ing and training teaching staff to es- 
tablish and improve fishermen’s train- 
ing facilities; 

(b) establishing joint training facilities 
or joint fishery research institutions 
with other countries; 

(c) making training facilities available 
to selected trainees or instructor 
trainees from other countries, and 
sending trainees or instructor trainees 
to training facilities in other countries; 

(d) arranging international exchanges 
of personnel and international semi- 
nars and working parties; and 
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(e) providing instructors for fishermen’s 
training schools in other countries. 


Text of the Recommendation Con- 

cerning the Role of Co-operatives in the 

Economic and Social Development of 
Developing Countries 


The General Conference of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by 
the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having 
met in its Fiftieth Session on 1 June 
1966, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
role of co-operatives in the econom- 
ic and social development of devel- 
oping countries, which is the fourth 
item on the agenda of the session, 
and 

Having determined that these propos- 
als shall take the form of a Rec- 
ommendation, 


adopts this 21st day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six 
the following Recommendation, which 
may be cited as the Co-operatives 
(Developing Countries) Recommen- 
dation, 1966: 


I. SCOPE 


1. This Recommendation applies to all 
categories of co-operatives, including 
consumer co-operatives, land improve- 
ment co-operatives, agricultural produc- 
tive and processing co-operatives, rural 
supply co-operatives, agricultural mar- 
keting co-operatives, fishery co-opera- 
tives, service co-operatives, handicrafts 
co-operatives, workers’ productive co- 
operatives, labour contracting co-opera- 
tives, co-operative thrift and credit socie- 
ties and banks, housing co-operatives, 
transport co-operatives, insurance co- 
operatives and health co-operatives. 


II. OBJECTIVES OF POLICY 
CONCERNING CO-OPERATIVES 


2. The establishment and growth of 
co-operatives should be regarded as one 
of the important instruments for eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development 
as well as human advancement in devel- 
oping countries. 

3. In particular, co-operatives should 
be established and developed as a means 
of— 

(a) improving the economic, social and 
cultural situation of persons of lim- 
ited resources and opportunities as 
well as encouraging their spirit of 
initiative; 

(b) increasing personal and _ national 
capital resources by the encourage- 
ment of thrift, by eliminating usury 
and by the sound use of credit; 
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(c) contributing to the economy an in- 
creased measure of democratic control 
of economic activity and of equitable 
distribution of surplus; 

(d) increasing national income, export 
revenues and employment by a fuller 
utilisation of resources, for instance in 
the implementation of systems of 
agrarian reform and of land settle- 
ment aimed at bringing fresh areas 
into productive use and in the develop- 
ment of modern industries, prefer- 
ably scattered, processing local raw 
materials; 

(e) improving social conditions, and 
supplementing social services in such 
fields as housing and, where appro- 
priate, health, education and com- 
munications; and 

(f) helping to raise the level of general 
and technical knowledge of their 
members. 


4. Governments of developing coun- 
tries should formulate and carry out a 
policy under which co-operatives receive 
aid and encouragement, of an economic, 
financial, technical, legislative or other 
character, without effect on their inde- 
pendence. 

5. (1) In elaborating such a policy, 
regard should be had to economic and 
social conditions, to available resources 
and to the role which co-operatives can 
play in the development of the country 
concerned. 

(2) The policy should be integrated in 
development plans in so far as this is 
consistent with the essential features of 
co-operatives. 

6. The policy should be kept under 
review and adapted to changes in social 
and economic needs and to technological 
progress. 

7. Existing co-operatives should be as- 
sociated with the formulation and, where 
possible, application of the policy. 

8. The co-operative movement should 
be encouraged to seek the collaboration 
in the formulation and, where appropri- 
ate, application of the policy, of or- 
ganizations with common objectives. 

9. (1) The governments concerned 
should associate co-operatives on the 
same basis as other undertakings with 
the formulation of national economic 
plans and other general economic meas- 
ures, at least whenever such plans and 
measures are liable to affect their activi- 
ties. Co-operatives should also be as- 
sociated with the application of such 
plans and measures in so far as this is 
consistent with their essential character- 
istics. 

(2) For the purposes provided for in 
Paragraph 7 and Paragraph 9, federations 
of co-operatives should be empowered to 
represent their subparagraph (1), of this 


Recommendation member societies at 
the local, regional and national levels. 


III. METHODS OF IMPLEMENTATION OF 
POLICY CONCERNING CO-OPERATIVES 


A. LEGISLATION 


10. All appropriate measures, includ- 
ing the consultation of existing co-opera- 
tives, should be taken— 

(a) to detect and eliminate provisions 
contained in laws and regulations 
which may have the effect of unduly 
restricting the development of co- 
operatives through discrimination, for 
instance in regard to taxation or the 
allocation of licences and quotas, or 
through failure to take account of the 
special character of co-operatives or 
of the particular rules of operation of 
co-operatives; 

(5) to avoid the inclusion of such 
provisions in future laws and regula- 
tions; and 

(c) to adapt fiscal laws and regula- 
tions to the special conditions of co- 
operatives. 


11. There should be laws or regula- 
tions specifically concerned with the es- 
tablishment and functioning of co-opera- 
tives, and with the protection of their 
right to operate on not less than equal 
terms with other forms of enterprise. 
These laws or regulations should prefer- 
ably be applicable to all categories of 
co-operatives. 


12. (1) Such laws and regulations 
should in any case include provisions on 
the following matters: 

(a) a definition or description of a 
co-operative bringing out its essential 
characteristics, namely that it is an 
association of persons who have 
voluntarily joined together to achieve 
a common end through the formation 
of a democratically controlled or- 
ganization, making equitable contribu- 
tions to the capital required and ac- 
cepting a fair share of the risks and 
benefits of the undertaking in which 
the members actively participate; 


(b) a description of the objects of a 
co-operative, and procedures for its 
establishment and registration, the 
amendment of its statutes, and its dis- 
solution; 


(c) the conditions of membership, such 
as the maximum amount of each share 
and, where appropriate, the propor- 
tion of the share due at the moment 
of subscription and the time allowed 
for full payment, as well as the rights 
and duties of members, which would 
be laid down in greater detail in the 
by-laws of co-operatives; 


(d) methods of administration, manage- 
ment and internal audit, and proce- 
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dures for the establishment and func- 
tioning of competent organs; 

(e) the protection of the name 
operative;” and 

(f) machinery for the external audit 
and guidance of co-operatives and for 
the enforcement of the laws and regu- 
lations. 
(2) The procedures provided for in 


oe 


co- 


such laws or regulations, in particular 


the procedures for registration, should 


be as simple and practical as possible, so 


as not to hinder the creation and devel- 
opment of co-operatives. 
13. Laws and regulations concerning 


co-operatives should authorize co-opera- 
tives to federate. 





B. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
14. Measures should be taken to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the principles, 
methods, possibilities and limitations of 
co-operatives as widely as possible 


among the peoples of developing coun- 
| tries. 


15. Appropriate instruction on the 
subject should be given not only in co- 
operative schools, colleges and other spe- 
cialized centres but also in educational 
institutions such as— 

(a) universities and centres of higher 
education; 


| (b) teachers’ training colleges; 
_(c) agricultural schools and other voca- 


tional educational establishments and 
workers’ education centres; 


_ (d) secondary schools; and 


(e) primary schools. 
16. (1) With a view to promoting 


_ practical experience in co-operative prin- 


ciples and methods, the formation and 
operation of student co-operatives in 
schools and colleges should be en- 
couraged. 

(2) Similarly, workers’ organizations 
and craftsmen’s associations should be 
encouraged and helped in the implemen- 
tation of plans for the promotion of 
co-operatives. 

17. Steps should be taken, in the first 
place at the local level, to familiarize the 
adult population with the principles, 
methods and possibilities of co-opera- 
tives. 

18. Full use should be made of such 
media of instruction as textbooks, lec- 
tures, seminars, study and discussion 
groups, mobile instructors, guided tours 
of co-operative undertakings, the press, 
films, radio and television and other 
media of mass communication. These 
should be adapted to the particular con- 
ditions of each country. 

19. (1) Provision should be made 
both for appropriate technical training 
and for training in co-operative princi- 
ples and methods of persons who will 
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be—and, where necessary, of persons 
who are—office-bearers or members of 
the staffs of co-operatives, as well as of 
their advisers and publicists. 

(2) Where existing facilities are 
inadequate, specialized colleges or 
schools should be established to provide 
such training, which should be given by 
specialized teachers or leaders of the 
co-operative movement with teaching 
materials adapted to the requirements of 
the country; if such specialized institu- 
tions cannot be established, special 
courses on co-operation should be given 
either by correspondence or in such es- 
tablishments as schools of accountancy, 
schools of administration and schools of 
commerce. 

(3) The use of special programs of 
practical training should be one of the 
means of contributing to the education 
and basic and further training of mem- 
bers of co-operatives; these programs 
should take into account local cultural 
conditions, and the need to disseminate 
literacy and knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic. 


C. AID TO CO-OPERATIVES 
Financial Aid 


20. (1) Where necessary, financial aid 
from outside should be given to co-oper- 
atives when they initiate their activities 
or encounter financial obstacles to 
growth or transformation. 

(2) Such aid should not entail any 
obligations contrary to the independence 
or interests of co-operatives, and should 
be designed to encourage rather than 
replace the initiative and effort of the 
members of co-operatives. 

21. (1) Such aid should take the form 
of loans or credit guarantees. 

(2) Grants and reductions in or ex- 
emptions from taxes may also be provid- 
ed, in particular, to help finance— 

(a) publicity, promotional and educa- 
tional campaigns; and 

(b) certain clearly defined tasks in the 
public interest. 

22. Where such aid cannot be provid- 
ed by the co-operative movement, it 
should preferably be given by the State 
or other public bodies, although it may, 
if necessary, come from private institu- 
tions. Such aid should be co-ordinated so 
as to avoid overlapping and dispersal of 
resources. 

23. (1) Grants and tax exemptions or 
reductions should be subject to condi- 
tions prescribed by national laws or 
regulations and relating in particular to 
the use to be made of the aid and the 
amount thereof; the conditions of loans 
and credit guarantees may be determined 
in each case. 


(2) The competent authority should 
ensure that the use of financial aid and, 
in the case of a loan, its repayment, are 
adequately supervised. 

24. (1) Financial aid from public or 
semi-public sources should be channelled 
through a national co-operative bank or, 
failing that, another central co-operative 
institution capable of assuming responsi- 
bility for its use and, where appropriate, 
repayment; pending the establishment of 
such institutions the aid may be given 
directly to individual co-operatives. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of 
Paragraph 20, subparagraph (2), of this 
Recommendation financial aid from pri- 
vate institutions may be given directly to 
individual co-operatives. 


Administrative Aids 


25. While it is essential that the man- 
agement and administration of a co- 
operative be, from the outset, the 
responsibility of the members and per- 
sons elected by them, the competent 
authority, should, in appropriate cases 
and normally for an initial period only— 
(a) assist the co-operative in obtaining 

and remunerating competent staff; 

(b) place at the disposal of the co-oper- 
ative persons competent to give guid- 
ance and advice. 

26. (1) Generally, co-operatives should 
be able to obtain guidance and advice, 
which respect their autonomy and the 
responsibilities of their members, their 
organs and their staff, on matters relat- 
ing to management and administration, 
as well as on technical matters. 

(2) Such guidance and advice should 
preferably be given by a federation of 
co-operatives or by the competent au- 
thority. 


D. SUPERVISION AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 


27. (1) Co-operatives should be sub- 
ject to a form of supervision designed to 
ensure that they carry on their activities 
in conformity with the objects for which 
they were established and in accordance 
with the law. 

(2) Supervision should preferably 
be the responsibility of a federation of 
co-operatives or of the competent au- 
thority. 

28. Auditing of the accounts of co- 
operatives affiliated to a federation of 
co-operatives should be the responsibility 
of that federation; pending the establish- 
ment of such a federation, or where a 
federation is unable to provide this serv- 
ice, the competent authority or a 
qualified independent body should as- 
sume the task. 

29. The measures referred to in 
Paragraphs 27 and 28 of this Recom- 
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mendation should be so planned and 

carried out as to — 

(a) ensure good management and ad- 
ministration of co-operatives; 

(6) protect third parties; and 

(c) provide an opportunity of complet- 
ing the education and training of the 
office-bearers and members of the 
staff of co-operatives through practice 
and through critical examination of 
mistakes. 


30. (1) The functions of promoting 
co-operatives, providing for education 
concerning co-operatives and for the 
training of office-bearers and members 
of the staff of co-operatives, and giving 
aid in their organization and functioning, 
should preferably be performed by one 
central body so as to ensure coherent 
action. 

(2) The performance of these func- 
tions should preferably be the responsi- 
bility of a federation of co-operatives; 
pending the establishment of such a 
body competent the authority or, where 
appropriate, other qualified bodies, should 
assume the task. 


31. (1) The functions referred to in 
Paragraph 30 of this Recommendation 
should, wherever possible, be discharged 
as full-time work. 

(2) They should be performed by 
persons who have received training 
specifically directed towards the exercise 
of such functions; such training should 
be provided by specialized institutions 
or, wherever suitable, through specialized 
courses in schools and colleges referred 
to in Paragraph 19 of this Recommenda- 
tion. 


32. The competent authority should 
collect and publish at least once a year a 
report and statistics relating to the oper- 
ations and growth of co-operatives in the 
national economy. 


33. Where the services of federations 
of co-operatives or of other existing in- 
stitutions cannot adequately meet the 
need for research, exchanges of experi- 
ence and publications, special institu- 
tions, serving the entire country or 
several regions, should, if possible, be 
established. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


34. (1) Members should, to the great- 
est extent possible, collaborate in provid- 
ing aid and encouragement to co-opera- 
tives in developing countries. 

(2) Such collaboration should be en- 
visaged— 

(a) between developing countries; 

(b) between countries of a particular 
region, especially within the frame- 
work of regional organizations, where 
such exist; and 
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(c) between countries with an old-estab- 


lished co-operative movement and 
developing countries. 

(3) As appropriate, the help of 
national co-operative organizations 


should be enlisted for such collaboration, 
and use should be made, particularly 
with a view to the co-ordination of inter- 
national effort, of international co-opera- 
tive organizations and other interested 
international bodies. 

(4) The collaboration 
tend to such measures as— 
(a) the increased provision of technical 

assistance to the co-operative move- 
ment of developing countries, wher- 
ever possible in the form of co-ordi- 
nated programs involving different 
agencies, both inter-governmental and 
non-governmental; 

(b) the preparation and supply of infor- 
mation, textbooks, audio-visual aids 
and analogous material to assist in 
the drafting of legislation, in instruc- 
tion on co-operation and in the train- 
ing of office-bearers and qualified 
staffs of co-operatives; 

(c) the exchange of qualified personnel; 

(d) the grant of fellowships; 

(e) the organization of international 
seminars and discussion groups; 

(f) the inter-co-operative exchange of 
goods and services; and 

(g) the initiation of systematic research 
into the structure, working methods 
and problems of co-operative move- 
ments in developing countries. 


should ex- 


V. SPECIAL PROVISIONS CONCERNING 
THE ROLE OF CO-OPERATIVES 
IN DEALING WITH 
PARTICULAR PROBLEMS 


35. It should be recognized that co- 
operatives may, in certain circumstances, 
have a special role to play in dealing 
with particular problems of developing 
countries. 

36. Suggestions illustrating the use 
which may be made of various forms of 
co-operatives in the successful im- 
plementation of agrarian reform and in 
the improvement in the level of living of 
the beneficiaries are set forth in the 
Annex to this Recommendation. 


ANNEX 


1. In view of their importance as a 
means of promoting general economic 
and social progress and as a means of 
directly associating the rural population 
with the development process, as well as 
in view of their educational and cultural 
value, co-operatives should be consid- 
ered as having a vital role to play in 
programs of agrarian reform. 

2. Co-operatives should be used as a 
means of assessing the problems and 
interests of the rural population in the 


planning and preparation of agrarian re- 
form measures. They should also serve 
for channelling information among 
agriculturists and making the purposes, 
principles and methods of such reforms 
understood. 


3. Particular attention should be paid 
to the development of appropriate forms 
of co-operatives adapted to the various 
patterns and phases of agrarian reform. 
They should enable cultivators to oper- 
ate holdings efficiently and productively 
and allow for the greatest possible initia- 
tive and participation of the member- 
ship. 

4. Where appropriate, suitable volun- 
tary forms of co-operative land use 
should be encouraged. These forms may 
range from the organization of certain 
services and farming operations in com- 
mon to the complete pooling of land, 
labour and equipment. 

5. Wherever appropriate the voluntary 
consolidation of fragmentary holdings 


through co-operatives should be en- 
couraged. 


6. In cases where measures are being 
envisaged for the transfer of ownership 
or division of large estates, due consider- 
ation should be given to the organization 
by the beneficiaries of co-operative sys- 
tems of holding or cultivation. 

7. The establishment of co-operatives 
should also be considered in connection 
with land settlement schemes especially 
as regards land reclamation and im- 
provement measures and the organiza- 
tion of joint services and joint farming 
operations for settlers. 


8. Development of co-operative thrift 
and credit societies and co-operative 
banks should be encouraged among the 
beneficiaries of agrarian reforms as well 
aS among other small farmers for the 
purpose of— 


(a) providing loans to cultivators for 
the purchase of equipment and other 
farm requisites; 


(b) encouraging and assisting cultiva- 
tors to save and accumulate capital; 


(c) advancing loans to, and promoting 
thrift among, agricultural families, 
including those of hired workers, who 
normally would not have access to 
established sources of credit; 


(d) facilitating the implementation of 
special governmental credit schemes 
through an efficient channelling of 
loans to beneficiaries and appropri- 
ate supervision of the use made of 
such loans and of their timely reim- 
bursement. 


9. The development of supply, mar- 
keting or multi-purpose co-operatives 
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should be encouraged for the purpose 

of— 

(a) the joint purchase and supply of 
farm requisites of good quality on 
favourable terms; 


(b) the supply of basic domestic re- 


quirements for all categories of 
agricultural workers; 
(c) the joint conditioning, processing 


and marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


10. Encouragement should be given to 
the development of co-operatives provid- 
ing farmers with other services such as 
the joint use of farm machinery, elec- 
trification, livestock breeding, the provi- 
sion of veterinary and pest control serv- 
ices, facilities for irrigation, and crop 
and livestock insurance. 


11. With a view to improving employ- 
ment opportunities, working conditions 
and income, landless agricultural work- 
ers should be assisted, where appropri- 
ate, to organize themselves voluntarily 
into labour contracting co-operatives. 


12. Agricultural co-operatives of dif- 


_ ferent localities in areas in which agrarian 








reforms are being implemented should 


be encouraged to combine their activities 
where this is economically advantageous. 


13. Due consideration should also be 
given to the encouragement and develop- 
ment of other types of co-operative activi- 
ties providing full- or part-time non- 


agricultural employment for members of 


farmers’ families (for instance, crafts, 


home or cottage industries) adequate 
distribution of consumer goods, and so- 


cial services which the State may not 
always be in a position to provide (for 


instance, health, education, culture, rec- 
 reation or transport). 


14. The interchange and dissemination 
of information on the methods, possibili- 


ties and limitations of co-operatives in 
relation to agrarian reform should be 
encouraged by all possible means so that 
the experience acquired may be made 
available to the largest possible number 
— of countries. 


_ Correction 


An error occurred in the article on the 
50th International Labour Conference 


that appeared in the August LABOUR 


Gazette. At the end of the first para- 
graph under the sub-heading “Canadian 
Participation” on p. 439, the members 
of the grievances and communications 
committee should have been listed as 
Ray Anderson, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour, Nova Scotia, and Mr. Mainwaring. 
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Smith 
Continued from page 496 


conditions, and will remove the conflict 
of authority that has hitherto existed. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


The spectre of compulsory arbitration 
has once again raised its ugly head. This 
is nothing new. It results from the refus- 
al of management to recognize the right 
of employees to share in the benefits of 
an improved society, forcing strike ac- 
tion by unions as a last resort to obtain 
their reasonable objectives. Compulsory 
arbitration will be resisted by C.R.L.E.A. 
to the utmost degree possible, and any 
attempt to break down the established 
and well-proved pattern of national col- 
lective agreements under free collective 
bargaining will be fought with all the 
resources available. 

As this is being written, the railway 
unions are once again taking a strike 
ballot under the due process of law, 
showing the responsible action of the un- 
ions involved. It would seem that the 
whole system of free collective bargain- 
ing is at stake in this dispute because 
compulsory arbitration, if invoked, 
would be a denial to the workers of their 
right to free and democratic bargaining. 

In my opinion, the Government could 
make a most important contribution to 
industrial peace by implementing 
through positive legislation the recom- 
mendations of the Freedman Report, 
thus providing the proper channels 
through which meaningful consultations 
between labour, management and, if 
necessary, government can be held—not 
under the shadow of a strike threat, but 
in an atmosphere of genuine desire to 
reach amicable settlement of common 
problems. 

As we pause on Labour Day to hon- 
our the workers of the nation, let us 
pledge ourselves to continue to explore 
every avenue leading to security and 
happiness for our people. 





Jodoin 

Continued from page 496 

to the courts and getting injunctions are 
not only endangering the labour move- 
ment and all it stands for; they are 
interfering with freedom of expression 
and our democratic way of life. 

At the same time, we witness renewed 
efforts to raise the old bogey of compul- 
sory arbitration as a miracle cure for 
disputes. Not only has compulsory arbi- 


tration proved unsuccessful in ending 
work stoppages, but it is a complete 
denial of the democratic system of col- 
lective bargaining. A system under 
which a _ government-appointed body 
would impose wages and working condi- 
tions smacks of slave labour. 


We see others attempting to break 
down the national bargaining pattern 
that has been established in a number of 
industries and that is the only practical 
method of meeting the needs of the 
employees concerned. To replace this 
system with regional or district bargain- 
ing would deprive thousands of workers 
of the benefit of national standards, and 
would do very great damage by dividing 
the country into regions at a time when 
one of our greatest national needs is 
unity. 


Rising Wages 


During the past few months, many of 
our organizations have been successful 
in concluding contracts that have provid- 
ed marked increases. These have been 
long overdue. The pattern of profits has 
been steadily rising, and it is not surpris- 
ing that Canadian workers are insisting 
on obtaining their share. This is a trend 
that is going to continue. 


At the same time, we must press to- 
ward our legislative targets. The long 
and tortuous struggle to win such a 
worthy objective as a health plan for all 
Canadians is evidence of the fact that 
this is a continuing struggle. The story of 
medicare can be repeated in many other 
fields. 


Nor must we allow our very proper 
concern with these domestic matters to 
detract from our concern about interna- 
tional affairs. There is evidence of a 
tightening of ranks among workers who 
are members of free and democratic 
trade unions. We must use this strength 
internationally and within our own coun- 
try in pressing for every measure that 
can contribute to world peace and in 
aiding those in developing countries. 
Great moral and financial strength must 
be given to the United Nations so that it 
can become a greater and more effective 
force for peace. 


Thus, in keeping what we have gained 
and in moving on to greater things, we 
should dedicate this Labour Day to 
strengthening our movement; for there is 
no doubt it will be called on to make as 
great a contribution in the future as it 
has in the past. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in June 


Employment increased between May 
and June by 167,000 to a total estimated 
at 7,303,000, an increase that was about 
usual for the season. The labour force 
increased by 150,000 to 7,533,000 dur- 
ing the period. 

Unemployment declined during the 
month to 230,000 from 247,000. The 
unemployment rate in June was 3.1 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 
a rate of 3.5 per cent in June 1965, and 
4.0 per cent in June 1964. Seasonally 
adjusted, the June 1966 rate was 3.7 per 
cent. 


Employment 


The increase in employment between 
May and June was spread over a wide 


range of industries. Large gains in 
manufacturing, construction and service 
were partly offset by declines in agricul- 
ture, transportation and other utilities. 

Total employment in June was sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago. The 
June estimate of 7,303,000 represented 
an increase of 254,000, or 3.6 per cent, 
compared with the June 1965 figure. By 
regions, increases ranged from 1.4 per 
cent in the Prairie region to 4.7 per cent 
in Quebec. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined seasonally by 
17,000 between May and June. Com- 
pared with a year earlier, unemployment 
was lower by 27,000. 


Labour Market Conditions 


Of the 230,000 unemployed in June, 
177,000 had been unemployed for three 
months or less. The remaining 53,000, 
representing about 23 per cent of the 
total, had been seeking work for four 
months or more. This group made up a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the total 
than the year before. 


The review is prepared by the Labour 
Market Analysis Division, Research Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. The tables are prepared jointly by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 

















Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
1 2 5 4 
June June June June June June June June 
Labour Market Areas 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
Metropolitatts.. 2.05, tenia st. cat ees eats eee — —— 5 4 7 8 — — 
Majorindustrial crn cect once ee a ee — 1 19 18 Tl 7 as — 
Major A criculturaliees cn ee ee ee as — 4 2 10 1 — — 
1 Eso) eee eRe oo Pai NERD. LS ns Sn — — 26 26 31 Si 1 1 
Total ae ee ase ee ee eee — 1 54 50 55 58 1 1 
Classification of Labour Market Areas—June 
Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
HAMILTON<- Calgary 
Quebec-Levis Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS +>ST. JOHN’S +>HALIFAX 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver-A bbotsford- Montreal 
New Westminster Ottawa-Hull 
WINDSOR<- Toronto 
Winnipeg 
BRANTFORD<- -+FORT WILLIAM- 
-+>CORNER BROOK PORT ARTHUR 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS CORNWALL<- Guelph 
(Labour force 25,000-75,000; Granby-Farnham- Kingston 
60 per cent or more in non- Cowansville Kitchener 
agricultural activity) Joliette London 
-+LAC ST. JEAN Sudbury 
Moncton VICTORIA 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE (Concluded) 








Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 





Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


cee UaE Ett yt UIEIIIEII SEES ESSER 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS—Conc. New Glasgow 


Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
PETERBOROUGH<- 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
SARNIA<- 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 





BARRIE< Brandon 
CHATHAM< -+>CHARLOTTETOWN 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL --RIVIERE DU LOUP Lethbridge 
AREAS -+>THETFORD-LAC MEGANTIC- Moose Jaw 








(labour force 25,000-75,000; ST. GEORGES North Battleford 
40 per cent or more in agri- Prince Albert 
culture) Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
->BATHURST Belleville-Trenton 
BEAUHARNOIS<- Bracebridge 
->CAMPBELLTON Brampton 
Cranbrook ->BRIDGEWATER 
->DAWSON CREEK Central Vancouver 
Drummondville Island 
FREDERICTON<- Chilliwack 
->GASPE ->DAUPHIN 
Grand Falls Drumheller 
Kamloops -+-EDMUNDSTON 
MEDICINE HAT< Galt 
Montmagny Goderich 
NEWCASTLE Grande Prairie 
Okanagan Valley +>KENTVILLE 
OWEN SOUND< Lachute-Ste. Therese 
MINOR AREAS Portage la Prairie Lindsay 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) Prince George-Quesnel North Bay 
-+-QUEBEC NORTH SHORE Pembroke 


-+RIMOUSKI 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 


->PRINCE RUPERT 
St. Hyacinthe 


ST. JEAN<- -+>ST. STEPHEN 
SOREL<- St. Thomas 
Summerside Sault Ste. Marie 
Truro Simcoe 
Valleyfield STRATFORD<- 
VICTORIA VILLE<- Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
WOODSTOCK- 
TILLSONBURG<- 
+YARMOUTH 





— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For an 
explanation of the classification used, see page 476, August 1966 issue. 
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Labour Statistics 


ew 
Percentage Change 





From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
TOTAL. CLVILIAN  DABOURS FOR CE rere ee eee (000) June 18 e535 +2.0 +3.1 
Ibmployedsnn aa seh os et RE et ce Ro (000) June 18 7,303 +2.3 +3.6 
A OticUl Ire scccccacsiaicayasinesss: ape aaa emo ee ete Say (000) June 18 575 —2.7 —11.4 
Nootiqa orictil ttre sis.niivadevchetec eet a deo ao cee eae ee ee (000) June 18 6,728 +2.8 +5.1 
Paid WOLKELS 5.1.0. ceases hc eae SE eC (000) June 18 6,216 +2.8 +5.2 
At WOrke3S hours On MOL eet eee eee eer ne eee (000) June 18 6,182 +3.3 +3.8 
At WOEKSIESS EN ams S 81 OLIN S ieee arenes eee rene Nees ene eee ene (000) June 18 882 —6.7 +0.7 
Employed but not at work.......... I sie SM oa i pe PRO ONE (000) June 18 239 +16.0 +9.6 
Unemployed............ hic dese Wa oaks eee Ree eR Eee (000) June 18 230 —6.9 —10.5 
Atlantic Se RR rR ore Fisica oe sonccarthcociie dccebene (000) June 18 24 —31.4 —22.6 
@uebecne ss uegliaot Sepak Cosa See OR, Se ee (000) June 18 85 —19.1 —15.0 
ODEALIO foie Soe ae ee ELE Ts uae eR ee ee (000) June 18 75 +31.6 +1.4 
Praivies aint ee eae PE Te PP BLE BUI (000) June 18 15 —31.8 — 34.8 
PA CHIC i.e chat tia soy etal banka eec keenest Ee en (000) June 18 31 +10.7 +6.9 
Without workvand seeking: worker.) se ieeee eee eee ere (000) June 18 220 —6.4 —8.7 
Onitemporary layottup tors 0daysis eee eee ee eee ene eee ee (000) June 18 10 —16.7 —37.5 
INDUSTRIALS EMPEOY NENT GUS G1 11100) rreneccse cesarean eee March iW) ES gil +0.5 +6.2 
Manufacturinevemployment: (19 G1 100) memeerseseeenrse teeta eee nena March TORS 0.0 +5.6 
IMMIGRATION ........ ok eas COR detec een Conte a pec astisg Rae tts NAS Ee, Ret Te Ist Qtr. 1966 30,713 _ +37.9 
Destined toithetabour force... ee eee Ist Qtr. 1966 15,992 — +41.6 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes and lockouts..... catia oe Re 2 ere aes Raisers. Se eee ieaeenr See June 102 +7.4 —6.4 
INGOs ofaworkersanvolvedin. 5 eT eee fen whos eee June 42,519 +49.4 —1.8 
Duration in man days................ Fe Ae in, een ee aR: PM aatehessc June 389,730 +17.2 +41.4 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaniesi(nd’ comps) esse ee eee eee March $95.25 +0.1 +5.8 
Average Dourlyiearmingss (iitie:) ieee eset eee ee eee March BV P22 +0.9 =| aA 
AVerage NOUNS WOLKE! Deis Weeks (Tint tment enter March 41.2 0.0 —0.3 
AVetage Weeklyawa Ses) (iit ss) sees eee ene seiuantanelane Tecan tant eee eT OS March $91.20 +0.5 +4.7 
Consumer price indexi (949 — 100) csseeeertee eee te teecee ee e June 143.8 +0.3 +3.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 =100).............0.cccccseeeeeeee March 
Fotal dabouriincomiensc. nreccekes ck ee eee eee $000,000. March DPE) +0.9 +12.9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Wotali(@verageil949 100) parece eer se ne f: ROPE BE RESE 2 | May BUY) +1.1 +9.5 
Manufacturing... sn des BESTS Tie tars he CISC a aac cole sve cere eaten a econ ee a May 25185 +-1.7 +8.2 
DULADIES osc sci csesen. ecg a ee May 262.6 +1.5 +8.2 
Non-durables........ Bele ea octet anne RE ser whee act ee een achareceisteemtiese May 241.7 +1.8 +8.3 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
Starts....... nS “A wtb ee ehs uh fuss ons 3 tpsclsalhase ee Ree May 10,214 +56.7 —25.2 
COMPO ROMS 5. 8 c29 icc eran cee ve eR eee Ge ors Jo See eR te May 8,875 —57.3 +2.3 
WNGer CONSMUCH On ae ee ee ee wheat Arcee eee coer ee May Thfs By +0.2 +6.3 





*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. +Centres of 
5,000 population or more. Note: Blank spaces indicate data unavailable at press time. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


eee __ 


Consumer, July 1966 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
advanced 0.3 per cent to 144.3 at the 
beginning of July from 143.8 in June. 
The July index was 3.4 per cent higher 
than the July 1965 index of 139.5. 

The increase resulted mainly from a 
1.2-per-cent rise in the food component 
and a small advance in housing. Two 
component indexes, clothing and health 


and personal care declined slightly, while 
the three remaining component indexes, 
transportation, recreation and reading, 


and tobacco and alcoholic beverages were 
unchanged. 

The food index rose 1.2 per cent to 
146.0 from 144.2. Increases in prices 
were recorded for most dairy products, 
all fat products except lard, and for 
most beef and pork cuts. Price increases 
were also recorded for tea, coffee, grape- 
fruit, oranges, apples, frozen orange 
juice, turnips, tomatoes, celery, and let- 
tuce. Scattered price decreases were noted 
for sugar, pickles, jelly powder, evapo- 
rated milk, eggs, chicken, turkey, lard, 
hamburg, smoked ham, sausages, ba- 
nanas, grapes, strawberries, most proc- 
essed fruits, potatoes, carrots, cabbage 
and tomato juice. 

The housing index rose 0.3 per cent 
to 144.8 from 144.4 as both the shelter 
and household operation components in- 
creased. Advances in rents and home- 
ownership, coupled with price increases 
in all sub-groups in household operation 
except fuel and lighting, outweighed scat- 
tered price decreases for dinette suites, 
dryers, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, irons and some miscellaneous house- 
hold supplies. 

The clothing index edged down to 
125.2 from 125.3. Decreases in prices of 
men’s and children’s wear outweighed 
increased prices for women’s wear, foot- 
wear and piece goods. 

The transportation index remained un- 
changed at 151.2. Lower automobile 
prices were offset by higher prices for 
gasoline and motor oil, and for train and 
bus fares. 

The health and personal care index 
declined slightly to 181.0 from 181.2 as 
a result of lower prices for some per- 
sonal care items. 

The recreation and reading index re- 
mained unchanged at 159.3. Lower prices 
for radios, television sets and phono- 
graph records were offset by higher prices 
for bicycles and newspapers. 

The tobacco and alcoholic beverages 
index was unchanged at 125.1. 

Group indexes a year earlier (July 
1965) were: food 139.0, housing 141.1, 
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clothing 121.1, transportation 147.0, 
health and personal care 175.4, recrea- 
tion and reading 154.6, and tobacco and 
alcohol 122.5. 


Wholesale, May 1966 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 
=100) rose to 258.8 in May, up 0.2 
per cent from the April index of ZOo.2, 
and 3.7 per cent above the May 1965 
index of 249.5. Five of the eight major 
group indexes were higher in May, while 
three declined. 

The animal products group index in- 
creased 0.8 per cent in May to 293.2 
from the April index of 291.0 on higher 
prices for livestock, boots and shoes, 
unmanufactured leather, milk and _ its 
products, and fresh and cured meats. An 
advance of 0.4 per cent to 336.2 from 
334.8 in the wood products group index 
was due to price increases for cedar and 
hardwoods. The iron products group in- 
dex rose 0.3 per cent to: 268.1 from 
267.4 on price increases for rolling mill 
products and pig iron. The textile prod- 
ucts group index rose 0.2 per cent to 
252.0 from 251.5, and the vegetable 
products group index rose 0.2 per cent 
to 226.9 from 226.7. 

The chemical products group index 
declined 0.8 per cent to 206.6 from 
208.2 because of lower prices for soaps 
and detergents. The non-ferrous metal 
products group index decreased to 229.4 
from 229.9, and the non-metallic miner- 
als products group index to 192.4 from 
19255: 


Wholesale, June 1966 


The general wholesale index 1939- 
39=—100) rose 0.2 per cent in June to 
259.4 from the May index of 258.8, and 
was 2.9 per cent higher than the June 
1965 index of 252.1. Four of the eight 
major group indexes were higher in June 
while the remaining four declined. 

The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 1.0 per cent in June to 296.1 
from the May index of 293.2 because of 
price increases for fresh and cured 
meats, livestock, and dressed fowl. A 
rise of 1.0 per cent to 339.5 from 256.2 
in the wood products group index 
reflected higher prices for newsprint and 
furniture. Increases of 0.1 per cent or 
less occurred in the following major 
group indexes: non-metallic minerals 
products to 192.6 from 192.4, and 
chemical products to 206.7 from 206.6. 

The vegetable products group index 
declined 0.7 per cent in June to 225.4 


from the May index of 226.9 because of 
lower prices for potatoes, sugar and its 
products, rubber and its products, tea, 
coffee and cocoa, and onions. Decreases 
of 0.1 per cent were recorded for the 
following major group indexes: textile 
products to 251.7 from 252.0, iron pro- 
ucts to 267.9 from 268.1, and non-fer- 
rous metals products to 229.1 from 
229.4. 


City Consumer, June 1966 


The consumer price indexes (1949= 
100) advanced between May and June 
in the ten regional cities. Movements 
ranged from an increase of 0.7 per cent 
in Saint John to a fractional increase of 
0.1 per cent in Vancouver, Saskatoon- 
Regina, Winnipeg and Ottawa. 

The component indexes exhibited 
mixed movements throughout the re- 
gional cities. Food indexes were higher 
in all cities. Housing indexes rose slight- 
ly in five cities, remained steady in three 
and declined in two. Clothing indexes 
rose in nine cities and remained un- 
changed in one. Transportation indexes 
advanced in six cities, held steady in two 
and dropped in two. 

Indexes for health and personal care 
were higher in three cities, unchanged in 
five and lower in two. Recreation and 
reading indexes also showed mixed 
movements with increases in five, de- 
creases in two and no changes in three. 
The tobacco and alcohol indexes alone 
remained unchanged in all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were: 
Saint John +1.0 to 140.8; St. John’s 
0: 7t00e6.3%; Montreal +0.6 to 142.2; 
Halifax +0.4 to 138.1; Toronto +0.4 
to 146.3; Edmonton-Calgary +0.4 to 
134.1; Ottawa +0.2 to 143.7; Winnipeg 
ac 2yuion J30.0; Vancouver +0.2 to 
138.3; Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 155.8; 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased in 
May by 0.1 per cent to 346.1 from 
345.6 in April, and to 151.8 from 151.6 
on the 1949=100 base. The price index 
of non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) remained at 150.2. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased 0.1 
per cent in June to 346.4 from 346.1 in 
May. On the 1949=100 base it rose to 
151.9 from 151.8. The price index 
of non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) advanced 0.3 per cent to 
150.6 from 150.2 

Continued on page 549 





* On base June 1951=100. 
Sil 


Women’s Bureau 


P VESSWOMEN. Their Status in Canada 


An investigation into the working con- 
ditions of women in all branches of 
journalism—newspapers, magazines, ra- 
dio, television, public relations and relat- 
ed fields—was undertaken by the 
Canadian Women’s Press Club on the 
occasion of its 60th birthday in 1964. 
The survey included all 10 provinces. 


Conclusions reported were drawn 
from questionnaires probing professional 
association, vocational achievements, ex- 
pectations, remuneration, education 
background and personal history. 

Drawing on the 1961 Census of 
Canada as a basis for comparison, the 
report states that the Canadian Women’s 
Press Club* could be a very much larger 
group. According to the Census there 
were 3,313 women occupied in the field 
who were eligible for membership in 
1961. Analysis was based on returns 
from 296 presswomen, 84 of whom were 
non-members, all working full time, al- 
though the survey included part-time 
workers as well. More than half the 
respondents worked on newspapers and 
magazines, one in four in public rela- 
tions and advertising. 


The average age of presswomen in 
Canada was considerably lower than that 
of respondents in the survey, when com- 
pared with 1961 Census data: 








1961 Census CWPC Survey 
% % 
Under 30 29.4 12 
30 - 39 26.2 2125 
40s and 50s 36.5 56 
over 60 7.9 10.6 





Again resorting to Census data, a larg- 
er proportion of the respondents (12 per 
cent) reported free-lancing, and 8 per 
cent reported self-employment. A possi- 
ble explanation suggested in the report 
was the age factor, for young people in 
recent years have had more opportunity 
to enter salaried employment than their 


*Membership listed as 600 in National 
Women’s Organizations in Canada 1965-66, 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of 
Labour. 
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senior colleagues, many of whom have 
returned to productive work in this area 
after curtailed domestic responsibilities. 


Remuneration 


Earnings of respondents showed an 
average of $6,150 per annum, whereas 
the average earnings reported in the 
Census for presswomen was $3,201, the 
latter figure excluding self-employed. 
The Census reported 64 per cent of the 
women in this area earning less than 
$4,000. Only 16 per cent of the survey 
respondents fell into this category. 


Further comparison of salary rates 
was precluded because the ranges used in 
compiling Census data and the survey 
differed somewhat. The Census reports 
11 per cent earning over $6,000 per 
annum, and the survey 29 per cent earn- 
ing over $7,000. More than half of the 
women surveyed (188) said they were 
underpaid, while six considered them- 
selves overpaid. 


Although average rates of pay were 
lower for women than for their male 
colleagues, the disparity was least in the 
larger urban centres, Montreal, Toronto 
and Ottawa, and greatest in the smaller 
centres. 


Education 


The level of education for respondents 
was shown to be somewhat higher than 
for the Census. About one in five press- 
women in the Census were holders of a 
university degree, as against one in three 
of the survey respondents. More than 
half in the survey had had some univer- 
sity study, whereas the Census reports 40 
per cent in that category. Upwards of 
one in 10 respondents had had the bene- 
fit of post-graduate study, and one in 
five reported ability to work in a second 
language. 


Personal 


Marital status was quite similar for 
both the Census and the survey (42 per 
cent and 41 per cent “single” respective- 
ly), but showed a rather lower propor- 
tion of divorced persons (3 per cent 
against 9 per cent). Of the respondents, 
112 reported they had children, and 30 
of these were grandmothers. 


By the staff of Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labour. 


The question regarding reasons for 
working brought the following replies: 








Number Per cent 

Earning a living 137 46 
To supplement 

other income 43 13 
To keep from 

being bored i 4 
Personal satisfaction 95 32 
Other 9 3 





In response to questions regarding ca- 
reer potential, 124 women said there 
were opportunities for advancement, 
while 140 disagreed. Replies from 78 
questionnaires conveyed the opinion that 
being a woman precluded opportunities 
for advancement—but 124 disagreed. 
Upwards of one in three (106) were 
anxious for promotion, whereas 117 
were not. 

When questioned about management’s 
attitude, none reported it “unfavoura- 
ble;” four felt it was “lukewarm,” 122 
“favourable,” and 139 “highly regard- 
ed. 


Career Patterns 


Replies on length of service revealed 
an average of 63 years in the present 
job, 8.8 years with the same employer, 
and 14.4 years in the profession. On the 
pattern leading to present employment, 
60 reported having been transferred 
from clerical and secretarial work, 53 
had taken college or journalism courses, 
69 had moved from a related field, 102 
expressed a desire for creative work and 
self-application and 31 were in a mis- 
cellaneous group. 

For 124 respondents, supervisory du- 
ties involving other press people were 
included whereas 151 had no such obli- 
gations in the performance of their jobs. 
Average working hours reported were 
37% per week, although seven out of 10 
women reported working overtime on 
occasion. Only one in four received ad- 
ditional compensation for overtime. 

A rather pessimistic note was struck 
by one of the analysts of the survey 
data. In view of the decline in member- 
ship, it was estimated that the group 
would be ineffectual in 10 years and 
practically non-existent in 20. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Blakeney House for the Handicapped 


Dedication ceremony marks opening of rehabilitation centre at Victoria, Be: 


A new sheltered workshop, Blakeney 


House, operated by Goodwill Enter- 


prises for the Handicapped, was opened 


in Victoria on May 31. 


A bronze plaque in the lobby of the 
building was unveiled by Major-General 
Honourable George R. Pearkes, 


-V.C., Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia. Hon. R. W. Bonner, Q.C., 


British 


Columbia Attorney-General 


and Minister of Commercial Transport, 
delivered an address at the dedication 
ceremonies. Civic leaders and clergy of 


various 
_ opening. 


Blakeney 


denominations attended the 


The plaque bears the inscription: 
House—Dedicated in  Per- 
petuity to the Training and Rehabili- 
tation of Employable Handicapped 
Persons, May 1966—Rotary Club of 


| Victoria, B.C. 


The new building is named after 


Frederic Blakeney, himself handicapped 


as a result of muscular distrophy, who 
was instrumental in bringing about the 
establishment of the League of the 
Handicapped in Victoria in 1954. Mr. 
Blakeney, who has been confined to a 


wheelchair for 16 years, was present at 
the opening ceremony. Although he is 


no longer active in the day-to-day work 
of the organization, he still takes an 
interest in it and he visits the centre 
from time to time. 

Rotary’s Goodwill Enterprises for the 
Handicapped came into being in Vic- 
toria largely through the efforts of Fred 


Blakeney. Recognizing soon after the 


League of the Handicapped was founded 
that the handicapped needed something 
more than recreation—the first object of 
the organization—he went to Seattle to 
see the work of the Goodwill organiza- 
tion there. 

On his return to Victoria, he succeed- 
ed in enlisting the help of the Rotary 


| Club of Victoria in starting a similar 


program for their city, and the club 
adopted this enterprise as one of their 
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permanent activities. The new building is 
largely the result of their efforts. 

The purpose of Goodwill Enterprises 
is to provide counselling, evaluation, 
training and help in finding jobs for 
handicapped disadvantaged persons to 
enable them to fit into regular employ- 
ment. It also aims to provide steady 
work for those who are too severely 
handicapped to compete for normal em- 
ployment. 

For the past eight years, Goodwill 
Enterprises had provided the community 
with a growing program of rehabilitation 
services for the handicapped, and they 
hope that their new building will enable 
them to provide more adequate services. 
Until now, no more than 90 persons 
could be accommodated at one time, but 
in the new building there will be room 
for about 250. 


Broader Program 


The principal enterprise so far has 
been the reclaiming of used clothing, 
toys and small appliances, but a broader 
range of training and employment can 
now be provided. Plans for the future 
include a main appliance repair shop 
and a furniture repair and refinishing 
department. 

It is planned also to provide training 
for domestic employment. A_ small 
apartment unit within the centre will be 
used to provide a four-week course in 
practical housekeeping. The trainees will 
then be placed in actual homes for a 
two-week trial period before placement. 


When equipment has been purchased 
and installed in the centre’s large, mod- 
ern cafeteria, training in cooking and 
restaurant work will be added. A large 
bookkeeping machine has been loaned to 
Goodwill. This will be used to do all the 
bookkeeping of the enterprise, and it will 
also be used to train suitable handi- 


2 SS 
By the staff of Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


capped persons as bookkeeping machine 
operators. 

The building itself is a single-storey, 
concrete and reinforced steel structure 
situated on a 23-acre site in the centre of 
downtown Victoria, and it has been de- 
signed with the special needs of handi- 
capped people in mind. It is equipped 
with ramps and wide doorways, and 
each washroom has an extra wide stall 
to accommodate wheelchair clients. 


Special Feature 


A special feature of the building is an 
unloading dock at one end, with a ship- 
ping dock at the opposite end, to provide 
a “straight line” flow of production. A 
second floor is planned for the future, 
and additional space has been allocated 
for a dormitory. The administrative area 
has counselling, evaluation and training 
offices and conference rooms. The 
rehabilitation centre is intended to serve 
all of Vancouver Island, and trainees 
from outside the city will come to Vic- 
toria for training, after which they may 
return to their own communities for 
employment. 

In addition to the departments already 
mentioned, the centre will have a gym- 
nasium, a medical treatment room and 
administrative offices. The medical treat- 
ment room contains a complete health 
department equipped to conduct pre- 
placement and annual physical examina- 
tions, as well as to render emergency 
medical service. 

Vocational rehabilitation workshops 
and training facilities are a much needed 
service if handicapped persons, and oth- 
ers who for various reasons have failed 
to find their place in the labour market, 
are to be assisted in developing latent 
abilities that are needed in Canada’s 
economy and are to be enabled to take 
their place in the labour force. The 
establishment of Blakeney House is an 
instance of the way in which public 
support can be enlisted to help in pro- 
viding a vital community service. 
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Older Workers 


By the staff of the Division on Older Workers, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


Changing Skill and Technological Change 


“When we are talking about jobs, we 
are talking about something very impor- 
tant, not only for their economic signifi- 
cance, but for their significance to peo- 
ple as individuals. If you meet an old 
friend whom you have not seen for years 
you probably greet him with ‘What are 
you doing these days?’ This does not 
imply an overriding interest in work. 
The enquiry about the job is an enquiry 
about the person. The job one holds 
conveys something about one’s interests, 
one’s personality and one’s way of life. 

“The subject of changing jobs, there- 
fore, has important social and psy- 
chological overtones and it is doubtful 
whether a high degree of occupational 
mobility will ever be achieved unless we 
realize the scope of the problems that 
have to be faced.” 

These are the words of Dr. Eunice 
Belbin of the Research Unit into Prob- 
lems of Industrial Retraining, University 
College, London, England. The extract is 
from an address she made to the spring 
1965 conference of the British Asso- 
ciation for Commercial and Industrial 
Education. 

Dr. Belbin said that there are three 
problems central to questions of man- 
power utilization and training. The first 
is the nature of the disparity between 
jobs which are being created and the 
skills of the people available to fill them. 
The second is the problem of effectively 
directing the people who are in need of 
training into the training places that are 
available. The third is the need to con- 
sider how the method of training may 
facilitate the adjustment between people, 
training vacancies and jobs. 


Least Mobile 


National forecasts, made in both 
Great Britain and the United States on 
changes in occupational structure result- 
ing from the high rate of technological 
change, have drawn attention to an ex- 
pected decline in unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs, including manual and cleri- 
cal, and to an increase in skilled jobs, 
particularly those requiring technicians. 

Studies in the United States show that 
the unskilled worker is at a considerable 
disadvantage compared with the skilled 
worker when redundancy arises. Prob- 
lems involving such factors as age, lower 
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educational standards, and the size of 
the firm render him the least mobile 
member of the work force. 

“All this then,” continued Dr. Belbin, 
“leads to the belief that those who are 
likely to be most vulnerable in the 
future will tend to be the semi-skilled, 
unskilled and adult workers in the mid- 
dle and upper range of the age scale, 
and that the traditional means of re- 
entering the labour force will be more 
restricted. 

The most effective manpower policy 
would then be to kill two birds with one 
stone. tackle the problem of the 
redundant, or prospectively redundant 
unskilled adult worker, and solve the 
problem of the shortage of skilled labour 
at the same time—upgrade labour by 
retraining. . . How far can we go in 
upgrading? We do not know. We know 
only something of the problems we are 
likely to encounter on the way.” 


Training Placement 


Concerning the second problem of 
effectively directing those in need of 
training to the available training places, 
Dr. Belbin pointed out that redundant 
middle-aged persons were more difficult 
to place than younger persons. Their 
formal education was often lower. And 
pension plans and the expectation of a 
shorter working life militate against em- 
ployer acceptance. 

Dr. Belbin believes that while these 
problems could be tackled by educa- 
tional and economic measures, other im- 
portant problems concerning mature 
adult workers remain: (1) their reluc- 
tance to present themselves for training; 
(2) their reluctance to change jobs; (3) 
the difficulty of convincing an adult that 
he could achieve new skills; and (4) the 
fear of anything new, and of social atti- 
tudes towards training. 

“Our observations suggest that the 
reluctance to engage in new learning is a 
complex and not a simple problem”, 
continued Dr. Belbin. It certainly tends 
to increase with increasing age, but it is 
also related to the educational status. 
The evidence suggests that trainee resist- 
ance is strongest in groups with low 
educational status, and also that the 
longer removed individuals are from 
their last experience of education, the 


more reluctant they are to engage in 
further education at a later stage.” 

If there are to be fewer jobs for 
unskilled and semi-skilled people in the 
future, then these are the people who 
would benefit the most from training— 
yet these are the people least willing to 
present themselves. Evidence shows that 
many of them could eventually become 
skilled workers. 

Perhaps it would be easier if retrain- 
ing could be considered as part of one’s 
job and continue throughout one’s work- 
ing life. 


Program Content 


As for the third problem, the content 
of the training programs themselves, Dr. 
Belbin asked: “To what extent does the 
course material need to be specially tai- 
lored to adult trainees? In retraining the 
middle-aged workers, we are often faced 
with just those learners who rejected 
formal learning in their school days. Yet 
in many cases we take it for granted that 
they will be able to return to the class- 
room atmosphere to learn new skills.” 

She went on to point out that studies 
in her own research unit showed that the 
method of training for adult workers 
was crucial, and that, with an appropri- 
ate method of training, the older work- 
ers did considerably better even than 
the younger groups. 

“The first step in approaching these 
problems is to establish a suitable climate 
in which the older worker can have his 
qualms allayed and be encouraged to 
learn,” declared Dr. Belbin. “This is often 
where failure occurs. We had evidence 
recently of a fair proportion of older men 
resigning from a training course at the 
end of the first week. This was at the 
time of the first formal test... It is very 
difficult to restore and to retain the older 
learner’s confidence so that he is 
sufficiently motivated to continue learn- 
ing.” 

Other conditions necessary to promote 
learning in older people are the avoid- 
ance of rigidity in schedules and timings, 
avoidance of comparisons in perform- 
ance between young and old, and respect 
for the individual’s human dignity. In 
addition, tasks must be challenging and 
the sessions longer. 
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Certification and Conciliation 


By the staff of Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during June. It grant- 
ed four applications for certification, two 
applications for revocation of certifica- 
tion, rejected one application for cer- 
tification and ordered one representation 
vote. During the month, the Board re- 
ceived one application for revocation of 
certification and thirteen applications for 


certification, and allowed the withdrawal 


of three applications for certification. 


| Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Transportation-Communication Em- 


_ ployees’ Union, System Division No. 
m7, on behalf of a unit of operators, 


dispatchers and agents employed at cer- 


tain work places by Canadian Pacific 








Railway Company, Montreal, Que. 
(L.G., Jan-Feb., p. 34). 

2. Office and Technical Employees’ 
Union, Local 15 of the Office and 
Professional Employees’ International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
workers employed by Los Angeles- 
Seattle Motor Express, Inc., Burnaby, 
BCarCL.Ge Alles p..456). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, helpers and mechanics employed 
by Martel Express Ltée., Farnham, Que. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 456). 

4, Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale 
and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, 
Local Union No. 351 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and other employees of Do- 
minion Auto Carriers Ltd., Oakville, 
Ont., working at Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 
p. 457). 


Application for Certification Rejected 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and Maurice 
Guillemette Inc., St-Gregoire, Que., re- 
spondent (L.G., Aug., p. 456). The ap- 
plication was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
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employees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
board. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, applicant, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Que., re- 
spondent, and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, intervener (L.G., Oct. 
1965, p. 931). The Board directed 
that the names of the applicant and the 
intervener appear on the ballot (Re- 
turning Officer: G. A. Lane). 


Applications for Revocation Granted 


1. Bruno Fortier, et al., applicants, 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, respondent, and Veilleux 
Transport Inc., East Angus, Que., re- 
spondent (L.G., Aug. p. 457). The 
application was for the revocation of the 
Board’s order of April 29, 1965, certi- 
fying the respondent union as the bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of truck drivers, 
maintenance men and helpers employed 
by Veilleux Transport Inc. (L.G., June 
1965, p. 524). 

2. Serge Montmorency, et al., appli- 
cants, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW) (now 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America), respondent, and 
La Compagnie Nationale Air France, 
Montreal, Que., respondent (L.G., Aug., 
p. 457). The application was for the 
revocation of the Board’s order of Oc- 
tober 6, 1959, certifying the respondent 
union as bargaining agent for a unit of 
operations officers, cargo agents, traffic 
agents, commissary agents and ground 
hostesses employed by the respondent 


2 eee 

This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, involving the administra- 
tive services of the Minister of Labour, 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department. 


company at Montreal International 
Airport, Dorval, Ques (2G: 1959; p: 
1291). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Labourers’ International Union of 
North America, Local Union 1113, on 
behalf of a unit of stevedores and other 
employees employed by Henderson 
Lumber Company Limited, Mulgrave, 
N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. Coch- 
rane). 

2. Labourers’ International Union of 
North America, Local Union 1113, on 
behalf of a unit of stevedores and other 
employees employed by Rudolf Van Der 
Walde (Canada) Ltd., Mulgrave, N.S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

3. Labourers’ International Union of 
North America, Local Union 1113, on 
behalf of a unit of stevedores and other 
employees employed by Williams & 
Simpson, Mulgrave, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 6536, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Cassiar Asbestos Corpo- 
ration Limited, Cassiar, B.C., employed 
at Clinton Creek, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith) (See item 2 of 
Applications for Certification With- 
drawn, below). 

5. Building Service Employees’ In- 
ternational Union, Local 308, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Atomic En- 
ergy of Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man. 
(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

6. Office and Professional Employees’ 
International Union, Local 131, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of The Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, em- 
ployed in the Directory Sales Depart- 
ment in Ontario, excluding those em- 
ployed at Ottawa and certain other loca- 
tions considered to be in the company’s 
Eastern Region (Investigating Officer: S. 
Emmerson). 

7. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on be- 
half of a unit of flight engineers em- 
ployed by TransAir Limited, St. James, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Kop- 
pel). 

8. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union 
on behalf of a unit of licensed engineers 
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employed by Lakeland Tankers Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. 
Emmerson). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Navigation 
Voyageur Inc., Montreal, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

10. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 6536, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Cassiar Asbestos Corpo- 
ration Limited, Cassiar, B.C., employed 
at Clinton Creek, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

11. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Cassiar 
Asbestos Corporation Limited, Cassiar, 
B.C., employed at Clinton Creek, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

12. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of driv- 
ers and helpers employed by Grenier 
Express Inc., Shawinigan, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

13. Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees on behalf of a unit of certain 
production employees of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Elio Ponte, et al., applicants, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), respond- 
ent, and Alitalia Linee Aeree Italiane, 
S.p.A., Montreal, Que., respondent. The 
application is for the revocation of the 
Board’s order of September 22, 1964, 
certifying the respondent union as bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of traffic depart- 
ment employees of the respondent com- 


pany employed at Montreal International 
Airport, Dorval, Que. (L.G. 1964, p. 
986, Feb. 11965; p. 136). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), applicant, and 
Cameron McCutcheon Drilling Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent. (L.G3 
Aug., p. 457). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 6536, applicant, and Cassiar As- 


bestos Corporation Limited, Cassiar, 
B.C., respondent. (See item 4, Ap- 
plications for Certification Received, 
above). 


3. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada), appli- 
cant, and New Imperial Mines Ltd., 
Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent (L.Gg 
Aug., p. 457). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Canadian Wire Service Guild, 
Local 213 of the American Newspaper 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Robert Transport Ltée., and Local 
106 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

3. British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany and the Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of British Columbia 
(Traffic Division, Clerical Division and 
Plant Division) (Conciliation Officer: D. 
S. Tysoe). 

4. Transcanada Communications Lim- 
ited (Station CKC-TV) Regina, Sask., 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

5. The Pembroke Electric Light Co., 
Limited, and Local 1905 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

6. Vancouver-Seattle Bus Lines Ltd., 
and Taxicab, Stage, Bus Drivers, and 
Dispatchers’ Union, Local 151 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 


Pe 


of America (Conciliation Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

7. Radio Futura Ltd. (Radio Stations 
CKVL-AM and CKVL-FM) Verdun, 
Que., and Le Syndicat Général de la 
Radio (CSN) CKVL (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: C2 EPoitter): 

8. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver Airport, B.C., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. Air Canada and Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
Elsa, Y.T., and Local 924 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. D. Meredith) (L.G., Aug., p. 457). 

2. Boston and Rockland Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Yarmouth, N.S., 
and Local 927 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
(L.G., Aug., p. 457). 

3. National Harbours Board, Port 
Colborne Elevator; and Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers’ Union, Local 1015, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers (Canada) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Aug., 
p. 457). 

4. Buntain Bell Co. Ltd. and Char- 
lottetown Shipping Services, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., and Labourers’ Protective 
Union No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., Aug., p. 458). 

5. Bristol Aviation Services, Winnipeg, 
and Lodge 741 of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 


Workers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel) (L.G., Aug., p. 458). 
6. Baton Broadcasting Limited, 


Agincourt, Ont., and Toronto Newspa- 
per Guild, Local 87 of the American 
Newspaper Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L.G., July, p. 374). 

7. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 238). 

8. Trove Transport Limited, Toronto, 
and Locals 91 and 938 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 35). 
9. British Columbia Television 


Broadcasting System Ltd. (CHAN-TV) 
and National Association of Broadcast 
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Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion womicer: .D. 8, Lysoe) (L.G.,. Dec. 
196), p. 1199). 

10. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Vancouver (security and non-security 
employees) and Vancouver Harbour 
Employees’ Association, Local 517, In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (Conciliation Officer: 
DSs Lysoe). (L.G., Apr., p. 172). 

11. St. Johns (Iberville) Transport 
Company Limited, Toronto, and Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Apr... p. 
172). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Lodge 2223 of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (L.G., Aug., p. 458). 

2 The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Directory Sales Department, 
Eastern Region, Montreal, and Local 57 
of the Office & Professional Employees’ 
International Union (Bell Unit) (L.G., 
July, p. 374). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Limited, Montreal and Le 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Industrial Relations Branch. 
The branch also acts as the administrative 
arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
in matters under the Act involving the 
board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 10/3, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Reg- 
ulations by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, and In- 
dustrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 


partment of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 


four officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two of- 
ficers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to On- 
tario; five officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the province of Quebec, and a total 
of three officers resident in Fredericton, 
Halifax and St. John’s represent the De- 
partment in the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Syndicat National des Employés de 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited (CSN) 
(L.G., July, p. 374) was fully constitut- 
ed in June with the appointment of 
Harold Lande, Q.C. of Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Lande was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the 
Board, W. M. Baker of Lachine and Jean 
Denis Gagnon of Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., July, p. 374) 
was fully constituted in June with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge 
Walter Little of Parry Sound, as 
Chairman. Judge Little was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C. of Toronto and Douglas Fisher of 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Quebecair, Inc., 
Rimouski, Que., and International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (hostesses, flight agents, and 
employees in the maintenance, traffic 
and operations departments) (L.G., July, 
p. 374) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge Jean-Louis Peloquin of Sher- 
brooke, as Chairman. Judge Peloquin 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, André Deom of 
Boucherville and Gerald McManus of 
Sherbrooke, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with a dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Montreal, and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés de 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (CSN) 
(L.G., Aug., p. 458) was fully constitut- 
ed in June with the appointment of 
Harold Lande, Q.C., of Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Lande was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the 
Board, Jean H. Gagné, Q.C., of Quebec 
City and Jean-Denis Gagnon of Mon- 
treal, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and un- 
ion, respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian 
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Broadcasting Corporation and Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and 
Canada (L.G., Aug., p. 458) was fully 
constituted in June with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge C. E. Bennett of 
Owen Sound, as Chairman. Judge 
Bennett was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the oth- 
er two members of the Board, J. W. 
Healy, Q.C., and A. Alan Borovoy, both 
of Toronto, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

6. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Aug. p. 458) 
was fully constituted in June with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge 
Walter Little of Parry Sound, as Chair- 
man. Judge Little was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, R. 
V. Hicks, Q.C., of Toronto and Douglas 
Fisher of Ottawa, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 

1. CKCV (Québec) Limitée, Quebec 
City, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.Gs Oct..2.1965, p-933). 


2. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Lodge 767 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (L.G., Mar., p. 102). 

3. Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Montreal, and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Limited (CSN) (L.G., July, p. 374). 

4. Polymer Corporation Limited, 
Sarnia, Ontario, and Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
Local 9-14, (L.G.,-July, p: 374): 

5. Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Que., 
and International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (hos- 
tesses, flight agents, and employees in 
the maintenance, traffic and operations 
departments) (L.G., July, p. 374). 

6. Dominion Auto Transit Company 
Limited (Windsor and Chatham ter- 
minals) and Dominion Auto Carriers 
Limited (Oakville terminal) and Local 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., July, p. 
374; Aug., p. 458). 

7. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (maintenance and harbour 
employees) (L.G., Apr., p. 172). 


Settlements After Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
(L.Gs Mare "p. 102); 


2. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (maintenance and harbour 
employees) (L.G., Apr., p. 172). 


Industrial Inquiry Commissions 
Appointed 

1. The Minister of Labour on June 23 
appointed Dr. L. A. Picard of Montreal, 
as a special mediator to deal with cer- 
tain matters connected with the settle- 
ment of a dispute affecting The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, 
and International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (Locals 375, 1657, 1522, Mont- 
real; Local 1846, Trois-Riviéres; and 
Locals 1739 and 1605, Quebec City 
(L.G., Aug., p. 459). A stoppage of 
work commenced on May 9, and ter- 
minated on June 15. 

2. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(Operational & Maintenance Forces); 
(Cornwall Headquarters Building Unit); 
(Welland Canal Twinning Project) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G. 
July, p. 374). Senator Norman A. Mac- 
Kenzie of Ottawa was appointed on 
June 10. 


Settlement after Strike Action 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Locals 375, 
1657, 1522, Montreal; Local 1846, 
Trois-Riviéres; and Locals 1739 and 
1605, Quebec City) (see above). 





“Labour costs in Canada” published by 


Labour’s case against the view that 
inflation in Canada in recent years has 
been due to a greater or lesser degree to 
the increase in wages that has taken 
place during the period is presented 
in a booklet, Labour Costs in Canada, 
published by the Research Department 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. The 
publication is announced on the title 
page as being the first in a series of 
studies on current economic problems to 
be published by the Congress. 

The study, the introduction states, is 
intended to serve two purposes: “The 
first is to provide workers with an under- 
standing of the relationships between 
Wages, productivity, profits and prices in 
language which, as far as possible, will 
be free from formal economics ter- 
minology .... The second purpose is to 
communicate to the public organized la- 
bour’s point of view on some controver- 
sial questions such as incomes policy, 
inflation, and administered pricing.” 
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After devoting the first few pages of 
the booklet to an argument that “it is 
possible for wages to rise without in- 
creasing production costs and without 
endangering our international competi- 
tiveness, the authors go on to cite evi- 
dence obtained from studies by the 
Economic Council of Canada, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, “an econo- 
mist of the Canada Department of 
Labour,” and the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which “show that 
productivity in recent years has grown as 
fast or faster than wage rates, and that 
Canada’s competitiveness, so far as la- 
bour cost is concerned, has been improv- 
ing relative to other industrial coun- 
tries.” 

The study considers the application to 
Canada of “wage-price guideposts” simi- 
lar to those set up by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers in the 
United States, and it rejects such a plan. 


CLC 


It argues that labour should not even try 
to keep wage increases down to the rate 
of increase in productivity, because, “if 
labour accepted that wage rates should 
never advance faster than productivity, 
this would mean that labour’s share of a 
rising national income should never in- 
crease ar 

“Organized labour in Canada is likely 
to reserve the right, even under an in- 
comes policy, to seek wage increases 
greater than increases in productivity. It 
would be inconsistent with organized la- 
bour’s egalitarian philosophy to do 
otherwise. This does not mean, howey- 
er, that labour would ignore productivity 

The last part of the study, which deals 
with inflation in general, and with meas- 
ures by government to damp down infla- 
tion, follows the tenor of the statement 
on economic policy that was presented 
to the CLC’s 6th Constitutional Con- 
vention (L.G., June, p. 284). 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court of Appeal rules that Labour Relations Board’s 


decision cancelling representation vote and certifying bargaining 


authority are not reviewable on certiorari 


On June 24, 1965, the British Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeal, by a majority 
decision, allowed an appeal from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Munroe and 
held that the decision of the Board to 
cancel an order for a representation vote 
and certify a new bargaining authority 
were findings of fact and, therefore, not 
reviewable on certiorari. 


Summary of Facts 


On March 23, 1964, three unions (the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local No. 115; Building 
Material, Construction and Fuel Truck 
Drivers Union, Local No. 213; and 
Tunnel and Rock Workers, Local No. 
168) applied to the B.C. Labour Rela- 
tions Board to be certified for a unit of 
employees of Zeballos Iron Mines Lim- 
ited, for which Local 851 of the Zeballos 
District Mine and Mill Workers Union 
had been certified since May 2, 1961. 


On April 10, 1964, Local 851 wrote to 
the Board objecting to the application on 
several grounds, including the ground 
that the majority of the employees were 
not members of the three unions. On 
May 12, 1964, the Board directed a 
representation vote under Section 12(3) 
of the B. C. Labour Relations Act. On 
July 7, 1964, the Board issued an order 
cancelling the direction to take a rep- 
resentation vote, and issued a certificate 
of bargaining authority to the three un- 
ions that applied for certification. 

On July 10, 1964, the Board wrote to 
Local 851 of the Mine and Mill Workers 
Union notifying them that, prior to the 
completion of the vote, and while the 
application for certification was pending, 
the Board was informed that the em- 
ployer had, contrary to Section 12(9) of 
the Labour Relations Act, altered condi- 
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tions of employment of the employees 
affected by the application. Further, the 
Board added: 


The Board is satisfied that under 
this circumstance the true wishes of 
the employees in the unit are not 
likely to be disclosed by a representa- 
tion vote, and therefore, pursuant to 
Section 65(3) of the Labour Relations 
Act, it has reconsidered its decision to 
take the said vote and has cancelled 
the said decision of May 12, 1964. It 
has further directed that the ballots 
cast on June 19, 1964, be destroyed. 

As the Board is satisfied that a 
majority of the employees in the unit 
were, at the date of application for 
certification, members in good stand- 
ing of the applicant trade-unions and 
is not in doubt as to whether a majori- 
ty of the employees in the unit wish to 
be represented by the applicant trade- 
unions, it has, pursuant to Section 
12(4) of the Labour Relations Act, 
certified the trade-unions. A copy of 
the certification is enclosed. 


On application of Local 851, the or- 
der of July 7, 1964, cancelling the direc- 
tion of a representation vote and the 
order certifying a new bargaining author- 
ity were quashed by Mr. Justice Munroe 
(1964) 49WWR671, on the ground that 
the Board acted without jurisdiction, 
since it had no power to certify, once it 
had ordered a vote, except in accordance 
with the result of the vote. That judg- 
ment was appealed. 


Vote Cancellation Valid 


The appellant unions contended that 
the order cancelling the direction for a 
(a ee 


By the staff of Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


representation vote was valid under 
Section 65(3), and the certificate of bar- 
gaining authority to the appellant unions 
was valid under Section 12(4) of the 
Labour Relations Act. 

Local 851 contended that the Board, 
under Section 65(3), does not have the 
power to cancel the direction of a rep- 
resentation vote under Section 12(3) 
for the reason that Section 12(4), in 
imperative language “shall certify,” re- 
quires the Board to certify the trade- 
union obtaining a majority of the ballots, 
and that implies that the direction, upon 
being made, can not be cancelled under 
Section 65(3). 

Section 65(3) of the Act provides that 
the Board may “reconsider any decision 
or order made by it under this Act, and 
may vary or cancel any such decision or 
erderaisn.. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard, the contention of Local 851 would 
require Section 65(3) to be read subject 
to an implied proviso making such pow- 
er of review applicable to “any decision 
or order” other than one under Section 
12(3). Mr. Justice Sheppard held that 
the generality of the language of Section 
65(3) precludes such construction. It 
follows that the Board had power under 
Section 65(3) to have cancelled the rep- 
resentation vote and, therefore, had 
power under Section 12(4) to make the 
certification of the unions in question. 

Further, Mr. Justice Sheppard noted it 
was contended that there was no notice 
by the Board of its intention to cancel, 
under Section 65(3), the direction of a 
representation vote. The cancellation was 
therefore invalid. 

With reference to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Toronto 
Newspaper Guild, Local 87 v. Globe 
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Printing Co., (L.G. 1953, p. 1174), Mr. 
Justice Sheppard stated that there was 
no doubt about the rule requiring a 
quasi-judicial body such as the local gov- 
erning Board to give a fair opportunity 
to the parties to correct or contradict 
relative matters prejudicial to their view, 
and that requirement is made statutory 
in Section 62(8), which reads that the 
Board “shall determine its own proce- 
dure, but shall in every case give an 
opportunity to all interested parties to 
present evidence and make representa- 
tion.” 

In Mr. Justice Sheppard’s opinion, 
however, that rule has been complied 
with in the situation at bar. By a letter 
of June 12, 1964, the solicitor for the 
appellant unions complained to the 
Board of the employer having increased 


the wages during negotiations. By a let- 
ter of June 19, 1964, the Board sent a 
copy to Local 851 and asked for “rep- 
resentations concerning this matter” by 
June 29, 1964, and on June 25, 1964, 
Local 851 replied. 


No Right of Review 


Further, Mr. Justice Sheppard held 
that the findings made by the Board, and 
under which it had acted, were findings 
of fact, namely, that “the true wishes of 
the employees in the unit are not likely 
to be disclosed by a representation vote,” 
and that “the Board is satisfied that a 
majority of the employees in the unit 
were, at the date of application for cer- 
tification, members in good standing.” 
The statute gives no right of review of a 
finding of fact by the Board and, in the 


absence of such right of appeal, the 
findings must stand. 


Certiorari Not Available 


Finally, Mr. Justice Sheppard held 
that, if the Board did err in its decision, 
these errors were of fact and thus out- 
side the remedy of certiorari. 


Orders Restored 

The Court, by a majority decision, 
allowed the appeal. The order of the 
Labour Relations Board cancelling the 
direction to take a representation vote 
and the order certifying the appellant 
unions were restored. Labour Relations 
Board of British Columbia et al. v. Ze- 
ballos District Mine & Mill Workers 
Union, Local 851, (1965) 53 WWR, 
Part 7, Page 385; CCH Canadian La- 
bour Law Reporter, para. 14,081. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New Brunswick increases minimum rates for certain industries 


Alberta issues new regulations respecting noise and fibrosis of the lungs 


In New Brunswick, the minimum 
wage in the wholesale and retail trades, 
and in the manufacturing and food 
processing industries, was increased to 
90 cents an hour, and in the service 
industries, to 80 cents an hour. 

In Alberta, new regulations to protect 
employees against excessive noise and 
fibrosis of the lungs were issued under 
the Public Health Act. Two new hours 
of work and minimum wage orders 
granted employees in the nursery indus- 
try, and in highway and railway con- 
struction conditional exemptions from 
the general hours and overtime stand- 
ards. The apprenticeship regulations for 
the plasterer trade were revised. 

Other new regulations deal with safety 
rules for work near power lines in 
Quebec, a new gas utilization code in 
Ontario, and gas licences in Saskatche- 
wan. 


ALBERTA 
Alberta Labour Act 


Two hours of work and minimum 
wage orders exempting employees in the 
nursery industry and in the highway and 
railway construction industries from 
general hours and overtime requirements 
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were gazetted on June 15 and went into 
force on the date of publication. 


Nursery Industry 


The order for the nursery industry 
(Alta. Reg. 184/66) exempts employees 
in this industry from the general hours 
and overtime standards to the extent of 
permitting them to work up to nine hours 
in a day and 48 in a week on a straight- 
time basis. Time and one half the regu- 
lar rate must, however, be paid for all 
time worked in excess of the prescribed 
limits. 

The new order applies to all em- 
ployees and employers engaged in the 
propagation and preparation for sale of 
trees, shrubs and plants, except where 
the employer’s operation is carried on 
principally in a greenhouse. 


Highway and Railway Construction 


The order for highway and railway 
construction (Alta. Reg. 168/66) is 
similar to an order issued last year, 
except that it applies to employees en- 
gaged in the construction, maintenance 
and repair of a provincial railroad, as 
well as to employees in highway con- 
struction. It permits employees in these 
industries to work up to 10 hours in a 


day and 191 hours in a month at 
Straight-time rates, with provision for 
overtime after these limits. 


The order also provides for a varia- 
tion of the weekly rest requirement. 
Employees in these industries must be 
allowed days of rest in respect of a 
period not exceeding 24 days of work on 
a basis of not less than: one day in each 
period of seven consecutive days; two 
consecutive days of rest every 14 con- 
secutive days, three every 21, and four 
every 28. 


Apprenticeship Act 


The apprenticeship regulations for the 
plasterer trade have been re-issued with 
some changes. 


To become an apprentice, a person 
must be between 16 and 21 years of age, 
but an older person may be accepted if 
recommended by the local advisory com- 
mittee. 


The minimum educational standard 
remains Grade 9 or its equivalent, but 
a person with less education may now be 
accepted by the Director of Appren- 
ticeship if he has been recommended by 
a local advisory committee and has 
passed the prescribed examination. 
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As before, the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen is one to three. However, on 
the recommendation of the local adviso- 
ry committee, the Director may now 
authorize the employment of such addi- 
tional apprentices as the circumstances 
warrant. 

The previous four-year term of ap- 
prenticeship has been changed to four 
periods of 12 months each. Each period 
consists of not less than 1,800 hours of 
employment, including time spent at- 
tending prescribed technical courses. An 
exception permits an apprentice who 
does not accumulate 1,800 hours in any 
12-month period, to advance to the next 
period on the recommendation of the 
local advisory committee. 

The Provincial Apprenticeship Board, 
on the recommendation of the local ad- 
visory committee, may allow time credits 
if it is satisfied that a person has had 
experience in the trade, or has attended 
a technical or vocational school and has 
specialized in a course or courses appli- 
cable to the trade. 

During the first period of his appren- 
ticeship, an apprentice plasterer must be 
paid not less than 55 per cent of the 
prevailing wages of a journeyman in the 
same trade. This rate must be increased 
to 65 per cent during the second period, 
to 75 per cent during the third, and to 
90 per cent during the fourth period. 
No apprentice may be paid less than the 
minimum wage fixed by the Board of 
Industrial Relations. 

Upon submission of proof of efficien- 
cy, a person with not less than four 
years’ experience in the trade of plaster- 
er may apply for examination for a 
certificate of qualification. 

Where a candidate fails such an ex- 
amination, the Director may, upon re- 
ceipt of a report from the local advisory 
committee: 

—issue a certificate when such action is 
warranted by factors of age, experi- 
ence, employers’ reports, and exami- 
nation mark; 

—advise the candidate to re-attempt the 
examination after a minimum waiting 
period of six months; 

—advise the candidate to register as an 
apprentice and complete his training 
in accordance with The Apprentice- 
ship Act and the regulations; or 

—advise the candidate of outright fail- 
ure, 


The new regulations were gazetted as 
Alta. Reg. 169/66 on June 16 supersed- 
ing Alta. Reg. 98/60. 

Elevator and Fixed Conveyances Act 


An amendment to the regulations un- 
der the Alberta Elevator and Fixed 
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Conveyances Act (Alta. Reg. 166/66 
gazetted on June 15) adopted the latest 
edition of the Canadian Standards 
Association’s Safety Code for Elevators, 
Dumbwaiters and Escalators (B44- 
1966) as regulations under the Act, in 
place of the previous edition adopted in 
1962. 


Public Health Act 


New regulations made by the Pro- 
vincial Board of Health designed to pro- 
tect workers against fibrosis of the lungs 
and from the effects of noise were gazet- 
ted on June 15. 


Regulations Respecting Fibrosis 
(Alta. Reg. 186/66) 


The regulations respecting fibrosis, 
which went into force on July 1, make it 
compulsory for every person employed 
in any occupation where he may be 
exposed to the inhalation of any sub- 
stance that may produce fibrosis of the 
lungs to have a medical examination at 
least once every two years. The examina- 
tion must include a 14” x 17” chest 
X-ray and a pulmonary function test. 

The regulations list three groups of 
occupations in which medical examina- 
tions are compulsory, with provision for 
the addition of other occupations at the 
discretion of the Board. 

Group I includes the following occu- 
pations in which workers may be ex- 
posed to free silica dusts: street sweep- 
ing; rock and gravel crushing; sandblast- 
ing; hard-rock mining and coal mining; 
brick, tile, pottery and ceramics making; 
demolition; tunnelling; cement making; 
foundry work; steel making; gravel road 
maintenance; concrete making and 
breaking; glass making; and fertilizer 
manufacturing. 

Group II comprises occupations in- 
volving exposure to asbestos dusts and 
includes insulation workers, demolition 
workers, and asbestos processors. 

Group III comprises occupations in- 
volving exposure of the worker to organ- 
ic dusts, and includes feed mill opera- 
tors, seed cleaning and processing plant 
operators, and grain elevator operators. 


The prescribed medical examinations 
are to be given by officials designated by 
the Board of Health without charge to 
the employees. If necessary, the Board 
of Health may arrange to have the chest 
X-ray performed in a hospital at the cost 
of the Department of Public Health. The 
manager, superintendent or other person 
in charge of a plant or operation must 
allow employees time off during working 
hours, without loss of pay, to undergo 
the required examinations. 


Certificates and Records 


Every person who has undergone the 
prescribed examination is to be given a 
certificate indicating the date of the ex- 
amination, which he must present to the 
manager, superintendent or person in 
charge of the plant or operation employ- 
ing him. The certificate must be renewed 
every two years unless the Board extends 
the time limit. 

Every manager, superintendent or per- 
son in charge of an operation where 
workers may develop fibrosis of the 
lungs is obliged to see that the required 
certificates are obtained from employees 
within two years of commencement of 
employment. All certificates are to be 
kept on file and made available for in- 
spection on request. 


Regulations Respecting Noise 
(Alta. Reg. 185/66) 


The regulations to protect employees 
against noise include a graph with con- 
tours showing the maximum sound pres- 
sure levels to which persons may be 
exposed each day for given periods of 
time. 

People who work in areas where high 
noise levels exist must not be exposed to 
the hazard for daily periods longer than 
those set out in the graph without ear 
protection. 


If a person is required to work in 
areas where the sound pressure levels 
exceed the prescribed limits, the employ- 
er is required to take appropriate meas- 
ures to suppress the noise to the 
specified levels. If it is not reasonably 
practicable to decrease the noise or to 
isolate the workers from it, the employer 
must supply him, free of charge, with 
such personal protective equipment as 
will reduce the noise hazard to accepta- 
ble levels. The worker must wear the 
equipment provided. 


Whether wearing protection or not, 
persons working in an area in which the 
exposure to noise exceeds the limits 
shown on the graph must submit to such 
hearing tests as may be required by the 
Provincial Board of Health. The employ- 
er must allow such persons the necessary 
time off during normal working hours, 
without loss of earnings. 


Any executive officer of the local 
Board of Health or the Provincial 
Board, or any other person designated 
by the Provincial Board, is authorized to 
inspect, at any time during the normal 
working day, any establishment where 
high noise levels are suspected. 

As a note for general guidance, the 
regulations state that, if a person with 
normal hearing has difficulty in under- 
standing shouting from a distance of two 
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feet, the background noise is probably 
higher than the acceptable level. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Minimum Wage Act 


In New Brunswick, amendments to 
the minimum wage orders for the whole- 
sale and retail trades, and the manufac- 
turing, food processing and service in- 
dustries, increased rates by 10 cents an 
hour, effective July 1. 

(a) Whole and retail trades and 
manufacturing (Order No. 3). The rate 
for employees in the wholesale and retail 
trades, and in all manufacturing indus- 
tries, is now 90 cents an hour. As 
before, this rate is based on a regular 
work week of 48 hours. 

(b) Food processing (Order No. 4). 
The general minimum for employees in 
the food processing industry is now 90 
cents an hour, instead of 80 cents. The 
minimum for casual workers employed 
for 16 weeks or less in a calendar year is 
70 cents an hour. These rates are again 
based on a regular work week of 54 
hours. 

An amendment to the coverage sec- 
tion of this order also deleted the refer- 
ence to grain and flour mills as these are 
now covered by an order under the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 

(c) Service industries (Order No. 5). 
For the service industries, the minimum 
rate now payable for a regular work 
week of 48 hours or less is now 80 cents 
an hour, instead of 70 cents. 

The maximum amount that an em- 
ployer may now charge an employee in 
a service industry for board is now $6 a 
week or 40 cents a meal, whichever is 
the lesser. The maximum charge for 
board and lodging remains $8 a week, 
and for lodging only, $2 a week. 


ONTARIO 
Energy Act 


New regulations under the Ontario 
Energy Act to be known as the “Gas 
Utilization Code” were gazetted as O. 
Reg. 166/66 on June 18. The regulations 
replace O. Reg. 334/64 (L.G. 1965, p. 
268). 

The new Code, which comprises 85 
sections, is in two parts. Part I, which 
sets out general requirements for gas 
utilization, designates the agencies au- 
thorized to test gas appliances, and lays 
down rules to ensure the safe use of 
appliances. One such rule makes it man- 
datory for every distributor to have all 
appliances to which he supplies gas in- 
spected at least once every six years by a 
gas fitter employed by him. 

Part II sets out installation require- 
ments applicable to all gas appliances, as 
well as special rules for particular types 
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of appliances, including construction 
heaters and accessories intended for tem- 
porary heating on construction sites, ap- 
pliances in commercial storage or repair 
garages, and carbon dioxide generators 
for controlled atmosphere warehouses 
and greenhouses. 


QUEBEC 


Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


In Quebec, new safety regulations 
governing work in the vicinity of elec- 
trical lines (O.C. 886) were gazetted and 
came into force on June 4, 1966. 

Issued under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act, the 
regulations were prepared after studies 
by Department of Labour engineers and 
chief inspectors of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, and were ap- 
proved by the safety department of 
Quebec Hydro. 

The regulations apply to all work such 
as: excavation, demolition, transporta- 
tion of equipment, construction or other 
work which may be carried out in the 
proximity of electric lines and their ac- 
cessories, except service supplies of 220 
volts or less between the main distribu- 
tion lines of power companies and the 
consumer’s service. An exception is also 
made for the construction, repair or 
maintenance of electric energy transport 
lines, their supports and _ accessories 
when such work is carried out by au- 
thorized agents. (An “authorized agent” 
means a person or company employed 
and authorized by a power company.) 

The general rule is that no one shall 
carry out any work where any piece or 
part of machinery, or any person may 
come within 10 feet of conductors or 
their electrical accessories without writ- 
ten permission from an authorized agent. 
Before any such work is started, any 
person, company, contractor or other 
person must advise the Inspection Serv- 
ice of Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments of the province, and ob- 
tain written permission from an author- 
ized agent. 

In cases where the authorized agent 
permits work within the 10-foot limit, 
the person or company must take one or 
more of the following safety measures: 


—de-energize the conductors and their 
electrical accessories for the whole 
period of work near the power line; 


—construct a screen, grid or other 
adequate guard against contact with 
energized conductors or their accesso- 
ries; 

—install an approved, insulated, cage- 
type guard about the boom or arm of 
all hoisting equipment that may come 


in contact with energized conductors 
or their accessories, and install an 
approved insulator link between the 
cable and load hook; 


—see that conductors and their acces- 
sories are covered with insulated pro- 
tectors by an authorized agent. 


The inspection service may also re- 
quire the installation of a current-detect- 
ing device to warn operators of hoisting 
equipment whenever their machines are 
approaching power lines. 

The owner, agent or employer respon- 
sible for equipment must post the pre- 
scribed warning signs on machinery that 
moves. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Gas Inspection and Licensing Act 


New regulations under the Saskatch- 
ewan Gas Inspection and Licensing 
Act governing gas licences, installation 
permits and inspection fees were gazet- 
ted as Sask. Reg. 143/66 on June 24. 
They went into force on July 1, replac- 
ing O.C. 2244/57. 

The Act requires gas contractors, gas 
fitters, employers and supply houses to 
be licensed. Previously, licences were 
valid only for one year and had to be 
renewed at the beginning of each calen- 
dar year. A 1965 amendment now per- 
mits licences to be issued for a period 
specified in the regulations. 

In line with this change, the new 
regulations now authorize licences for a 
term of one year or of five years, with 
provision for refunds after two years if a 
licence is surrendered. 


Fitters’ Licences 


A fitter’s licence may be issued to a 
person who possesses such experience 
and who passes such examination as the 
Chief Inspector of the Gas Inspection 
and Licensing Branch of the Department 
of Labour may require. 

It authorizes the holder to work for a 
licensed contractor on all gas installa- 
tions and equipment authorized by his 
licence and the licence held by his em- 
ployer. Two types of fitters’ licences are 
again provided for: general fitter (First 
class) and domestic fitter (Second 
class). 


Contractors’ Licences 


Three classes of contractors’ licences 
are again provided for: general, domestic 
and limited. 

A general contractor’s licence, as 
before, permits the holder to engage in 
any work to which the Act applies. A 
domestic contractor’s licence authorizes 
the holder to work on domestic installa- 
tions (now defined as single-unit installa- 
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National Employment Service 


Decrease Reported in June Placements 


From Total in Same Month Last Year 


During June 1966, local offices of the 
National Employment Service found 
jobs for 111,400 workers. This was a 
decrease of 2.2 per cent from the num- 
ber of placements made a year ago, 
although the overall number of job va- 
cancies reported by employers was some- 
what higher this year. 

The decrease in placements was prin- 
cipally in the construction and forestry 
sectors. In the latter case, this appeared 
to reflect the situation in May, when it 
was reported that woods operations were 
continuing without a layoff period this 
year. In the Pacific Region, there was a 
marked increase in placement activity 
due to seasonal variations in the hiring 
of agricultural workers. 

The regional distribution of June 
placements and the percentage changes 
from June 1965 were: 








Atlantic 7,300 — 9.5 
Quebec 23,000 ——11.7 
Ontario 36,500 ea 
Prairie 24,100 + 0.1 
Pacific 20,500 +18.4 
CANADA 111,400 — 2.2 





Regular placements (those involving 
employment with an expected duration 
of over 6 days) totalled 76,100. 
Reflecting decreases in such areas as 
construction, this figure was 6.0 per cent 
below the corresponding period in May; 
and the ratio of such placements to total 
placements declined from 71.0 per cent 
to 68.3. 

The cumulative total of all placements 
for the first six months of 1966 was 
551,392, a decrease of 1.9 per cent from 
the same period in 1965. 
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The regional distribution of cumula- 
tive totals and percentage changes from 
1965 were: 








Atlantic 38,700 — 5.7 
Quebec 137,400 —12.7 
Ontario 188,800 — 2.2 
Prairie 110,200 + 5.2 
Pacific 76,100 +15.8 
CANADA 551,300* — 1.9 





Placements of male workers amounted 
to 50,200, a decrease of 8.3 per cent 
from the total in June 1965. 

The regional distribution of monthly 
and cumulative male placements and the 
percentage changes from 1965 were: 











June 1966 Jan.-June 1966 
Atlantic 5,000 —11.9 27,000 — 5.3 
Quebec 16,200 —14.6 98,500 14.8 
Ontario 23,700 — 8.5 125,000 — 5.5 
Prairie 17,200 — 1.9 78,600 -++ 6.9 
Pacific 12,200 + 8.6 52,500 +17.4 
Cunapa 74,300: —..6,3.331,700, —.3.3 





Female placements totalled 37,100, an 
increase of 7.3 per cent. This was entire- 
ly in casual placements, particularly in 
the Pacific Region. 

The regional distribution of monthly 
and cumulative female placements and 
the percentage changes from 1965 were: 


ee ee ee 





June 1966 Jan.-June 1966 
Atlantic 2,300 — 3.4 11,700 — 6.7 
Quebec 6,800 — 3.7 39,900 — 7.1 
Ontario 12,900 + 2.4 63,800 + 4.9 
Prairie 6,900 + 5.4 31,600 + 1.2 
Pacific 8,300 +36.5 23,600 +12.4 





Canapa 37,100*-+ 7.3 169,600 + 1.3 


a 


By the National Employment Service, De- 


partment of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Placements involving more than one 
area (transfers-out) totalled 4,700, a de- 
crease of 400 from the total for June 
1965. The proportion of such placements 
to all placements at 4.2 per cent de- 
creased fractionally from last year. The 
cumulative total of transfers-out, at 22,- 
200, increased by 0.5 per cent compared 
with the January-June 1965 total. 

The regional distribution of transfers- 
out, together with the cumulative total, 
were: 





June 1966 Jan.-June 1966 








Atlantic 300 1,800 
Quebec 1,500 6,400 
Ontario 1,400 6,400 
Prairie 500 1,600 
Pacific 1,000 5,600 
CANADA 4,700 22 2.00% 





Employers notified the local offices of 
the National Employment Service of 
145,900 job vacancies in June 1966, 0.7 
per cent more than the total for June 
1965. Vacancies for male workers at 
95,400 decreased by 1.0 per cent and 
reflected the factors commented on un- 
der placements. Female vacancies to- 
talled 50,500, 4.0 per cent more than the 
total for June 1965. 

The cumulative total of vacancies for 
the period January-June 1966 was 744,- 
900. While this was a decrease of 0.1 per 
cent from the total for 1965, it was the 
second highest figure for the period since 
1947 and 10.5 per cent more than the 
January-June average during the previ- 
ous five years. 





* Discrepancies in national and _ regional 
cumulative and monthly totals are due to 


rounding. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


Number of claimants 


in May decline 


By the staff of the Unemployment Insurance 
and Pensions Section, Labour Division, DBS. 


by almost 5 per cent from total in May 1965 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 217,600 on May 31, 
Which was about 12,000 less than the 
total a year ago. The total of 413,900 
on April 29 included 125,700 seasonal 
benefit claimants. The May total consists 
of regular claimants only, because sea- 
sonal benefit ceased to be payable for 
unemployment that occurred after May 
Zi. 

Women accounted for one third of the 
claimants at the end of May both this 
year and in 1965. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the situation at the end of April, 
when only slightly more than one quarter 
of the total were women. 


The decline in the proportion of male 
claimants between April and May may 
be attributed to two factors: seasonal ex- 
pansion in industries such as construc- 
tion that employ mainly men; and a 
smaller proportion of regular benefit, 
than of seasonal benefit claimants. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 91,000 initial and renewal 
cliams were filed across Canada during 
May. This represented a small decline 
from the total of 93,300 in May 1965. 
The total in April was 119,900. The de- 
cline between April and May can be 
partly ascribed to the cessation of sea- 
sonal benefit payments subsequent to 
May 21. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 298,100 in 
May, 398,200 in April, and 324,300 in 
May 1965. 


Benefit payments totalled $30,000,000 
in May, $37,500,000 in April, and 
$31,700,000 in May 1965. Part of the 
decline between April and May is due 
to the termination of seasonal benefit 
in May.* 

The average weekly payment was 
$23.93 in May, $24.76 in April, and 
$24.40 in May 1965. 


*In order to compensate for recorded un- 
employment occurring prior to and including 
the week of May 15-21, seasonal benefit pay- 
ments would have been made, as usual, during 
the week of May 22-28, and residual payments 
will continue to be made until all cases are 
cleared. 
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Seasonal Benefit, 1965-66 


Claims considered under the seasonal 
benefit provisions accounted for more 
than 40 per cent of the initial claims 
processed during the 1965-66 seasonal 
benefit period, with proportions ranging 
from a high of 65 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island to 35 per cent in Ontario 
and Alberta. 

Initial claims established under the 
seasonal benefit provisions totalled 250,- 
000 this year, approximately 34,000 
fewer than the total a year ago. In about 
10 per cent of the cases, eligibility was 
achieved from contributions in fishing. 
For this group, the number was only 
slightly lower than the total last year, 
the decline occurring mainly among per- 
sons eligible for non-fishing seasonal 
benefit. 


Since seasonal benefit becomes opera- 
tive at the time of year when climatic 
conditions bring about a reduction in 
employment, the December claim load 
tends to be the heaviest. About 50 per 
cent of the December initial claims proc- 
essed were considered under the seasonal 
benefit provisions. Of the 250,000 sea- 
sonal benefit claims established, 68,000 
were in December and 51,300t in Janu- 
ary. 

The number of claimants reporting 
for seasonal benefit at the end of each 
month reached a peak of 142,600 in 
March. On April 29, close to one third 
of those reporting were classified as sea- 
sonal benefit claimants. This proportion 
is somewhat greater than in March, and 
teflects a relative decline in regular 
claimants either as they exhaust their 
benefit and transfer to seasonal, or as 
they withdraw from claimant status and 
return to work. 


+ A substantial proportion of this total would 
have been filed in December and would be 
retroactive to the date filed. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. Claimants should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 


During the season just terminated, pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that approxi- 
mately $55.2 million was paid under the 
seasonal benefit provisions. For the same 
period one year ago, the total was $68.2 
million. This decline is associated with 
the substantial reduction of claimants 
for seasonal benefit as noted above. 

The statistics that follow are supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


Insurance Registrations 


On May 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 
3,418,988 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 345,861, an increase of 
76 since April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 9,916 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,990 were spot checks 
of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 812 were mis- 
cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,114 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 283 cases, 
88 against employers and 195 against 
claimants.t Punitive disqualifications as 
a result of false statements or misrepre- 
sentations by claimants numbered 683.t 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in May totalled 
$33,434,138.52tt, compared with $29,- 
156,842.55 in April and $30,743,561.80 
in May 1965. 

Benefits paid in May totalled $29,- 
991,590.13tt, compared with $37,513,- 
959.68 in April and $31,697,100.37 in 
May 1965. 

The balance in the Fund on May 31 
was $136,606,044.76tt. On April 30, it 
was $132,011,635.05; and May 31, 1965, 
it was $22,721,490.23. 


{These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 


tt All figures for May 1966 are subject to 
revision. 
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Decisions of the Umpire Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decisions were rendered in two cases 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
by the Umpire, Hon. Mr. Justice D. 
Kearney of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. The cases heard were: CUB 
2575 and CUB 2584. 


CUB 2575 
(Translation) 

The claimant filed a claim stating that 
he had worked last as a planer operator 
at 88 cents an hour, from June to No- 
-yember 1964, when he separated because 
of a shortage of work. 

The enforcement officer learned from 
the claimant in April, 1965 that from 
early December 1964 to March 31, 1965 
he was logging with his father on the 
latter’s wood lot. All the profit from the 
cut timber went to the father, and the 
claimant was supposed to be working for 
his board, valued at $12.00 per week. 
Since April 1, 1965, the claimant had 
been working at a sawmill for 90 cents 
an hour. 

The claimant later made the following 
~ statement to the Commission: 

Last winter, I helped my father with 
a little logging, but derived no salary 
or profit from the timber. I did that to 
occupy my time and earn my board 
and lodging, valued at $12.00 per 
week. That did not interfere with my 
availability, as I could leave my father 
at any time and accept suitable em- 
ployment. I did not declare this be- 
cause I earned nothing. I did not 
know that the value of the board and 
lodging was considered salary and had 
to be declared as such. I read my 
booklet in part but saw nothing like 
that---": 


The insurance officer informed the 
claimant that he was disqualified from 
benefit and that payment was suspended 
from December 6, 1964, to March 27, 
1965, inclusive, because in his opinion, 
the claimant had failed to prove that he 
was unemployed, as he had worked the 
entire work week while employed by his 
father (Secs. 54(1) and 57(1) of the 
Act, and Para. 155 of the Regulations). 

Early in August the secretary of the 
Fédération de L’Union Catholique des 
Cultivateurs informed the local office 
that the claimant had refused to pay the 
amount claimed by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, namely $272, 
that he considered the obligation an in- 
justice, and that he wished to appeal the 
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insurance officer’s decision to a board of 
referees. 


The board met and stated that the 
claimant’s allegation that his employ- 
ment by his father was unimportant 
because it yielded him only the value 
of his board and lodging was irrele- 
vant under the Act. It also declared 
that the fact the claimant was em- 
ployed during the whole week, within 
the meaning of the Act, compelled it 
to consider him as not unemployed 
during the winter of 1964-65. Conse- 
quently, the board unanimously up- 
held the decision of the insurance 
officer. 


In a letter received at the local office, 
the claimant requested a new hearing by 
the board of referees, on the ground that 
certain circumstances had not been suffi- 
ciently considered at the time of the 
initial hearing: In his letter, he said: 


I was unemployed, available and 
willing to accept employment at any 
time. This can be very easily proved, 
since I was at home both in the morn- 
ing and the afternoon, and was thus 
able to accept any employment offered 
at any time. 

My usual occupation is rather 
seasonal. . . I am 20 years of age and 
I have never worked outside my local- 
ity. On December 22, I tried to go to 
Sept Iles for employment as a contract 
pulpwood hauler. Hired previously at 
a rate of 60 cents a cord . . .when I 
reached Sept Iles, I found the rate 
reduced to 30 cents and no truck 
available for two or three weeks. 
Under the circumstances, employment 
was not suitable. Rather than remain 
entirely idle, I helped my father, who 
usually does a bit of lumbering during 
winter on a lot he owns a few miles 
from the farm. 

During that casual and unpaid em- 
ployment, there were periods [when] I 
remained at home for entire weeks 
without employment and was always 
available. During the weeks starting 
February 8 and February 22, 1965, 
during that entire period of unemploy- 
ment, hundreds of area workers with 
much more experience in the bush 
than I had had, were unemployed, and 
the Commission is perfectly aware of 
this. 


The board of referees met again and 
its decision reads in part: 

[The claimant’s letter] was careful- 

ly studied by the board but was not 


thought to contain any new facts ca- 
pable of influencing the first decision 
of the board of referees. Based on 
decisions given in CUBs 1765 and 
1826, our opinion is that the claimant, 
who worked for his father in lumber- 
ing and logging, should be considered 
within the meaning of the Act as 
having been employed full time and 
therefore as not having been unem- 
ployed. 

The Claimant’s allegation that this 
work produced only the approximate 
equivalent of his board is not of great 
importance within the meaning of the 
Act. In this case, the fact that the 
claimant had no remuneration other 
than his board does not lead to the 
conclusion that he was unemployed 
within the meaning of the Act. 

Also, the fact that a claimant shows 
he was available for work is not evi- 
dence of his unemployment status 
(CUB 758-1). Therefore the board, 
by a majority vote, decides to uphold 
the decision of the insurance officer. 


The dissenting member expressed the 
following opinion: 

_. .The claimant has clearly shown 
that he was available, and proves it by 
a trip he made to Sept Iles . . . to get 
employment hauling pulpwood by 
contract. 

The claimant’s letter proves that he 
certainly had no intention of remain- 
ing idle. The work performed for his 
father should be considered as normal 
relations between father and son. I 
also consider that the claimant’s hours 
of work were too irregular to be con- 
sidered as permanent employment. 


The union organizer of the Fédération 
de VUnion Catholique des Cultivateurs 
then appealed to the Umpire, aileging 
that the claimant had been unemployed 
during the period in question, and that 
he had tried to procure employment 
during that period; and contending that 
the claimant was not obliged to refund 
the amount claimed by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

During the hearing by the Umpire, 
the union’s representative submitted a 
statement of his own, and also three 
sworn statements, two by the claimant 
and one by his father. 

The union representative contended in 
his statement that no effort had been 
made to find out whether the claimant 
had been available for paid employment 
while he was helping his father, and also 
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that the logging work had been quite 
irregular. He said that the insurance 
officer’s report had been inaccurate re- 
garding the regularity of the work, and 
he submitted a sworn statement by the 
claimant’s father in which the point was 
made that the insurance officer’s state- 
ment that the claimant and his father 
left for the bush at about 8 a.m. could 
not have been correct because the father 
had had to take the children to school, 
which started at 9 a.m., before starting 
for the bush. 

This statement, the union representa- 
tive said, showed clearly that the hours 
of work were very irregular, and that the 
work performed by the claimant could 
only be considered as “normal father- 
and-son relations.” If that were to be 
considered as employment within the 
meaning of the Act, it would mean that 
“a farmer’s son would not dare to help 
his father to milk the cows for fear of 
losing his unemployment insurance bene- 
fit.” This would be encouraging idleness. 


The union representative also disputed 
the statement of the board of referees 
that the claimant had made no efforts, 
“considered sufficient,” to obtain em- 
ployment. He produced a statement by 
the claimant, similar to the one he had 
previously made to the board, regarding 
his attempt to obtain employment at 
Sept Iles. The claimant added in this 
statement that he had returned home 
from Sept Iles because he had not the 
means to pay for his board and lodging 
for the fortnight he would have had to 
wait for work. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


According to the ruling given by the 
Umpire in his decision CUB 1785 (L.G. 
1961, p. 63), a claimant’s availability is 
not an important criterion in deciding 
the unemployed status of a son working 
for his father when no strict conditions 
in respect of the hours of work have been 
established. According to Regulation 
154(2), the amount of time effectively 
spent on the occupation is the important 
point to be decided. 


In the present case, the evidence indi- 
cates that the time spent by the claimant 
working for his father was quite consid- 
erable. I must, for that reason alone, 
confirm the majority decision of the board 
of referees. I consequently decide to dis- 
miss the appeal of the Federation. 

Notwithstanding the above, I relieve 
the claimant from any disqualification 
from benefit under Sec. 54(1) of the 
Act and Regulation 154(1) for the peri- 
od during which he did not work for his 
father while looking for employment. 
The duration of such period is to be 
determined by the insurance officer, who 
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will also have to decide whether the 
claimant was available within the mean- 
ing of Sec. 54(2)(a) of the Act during 
that period. 


CUB 2584 
(Translation) 


The claimant filed an initial claim for 
benefit at the local office and registered 
for employment as a glove sewer. At 
that time she stated she had last worked 
aS a seamstress, earning $35 a week 
from March to October 1964, when she 
separated on account of a “lack of 
work.” She added that she was without 
work and was available. 

In reports to the local office, the 
claimant stated that she had worked part 
time for the same employer, and that her 
weekly earnings over a four-week period 
were $10, $10, $17, $12. However a 
statement from her employer for the 
same weeks showed that the claimant’s 
earnings were $17.70, $37.05, $21.78 
and $29.51. 

Thes “insurance officer @=theretore 
notified the claimant that she had been 
disqualified in the amount of $29, under 
Section 65 of the Act, because in his 
opinion the claimant had made false and 
misleading statements or representations. 

Inv aelettersi1o™ thes localeoficesithe 
claimant declared that if there were 
inaccuracies in her statements, they were 
made because of lack of information, 
and not with the intention of defrauding 
the UIC. 

. . . As we get slips for our work, I 

simply counted the slips and subtracted 

$1.50 for deductions from my pay. I 

did not count the bonus we are given 

and which varies according to the 

days we work, and often the forms 
were gone when I received my pay. 

That is why I did not know exactly. I 

was not familiar with this, but you 

may be sure that in the future, if I 

work while unemployed, I shall take 

all the necessary steps not to make a 

mistake again. I have not much edu- 

cation, and you must realize that if at 

50 I am still at work, I do so out of 

MECESSIt yuo. 


The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees, and wrote two more letters to 
the local office in order to explain her 
case. 

In a majority decision, the board of 
referees concluded that the foregoing let- 
ter did not contain anything that could 
justify the claimant’s inaccurate state- 
ment. 

[In her letter] the claimant states that 

she just took the slips into account, 

but did not count the bonus received. 

However, the bonus, being part of her 

earnings, had to be disclosed; and her 


letter to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission shows clearly that she 
was aware of her obligation. In view 
of all these facts . . . the officer’s de- 
cision should be upheld. 

The dissenting member made the fol- 

lowing remarks: 

It seems that the claimant made an 
involuntary mistake, because, in this 
type of industry, bonuses are deferred 
and paid separately. The claimant dis- 
closed the amounts earned according 
to the slips on hand, but not knowing 
what the additional bonuses would be, 
she did not disclose them at the time. 
In my opinion, the claimant did 
not means to defraud the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission intention- 
allyeeues 


The claimant sent the following letter 

to the local office on November 10: 
... I do not appeal against the over- 
payment of $29 which I have received 
involuntarily and through ignorance. 
Be assured that in the future, I will 
not make any more mistakes, if pos- 
sible. However, I wish to appeal 
against the punitive disqualification in 
the amount of $29 which I consider 
unduly high... 


At this point, the insurance supervisor 
of the local office asked the claimant’s 
employer for more information. The 
questions and relevant answers were: 

Q. At what date were the bonuses 

paid for the weeks in question? 

A. We withhold them for a week; 

the bonuses are paid at the same time — 

as work done. 

Q. Are they paid once a month? 

A. Bonuses are paid each week. 

Q. Is the amount of bonuses the dif- 

ference between the earnings stated by 

the claimant and the earnings you 
reported? 

A. About the same... 


In her appeal to the Umpire the 
claimant wrote as follows: 

My reasons for appeal are contained 
in my letter of November 10, 1965. I 
do not appeal against the overpay- 
ment, but against the punitive dis-— 
qualification imposed on me although 
my statements were made _ without 
fraudulent intentions, but through ig- 
norance. 


The insurance officer submitted the 
following remarks to the Umpire: 
According to evidence, the statements 
on earnings made by the claimant... 
were inaccurate, and she thus received 
$29 benefit to which she was not 
entitled. The claimant does not ques- 
tion these facts, but states that her 
actual earnings are higher than the 
reported earnings because she did not 
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council passed a resolution favouring na- 


disclose the bonuses paid by the em- 
ployer and she subtracted $1.50 for 
ordinary deductions made by the em- 
ployer from her gross earnings. It 
should be pointed out that the dissent- 
ing member of the board of referees 
erroneously assumed that payment of 
the bonus was delayed and made sepa- 
rately, whereas there is no reference 
to this fact in the information on file, 
and the claimant never alleged that 
this was so. However, since the dissi- 
dent member seems to base his dissen- 
sion mainly on this erroneous asser- 
tion, the local office checked the facts 
with the employer, who explained that 
the bonuses were paid each week at 
the same time as the balance of the 
payment for work performed, that is 
during the following week. 

The claimant knew, or should have 
known, that she had to declare her 
total earnings, as explained in the 
booklet Information for Claimants, 
Form 501D, given to the claimant, 
who in each Claimant’s Report stated 
that she had read that booklet which 


specifies clearly in Paras. 15, 29(2) 
and 29(7)(b) that all moneys re- 
ceived or to be received for services 
rendered or work performed must be 
declared. One of the clauses of Para. 
iSeandeoubparawss0t, Paras 29 ... 
explains that the claimant must de- 
clare the gross earnings before deduc- 
tions for income tax, unemployment 
insurance contributions, etc. More- 
over, according to the employer’s 
statement . . . the difference between 
the amount declared by the claimant 
and the amount of her earnings for 
the weeks [in question] is greater than 
the amount of the bonuses. It must 
also be pointed out that the claimant 
never corrected her false reports after 
receiving payment of her earnings, as 
she should have done and as explained 
in Para. 15 of the booklet Information 
for Claimants. 

The bonuses referred to in this case 
belong to the category commonly 
known as production bonuses which 
are also mentioned in the Umpire’s 
decision CUB 1586. 








National labour conference announced by Jodoin 


Plans for holding a national labour 
conference on injunctions and other 
forms of legislation affecting unions 
were announced by Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour 


_ Congress, early in July. The announce- 


ment was made after a meeting in Ot- 


 tawa of the CLC’s executive council. 


The conference is to be held in Ot- 
tawa on September 27 and 28, and it will 
be attended by delegations from the vari- 


ous provincial federations of labour and 
from unions affiliated with the Congress. 


Besides injunctions, the conference will 


discuss compulsory arbitration, national 


certifications and the “residual rights of 
management” as dealt with in the 
Freedman report. 

The executive council dealt with a 
number of matters referred to it by 
the recent sixth convention held in 
June, p. 280). The 


tionalization of all forms of energy, in- 
cluding coal, petroleum, natural gas, 


electricity and nuclear energy. The coun- 


cil also advocated public ownership of 
all water and sewage systems and of the 
Bell Telephone Company. 

It asked for a government investiga- 
tion into the disparity between the prices 
paid to farmers for food and _ those 
charged to consumers, and indicated 
support for systems of public and co- 
operative marketing. 
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The council decided that the Congress 
would seek for progressive reductions in 
the standard work week as one means of 
compensating for unemployment result- 
ing from technological change. The poli- 
cy is to be recommended to all affiliated 
organizations. 

Longer vacations were also recom- 
mended. 

The CLC will ask for studies to be 
made by the Economic Council of 
Canada and other bodies to establish the 
relationship between improved technolo- 
gy, unemployment and hours of work. 
The Congress wants a Royal Commis- 
sion to be set up to examine various 
aspects of Canadian-American economic 
relations. 

Another recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive council was that increased ex- 
emptions should be allowed for income 
tax purposes, including: all approved 
medical expenses; transportation costs 
required to obtain necessary health serv- 
ices; cost of text books and transporta- 
tion costs incurred by students attending 
schools and institutes of higher educa- 
tion; cost of child day-care; and the cost, 
maintenance, replacement and shipment 
of tools. 

The council supported the introduc- 
tion of a capital gains tax and recom- 
mended the removal of the sales tax on 
building materials and the 11-per-cent 
tax on prescription drugs. 


Under the circumstances, we re- 
spectfully submit that the board of 
referees’ decision is in accordance 
with the evidence and the established 
jurisprudence. It should therefore be 
upheld and the claimant’s appeal dis- 
missed. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The record shows that it was impossi- 
ble for the claimant not to be aware of 
the exact amount of her earnings at the 
time she had to declare them to the local 
office. 

On the other hand, even if she was 
not then aware of the amount, it is a 
fact that she abstained from correcting 
her statements after being informed of 
the exact amount of her earnings, which 
is far from being a point in favour of 
her good faith. 

In view of the above, and taking into 
account also the fact that the dissent of 
one of the members of the board of 
referees is based on erroneous informa- 
tion, I decide to confirm the majority 
decision of the board and reject the 
claimant’s appeal. 


New labour standards 
bulletin published 


A new Department of Labour publica- 
tion, Labour Standards in Canada, is 
now available from the Queen’s Printer. 

The publication, a revised edition of 
the Department’s former annual bulletin, 
Provincial Labour Standards, will cover 
federal and provincial labour laws. The 
change followed enactment, in 1965, of 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
which set standards regarding minimum 
age for employment, hours of work, 
minimum wages, weekly rest day, annual 
vacations with pay, and public holidays 
for employees in industries within fed- 
eral labour jurisdiction. A detailed ac- 
count of the changes made in 1965 is 
outlined at the beginning of the bulletin. 

The bulletin deals with the federal and 
provincial laws on these subjects, and 
also with respect to equal pay for equal 
work, fair employment practices and 
workmen’s compensation. It also con- 
tains information on _ the — statutory 
school-leaving age in each province, 
provisions of provincial laws regarding 
notice of termination of employment, 
and the labour standards in effect in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer at 50 cents each. The 
French edition is being prepared and 
will be available at a later date. 
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Cases Nos. 40 to 44 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Settles Five Disputes Heard on July Il 


Five disputes were settled by the Cana- 
dian Railway Office of Arbitration at 
hearings in Montreal on July 11. One of 
the disputes concerned a claim for pay 
in lieu of vacation at punitive instead of 
straight-time rates; one concerned a claim 
for payment of expenses for living ac- 
commodation; two cases centred on 
claims by train crews for an extra day’s 
pay for switching work; and one case 
was about a dispute over the arrange- 
ment of shifts in a work week assign- 
ment. 

Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, acting as 
a one-man tribunal, granted the claims 
of the employees in two cases and dis- 
missed them in the other three. 

The five claims and the awards of the 
arbitrator in Cases Nos. 40 to 44 inclu- 
sive were: 


CASE NO. 40 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway (Atlantic Region) and 
the Transportation-Communication 
Employees Union about the claims 
of 29 telegraphers in the Chaleur 
Area for payment in lieu of vacation 
at punitive instead of straight-time 
rates. 


In October 1964, the company in- 
formed the union that, owing to unfore- 
seen circumstances, some _ telegraphers 
could not be relieved for vacation that 
year, and it proposed that vacations be 
deferred until 1965. The union at first 
refused, but in December agreed that 
the employees affected should be given 
a choice of deferring their vacation or 
being paid in lieu thereof. 

A little later, the union asked that 
payment in lieu of vacation be made at 
the punitive rate of time and a half. 
Most of the employees concerned chose 
to be paid in lieu of vacation. 

In his award, the arbitrator said the 
company had informed the union that, 
because of a lack of qualified teleg- 
raphers, it intended to invoke the pro- 
visions of Regulations Respecting Annual 
Vacations, passed in accordance with the 
Annual Vacations Act. An application 
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to the Director, either by way of a 
written agreement between the employer 
and the employees, or by written appli- 
cation by the employer, permits a post- 
ponement. 

The arbitrator said these Regulations 
provided that, in case of a postponement, 
the employer was to “pay the employee 
the vacation pay to which that employee 
is entitled.” The employees in this case 
had been paid for the hours they had 
worked, plus a day’s pay in lieu of each 
of their vacations. This represented 
double time. 

The union’s claim for pay at punitive 
rates was based on an article in the 
telegraphers’ agreement that read: “. . . 
However, a regularly assigned telegrapher 
will, if required to work on either of his 
rest days, be compensated for time 
worked during the hours of the regular 
assignment on such days at one and one 
half times the pro rata rate .. .” 


The union’s representative argued that 
vacation periods were rest periods, the 
same as assigned rest days, and should be 
paid accordingly. The company con- 
tended that the article quoted had no 
bearing on vacations, but was intended 
to apply to the purpose indicated by its 
language. 

The arbitrator quoted another article 
of the agreement which provided that 
“other telegraphers . . . will be compen- 
sated for vacation at the rate of pay of 
their regular positions . . .” He said that 
a study of the article cited by the union 
indicated that it was intended to apply 
to the two rest days to which em- 
ployees were entitled after completing a 
work week of 40 hours. “The time-and- 
one-half premium provided for working 
on these days is the usual provision gen- 
erally prevailing throughout industry,” he 
pointed out. 


The arbitrator remarked that the union 
was, in effect, claiming pay at the rate 
of double time and a half in lieu of 
vacations, and he said that he knew of 
no agreement which provided pay at that 
rate for vacation periods. “This agree- 
ment is silent in that respect,” he said. 


He ruled that “to attempt to enlarge 
the scope of the article beyond its plainly 
stated limits by way of an arbitration 
decision would certainly be usurping the 
functions of those who have the respon- 
sibility to negotiate changes in this agree- 
ment. No such authority is given to the 
arbitrator.” Double time and a half for 
vacations not taken must remain a matter 
for negotiation between the parties. The 
claims were therefore dismissed. 


CASE NO. 41 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Prairie Region) and 
the Transportation-Communication 
Employees Union about a claim by 
an employee for expenses for living 
accommodation while he was em- 
ployed as a relief dispatcher at 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Before June 15, 1965, the claimant 
was a car service operator at Prince 
Albert, and he held rights as a relief 
dispatcher at that station in accordance 
with an article of the agreement. After 
having applied, and been accepted for 
the position of agent at two other places, 
he was assigned as a relief dispatcher 
at Prince Albert in accordance with an- 
other article of the agreement. He re- 
mained at Prince Albert in this position 
from July 2 to September 20, when he 
went on vacation. 

He claimed that he was entitled to 
expenses for living accommodation, in 
accordance with an article of the agree- 
ment, for the months of July, August, and 
September, totalling $269.50. The article 
on which the claim was based said that 
“... the home station of relief dispatch- 
ers .. . will be considered as their head- 
quarters . . . . Such employees will be 
allowed $3.50 per day expenses for living 
accommodation for each calendar day 
that such accommodation is required 
away from such headquarters.” 

The claimant had been living in a 
house trailer on the outskirts of Prince 
Albert during part of 1963, all of 1964, 
and part of 1965. The union representa- 
tive contended that the claimant’s home 
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during the time covered by the claim 
was in the Municipality, not the City of 
Prince Albert, and that it was necessary 
for him to commute by automobile be- 
tween his home and the office. 


The company contended that during 
the period for which the claim was made, 
the claimant’s home station, and there- 
fore his headquarters, was Prince Albert, 
and that living accommodation was not 
required away from his headquarters 
during that time. At no time between 
July 1963 and September 20, 1965 did 
he establish residence at any location 
other than Prince Albert, the company 
said. It also urged that since he had 
lived at Prince Albert in the trailer as a 
car service operator and as a relief dis- 
patcher working in the same office, no 
accommodation was required by him 
away from his headquarters. 


The arbitrator decided that, in the 
circumstances related, it was “impossible 
to bring this claim within the terms out- 
lined in the words ‘for each calendar 
day that such accommodation is required 
away from such headquarters’.” He added 
that the claimant “did not establish a 
headquarters at any location other than 
Prince Albert before, or during the pe- 
riod for which he is claiming expenses.” 
The claim was therefore dismissed. 


CASE NO. 42 


Dispute between the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen about a claim 
by a conductor and crew for an 
additional minimum day’s pay of 
100 miles each for switching per- 
formed on four occasions. 


On the occasions mentioned, the 
conductor and crew of a surburban com- 
muter train leaving Montreal were or- 
dered to make certain switching moves 
after their train arrived at Rigaud. The 
crew, while on continuous time, were 
required to switch equipment that had 
previously arrived at Rigaud on other 
suburban commuter trains to be used on 
two suburban commuter trains from 
Rigaud to Montreal the following morn- 
ing. The brotherhood disputed the com- 
pany’s right under the agreement to 
require the crew to do switching at 
Rigaud on suburban commuter trains 
other than their own, and claimed an 
extra day’s pay, which the company re- 
fused to give. 

In his award, the arbitrator referred 
to an example explaining an article of 
the agreement, and he said that the 
question to be decided was whether the 
example should govern what had oc- 
curred in this case. The example read: 
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“On the St. Thomas-Woodstock passenger 
run, the work incident to such service 
would include turning, setting away and 
making up their train, but would not in- 
clude station switching, or work not in 
connection with their train... .” 

The arbitrator said, “Admittedly this 
was what comes under the term ‘short 
turn-around passenger service’; a pas- 
senger service between two terminals 
involving the assignment of train crews 
to two or more specific trains, making 
one or more daily round trips, no single 
trip of which exceeds eighty miles.” 

The representative of the union had 
explained that in the course of years, 
most of the company’s short turn-around 
services, such as that between St. Thomas 
and Woodstock, had been abolished, and 
that this class of service was generally 
performed in relation to suburban com- 
muting, and was now largely confined to 
the Montreal metropolitan area. He con- 
tended that in the present case, there 
had been no emergency that justified the 
use of the crew in the switching involved. 
The company, he said, could easily have 
required the crews of the trains that 
were going to take on the equipment at 
Rigaud to report half an hour earlier. 

The company argued that the provi- 
sions of an article of the agreement that 
specified the overtime basis of payment 
to trainmen on short-turn-around runs, 
including suburban service and work in- 
cidental to it, did not relate simply to 
the work involved in a particular assign- 
ment, but also to “branch line service 
and the work incident to such service.” 
It contended that the term “service” 
should be interpreted broadly enough to 
take into account the need to operate 
such suburban trains on a rigid time- 
table so as to avoid complaints arising 
out of late arrivals. 

The company also emphasized the 
point that these particular employees 
were on a continuous-time basis from 
the time they left Montreal until they 
returned the next morning. 

The arbitrator decided that the inten- 
tion of the parties as to the requirements 
of employees covered by the article was 
plainly illustrated by the example quoted, 
and that as long as it remained in the 
agreement, it must govern. He said that 
much of the argument advanced by the 
company would have had merit if it had 
been used in favour of the deletion of 
the example, “to cover the particular 
exigencies of present-day Montreal sub- 
urban service.” But meanwhile, in his 
opinion, “the words ‘but would not in- 
clude station switching, or work not in 
connection with the train’,’ could not 
be ignored. 

The claims were therefore granted. 


CASE NO. 43 


Dispute between the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, ex parte, over 
a claim by the brotherhood that 
yardmen who had been denied the 
right to work on their regular as- 
signments should be compensated 
by one day’s pay for each day this 
had occurred, and for an additional 
four hours at straight time when the 
men had been required to work on 
an assigned rest day. 


The brotherhood contended that when 
the railway bulletined regular yard as- 
signments to begin at 12 midnight, this 
shift must be considered the third shift 
of the day, in accordance with a rule in 
the agreement reading: “Where three 
eight-hour shifts are worked in continu- 
ous service, the time for the first shift 
to begin work will be between 6:30 a.m. 
and 8:00 a.m.; second, 2:30 p.m. and 
4:00 p.m.; and the third, 10:30 and 12 
midnight.” This same rule was the issue 
in Case No. 31 (L.G., June, p. 326), and 
the brotherhood accepted the award in 
that case and acknowledged that the 
company might begin yard assignments 
at 12 midnight. 

The brotherhood contended that 
whether a shift started at 10:30 p.m. or 
12 midnight, it must be considered to 
be the third shift of the day on which 
it started and not the first shift of the day 
on which it ended. Before a change in 
bulletined assignments on September 28, 
1965, the starting time of the third shift 
had been 11:59 p.m. The ruling in Case 
No. 31 had been that the shift could 
begin either at 12 midnight or at 
11:59° p.m. 

The company contended that whether 
the shift beginning at midnight was con- 
sidered to be the third or the first shift 
of the calendar day was irrelevant. The 
assignments, together with days off, were 
established according to the collective 
agreement. “The employees have not been 
deprived of work on their regular assign- 
ments, as alleged,” the company said, 
“nor have they been required to work on 
their assigned rest days.” 


The company cited three clauses in 
the agreement that: (1) established the 
work week at 40 hours consisting of five 
consecutive days of eight hours each 
with two days off in each seven; (2) pro- 
vided that the work week for regularly 
assigned employees began on the first 
day on which the assignment was bul- 
letined to work; and (3) provided that 
all regular yard service assignments 
should be for five consecutive days of 
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not less than eight consecutive hours 
per day. 

The brotherhood cited a yard assign- 
ment, Assignment No. 27, as an ex- 
ample, and in this assignment the work 
week began with the shift that ran from 
12 midnight to 8 a.m. on Sunday, and 
the assigned rest days were Friday and 
Saturday. In keeping with its contention 
that a shift beginning at 12 midnight 
on Sunday was in fact the third shift of 
Saturday, the brotherhood held that work 
on Saturday, a rest day, should be paid 
for at time and a half; and further that 
the shift from 12 midnight to 8 a.m. 
Thursday was the third shift on Wednes- 
day, with the result that there was no 
work on Thursday. As the yardmen 
were entitled to work a Thursday shift, 
the brotherhood claimed payment for it, 
although they had not worked it. 

The company pointed out that the men 
had continued to work and receive pay- 
ment for a regular work week of five 
days of eight hours each, followed by 
two rest days. 

In his award, the arbitrator said that 
it might clarify the issue for those who 
had made the claims to emphasize that 
midnight was the end of one day, and 
that one second later a new day began. 
It would be torturing language, he said, 
to find that those who had bid on the 
sample assignment had not performed 
their duties during the first eight hours of 
the first day of their assignment—the 
regular 48-hour week that formed the 
basis of their weekly income. 

After finishing their work week at 
8 a.m. on the last day of their assign- 
ment, they had 48 hours of freedom 
until 8 a.m. two days later, and a further 
16 hours before they were required to 
report for duty. “It is impossible to read 
into that pattern any violation of the 
general terms of employment that have 
been negotiated for the employees con- 
cerned,” he said. For these reasons the 
claims were dismissed. 


CASE NO. 44 


Dispute between the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers over a claim 
by two engineers for compensation 
of an additional minimum day’s pay 
of 100 miles each for switching per- 
formed, other than in connection 
with their own train at Rigaud, on 
three separate occasions. 


The circumstances of this case are al- 
most identical with those of Case No. 42 
above, except that a different union is 
involved and consequently a different 
agreement governs, As in the previous 
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case, the claims were made for switching 
other than in connection with the claim- 
ants’ own train. 

An article of the agreement that was 
quoted by the union in support of the 
claims reads in part: “Regularly estab- 
lished passenger runs less than 100 miles 
one way shall be considered as con- 
tinuous runs, from time ordered for until 
laid up at the end of the day, and shall 
be paid at the rate of 124 miles per hour 
and overtime pro rata, with a minimum 
of 100 miles per day exclusive of initial 
terminalstomecirst-trips 202.” 

A “note” to this provision was also 
quoted that said, in part, if at a turn- 
around point where the station was lo- 
cated some distance from the roundhouse 
the engineer were held at the station 
some time “until the train is switched,” 
he would be entitled under the rule to a 
time allowance for the full time occupied 
in getting to the roundhouse. 

The union drew attention to the words, 
“until the train is switched,” as evidence 
that if general station switching had been 
contemplated, the note would have men- 
tioned it. 

Attention was drawn to the speed basis 
for payment in this type of passenger 
service, which was 124 miles an hour, 
whereas in other passenger service it was 
20 miles an hour. The difference in basis, 
according to the company, was because 
periods of release were included during 
the tour of duty in this service. 


It was urged that because the brother- 
hood had been obliged to accept this 
argument as justification for the differ- 
ence, it would destroy this justification 
if the company were to fill up these pe- 
riods of release by using the engineers 
for other service. 


A sub-paragraph of the article quoted 
from above was cited by the company 
in support of its case. The sub-paragraph 
read: “One hour, to include switching or 
other service performed, is to be allowed 
as a minimum at each turn-around point 
where there is one hour or more elapsed 
time between arrival and departure time 
of the train.” The company pointed out 
that the word “switching” was unquali- 
fied. In this and elsewhere in the article, 
it urged that there was nothing to show 
that switching need be confined to equip- 
ment belonging to any particular train. 

The arbitrator said that a study of the 
applicable sections of the agreement, and 
the notes and examples thereto, con- 
vinced him that the governing words in 
establishing the scope of these assign- 
ments were those at the beginning of the 
quotation given above, “Regularly estab- 
lished passenger runs . . . until laid up 
for the day.” The words “until the train 
is switched” in the note were also helpful. 


These, he said, restricted the require- 
ments of the engineers on such an as- 
signment to the operation of their own 
locomotives. “To permit the company to 
read into the word ‘switching’ contained 
in [the article and the sub-paragraph 
quoted above] would be to add duties 
that should be clearly stated. In my 
opinion the existing provisions do not 
make such a requirement obvious to 
those undertaking the assignments.” 

The claims were therefore granted. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In June 


During June the Department of Labour 
prepared 358 wage schedules for in- 
clusion in contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition, and certain services. In the 
same period, 259 contracts in these cate- 
gories were awarded. In addition, 255 
contracts that contained the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and the 
Departments of Defence Production, 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in June for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


No.of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence Production 123 $807,627.00 
Post Office 4 22,227.00 
RCMP 3 48,737.50 
Transport 4 32,906.14 


During June the sum of $4,960.49 was 
collected from 12 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 205 
workers concerned. 
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List No. 214 


Publications Received by 


By the staff of Library Services, Department 
of Labour 


Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the 
Department of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them 
should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Annual Re- 
view of Business Conditions, Alberta, 1965. Edmonton, Dept. 
of Industry and Development, 1966. Pp. 18 [10]. 

2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. Forty-seventh Annual Report, January I to December 
31, 1965. [Victoria?] Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 30. 

3. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COM- 
MISSION. Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1965. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 109. 

4. GREAT BRITAIN. TREASURY. Economic Report on 
1965. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 38. 

5. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Forty-seventh Annual Report, 1965. St. 
John, 1966. Pp. 32. 

6. NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 
Report on Statistics of Prices, Wages, Labour, 1964. Well- 
ington, Government Printer, 1965. Pp. 71. 

7. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report, Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1965. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 71. 

8. QUEBEC. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. Rapport an- 
nuel, 1963-1964. Annual Report, Department of Labour, 
1963/1964. Québec, Imprimeur de la Reine, Queen’s Printer, 
1965. Pp. 168. Text in French and English. 

9. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE. 
Report on the January 1966 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent, with Minority and Supplementary Views. March 17, 
1966. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 86. 

10. U.S. PRESIDENT. Manpower Report of the President 
and a Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, 
Utilization, and Training by the United States Department of 
Labor transmitted to the Congress March 1966. Washington, 
GPO, 19664Pp: 229. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


11. FLEMING, ROBBEN WRIGHT. The Labor Ar- 
bitration Process. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1965. 
Bpa233% 

Contents: History and growth. The cost problem. Prob- 
lems of time-lag and formality. Predictability in arbitration. 
Individual rights in arbitration. Problems of procedural 
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regularity. Some problems of evidence. Some concluding 
observations. 

12. HIKL, MARIO. Labour Arbitration; Handbook for 
Canadian Union of Public Employees. Ottawa, CUPE [n.d., 
(9657) Pp. 119: 

The author is Legislative Director of the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees. 

Contents: Arbitration. Procedure. The hearing. The deci- 
sion of the Board. Enforcement of arbitration award. 
Grounds for quashing the award. Fees. Burden of proof. 
Evidence. Briefs. Written record of grievances. Investigation 
guide. Remarks. The summary of Canadian legislation. 
Glossary. Table of cases. 


Discrimination In Employment 


13. KHEEL, THEODORE WOODROW, Guide to Fair 
Employment Practices. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 
1964. Pp. 127. 

The author, the well known labour arbitrator and media- 
tor, suggests ways of handling race problems in American 
industry. Eleven case studies are included. 


14. NEW YORK (STATE) STATE COMMISSION FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS. Report of Progress; a Review of the 
Program for 1963. [Albany, 1965?] Pp. [81]. 


Education 


15. CANADA. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Supply and Demand, Technological Institute Graduates, 
1965-66. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966] Pp. 30. 


16. CANADA. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
After Graduation Plans of 1965 Doctorates of Science and 
Engineering; a Report on Surveys of 1965 Graduates from 
Canadian Universities and of Canadians Graduating from 
American Universities [by] A. D. Armstrong. Ottawa, 1965. 
Pps25. 

17. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY AF- 
FAIRS. Horizons; A Guide to Educational Opportunities in 
Ontario beyond the Secondary School Level, 1966-67. 
[Toronto, 1966] Pp. 52. 

18. SIMON, BRIAN. Education and the Labour Move- 
ment, 1870-1920. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1965. Pp. 
387. 

Deals with workingmen’s education in Great Britain from 
the passage of the Education Act of 1870 till the passage of 
another Education Act on August 8, 1918. 


International Labour Organization 


19. HAAS, ERNST BERNARD. Beyond the Nation-State; 
Functionalism and International Organization. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1964. Pp. 595. 

This is a study of the International Labour Organization. 
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20. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. General 
Examination of the Social and Economic Problems Affecting 
Staff Employed in Hotels, Restaurants and Similar Estab- 
lishments. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1965. Pp. 
224. 

At head of title: Report 1. International Labour Or- 
ganization. Tripartite Technical Meeting on Hotels, Restau- 
rants and Similar Establishments, Geneva, 1965. Cover title: 
Review of the Social and Economic Problems of Employees 
in Hotels, Restaurants and Similar Establishments. 


21. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Revision of 
Conventions Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 40 concerning 
Old-Age, Invalidity and Survivors’ Pensions. Fifth item on 
the Agenda. Geneva, 1965-1966. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 5(1)-(2). International Labour 
Conference. 50th session, Geneva, 1966. 

Part 1 describing the law and practice in member countries 
included a questionnaire to be completed. Part 2 contains 
replies from 66 member countries, a commentary on them, 
and proposed conclusions. 


22. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The Role of 
Co-operatives in the Economic and Social Development of 
Developing Countries. Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1965-1966. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 4(1)-(2). International Labour 
Conference. 50th session, Geneva, 1966. 

Part 1 contained a proposed recommendation to be consid- 
ered by member countries. Part 2 contains English and 
French versions of the recommendation as amended in the 
light of observations from member governments. 


23. LANDELIUS, TORSTEN. Workers, Employers and 
Governments; a Comparative Study of Delegations and 
Groups at the International Labour Conference, 1919-1964. 
Stockholm, Norstedt & Sdoner, 1965. Pp. 553. 

Partial contents: The work schedule of the ILO. Member- 
ship. The size and structure of the delegations. Continuity of 
representation. Record votes. The distribution of committee 
seats. Distribution of seats in the Governing Body. Presiding 
officers. The discussion on the report of the Director- 
General. Resolutions not related to items on the agenda. 
Equitable geographical distribution. Special sessions. The 
government as an employer. The WFTU period. The first 
years of the ICFTU. 


Labour Supply 


24. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Manpower Policy and 
Problems in Greece. Paris, 1965. Pp. 51. 

Contents: The demographic background. Manpower sup- 
ply and demand. Emigration—a major issue. Manpower 
policy and its instruments. Conclusion. Summary of con- 
clusions of the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee on 
manpower policy and problems in Greece. 

25. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. STATISTICS DIVISION. 
Manpower Statistics, 1954-1964. Paris, 1965. Pp. 176. 

At head of title: Statistical bulletins. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Handbook on Employment Security Job Market Research 
Methods; Area Skill Survey. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 43. 

“The area skill survey involved the collection of basic data, 
mostly from employers, on (1) current employment in 
selected occupations; (2) employment requirements by occu- 
pation for some future date (usually 2 and 5 years hence); 
(3) training programs and numbers of workers in training; 
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(4) interest in, and need for, pre-employment or supplemen- 
tary vocational training; and (5) where feasible, data by 
occupation on recent turnover, hard-to-fill jobs, new and 
emerging occupations, and the effects of technological 
change.” 


Labouring Classes 


27. KLEIN, PHILIP ALEXANDER. Financial Adjust- 
ments to Unemployment. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research; distributed by Columbia University 
Press, 1965. Pp. 12, 76. 

The author examines the relation between unemployment, 
debt, and family expenditures in households where the wage 
earner becomes unemployed. 

28. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Employee Communication: Policy and Tools, by 
Geneva Seybold. New York, 1966. Pp. 91. 

“This study shows the relation of communication media to 
communication policy. . .More than one hundred media that 
can be used in implementing communication policy are 
described, with reference to their special uses.” 

29. RELIGION-LABOUR COUNCIL OF CANADA. 
Report of Seventh Annual Convention, Kitchener, Ontario, 
January 18-19, 1966. Toronto, 1966. 1 volume (various 
pagings). 

30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Handbook 
for Young Workers; Labor Laws, Training Opportunities, 
Sources of Help. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 29. 

This booklet is for beginning workers. It tells something 
about applying for a job and about being employed. There is 
a brief outline of U.S. labour laws, general employment 
services and training opportunities. 

31. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor Law 
and Practice in Tunisia. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 68. 


Minimum Wage 


32. US. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Minimum Wage 
and Maximum Hours Standards Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; an Evaluation and Appraisal. Report submit- 
ted to the Congress in Accordance with the Requirements of 
Section 4(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, January 1966. 
Washington, GPO, 1966. 1 volume (various pagings). 

33. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE AND 
HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS. Hired 
Farm Workers; a Study to evaluate the Feasibility of ex- 
tending the Minimum Wage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Submitted to the Congress January 1966. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. 1 volume (various pagings). 


Poverty 


34. CONFERENCE ON POVERTY IN AMERICA, UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 1965. Poverty 
in America; Proceedings of a National Conference. Edited by 
Margaret S. Gordon. San Francisco, published for the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, University of California, 
Berkeley [by] Chandler Pub. Co. [1965] Pp. 465. Spon- 
sored by various units of the University of California. 

The papers in this volume are listed under the following 
headings: the nature of poverty in the United States; some 
views On anti-poverty programs; income distribution policies; 
education policies; full employment and labor market poli- 
cies; income maintenance policies; welfare services and 
rehabilitation; urban renewal policies; area redevelopment 
and rural poverty; the role of the poor; and, a program to 
combat poverty in America. 
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35. INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL STU- 
DIES. JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERI- 
CA. The Assault on Poverty: and Individual Responsibility. 
Edited by R. M. Maclver. New York, Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies; distributed by Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. 
x, 154. 


“Series of addresses delivered at the Institute for Reli- 
gious and Social Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America during the winter of 1963-1964.” 


Partial contents: Providing for the dependent. The prob- 
Jem of the unemployed. The aged poor. The ailing poor. The 
role of the local community. The problem of large-scale 
| welfare services. United States affluence and poverty-stricken 
lands: American responsibilities at home and abroad. 








Seminars On Manpower Policy And Program 


The following six seminars were sponsored and published 
by the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training of the 
U.S. Department of Labor in Washington in 1965 and 1966. 


| 36. ACKLEY, GARDNER. Policies for the Promotion of 
_ Economic Growth. Pp. 33. 

“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., January 28, 1965.” 

37. CLARK, KENNETH BANCROFT. Social and Eco- 
nomic Implications of Integration in the Public Schools. Pp. 
22. 

“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
_D.C., November 12, 1964.” 


| 38. CONWAY, JACK T. Labor looks at Automation and 
_ Civil Rights. Pp. 26. 

_ “Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
| D.C., June 25, 1964.” 


} 39. KILLINGSWORTH, CHARLES C. 
- Unemployment in the United States. Pp. 42. 


“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
| D.C., December 17, 1964.” 


40. STRINER, HERBERT E. Training in the Perspective 
_ of Technological Change. Pp. 25. 

“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
mD.C., February 5, 1965.” 


41. SWADOS, HARVEY. On the Line. Pp. 36. 

“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., June 17, 1965.” The author is a Professor of Literature 
at Sarah Lawrence College and a writer. He spoke about the 
lack of communication between the worker and the middle 
class. 





Structural 


Women 


42. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS. A Programme for Working Women. 
Brussels [1965] Pp. 20. 

Describes the activities of the ICFTU on behalf of women 
workers. 


43. PAGE, WILLIAM ROBERTS. Introducing The 
Younger Woman; the Story of an Experiment in Further 
Education for Younger Women out at Work. Cambridge 
[Eng.] University Press, 1965. Pp. Rit be 

The experiment is one developed by the author, a teacher 
of English in an English ‘day release’ college, whose pupils 
were a group of working girls. He got them writing by 
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offering them publication in their own magazine, The 
Younger Woman. Not only were the girls’ writing skills 
improved but they learned to express their own interests and 
feelings. The book quotes their work freely, thus providing 
insight into teen-age attitudes to the world, to work, family 
life, morality, race relations and the mass media. The book is 
a practical guide for teachers in similar circumstances but 
will also engage the reader with an interest in creative new 
developments in education and in social trends in general. 


Miscellaneous 


44, BANFF CONFERENCE ON WORLD DEVELOP- 
MENT. 3rd, 1965. Canada’s Role as a Middle Power; Papers 
given at the Third Annual Banff Conference on World 
Development, August 1965. Ed. by J. King Gordon. Toronto, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1966. Pp.212. 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Contemporary 
Affairs, no.35. 


45. COONTZ, SYDNEY HENRY. Productive Labour and 
Effective Demand, including a Critique of Keynesian Eco- 
nomics. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 1965. [i.e. 1966] 
Pp.174. 

“The author uses sectoral analysis to explain (1) the 
dilemma of accumulation, evidenced by the conflict of inter- 
est between entrepreneurs in the producer and consumer 
good industries, (2) the cause of the ‘Great Depression’ of 
1929, and (3) the inevitability of another great crisis.” The 
author is Associate Professor, Department of Economics, 
University of Utah. 


46. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. MAN- 
POWER RESEARCH UNIT. Computers in Offices. London, 
HMSO, 1965. Pp.63. 

Discusses the effect of computers on office employment in 
Great Britain. 


47. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Administration of Cost Reduction Programs, by 
Francis J. Walsh. New York, c1965. Pp. 76. 

This study, based on the experiences of over 200 compa- 
nies, describes cost reduction programs in both factories and 
offices. 


48. SWIANIEWICZ, S. Forced Labour and Economic 
Development; an Enquiry into the Experience of Soviet 
Industrialization. London, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1965. Pp.321. 

“Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.” 

“ | The main purpose of this book is to analyse the 
economic and social background of Soviet forced labour 
during the years 1929-41. . .” The author was confined to a 
Soviet labour camp from 1939 to 1942. 


49. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Industrialization and 
Productivity. Bulletin 9. New York, United Nations, 1965. 
Pp. 84. 

Contents: Organizational aspects of planning. Investment in 
infra-structure versus direct production facilities. Analysis 
and projections of consumption demand: methodological 
notes. Seminar on industrial estates in Africa. 


50. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Safety in 
Industry Instructor Outline; Basic Principles of Machinery 
Safeguarding. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp.66. 
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A-—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended June 18, 1966 


Canada 

THE EABOURSEORCE eee = =e feo 
MIG orcs ee rears ee ee oe 5,279 
WOMEN 0.20 eee ee Treas eet ae 2,254 

LA ONC AIS fo os Sseucs tits oun nies eine ee eee 817 
2O=24 OATS ssa Mere irs ee eee eee 1,068 

25 —A4 VOATS sen Hate has hehe oe, ee 3,194 
AS-<GAsY CATS trek ites tes, eae ee ee 2 OHA 

Gd. years. andsOVer erecta =o ee ee 233 
BMPLOY ED ee ere eee ee 7,303 
Mens ee veeiinasn ae tetera 5,110 
WVomieniess ese Pe fae, Mc ee Wek Brien cor Dd ANS) 
Acricultures..2- 9 eee ee eee 575 
Non-agriculture................. Str Ee eee) Bie 6,728 
Paidiworkers)tc tn ees, ee ee 6,216 
MeO iivesctteder sect ot tt nee ee St a ee 4,227 
WOnmlen, (ieee eke A, ee 2 Ree 1,989 
WNEMPLOYED Saeere ts. on ee eee eee 230 
IMICIL AE, RAVER RS RUAN hl ARE aR ed oe oe 169 
WOienh Fe eeseee a Oe Re ie healer teks 61 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE............... 5,920 
NY (nh reer aren aot One te ty Ae eee howe 1,388 

IW OMEn 9s Fe foe ee est eee tee a 4,532 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 
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Atlantic Quebec 


(estimates in thousands) 


25132 
15502 
630 
234 
354 
923 
565 
56 


2,047 
1,436 
611 
117 
1,930 
P7i2 
1,218 
554 


85 
66 
7 


British 
Ontario Prairies Columbia 

2,790 1,264 711 
1,922 892 500 
868 372 211 
300 133 1S 
349 170 89 
1,205 521 303 
840 398 224 
96 42 20 

Dy Ths 1,249 680 
1,873 881 477 
842 368 203 
148 251 27 
DESO 998 653 
2,400 921 596 
1,616 605 414 
784 316 182 
75 15 31 

49 11 23 

26 * * 
1,957 973 579 
417 239 140 
1,540 734 439 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended June 18, 1966 














20-64 years 
14-19 65 years 
years Men Women and over 
all all 
Total persons Married Other Married Other persons 
(estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 
VIER rere ear orrte ecco vos aesesyasienssehusteeh tease 13,453 2ae20 3,808 1,054 3,905 1,024 1,442 
HEAR O UR@EOR GEM iacccet eet icsscccc dete tsenessonvcentt ves e533 817 3,689 944 1,116 734 233 
1 E406) 0} (O44 06 bv sccnconacocguoc onda acre Se PP eer ET CCE 7,303 129 3,631 896 1,100 719 228 
Winemip Oy Gdiaemerserrec arse: ar cet ct weet tec can cs bcestaes 230 88 58 48 16 15 iat 
INO Te UNG AB OURS HOR CE eccceticsierter teers. 5,920 1,403 119 110 2,789 290 1,209 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
NO GGMP UT etl Siete eee. roeet cctcecevecstasssacenssetes esas 56.0 36.8 96.9 89.6 28.6 Met 16.2 
IN Meiygd Meares ee cece one oncae cee cestes ass sgeslseceetescses Be) a0) 33.0 96.6 86.5 28.3 72.4 16.2 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
NG GG MIMO See reste retake cs osc-tieeersescsuscstetesese ee Syed 10.8 1.6 iad! 1.4 2.0 tT 
IM cya 2 1 ees ae eee csc cscaaeie snereetiocsscsces - 3n8 Wed 23 6.3 aS) PD) th 


EE ISIE 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
+The labour force as a percentage of the populatio n14 years of age and over. {The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. jiLess than 
10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended June 18, 1966 


nn nnn EEE IIS SEItIESISSSSSSSSS 


June May June 
1966 1966 1965 
nn nn eee LEE 
(estimates in thousands) 
TRONITINTE,. TORSTEN TSI LOD AED) cas nccacsecaartoossctsceseeutesensconda Sacer nseecacGaecooer On cath arinooreodeareaxtocecoaceLssonsnorcaoSont 230 247 257 


On temporary layoff up to 30 days..........ccecccecscecseececeetereneenenenrersssenesssneeesseneaneneseersaceneneeeeas 10 12 16 


Without work and seeking WOIK............:.cssscccsesseccssecsssecssssrssecsssesceessesscetsncsscseeseesesensaenensens 220 235 241 
Seeking full-time WOrk...............:cssscssssesssssseseesesescsseseenenenecnensenassenssesesveseneenessencatencnssasneenenas 201 221 222 
Seeking part-time WOrK...............scscssssssescesessenesereeesseeneneneessssensncsensensnsasenenceseneseeneneancanensans 19 14 19 
Seeking under 1 month..............:.ssccssessssensseseessesennsnsseneeeerenssoncesessaonsasscanssesseneasencnensresees 99 719 111 
Seeking 1—3 months..................s-cscscsesessscsssssesesscassseneseeneasonessenevsanenssvoeseneesessnnenensencanerenee 68 77 64 
Seeking 4—6 Mmomths............cccscecscsssesscessscessensseessessensneenensssenssesnsessnsnsnesscneseanenecncasansncescecs 28 47 30 
Seeking more than 6 MONEHS..............cccccseesseesseeseseneeeceeerencneesenesensnsssseensesecesarenensneeeeaeney 25 32 36 


A —E EE —————EE———EE ranean SE EEE nnn 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 


Recent Regulations 

Continued from page 528 

tions having a maximum input of 400,- 
000 btu. per hour and multiple unit 
installations in single family dwellings 
with a combined input of 500,000 btu. 
an hour). 

A person with a limited contractor’s 
licence may install propane fired domes- 
tic ranges, hot plates and vented water 
heaters and may stock, distribute and 
install cylinders of propane. 


Employers’ Licences 


An employer’s licence covers only gas 
installations and equipment on his own 
premises. 
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To obtain such a licence, the employ- 
er must satisfy the Chief Inspector that 
he employs one or more licensed fitters 
to make such installations and to service 
them. 


Supply Houses Licences 


A supply-house licence entitles the 
holder to distribute approved gas ap- 
pliances and equipment. 


Unlicensed Persons 
A contractor or employer may not 
permit an unlicensed person to work, 
except as an assistant to, or under the 
direct supervision of a licensed fitter. 
The regulations again limit the num- 
ber of apprentices and other unlicensed 


employees that may be employed by a 
general or domestic contractor. A gener- 
al contractor, as before, may employ 
only two unlicensed persons for each 
general fitter employed, and one for 
each domestic fitter. A domestic contrac- 
tor is now allowed only one unlicensed 
employee for each domestic fitter em- 
ployed by him. 
Bonding 

General and domestic contractors are 
again obliged to post a guarantee bond 
of $2,000, but applicants for an employ- 
er’s licence or a supply house licence 
are no longer required to do so. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


pe a ee ee ee ee ee 
Monthly Totals 


SS SES ee et 








Trans- 
portation, Finance 
Storage Services  Supple- 
and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing _cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income ae 
($ Millions) 

1961=—T otal eens eens 542 5,306 1,862 283 L252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962=- (otal tiene terre 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 
1963.-T otal ncnasenenaaens SIZ 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—TOtal ianctecee se: weenie: 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965—fotal 2.0 nee 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965=>Marchis fase ckesvecttecsc ele 54.2 583.2 178.7 ees 128.2 35:8 29253 644.8 79. Ozna2035.7. 
April ras erase 534 587.3 Les. 21.4 136.3 36.4 299.2 656.1 79.6 207153 

May iirtines check 55.9 600.0 191.7 af Bro) 156.6 S152 305.5 669.4 80.7 2,146.6 
JUiie.;.5.,.sereele reves 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 686.2 812692921255 

JULY nds Secrest lecace seaaes 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 185.2 39.4 310.3 655.4 SITS 2199s), 
PTIQUSE sah tees cheats oe 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 S12.2 666.7 $27,171 02,235-3 
Septem bers 57.4 626.4 208 .9 38.0 196.7 39-4 317.4 711.4 $353) =2.30625 
Octobete. sce nee 58.9 636.3 202.1 37.8 201.1 39.2 322.9 697.8 83.35) 52,3015 
Novemberecns4.e) cae 39.5 639.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 38.7 330.1 696.7 83.5 2,292.3 
Decembere 22a es 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 Loins 38.5 335.4 697.1 83.1.) 252495.20 

1966 —-Januiary..2....ceneseereees 60.2 632.8 201.1 2138 158.5 33.2 S222 708.1 07.35 2.25002 
Rebrudt ys". acer 60.6 644.7 193.8 BOs 164.0 38.3 S25.01 713.4 9756" 2221920 
March* Wace een cn re 60.7 651.0 190.7 26.6 169.0 ay.2 328.1 723.0 98.0 2,299.0 

Seasonally Adjusted 

T9GI==T Otel ec csatehssntssseneteaaaers 542 5.306 1.862 283 eh y? 3017 2.740 5.616 820 18,996 
1962-—-Total oy asccnctece stress 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963—-Fotal foer-ar een einen ey Pe 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964-—Total Aen ae cakes 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965—<Totalivencrcceccrnstestres teas 678 7,262 25316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965——March <4. aieaakto 55.0 591.0 187.8 33.1 157.9 37.0 299.3 648.1 80.1 2,110.4 
Aprihc.:cearicenancnns 551 59251 189.5 331 15540 37.3 304.2 654.7 80.3-52,122.4 

Maly s.cusanper tcc tsannee 56.5 593.4 191-5 326 153.0 2H Ee) 306.9 657.9 80.6 2,130.7 

GUMS Fes ee 56.7 600.7 188.0 i Nef 156.9 37.4 308.1 666.4 80.9 2,147.6 

SUly. cere tees 56.0 605.0 193.7 B31 160.8 38.2 309.4 671.5 81.4 2,169.8 

PUIG USE caret eae rer wcdeotees 57.6 611.3 190.5 Sie 164.6 38.9 313.5 681.2 $1.6>. 2319233 
SEPIEMDEL.ce,ncces eas traces eH ee | 611.5 203.5 31.1 163.6 38.4 316.7 698 .4 S23 2a 2s225no 
October cen erence 58.4 627.8 198.2 30:5 173.4 38.8 319.7 690.8 82.5 2,240.8 
INOvemiber.ar.. ntti cea: 59.3 634.8 200.0 Sie 180.7 38.7 322.0 696.4 82.57 ameag267.4 
Deceinbertie cs. eit 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 38.9 B2502 700.5 83.53 02,2907 
1966— January cette. Caseig 60.8 644.5 204.5 32.52 186.5 39.2 328.9 718.5 98:6 12533960 
PeOruary* 402.5...cic eee 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 199.1 39.4 333.0 adit 99.0 5525 30ben 
Natrol oe cicero fe rede 60.8 658.1 200.1 33.8 202.3 38.5 336.0 126.5 99.2 2531460 

* Preliminary. ** Revised. 


tIncludes post office wages and salaries. {Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Nore: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Estimates of Labour Income, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLES C-1 TO C-6 (with the exception of C-2a) 


These were unavailable at press time. The Employment employment and payroll data being compiled on the 1960 
Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is engaged in Standard Industrial Classification. The current statistics are 
a program of revision that will result in all indexes being compiled on a 1949=100 time base and the 1948 Standard 
placed on a 1961=100 time base, and all industry-classified Industrial Classification. 


TABLE C-2a—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


ve 


Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing commu- Finance, Service 
quarries— —— A nication insurance (commer- Total 
and oil Non- Construc- and other and real cial specified 
Forestry wells Total durables Durables tion utilities Trade estate sector){ industries 


re ee 


(in thousands) 


Canada 

Feb; 1966*:.......... 60.5 114.6 1,562.0 792.8 769.2 310.9 SOT iz 870.9 239.0 501.5 4,256.6 

IB, UOC se 64.1 (142 OR 5263 788.9 763.5 309.8 599.4 874.8 239.1 496.4 4,250.6 

Reb 19G65i22.c...--< 62.8 108.1 1,464.9 759.6 705.3 274.7 585.2 823.0 230.4 447.7 3,997.6 
Newfoundland 

Bebe 966 tiessccec 3.8 6.0 10.4 8.6 1.8 8.0 13.6 14.8 hee) Daz 63.3 

Fatlmel OG, merece S} si 6.0 10.5 8.4 ip) 7.8 13.6 14.9 INAS} SoZ 62.7 

ebi l 96a sere. 3.4 533 ed 8.2 eS 4.6 i2e2 1S 1.4 4.5 54.7 
Prince Edward Island 

Rebs l966"e- —— — 1.9 1.4 0.4 We2 Zed Soe) 0.6 1.4 11.0 

anew 960 |p — — 1.8 1.4 0.4 12: 23 3.4 0.6 1.4 10.7 

Hebi 965 eee 0.1 — 1.4 1.1 0.3 0.8 259 SIs) 0.6 1.4 10.2 
Nova Scotia 

Feb. 1966%*............ 1.9 ied) 30.4 15.3 Sil 9.3 22 1 26.2 5.6 10.6 114.1 

JanmlO OO tees 1.9 7.6 30.5 15.4 spl 9.6 24.1 26.4 ol 10.6 116.3 

Reb 96)ie...01-ee: 1.9 7.6 28.9 14.7 14. Fall 232 PSA 5.4 10.3 110.2 
New Brunswick 

Feb. 1966*............ 3.9 Dp) 22D 13.8 8.7 9.4 24.1 Pil ss) 4.0 8.4 95.8 

Janwel 966i. 5.6 DAR 22.4 14.0 8.5 ORT 23 1 21.8 4.1 Sez 97.8 

FebselOGStecscees: 4.4 oil 21.6 13.5 8.1 6.9 23.8 20.3 4.0 6.9 90.0 
Quebec 

Feb. 1966*............ 15.5 hy ail 488 .3 304.6 183.7 91.9 154.5 224.1 68.7 136.1 1,204.0 

Nan SOG ieee se 18.7 24.9 485.3 302.3 183.0 90.9 154.2 223.8 68.5 1BALO Me te 2012 

Reb im 965 nee 17.0 24.3 464.9 294.3 170.6 84.7 147.0 213.9 66.1 122.0 1,140.3 
Ontario 

Feb. 1966*............ 12.5 33n1 783.0 344.0 439.1 109.5 195.0 342.7 103.1 199.4 1,778.3 

Up, NTE PE sascoonscce 12.9 33.4 7718.5 342.8 435.6 112.8 195.0 344.5 103.5 197.8 1,778.5 

eb 965eeee 13.9 31.5 726.6 52 5\09 401.1 100.3 197.3 325.0 100.2 179.9 1,675.1 
Manitoba 

Feb. 1966%............ 1.3 Seo 44.6 26.7 a 10.8 44.0 47.5 11.6 Po) 190.4 

Nasiepel OG Gi eree eee iss) 5.4 44.4 26.8 lees 10.5 44.3 48.0 11.6 DSP 190.7 

letsloye SI ence 1.4 5.0 44.0 PAIS) 16.7 10.5 43.5 43.8 11.8 221 182.7 
Saskatchewan 

ebwl966"...2.2- 2: 0.3 Sey 14.3 9. 5.0 10.7 24.3 34.7 Thee) 15.4 ies 

Jan 966)... 0.4 S22 14.1 9.1 4.9 10.6 24.9 34.9 des 15.3 11256 

Bebe 95sec. ses 0.3 4.0 .6 9.0 4.6 9.0 23.9 32.6 7.0 1322 103.6 
Alberta 

pebwl 9668.0. .cees- 2.0 19.7 47.1 25.0 P19) 28.1 45.8 69.0 13.9 39.3 264.9 

Watts (966i csencee-es 2.0 19.7 47.5 Dae 22.4 25.9 46.2 68.9 13c8 38.6 262.6 

Bebe 965s. -ccssossees 2.6 18.7 43.0 23.8 19.1 24.2 46.1 63.6 Usjoil 36.1 247.4 
British Columbia 

Feb. 1966%............ 19.4 8.8 119.6 44.2 75.4 31.9 69.8 87.0 2251 59.3 418.4 

ABO MOTTE termes ; 18.2 8.6 LES 43.6 73.7 30.5 69.9 88.0 IPL) 58.3 413.3 

Bets lOG5reeere (9/37) sy Hibben 42.2 68.9 Del 64.9 81.3 20.9 50.6 379.9 

*Preliminary. ;Revised. {Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- in National Employment Service offices and processed in the 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employers Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical 
at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared Note, page 491, August issue. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 





Unfilled Vacanciest Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
Julyil OT Merascec- sce es caesar. eases 15,880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
July“. 9 62 sec. cs Pes aatce  ess 22,872 17,895 40,767 224,452 113,407 337,859 
JulyL963 ease week ee eee 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122,350 363,385 
Til y S19 64 ac geese ec ee 29,445 19,458 48 ,903 233,564 128,799 362,363 
July 1965 cscccscceke cee eee 36,995 23,608 60,603 207,721 132E254 339,975 
AMgUSE 1965 Ace the ee ee a 40,318 30,236 70,554 173,158 111,601 284,759 
Septembersl 9655-55 ern ees 43,058 28,809 71,867 144,812 100, 407 245,219 
October M965... Aree eictees eee ee 38 ,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
November 1065.7. eee 48 ,183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
Wecember 1965. cee ee 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 
Jantary1966:n ee ee eee 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
Bebruarys 1966.3. ae ee 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563,806 
March 1966:.i0.28. nae eee 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548 , 597 
April 1966521 i ee 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138,646 494 ,926 
Mayi 1966 8.2 ee eee a eee 41,745 27,907 69,652 261,325 126,589 387,914 
Sune T966* 2k en eee 40,805 26,173 66,978 233,965 146,798 380,763 
Ftly) 1966" 7. esti eee ee 42,520 Dae tS 66,695 221,599 140, 563 362,162 





* Latest figures subject to revision. { Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected by year, 1962 to 1965 and by month, 
June 1965 to June 1966 








Registrations received Vacancies notified Placements effected 
Year and month Male Female Maile Female Male Female 
1962—=Vicat eee De Ra eres eee ae 3,177,423 HL Abt 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
TOG SHY Cain. sracssee eis oh amet severe Peon 1,130,539 938 ,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1964 Year teat kha een ene ees 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845 , 696 395,380 
1965=-Y Car aeseiecin os Gad ee eee De (Cl aie iS. 7/18! 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 BOZea Tt 
1965 == Vb A ase cerca etc ace 227, 386 112,387 96,397 48,555 79,344 34,544 
1965——Wulye2 eee wnacsteseee te avieereen ees Bee eee 213,029 105,862 91,126 48,495 73,347 38 ,034 
AU QUSES A Berea seo oe. 203,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78 , 643 42,910 
Septembre ee eat. ene eee ee 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 
OCtO DER terra ire 192,182 92,918 92,067 39,869 f3e20 29,113 
INO VEMDERM cee eon ie ee eee 276, 347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 Sis 
December cc.te ee eee 303 ,524 102,536 72,004 45,614 70,786 42,187 
T9GG= Janay werc2, oh Ree. oct eee sees 287,740 98,603 27912) 34,959 60,237 26,037 
Rebrllary serene eee ee 202,400 80,555 63,000 33 ,825 47,675 22,350 
Iai Ch eae con ee eesti a ose 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 61,401 28,059 
ATI Fe Are ee Fe ay atc bok 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 629133 24,787 
May ee eee ae cee ee eee 199, 618+ 93,554 97,520 46,202 75,891 31,330 
A Uy eld ca de bane asiate boas a Ra oI Boe 222,665 116,136 95,402 50,498 74,320 37,072 
*Preliminary. t Revised. Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in June 1966 (Preliminary) 








Change from 
June 
Industry group Male Female Total 1965 

ANGREKCIUIEA MUIR, TEMS) BOM CS i TM RYAN ded Oa (Gos ts a a 3 9,740 6,623 16,363 + 3,732 
VECO YES BIST N UN cs tence BBSRE. eit Os aoe EERE ERC Ena ey ne 2,338 49 2,387 — 1,435 
NVIUNIEN Gan WA RiRSYaIN G; FAN DS OTIS W BIG Soe aceite: st cccetsceen aacerseasieesas 1,259 79 1,338 — 121 
Whestellliginani im Sueee ert se. ts eee eee cea reac tev aa es oe Pae Wace etree eared neheasies eowssGet ex 659 13 672 — 31 

IRN | Sores eee Rw FPO oc Gr teach Pete i Mea tv chat fu need sos i waBe Gest eaaouaon 287 46 333 + 111 

IN (orm naVeyea ToeV ban ayed 5 wee des AS ge ere ioe PRES eee Coon ee eee 95 3 98 — 114 

CWrerree Vite Clty! AIG BANC PUES cecreciv a cacat) antes Monon ncdonvoredee-ataes vonesoncavsacnndscanihe 93 1 94 _ 89 

Be Nee WL) Geeta ace ear Fs Sea ie aaatanscicsarmrsasttoacocberesveateneateecseee 125 16 141 + 2 

AV ACAGINI US TVA TUR TIN Goat eee ceca oe te ee grea Sue ere etc coos cerca teenei eveetasss 17,479 8,403 25,882 — 957 
ROOG SHANI EDE VELA RES eee nt see orc eeces an eee EN ation hy fanaa a hecrssessszcers 23210 2eO5i 4,267 + 261 

MO DACCORATIGATO DACEO sO CU CES cess eee eereeeenre sates senile ae ene caste sec vs vecoiesevses 4 29 33 — 10 

TPAYEILSY YET [BYROLG NTLCL ISK 5. cree eescee oconca aa cacRe eos ROC SECC ee mene coca CEDURE 167 127 294 + 31 

et CIENT (NICS ee coco haces neces ceaaa ne ehs Pee Mas haath iene oassusaxantsnsdaazene 326 252. 578 + 16 

Bee Mle tpi OMUICES | (EXCED: LOUIS) <5..22. dadedeaacece-conesuese aiersatsecesaessssesentazuee 7PA 420 1 141 - if 
loin ed (tex tilevatacl hunt) ese ceseess cree epee wees vee eo aye seece sasacse ects -oeeseaears 438 1,666 2,104 +e 29 

IN eA SNL NEG ered seh sac can caren esas ata vapesstetentocss wiecesorereeceeen sareentel 2,596 262 2,858 — 217 

| | Pe vinfel ra bi iloye {bray Se. oes eRe ey eee ES De eS ete foe Nee ere 958 B17 1275 — $21 
. Prntne. publishing-and allied Industries. ..5.2...c101-ce.0c+-cn-cesesssnescusersseneese 645 606 ipZoil — 150 
Niecormmentnclas Lee MLO GUC LS semmterenente ogee tee meter saareen ss sanz cnseeccscecetsctes-ctgessar suse 3,876 461 4,337 + 114 
| BU itrgaieths OVO CAE NTN CUICLNSERCRN Mist ee contest cases nee gra Saeae vacxcontuoedensinpicnc ers 1,978 361 2,339 247 
| INGnEtenEOUSEIN eA lp tOCU Gt S mene cern cserseee rere etcetera tetasarestesvereccrventtes 558 188 746 — 115 
| Blots ea Datars AGUS P PUES o.0,.,.vuece tens tecceeaterecsinesstasoccsnost-aqzecitenseen 832 781 1,613 + 215 
| INGemeta llicrmimenalls EO GUCLS se renesree ears teasers eiea eatrees sel onecnasearesncnencarese 774 95 869 — 109 
PCC ESPOE De tN OICUENE 11 COA seco aceesva espez- sav cae-oeeeevsth ten vaéncgoesearnsenttenere 90 25 115 os 25 

NS TCTEC AN LOCC LS ere reece ose canoes att vest ncn Tncesiine istaPabnesnnataanidcdsesasns 700 277 977 — 209 
Miscellancousmmanutactlintn Crm GUStLICS:-erececsseeseceese voces se eewserwceeeonceseeones 606 479 1,085 — 63 
EOIN Sie RU ATT © Nee ee cscs sacar cae ene ries ecb eictc ct seees sacsuesecccivassesteccees 12,840 Agi 13,051 — 1,673 
GemeraCOMLGACLOLS ee eee eee eae ere ace racket wace re soeeicesnsnncszes? 8,456 125 8,581 — 1,323 
Perici lal ether COMLEACUONS 27 to eee osieeyn ivi seesaentanedvoctsnvayiees ets ctycertnenassnearnersess 4,384 86 4,470 — 350 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION ............ 5,128 443 Soil — 1,495 
PUY OCULAR te crs aca eran sd c se capsoesstseaectotgerunceatasaeotsedsesersserievensdeas 4,508 267 4,775 — 1,291 

BS LN et ee ene eden ac cctaess dh dt -atanpiicavaCnsvooheaprateanaialce siveseeststessetest 471 34 505 — 137 
(SOM TICA tO 1 eee tae eee eee ete ea taret en nrstearonisararecictyeensencestarssres es 149 142 291 _ 67 
OE 1b Ga W pile titan © BRYA ON ie senestecesrc ea cecee ose esearacerecesasesresesestvanoatsss= 368 59 427 — 184 
SERRE ATID) Es Reece ey ae ee eh ec see caer Geet sc a greta i sdsnsucsneseesasasstessévecseees 10,124 4,697 14,821 om 72 
Wholesale.............. Se oe ASS ot ee er ee 4,444 1,167 5,611 — 308 

Ret eal Mee eee ee cae eee een Fine nen ste artes scocsisiSseattacsnetterescsseeee 5,680 3a530 9,210 + 236 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE .........:c:cescsessesesesessene 690 15352 2,042 — 223 
RL CO Ee ee cee eae cate ea cress seN eters ies sacostastenseeacennesntsaiees 14,354 1556 29,510 o 68 
Community or public Service.............csssssseseesseseneseterersencsesanecnsnsersenenseses 1,291 1,889 3,180 + 404 

SOV ELIMI SC IRV CO ere era cranes saeees raccrsctesstaecessccsnsecovenssssscr 4,887 1,624 6,511 + 293 
PRECUSA TO TIESC HUI COM eeeeern re ee wees wee cnn we istscccescosnceseessns-cees 1,116 189 1,305 -- Ie? 
IBUSINIESSESCEVICC sees rs re..cs se erection cess essen ss I ee eae sac cotsesscveseencasee 1,709 750 2,459 — 166 

PETS O10 NSC Invi Ce eee eee oa saoacctt nore secueresrarivesnsennseaccone 5,351 10,704 16,055 — 671 

Ee RRO AUINTIID) sO) LDN Tepe ene nectar eres cavers ceadesaaianwateesetsnsntssrcsacssnnrssasveseo 74,320 37,072 111,392 — 2,496 


immer OE eee 


Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at June 30, 1966 (Preliminary) 


NN — —— 
Registrations on hand 





Occupational group Male Female Total 
ee a eee 
Professional and managerial! WOrKeIs:-crccccsccoseserccescsctes oorerseserccteceetseseecscastarseeseaensseswasrasess 9,628 3,239 12,867 
CISrICAL RW OLK ETS occcc cess Do ee ee Ee TPT ATT See aa ci case tases coeeeestet eats 20,980 54,477 75,457 
Gales WOLKETS isco eeccc tech ee ET ice cag cr vectnsc ses sunceriesuiessteee 7,101 19,092 26,193 
Personalvan d-dOmestic Service WOLkers eer teseeeereer ater er erererreritee me riccrees ceacanrececstatocces 28,127 26,119 54,246 
CSOT Ta Le) 0 et RR: 2 a ae erie Pha hao ace cere Beet ec 757 21 7718 
Asriculture shine, -forestty (6x, lO.) ccc. ieeccncctesee-essctere ne oe coms tesa ad nde ne cnes eck cevevernesoe 6,553 1,095 7,648 
Slatledsand semi-skilled Workers teccceccccece cece cease eee earns vasciatustee Rameincears 69 , 230 14,388 83,618 

Food andskindred products (tncls tobaCCO) mecerserrecesceeseeteee cater etecettcentescsecesesrentaer 652 397 1,049 
Textiles: Clothing} CtCmicssoccoscscasscsassevassoberastoceeeteoserste the eat meee es sea ctae tas Shc enorenSeesthe 1,467 8,910 10,377 
isoumberand Wam ber products ise ce.eccsvstersce esses tesavcases metonere rete atocseeoastcceesseceee 5,363 117 5,480 
Bulpspaper (incl prim ting) sess sesso saeco eae eet sateen ecereie ce eruanscteescccacs ores 709 312 1,021 
Reathersanddeather products irecetcctsscs-cere vireo ee sateceteeceeseaes voce cseesecoeveenscaceueste 475 569 1,044 
Stonexclay and glass: products 2 e=scescx seers aerate sete ernst eet aera pes 170 ayy 202 
Metalworking. gsucs we soins the destd estore ce eau ane? departs eee ae 6,751 814 7,565 
Bllectrical ees c5ilos cc aera ean Teas ee aaa an Tatra RRO ERTS 1,176 837 2,013 
Transportation \Squipment ecco cr cccvcceee cress costrecscrseoetee sneer eee sheanetsaacteesatesertatee ners 465 107 572 
TMA i pe ese I ee ae es UE US, Met) Acree 647 — 647 
COS tEUICHON SS, ce ee eae ee ee gn CRATE eR ee 15,564 7 IB SvAl 
(ransportationa(Excepl scalnicn) maecevemerreee nee erricer ete ccuencereet eter steeeete 12,295 111 12,406 
Communications andsoubliciitilityaeemeeeeee cents tert tec errese tenn eee ene 432 1 433 
ERAGE ANG SOL VICE re meee eee eee ee ee ne cls 3 ee Antic e Meee oe erp 3,613 1,234 4,847 
Otheriskilledsandsemi-skitled = oe 5. eg ence e oeicetee 11,941 685 12,626 
| EXO) qo10 11e 0 AO ty a ANA DI Ome ce a ae S eI eg SPORE ME EE Ae Rech re Poke Pen 8 ER 1,467 236 1,703 
A PPTORUCICOS Seareros te cess te eo cete cera oe on ae IO ed SSR OY OO Sena eee 6,043 19 6,062 
Mnskilled: WOrkKers. waco cavtees ca seeice tote eatics ss eee areata en dative stu ics eects Meare er ee 91,589 28,367 119,956 
EOOd ANd HODACCO Ae race rata cesT cect sees nca ede etR soos ct eR ee 3,540 5,606 9,146 
Pumberand dumbersproductse eres ere eek eee ee eee eee 5,649 420 6,069 
MiG tall Wr king x, 25ers eet sceneries ete ese eee occ see eo ee ee 3,404 642 4,046 
CONS EIA CELOTL oe ec Reo er Rca ESE d ORICA EI a Se 38,025 2 38,027 
Othenunskilled workers nets ee eee cc as ee ee 40,971 21,697 62,668 
GRAND ST OTA W xissisos ores crete eae arene teases Acca setae dont coe Se Re ee 233,965 146,798 380,763 


Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at June 30, 1966 





Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
Me Year “ Year ~ Year 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 

NEWFOUNDLAND... 9,068 8,451 Riverpooleeses sees 358 356 Sainte) Olinvese eer DD oye 2,827 
(Orem brook ee 2352 2,031 New Glasgow................ 1,362 15 TAU Sto tephen sees 437 601 
Grandsbals eee 990 877 SPUN Silene 394 328 SUSSEX:. seis eee 215 244 
Stelohn Succes ee: 5,746 5,543 SWC oceecnctereenderccenocnence 2,441 2,885 Woodstock. 329 353 
—_———-- S Sydney Mines................ 459 569° SS 
PRINCE EDWARD PLTULOR etree 921 SIS SOUR BE Cre eee 120,520 123,190 
ISLAND 3 oroisc: hee 1,706 1,507 SarmoOuthne =e. 694 669 Almax. nae 1,456 1,469 
Charlottetown................ 969 8110 —— Asbestos. 2 eee 448 305 
SUMMersidosseeees 737 696 NEW BRUNSWICK......... 12,598 12,078 Baie'Comeaulnaee 715 783 
— Bathurst ees 1,349 1,204 Beauhannoise see 1,290 1,380 
INOVAISCOMIAT cnc: 13,882 14,204 Gampoelltonwe. eee 841 1,120 Bucking hari 384 453 
PATOCT St cco essence 560 677 Edaitindston ec. 945 862 Causapscali cen. 988 943 
IBeidvewalen see 632 569 fedeniCLOniess nee 1,586 179 Ghandlertees = 1,114 1,049 
Halifax. seneresceacis 4,862 4,499 Minto cere sie te eae 178 186 Chicoutimijeng: ee Leal 1,806 
INVEDneSS! =. eeseeret eee 140 178 Monctonessee. nee 2,871 2,380 Cowansville.................... 375 321 
Kren tyillemereeness 1,059 942 INGWCaStles ass =e 1,015 e122) ID Olea ees eee 959 983 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at June 30, 1966 (Concluded) 


























Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
.. Year x Year : Year 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 Office 1966 1965 

Drummondville............... 2,402 1,854 Fort FranceS.....c.cesce 285 331 MANITOBA...................... 15,995 14,928 

Pare Ba cc seccceesdacses sates 494 341 Fort William...............++. 1,171 1,059 BraMGOn -occiseseesutenrcersedes 1,364 1,096 

Forestville..........ccccssesees 388 404 Gaal bape eeeceraen ctiece 702 745 Dagupan erreur cert 571 541 

EAS DOT ics tconcenseesiys 724 686 Ganan0que.......cscecessesses: 232 214 Pi bidders snare te 209 206 

RSTO Ye cecase edesoccr annie’ 1,389 1,254 Goderich: cet. Stee 257 274 Portage la Prairie.......... 668 703 

Se ar 2,806 2,365 Guelpiie sce 1,208 1,085 ol afsl coe ee eeee eae te 252 204 

Bclie tte tetas cree sace 3,407 3,330 Hamiltonsc, 2a 12,051 8,636 Winnipeg.....-.....-eesaseeseeoes 12,931" 125178 

MONC Were seerrecctesecs secs 2A 2,456 Hawkesbury..........:..0s0000- 299 3 (OT nn a ie ope: enn 

iccmien eet ee eo rar 

Lac-Megantic.................. 7104 531 INCHOPA neater 500 525 Tics foe eoiae* Gach 170 105 

aniVialbaicnwenere eee 882 1,047 Keg Stone eer 1,884 1,847 Ric ee 738 84? 

(25 Te) eee eee ee 527, 709 Keieklandelakemeencress. 477 764 North Baitleford........... 

F : orth Battleford............ 637 568 

EE VIS Beers trepcteeek tt cscace suns 2,349 2,308 Katchenente arse 2,365 15528 Pri 

ie ae ; TINCETALDERt een teesceettre 1,114 1,103 

AROWISC VLG acetates crane. s- 864 518 Reamingtonessest ne: 608 567 Revi 3 ; 

: SRT: Saeed cco Sten OESEEE 2,298 2,486 

MASS Mic. nated reat 460 Dili Bind Sayre eee aces en se 454 464 Saeion > ; 918 3 0 57 

IMT amni Wak tinersseeseeeteeer eee 360 484 Tistoweleeessete aes 116 107 a7 Sir ala : : 

WWahtn@ LITEM teueenestsrcces 390 473 

Mia tan ereercrercettee cere ares eOS2 il ileyss Rondon eee etek 3) 5/115) 2,965 Weyburn 186 254 

IMontoIautieneerese+---- 379 441 Long Branches 3,262 3,337 Vee es 943 966 

INTomipiiiel Oil ysecesemeeseeras-= 836 736 Miidlaith diteeee seasetecccseesees 370 DALY es Sa BUTE aaa a 

IMiontréal ss o.ccincncetee.<: 42,110 45,904 Wapanceris cccs cata 319 SAG AT BE REA we ee eine 18,221 19,486 

New Richmond.............. 870 ae New Liskeard................ 334 465 Blainimore src. S17 320 

Port Alfred... ci..-s:.20-0:-+ 612 646 ANS WINAEKOE chucks 764 843 Cal@alye nto aa seer 6,847 6,884 

MucbeCre tt wee ete cusests 1252 70a soo Niagara ballsh ye recs. 2,101 1,954 Drumbeller..................005 213 a, 

RUIMOUSKiee cere teers 1,686 1,564 INGrtiniBayeceesstse eee: 1,350 1,323 ESCMmOntonee twee 6,561 1,822 

Riviére-du-Loup............ 1,798 1,616 Oalevilles excess cess 900 1,077 Edson ee 164 199 

RO bErValiee: Leet nee 1,317 1,214 @pilliee cess ssceee cere 529 571 Grande) Pratriet.......0... 706 814 

ROU ieee sore settecesseshc oes 1,902 DAN QS Awa ee en aik eoveeces 5,702 4,118 ethbrid emer sete 1,405 1,464 

Ste. Agathe des Monts.. 357 333 © ftaAW at aee screenees 5,939 7,160 Medicine uila terverecc--- 1,095 796 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue.. 705 7173 Owen Soundin. ce: Mg SIZ 1,079 Red Decriee-.cacccss 913 1,010 

Stem hereSes:.ccccscneevee cae 1,393 1,763 Parry, SOUNG eee tee 201 99 

St. Hyacinthe...........00 1,021 1,215 Pembroke ...ssssnsssscssenseee 1,040 1,134 BRITISH COLUMBIA... 46,605 45,486 

oo. 5 ae S045 21109) ahem neers, 264 293 Adbbotsford...............-.. 659 7719 

St. JérOMe.....ssessseene 1,699 1,326 Peterborough... UP Os ae cereal ae as ee eshte ent 

Sepi-lies eehedvan. ise! PP2SOMGMIAIOT, © Picton dc acrniccaciacnstete ei lly ie an 

Shawinigan...c..sssssessse- 2,780 2,599 Port Arthur.......sseseee 1,919 2,191 «CTA OF OOK neernseenreee 804 369 

Sherbrooke.....s.ssccssseesee 4,047 3,658 Port Colborne.............. 661 536 «Dawson Creek... 840 841 

Ree ss ae GIO2 ATT PROSCOU gaectccenchencccecniee 269 517 eee srnsnnseescessennscnsces ae ; oe 

Thetford Mines.............. 164204 1,585 RembreWsccscsgatsaaciesvteees 322 435 = oe Seeing oe oF Apo ee 

Trois-Rividres...ec 25200 2,859 St. Catharines............... 3,964 2,858 ole a a ae dL OE 

<UL @ Soe Mrepre er Es 1179" 1,249 Sts TROMASHA.covcicsca caters 719 742 sion eaiys Tne ie) in 3 

Valleyfield...cscccsosscssseoes Ved Rem She R20 Satara ich snssthntoantie race sIgoGsHee SRO ou 687 

: oe : New Westminster.......... Hei! 6,072 

Va CLORAV I | emeatceseeeesttes- 1,441 1,360 Sault Ste. Marie.............. 1,738 3,107 ; 

Wviile St) Georges 1.345 1.950 ga 600 671 Penticton ec. oe 1,228 1,391 
| Spe ee ook Goer 2 ee D ete ae Oa oe ae ROTEL DeLintemeesere ee 483 600 
BBONTARIO...0..sscstsessscssosse 132,618 134,002 Smiths Falls.............--. 269 409 Prince George... 1753011 607 
BE ATT TiO 8, ....ssscssssscsceeonssees 267 282 Stratford... 565 365 Prince Rupert... 916 1,086 

ATION. athe teens 1,688 842 Sturgeon Falls................ 373 358 Quesnel sh icdyeccscteovres 455 488 

Belleville: iccrerececeeaeess 1,174 1,807 SUGDULYseererre ceca ees 2,141 2,928 Wis Waele oA 607 735 

Bracebridge.............:000 435 488 Tillsonburg.........ce-0seeeeee pox 330 AN COUVED: 7c cascenseerres cers 21,298 7 197792 

SEAM Ole represses ees e235 1,469 Tinienins Aone 1587 1,431 IV GLMOM rec cgeevte totes ees eseane 1279 1,360 

JB3RAW OAC UG boc reece cecececnccecee DD iieNe: 200 ae ontaoe nae aan 33,537 39,172 Victoria Sac eeaees saectemenneoens 3,047 2,993 

Brockville sent ees 322 371 Sek en 850 1,230 Whitehorse: secesesereesss 125 339 

Carleton Place... 388 pote Walkerton. sear a6 357 DEFORMA DAW - ia bas: 380,763 383,330 

EU ae ag ine “avs Wallaceburg...cssccsssesssses 376 BARGE OR ale sins 4.65 et ene: oe 233,965 238,646 

Ree ann tee By te fe sgh ani aeliand Sona 15370 1eb0g |) Femilesicc cninpenca 146.798 144,684 

Gan | ne 1,822 2,267 Weston ees errs vexecostrenee 3,395 2,750 * Preliminary, + Includes registrations repor- 

Piliot Wakes, eee eee es 243 277 Windsor.........esseceereesees 7,308 6,064 ted by the {les-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 

OLE TICn. © wrasse 401 406 WO OUStOCKereceseeetiaaeetee 607 657 Source: National Employment Service. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
numbers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, published by 
benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For further information 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, page 323, 
Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The June issue. 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, May 1966 
Unemployment Insurance Act 





Amount 
End of Total Employed — Claimants of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
{966-Apnl eee 4,893,000 4,479,100 413,900 
Mac... esseeceeesssee 4,912,000 4,414,000 498,000 Newfoundlandikas ete cc ee 75,001 $ 1,815,189 
FPEDIMALY ice asec. 4,911,000 4,380,500 530,500 Prince Edward Island.....:...cc.c:s:escreeserersseeee 10,003 224,781 
JANUATY eee ee 4,889,000 4,377,200 511,800 IN@vaiSCo tian tewt sae eters ccc -cteoes Savane es 70,780 1,608 ,373 
INGWABEUINS WICKe en so eee ae eee eee 72,837 1,736,305 
1965—DecembeP....e....-cccce--- 4,821,000 4,403,000 418,000 Ouchecumanleed ye uc eae 429,561 10,561,610 
November 1. ie eae er 4, 754,000 al. 509 : 400 244, 600 Ontario Lieieloitinaletvewelne sit ac'e aiseaieieW'oN'eleietare ccieclalp sie soe em ties wieveavens ee 9 ie a 
Octobe anne 4,680,000 4,509,600 170,400 saclathevatne rh en keel ome on 
September... 4,678,000 4,520,700 == 157,300 Albertadi@e ek toe ake. a Opes 53,363 1,240,005 
AUS USt Ae aera 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 British Columbia (including Yukon 
Tulyers ae, ee ee 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 ‘Territory)ieee eee ke 120,256 2,890,896 
pi Pa agen Pt gE ALU oie EE am UE nt Total, Canada, May 1966........cce00.. 1,252,011 29,958,606 
MAY. vosssessssssssssesesneeeseee 4,514,000 4,284,500 229,500 Total, Canada, April 1966..c.ccccccccesee-0 1,513,267 37,467,263 
Antil en seotGeei aie 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 Total, Canada, May 1965....cc.cccceccc: 1,297,398 31,660,269 | 


*Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks 
of benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, May 1966 











Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 
Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit Benefit Pending 
a Se cee ae es ee ee a 
Newioundland er) ee Oe 2,948 2S) 397 3,472 2,685 787 867 
Prince Bdwardulslandis ene 377 294 83 530 421 109 78 
INOVar Sco tlahe. hand eee ee 3,778 2,881 897 395i 3,047 910 1,000 
New Brunswick cc... sas.c1 eee ee 4,040 3,243 797 4,596 3,683 913 932 
QUebecee Pek eat eee ee ee ee, 33,447 23,854 OF593 36,018 27,766 85252 11,458 
OnCariO = pees eee eee ures: MO Ecos 26,125 19,704 6,421 27,066 19,106 7,960 9,030 
AVERTING Dai Cera Meech, i5. 5 cnc as ene oe, 3,208 2,510 698 3,652 Dole, 840 813 
Daskatchewanitecuecc..: aes a tee 1,673 1,412 261 2,161 1,589 572 Sie 
IDSA es See sca oe ee 3,764 2,970 794 D255 3,797 1,456 902 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)............ 11,661 8,122 3,539 11,989 8,417 S12 3,719 
Totaly Canada; May 1966\.e)0 8 91,021 67,541 23,480 98,694 W250 DS), 29a 
otal Canada, April 1966.20..." ..< 119,932 90, 634 29,298 1315331 104, 603 26,728 36,904 
(otaleG@anadaseMaval S65 aan eee 93,342 67,760 25,582 110,312 82,175 Q8ala7 30,169 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,399. tin addition, 35,710 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,791 were special requests 


not granted and 1,516 appeals by claimants. There were 8,749 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
*Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks Claim, Province and Sex, 


at May 31, 1966 


Teen es 


Province and sex 








Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 

Total 
claimants 27 or Apr. 29 May 31 
217,610 74,894 62,191 58,029 22,496 413,901 229 ,467 
140,888 49 , 866 42,908 36,725 11,389 302,003 151,162 
Weg 22 25,028 19,283 21,304 11,107 111,898 78 , 305 
7,843 1,827 2,652 2,849 515 24,084 9,140 
6,632 il Sy? 2,342 2,467 301 2222 L953 
lila 305 310 382 214 1,872 1,187 
872 261 262 294 35) 4,088 1,206 
532 156 203 150 23, 3h DAT 862 
340 105 59 144 32 871 344 
11,032 2,897 3,163 32005 1,467 25,310 11,598 
8,070 2,198 Piel 2S 978 20,501 8,750 
2,962 699 806 968 489 4,809 2,848 
10,342 2,370 3,124 3,341 1,507 26,788 11,541 
7,716 1,903 2,623 2,584 606 21,805 8,715 
2,626 467 501 Weyl 901 4,983 Pevas, 
716,628 28,770 22,950 1SeoZ 5,987 141,664 79,378 
54,660 20,234 17,487 13,858 3,081 111,013 58,118 
21,968 8,536 5,463 5,063 2,906 30,651 21,260 
62,871 22,154 16,713 15,691 8,313 107,227 62,432 
33,545 12262 9,284 7,815 4,184 64,861 32,960 
29 ,326 9,892 7,429 7,876 4,129 42,366 29,472 
8,594 2,230 2,470 3,003 891 15,692 10,068 
Deol 1,400 1,562 1,841 458 10,984 6,140 
ya: 830 908 1,162 433 4,708 3,928 
4,780 1253 Las eTHT Bi) Mls 5,619 
Dp SM 619 645 1,023 225 8,188 3,389 
2,268 634 530 754 350 3,364 2,230 
9,983 3,447 35269 Soy WMS 17,685 13,386 
6,294 eel 2,184 1,472 301 12,620 8,892 
3,689 1,110 1,085 1,080 414 5,065 4,494 
24,665 9,685 6,413 6,096 2,471 39,811 25,099 
15,666 12235 4,221 2,978 LPB? 26,602 15,383 
8,999 2,450 Qel92 She LIS! 1,239 13,209 9,716 


aaa aaa 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


EEE ——— annie 


Prices 
Continued from page 517 


British Retail, May 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 116.8 at mid- 
May from 116.0 at mid-April. The May 
index one year earlier was 112.4. 

The index of food prices rose by less 
than 84 per cent to 124.6, compared 
with 115.1 in the previous month. The 
index for the food group as a whole rose 
by nearly 24 per cent to 118.0, com- 
pared with 115.2 in April. 

The index for the fuel and light group 
fell to 119.4, compared with 120.3 in 
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April. The index for the services group 
rose to 119.1, compared with 118.6 in 
April. 

There was little change in the general 
level of prices in the remaining seven 
groups. 


U.S. Consumer, June 1966 


The United States consumer price in- 
dex (1957-59=100) rose by 0.3 per 
cent in June to 112.9 per cent from 
112.6 in May. A year ago in June the 
index was 110.1. 

The increase was caused mostly by 
higher food prices, medical care costs 
and mortgage interest rates. Fresh fruits 


set the pace for the food price rise of 0.4 
per cent. Offsetting factors included a 
drop of almost 10 per cent in egg prices. 


The index of mortgage interest rates 
went up 2 per cent in June; hospital 
services and health insurance 0.7 per 
cent; and medical and dental fees 0.7 per 
cent. 

The rise in the price index for June 
made the half-year’s increase the highest 
in eight years. The six-month rise was 
1.7 per cent, just as it was in 1958. The 
pace for June was slower than a year 
ago. From May to June last year, the 
rise was 0.5 per cent. For the full year 
ended in June, the index rise was 2.5 per 
cent. 
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TABLE E-5—Unemployment Insurance Fund Statement of Revenue and Expenditures, Annual Totals 1960-1965, 
Monthly Totals April 1965 to March 1966 


Revenue 
ee ee 8 ee ee eee 
Contributions 


(Gross Less Refunds) 
Less Interest 





Fiscal Year 




















Ended Employer Interest on Less Loss on Paid Total Net 

March 31 & Employee Government Penalties Investments Sale of Securities on Loans Revenue 

From July 1, 1941 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TOROGO pea. 2,364,363,231.33 472,874,228.05 440,341.96 289,588,079.35 L. 22,626,553.24 1,516,639.71 3,103,122,687.74 
1961 oa DID 212 s9615355) 5, 054500221 Ore 1 95.02 9,979,811.57 L. 7,268,567.88 403,246.60 332,698, 344.06 
19629 ee eee 277,788,764.47 55,557,752.89 90,050.21 6,799,614.50 L. 622,423.70 2,961,119.85 336,652,638.52 
1963 nares 286,430,081.73  57,286,016.34 103,483.30 2,466, 366.38 346,285 ,947.75 
1964-5, eee 296,585,728.70 59,317,145.74 109,991.49 1,061,801 .35 237,897.24 356,836, 770.04 
1965S eee 310,751,275.90*% 627150;255;18) 123510385 1,792,496.56 163,061.65 374, 652,069.84 

TOTALY 3,811,192,043.51 762,239,990.47 927,764.13 311,688,169.71 L. 30,517,544.82 5,281,965.05  4,850,248,457.95 
ADE Sees. seee 21,936,229.19 4,399,587.87 10,056.44 152,434.94 26,498, 308.44 
Maye eee 25-5205 392079 5,108,600.22 12,498.66 102,130.13 30,743 ,561.80 
Aitateee oe nae 26, 253,655.01 5),252,539.25 14,073.72 1223) IESE) 31,644,007.71 
AR terre tocecc 27, 836,536.14 5,561,963.15 9,340.10 189,294.53 33,597, 133.92 
PUSUSt tetas 28 464,151.70 5,690, 741.72 9,897.24 278,554.79 34,443 345.45 
September..... 27,161,156.93 5,435,791.68 10,762.83 349,972.61 32,957, 684.05 
October.......... 28 ,070, 793.88 5,606,137.73 10,116.94 445,054.79 34,132,103 .34 
November...... 28,714,465 .13 5,749,036.57 12,670.49 527,332.19 35,003 504.38 
December...... 27, 641,287.78 5,466,146.28 14,968.90 616,481.16 33, 738,884.12 
January.......... 29,470, 680.33 5,918,309.48 10,581.76 664,429.81 36,064,001 .38 
February........ 26,584,486.83 5,320,946.00 13,392.42 598,993.15 32,517, 818.40 
Marchese 30, 664,921.12 6,153,939.41 17,909.29 6225532008 37,459, 302.35 

TODA ose 4,139,510,740.34 827,903,729.83 1,074,032.92 316,359,120.07 L. 30,517,544.82 5,281,965.05 5,249,048,113.29 

Expenditure 
Fiscal Year Benefit Payments 
Ended Balance 
March 31 Ordinary Seasonal Total in Fund 

From July 1, 1941 $ $ $ $ 

EOE 960 ates eee heats oe Aone rae hs ee eee 2,349,420, 740.07 387,809,714.72 2,737, 230,454.79 365, 892,232.95 
BAS 765 RY ed re eh ere nS MRL aD Tat 406, 727,775.91 107,177,948 .44 513,905, 724.35 184, 684,852.66 
[9625 ee rete Sai eesrcatta thav estes os ores en tee BOL O28 s22ieot 102,411,212.08 454, 739,439.39 66, 598,051.79 
1963 trp oe ie nectees Uy Need eee ood! lt cnr ae a cr es 318,119,374.19 85,071,797.00 403,191,171.19 9,692, 828.35 
EIS 6 a A at eerie MR na RRA SRA aR ee 287,512,778 .43 78, 141,939.85 365,654, 718.28 874,880.11 
NOG 5 Se Sees ete ee te ee Ee ee 265,660,061 .79 69,370, 125.18 335,030, 186.97 40,496, 762.98 

PROTA Lyd es hele Sa eben sei ae ate et AR Ce 3,979, 768,957.70 829, 982,737.27 4,809, 751,694.97 40,496, 762.98 
paN ol al Ryne ee eer ype eee te cena oe Pee eRe 29,719,863 .01 13,600,179.61 43 ,320,042.62 23,675,028.80 
1M ES Aime rerslee ald ee ea er eR Re tpeh eee 8 Ie meme 21,823 ,822.37 9,873,278 .00 31,697, 100.37 22,721,490.23 
JUDO So seses cee ee eae Ot oe ee 15,858,219.12 471,272.00 16,329,491.12 38 036,006.82 
a ANS ARN as a ch RS EL hie a Soe 11,806,975.54 21,803.00 11,828,778.54 59, 804,362.20 
AMICUS Ebene soiree eee eee ee ae 12.785,251.08 5,684.00 12,790,935 .08 81,456,772.57 
September, meesdet rca teeter ment erica eee 11,498, 841.94 2,570.00 11,501,411.94 102,913 ,044.68 
OCOD er reer Seca elce re eo rieca ee ae tor ees 10,222,596.61 440.00 10, 223,036.61 126,822,111.41 
ING Vem Den aeeseree ee eee ee ee re See 12,610,181.05 4,621.00 12,614, 802.05 149, 210,813.74 
TECOMLDC Ieee te eee eet Reet tes ae eae ee 17,794,360.50 3,389, 402.00 21,183 ,762.50 161, 765,935.36 
ANU ALY ese eee eee, ee eee ae 28 , 200,240.58 7,709,909 .15 35,910, 149.73 161,919, 787.01 
CDE UALY ae eee eo ceed 33 060,507.46 11,238,711.97 44,299 219.43 150, 138,385.98 
BPATCR cet eee eee ee et EN Reece 32,899 847.57 13,214,671.55 46,114,519.12 141,483, 169.21 

DBO WRN lr a Rip OE ey sa eR 4,218,049, 664.53 889,515,279 .55 5,107, 564,944.08 141, 483,169.21 





Stamps: $111,058,430.50. 


METERS: $9,196,043.99, 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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BULK: $208,064,222.34. 


TOTAL: $328,318,696.83. 
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L. Indicates Loss. 





F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


as 





All Items 

Health and Recreation Tobacco 

June May June Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1966 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

(1949 = 100) 

Be ED OLED INIA gt race ncassadesxeh couches 12352 125.6 126.3 271 Wert! 118.8 12237 167.8 150.9 116.1 
LANDLESS =o ae Senn eae seer eaters 135.1 15730 138.1 139.3 135.8 134.0 141.0 176.6 174.5 127.0 
Para PERERA COLIING ts 2th een ceccnncussssace-tonsse 137.6 139.8 140.8 142.9 135.7 133.8 149.1 197.3 159.9 126.6 
IMiOmtre all iccrees cece cascaescssscoessrsssteuse 138.4 141.6 142.2 150.1 138.5 116.0 168.4 187.3 162.0 128.0 
COYNE ican ccaoe eae ee UBXei58) 143.5 143.7 146.4 139.5 129.9 166.1 190.5 154.1 132.8 
BIO OM Ls teneetree ac se-tayioess testenaciiesess 140.8 145.9 146.3 144.1 145.5 134.2 152.0 180.8 197.1 129.9 
IV ARREN POR eee oo ott ca caaatacsexesnssccancsenece 18559 139.1 139.3 143.1 130.6 32a) 141.4 195.0 148.4 138.5 
Saskatoon-Regina..............0ss000 13252 135 135.0 141.2 129.3 138.6 13729 158.7 154.3 125.4 
Edmonton-Calgary...........:ee 130.5 SS) a7) 134.1 134.7 129.2 134.9 135.4 182.7 149.2 PA 
Ni ATI COLL ceeter teases teasers Ta ew 138.1 138.3 140.1 $355:1 127.9 152.0 159.9 156.7 123.9 


ee 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of June 1966 


Seer eee 


Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
II OOo 
(1949 = 100) 
OGY Carrer tecee terse rsaseeeczcsesses 129.2 124.0 13372 112.5 140.6 15525 146.1 116.3 
(ICY AN GOIE,. os cochwe mons occsu cece DEE Oe 130.7 126.2 134.8 11355 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
NO GG = ViSal meetreste etree titer seen scar eetaneee 133.0 130.3 13652 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
HO GAs Caterene te tentcre triceiecasezsszecsss 135.4 132.4 138.4 11952 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
HOGS ay Cale ee eee oereet rire re cteesccrosncases 13a, 13559 140.9 121.4 147.3 ifSeS 154.3 12233 
vee see Wt AS ce pane eee een ener 139.5 139.0 141.1 PALS 147.0 175.4 154.6 122.5 
PAC US ee ereesae ness nuaer coe eases snseees 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 
SeMCHMDEL etre sas cic. Matec crveasare 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 
OCtObeEMenerc cc tm hetesecoas 139.3 Bio 1/ 141.6 1232 148.7 177.0 154.2 122.6 
INOVEIMDEI tre ee sesceeeticsrcesssrse 140.2 1382 142.0 PRT 148.7 Glos: 155.0 12223 
December ccc cveccAceeta reeves 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 W/o) 155.4 12253 
TG YEG TRACI occpoconesaxoocco eon ooeeon 141.2 140.6 142.9 12257 149.1 178.1 155.4 123e1 
GD Ulatyereetrre ateteae scence reas 142.1 142.5 143.1 12303 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 
IW Biel Nets ee a Ree eeeee 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 
Sas NN te Meteo ew nase dleary ach Bease 143.2 143.7 143.7 12505 150.7 179.2 157.6 125.0 
1 1 aes op ee 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 1S 180.7 159.2 251 
TUNC Ieee eres sacessessoaes 143.8 144.2 144.4 12553 SIE Sie, 159.3 125e0 
AE Made cs ie ore hae a oe 144.3 146.0 144.8 15 IS 2 181.0 159.3 12501 


Nore: 1957 weighted. 
Calculated by the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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G-Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this 
section cover strikes and lockouts which amount to ten or 
more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 


workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they 
all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes 
leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included. For further notes on the series, see page 492, 
Aug. issue. 





Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 





Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 

LOGI Eee ek ee ne 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
NS ToS etn pee eter tata ret ricer OSE Ec Bee 290 Si 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
1 ss Veta er Sais en aa UR Tn WR tO PP 318 Si 83,428 917,410 0.07 
LO GARE eee ean emma cee tema at rent ee oe 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 Onn 
al 2 [ois eter gciy et aarti corse REVERE PERE RR BO Ie 7452 476 171,858 253235150 0.17 
* 1 965 JUNO eisccaecak eae eae reac soedt see eee 85 109 43,310 275 ,530 0.22 
Mulyatr cd. cse eee Rede seeks. dee ae 52 99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
ANICUSts.cga-deeeertts Pn te dence Rae 37 83 27,196 243 ,550 0.20 
Sepiember acc eee er eee 46 92 DAROT2 216,080 0.18 

OCtO Dereon ee Oe ae ee 39 87 16,080 161,560 ONS 
INovemiben.c22 9 esnccseenei eee erate eee 29 78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
December ere ese eee ee 21 58 9,185 86,460 0.07 

© VOGG= ANALY saree geet conan ee eee od ae 32 66 15,878 139,450 OF12 
MEDIUATY Meier ee. 3 76 18,403 237,920 0.21 

IMLARCI: RP era Mencuce cestern Meat eet ee 54 90 30,079 354,250 ORT 

Aprile tr een ee ee eens 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 

Ma Venicedten Weert eet icte se et ee 54 O5 28,465 332,450 ORT 

UI Risa eceerer ee cere crete ont rn ee eee Sil 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 


5 ee 


*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, June 1966, by Industry 

















(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers Man- 
Industry Lockouts Involved Days 
ROPES Cyst ste ee oto ee 1 13,390 53,560 
INGE S Sees we eee. pice ne 3 438 3,280 
Manufactiinins seers cee eee 55 16,565 194,040 
CONS thuCION senate ee ee 15 1-S3i, 11,580 
Transportation and utilities.............. 10 3,999 51,130 
UB ge [oh--s45's ara em Roe tad ae nes Retnet Da) 8 420 2,500 
LTT Ce nee rete cs. ian, core eee 1 1p 20 
SCLVICC meat re etn ae rae 3 2 4,660 
Public administration..........0...0.c0000 6 3,881 68,960 
ALL INDUSTRIES Sinn oes 102 42,519 389,730 
SZ 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, June 1966, by 
Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 








Strikes 
and Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Days 
ING Wi OUT Cll ancl eeeee eee enn 1 250 1,500 
PrincesEadwardeislands= ee — — — 
ING VaiSCotia ee eee scat ee 2; 463 1,120 
ING WE BrUNS WiC a =e 1 14 310 
Quebec eran er een eee 29 10,334 192,440 
Ontario exes eee eo ae Soe Sil 9,767 61,860 
Manitobaste a eee 2 54 80 
Naskatchewan meses oem — — — 
Albertas: 2 Re Lo = oe eee — — — 
Iritishy Colin bine ee eee 9 15,708 88,810 
Rederall ates sentient iene Te 5,929 43,610 
ALE URISDIGLIONS se 102 42,519 389,730 


a nn nL, reas 
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| TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1966 (Preliminary) 














Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation —- 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 
FORESTRY 
Several lumber firms, Woodworkers 13,390 53,560 53,560 June 15 Wages—40c an hr. increase over 
Various locations, B.C. various locals June 27 a 2-yr. agreement; improved 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) travel time for loggers, parity 
for female workers in plywood 
plants, increases in shift differ- 
entials, other fringe benefits. 
MINES 
Metals 
The Hilton Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 355 1,410 1,410 June 27 Wages— 
Bristol, Que. Loc. 5656 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Job Brothers & Co. Ltd., Unorganized 250 1,500 2,340 May 24 Grievances—Return of most 
St. John’s, Nfld. June 9 workers pending conciliation 
board. 
Hershey Chocolate of Retail, Wholesale 101 1,550 i550 June 10 Wages, working conditions, 
Canada Ltd., Employees Loc. 461 — union security, check-off— 
Smiths Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
40-Fathom Division, Seafood Workers 200 200 200 June 21 Suspension of one worker— 
Halifax, N.S. Loc. 102 (CLC) June 22 Union persuaded men to return 
to work. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Ltd.,* Commerce and 353: 510 510 June 29 Wages, pension plan— 
Montreal, Que. Office Employees — 
(CNTU) 
Rubber 
J. H. Connor & Son Ltd., Clothing Workers 231 3,000 4,310 May 24 Wages, shift premium, over- 
Lachine, Que. Federation (CNTU) June 20 time—i0c an hr. increase re- 
troactive to May 1, 1966, 5c 
July 1, 1966, 6c July 1, 1967, 
5c Jan. 1, 1968. 
Mailman Corporation Ltd., Rubber Workers 270 2,160 2,430 May 31 Wages in new agreement—9c an 
Lachine, Que. Loc. 638 June 13 hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 1, 1966, 4c Jan. 1, 1967, 4c 
July 1, 1967; 2 weeks vacation 
after 3 years, 3 weeks after 10 
years. 
Textiles 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 700 15,400 54,690 Mar. 11 Alleged slowness in production 
Drummondville, Que. (CNTU) ae by workers— 
Dominion Textile Co., Textile Federation 534 Hil Fi) 33,120 Apr 1 Wages, working conditions, sen- 
Sherbrooke, Que. (CNTU) = iority— 
Domil Ltd., Textile Federation 825 18,150 51,300 Apr. 1 Wages— 
Sherbrooke, Que. (CNTU) =e 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 2,425 53,350 136,400 Apr. 13 Wages— 
Magog, Que. (CNTU) = 
Dominion Textile, Textile Federation 982 21,600 54,000 Apr. 13 Wages— 


St-Grégoire, 
Cté Montmorency, Que. 
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(CNTU) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
Neen eee een eee eee ee Se 


Industry, Employer 
Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


June 





Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 

Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


i 


Wood 
Canada Flushwood Door 
Mfg. Ltd., 
Terrebonne, Que. 


Paper 
Rolland Paper Co., 
St. Jéro6me & 
Mont Rolland, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 
Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 
Ontario Malleable Iron 
Goritds 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Ontario Malleable Iron 
Gon Lids 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Canada Iron Foundries Ltd., 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Galt Brass Co. Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 


Pedlar People Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Machinery 
S. F. Bowser Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Keehring Waterous Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 


Bertram Machine Tool Co., 
Dundas, Ont. 


De Laval Co. Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Truck Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Société de Montage 
Automobile (Soma Inc.) 
St. Bruno, Que. 
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Upholsterers 
Loc. 388 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Papermakers 
Locs. 454 & 455 
(AFL-CIO /CLO) 


Typographical 
Union Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1500 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1500 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Moulders Loc. 28 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5328 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4045 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2784 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 290i 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Machinists Loc. 1105 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1740 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 872 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 636 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Metal Trades’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


190 


700 


404 


535 


535 


225 


140 


145 


228 


116 


171 


422 


261 


152 


255 


6,300 


8,950 


540 


6,420 


610 


140 


440 


5,020 


350 


2,430 


3,800 


260 


3,340 


510 


1,520 


6,300 


228 ,090 


940 


6,420 


610 


140 


1,740 


5,020 


1,510 


2,430 


3,800 


260 


6,940 


890 


May 31 
June 2 


June 15 


May 30 
JunCmaeS 


Wages, hours—7c an hr. in- 
crease retroactive May 1, 1966, 
10c in 1967, 10c in 1968; 3 weeks 
vacation after 10 years, other 
improvements. 


Wages— 


Working conditions as affected 
by computers, job security, 
union membership of foremen— 


Wages, welfare benefits—Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages, welfare benefits— 


Disciplinary suspension of one 
worker—Return of workers. 


Company refusal to supply 
workers with refreshment—Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages—15c—24c an hr. increase 
immediately ; improved vacation 
plan, health and welfare bene- 
fits, an additional statutory 
holiday. 


Wages— 


Delay in signing new agree- 
ment—Wage increases. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits—Wage 
increases, other improved bene- 
fits. 


Wages, retroactive pay, vaca- 
tion—Return of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits, wording 
of contract— 


Alleged sabotage on assembly 
line—Return of workers. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 








(AFL-CIO /CLO) 
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Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days = 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 
Chrysler of Canada, Auto Workers 2,400 3,000 3,000 June 21 Suspension of two workers for 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 444 June 22 alleged violation of safety rules 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) —Return of workers. 
McKinnon Industries Ltd., Auto Workers 320 960 960 June 22 Disciplinary suspension of 17 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 195 June 27 workers—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Iberville Fittings (1962) Ltd., | Steelworkers 177 3,980 5,680 May 18 Wages, hours— 
St. Jean, Que. Loc. 3953 is 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Moloney Electric Co. BURBS Poco 356 117 120 350 May 30 Wages—Wage increases; one 
of Canada Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) June 2 week vacation after 1 yr., 2 

Toronto, Ont. weeks after 2 yrs., 3 weeks after 

10 yrs., 4 weeks after 20 years, 
half day with pay Christmas and 
New Years’ Eve. 
Kelvinator of Canada Ltd., Auto Workers 570 4,180 4,560 May 31 Wages—Wage increases, settle- 
London, Ont. OCT 2, June 10 ment pay, shift premiums, paid 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) vacations, 10 statutory holidays, 
other benefits. 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Northern Electric 470 2,570 2,570 June 23 Wages—$8. to $12. per mo. 
Bramalea, Ont. Employees June 30 increases according to classifica- 
District 14 ind.) tion. 
Chemical Products 
Monsanto Canada Ltd., Oil Workers 155 1,860 1,860 June 10 Wages— 
LaSalle, Que. Loc. 9-762 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Union Carbide Canada Ltd., Printing Pressmen 290 680 9,430 Apr. 19 Wages—13c to 2Ice an hr. 
Lindsay, Ont. Bocwol2 June 3 = Ist-yr., 15c 2nd-yr. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Canadian National Institute Workers Council 145 70 760 May 25 Wages—Wage increases. 
for the Blind, Committee June 1 

Toronto, Ont. representing 

Shop Workers 
SSI 
~CONSTRUCTION 
Various construction Plumbers 104 1,350 8,950 Feb. 10 Wages—Return of some wor- 
contractors, Loc. 800 June 20 kers. 
Sudbury and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Several construction Plumbers 137 1,920 2,880 May 20 New agreement—$1.25 an hr- 
contractors, Loc. 800 June 21 increase over 3-yr. contract. 

Porcupine, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Brown and Root Ltd., Plumbers 263 920 920 June 1 Demotion of one pipefitter fore- 

Donkin Highway Loc. 682 June 7 man—Return of some workers, 

Cape Breton, N.S. (AFL-CIO /CLC) others not re-hired. 

The Ralph Parsons Plumbers 120 800 800 June 3 Alleged unjust firing of one 
Construction Co. of Loc. 800 June 13 worker—Return of workers. 
Canada, (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Hoyle, Ont. 

Sheafer-Townsend Ltd., Plumbers 435 4,350 4,350 June 17 Wages, fringe benefits, working 

Hamilton and area, Ont. Loc. 67 — conditions— 


nh 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1966 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 
I ———<—<$—————— 





Starting | 
Duration in Date ‘ 
Man Days —_— 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 





Canadian Bechtel Co., Labourers 193 190 190 June 23 Room and board allowances— 
Temagami, Ont. Loc. 493 June 24 Return of workers. 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
pe Ae ae 0 ee Se eee ee 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Eastern Canada I.L.A. Loc. 1654 192 190 190 June 9 Alleged injustice to one former 
Stevedoring (1963) Ltd.,* (AFL-CIO /CLC) June 10 longshoreman — Return of 
Hamilton Shipping Co. Ltd.,* workers. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian National Railway Clerks 600 3,000 3,000 June 20 Overtime rates — Return of 
Railway and Canadian OCmLOSH June 29 workers. 
Pacific Railway,* (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Montreal, Que. 
Toronto Harbor I.L.A. Loc. 1869 587 1,260 1,260 June 24 Suspension of two workers— 
Commission,* (AFL-CIO /CLC) June 29 Return of workers. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Storage 
Shipping Federation of I.L.A. various 4,150 38,540 85,960 May 9 Wages, working conditions— 
Canada,* locals, June 14 40c an hr. increase retroactive 
Various St. Lawrence (AFL-CIO /CLC) to Jan. 1, 1966, 20c Jan. 1, 
River ports. 1967, 20c June 1, 1967; other 
benefits. 
Power, Gas and Water 
Hydro-Quebec, Syndicat 356 7,830 17,680 Apr. 13 Jurisdictional dispute betweeen 
Various locations, Professionnel des oo union and company— 
Quebec Ingénieurs (CSN) 
TRADE 
Crane Canada Ltd., Steelworkers 241 110 110 June 30 Wages, welfare benefits, vaca- 
Port Hope, Ont. Loc. 4115 — tion— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
SERVICE 
Education 
Université de Montréal, Service Employees’ 253 4,550 12,390 Apr. 18 Wages, job reclassification, va- 
Montreal, Que. Federation (CNTU) June 27 cations—Wage increases, im- 


proved health and welfare bene- 
fits, vacations, statutory holi- 





days. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Provincial Administration 
Government of Quebec, Syndicat des 1,600 35,200 60,800 May 9 Wages in a first agreement— 
Province-wide, Que. professionnels — 
du gouvernement 
(CSN) 
Local Administration 
City of Vancouver, Civic Employees’ 1,518 21,250 45 , 630 May 7 Wages in new agreement—13c — 
Vancouver, B.C. Union Outside June 21 an hr. increase retroactive Jan. — 
Workers 1, 1966, 6c July 1, 1966, 6c Jan. 
J, 1967, 7'4c July 1, 1967. 
Municipal Government and C.U.P.E. Loc. 389 681 12,260 16,270 May 24 Wages, terminal benefits, over 
School Administration (CLC) June 27 time rate—Retroactive wage in- 
of North Vancouver, B.C. crease of 5.5% to Jan. 1, 1966, 
North Vancouver, B.C. 2% July 1, 1966, 3% Jan. 1, 


1967, 2% July 1, 1967. 








*Federal jurisdiction 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Supplements to 
Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Legislation 
Branch 





Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Price $1.00, Cat. No. L1-1965. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Collective Bargaining Review: a LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, Ottawa, 1966. 
Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. This review was 
formerly included in the pages of the Lasour GazETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 
Department of Labour. Free to LABOUR GAZETTE subscribers. 


Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board: a LaBour GAZETTE supplement, this booklet contains material 
that was formerly published in the LABoUR GAZETTE. Obtainable from the Canada 
Department of Labour. Free to LABOUR GAZETTE subscribers. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1965. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1965 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-765. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
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Labour Day Messages 


Productivity and National Goals 


Hon. John R. Nicholson 


Minister, Canada Department of Labour 


In the year since last Labour Day, 
Canada and its people have continued 
to advance and prosper. Employment has 
increased by 4 per cent over the year, 
and unemployment 
has continued at the 
lowest rate since 
1957. Industrial pro- 
duction has_ risen 
substantially, and to- 
tal earnings of the 
labour force have 


increased by 12.5 
per cent. 
These  develop- Nicholson 


ments have been ac- 
companied by rising prices of essential 
items, which have made some workers 
naturally concerned about their living 
standards. This has been one factor 
giving rise to labour unrest. 

Many important collective agreements 
have come up for negotiation this year. 
With employment high and the economy 





buoyant, these negotiations have resulted 
in significant gains in wages and work- 
ing conditions. This has been part of the 
normal working of our Canadian society 
since World War II. It is part of a sys- 
tem which, though no one would claim 
it is perfect, has given us one of the 
highest standards of living in the world. 

Our standard of living will continue to 
increase with economic and social growth 
as long gains in wages and working con- 
ditions are matched by a corresponding 
rate of growth in productivity. If we fail 
to maintain a steady growth in produc- 
tivity, we are likely to jeopardize our 
economic and social goals, which we 
have agreed are desirable. 

Our productivity has increased en- 
couragingly in recent years, but the 
rate of increase is not as high as in 
the early 1950s, and it is not as high as 
in the United States. We have special 
problems, but there are ways within our 
power to increase productivity. We must 
seize and use new technological ad- 


Tribute to the Working Man 


Marcel Pepin 


President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


At least once a year, we grant millions 
of men and women dedicated to the 
building of a country the recognition to 
which they are entitled by celebrating 
Labour Day. 

Being in the back- 
ground and often 
forgotten, save when 
they can_ publicly 
defend their funda- 
mental rights, thanks 
to the labour move- 
ment, the workers 
deserve recognition 
at least once a year 
as builders of Que- 
bec and of Canada. 

This year, disputes hard to deal with 
have arisen. We have seen workers who 
have been oppressed for years get up to 
fight for their right to live a decent 


Pepin 
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human life. The fact is that workers 
everywhere realize that they do not have 
to be the outcasts of society, and that it 
is the duty of society to recognize the 
value of their work. 

Union disputes are often criticized, 
and we are often under the impression 
that their number is greater than it ac- 
tually is because they disturb the estab- 
lished and quiet order of society. But 
one should look beyond these disputes, 
and remember that in its social struggles 
the labour movement has fought against 
unemployment and poverty—evils which 
are often disregarded by society because 
society is ashamed to acknowledge their 
presence. Workers have accepted their 
responsibilities as members of this socie- 
ty and they have attempted to improve it 
by making humanity more humane and 
life more livable. 


vances, and develop our management 
methods to the highest possible level. We 
must find the best possible ways of using 
our human, material and economic re- 
sources. These are goals that all of us, 
labour, management and governments, 
should keep before us in the coming 
year. 

Labour Day this year comes on the 
eve of an important conference to be 
held in Ottawa—the eighth regional con- 
ference of member countries of the 
International Labour Organization in the 
Americas. The conference will centre 
around two main themes having to do 
with economic and social development. 
One of these is the role of manpower 
planning and employment policy, the 
other the role of social security and liv- 
ing and working conditions. 

Like productivity, these are subjects 
of universal concern. They are of par- 
ticular interest to us in Canada, where 
we have made great strides over recent 


Continued on page 563 


It is all these wage-earners taking part 
in the life of society through the labour 
movement, and all those who are not yet 
aware of the advantages of trade union- 
ism, whom I want to greet today, and 
to whom I want to express my respect 
and admiration. 


We all wish to participate closely in 
the life of the Province of Quebec and 
in the life of Canada, and we are truly 
justified in wanting this participation. 
Moreover, we can all do it together; this 
is one of the main objectives of the 
Confederation of National Trade Un- 
ions. 

To all wage-earners, I wish a very 
happy Labour Day holiday, and convey 


the best wishes for success from the 
CNTU. 
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50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, October 1916 


Measures for ameliorating conditions after the war proposed by TLC executive 


Report of proceedings of the 32nd annual convention held in Toronto in 1916 


A number of measures for “at least 
ameliorating” conditions after the war 


were proposed by the executive council 


of the Trades and Labour Cungress of 


Canada in its report to the 32nd annual 


convention, held in Toronto, Sep- 
tember 25 to 30, 1916. The LABOUR 


| GAZETTE of October 1916 contained a 


| 











13-page report of the meeting. 
The means suggested included: 
—the nationalization of railways, mines 
and other public utilities; the building 
of an extensive system of highways; 
—the adoption of a policy for land 
settlement that would provide suffi- 
cient aid to guarantee the settlement 
on the land of those adapted to, or 
adaptable for, farming; 
—shortening of the work-day to pro- 
vide for the employment of every 
unemployed person; 
—and “the disbanding of enlisted men 
to be gradual, covering a period of at 
least two years after the termination 
of the war, to enable their being ab- 
sorbed into the industrial life of the 
country through immediate employ- 
ment after discharge.” 


Among other things, the executive 
council recommended the establishment 
of a permanent headquarters in Ottawa 
at a cost of not more than $20,000; the 
appointment of a commission to consid- 
er the question of old age pensions and 
pensions for mothers with children; rep- 
resentations to the Government regard- 
ing the granting of financial assistance to 
industrial training and technical educa- 
tion; and that “as a step in the direction 
of free high school and university educa- 
tion, the various provincial governments 
make provision for scholarships in the 
public schools.” 

The Lasour GAZETTE said that “the 
opening ceremony was preceded by a 
procession of the delegates from the 
Prince George Hotel to the Toronto 
Technical School, where the prelimi- 
nary session was held, which was presid- 
ed over by Mr. Walter Brown, chairman 
of the local convention committee. The 
remaining sessions were held in the 
Labour Temple.” 
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The final report of the credentials 
committee showed that 288 delegates 
had attended the meeting, of whom 
three were fraternal. Of the 285 dele- 
gates, 26 represented the same number 
of international organizations, one pro- 
vincial federation was represented, 26 
trades and labour councils had 45 dele- 
gates, and 131 local branches were 
represented by 213 delegates. 

One of the morning sessions and part 
of an afternoon session were devoted to 
consideration of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. In accordance with 
instructions given at the previous con- 
vention, the executive council had had a 
draft bill prepared embodying proposed 
amendments to the Act. Two resolutions 
had also been submitted asking for its 
repeal. In addition, certain amendments 
proposed by the Minister of Labour 
were considered. 

A proposal that a referendum should 
be taken on which of these three ways of 
dealing with the Act should be adopted 
failed to get a seconder. Two other mo- 
tions also failed to get a seconder, and 
the two resolutions asking for repeal of 
the Act were finally adopted. 

One of the resolutions in which the 
resolutions committee recommended con- 
currence said that Asiatic labour was 
being “imported and used in industries in 
Ontario to take the place of men seeking 
better conditions of labour and also of 
those who are away in the country’s serv- 
ice,’ and moving that the Congress 
should record its protest against “this 
despicable action, and that the delegates 
from Ontario be asked to carry this to 
their local unions requesting them to 
give all moral support to secure the 
elimination of such labour from this 
province.” 

This journal’s report said that a few of 
the delegates opposed the resolution “on 
the ground that the international union 
should not recognize race divisions; but 
rather that the Asiatics should be en- 
couraged to join the unions. This conten- 
tion, however, was opposed, the argu- 
ment being that the introduction of any 


class of people who would lower the 
standard of living of the local workers 
should be combatted. The resolution was 
adopted.” 

Among the measures urged by a num- 
ber of miscellaneous resolutions adopted 
by the convention were: making election 
day a public holiday; legislation by the 
Ontario Government to compel employ- 
ers to give their employees 24 hours off 
duty every seven days, “and that such 
employees be compelled to take the time 
off”; legislation compelling the removal 
of old wallpaper before new paper was 
applied; legislation granting to hotel, res- 
taurant, club and eating house employees 
a six-day week; a request to organized 
labour not to patronize restaurants, 
cafes, etc., operated by Asiatics; a re- 
quest to the American Federation of 
Labor to appoint an organizer for the 
province of Quebec who could speak 
both English and French; legislation by 
the Dominion Government establishing 
an eight-hour day; the addition of a 
clause in the Immigration Act to prohib- 
it certain classes of musicians from com- 
ing to Canada to accept employment; 
and instructions to the executive council 
to consider the advisability of establish- 
ing a labour party, and to report at the 
next convention. 

The financial difficulties of the Van- 
couver Labour Temple were brought 
before the convention. The delegates 
were informed that the Temple, which 
was “second to none on the continent,” 
represented an investment of at least 
$295,000, with a debt of about $125,- 
000, leaving an equity to the sharehold- 
ers of $170,000. A_ resolution was 
proposed that would have instructed the 
executive council to ask for “a voluntary 
assessment on the affiliated membership 
of 25 cents for the purpose of assisting 
in saving the Vancouver Temple.” 

Instead of passing this resolution, “it 
was decided to refer the question to the 
executive council to work out a plan 
whereby some arrangement could be 
made to meet the obligations of the 
Temple directors.” 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Quebec hospital strike ended by government 


A strike of non-medical employees 
against 119 hospitals across the province 
of Quebec that began on July 15 ended 
on August 4 after the Government had 
placed the strikebound hospitals, and 20 
others not affected by the strike, under 
the trusteeship of a single administrator. 
The strike began at 21 hospitals, seven 
of which were in the Montreal district, 
and soon spread across the whole prov- 
ince, involving 32,500 members of the 
National Federation of Services 
(ENTU). 

The agreement that ended the strike 
was reached two days after the Quebec 
Cabinet had ousted hospital negotiators 
from the bargaining table and replaced 
them with a single administrator support- 
ed by the Government. When the strike 
was settled. Premier Daniel Johnson can- 
celled a special session of the Legislature 
that had been called for August 4 to 
deal with the strike. 

The union had originally demanded 
an increase of $8 a week for the non- 
medical employees in a one-year agree- 
ment, and $20 a week for nurses, about 
2,400 of whom had joined in the strike. 
(An independent group of about 2,500 
nurses, the Syndicat Professional des 
Infirmiéres Catholique, had been bar- 
gaining separately.) 


Pay Increases 


The new agreement, which was for a 
period of 30 months, terminating on 
June 30, 1968, will raise the wages of 
the non-medical employees from $8 to 
$10 a week by July 1, 1967. These 
increases were to be reached in three 
stages. For hospital workers earning less 
than $70 a week, a weekly increase of 
$4 was retroactive to January 1, another 
$1 retroactive to July 1, and a final $3 
effective July 1, 1967. For those earning 
$70 to $89, the increases are $5, $1 and 
$3 respectively; and for those earning 
$90 or more, they are $5, $1 and $4. 

For the 2,400 nurses, the new contract 
provides an immediate wage increase of 
$6 a week, plus another $5 next July 1. 
It also raises their maximum weekly sal- 
ary from the present $102 to $114. 

The agreement reduces the work week 
from the present 40 hours to 35 hours 
for office workers, to 361 for nurses, 
and to 383 for all other hospital em- 
ployees. 


It grants two weeks vacation after one 
year, three weeks after two years 
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(starting in 1967), and four weeks after 
10 years. 

A compromise was reached on the 
controversial issue of the promotion of 
nurses and technicians to supervisory po- 
sitions in hospitals. The contract sets out 
a procedure for filling supervisory and 
administrative posts at two levels above 
general nursing, which in most large 
hospitals would include assistant head 
nurses and head nurses. If agreement 
cannot be reached on the most suitable 
candidate for a supervisory post, the 
union can refer the issue to an outside 
arbitrator for a decision. The hospital 
administration has the onus of proving 
that its choice is the most competent. 

The issue of promotions was report- 
ed to have been the main stumbling 
block when hospital administrators were 
involved in the negotiations. Their op- 
position to any contract provision that 
would allow the unions to challenge ap- 
pointments to positions at the second 
level above those covered by the bar- 
gaining unit was the chief reason why 
the Government took the bargaining out 
of their hands and appointed a sole 
administrator with authority to sign an 
agreement on behalf of the hospitals. 


Shop Stewards 


A compromise was also reached on 
another contentious issue concerning the 
number of shop stewards authorized to 
deal with grievances. The new contract 
provides for the handling of union busi- 
ness by a steward while on duty for a 
maximum of three days a week in large 
hospitals, and for shorter periods in 
smaller ones. 

The administrator appointed by the 
Quebec Government when the 119 strike- 
bound hospitals and 20 other hospitals 
were placed under trusteeship was Yves 
Pratte, a lawyer who had been acting as 
mediator in the dispute. As Government 
administrator, Mr. Pratte was given the 
power to negotiate and sign a new agree- 
ment in the name of the 139 hospitals 
involved. 

On July 26, strikers at 18 psychiatric 
and chronic care hospitals were ordered 
back to their jobs by a Superior Court 
injunction. The injunction, however, was 
ignored by most of the strikers; and at a 
press conference after the settlement had 
been reached, Premier Johnson specially 
referred to this. “We must return to law 
and order. We must end this scandalous 
situation where people disobey the law,” 
he said. 





ILO Conference 
Held in Ottawa 


Attended by more than 250 
delegates, advisers and observers, 
the 8th Conference of American 
States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization was 
brought to a close in Ottawa on 
September 23. The conference, last- 
ing two weeks, was under the chair- 
manship of Hon. John R. Nichol- 
son, Minister of Labour, and took 
place in the House of Commons. It 
was the first time that a conference 
of this nature had been held outside 
Latin America. Full details will 
appear in the November issue of 
the LaBourR GAZETTE. | 











U.S. airline strike ends 


“The best one-package deal ever won 
in one set of negotiations by any union,” 
ended the strike by 35,400 mechanics 
and the ground service personnel against 
Eastern, National Northwest, Trans 
World and United Airlines. 

The strike, which ended August 19, in 
its 43rd day, was considered the longest 
and costliest in U.S. airline history. Over 
the next three years, authoritative 
sources say, the airlines will pay close to 
$90 million including an estimated $3,- 
000,000 for a cost-of-living escalator 
clause incorporated in the settlement. 

P. L. Siemiller, President of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
said the good news of the settlement had 
been delayed for a month while Con- 
gress considered an anti-strike law. Mr. 
Siemiller strongly denounced the Sen- 
ate’s passing of the law that is now 
under consideration by the House of 
Representatives. 

It is estimated that the contract will 
cost the carriers about 5 per cent a year 
in increased wages and benefits. This 
would be higher than the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s 3.2 per cent guideposts for 
non-inflationary labour agreements, and 
also beyond a 3.5 per cent settlement 
recommended by a presidential emergen- 
cy board. 
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management relations 


Labour Minister addresses 
Brotherhood conference 


Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour, was a guest speaker at the 35th 
Regular Convention of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees in 
Montreal, July 12. 

For the benefit of the 1,000 American 
delegates, Mr. Nicholson elaborated on 
the philosophy and policy of the Canada 
Department of Labour. He said that he 
was proud of the fact that Canada had 
the world’s first federal government de- 
partment dedicated completely to labour- 
and to labour 


legislation. 














From a system of voluntary union- 
management committees during World 
War II, the present Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch had grown to the 
point where servicing committees now 
represent 620,000 union members in all 
types of industry. 

“Tt is a matter of considerable pride 
for me, as Minister of Labour, to say 
that in this field of union-management 
consultation, Canada is again a leader, 
with the greatest number of such com- 
mittees, per capita, in the world.” 

The Minister told delegates that joint 
consultation between unions and man- 
agement did not weaken union strength 
or union rights, but “is a most sophis- 
ticated way of settling problems, in a 
manner satisfactory to both parties, 
before they become grievances or strike 
issues.” He added that the Canadian 
Labour Congress is also very much in 
favour of an increase in discussion and 
consultation between unions and man- 
agement. 

“Byen with such support from the 
CLC leadership,” Mr. Nicholson said, “I 
feel that there could be even greater 
participation by the unions, not only in 
the deliberations of the individual com- 
mittees at the plant level, but also in the 
whole sphere of joint consultation at all 
levels.” 

The Minister continued: “I know full 
well that I don’t have to sell the fun- 
damental idea of consultation to you. I 
would like, however, to urge the use— 
and the strengthening—of these com- 
mittees at every possible opportunity.” 


Departmental officer author 
of Laval University paper 


“Union Dues and Political Contri- 
butions—Great Britain, United States, 
Canada—A Comparison,” by Dr. Jan K. 
Wanczycki of the Legislation Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, was pub- 
lished as Volume 21, Number 2, April 
1966, by the Department of Industrial 
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Relations, Laval University, and printed 
by the Laval University Press. 

The paper concentrates on court deci- 
sions and statutory enactments which 
had an effect on the active participation 
of trade unions in political action. It 
reveals how the legislatures and the 
courts, in interpreting the relevant stat- 
utes, attempt to prevent or regularize the 
use of union dues, levies or funds for 
political purposes. 

As well as having a Ph.D., Dr. 
Wanczycki has Diplomas in Science and 
Political Science, studies in Constitu- 
tional Law and History, and Interna- 
tional Law and Diplomatic History. 


Clifford A. Scotton appointed 
NDP federal secretary 


Clifford A. Scotton, 38, of Ottawa, 
Editor of Canadian Labour, the official 
publication of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, became Federal Secretary of 
the New Democratic Party, September 1. 

Joining the CLC in 1959 as Assistant 
Director of Public Relations, Mr. 
Scotton was named Editor two years 
later. He was appointed Director of the 
CLC’s Department of Provincial Fed- 
erations and Labour Councils, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union Label 
Department, in 1964. 

Before his CLC appointment, Mr. 
Scotton served for two years as press 
representative (Canada) of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. He 
was a member of the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery in Ottawa for five years, 
and Ottawa correspondent for the Co- 
operative Press Association, a labour 
news service. 


Canadian assisting 
Trinidad institute 


Max Swerdlow, Director of Education 
for the Canadian Labour Congress, 
has been given a year’s leave of absence 
to assist in the establishment of a new 
institute of labour-management relations 
in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

The institute will be patterned after 
Canada’s Labour College in Montreal 
which Mr. Swerdlow was instrumental in 
establishing, the CLC office reported. It 
will be divided into two sections, one for 
labour and the other for management. 

Working with labour, management 
and government, Mr. Swerdlow’s respon- 
sibilities will include the preparation of 
recommendations on curriculum, proce- 
dures for recruiting both students and 
faculty, physical facilities and the ad- 
ministrative structure. 


PARLIAMENT 





The House was recalled from its mid- 
summer recess to a special session on 
August 29 to deal with the railway dis- 
pute, which had culminated in a strike 
that began on August 26. At the first 
meeting of the Commons, the Prime 
Minister introduced Bill C-230 (Hansard 
p. 7742), to provide for the resumption 
of operations of railways and for the 
settlement of the existing dispute. 

The bill passed first reading, and Bill 
C-231, “to define and implement a na- 
tional transportation policy for Canada, 
to amend the Railway Act and other 
acts, ... and to enact other consequential 
provisions,” was introduced by the Min- 
ister of Transport and given first read- 
ing (p.7744). 

After prolonged debate, Bill C-230 
passed second reading on division by 
138 votes to 103 on August 31 (p.7910) 
and third reading on September 1 
(p.7987). It received Royal Assent the 
same day (p.8005). 

Bill C-231 was given second reading 
on September 8, the day before the House 
adjourned, and was referred to the stand- 
ing committee on transport and com- 
munications (p.8211). On September 9, 
the Minister of Transport said he neg- 
lected, when the bill passed second read- 
ing and was referred to the committee, to 
ask leave of the House for the committee 
to sit during the period of adjournment 
in order to consider the bill. He asked 
whether the members would agree to 
such an order, but an objection was 
made to the introduction of the motion 
by a member of the Opposition, and the 
Speaker said that since unanimous agree- 
ment was necessary to move such a 
motion, it could not be put (p.8315). 

The House adjourned on September 9 
until October 5 (p.8320). 

(Some details of the debate on the 
legislation dealing with the railway strike 
will be published next month in an 
article on the dispute.) 

The appointment of Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., as the mediator to take charge of 
the mediation proceedings in the dispute 
between the railway unions and the com- 
panies, under the Maintenance of Rail- 
way Operation Act, was announced by 
the Minister of Labour on September 2 
(p. 8016). 
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Senior appointments to 
Citizenship and Immigration 


Gerald G. Duclos, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for the province of New Brun- 
swick, has been appointed Director- 
General of the Manpower Division, and 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the 
proposed Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The appointment, which 
became effective March 1, will make 
Mr. Duclos directly responsible to the 
Deputy Minister for the co-ordinated op- 
eration of the National Employment 
Service and manpower services. 

Mr. Duclos graduated with honours 
from the University of British Columbia 
in 1954 with a Bachelor of Commerce 
degree, and started working in private 
industry. He returned to the university 
in 1959 for graduate studies in business 
administration, and after receiving his 
M.B.A. degree in 1960, became assistant 
professor of business administration at 
the University of New Brunswick. In 
1962 he was appointed Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and in 1965 was also made 
Chairman of the Community Improve- 
ment Corporation of New Brunswick. 


Marcel Guay, Quebec Regional Di- 
rector for the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has been appointed As- 
sistant Director-General of the Man- 
power Division in the Citizenship and 
Immigration Department, and John C. 
Morrison, Director of Special Services in 
the Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration, has been named Director of 
the Home Branch of the Immigration 
Division. Mr. Morrison’s new appoint- 
ment will include responsibility for ad- 
mitting, welcoming and assisting immi- 
grants on their arrival in Canada, and 
the enforcing of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations. 

At the same time that he announced 
the top two senior positions, Hon. Jean 
Marchand named 14 regional directors 
of the Manpower Division. They are 
William C. Stewart, Atlantic; H. A. D. 
Scott, Ontario; Terrance R. Watt, 
Prairie; L. Stewart McGill, Pacific; and 
until the new director is named, Mr. 
Guay will be acting Director of the 
Quebec region. 

Other appointments include Directors 
of Operations: G. D. A. Reid, Atlantic; 
L. E. Duquette, Quebec; George B. 
Kimpton, Ontario; John. D. Devlin, 
Prairie; Peter M. Allen, Pacific; and 
Assistant Directors Ralph J. Coy, At- 
lantic; Damase Toupin, Quebec; Leon- 
ard F. D. Coulson, Ontario; Mrs. Jean 
W. Edmonds, Prairie; and John D. 
Drew, Pacific. 

The Canada Manpower 
field operation will merge 


Division’s 
into one 
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co-ordinated organization the National 
Employment Service, the placement and 
settlement units from the Canada Im- 
migration Division, and branches for- 
merly in the Department of Labour in- 
cluding Technical and Vocational 
Training, Civilian Rehabilitation, Special 
Services and the Manpower Consultative 
Service. 

The regional offices will co-ordinate 
the efforts of more than 250 centres of 
the Canada Manpower Division located 
from coast to coast. 


New booklet on 
fair employment practices 


A booklet issued by the Canada De- 
partment of Labour advises business or- 
ganizations that failure to inform staff of 
their non-discriminatory hiring practices 
may have “unforeseen consequences.” 


The new publication, entitled The 
Employer and Fair Employment Prac- 
tices—The Open Door to Full Em- 
ployment Opportunity, warns that this 
failure “may result in a mistaken, or 
lukewarm, application of the principle of 
non-discrimination in the hiring practices 
of the company by those responsible for 
the application of the policy.” 

“It leaves the way open for any per- 
sonnel supervisor who may have certain 
preferences or prejudices in hiring per- 
sons of certain races, creeds or colours, 
to interpret and apply company policy 
accordingly. In these circumstances, 
higher company officers may be unaware 
that their employment policy, as applied, 
discriminates against Canadians and per- 
sons born outside Canada, because of 
their creed, colour, race or national ori- 
gin.” 

The booklet continues: “Some person- 
nel supervisors may translate their preju- 
dices into company policy, believing that 
because the statement of employment 
policy does not cover discrimination, 
they have a free hand.” 


The booklet goes on to point out that 
whether or not employment policy direc- 
tives deal with fair employment makes 
no difference to the person on the re- 
ceiving end of discrimination—he doesn’t 
get a job. 

“He and others of his race, creed or 
colour, soon learn that as far as they are 
concerned the employment door is 
closed. Discrimination brings moral and 
economic loss, not only to them but to 
the employers refusing them employ- 
ment.” 

Urging top management to initiate 
and support non-discriminatory employ- 
ment policies—containing the provision 
that merit shall be the governing fac- 


tor—the publication states that such a 
policy really works; “where the employ- 
ment door has opened, it has stayed 
open to the benefit of all concerned.” 


Among other things, this sort of 
policy helps to diminish an “appalling 
waste” of human resources, and helps to 
create a potential sales market within 
minority groups. “Apart from the issue 
of moral principle, a fair employment 
policy makes for good business all 
round,” the booklet stresses. 


The booklet contains a series of ques- 
tions, many of which could, if used as 
employment inquiries, be contrary to the 
provisions of the Canada Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act. In this category 
are such questions as: “To what clubs 
and organizations do you _ belong?” 
“White or coloured?” (rarely found on 
application forms), and, “Racial origin” 
(or ancestry or descent).” 

Free copies of the booklet in English 
or French are available from the Queen’s 
Printer. Catalogue No. L33-2965. 


Winter works program 
to be continued in 1966-67 


Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, announced 
in August that the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program would be con- 
tinued during the coming winter. 


The federal government contributes 
50 per cent of the direct payroll costs of 
municipal projects carried out under the 
program. In the case of municipalities in 
designated areas, and areas of high win- 
ter unemployment, the government’s 
contribution is 60 per cent of direct 
payroll costs. The program will be in 
effect from November 1, 1966 to April 
B05 S67. 

Mr. Marchand stated that more than 
2,500 municipalities engaged in winter 
works during the 1965-66 program, 
which provided over 8,000,000 man- 
days of work. 


Canadian re-appointed 


The National Secretaries’ Association 
(International) at a recent convention in 
Dallas, Texas, re-appointed a Canadian, 
Miss Merle Law of London, Ont., for a 
second term as international president. 

The Association plans to hold its 1967 
convention in Toronto. This would be 
the first time the convention has been 
held outside the United States. 

In Canada the National Secretaries’ 
Association is made up of 17 chapters 
with over 800 members. 
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Sociologist criticizes 
U.S. war on poverty 


A recent study of people in poverty 
in the United States shows that among 
the 35 million poor are 15 million under 
18 years of age, and five million over 65. 

One of the U.S. Government’s major 
decisions in the “war on poverty” was to 
set up a new agency, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, to direct some 
of the new programs—in particular, the 
Community Action Program—and to 


co-ordinate other programs that fall un- 











der such agencies as the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Health, 


- Education and Welfare. 


Some Americans question the necessi- 
ty of a new agency. In a recent New 
York Times magazine article, Nathan 
Glazer, professor of sociology at the 
University of California, and author of 
The Lonely Crowd, paraphrased the core 
of an argument between two consultants 
on the anti-poverty program with the 
question: “Why the fuss about poverty 
when most of it could be eliminated by 
raising payments under existing pro- 
grams above the government-defined 
poverty level?” 

Increased grants through social securi- 
ty and old-age assistance and medicare, 
Prof. Glazer avers, would take care of 
five million in the poverty group, and 
increased payments to mothers with de- 
pendent children would take care of 
another 15 million. 

“The point once made is terribly per- 
suasive,” he said. “It eliminates the need 
for setting up a new agency with thou- 
sands of employees. It eliminates the 
need for new and complex and inevita- 
bly confusing systems of co-ordination. 
And it would not have led to the infla- 
tion in the salaries of social workers and 
other poverty fighters that is now be- 
coming an issue in a number of anti- 
poverty programs.” 

Prof. Glazer said that he can only 
assume that the idea of increasing social 
security and welfare payments might not 
be thought dynamic enough for a “war” 
on poverty. And pumping money into 
old agencies, in which dissatisfaction had 
been expressed, was thought to be akin 
to pouring new wine into old bottles. 

But, he urged, “In view of the great 
concentration of children and old people 
in poverty, our only possible hope for 
many is simply to increase their level of 
material comfort. 

“Tt may well be that the future pro- 
ductivity of children who become adult 
workers can be enhanced by increased 
money payments, permitting better hous- 
ing, better health, toys, books . . . and 
other broadening experiences.” 
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Jacques Guilbault 


Quebec man named 
CLRB member 


The appointment of Jacques Guilbault 
of Baie Comeau, Que., to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board as a member 
representing employers has been an- 
nounced by the Canada Department of 
Labour. 

Mr. Guilbault, 37, a native of St- 
Jacques, Que., is Industrial Relations 
Manager for the Canadian British 
Aluminium Company Ltd., at Baie 
Comeau. 

After receiving Bachelor's and 
Master’s Degrees in Social Science at 
Laval University, Mr. Guilbault took 
post-graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity in business administration. He 
then worked in an industrial relations 
capacity in both the Quebec Department 
of Labour and the Canada Department 
of Labour for some years. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board 
is composed of four members represent- 
ing labour, four members representing 
employers, with an impartial chairman 
and vice-chairman. It meets periodically 
to deal with representation matters in- 
volving the certification of trade unions 
as collective bargaining agents for 
groups of employees. It also deals with 
other labour relations matters affecting 
undertakings and industries in the feder- 
al field of jurisdiction. 


First labour minister 
for Prince Edward Island 


Prince Edward Island now has its 
first full-time labour minister, Elmer 
Blanchard. The province’s recently elect- 
ed Premier, Alex B. Campbell—at 32, 
the youngest premier in Canada— 
promised during PEI’s May election 
campaign that he would establish the 
office. 


B.C. forest industry 
protests settlement 


The B.C. lumber industry accused the 
provincial Government of “putting a gun 
to the head of industry” by its direct 
intervention in the strike between the 
industry and the International Wood- 
workers of America. Most of the 10,000 
workers involved in a one-week walkout 
returned to work June 27. 


Premier W. A. C. Bennett and Labour 
Minister Leslie Peterson had urged both 
parties to settle on the terms suggested 
by Mr. Justice Nathan Nemetz, who had 
been appointed mediator in the dispute 
that was threatening to shut down the 
province’s major industry. 


The two-year contract will give the 
workers a general 40-cent-an-hour in- 
crease, 20 cents each year. With fringe 
benefits included, the package is estimat- 
ed to be worth 46 cents an hour, and 
will cost $40,900,000 over the two years. 


The president of Forest Industrial 
Relations Ltd., John M. Billings, said 
that the Government had not given in- 
dustry any alternative but to accept “an 
economically unjustified package.” FIR 
is the bargaining agent for 120 compa- 
nies in the coastal section of the indus- 
try. 

Mr. Billings said that the industry now 
had to overcome the highest forest in- 
dustry wage costs in the world to contin- 
ue to sell B.C. forest products. 


Labour Day Message 


Continued from page 558 


years in firming up manpower policies 
and in broadening our labour standards, 
pension, health and medical programs. 
At this meeting we will be able to ex- 
change ideas and experiences with other 
countries which, while also American, 


differ in their history, resources, and 
social and economic development. 
It is an unfortunate fact that 


Canadians know all too little of many of 
the countries and peoples of our hemi- 
sphere. This meeting will be an oppor- 
tunity for us to demonstrate our desire 
to co-operate with the other nations of 
the Americas in an effort to find solu- 
tions to our common problems. 


I am sure that we will be able to gain 
from this exchange, as we have gained 
before from our long participation in the 
work of the ILO and other international 
organizations. And I hope that once 
again, we will be able to make a useful 
contribution ourselves. 

My best wishes to you all this Labour 
Day. 
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Collective Agreements in Industry—Part | 


Vacation and Holiday Provisions 


Twenty-five main types of provisions, 
contained in 188 collective agreements 
covering bargaining units of 1,000 or 
more employees in all Canadian indus- 
tries except construction and railway 
transport, were the subject of a recent 
study conducted by the Department of 
Labour. The agreements examined cov- 
ered a total of 505,400 employees. 

The findings of this study are being 
published in two successive issues of 
the LaBouUR GAZETTE. The agreement 
provisions dealt with in this issue are 
those regarding paid vacations and paid 
holidays. Tables on these provisions ap- 
pear below. Three tables are also given 
showing the scope of the study by major 
industrial group, by province, and by 
month of expiry of the agreement. 

In the November issue, provisions 
concerning compensation for work on 
paid holidays, shift premiums, call-in 
pay guarantees, compensation for union 
officials engaged in grievance work or in 
the negotiation of collective agreements, 
and paid bereavement leave, will be cov- 
ered. 

Other provisions to be dealt with 
in the November issue will be those 
relating to rest periods, general wage 


adjustment or re-opening, guaranteed 
employment or earnings, notice of 
layoff, training or retraining, contract- 
ing-out, moving expenses and relocation 
allowances, protective clothing or equip- 
ment, length of the probationary period, 
and frequency of paydays. 

Among the main findings regarding 
the provisions covered in the present 
issue were: 

—almost all the agreements, provided for 
paid holidays, eight days a year be- 
ing the commonest provision; 


The accompanying tables, besides 
setting out the findings of the sur- 
vey in connection with the main 
provisions of the agreements, also 
show the number of agreements and 
employees covered by months of 
expiry, by main industrial group, 
and by province. 

During the preparation of the 
study, it was found that, because of 
the number of different ways in 
which a particular working condi- 
tion or employee benefit was dealt 
with from one industry to another, 
it was impossible to give detailed 


Month of Expiry 


—all but 4 per cent of the agreements 
contained some provision concerning 
paid vacations, the most common be- 
ing two weeks after service of one 
year or less, three weeks after 10 
years, four weeks after 20 years, and 
five weeks after 25 years; 


—only 6 per cent of the agreements con- 
tained provision for any form of ex- 
tended vacation, including supplemen- 
tary vacations, pre-retirement vaca- 
tions, and extended vacations in a 
designated year of service. 


information on some of the types of 
provisions examined. 

The study was carried out by 
Ross Charlton, Barry Maloney and 
Daniel Stace under the supervision 
of Félix Quinet, Chief, Collective 
Bargaining Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, Canada De- 
partment of Labour. 

It is pointed out by those who 
conducted the study that the lan- 
guage of the agreements was not 
entirely clear; in such instances, the 
provisions were classified subject to 
the proviso that they may be open 
to other interpretations as well. 

















1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Agree- Employees Agree- Employees Agree- Employees Agree- Employees Agree- Employees 
ments Covered ments Covered ments Covered ments Covered ments Covered 
January...... Le Se TR — — — — — == 2 3,050 2 3,400 
Leto OU EN AY cay constr tconbncente he — — 2 Tea50 y 19,950 3 4,350 3 4,880 
LATCH eases Rea ote ake = — il 3,500 16 47,940 6 7500 —- — 
US DLL Sees okie ee hae. Ape Ste — a i 11,970 5 14,100 7 16,150 6 8,650 
May.. — — 3 4,350 2, 3,500 2 Dei30 — — 
JUNC Ral ee or, es — — 2 6,330 6 34,390 2 3,980 — = 
a aby atak Se es ees oat. ela = — — _- 9 47,120 2 5,000 1 1,210 
AUIS US teed terceriecte es ae ees: — — 1 1,200 7 15) VSO) 3 7,100 -- = 
SED LOMID Chena ee eee re os — 3 11,000 4 4,970 5 11,160 —- — 
Octoberse... 22 ee eRe — = 5 6,770 3 7,600 4 20,750 _ = 
INOven betes ena iS hae -~ — 2 2,530 5 30,040 4 16,150 — — 
IDECEM Doran ee ee ste, 1 1,800 22 55,730 10 17,570 11 31,190 2) 3,000 
EO TATASAG toic: Wa Ants. eee 1 1,800 48 110,930 74 242,330 51 129,200 14 21,140 


eee 
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Paid Vacations 
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Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. q% 
General 
INO DEO VISION seas. conscseetiassanct 7 4 10,240 2 
Provision for one or one and 
a half weeks only~.............. 3 2 6,800 1 
Provision for more than one 
GTS ato eoticopemeco pee ibaa 94 485,730 96 
Other (plan mentioned; no 
CCUAUS peered tate aieeoi tees r0s 1 — 2,630 1 
PT OWA Weert ase ont 188 100 505,400 100 
: 
| 
- Two Weeks 
ING PrOVISION tire hicae ese. yl 7 14 54,320 11 
After: 
lyearror less. Fe: 87 46 295 , 260 58 
Atmonthisme es see 3 2 7,550 2 
DIVERTS ee nese i 9 47,940 9 
Biyearss, Sei Sa 30 16 55,810 11 
ABV CATSU Notre rte entre ered, 2; 1 3,670 
Bey eae OM ees 2D 12 40,850 8 
TOTALS. cae eee tee. 188 100 505,400 100 
Three Weeks 
ING DrOVIsiON.£.t.an meee. 22; 12 69,110 14 
After: 
Li yean ae ees. Sees. 12 6 24,190 5 
DOSY MEANS ig son cnernri coouecceeee a 4 21,880 
SVC ATS bet ce aber rtuars heysisenss DS 5 103,520 21 
UO) SINKER ie ntonogaeeoncdu ee eeree 18 10 35,910 
LOY CATS 7 feexcostenecahetetie est SY) Sil 126,840 25 
ietomlAgyeanSaeeernemnee: eo 8 30,740 6 
AS Ey CATS cate tee cece emcees ru: 17 10 54,940 10 
UO) BSP WER S cz co snare rote 3 1 4,890 1 
Other ee ce. 5 3 33,380 
THONG. Se erent 188 100 505,400 100 


Paid Holidays 
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Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
Four Weeks 
No provision.......... 47 D5 16,420 3 
After: 
ISCOl4asyealseee es 3 1 4,800 1 
OMOmISnyealsencaase te? 12 6 43 ,930 9 
US) GERI) sccosecrose eee eel 5 136,850 I 
TbEtOMLORY CAUS eeeereeeen aan 5 1 4,200 1 
DO Catster: ; 54 31 156,700 31 
DAR TORZS RV Cats eee 10 5) 24,180 5 
DISS SEEMED cotoacecos pee ers Bt OL 22 79,630 16 
Des (0) NW) SEEMS sacceranee sob g0-0er 5) D 10,750 2 
Others s} 2 27,940 5 
TOTAL 188 100 505,400 100 
Five Weeks 
INO PLOVISION 22. .2-..::.--25- 169 91 461,130 92 
After: 
ARV GATS ametn prrret ciara 1 — 2,000 — 
Qdavealsres 12 6 20,760 4 
OM) SHOPS neces wcousteseoctias 1 1,300 —- 
SOlvearsumeeem cnc 5 3 20,210 4 
TOA ee teens conse eae 188 100 505,400 100 
Extended Vacation? 
INO PLOVISION A fend. cjceecceeeneve 176 94 473,770 94 
Provision for some form of 
extended vacation.......... 12 6 31,630 6 
FTO TA Le en ees we seagate 188 100 505,400 100 


*Provisions under which entitlement to time off does not match the 
amount of vacation pay were tabulated on the basis of vacation pay. 


+Includes such provisions as “supplementary vacations, 
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pre- 


retirement vacations,” extended vacations in designated year of service, 


etc. 


Percentages of less than 1.0 are indicated by a dash. 


Major Industrial Group 


ee ee 


By Province 
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Employees Agree- Employees Agree- Employees 
Agreements Covered Industrial Group ments Covered Province ments Covered 
Daysa Year No % No. % 
SOLE ye ° 19,380 Newfoundland........0.... 4 11,200 
Minin pace eee es 11 35,080 Prince Edward Island... _ — 
No provision.. 2 1 3,000 1 ; INGA SCO tae eee erase: 5 10,940 
Rhee Qoeeel2 70,780 14  Manufacturing.......... a4 249,120 New Brunswick.............. I 1,700 
Siw ital epee kare 59 31 172,860 34 Transportation, storage ae go ees S sesh 
Oe ere, 44 24 106,560 21 Pet caminunications 32 103,340 n ario st RE Meet ec ; 
LOR UEtA eee 41 22 106,270 21 INE WAUIWOL OY opcrcsancuarnecscnee 8 13,960 
I etOnl Oreeerece 10 5 22,810 4 Public utility operation... I 18,700 Saskatchewan............ . 5 8,940 
@thers eae 9 5) 23120 aa) NI Deriaeer ete ree tesses 4 6,650 
Trade: thera i 17,950 British Columbia........... 17 61,540 
ToraL...... 188 100 505,400 100 _— Service........... 29 61,830 More than one province 13 52,350 
een en ee ee 
*Includes provisions for extra pay feature and PP OTATE eat 188 505,400 TOTAL ee ene 188 505,400 
holiday pay expressed in percentage terms. ————————————— 
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Industrial Relations Conference 


At Laval University 


PART I 


The Objectives of a Manpower Policy 


Laval University held its 21st annual 
conference on Industrial Relations on 
April 18 and 19 in the Chateau Fron- 
tenac in Quebec City. One important 
matter on the agenda was a discussion of 
the proposed Department of Manpower 
and Immigration as viewed from the 
standpoint of industrial relations. 

A paper by André Raynault, Uni- 
versity of Montreal, presented at the 
Conference, is reproduced below. Other 
papers will appear in subsequent issues 
of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Manpower policies consist on the 
whole of measures aimed at suppressing 
particular or localized shortages of 
workers. There are jobs or positions that 
are not filled owing to a lack of appli- 
cants. There exists an unsatisfied need 
for workers and the purpose of manpow- 
er policies is to find the necessary work- 
ers locally, to import them, or to create 
them (by education or apprenticeship). 
Manpower policies thus concern them- 
selves with adapting the supply to the 
demand. 


It follows then that manpower policies 
do not increase the number of new jobs. 
They can, however, reduce certain 
categories of unemployment because 
there is, by hypothesis, an unsatisfied 
demand for jobs. These policies are 
termed selective or structural in contrast 
to policies of full employment, which are 
often called total policies. As a matter of 
fact, policies aimed at full employment 
are usually (but not always) measures 
applying to the economy as a whole 
without distinction as to sectors, indus- 
tries or regions. The aim of full employ- 
ment policies is to stimulate the demand 
for products and thus to create jobs. 
Since it is believed that this method 
cannot eliminate all unemployment, 
there is still room at the same time for 
selective or special policies. Manpower 
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policies belong to a category of selective 
policies, among others. 

Since manpower policies assume the 
existence of an unsatisfied demand for 
jobs, it is in periods of vigorous econom- 
ic expansion that the role of manpower 
policies becomes most evident. The 
simplest case is that in which workers 
are moved from depressed areas to ex- 
panding areas in order to accelerate pro- 
duction. A second case would be that in 
which an apprenticeship program sup- 
plies workers of a certain trade to busi- 
nesses needing them: either the quantity 
of production or else productivity is 
thereby increased. The role of manpower 
policies is just as clear on the macro-eco- 
nomic level. If total policies of expan- 
sion are applied in order to move from a 
situation in which 10 per cent of the 
labour force is unemployed to a situation 
of full employment, the cost of applying 
these policies will increase as full em- 
ployment is approached. This cost will 
become evident sooner or later in the 
form of increased production costs and 
higher prices. Eventually the cost may 
become prohibitive or infinite when the 
number of unemployed becomes totally 
insensible to new increases in the total 
demand. The role of manpower policies 
is to push back this limit; for example, 
to reduce the unemployment rate from 3 
to 2 per cent when total policies can 
obtain no more than 3 per cent without 
unreasonable expense. An active man- 
power policy, by dealing in one way or 
another with the particular labour short- 
ages which arise, reduces the strain on 
the labour market and forestalls prema- 
ture increases in wages, production costs 
and prices. 


In theory, one might suppose, as cer- 
tain authors have done, that manpower 
policies are an instrument of action re- 
served for periods of total employment, 
once instruments of total intervention 
have done all they possibly can. In prac- 


tice, the proposition might have a certain 
validity during great depressions like that 
of the 1930’s. But in the ordinary course 
of events, a manpower policy takes on 
an almost permanent nature, because of 
long-term modifications that continually 
arise in the conditions of the demand for 
labour and provoke particular labour 
shortages at any point in the economic 
cycle. Thus, for example, in the course 
of the recession suffered in Canada from 
1957 to 1961, certain industries were 
permanently in need of certain categories 
of labour, for instance the medical serv- 
ices and higher education, to mention 
only the most obvious. 

On the other hand, it is just as evident 
that except during periods of full em- 
ployment, recourse to intensive manpow- 
er policies is liable to serve as a substi- 
tute for, rather than a complement to, 
more effective measures. We all know 
with what alacrity and misapprehension 
the unemployment of 1957 to 1961 was 
described as structural unemployment in 
Canada and, in Quebec, as an almost 
secular unemployment which only time 
and an integrated manpower policy 
could hope to cure. Nonetheless in the 
four years from 1961 to 1965, the 
unemployment rate in Quebec fell from 
9 per cent to 5 per cent as an annual 
average and from 7 to 3.4 per cent for 
the summer months. It is easy to decide 
after the fact that it was unnecessary to 
wait for manpower policies to reduce 
this unemployment, which was quite 
simply of a cyclical nature. 

I will return later to this confusion 
between cyclical and structural unem- 
ployment. 

Having established these preliminary 
ideas, we can now approach the essen- 
tial part of our subject. This will be 
divided into two sections. The first sec- 
tion will deal with the mechanics of 
adjustment and balance in the labour 
market. The second, which I hope will 
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follow logically from the first, will set 
out the objectives which any manpower 
policy ought to pursue. 

There are two principal reasons (one 
good and one bad) for explaining the 
operation of the labour market: on the 
one hand, to try to convince a small 
number of people that besides laws and 
regulations, besides unions and closed 
professional associations, something oth- 
er than chaos or chance determines em- 
ployment and labour conditions. This is 
the bad reason. On the other hand, since 
economists have been discussing the the- 
ory of wages and unemployment for 
several centuries, there is abundant 
material for reflection. This is the good 
reason. 

There do exist as a matter of fact very 
precise theoretical rules which govern 
the distribution of workers between the 
different industries and the establishment 
of labour conditions. At the very base of 
the mechanism are the demands of con- 
sumers for products and services, which 
set the quantities to be produced at 
current rates. To produce these products, 
the manufacturer considers the technical 
possibilities and gives himself what is 
known as a function of production, 
which relates the products to the quanti- 
ties of necessary factors such as capital 
in machinery, and the different catego- 
ries of workers. The manufacturer com- 
bines the factors of production in such a 
way as to make the maximum profit, i.e., 
and this is important, in such a way as 
to economize resources in the general 
interest of the community just as much 
as in his own interest. From this combi- 
nation of factors comes a demand for a 
given number of workers, a number 
which realizes a balance between the con- 
tribution that every last worker makes to 
the enterprise and his cost to it. This 
reasoning leads us to a well-known 
proposition, which is that the wage rate 
is a function of the productivity of la- 
bour. To go from the enterprise to in- 
dustry, and from industry to the total 
economy of a region or of a country, we 
add the curves of the enterprises’ de- 
mand for labour and obtain the total 
number of workers who are or could be 
employed at different wage rates. To be 
valid, these additions of particular la- 
bour demands for labour should be re- 
served to periods of full employment. 

As regards supply, we can assume that 
workers are interested in increasing their 
income and that they are looking for 
better-paying jobs. The problem is that 
they are not always able to do so. Still, 


_ they are supposedly mobile enough and 


competent enough to profit from the 
opportunities that exist. When these 
hypotheses are realized, workers move 
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about in direct relation to wage differen- 
tials, with the result that wages have a 
tendency to equalize themselves over the 
long run, at least for similar occupations 
and workers of equal efficiency.* The 
process is quite clear: when one wage is 
higher than another, workers come for- 
ward and the wage goes down, while 
their departure from the original place 
of employment raises the lower wage. 
From the point of view of the public 
interest, a certain equilibrium is estab- 
lished, since competition between em- 
ployers assures a wage rate at least equal 
to the marginal productivity of labour 
while competition between employees- as- 
sures that the wage rate does not exceed 
the marginal productivity of labour. 

The elegance and logic of this pattern 
are remarkable. It is not surprising that 
some have termed this over-all system 
“Magnificent Economics”. 


If we keep in mind that the essential 
conclusion of this employment theory 
consists of the existence of a tendency 
toward the equalization of wages in the 
long run, we can turn to history for 


‘substantiation or at least for several 


illustrations. In my opinion, the fact is 
incontestable. As it happens, an article 
by Tibor Scitovsky has appeared on this 
point just this week.t The author shows 
that the salaries of highly-placed 
officials, in terms of multiples of labour- 
ers’ wages (or their equivalent), has 
fallen from 7 times to 5 times in the 
United States, from 15 times to 5 times 
in France and from 32 times to 16 times 
in the United Kingdom between 1875 
and 1955. This decline in wage differen- 
tials is spectacular. Amidst several other 
observations of this kind, we discover in 
the same article that the incomes of the 
liberal professions, including teachers, 
have all fallen, within the last 20 to 50 
years, in eight different countries, with 
the sole exception of doctors in the 
United States. Going even farther back 
in the past, it is amusing to note the fact 
mentioned by A. Smith in 1774 to the 
effect that teachers in Ancient Greece, 
like Isocrates and Plutarch, charged 
what were then colossal fortunes for 
the courses they gave. A. Smith esti- 
mates that each course (probably of 
several months’ duration) must have cost 
£3,333 6s. 8d. 

Closer to home, it is also established 
that income differentials between occu- 
pations have diminished in the past 30 


* Marshall, A. Principles of Economics. 
D029: 

+ W. Baumol, Economic Dynamics. 

+T. Scitovsky, “An International Com- 
parison of the Trend of Professional Earnings.” 
AER. March 1966, pp. 25-43. 


years, because, it appears, of the 
generalization of education which brings 
about a rise in minimum wages. 

What are we to think now of geo- 
graphic income differentials between 
various countries and areas? This time 
the answer runs from black to white 
depending on the chosen viewpoint in 
time and on the place. While, as I have 
already shown, income differentials in 
Canada have remained constant over the 
last hundred years, in the United States 
on the other hand the tendency towards 
inter-regional equalization of incomes is 
so strong as to amaze all observers. It is 
in the case of underdeveloped countries 
that the most time must be allowed 
before judging results, yet it is often in 
these countries that reformers take the 
shortest view. With or without a com- 
petitive system a continent cannot be 
developed in ten years. 


History, of course, can never demon- 
strate the validity of an economic theory 
and our remarks prove nothing; the most 
we can give is examples that suggest a 
certain probability in the results to which 
the mechanics of market adjustment and 
balance lead. Before we reject entirely 
the conclusions on wages of an econom- 
ic pattern like that which we have de- 
scribed or caricatured, we ought to in- 
quire as well about the realism of the 
hypotheses on which we have been 
working. Rather than proceeding with a 
systematic criticism which is beyond the 
scope of this report, we shall examine 
three of the principal hypotheses: wage 
differentials that persist despite the con- 
clusions of the pattern, unemployment, 
and competition. 


Wage Differentials 


Adam Smith, who seems to be becom- 
ing our favourite author, recognizes 
two categories of reasons for differences 
in wages between different occupations 
and regions: there are reasons arising 
from the basic nature of the jobs and 
there are reasons arising from poorly 
conceived economic policies. We shall 
see that the situation is precisely the 
same today. Let us put the second group 
aside for the moment and examine the 
first. 

Of the five reasons for differentials 
that Smith sees as arising from the na- 
ture of the occupations, four present no 
problem. Wages are different when the 
occupations vary as to the physical con- 
ditions of the work, for example as to 
cleanliness, effect on health, muscular 
exertion required, etc. Wages differ too 
when the occupations demand a more or 
less advanced sense and degree of 
responsibility, and finally when the occu- 
pations do not offer the same guarantees 
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of stability or regularity. These three 
cases are obvious. A fourth reason is 
that of the probability of success. A job 
that involves the risk of failure is more 
highly paid, and the differential becomes 
greater in direct relation to the popula- 
tion’s hostility to risk. Adam Smith’s 
fifth reason consists, of course, in the 
level of qualifications required by the 
positions. Theoretically, a qualified 
worker is more productive than an un- 
qualified worker and commands a higher 
wage. In a balanced situation this wage 
differential will be equal to the cost of 
education, apprenticeship or training 
which the worker has had to undergo to 
become qualified. This is why as early as 
1836 Nassau Senior wrote that this extra 
wage was not, like the basic wage, remu- 
neration for labour but remuneration 
for the capital invested in the worker. 
This extra wage should therefore be as- 
similated to profit. Contemporary econo- 
mists are proposing this same idea today, 
but it is far from being new. 


Actually, it is with this question of 
qualifications that work in this field has 
been concerned for the past ten years, 
and the initial economic pattern is in the 
process of being defined more accurately 
if not transformed in depth. In theoreti- 
cal literature, it was long assumed that 
there was but one labour market and 
that the worker was homogeneous, as the 
expression goes, i.e., a perfect substitute 
for any other worker. The labour market 
then appears as one in which only un- 
skilled or common labour exists. 


As has been suggested by other au- 
thors, like Marshall, to quote but one, 
the labour market can be envisaged in- 
Stead as a sort of fan formed by workers 
on different levels of qualification. Each 
level of qualification can represent a 
distinct factor of production and these 
factors are combined among themselves 
as they are with capital for the purpose 
of production. This statement of the 
problem has the enormous advantage of 
leaving intact the normal methods and 
conclusions of economic reasoning. But 
instead of the labour market, one will 
speak of the market for engineers, for 
which there will be specific curves of 
supply and demand, the market for doc- 
tors, the market for electricians, and so 
forth. 


The liberty that employers have in 
combining the different factors of pro- 
duction among themselves is determined 
by the degree of substitution and reflect- 
ed in the elasticity of the curves of 
demand for each one. To describe this 
form of substitution, sociologists use the 
expressions vertical mobility or occupa- 
tional mobility. Let us suppose that for 
some reason or another doctors become 
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scarcer on the market. First of all, doc- 
tors’ incomes will rise in relation to 
other incomes. We say that the income 
differentials are increasing. Then, to the 
extent that substitution is technically 
possible, the demand for doctors’ serv- 
ices will be reduced in favour of hos- 
pital services, for example, of the serv- 
ices of nurses and even of chiroprac- 
tors. This consumer reaction tends to 
reduce doctors’ incomes to their original 
level or else, and this is the second last 
possibility, the differential will persist 
long enough to attract a greater number 
of candidates into the profession and at 
that point, much later, the excess income 
will disappear. Finally, the very last 
possibility is that, faced with the increase 
in costs, the sick will cease to seek 
treatment. This is what happens in un- 
derdeveloped countries where doctors 
are so few and so expensive that people 
die at age thirty. 

The above reasoning applies to all 
categories of labour and this is how, 
when products and services are taken 
into account, wage differentials, not to 
say simply wages, control the division of 
workers between the different occupa- 
tions and industries. Finally, to the de- 
gree that occupational mobility or substi- 
tution exists, workers and consumers 
react in such a way that the differences 
between wages, while they are absolutely 
indispensable to these adjustments, tend 
to dwindle. Clearly, the public interest 
demands that these mechanisms of the 
market work as efficiently and as power- 
fully as possible. 


What is true of occupational mobility 
is just as true of geographical mobility. 
If we want progressive equalization of 
wages and incomes between different re- 
gions, workers must be allowed to move 
about in relation to available jobs and 
geographic wage differentials. 


To what extent do these hypotheses of 
occupational and geographic mobility 
correspond to reality? Is there so little 
mobility that the mechanisms of the 
market must be rejected? Again, if we 
allow ourselves a reasonable perspective 
in time, the answer to these questions 
can only be favourable to the mech- 
anisms of the market. It is true that 
occupational mobility is better measured 
in generations than in years; it is equally 
undeniable that geographic mobility in- 
volves other costs of an economic and 
social nature, but it is remarkable to 
observe that these mobilities differ from 
one society to another, which leads us to 
believe that we can influence them if we 
wish, especially occupational mobility, as 
the respective experiences of the United 
States and the countries of Europe 
prove. 


As for geographic mobility, who 
would deny its considerable extent, in 
the face of the fantastic movements of 
population witnessed by history. Mi- 
grations between the countries of Europe 
first, followed by migrations from Eu- 
rope to the United States. In Canada 
itself, movements of population have 
been extremely if not excessively numer- 
ous, and when it is considered that a 
million French Canadians have left 
Quebec in the last hundred years, who 
would possibly claim that geographic 
mobility is limited to such an extent as 
to inhibit the workings of the market’s 
mechanisms? Quite the contrary! 


Cyclical and Structural Unemployment 


According to the classic theory of 
employment, the total demand for la- 
bour was always sufficient to absorb the 
entire labour force available. The only 
problem was discovering the appropriate 
wage rate. If unemployment showed up 
in practice, it was because the wage 
rate had not been sufficiently reduced. 
Keynes refuted this interpretation; he 
explained that a general reduction in the 
wage rate reduced the effective demand 
at the same time except under certain 
conditions, with the result that the mech- 
anisms of the market, if left to them- 
selves, could lead to a balance of un- 
deremployment. Inversely, an increase in 
wage rates, instead of reducing employ- 
ment, as was claimed before (with an 
unchanged curve of total demand), can 
lead to higher prices and inflation (with 
the curve of total demand moving to- 
ward the right). This is the reasoning 
that introduced into all the industrialized 
countries the policies of stabilization 
now in general practice. At this point of 
the explanation, our preliminary state- 
ment, to the effect that a policy of 
expansion if continued too long brings 
about higher prices, will no doubt be 
better understood.** 


The unemployment which is explained 
and eliminated in Keynes’ outline is 
known as cyclical unemployment. Just as 
this type of unemployment did not exist 


** The relations which exist between 
wages, unemployment and prices have been 
measured in Canada by S. F. Kaliski, “The 
Relation between Unemployment and the Rate 
of Change of Money Wages in Canada,” Inter- 
national Economic Review, Jan. 1964, p. 1-33. 
Following the equation 

w=3.12—4.14u1+— .039u—.53p, 

we can easily calculate that with an unem- 
ployment rate of 3%, wages increase by 44%, 
that a reduction of 1% in the unemployment 
rate is associated with an increase of .04% in 
wages and that an increase of 1% in prices 
is associated with an increase of 0.53% in 
wages. 
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in the classical pattern, so structural 
unemployment disappears in Keynes’ 
pattern Therefore, to explain its exist- 
ence in actual fact, we must return again 
to the traditional pattern. It is on the 
basis of traditional prescriptions that we 
must also try to eliminate it. Hence 
selective manpower policies to act as 
complements, as we have said, to total 
policies of stabilization. 


However, identification of the various 
unemployed people about the public 
square is quite difficult. Is this man a 
victim of cyclical or of structural unem- 
ployment? Should he be told to adapt to 
automation or to wait for lower taxes? 
The problem of identification has re- 
ceived a great deal of study in recent 
years. It was believed that an examina- 
tion of the unemployed themselves 
would suffice to identify them. Since the 
unemployed were to a large extent the 
young, the uneducated, the sick, the 
crippled or workers from remote areas, 
we were told to regard them as victims 
of structural unemployment on_ the 
grounds that if the unemployment were 
cyclical, these people should have been 
more representative of the total working 
population. This reasoning does not 
stand up. In reality there is every reason 
to believe that unemployment, whether 
cyclical or not, will always affect first the 
youngest, the least educated and the 
sickly. 

To understand this, we must go back 
to the substitutions we have noted. 
Imagine a situation of vigorous expan- 
sion during a period of labour shortage. 
Naturally wages will rise. But another 
effect will appear as well: accelerated 
promotions, for example, vacant posi- 
tions which it will take longer to fill, 
positions that will be filled by less 
competent applicants, a lowering in hir- 
ing standards, a systematic upgrading in 
a word, which will close the range of 
wages.++ Thus the entire wage structure 
is subject to review. No better evidence 
of this process is available than what is 
going on now in Quebec. What we see is 
the direct result of something that began 
around 1961 with the school boards, 
i.e., in a field where on the one hand 
the shortage of qualified personnel was 
particularly acute and where on the 
other public opinion was too sympathetic 
toward education to be able to resist the 
pressures. From teachers and_profes- 
sional people on the school boards, the 
movement passed to the police forces 
and firefighters of the City of Montreal, 
then to nurses, hospital employees and 


++ W. W. Reder, “Wage Structure and 
Structural Unemployment,” Review of Eco- 
nomic Studies, Oct. 1964, pp. 309-332. 
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so on. Today, it has reached to the very 
lowest levels of occupation, with con- 
struction workers. 

Let us imagine now that the strain on 
the labour market begins to let up. The 
wheel will turn in the opposite direction. 
Wage increases will continue at the high- 
er level and reopen the ranges of in- 
comes. This is what the engineers of 
Hydro and the teachers of the S.P.E.Q. 
are seeking this week. And since less 
skilled workers now cost relatively more 
than skilled personnel, employers are go- 
ing to try to get rid of them at the first 
opportunity and if the demand continues 
to fall off, we shall witness a systematic 
downgrading, pushing the labour force 
back down according to the rules of 
seniority, with the end result that we will 
always find the same people unem- 
ployed, the young people who have no 
seniority and the less qualified workers 
who cost relatively more to employ. 

The moral of this story is that we 
cannot use the characteristics or attrib- 
utes of the unemployed to identify their 
unemployment as cyclical or structural. 


Competition 


We shall limit our remarks on compe- 
tition, which is the third hypothesis on 
which the functioning of the labour mar- 
ket is based, to three: 

(a) First of all, competition need not 
be pure and perfect for the market to 
produce satisfactory results. A reason- 
able or practicable competition is 
sufficient and, in our opinion, exists 
already in the labour market. This 
reasonable competition is compatible 
with unions and employers’ associa- 
tions and with other contemporary 
trends toward group organization. 
(b) In the second place, competition 
is a tule of the game. If it is not brisk 
enough it is the responsibility of the 
state to stimulate it. The absence of 
competition, then, is not a valid rea- 
son for rejecting the workings of the 
market. 

(c) Finally, to enlighten those who 

believe that competition is simply the 

blind rule of Fate to which free men 
cannot in all dignity submit, it is ad- 
visable to observe that even if freed 
from the principle of competition, we 
can in no way free ourselves from the 
obligation to husband our rare Tre- 
sources and to apportion them in the 
most efficient manner if our main aim 
is the highest standard of living. If we 
do not permit competition to achieve 
this efficient distribution, then the 


state must do it in the same way. The 
invisible hand will become visible, but 
it will not necessarily weigh any the 
lighter on the citizen. 


Objectives of Manpower Policy 


The essential portion of our analysis is 
now completed. We must still draw our 
conclusions as to the objectives of man- 
power policies. If we keep in mind the 
preceding discussions, there is no need 
for us to dwell at length on the role of 
occupational and geographic mobility in 
balancing the labour market. This in- 
dicates the importance that we attach to 
manpower policies whose general object 
is precisely to bring about a greater 
mobility. Nonetheless, it is appropriate 
to expand somewhat on our ideas. 
Therefore we shall state more explicitly 
that the objectives of manpower policies 
are as follows: 


(a) to eliminate legalized monopolies; 


(b) to allow wages and productivity 
to regulate the labour market; 


(c) to establish basic wages in the 
public field by reference to private 
enterprise and to adjust wage differen- 
tials according to the actual cost of 
investment in qualifications; 


(d) to educate and train the labour 
force so as to equalize chances for 
success in entering the market; and 


(e) finally, to supply all necessary 
technical information, including em- 
ployment forecasts. 


(a) Eliminate Legalized Monopolies 


At the beginning of this report, we put 
Adam Smith to one side for the mo- 
ment. It is now time to return to him. 
Adam Smith said as a matter of fact that 
a part of the existing inequalities of 
income was due to the very interventions 
of the state. He mentioned two principal 
sources of injustice: the monopolies of 
professional associations and the Poor 
Laws, the notorious corn laws which 
bound the worker to the same communi- 
ty for life. The corn laws have long since 
disappeared in England, but not the pro- 
fessional associations. These associations 
appear and reappear continually; they 
may change superficially to suit the fash- 
ion of the times but the ends they pursue 
remain the same: to raise wages to un- 
due levels by restricting their member- 
ship. They restrict the number of mem- 
bers by having exclusive privileges of 
exercising certain functions; by imposing 
entrance examinations (chosen and 
marked by the members), by recourse to 
the closed-shop formula, by imposing 
systems of apprenticeship (run by the 
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members); by inconceivable restrictions 
on immigrants and on their documents 
of qualification, or even on workers 
from other areas or districts of the same 
country or of the same province. This is 
what we mean by legalized monopolies, 
or monopolies created and maintained 
by the state. One important aim of man- 
power policies should be the elimination 
of these artificial barriers between trades 
and professions. 


(b) The Regulating Forces: Productivity 
and Wages 


In the production market, supply and 
demand can be balanced either by varia- 
tions in price or, if prices are fixed, by 
variations in production. In the labour 
market, adjustments in quantity are not 
possible within short periods. If the de- 
mand for steel goes down, we can pro- 
duce a ton less of steel, but if the 
demand for labour goes down, the work- 
ers stay on the job. It is therefore essen- 
tial that wage rates be different and 
flexible in different occupations, indus- 
tries or areas if we want these adapta- 
tions made rapidly and efficiently. Thus 
in our opinion wage controls are harm- 
ful, whether in the form of minimum 
wages or legal extension of collective 
agreements. Just as wages are based on 
productivity in any economic system, be 
it American or Soviet, productivity must 
be allowed to regulate and control 
wages, otherwise, production becomes 
unsaleable and unemployment results. It 
follows that the very idea of equal wages 
is a demagogic notion without economic 
foundation. Wage equality in Quebec 
with the workers of Toronto, Vancouver, 
New York or Detroit would be total 
insurance against the economic expansion 
of the province and against the very 
workers it is meant to protect. The same 
thing applies to wage equality in the 
same city or area when it is extended 
beyond industry. 


(c) Wages in the Public Field 


Productivity in the public service is 
sometimes very difficult to measure. 
Because of the importance of this field, 
however, it stands to reason that we 
must rely on objective criteria (and 
negotiating power is not an objective 
criterion in the public field) in order to 
determine wages. To do this, we can 
establish wages in relation to those paid 
by private enterprise, occupation by oc- 
cupation up and down the ladder. 
Another method is to fix a basic wage 
comparable to that offered by private 
enterprise, then to fix the levels of 
qualification according to the actual 
costs of investment in these qualifica- 
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tions. As a matter of fact, although over 
a short period wage differentials reflect 
more the particular shortages and sur- 
pluses of labour, in the long run they 
arrange themselves or tend to do so 
according to the different costs of 
qualifications. Such a wage scale would 
be normative in a way and would offer 
the advantage of encouraging an 
equalization of returns between material 
capital and human capital. Such a 
suggestion would have the effect, if I am 
not mistaken, of increasing wage differ- 
entials which are now far too small. 


(d) Education and Training 


Education is an essential condition of 
occupational mobility and productivity. 
It can never be stated too often that the 
No. 1 priority for Quebec’s economic 
development is education, and education 
in all its forms and for everyone— 
children and adults, men and women. 
An adequate manpower policy helps 
define the needs which the educational 
system must satisfy. Education is not 
useful only in itself. From the point of 
view of this report, education is also a 
means of making the mechanisms of the 
market work well, a means that allows 
the diffusion and generalization of the 
fruits of economic progress to the whole 
population rather than reserving it for a 
privileged elite. 


(e) Information and Forecasts 


One last condition essential to the 
correct workings of the labour market is 
information. This task, which is easy to 
accomplish and which is obviously the 
responsibility of the state, if only for the 
sake of objectivity, seems to be the last 
to which the government services are 
willing to devote themselves. Even in the 
middle of the twentieth century, while 
we are counting General de Gaulle’s 
daily sneezes, we still have no idea where, 
when or how many workers are needed. 
In the era of electric computers, we 
are still forced to declare our needs 
in the classified ads of our newspapers, 
as I imagine people have been doing 
since the invention of printing. 

A manpower policy must begin with 
information, and if it takes ten years to 
set up an efficient information service, 
we would spend ten years doing nothing 
else. This would be the greatest service 
that Quebec could offer humanity. 

Let me close by saying that an ade- 
quate information service does not deal 
primarily with facts that are ten years 
old, but with predictions for the next ten 
years. After all, it is the future that 
controls the decisions of the present, not 
the past. 


Personnel Association 
plans 1966-67 seminars 


To help companies plan a manage- 
ment development program for 1967, 
the Personnel Association of Toronto 
has released a seminar planning chart 
announcing the complete 1966-67 pro- 
gram. The seminars begin October 5, 
1966 and end May 26, 1967. 

Here are some of the highlights: 
—labour relations—October 19, 20 and 

21 for senior labour relations people 

who are responsible for negotiating 

and administering union agreements; 
—collective bargaining—February 15, 16 
and 17, 1967 for personnel and line 
management people who wish to devel- 
op skill in negotiating and administer- 
ing a collective bargaining agreement; 
—management manpower planning— 

May 24, 25 and 26, 1967 for 
senior people, presenting an _ in- 
tegrated approach to managerial 
team development; discussion will in- 
clude co-ordinating manpower plan- 
ning with company objectives, position 
structuring, assessment of present 
managers, identification, training and 
recruitment of present and future 
manpower needs. 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the Personnel Association 
of Toronto, Inc., 170 Bloor Street West, 
Suite 204, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Wage increase for 
ILGWU workers 


About 3,000 unionized dress and 
sportswear workers have gained a 20-per- 
cent wage increase under an agreement 
negotiated between the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
the Toronto Dress and _ Sportswear 
Manufacturers’ Guild. 

The agreement, which will run for 
three years, calls for an immediate in- 
crease of 10 per cent, and two additional 
increases of 5 per cent each on August 
1, 1967 and August 1, 1968. Cutters 
will receive an hourly increase of approx- 
imately 60 cents. 

One of the most important provisions 
in the agreement was the guarantee 
against loss of jobs or a reduction in 
earnings due to automation. The Guild 
agreed to discuss any changes with the 
union before introducing them. 

Other contract provisions include: 

—an additional paid statutory holiday 
up to seven days; 

—improved severance pay if an em- 
ployer goes out of business; and 

—higher minimum wage scales for all 
crafts. 
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Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board 


50th Anniversary Year Most Active Yet 


The need for modern management 
techniques came into sharp focus at the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in 1965, the Board’s 50th anniver- 
sary year and the most active year in its 
history. The number of new claims 
reached 1,500 daily. 


In expectation of this increasing pres- 
sure of work, re-organization had al- 
ready begun. Use of electronic data 
processing equipment was extended, de- 
partments were re-organized and the ad- 
ministrative structure streamlined. A new 
appeal system was instituted to ensure 
that decisions under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act would always be 
made with “Justice and Humanity,” to 
quote Sir William Meredith, the father of 
workmen’s compensation in Canada 
(L.G. Feb;-1965, p. 124). 


In the past 50 years, Ontario has 
grown from a largely agricultural society 
to an industrial giant. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has had to extend 
its services continually in order to meet 
the demands that go with industrial and 
economic growth. 

In 1950, when only 164,000 claims 
were reported, the organization of the 
Board was redesigned to handle 300,000 
claims a year. In 1964, this number was 
exceeded, and it has continued to grow. 


The modern “team structure” of or- 
ganization was adopted by the Board in 
order to delegate authority and pinpoint 
responsibility. In this way it became 
possible to have responsible decisions 
made at various levels of authority. A 
system of responsible management pro- 
vided direction at each level of authority 
so that planned work objectives were 
met. 

Late in 1964, the Premier of Ontario, 
Hon. John P. Robarts, Q.C., announced 
the appointment of B. J. Legge, Q.C., as 
Chairman of the Board. 


1965 Activities 


Last year, an increase of more than a 
billion dollars in the payroll on which 
assessments are based brought the total 
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assessment base to almost seven-and-a- 
half billion dollars. More firms were 
covered under the Act and more benefits 
awarded than ever before. 


During 1965 there were 359,353 inci- 
dents reported as work injuries, and 
$82,130,835 in benefits awarded for 
medical aid, compensation and pensions. 
This compares with 318,331 incidents 
and $69,873,902 awarded in 1964. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1966 indicate that 
awards will top $100,000,000. 

The Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board’s Hospital and Rehabilitation 
Centre, the largest and most comprehen- 
sive industrial rehabilitation centre on 
the continent, last year treated 4,323 
injured workmen. The medical and pro- 
fessional treatment staff at the Centre 
was brought up to full strength in 1965 
despite the acute shortage of such per- 
sonnel in Canada. 


Despite soaring costs throughout the 
Canadian economy, the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board con- 
tinued to reduce administrative costs in 
relation to awards for injured workmen 
and accident prevention expenditures. 
The Board’s administration costs in 1965 
amounted to only 6.5 cents of each 
dollar provided by the employers of 
Ontario (this is second to none in cost 
efficiency in compensation administra- 
tion); 89.9 cents went toward awards for 
injured workmen, and 3.6 cents for acci- 
dent prevention. Comparable costs for 
1964 were 6.9 cents for administration, 
89.6 cents for injured workmen, and 3e5 
cents for accident prevention. 

Of the patients discharged from the 
WCB Hospital, 63 per cent were availa- 
ble for immediate employment. Of these, 
better than one third returned to their 
former employment, and almost 40 per 
cent returned to a modified form of 
former employment. In the previous 
year, 41 per cent of those discharged 
went back to their former jobs immedi- 
ately, and only 26 per cent went to 
modified former employment. Four per 
cent of the rest who were discharged in 


1965 as available for employment went 
to new jobs. 

A significant fact is the indication in 
these figures of increased willingness on 
the part of employers to accept injured 
workmen back at an earlier stage than in 
previous years with modified employ- 
ment. This is important in the rehabilita- 
tion of injured workmen for both psy- 
chological and physical reasons. 


New Appeal Structure 


“Fundamental to the Board is this 
concept: Every claim that has true merit 
must be granted. Every question or 
doubt in any adverse decision must be 
given the most thorough and critical 
examination possible, and reasonable 
doubts will be resolved in favour of the 
injured workman,” said Mr. Legge in 
describing the operating philosophy of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Changes were made in the appeal 
structure last year to ensure that the 
rights of the injured workman would be 
given every possible protection. Al- 
though the Board’s system had always 
provided just decisions and reasonable 
opportunity for appeal, the increasing 
volume of claims made expanded facili- 
ties necessary to deal with appeals quickly 
while maintaining the imperative 
“Justice and Humanity.” 

“In 1915 the Board members per- 
sonally dealt with all claims, but in 1965 
no Board could deal with 360,000 claims 
personally,” said Mr. Legge. “The Board 
has provided a fair, impartial, expert and 
sympathetic system to guarantee each 
workman his just rights under the Act.” 

Among the weaknesses that were be- 
coming evident in the pressures on the 
system were these: The claimant was not 
always aware of his right to appeal an 
adverse decision to a higher level of 
authority, and he often was not aware of 
the evidence on which an adverse deci- 
sion had been made. The new system is 
now fully set forth for all to know. The 
Board members are the final appeal, and 
they hear cases independently without 
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rehabilitation program of the WCB Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre. 


any previous involvement in directing 
the outcome of the case. 

The WCB established its new appeal 
structure in 1965 to ensure that every 
adverse decision among the mounting 
volume of claims receives the most care- 
ful consideration possible. In the first 10 
months of the new system, more than 
twice as many appeals were given expert 
and detailed consideration as in 1964, 
when the old Review Board operated, 
and twice as many decisions were altered 
in the applicant’s favor. 

Everyone whose claim has been reject- 
ed must be made aware of his right to 
appeal. This is particularly important in 
the case of an injured workman who 
is not a member of a union, which would 
automatically provide advice and direc- 
tion. 

Everyone should be made aware of 
the facts behind the decision so that he 
can focus his efforts on the specific case 
he must make. The Board makes every 
effort to assist the workman. 

On request by the person wishing to 
lodge an appeal, the Board will provide 
an adviser who will work independently 
to assist the workman in the preparation 
and submission of his appeal. In order to 
preserve impartiality, no person who has 
been a party to an adverse decision can 
sit on a review of that decision. 

Each level of authority should make 
decisions independently and on all the 
evidence. The senior levels of appeal 
must avoid prior involvement of any 
kind in order to maintain a completely 
impartial outlook when the claim comes 
before them on appeal. 

To accomplish these aims the Review 
Board was changed to the Review 
Committee, and an additional level of 
appeal, the Appeal Tribunal, was estab- 
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lished. The final arbiter is, as the Act 
requires, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board itself. 


The Review Committee 


The first level of appeal, the seven- 
member Review Committee, consists of 
medical, claims and assessment special- 
ists. They review all evidence on file, 
along with additional information that 
may be supplied by the applicant in 
correspondence. They make further in- 
quiry if necessary to obtain all pertinent 
information, and make their decision 
after studying all these facts. 


Appeal Tribunal 


The applicant is informed in writing 
of the Review Committee’s decision and, 
if it is adverse, he is also advised of the 
reasons and of his right to appeal to the 
Appeal Tribunal. 


The Appeal Tribunal has four mem- 
bers—a lawyer, a doctor, a senior claims 
officer as chief of the tribunal, and 
another as secretary and vice-chief. The 
Tribunal’s only responsibility is to hold 
hearings in every appeal from the Re- 
view Committee’s decision. Hearings are 
held in Toronto or at the various cities 
and towns throughout the province, de- 
pending on mutual convenience. 


A summary of the evidence on which 
the previous decision was based is avail- 
able to the applicant. He may conduct 
his own case, or he may be represented 
by a solicitor, a Member of the provincial 
Legislature or federal Parliament, a un- 
ion representative, or a friend. He may 
tell his own story and call witnesses to 
assist him. 


The procedure is entirely informal. 
The adversary system is not followed in 





that cross-examination of witnesses by 
the parties is not permitted, although an 
interested party is entitled to submit evi- 
dence on any issue and the Tribunal 
may question witnesses as required. 

All evidence is recorded by a short- 
hand reporter and is available for future 
use. The applicant is again advised in 
writing of the Tribunal’s decision, and 
the reasons for it. 


Appeals to the Board 


An adverse decision may be appealed 
to the Board, which holds hearings in 
much the same manner as the Tribunal. 
All Board hearings are in Toronto. The 
decisions of the Board are final, as pro- 
vided by the Act, and are rendered “upon 
the real merits and justice of the case.” 

In 1965, only 15,289 claims out of the 
total of 360,000 were rejected by the 
Claims Department. Of these, 2,350 
were appealed to the Review Committee, 
and the original decision was altered in 
474 cases. 

Of the remainder, the: Appeal 
Tribunal heard 215 appeals and altered 
the decision in 113 cases. In some of 
these, the alteration was an extension of 
the entitlement previously granted by the 
Review Committee. 

Sixty-three of the Tribunal hearings 
were held outside Toronto. At 65 hear- 
ings the applicant was represented by 
legal counsel, at 73 by union representa- 
tives, and at 28 by Members of the 
provincial Legislature or federal Par- 
liament. In 21 cases some other respon- 
sible person assisted, and in 28 the appli- 
cant conducted his own appeal. 


Safety Education 


Another feature of the reorganization 
was a new Department of Safety Edu- 
cation, set up on the recommendation of 
the Labour Safety Council and with 
terms of reference established by Hon. 
H. L. Rowntree, Q.C., Minister of La- 
bour. Appointed as Director of Safety 
Education was J. W. P. Draper, P. Eng. 

The new department will co-ordinate 
and develop the educational activities of 
the province’s seven safety associations 
formed by the Board under Section 117 
of the Act. The Director will maintain 
liaison with the Executive Director of 
the Labour Safety Council and the 
Director of Safety and Technical Services 
of the Department of Labour. 

It was in 1911 that Sir William Mere- 
dith, then Chief Justice for Ontario, pro- 
duced an interim report on “Laws Re- 
lating to the Liability of Employers.” In 
it he said: “For reasons both humani- 
tarian and economic, the prevention of 
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Changes in 1966 in Provincial 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


In 1966, changes involving increased 
benefits were made in the workmen’s 


compensation laws of Manitoba, Nova 


Scotia and Prince Edward Island. The 
Newfoundland Act was also amended to 
make minor administrative changes. 


Disability Benefits 


In Nova Scotia, the ceiling on annual 


earnings for compensation and assess- 


ment purposes was raised from $4,200 
to $5,000. The amendment was effective 
for claims purposes from May 1, 1966 
and for assessment purposes from 
January 1, 1966. The limits placed on 
annual earnings under the provincial 
Acts are now $5,000 in five provinces, 
$5,600 in one, $6,000 in three others, 
and $6,600 in one. 


Minimum payments of compensation 
for temporary total disability and perma- 
nent total disability were increased, the 
former from $20 to $30 a week, or 
average earnings, if less, and the latter 
from $110 to $125 a month. The in- 
crease in the minimum award for perma- 
nent total disability was made applicable 
from July 1, 1966 to both existing and 
new pensions. 

The Nova Scotia Legislature also set 
higher minimum average earnings for 
purposes of calculating permanent par- 
tial disability awards. The Act was 
amended to state that average earnings 
for purposes of computing the compen- 
sation payable for permanent partial 
disability—where disability has been de- 
termined by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board to be 15 per cent or more 
of the workman’s earning capacity—are 
to be deemed to be not less than $160 a 
month. Under the previous provision, in 
cases where disability was 25 per cent 
or more, average earnings for purposes 
of calculating permanent partial dis- 
ability awards were to be deemed to be 
not less than $18.75 a week. This 
amendment was also made applicable 
from July 1, 1966 to existing as well as 
future pensions. 

As a result of an amendment in 
Manitoba, benefits payable to a workman 
suffering from a recurrence of a disabili- 
ty caused by an earlier compensable ac- 
cident are to be based on his current 
earnings if they are higher than his aver- 
age earnings at the time of the original 
injury. 
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The new provision states that, if the 
workman is not receiving a permanent 
disability pension for the original injury, 
disability benefits for its recurrence are 
to be based on his average earnings at 
the time of recurrence. 

If the workman is receiving a perma- 
nent disability pension, the additional 
benefits payable are to be based on the 
percentage of disability not covered by 
the pension, and are to be calculated on 
the basis of his average earnings at the 
time of recurrence, and according to the 
current scale of benefits. 

The amendment provides further that, 
if at the time of the recurrence the 
workman is in the employment of an 
employer in a class different from the 
class to which his employer at the time 
of the original injury belonged, the 
Board is to allocate the costs of the 
recurrent disability in a manner it con- 
siders equitable in the circumstances. 


Death Benefits 


The monthly pension to a widow or 
invalid widower was increased from $65 
to $75 in Prince Edward Island, and 
from $75 to $100 in Manitoba. In 
Manitoba, the same increase was author- 
ized in the allowance payable to a 
wholly dependent mother of a deceased 
workman. 

In line with the increase in the wid- 
ow’s pension, appropriate changes were 
made in the clause providing that total 
compensation to dependants in fatal 
cases may not exceed 75 per cent of the 
workman’s average monthly earnings, 
subject to the payment of certain mini- 
mum amounts to consort and children. 
The minimum amounts now payable are 
$100 to a widow or invalid widower, 
$135 to a widow or invalid widower 
and one child, and $170 to a widow or 
invalid widower and two or more chil- 
dren. 

A definition of “child” was inserted in 
the Manitoba Act, thereby making it 
possible to pay benefits to illegitimate 
children and children dependent on a 
workman, even though they are not his 
formal wards. “Child” is defined, as in 
the Alberta Act, to include a child of 
a child, and the child of a husband or 
wife by a former marriage, and an il- 
legitimate child, as well as any other 


child to whom the workman stood in loco 
parentis. 

The increased benefits to dependants 
in Manitoba were made applicable to all 
such persons in receipt of compensation 
on April 27, 1966 irrespective of the 
date of the accident. 


Medical Aid 


The “helplessness allowance” provided 
for in Nova Scotia in 1961, and payable 
at the discretion of the Board if a work- 
man requires attendance because of per- 
manent total disability, was increased 
from not more than $20 to not more 
than $40 a month. 


Accidents Outside the Province 


The Manitoba Act was amended to 
provide for payment of compensation 
for accidents occurring outside the prov- 
ince to workmen resident in Manitoba, 
and employed in connection with the 
operation of a vehicle engaged in inter- 
provincial trucking or bus transportation. 
The Act stipulates that compensation 
may be paid in such circumstances, if 
the workman elects to claim under the 
Manitoba Act. 

The Manitoba Board was authorized 
to enter into an agreement with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of any 
other province or territory of Canada to 
avoid duplication of assessments on em- 
ployers, and to provide for the payment 
of compensation to workmen for injury 
sustained while engaged in extra-provin- 
cial employment covered by the Act 
(employment in connection with the op- 
eration of a ship, railway, aircraft, truck 
or bus, and employment of members of 
a fire brigade or other municipal em- 
ployees whose services must be performed 
both inside and outside the province). 


Other Provisions 


In Manitoba, the provision enabling 
the Board to divert compensation paya- 
ble to a workman who is not supporting 
his wife and children to the wife or 
children was amended to give the Board 
further authority to divert the compensa- 
tion in whole or in part to the munici- 
pality that is partially or wholly support- 
ing the wife or family of the workman. 

An amendment to the Newfoundland 
Act provided for the compulsory retire- 
ment of Board members at the age of 65 
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Second Quarter, 1966 


Employment Fatalities in Canada 


The Department of Labour has re- 
ceived reports on 228 employment fatali- 
ties that occurred in Canada during the 
second quarter of 1966. During the 
previous quarter, 255 fatalities were re- 
corded. This is 40 more than the previ- 
ously published total of 215 (L.G., Aug., 
p. 446). In the second quarter of last 
year, 287 fatalities were recorded—67 
more than the preliminary figure of 220 
(LxG;, Oct, 1965p. 915): 

Employment fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter under review were 
distributed in age groups as shown in 
Table 1 (figures for women in paren- 
theses). 

Analysis of this table shows that men 
who comprised 69.9 per cent and wo- 
men 30.1 per cent of the total workers 
employed were responsible for 98.7 and 
1.3 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. 

The 45-64 age group, which com- 
prised 21.9 per cent for men and 8.2 per 


cent for women of the total workers 
employed, was responsible for 28.5 and 
1.3 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. 

Men in the age groups 14-19, 20-24, 
25-44, and over 65, who comprised 5.2, 
8.3, 32.0 and 2.5 per cent of the total 
workers employed, were responsible for 
8.3, 10.1, 47.8 and 4.0 per cent of the 
total number of fatalities. Women com- 
prised 4.2, 5.5, 11.5 and 0.7 per cent of 
the total workers employed in these age 
groups, but no fatalities for women were 
recorded. 

Employment fatalities that occurred in 
the second quarter of 1966 were dis- 
tributed in the main occupational group- 
ings as shown in Table 2 (figures for 
women in parentheses). 

A rough analytical summary of the 
main occupational groupings shows that 
men in the manual occupation and the 
white collar and service occupations, 
who comprised 31.8 and 28.8 per cent 


of the total workers employed, were re- 
sponsible for 62.7 and 11.9 per cent of 
the total number of fatalities, while wo- 
men in the same occupations comprised 
4.2 and 24.8 per cent of the total work- 
ers employed, and were responsible for 
0.4 and 0.9 per cent respectively of the 
total number of fatalities. 


In the primary industry occupations, 
comprising 10.4 per cent of the total 
workers employed, of which 9.3 were 
men and 1.1 were women, men were 
responsible for 24.1 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities, and there were no 
fatalities recorded for women. 

Three industry divisions accounted for 
61.4 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* These were: construction, 
23.2 per cent; transportation, 21.1 per 
cent; and manufacturing, 17.1 per cent. 
The remaining 38.6 per cent were dis- 
tributed in other industry divisions in 


* See Table H-1, p. 628. 














Table 1 
Per Cent Workers Per Cent 

Age of Grand Employed of Grand 

Group Fatalities Total (000) Total 
14-19...... 19 (—) 8.3 (—) 3753015) SPA (Ch) 
20-24........ 23 (-) 10.1 (—) 594 (390) Oem ORO)) 
25-44... 109 (—) 47.8 (—) 2,281 (821) 3270 8Cl Ie) 
45—64........ 65 (3) 28.5 (1.3) 1,560 (589) ZlpON(S22)) 
G5-b ne 9 (-) 4.0 (-) 178 (47) DORs) 
MOcA ee 225 (3) 98.7 (1.3) 4,988 (2,148) 69.9 (30.1) 
GRAND 

TOTAL... 228 100.0 WME 100.0 
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The employment fatalities covered in this review involved 
persons gainfully employed, and occurred during the course 
of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 
resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch from reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to sup- 
plement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
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Table 2 
ee ee ee 
Main Per Cent Workers Per Cent 
Occupational of Grand Employed of Grand 
Grouping Fatalities Total (000) Total 


a eS el ee 





Primary 

Industries..... 33> (—) 24.1 (-) 664 (78) Sasa (et) 
Manual........ 143 (1) 62.7 (0.4) 2,267 (302) 31787 (422) 
White 

Collar and 

NELVICC ae Dim) 11.9 (0.9) 2,057 (1,768) 28.8 (24.8) 
FLOTAT Sees 225 (3) 98.7 (1.3) 4,988 (2,148) 69.9 (30.1) 
GRAND 

OTAT ee 228 100.0 UNS 100.0 
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trapping, and certain of the service groups, is not as com- 
plete as it is in industries covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of information in press 
reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the period under 
review is usually greater than indicated in the article and 
tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time for 
inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics 
are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 
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this order: mining, 10.5; forestry, LO: 
public administration, 3.1; agriculture, 
5.3; service, 5.7; trade, 2.6; and fishing, 
7.3 per cent. 

An examination of cross-classifications 
of industry divisions to pinpoint the 
main concentrations of fatalities by oc- 
cupations shows that 75.8 per cent of 
the total fatalities that occurred to crafts- 
men, production process and related 
workers were in construction—43.9 per 
cent, and in manufacturing—31.9 per 
cent. Similarly, 78.9 per cent of the total 
' fatalities that occurred among transpor- 
tation and communication workers were 
in transportation, communication and 
other utilities. 


Two accident-type categories ac- 
counted for 51.4 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities. These were: falls 
and slips, 26.0 per cent; and struck by 
_ different objects, 25.4 per cent. The re- 
maining 48.6 per cent were distributed 
in other accident type categories in the 
following order: collisions, derailments, 
| wrecks, etc., 18.0 per cent; caught in, on 
- or between, 12.3 per cent; electric cur- 
| rent, 6.1 per cent; inhalations, absorp- 
tions, and industrial diseases, 4.0 per 
cent; conflagrations, temperature ex- 
— tremes and explosions, 3.0 per cent, over- 
exertions, 2.6 per cent; miscellaneous 
accidents, 2.2 per cent; and striking 
against or stepping on objects, 0.4 per 
cent. 

An analysis of cross-classifications of 
the main accident type categories by 
industry shows that 67.7 per cent of the 
fatalities that were in the category falls 
and slips (from buildings, ladders, scaf- 
folds, etc., to different levels, such as 
excavations, harbours and sea) occurred 
in construction—30.5 per cent, trans- 
portation—20.3 per cent, and manu- 
facturing—16.9 per cent. Similarly, 
51.7 per cent of the fatalities in the 
category of being struck (by such ob- 
jects as falling trees or limbs, landslides 
or cave-ins, automobiles or trucks, trains 
or other railway vehicles, objects being 
hoisted or conveyed, and objects falling 
in mines or quarries) occurred in 
construction—27.6 per cent; and in 
forestry—24.1 per cent. 

Finally, 39.0 per cent of the fatalities 
in the category collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc. (that involved automobiles, 
trucks, aircraft, railway trains, water- 
craft, tractors, and loadmobiles) oc- 
curred in the transportation industry. 

The same analysis shows that 61.2 per 
cent of fatalities in construction were 
falls or slips or being struck by different 
objects: 60.9 per cent of fatalities in 


+ See Table H-2, p. 628. 
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forestry were the result of being struck 
by different objects; and 58.3 per cent of 
fatalities in transportation were collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc., or falls and 
slips. 

During the quarter under review, 
there were two multi-fatality accidents 
that brought death to seven workmen. In 
one, four employees of a logging compa- 
ny died when a light amphibious aircraft 
crashed near Port Barry, B.C. In the 
other accident, three construction work- 
ers were killed after a gravel-and-earth 
wall collapsed on them in an excavation 
site in Montreal. 





Changes in 1966 


Continued from page 573 

instead of 70, except where the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council directs 
otherwise. Provision was also made for 
the designation of the vice-chairman of 
the Board by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Previously, the Act stated that 
the vice-chairman was to be elected by 
the commissioners from their number. 
These amendments are to go into force 
on proclamation. 





Mines Minister 
addresses engineers 


A conflict between the point of view 
of salaried engineers, who are “generally 
in favour of unions, collective agree- 
ments, and some are even in favour of 
strike action,” and the consulting engi- 
neers who “wish to tighten internal disci- 
pline and protect the professional ‘image’ 
of the corporation,” was referred to by 
Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin, Minister of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, in an address to 
a recent meeting of La Corporation des 
Ingénieurs de Québec. 

The Minister urged the corporation to 
be ready to accept change. He said that 
associations, like governments, “suffer 
setbacks from the changes that affect 
society—economic, social, political and 
intellectual changes.” There were people 
who were “categorically opposed to 
change, when, on the contrary, even if 
the change goes against the established 
order of things, they should accept it 
and take advantage of it. 

“Prom the psychological point of 
view,” he said, “the population is divided 
into two categories: those who wish for, 
or accept change, and those who do not. 
Please be in the first group.” 


Compensation Board 
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accidents should be a prime considera- 
tion in any scheme of workmen’s com- 
pensation, and no system will be satis- 
factory which will not tend to produce 
the maximum of effort and result in 
conserving the life, health and industrial 
efficiency of the workman.” 

This consideration is even more vital 
today, when so many more men are 
exposed to such a vast complexity of 
industrial hazards. Safety has always 
been of major importance to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, and 
the new department is another step in 
the program to protect the workman. 
Three and one-half million dollars an- 
nually is expended on behalf of the 
safety associations. 

The Safety Education Department has 
six main functions. One is to develop a 
central statistical service relating to acci- 
dent trends and frequencies for all agen- 
cies in the industrial safety field. 
Another is to review and co-ordinate the 
programs of the safety associations to 
eliminate duplication and expand cover- 
age. Still another is the allocation of 
funds and supervision of safety program 
budgets. 

Development of new programs is a 
responsibility of the department, par- 
ticularly in areas outside the individual 
concern of any one association. 
Proposals for research programs for this 
have been submitted by the associations. 
The co-ordination and interchange of 
ideas, promotional material and even 
technical personnel between the associa- 
tions is being promoted with a view to 
increasing effectiveness and reducing 
costs. 

It is the Board’s intention to under- 
take all those tasks that do not have a 
direct bearing on the primary function 
of the associations in safety education 
and accident prevention. 


A First for Ontario 


Ontario is the first province in Canada 
to provide compulsory coverage within 
the farming industry. By amendment to 
the Act, the restriction against farm cov- 
erage was removed on July 1, 1965, and 
from January 1 of this year Ontario's 
farm workers received the same protec- 
tion and benefits provided to all other 
workers in the province. Workmen of 
possibly 50,000 farming establishments 
are affected. 

Personal coverage is provided to farm 
employers on their request, just as em- 
ployers, partners or executive officers of 
a limited company may be covered by 
application. 
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International Association of Personnel 


in Employment Security—S3rd Convention 


Self-examination in the light of cur- 
rent social and economic problems was 
the underlying theme of the 53rd An- 
nual Conference of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security. About 1,800 delegates and 
guests attended the four-day convention 
on “the manpower revolution and the 
role of the employment service within 


the revolution” held in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., July 5-8. 
James M. Carter of Montgomery, 


Alabama, Chief Administrative Analyst 
for the Alabama Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, became the 53rd _presi- 
dent of IAPES. The new executive board 
for 1966-67, in a short organizational 
meeting after the annual convention ad- 
journed, accepted an invitation from the 
Quebec chapter to hold its fall meeting 
in Montreal during the week of Sep- 
tember 5. 


The keynote speaker at the conven- 
tion was John F. Henning, Under 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Labor, 
who said that “unemployment is our 
most visible evidence of failure to bring 
our Manpower resources into the main- 
stream of American Life, and it affects 
certain groups with particular harshness.” 
Groups most discriminated against were 
women and the young, the unskilled and 
uneducated, negroes and ethnic groups, 
the physically and mentally handicapped, 
ex-prisoners, and the rural population. 

President Sumner Forward presented 
charters to India, the Republic of Israel 
and the Republic of Venezuela for their 
recently formed chapters at the interna- 
tional breakfast on July 6. 


Dr. William R. Dymond 


Dr. William R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration, pointed out 
that America and Canada share not only 
an “open” border but many similar man- 
power problems. He said that Canada is 
progressively overcoming organizational 
problems created by the re-alignment of 
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federal departments and agencies into a 
single department to deal with manpow- 
er. Drawing the services together, he 
said, ‘will eliminate the tiresome and 
frustrating situation of the past in which 
the public was obliged to go from de- 
partment to department, from branch to 
branch in search of the full answer to 
almost any manpower problem.” 


He explained that the new department 
is comprised of six divisions and services 
at the top level. Two are operational, and 
the remaining four function as support 
services. Operational services are the 
Immigration Division and the Manpower 
Division. Support services are Program 
Development, Financial and Manage- 
ment Service, the Personnel Service and 
the Information Service. 


After outlining the responsibilities of 
each, Dr. Dymond told the delegates 
that elements of the three support sery- 
ices will be located at each regional 
office. It is in the employment office 
setting in which counselling is the pri- 
mary element of the operation, he said. 
“This is where we can improve the speed 
of response of workers to technological 
and economic change. It is here that we 
can make people aware of the oppor- 
tunities and of the training and other 
programs that are available to help them 
take better advantage of those oppor- 
tunities. 


“If we can’t do this job well, then our 
manpower programs will largely amount 
to nothing more than good intentions. 
The effectiveness of the employment 
office is the key link that must be greatly 
strengthened in the chain of manpower 
policy and programs.” 

Dr. Dymond went on to explain that 
the employment office role was a two- 
way relationship. “It cannot give good 
advice to the worker unless it knows 
what employers want. And employers 
will tell it what they want only if they 
know from experience that the employ- 
ment office is skillful in meeting their 
needs.” 


Centrally located public information 
offices ready to supply details on any 
government service, and increased use of 
computers to supply up-to-date job in- 
formation to state employment service 
offices, were described at the annual 
banquet by Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 
Manpower Administrator, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mr. Ruttenberg told the 
delegates that the first Federal Infor- 
mation Centers would open July 11, and 
that it was the first of a series of one- 
stop public services located in metropoli- 
tan areas supplying information on jobs 
and medicare, welfare and_ pensions, 
education and justice with a minimum of 
red tape and a maximum of convenience. 

The chief of U.S. Job Training and 
Development Efforts said that the states 
of Michigan and Massachusetts have 
been conducting field studies on the use 
of electronic data processing equipment 
that would quickly gather and share ac- 
curate information on immediate job 
markets with every state employment 
service. He said that feeding computers 
with federal state-local employment data 
might make it possible for inter-area 
recruiting and placement to be as un- 
complicated as locating and confirming 
airlines’ reservations. 

The centers were welcomed by the 
Labor Department as another method 
of letting the underemployed and disad- 
vantaged know about available job train- 
ing programs, Mr. Ruttenberg said. The 
centers will work with the state employ- 
ment services to reach into the ghettos 
of many cities and serve with the Youth 
Opportunity Centers and local Com- 
munity Action Agencies in the War on 
Poverty. 

He praised state employment person- 
nel for reaching the disadvantaged with 
new training programs, and urged them 
to “recognize the single source you 
represent to mix and match a whole 
variety of exciting programs to fit the 
needs of almost every individual who is 
undertrained, undereducated and under- 
employed.” 
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Women and Scholarships 


For a variety of reasons, the awarding of fellowships and 


scholarships to women under UN and ILO programs is here 


described as “an unsatisfactory situation” 


In principle, there is no discrimination 
against women in the awarding of fel- 
lowships and scholarships under United 
Nations and International Labour Or- 
ganization programs of assistance to 
developing countries, but in practice 
“very, very few of the fellowships come 
the way of the women,” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Johnstone of the ILO Secretariat in 
Geneva said at a meeting held in Ottawa 
on August 8 under the auspices of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour. Miss Marion Royce, Director of 
the Women’s Bureau, was chairman. 

Mrs. Johnstone, who is Program 
Co-ordinator, Women, Young Workers 
Programs, of the ILO, said that there 
were a number of reasons for what she 
regarded as “an unsatisfactory situation.” 
The main one was “the obvious fact that 
governments do not accord in their over- 
all development plans high priority to 
technical co-operation projects specifical- 
ly directed to the advancement and 
training of women.” 

Other reasons given by the speaker 
were: 

—a lack of qualified women candidates 
in fields to which governments of the 
developing countries were giving high 
priority; 

—the general estimation of women in 
the countries concerned and the pat- 
tern of their employment; 

—the tendency of women to be less 
mobile than men on account of family 
responsibilities; the consideration that, 
because women are less likely than 
men to be permanent members of the 
labour force, governments are reluc- 
tant to invest money in their training. 


Finally, Mrs. Johnstone said, there 
was an element of sheer discrimination 
against women in a good many coun- 
tries, and this was a situation that badly 
needed changing. 
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Selection on Merit 


H. G. Christie, Chief of the Training 
Assistance Division of the External Aid 
Office, expressed the opinion that, to set 
aside for women, just because they were 
women, a certain number or percentage 
of the awards, would be “a very regres- 
sive step.” Women should be placed on 
programs on the strength of their 
qualifications only. 


Mr. Christie said that one problem 
with external aid students coming to 
Canada to study was that it was some- 
times difficult to get them to return to 
their own countries after they had 
finished their training. If they do not go 
home to serve their countries, “the 
whole structure of aid collapses.” He 
added that “Canadians are less willing to 
push a woman home than they are a 
man.” 

Miss Royce pointed out that candi- 
dates sent for training from the develop- 
ing countries were all chosen by their 
governments; and Mr. Christie, confirm- 
ing this, said, “They have to ask for it, 
and everything is government to govern- 
ment.” 

Except for the Labour College, the 
program regarding scholarships in the 
labour movement in Canada was “a 
pretty sketchy one,” said A. L. Hep- 
worth, Assistant Director of Legislation 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. He 
agreed with Mr. Christie in his opposi- 
tion to programs especially for women. 
“I wouldn’t want to see them segregated. 
I think we would be much better off to 
try to break down what is undoubtedly 
reluctance, let alone antagonism, toward 
bringing women along.” He thought that 
some women were reluctant to come 
forward when selections were being 
made, and that they often got little en- 
couragement to do so. 
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Canada Council Awards 


J. Pelletier, Chief, Awards Section, 
Canada Council, said that applicants for 
awards from the Council numbered 1,- 
569 in 1965-66, and of these, 325 were 
women. In 1966-67, applicants totalled 
1,906, of which 427 were women. 
Women thus made up about a fifth of 
the applicants in each year. “In the 
awards granted to these applicants about 
one fifth went to women—very close 
proportion in terms of applications.” 
The actual numbers of women granted 
awards were 130 in 1965-66 and 197 in 
1966-67. The largest percentage of 
successful women applicants were in the 
doctoral fellowship and arts scholarship 
groups. Female applicants studying for 
doctoral fellowships were mainly in the 
humanities and the fine arts. 


Not much money was being given out 
for fellowships or grants in such areas as 
education or nursing, which were typical 
female occupations, Dr. Grace Maynard, 
Liaison Officer Voluntary Agencies, 
External Aid Office, pointed out. Most 
of it was being given in pure science. 
The fewer women there were in an oc- 
cupation, the more money was going to 
it. 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Patterson, Director 
of Awards, Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada, said that in 
Canada a graduate program financed by 
leading oil companies, which her as- 
sociation administered, was open in any 
field to any Canadian to go to any 
Canadian university. She did not agree 
that women were discriminated against, 
but she did think that women did not 
sufficiently take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that were open to them. In her 
experience during the past five years, 
Mrs. Patterson said, she had never heard 
of any suggestion from any company, 
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industry or private donor that any of 
their fellowships should be restricted to 
women. 


Nursing Training 


Dr. Helen Mussallem, Executive Di- 
rector, Canadian Nurses Association, 
said that there was little justification for 
giving students from the Caribbean basic 
nursing training in Canada so that they 
could go back to their own countries to 
nurse; but, she said, “We have a great 
contribution to make at this moment in 
preparing their nurses to become teach- 
ers (of nursing) to go back to the Car- 
ibbean.” 


N. N. Papove, Consultant on Welfare 
Training, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, referring to his de- 
partment’s program of fellowships and 
scholarships for residents of Canada, 
said that there was no discrimination on 
the ground of sex. Ability was the main 
criterion. He said that they had been 
fairly successful in getting students to 
come back to Canada, which they were 
committed to do. 


During the latter part of the meeting, 
discussion centred on the various ad- 
ministrative arrangements for dealing 
with the special problems of women 
workers. 


Mrs. Johnstone said it was desirable 
that there should be some kind of focal 
point where women’s problems could be 
studied, in order to provide the means 
for public education in such matters. 
There were different arrangements for 
this purpose in different countries, and 
various arrangements might serve equal- 
ly well. Where there was nothing of the 
kind, however, it was doubtful whether 
sufficient attention was being given to 
the matter. Some said that things would 
look after themselves without special ar- 
rangements. “Fair enough, if they do,” 
Mrs. Johnstone commented. 


Night Work 


J.P. Després, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, raised the question 
of the ILO convention forbidding the 
employment of women at night on the 
third shift. He suggested that opinion on 
this point might be changing in various 
countries. 

Mrs. Johnstone said that there was no 
chance of revision of the night work 
convention at present. But she indicated 
that there was an increasing tendency to 
question distinctions between men and 
women in this matter. 

The following paragraphs from the 
report of a recent meeting of the ILO 
consultants on women workers’ problems 
may give some insight into the question 
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of fellowship programs as they affect 
women. 

“As for fellowships, the consultants 
expressed the hope that the Director- 
General would consider creating a spe- 
cial fellowship program which would 
make it possible each year for a certain 
number of women from the developing 
countries to obtain advanced training 
and experience abroad. They also en- 
dorsed the suggestion that the ILO 
should encourage governments to  in- 
clude suitable women amongst candi- 
dates submitted to the ILO for selection 
under its regular fellowship program and 
to give attention to the preparation of a 
larger number of women for such can- 
didacies. 

“Apart from training women leaders 
through fellowships, the consultants 
urged that the ILO give greater assist- 
ance in the specific training of women 
leaders and technicians, and in helping 


to develop techniques for their training, 
with the aim of training them to be able 
to help others. While fellowships for 
training abroad were useful if carefully 
planned, it was perhaps even more im- 
portant to develop leadership in the 
country itself and to help women in their 
own environment, confronted with their 
own needs for community development, 
to acquire the skills of communication 
and techniques needed to reach women 
more effectively, especially in the rural 
areas, and to enable them to participate 
more actively in community leadership. 
It was also suggested that international 
organisations would render useful service 
if they could help developing countries 
to find incentives to stimulate a larger 
number of the more educated and 
trained women to render more service to 
the mass of illiterate and unskilled wom- 
en of these countries and to help develop 
leadership among them.” 
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New scheme in 


A new three-year agreement between 
Britain’s Electrical Trade Union and the 
National Federated Electrical Associa- 
tion came into effect in September. 

The agreement, which affects 55,000 
workers in the electrical contracting in- 
dustry, will grant average increases of 
about 334 per cent for all workers dur- 
ing the three-year period. 

The British electrical contracting in- 
dustry has about 6,000 chargehands, 
25,000 journeymen, and 6,000 adult 
mates, plus apprentices. These categories 
will be replaced by three new ones— 
technician, approved electrician and elec- 
trician. Under the new scheme the ap- 


Saskatchewan's 


Women’s participation in the labour 
force is the subject choice of the first 
publication issued by the newly-organ- 
ized Women’s Bureau, Saskatchewan 
Department of Labour. 

Based on the 1961 Census of Canada, 
the report states that 77,110 working 
women made up 23.7 per cent of the 
province’s total labour force, and their 
average age is 36. 

Clerical and sales account for 30 per 
cent; service occupations for 24 per 
cent; professional and managerial for 21 
per cent; farming and primary industries 
for 16 per cent; manufacturing, trans- 
portation and comunication and other 
occupations for 3 per cent each. 


A large percentage (57 per cent) of 
the working women were married, and 


British industry 


prentice will join one of the new grades 
according to the class of his City and 
Guilds qualification. It is expected that 
one of the biggest gains in the fight 
against Britain’s acute labour shortage 
will be in the elimination of the grade of 
adult mate and the release of skill this is 
expected to produce. 

At present chargehands received 9s an 
hour (about $1.26), journeymen electri- 
cians 7s 6d (about $1.05) and adult 
mates 6s 2d (about .87). From Sep- 
tember 2, 1968, technicians will be paid 
about $1.68 an hour, approved electri- 
cians about $1.40 and electricians about 
$.1.26. 


working women 


in husband-wife families, 29.3 per cent 
had children under 16 years of age. The 
report revealed that Saskatchewan’s 
working mothers had 48,959 children. 


Women head ministries 


Two women have recently been ap- 
pointed to head ministries in their re- 
spective countries. 

In Australia, Senator the Hon. Dame 
Annabelle Rankin became the first wom- 
an in charge of administration of a fed- 
eral déepartment Named Minister for 
Housing early this year, Dame Rankin 
has been an elected member of the Sen- 
ate since 1947. 

A somewhat similar portfolio went to 
Mrs. Isabel Teshea, the first woman 
member to be elected to the House of 
Representatives of Trinidad and Tobago. 
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Tapping British Womanpower 
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Scientific education 


is the best work to return to on a part-time basis 


If scientific ability is distributed evenly 
between the sexes, there must be at least 


200,000 potential women scientists in 


Great Britain, reasons Jean Phillips, 

Assistant Editor of Science Journal, a 

British publication. 
In a_ recent 


article, “Women in 


Science,” published in the May issue of 


Science Journal, Miss Phillips probes the 
questions, “Can women be persuaded to 
make full use of their scientific talents? 
And can they work successfully in jobs 
where the manpower shortage is most 
acute—in technology and management?” 

In exploring this theme, Miss Phillips 
came to the conclusion that the main 
reason for the small number of women 
scientists in Great Britain is the shortage 
of science teachers in girls’ schools. 
Another reason is that parents are still 
not convinced of the importance of high- 
er education for girls. 


“Shortage of teachers and lack of en- 
couragement,” says Miss Phillips, 
“together with the inadequate outdated 
laboratories often found in girls’ schools 
means that many girls acquire only a 
shaky basic knowledge of science which 
discourages them from continuing with 
scientific subjects, or if they persevere, 
hampers them at higher levels.” 

Miss Phillips frankly admits that those 
who carry their scientific studies on to 
university level often marry and work 
for only a few years before starting to 
raise a family, but “given sufficient en- 
couragement and material assistance, 
such as child care facilities and retrain- 
ing courses, a considerable number could 
return to work when their children are a 
few years old.” 

The science editor said that there is a 
growing trend among married women 
graduates to pick up their career after a 
hiatus of about 10 years, and continue 
with it for another 25 years. “These 
‘returners’ alone could account for more 
than 10,000 of the estimated 1965 short- 
age of about 28,000 scientists and tech- 
nologists if it were possible for every one 
of them to take a full-time job.” 

The danger, she points out, is that 
science and technology change rapidly 
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within a decade, and opportunities in 
Great Britain for retraining are severely 
limited. Many seek a solution to this 
dilemma in part-time work, but such jobs 
are not only difficult to find, but rarely 
provide the satisfaction and mental 
stimulation which these women need. 


Miss Phillips believes that the field of 
scientific education is the best work to 
return to on a part-time basis “because it 
is possible to make full use of earlier 
teaching experience, and the shortage of 
science teachers means that part-time 
posts are more plentiful and flexible than 
elsewhere.” She quotes a study which 
suggests that women with family respon- 
sibilites can make their most valuable 
contribution to science by teaching the 
basic, elementary courses in laboratory 
science and mathematics in “fringe 
benefit jobs’—jobs which are on the 
fringe of the profession, but which are 
nevertheless of great benefit to the insti- 
tution employing these women. Apart 
from their intellectual contribution, the 
women would be particularly useful in 
counselling students and encouraging 
them with their work. 

The problem is that, even in educa- 
tion, most part-time work suffers from 
poor or non-existent promotion prospects 
and from financial disincentives, such as 
having to pay full National Insurance 
rates and not being given a tax allow- 
ance for domestic help. And part-time 
salaries are low. All of these factors tend 
to dissuade many married women scien- 
tists from taking part-time jobs. 

She revealed the findings of a report 
on women, made by the London School 
of Economics, which came to the con- 
clusion that industry was refusing to use 
available and necessary resources simply 
because of prejudice. One male research- 
er admitted that prejudice against wom- 
en “runs through our findings like a 
scarlet thread.” 

Traditional prejudice against employ- 
ing women scientists stems from the 
probability that if a firm takes on a 
qualified woman, it will lose her within 
five years, when her costly training is 
just beginning to make her really useful. 


Miss Phillips says that this argument is 
no longer valid in the light of “the 
demand for more scientists and the in- 
creasing mobility of employees, which 
means that a man is as likely to leave 
for another job to advance his career as 
is a woman to have a baby.” 


According to the 1961 United King- 
dom census, 66 per cent of the 30,000 
women scientists at work were employed 
in education. The same census showed 
that only 1 per cent of all women scien- 
tists and technologists were in manage- 
ment. “The belief that women cannot be 
put in charge of men means that they 
are virtually excluded from line manage- 
ment which is the normal route to senior 
management for a man.” 

Miss Phillips concedes that not all 
prejudice is on the part of employers. 
“Women tend to accept the idea that 
they should work only in conventional 
women’s jobs, and that men should al- 
ways be in the more influential position,” 
she said. “This means that many women 
will not press for better pay and condi- 
tions, and that they are unwilling, even 
if free to live anywhere, to leave home 
and friends for a better job.” 

She quotes Dame Mary Smieton, who 
attributes the acceptance of women in 
many fields of science and technology in 
the Soviet Union to the “simultaneous 
existence of a need for women to help in 
the industrialization of the country and 
the adoption of a deliberate social policy 
of equality of opportunity for women in 
all branches of life.” 

Miss Phillips states that a similar 
situation exists to some extent in other 
economically developing countries, such 
as those in South America. Even in 
Finland, she says, 11.2 per cent of engi- 
neers are women, in Norway 9.8 per 
cent, and in Sweden 9.4 per cent. In the 
Middle East, where the status of women 
tends to be regarded as low, 9.5 per cent 
of engineering students are women. 

In conclusion, Miss Phillips quotes 
and concurs in a recent statement by 
Lord Snow that “most other countries 
employ women more sensibly than 
we do.” 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in July 


Employment increased between June 
and July by an estimated 240,000 to 
7,543,000, an above-average increase for 
this time of year. The labour force at 
7,787,000 was 254,000 higher than in 
June. Unemployment rose by 14,000 to 
244,000 during the month, although nor- 
mally a slight decrease is registered dur- 
ing this period. 

The situation in July was affected by 
an influx of 284,000 teenagers into the 
labour force after the closing of schools. 
Employment of 14- to 19-year-olds rose 
by 280,000 to a record high of 1,009,- 
000. As usual at this time of year, a 
substantial number of married women 
withdrew from the labour force. 

In July, employment was higher than 
a year earlier by 292,000 or 4.0 per 
cent, and unemployment was unchanged 
from a year ago. Unemployment repre- 
sented 3.1 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.3. per cent in July 


1965 and 3.7 per cent in July 1964. 
Seasonally adjusted, the July 1966 rate 
was 4.1 per cent. 


Employment 


About one-third of the increase in 
employment between June and July was 
in agriculture. The rise of 160,000 in 
non-agricultural employment was mainly 
from increased activity in manufactur- 
ing, construction, trade and transporta- 
tion. In all other industries, employment 
was practically unchanged during the 
month. Non-farm employment was up 
343,000 or 5.2 per cent from July 1965. 
The largest gains were in manufacturing, 
construction and community, business 
and personal service. Farm employment, 
at 655,000, was 51,000 lower than a 
year earlier. 

All regions contributed to the year-to- 
year increase in employment. The largest 
relative gains occurred in British Co- 





Labour Market Conditions 


lumbia and Quebec, which showed ad- 
vances of 6.5 per cent and 5.9 per cent 
respectively. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by an es- 
timated 14,000 to 244,000 between June 
and July. In four of the past five years, 
unemployment had declined, the de- 
creases ranging from 11,000 to 17,000. 

Of the total unemployed in July, 
184,000 were men and 60,000 were 
women. The age distribution of the un- 
employed showed little change from a 
year earlier. 


The review is prepared by the Labour 
Market Analysis Division, Research Branch, 
Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. The tables are prepared jointly by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. 























Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Labour Market Areas Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
July July July July July July July July 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
IMciropolitanteeesss:.s1= eee en eee 1 — 3 4 8 8 = 2A. 
IMajorndustrial.... 22ers gee he eee 1 — 13 14 12 2 — —_ 
MajomAcriculitiral: reins. cee ene Ween — — 2) 2 12 12) = 3 
MIN OF Feu cco ue tk. ee nene eee AD: GLI eae = == 18 16 39 40 1 2 
EOta licen. SAC Aen 52 cee eek eT, Se 2 == 36 36 71 10 1 2) 
Classification of Labour Market Areas—July 
Substantial Moderate 
Labour Labour Approximate Labour 
Surplus Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
eee Sea EE eee 
WINDSOR- < Hamilton Calgary 
LEAMINGTON Quebec-Levis Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Vancouver-A bbotsford- Halifax 
(labour force 75,000 or more) New Westminster Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
+ST. JOHN’S 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


a et ee ee ie 8 2 ee 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY 











Substantial Moderate 
Labour Labour Approximate Labour 
Surplus Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
OSHAWA<- Brantford Fort William-Port Arthur 
Corner Brook Guelph 
Cornwall Kingston 
Granby-Farnham- Kitchener 
Cowansville London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Joliette +>MONCTON 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Lac St. Jean +>NEW GLASGOW 
60 per cent or more in Niagara Peninsula PETERBOROUGH 
non-agricultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or Sudbury 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
40 per cent or more in 
agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Trois Rivieres 


+SYDNEY-SYDNEY MINES 
TIMMINS-NEW LISKEARD- 
+KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 








Chatham 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- 
Ville St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
BRAMPTON<- 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Gaspe 

Kamloops 
LINDSAY<- 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Jean 

Sorel 

Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 


Group 3 Concluded 
Stratford 


-+SUMMERSIDE 


Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 


->TRURO 


Walkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


+BARRIE 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

-+-RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Belleville-Trenton 

Bracebridge 

Bridgewater 
-+CAMPBELLTON 

Central Vancouver 

Island 

Chilliwack 
+>CRANBROOK 

Dauphin 

Drumheller 

Edmundston 
-+FREDERICTON 

Galt 

Goderich 
-+GRAND FALLS 

Grande Prairie 

Kentville 

Lachute-Ste. Therese 
MEDICINE HAT 

North Bay 
OWEN SOUND 

Pembroke 
-+-PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
PRINCE GEORGE-QUESNEL 

Prince Rupert 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Stephen 

St. Thomas 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Simcoe 


Listowel 
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->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For an 
explanation of the classification used, see page 476, August 1966 issue. 
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Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change 











From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
TOTAL CLVILTANTLABOURSEOR CE er nee oe (000) July 23 Us Tha +3.4 +3.9 
Bmployedsse. A AAG ROOM 5 5s 2S: (+ SR RE OME Eh eye Ye | (000) July 23 7,543 +3.3 +4.0 
Agriculture......... bese ae: AO IR Hic co ett eee OOD) July 23 655 +13.9 —7.2 
Non-agriculture..... beset pe Pe eee ore en ae tee £ (OOO) July 23 6,888 +2.4 +5.2 
Paid Workers: senicee. eee er ee ate Shes, Seren oer (000) July 23 6,419 +3.3 +5.6 
At wWoOrkss 5 hOUutS OL IMOre i eee ah ane se. et (O00) July 23 5,446 —11.9 +1.8 
AT WOrkalessithaiy Ss Se NO LITS eeeeeer ete eee ee ene renee eee (OO) July 23 735 —16.7 +0.7 
Employed but not at work...................... Foe a, eer (OOO) July 23 1,362 +469 .9 +16.4 
Unemployed).ce:atree eee ee ee ee eee shares seth ...(000) July 23 244 +6.1 0.0 
Atlantica eee Ret ax. eee. See er ea. ee eee (000) July 23 29 +20.8 —3.3 
Quebec... - be ee MP cory, 7 oe ee hae ee er (000) July 23 88 +3.5 —10.2 
Ontario es ee eee epoca na RR ee ian fet ous 2. tener eee eee (OOK) July 23 Uy Sea +—-18.5 
Picnic eee See taian ee ee ih ie: Meleds if SR TRE ee (000) July 23 Zz +46.7 —12.0 
Pacific... ssn teatdee Pata Jake Ne Mn ee A te Ein, 2S, Ook ee OOO) July 23 28 Sed, +7.7 
Without work and seeking work.............00............... ee es ae nee (90,0) July 23 226 +2.7 —2.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.............0..000...... ee See ere (OOK) July 23 18 +80.0 +38.5 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100)............ Dep e e eae te che rmes™ 502° April 116.4 +1.2 +6.4 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100)................ Fs ARR PPS iO April (PAIL 6 I +0.4 +6.5 
IMMIGRATION .............. See eS eee eee | Ist Qtr. 1966 30,713 — +37.9 
Destined to the labour force.................... gate ere Peete peel Sts© tie 1966 15,992 — +41.6 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes and lockouts..... es hee a eee A eee July 108 Spa SpMolll 
No. of workers involved........................ ate, fae July 83,195 +95.7 +146.9 
Duration in man days..................... Fe a OO =e July 812,720 +108.5 +149.2 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..... oe tts re April $95.77 +0.7 +5.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................... eek Gc ee ee eae, Reltins. April $2.23 +0.5 +5.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... ae ENE eRe ye April 41.0 —0.5 —0.3 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).........000ccccccccccscee. eee EE mea eae oO et a April $91.69 +0.5 +5.4 
Consumer price index (1949=100).........0............. BS ee ene, et fe ee July 144.3 +0.3 +3.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars............c.c.ccccc0cccccccsceeceeececscccscs.... April 111.0 +0.4 +1.5 
Total labour income..... Chobe Ga eee ee ; LARPS $000,000. April 2,347 +2.0 +13.3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average 1961 =100).......... ave tee ORs io Se ee June 281.9 +2.1 +8.1 
Manilacurin gcse ete Pere ere ee ae, June PINT +2.9 aoa 
Durables......... pe ee ee eee eS nach Co a eee June 267.4 +2.8 +5.8 
Non-durables.... eee ee Oe Oe ae June 247.6 +3.0 +8.4 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION} 
Sirtcam ee Puente ; ROC e 2 eet Dba Te ee June 10,508 +2.9 — 34.3 
Completions............ ieee x EIDE 68 iy RS ee a June 10,779 +21.5 +34.4 
Under Construction...... ney et: ae IAs, =... oe June 76,840 —0.4 —4.5 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


TCentres of 5,000 population or more. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, August 1966 


The consumer price index (1949= 
100) increased 0.4 per cent to 144.9 at 
the beginning of August from 144.3 in 
July. The August index was 3.9 per cent 
higher than the August 1965 index of 
139.4. 

Most of the increase was the result of 
higher food prices, which moved the 
food index 1.4 per cent upward. Frac- 
tional increases occurred in the indexes 
for housing, health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading. The index 
for tobacco and alcoholic beverages re- 
mained unchanged and the clothing and 
transportation indexes declined. 

The food index advanced 1.4 per cent 
to 148.1 from 146.0 in July. Prices for 
most of the basic foods increased, in- 
cluding all dairy products except 
processed cheese, cereal products such as 
bread, flour, macaroni, cookies, most 
meats, eggs, butter and margarine, and 
fruits and vegetables, including bananas, 
apples, strawberries, onions, cabbage, 
and tomato juice. Lower prices were 
recorded for sugar, tea, coffee, soft 
drinks, lard, grapes, raisins, potatoes, 
carrots, tomatoes, sausages, liver, and 
meat loaf. 

The housing index moved up to 145.0 
from 144.8. Higher prices for shelter, 
utensils and equipment, and household 
supplies outweighed price decreases for 
home furnishings, floor coverings and 
some textiles. 

The clothing index declined 0.3 per 
cent to 124.8 from 125.2. Price decreases 
in wearing apparel outweighed higher 
prices for men’s work shorts and trou- 
sers, ladies’ foundation garments, men’s 
and children’s shoes, and piece goods. 

The transportation index declined 0.4 
per cent to; 150.6. from: 151.2. Lower 
prices for automobiles outweighed price 
increases for taxi fares and motor oil. 

The health and personal care index 
rose to 181.3 from 181.0 in July. Price 
increases were reported for phar- 
maceuticals and for personal care sup- 
plies such as toothpaste, face cream and 
powder, cleansing tissues, sanitary nap- 
kins and razor blades. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
to 159.6 from 159.3 as prices for camera 
film, bicycles and admission to sporting 
events increased. 

The tobacco and alcoholic beverages 
index remained unchanged at 125.1. 

Group indexes a year earlier (August 
1965) were: food 137.8, housing 141.2, 
clothing 120.7, transportation 147.9, 
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health and personal care 175.8, recrea- 
tion and reading 154.6, and tobacco and 
alcohol 122.6. 


Wholesale, July 1966 


The general wholesale index moved 
up slightly in July to 259.7 from the 
June index of 259.6, and was 3.0 per 
cent higher than the July 1965 index of 
252.1. Five of the eight major group 
indexes increased and two declined. The 
iron products group index was un- 
changed at 267.9. 

The wood products group index ad- 
vanced 0.8 per cent to 342.3 from the 
June index of 339.5, reflecting increases 
in the price of newsprint, furniture, 
hardwoods and pine. The vegetable prod- 
ucts group index rose 0.5 per cent to 
226.8 from 225.6 because of higher 
prices for grains, tea, coffee and cocoa, 
milled cereal foods, onions, and sugar 
and its products. 

An advance of 0.5 per cent to 193.5 
from 192.6 occurred in the non-metallic 
minerals products group index because 
of increases in the price of coal, coke, 
and salt. Increases of 0.2 per cent oc- 
curred in the following major group in- 
dexes: textile products—to 252.6 from 
252.1; and chemical products—to 208.5 
from 208.0. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 1.4 per cent in July to 292.1 from 
296.2 after a drop in the price of live- 
stock, fresh meats and unmanufactured 
leather. The non-ferrous metals products 
group index dropped slightly to 229.1 
PrOmbe 2a. 28 


City Consumer, July 1966 


The consumer price indexes (1949= 
100) advanced in seven of the ten re- 
gional cities between June and July, 
remained constant in two and declined 
slightly in one. Movements ranged from 
an increase of 0.6 per cent in Toronto to 
a decrease of 0.1 per cent in Winnipeg. 

Mixed price movements occurred 
throughout the regional cities. Food in- 
dexes were higher in seven cities, slightly 
lower in two and unchanged in one. 
Housing indexes moved up slightly in six 
cities and remained at the June level in 
four. Clothing indexes were up in three, 
down in three and unchanged in four. 
Indexes for transportation displayed an 
upward trend in five regional cities, 
downward in three and remained con- 
stant in two. 

Health and personal care indexes rose 
fractionally in one city, fell slightly in 


six and remained unchanged in three. 
Recreation and reading indexes showed 
a fractional increase in one city, de- 
creases in six and no change in three. 
Indexes for tobacco and alcohol re- 
mained unchanged in all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were: 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.3 to 136.1; Ed- 
monton-Calgary +0.4 to 134.5; Montreal 
remained unchanged at 142.2; Toronto 
+0.9 to 147.2; Halifax +0.4 to 138.5; 
Ottawa +0.7 to 144.4; Winnipeg —0.1 
to 139.2; Saint John +0.1 to 140.9; 
St. John’s remained unchanged at 126.3*; 
Vancouver +0.2 to 138.5. 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased in 
July by 0.1 per cent to 346.7 from 346.4 
in June, and to 152.1 from 151.9 on the 
1949—100 base. The non-residential 
building materials index (1949=100) 
remained at the June level of 150.6. 


U.S. Consumer, July 1966 


The United States consumer price in- 
dex (1957-59=100) rose by 0.4 per 
cent an July to 11373. per “cent from 
112.9 in June. A year ago in July the 
index was 110.2 

The increase was the same as the 
average monthly rise since the beginning 
of the year, and marked 1966 as the 
most inflationary year since 1957. 

Food prices rose in July by four- 
tenths of 1 per cent, considerably less 
than usual for that month. Milk, butter 
and eggs dominated the rise. Other items 
contributing to the July increase were 
used cars, restaurant meals, cigarettes, 
furniture, paper napkins, detergents, and 
textile home furnishings. 


British Retail, June 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16,,.1962=100) rose to LEv:1 at June 
21 from 116.8 at mid-May. The index a 
year ago in June was 112.7. 

Increases in the prices of beef, other 
meat, bacon and some fresh vegetables 
and fruit were partly offset by a reduc- 
tion in the price of tomatoes. 

The index for foods fell by more than 
one half of 1 per cent to 123.7, com- 
pared with 124.6 in May. The index for 
the food group as a whole rose by less 
than one-half of 1 per cent to 118.4, 
compared with 118.0 in May. 

The index for the services group rose 
by less than one-half of 1 per cent to 
119.5, compared with 119.1 in May. In 
the remaining eight groups there was 
little change. 


* On base June 1951=100. 
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Women’s Bureau 


By the staff of Women’s Bureau 
Department of Labour. 


Canadian Nurses’ Association Convention 


Working conditions and wages, education of nurses and the 


quality of nursing service among subjects reviewed 


Recommendations to the proper au- 
thorities to establish bursaries for per- 
sons desiring to undertake training as 
librarians for libraries in schools of nurs- 
ing, and approval of salaries “commen- 
surate with this level of preparation’, 
was the subject of another resolution. 

Dr. Katherine MacLaggan, Director 
of Nursing at the University of New 
Brunswick, who was elected president, 
outlined three main goals for the As- 
sociation which she hoped would be im- 
plemented during her two-year term of 
office. The first goal was the transfer of 
control of diploma schools of nursing 
from hospital to educational institutions 
and the implementation of other reforms 
in training. News of a definitive move in 
this direction has subsequently been re- 
ceived from Saskatchewan, where legis- 
lation was recently passed transferring 
responsibility for nursing education from 
the Department of Health to the De- 
partment of Education. 


More Bursaries Sought 


The second goal, more bursaries and 
better salaries for teaching staff, was 
adopted as a result of studies conducted 
in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics which revealed that 
75 per cent of the teaching staff in 
diploma schools of nursing lacked the 
qualifications regarded as essential for 
teachers in the field of nursing. Lack of 
economic incentive to obtain advanced 
training, evident in the study, was 
offered as the main explanation for this 
situation. 

These same studies revealed that 51 
per cent of the 69,000 employed nurses 
registered in 1965 were married. There 
were only two age groups in which sin- 
gle nurses outnumbered married nurses, 
those 24 years of age and under, and 
those 60 and over. More of the married 
women worked part-time than full-time 
but, taken as a whole, married women 
contributed almost as much time as did 
single nurses 

The third goal, better economic and 
social welfare for nurses, will be pursued 
by the special committee on Social and 
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Economic Welfare. Beyond that, Dr. 
MacLaggan expressed the hope that 
some action would be initiated in the 
direction of national examinations for 
registered nurses. 

A folio of printed reports distributed 
to the delegates, included submissions 
from the executive director, the treasur- 
er, the committee on legislation and 
bylaws, committees on public relations, 
finance, nurses’ education and nursing 
services, a report from the Journal 
Board of the Canadian Nurse, and a 
detailed report outlining activities of the 


Social and Economic Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

Some 1,800 delegates, representing 
80,000 registered nurses throughout 


Canada, met in Montreal in July at the 
33rd biennial meeting of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association. Discussions and ad- 
dresses centred mainly on working con- 
ditions and wages, education of nurses 
and the quality of nursing service. 

One day of the five-day meeting was 
devoted to automation and nursing, with 
talks on the Principles of Electronic 
Data Processing, Hospital Information 
System, Nursing and the Development 
of an Automated Communication Sys- 
tem, and the Impact of Mechanization 
on Hospital and Nursing Services. 

One speaker, a consultant in hospital 
administration, pointed out that the av- 
erage nurse spent about 25 per cent of 
her time on _ handling information. 
Through automation and the re-arrange- 
ment of duties, nurses would be able to 
give more and better care to patients. 
Another speaker foresaw greater ease in 
the study of patients’ records once they 
were On computer cards. Nursing educa- 
tion, too, would be improved through a 
system of television monitoring where 
one supervisor would be able to watch 
student nurses working with individual 
patients in different rooms. 


Report of Special Committee 


Collective bargaining and a report of 
the special committee on Social and 
Economic Welfare occupied another 
day. This committee was established to 


co-ordinate suggestions and ideas ema- 
nating from the provincial member as- 
sociations in the nursing profession and 
to keep member associations informed 
of current developments, activities and 
available literature in the field of em- 
ployment relations. A consultant has 
been retained at headquarters in Ottawa 
to analyze present legislation governing 
nurses in Canada, and to draft an act 
that would serve as a guide for provin- 
cial associations. 


Although the Canadian Nurses’ As- 
sociation had officially approved the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining as far back 
as 1944, with the exception of British 
Columbia, little progress was made in 
that direction. It was not until the for- 
mation of the special committee that 
concrete steps were taken to help put the 
collective bargaining principle into prac- 
tice. The meeting went on record with a 
resolution to “intensify its efforts to as- 
sist members in making the collective 
bargaining process an available and 
effective instrument to establish salaries 
and working conditions which will ena- 
ble members of the profession to enjoy a 
standard of living equivalent to those 
prevailing in comparable professions.” 


Another resolution called for assist- 
ance to administrators of hospital nurs- 
ing services to study and evaluate their 
departments with a view to initiating 
improvement. It called for further 
clarification of the respective roles of 
doctors, nurses and hospital administra- 
tors in hospital patient care, and to press 
for greater financial support from feder- 
al and provincial authorities for the 
higher education of nurses to administer 
nursing services, clinical nursing prac- 
tice and nursing research. 


Calls for Change 


A resolution, to counteract the dis- 
criminatory policy of the Department 
of National Defence in denying male 
nurses the rank of nursing officers, 
called for Canadian nurses to exert pres- 
sure to bring about a change toward 
equality between male and female nurses 
in this area of employment. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation of Severely Disabled Persons 


What are the possibilities of rehabili- 
tating the severely disabled? What kind 
of services are needed? What does it re- 
quire from the counsellor? What from 
the client? Is rehabilitation practicable? 
To answer these and other questions, the 
California Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation undertook a program to 
endeavour to rehabilitate a group of 
severely disabled persons. 

Each of the counsellors participating 
in the program was assigned to a differ- 
ent rehabilitation centre with a full com- 
plement of assisting medical and para- 
medical personnel. 

A group of 254 persons between the 
ages of 16 and 44, with severe disabili- 
ties, was selected for the study. Free rein 
was given to the counsellors to use their 
ingenuity and imagination. If one idea 
didn’t work, they were free to try anoth- 
er, with few limitations on services or 
expenditures. 

Preliminary reports indicate that this 
was a worthwhile venture. Of those in 
this group who had been considered 
“hopeless,” 100 were rehabilitated, in- 
cluding persons who became capable 
home makers. A follow-up after 12 to 18 
months showed that the average and 
maximum weekly earnings of the group 
were $81 and $220. Fifty-six per cent of 
those contacted had been promoted with- 
in 18 months. 


Motivation 


The most important attribute for the 
client was found to be his motiva- 
tion—his willingness to use his remain- 
ing capabilities to accomplish something. 
For the counsellor, the most important 
quality seemed to be his ability to see 
things, not as they were, but as they 
could be. An imaginative approach by 
both client and counsellor was essential. 

Imagination in the development of as- 
sistance devices was important. The at- 
tractiveness of the devices and equip- 
ment also played a major part in their 
acceptance by clients. 

Jobs held by the rehabilitated persons 
are varied, but most are jobs that can be 
performed individually. They include 
psychologist, teacher, librarian, manicur- 
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ist, sewing-machine operator, telephone 
dispatcher, television technician and 
bookkeeper. 

It was found that on the average it 
took about 29 months to rehabilitate a 
severely disabled client, and it was ex- 
pensive in time and money; but the 
returns in happiness and well-being made 
it well worth while. The financial re- 
turns, as the rehabilitated clients become 
self supporting, tax-paying citizens, more 
than compensated for the expenditures 
made on their behalf. 

The report cites a number of case 
histories of persons concerned in the 
study, but in Canada there are examples 
of severely disabled persons who have 
been rehabilitated through the efforts of 
rehabilitation agencies, interested  in- 
dividuals and their own indomitable will. 


Inspiring Example 


Perhaps one of the most inspiring 
examples of co-operative effort is the 
one at University Hospital in Edmonton 
involving Professor Scott, head of the 
Department of Computing Sciences at 
the University, Pierre Gariepy, Execu- 
tive Director of the Canadian Paraplegic 
Association, Western Division, and a 
group of respiratory polios at the hos- 
pital. 

The story as recounted in the summer 
1966 issue of The Caliper says, “Mr. 
Gariepy had been alerted to the possibil- 
ity of the seven being able to be trained 
as computer programmers by two radio 
hams who worked with four of them. 
His pitch to Dr. Scott was that the 
seven, while lacking, in various degrees, 
use of their limbs, had heads and minds 
that were intact. Computer program- 
ming, demanding alert minds and a cer- 
tain facility with figures, might well be 
taught to them. 

“Dr. Scott was enthusiastic from the 
start, and quickly assigned one of his top 
assistants, Mrs. Wanda Payne, to teach 
the group. She immediately started a 
three-day-a-week program in the ward of 
University Hospital. 


ens 8 ee ee 

By the staff of Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration. 


“All are respiratory polios and have 
been for 10 years or so. Two are total 
quadriplegics. The others have the odd 
thing still going for them: a hand here, a 
foot there, and forearms that function 
with a sporadic degree of efficiency. 

“The seven are Henri Baril, Arnie 
Stabner, Gary McPherson, Marion 
Chomik, Clayton May, Bill Karthaus 
and Bob Johnston. They naturally had 
some reservations about the project. 
Consider that they are all quads; some 
cannot even write; travel is not easy; 
they must rely on their breathing ma- 
chines, such as respirators and rocking 
beds for a part of the day. 

“For Mrs. Payne, these were all prob- 
lems that could be resolved. As she 
pointed out, there are housewives in the 
U.S. writing computer programs right in 
their own homes, and using the mails to 
get this work to their employers. To be a 
good programmer, there was no need 
ever to see a computer, she told them, 
and quoted from a training manual: 
‘Today’s user of computers . . . know- 
ing little or nothing of the internal 
mechanism of the computer, is capable 
of using the computer as a practical 
tool’.” 

Mrs. Payne solved the problem of the 
non-writers by pairing them with part- 
ners who could write. Together, she led 
them into the wide world of computers. 
And a wide and ever expanding world it 
is. From their beginning in 1943, com- 
puters have come to be the lifeblood of 
our working society. They have stream- 
lined automation, increased research and 
speeded up and simplified such mundane 
things as monthly bills. The entire 
space program depends on a mighty net- 
work of computers. 


Computer Programmers 


Computers are built with a highly 
sensitive set of “feelers” that “read” the 
information given to them. They cannot 
read ordinary English, but understand 
only certain precise instructions that 
must be written in what is called a 
“programming language.” A program- 
mer must know the language thoroughly 

Continued on page 587 
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Older Workers 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
Of Older Disabled Persons 


Canada’s federal-provincial program 
of vocational rehabilitation services for 
the disabled is fairly well known, but it 
is less well known that there is no upper 
age limit under the program. Many per- 
sons past middle age are successfully 
rehabilitated, and this often leads to suit- 
able employment. 

It is widely accepted that age itself 
can be an obstacle to obtaining, or re- 
turning to gainful employment. When to 
this disadvantage is added a_ physical 
disability, the odds against becoming 
self-supporting are greatly increased. 
Success in even a small number of these 
cases is therefore significant, since it 
offers ample evidence that older persons 
in good health be enabled to support 
themselves. 

Reports received by Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, for 1965- 


66 show that 2,451 disabled persons 
were rehabilitated—2,384 being fitted 
for and found employment, and 67 be- 
ing enabled to look after themselves. 
Cost of support of these persons at ac- 
ceptance was estimated at $1,635,851, 
and earnings after rehabilitation at $5,- 
616,051. Of these persons, 689 were 
aged 40 or over. The cost of support of 
these older people at acceptance was 
reported as $407,181, and their earnings 
after rehabilitation were reported to be 
$1,384,929. 

In this group of 471 men and 218 
women, 353 were aged 40 to 49, those 
aged 50 to 59 numbered 225, and 111 
were aged 60 or over. (See table, Part 
A’) 

These older people suffered from vari- 
ous disabilities, including amputations, 
defective hearing and sight, and neuro- 
muscular-skeletal, neurological, respira- 


By the staff of the Division on Older Workers, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. 


tory, cardiovascular and neuro-psychia- 
tric ailments. Despite their disabilities 
and their advanced age, 566 were 
rehabilitated into remunerative employ- 
ment. Of the remainder, 54 were able to 
look after their own needs, and 69 to 
resume their normal role as housewives. 
(See table, Part B.) 

The types of occupations entered into 
by these 566 rehabilitated older persons 
were significant. Thirty-four entered the 
professional and managerial fields; 122 
became sales or clerical employees; 112 
entered service industries; and 133 were 
placed in unskilled occupations. The rest 
found their way into other occupations, 
75 becoming skilled, and 63 semi-skilled 
workers. Agriculture, fishing and fores- 
try absorbed the remaining 27. (See 
Table B.) 

Table C shows that the rehabilitation 
process can be a lengthy one. In 129 
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Disabled Persons 40 Years and Over, 1965-66 


a ee ee es Se 


A—Disabilities 








Neuro- Neuro- 
Amputa- Muscular Neuro- _—— Respira- —_ Cardio- Psychi- 
Age Groups tions Skeletal. Hearing Seeing logical tory Vascular atric Misc. Total 
Se Ao anh ils ete nia ts Pete oh tea a 29 90 21 28 30 15 32 90 18 355 
OS ee cate taal Ud Okc 26 70 16 26 17 10 16 39 5 O25 
GOtand Oversee eee 25 31 5 24 11 1 8 4 2) 111 
"LO tall. ey Os em save ee, 80 191 42 78 58 26 56 133 DIS) 689 


B—Occupations After Rehabilitation 





Professional and Managerial...... 5 14 1 3 1 D) 1 4 3 34 
Sales and! Glerical...70............. 7 38 i 18 9 3 14 22 4 122 
Service Occupations................ 10 28 8 8 6 3 6 38 5) 112 
Agriculture, Fishery, etc............. 5 6 1 — D, 1 2) 8 2 Df 
Skilled Occupations.................... 9 19 5 9 3 6 10 9 5 75 
Semi-Skilled Occupations........... 7 20 9 7 1 3 8 4 4 63 
Unskilled Occupations................ 6 19 11 22 13 8 Tf 45 2 133 
Housewife or Homemaker.......... 16 28 — 2 12 — 8 3 — 69 
Self. Gare. eee eee 15 19 — 9 11 — — — — 54 

SO tal leone cccns chee eee 80 191 42 78 58 26 56 133 25 689 


C—Duration of Services 





Under 6 months..... 24 56 20 33 22 6 10 26 3 200 
Otol 2amonths tere. 28 49 19 17 20 i 14 33 6 193 
12 to 24 months ee 21 50 2, 17 7 8 16 35 lil 167 
Over?4imonths aaa eee a, 36 1 11 9 5 16 39 129 

Ota lee. eer eres aes 80 191 42 78 58 26 56 133 25 689 
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cases, services were required for more 
than 24 months; and in 167 cases, peri- 
ods of from 12 to 24 months were 
needed. The results, however, showed 
that the time expended was well worth 
while. 

The following case histories, which 
are typical and are just a few examples 
from among many, indicate some of the 
possibilities for vocational rehabilitation 
among older persons. 


Case 1—Mr. L., 44, a married man 
with one dependant, in 1938 fell beneath 
a train and lost both legs. He had com- 
pleted Grade 9 and was a sheet metal 
worker, and at the time of his accept- 
ance he had just been laid off work. 
After counselling, he was provided with 
right above-knee and left below-knee 
prostheses, and given training. He then 
obtained employment as a draftsman, 
and is earning $5,070 annually. These 
services took less than 13 months. 


Case 2—Mr. D., 64, a widower with 
a Grade 12 education, suffered from 
arteriosclerosis, resulting in the amputa- 
tion of one leg in 1953 and the other in 
1965. He had worked as a bookkeeper, 
but at the time of his acceptance was 
living on his savings. His rehabilitation 
services included the provision of pros- 
theses, forearm crutches, and hand con- 
trols for his automobile. After four 
months, he was able to obtain employ- 
ment as a bookkeeper at about $400 a 
month. 


Case 3—Mr. B. is 53, divorced, and 
with no dependants. Due to poliomyelitis 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


Continued from page 585 


in order to communicate his instructions 
to the machine as precisely as possible. 

Three days each week, for a period of 
two and one half months, their instruc- 
tor came to their hospital ward to 
teach them. Classes were about one and 
one half hours each day. During this 
time, the group came to know how to 
use a programming language, suited to 
IBM 7040 computers, and to write small 
practice programs. On completion of 
study, they were tested, unofficially, by 
tackling the test paper the University of 
Alberta students are required to write. 
Their studies successfully completed, 
they were pronounced fit to be tried as 
programmers. 

Then came a wait through the sum- 
mer lull before they were put to the test. 
In September 1965, the Department of 
Computing Sciences asked them to write 
a program for the Province of Alberta 
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in 1962, he has a weak back and legs. He 
has had Grade 7 education. After 
rehabilitation services, which included 
counselling, medical treatment, physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy and _ bi- 
lateral above-knee braces and training, 
a voluntary agency helped him to get 
employment as a saw sharpener earning 
$160 monthly. Services and placement 
took three years, five months. 


Case 4—Mrs. R., 47, a widow with 
one dependant, had been physically 
handicapped since childhood by reason 
of a rheumatic heart disease with mitral 
stenosis. She had completed Grade 10, 
and had taken a commercial correspond- 
ence course. At acceptance, she was be- 
ing supported by her late husband’s in- 
surance. After being given counselling, 
she completed a typing and bookkeeping 
course, and within a year and a half 
from acceptance, had obtained employ- 
ment as a receptionist-typist at a hospital 
at $280 a month. 


Case 5—Mr. C., 48, a married man 
with two dependants, had suffered from 
hemiplegia due to a cardio-vascular acci- 
dent in 1963. He had graduated from 
high school and was trained in blueprint 
reading and drafting. In the year previ- 
ous to acceptance, he had been support- 
ed by his savings. After counselling and 
medical service, he had obtained em- 
ployment, within 11 months of accept- 
ance, as a building appraiser and was 
earning $400 monthly. 


Case 6—Mr. U., 46, separated from 
his wife, and without dependants, had 


Laboratories. They have since completed 
this assignment to the satisfaction of 
everyone concerned. 

On the job, they divide the work 
equally, partners working together. Then 
they split the pay seven ways. Although 
Mrs. Payne did have them over to see 
the computing centre one day last sum- 
mer, the visit wasn’t necessary. They 
write their programs right in their own 
ward, using an inter-campus pickup and 
delivery service to get them to the com- 
puter. 


Unique Project 


Training the seven was a pilot project. 
Nowhere, to our knowledge, has a simi- 
lar attempt been made by a university 
department to train a group of respos, 
quads or paras in this way. Many paras 
and quads attend university in the regu- 
lar manner, but in this case, the universi- 


suffered from schizophrenia since 1956. 
He had graduated from high school and 
had been trained as a carpenter. The 
year prior to acceptance, he had been 


receiving social aid. Within eight 
months after rehabilitation services— 
which included counselling, medical 


treatment, psychological assessment, and 
training on the job in drafting—the 
National Employment Service had assist- 
ed him in obtaining employment as a 
draftsman at $310 a month. 


Case 7—Miss O., 58, single, and with 
a Grade 8 education and two years com- 
mercial course, at acceptance was a hos- 
pital patient suffering from paranoid 
schizophrenia. She was given counselling 
and work-adjustment training, and with 
the assistance of a voluntary agency, she 
obtained work in a jewellery factory 
earning about $50 a week. Rehabilitation 
services were required for eight months. 


Case 8—Mr. B., 49, married, and with 
six dependants, has had a Grade 10 edu- 
cation. Because of the amputation of a 
deformed leg, he was unable to stand for 
any length of time. At the time of ac- 
ceptance, he was receiving public assist- 
ance. He was given rehabilitation ser- 
vices, including counselling, medical 
treatment, the, provision of a new suc- 
tion-type limb, and training on the job. 
Within 14 months after his rehabilitation 
began, he had obtained employment, 
with assistance from the National Em- 
ployment Service, as a motor repairman 
at $300 monthly. 


ty came to them. The department has 
pledged to keep them busy writing pro- 
grams for it and for other branches of 
the university. This may not keep them 
as occupied as they would like to be, 
however, and they are anxious to seek 
jobs in the business community as well. 
Toward this end, they are continuing 
their study of computers and learning 
additional languages. 

The initiative of CPA Director Gar- 
iepy, the willingness of Dr. Scott to give 
every possible assistance, and the skilled 
tutoring of Mrs. Payne have combined 
to train the seven in a growing and 
exciting new field. Expansion and devel- 
opment in the use of computers is 
changing. The boys are determined to 
stay abreast of it. They like it, and know 
now that their physical limitations are no 
drawback to working as computer pro- 
grammers. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Labour-Management Harmony 


Boosts Output 


Road Grader Production at Dominion Road Machinery Company 
Climbs from 13 to 500 Units in 14 Years 


In 1952, the Dominion Road Ma- 
chinery Company in Goderich, Ont., 
proudly built a total of 13 road graders. 
This year, because of a continuing re- 
cord of labour-management harmony, 
production will top 500 units, nearly 
half of which are being sold in the 
highly competitive overseas market. 

Unlike many industrial concerns, 
DRMCO does not have a labour-man- 
agement consultation committee as such. 
Instead, there are a series of annual 
luncheon meetings, sponsored by Pres- 
ident John K. Sully, and a series of 
regular monthly meetings between com- 
pany Superintendent John P. Grace and 
four union representatives of Local 1863 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, CLC. 

President of the union local, Charles 
B. Stewart thinks that this system has 
really helped employee-management re- 
lations. L. B. ‘Bucky’ Graham, Personnel 
Manager, thinks that the annual lunch- 
eon meetings—which all employees are 
invited to attend, 16 at a time—‘have 
proved invaluable as a means of com- 
munication.” 

“From the discussions at these lunch- 
eon meetings, all of our employees are 
kept well informed on all operations of 
our organization. 

“The employees are able to ask ques- 
tions, and a lot of them do so. This 
system does away with the rumours you 
generally get with the operation of any 
business enterprise.” 

This is the fifth consecutive year for 
these highly successful—and highly origi- 
nal—“president’s luncheon” sessions. 


Shop Floor Discussions 


As well as holding open discussions at 
these luncheon meetings, the manage- 
ment also finds time to visit the shop 
floor with employees for first-hand ex- 
amination of new equipment, or 
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proposed renovations under discussion. 
In addition, Mr. Sully frequently returns 
to the plant in the evening for personal 
contact with night-shift employees. 


Company and union representatives 
also meet in a separate labour-manage- 
ment safety committee, which convenes 
monthly and conducts regular plant in- 
spections. 


All these aspects of co-operation, says 
Mr. Stewart, have helped to bring about 
big improvements in, among _ other 
things, working conditions and safety. 


At DRMCO, both labour and man- 
agement are also well aware of the im- 
portance of training and upgrading. Last 
winter, 56 employees undertook special 
training. 

The company, which employs 350 
people and is one of the world’s leading 
producers of road graders, is now in the 
process of exporting 180 of its 
“Champion” models to Santa Fé prov- 
ince in Argentina. 


Outstanding Record 


An outstanding 10-year record of no 
lost-time accidents has been set by the 
Edmonton plant of Canada Cement Co. 
Ltd., with part of the credit for that 
record going to the company’s labour- 
Management committee. The plant, 
which opened on April 2, 1956, has yet 
to record such an accident, though 
heavy and potentially dangerous equip- 
ment is used. 

Harold E. Edmonds, general mill fore- 
man, said that the plant’s good morale, 
because of its labour-management joint 
consultation committee, played a consid- 
erable part in the accident-free record. 


Mr. Edmonds states that although 
there are separate safety meetings every 





By the staff of WLabour-Management Co- 
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two weeks, with some 80 per cent of the 
employees in attendance, safety is also a 
regular topic of their joint consultation 
committee. 

Assistant Superintendent G. L. Baptie 
estimates that some 25 per cent of their 
joint consultation committee meeting 
time is taken up by safety items, which 
means that their continuing safety cam- 
paign is a two-pronged attack. 

The Edmonton plant manufactures 
Portland cements and masonry cement. 
There is considerable lifting and manual 
work involved in the operation, as well 
as the use of heavy equipment. The 40 
employees are represented by United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 
International Union, Local 369 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC). 


Dual Purpose Committee 


The plant labour-management com- 
mittee works on the dual-purpose princi- 
ple, so that working conditions, griev- 
ances, and other such matters are also 
discussed within the framework of the 
committee that was formed in April 
1959, and which has been meeting regu- 
larly ever since, with committee mem- 
bers revolving annually. An innovation 
here is the introduction of a different 
employee at each meeting so that all 
employees become familiar with commit- 
tee activities. 

Mr. Baptie credits their joint consul- 
tation committee with providing a 
“better understanding of each other’s 
problems and better communications be- 
tween the two parties.” This in turn 
creates a working atmosphere with high 
morale. 

With an accident-free, 10-year record, 
it is obvious that morale and co-opera- 
tion have played an important part in 
promoting such safety. 
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Certification and Conciliation 


By the staff of Industrial Relations Branch 
Department of Labour 


Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during July. The 
Board granted four applications for cer- 
tification and ordered two representation 
votes. During the month the Board re- 
ceived eleven applications for certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of two 
such applications. The Board also re- 
ceived two applications for revocation of 
certification and granted two such ap- 
plications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Continental Trucking Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask. (L.G., July, p. 373) (Reasons for 
Judgment issued). 

2. Driver Salesmen, Plant, Warehouse 
and Cannery Employees, Local Union 
987 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of elevator and feed mill employees 
of McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Aug., p. 457). 

3. Office and Professional Employees’ 
International Union, Local 131, on be- 
half of a unit of Western Region Di- 
rectory Sales Department employees 
working in and out of Toronto for The 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
Cle. Geeseptes Pp. 321): 

4. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of licensed engineers 
employed aboard the S.S. Makaweli and 
the M.V. Lubrolake operated by Lake- 
land Tankers Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Ain Sept:)py522) ; 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
Radio Lac Saint-Jean Limitée, Alma, 
Que., respondent (radio station CFGT), 
and Syndicat des employés de CFGT 
(CSN), intervener (L.G., July, p. 373). 
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The Board directed that the names of 
the applicant and the intervener appear 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 


2. Syndicat général du cinéma et de 
la télévision (CSN), applicant, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent (building service employees, 
Montreal Area), and Building Service 
Employees’ Union, Local 298, intervener 
(L.G., Aug., p. 456). The Board direct- 
ed that the names of the applicant and 
the intervener appear on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Mayo District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, Local 924 of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada), on be- 
half of a unit of employees of New 
Imperial Mines Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by LaSalle Transport 
Ltd., LaSalle, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by International 
Transport Inc., LaSalle, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of boatmen 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, involving the administra- 
tive services of the Minister of Labour, 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department. 


employed by Sam Vezina Regd. ‘“Boat- 
man”, Sillery, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

5. Syndicat général de la radio-CSN 
(CHRS), on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Radio Station CHRS operated 
by Radio Iberville Ltée., Ville Jacques- 
Cartier, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Champlain Trans- 
port Inc., LaSalle, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of boatmen 
employed by Three Rivers Boatman 
Ltd., Trois-Riviéres, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. Dawson Miners’ Union, Local 564 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada), on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Cassiar 
Asbestos Corporation Limited, Clinton 
Creek, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

9. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of The Canadian Marconi 
Company, Broadcast Division, CFCF 
Radio and TV, Montreal, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Northern Transportation 
Company Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

11. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Quebec Cartier Mining 
Company, Port Cartier, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Navigation 
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Voyageur Inc., Montreal, Que., respond- 
ent) (L.G#Sept.op." 522): 

2. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada), appli- 
cant, Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Lim- 
ited, Clinton Creek, Y.T., respondent, 
and United Steelworkers of America, 
intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 522). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


1. W. A. McCulloch, et al., applicants, 
the Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, Local Union No. 848, 
Sydney, Glace Bay and New Glasgow, 
N.S., respondent, and the Hector 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd., New Glasgow, 
N.S., respondent. The application is for 
the revocation of the Board’s order of 
September 27, 1961, certifying the re- 
spondent union as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of the respondent 


company employed at Radio Station 
CKEC, New Glasgow, N.S. (L.G. 1961, 
p. 1147). 

2. G. van der Weyden, et al., appli- 
cants, the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, now 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), respond- 
ent, and K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Montreal, Que., respondent. The ap- 
plication is for the revocation of the 
Board’s order dated December 12, 1957, 
certifying the respondent union as bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of employees the 
respondent company employed at 
Montreal International Airport, Dorval, 
Que. (L.G. 1958, p. 172) (see also 
“Applications for Revocation Granted, 
Item’ 273): 


Applications for Revocation Granted 


1. Elio Ponte, et al., applicants, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 


Implement Workers of America 
(UAW), Local 698, respondent, and 
Alitalia Linee Aeree Italiane, S.p.A., 
Montreal, Que., respondent. (L.G. Sept., 
p. 522). The application was for revoca- 
tion of the Board’s order of September — 
22, 1964, certifying the respondent 
union as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of the respondent company 
employed at Montreal International 
Airport, Dorval, Que. in its traffic, cargo 
and mail, commissary-catering and ac- 
counting services (L.G. 1964, p. 986). 

2. G. van der Weyden, et al., appli- 
cants, the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (now 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), respond- 
ent, and K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Montreal, Que., respondent (see “Ap- 
plications for Revocation Received, 
Item 27s 


Sa ee ee eee 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Industrial Relations Branch. 
The branch also acts as the administrative 
arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
in matters under the Act involving the 
board. 


The Industrial Relations and ‘Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime 
Regulations by the Minister of Labour and 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board are 
continued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
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so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, and In- 
dustrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 


Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
four officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two of- 
ficers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to On- 
tario; five officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the province of Quebec, and a total 
of three officers resident in Fredericton, 
Halifax and St. John’s represent the De- 
partment in the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Brewster Transport Company Ltd., 
Banff, Alta., and Division 1374, Amal- 
gamated Transit Union (Conciliation 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

2. Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) 
Ltd., Gander, Nfld., and International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 1763 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: W. J. Gillies). 

3. Canadian National Steamships, S. S. 
Prince George, Vancouver, and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Midland Superior Express Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., and Locals 362 and 979 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

5. Radio Station CHRC Limited, 
Quebec, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Arrow Transit Lines Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, and Local 979 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (driver-helpers) (Conciliation 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

7. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Montreal, and National Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers of Canada, Local 
14850, International Union, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

8. Rod Service Ltd., Montreal, and Le 
Syndicat national des employés de Rod 
Service (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: C. 
E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Pembroke Electric Light Co., 
Limited, and Local 1905 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., 
Sept., p. 522). 

2. Radio Futura Ltd. (Radio Stations 
CKVL-AM and CKVL-FM) and Le 
Syndicat général de la Radio (CSN) 
CKVL (Conciliation Officer: R. L. 
Fournier) (L.G., Sept., p. 522). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. United Press International of 
Canada, Ltd., and Canadian Wire Serv- 
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ice Guild, Local 213 of the American 
Newspaper Guild (L.G., June, p. 308). 


2. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners (harbour patrol group) and 
Local 958 of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (L.G., July, p. 374). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established earlier follow- 
ing the services of a Conciliation Officer 
in a dispute between Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians. (L.G.; Apr, p. 172) was 
fully constituted with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge R. W. Reville of 
Brantford, as Chairman. Judge Reville 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, 
Raymond Caron, Q.C. and Fernand 
Daoust, both of Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in June to deal 
with a dispute between TransAir Lim- 
ited, St. James, Man., and Lodge 2223 
of the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(L.G., Sept., p. 523) was fully consti- 
tuted in July with the appointment of 
W. Steward Martin of Winnipeg, as 
Chairman. Mr. Martin was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the 
Board, H. B. Monk, Q.C., and E. A. 
Smith, both of Winnipeg, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Major Canadian railways and the 
55,000 non-operating employee union 
group (L.G., July, p. 374). 

2. Major Canadian railways and the 
28,000 shopcraft employee union group 
(L.G., July, p. 374). 

3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Humberstone, Ont., and United Pack- 
inghouse, Food and Allied Workers, 
District No. 8 (L.G., Aug., p. 458). 


Settlements after Board Procedure 


Corporation Limited, 
and Oil, Chemical and 


1. Polymer 
Sarnia, Ont., 


Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
Local 914 (L.G., Sept., p. 524). 

2. Quebecair, Rimouski, Que., and 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (L.G., Sept., 
p. 524). 

3. Air Canada, Montreal, and Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Sales Employees’ As- 
sociation; dispute settled after further 
mediation efforts of the Department 
(L.G., Aug., p. 459). 


Settlements after Strike Action 


1. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Lodge 767 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (L.G., Sept., p. 524). 

2. Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Montreal, and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Limited (CSN) (L.G., Sept., p. 524). 


Settlement before Conciliation Board Met 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Montreal, and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Enmited? (CSN) (UL.G., Sept: p.523): 


Settlement by Industrial 
Inquiry Commission 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
Sept., p. 524). 


Strike Action after Board Procedure 


CKCV (Québec) Limitée, Quebec 
City, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.Ge-Sept., p. 524): 


Dispute in which Board not Appointed 


British Columbia Maritime Employ- 
ers’ Association, Vancouver, and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (L.G., Aug., p. 458). 


Dispute Lapsed 

Ottawa Valley Television Company 
Limited (CHOV-TV) Pembroke, Ont., 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., May, 
p. 238). 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Ontario High Court rules that decisions of arbitration board 


under the I.R.D.I. Act are not subject to certiorari proceedings 


On January 3, 1966, Mr. Justice 
Morand of the Ontario High Court held 
that an arbitration board constituted un- 
der the federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act is not a statu- 
tory tribunal, i.e. one to which by statute 
the parties must resort, therefore the 
decision of such a board is not subject to 
certiorari proceedings. 


Summary of Facts 


Local 9-14 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union 
was recognized by Polymer Corporation 
Limited as the sole bargaining agent for 
the employees at its Sarnia plant but the 
union was not certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board pursuant to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. A collective bargain- 
ing agreement was made between the 
union and the company dated December 
27, 1963, to be in force until February 
26, 1966. 


The agreement contained provisions 
for arbitration of grievances regarding 
the administration, interpretation, alleged 
violation or application of the agree- 
ment. 


Under the collective agreement fifteen 
grievances were submitted and dealt with 
by the arbitration board alleging the 
violation by the company of the seniori- 
ty provisions of the contract, and in 
addition one grievance alleged that the 
tests used by the company in selection of 
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personnel to fulfil job requirements were 
not based on judicial methods. 

The union brought a motion by way 
of certiorari for an order quashing the 
interim decisions of the arbitration board 
that the board does not have the power 
to require the production of documents 
or the power to issue subpoenas to wit- 
nesses, and, that the Arbitrations Act of 
Ontario does not apply to the arbitration 
under the federal I.R.D.I. Act. 

In particular, the union asked the 
Court 

(a) for a certiorari to quash the deci- 
sions of the board of arbitration dated 
June 24, 1965, or alternatively, 

(b) for a declaration that the said 
board of arbitration had the power to 
order production of documents and the 
power to issue subpoenas, or alternative- 
ly, 

(c) requiring the arbitration board to 
State in the form of a special case for 
the opinion of the court the question of 
the board’s power to issue subpoenas, 
order the production of documents and 
whether the Ontario Arbitrations Act 
applies to arbitration under the I R.D.I. 
AC 


“Certiorari” Not Applicable 


The first question to be decided by the 
court was whether certiorari can lie at 
all to quash the decisions of an arbitra- 





By the staff of Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


tion board constituted pursuant to the 
I.R.D.I. Act. Counsel for the company 
submitted that an arbitration board 
created by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment resulting from a certification under 
the I.R.D.I. Act is not a statutory body. 
Therefore, it follows that certiorari does 
not lie. It was argued that the provisions 
of the I.R.D.I. Act (s. 19) are similar to 
the relevant provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act of British Columbia and 
are not similar to the provisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. This sub- 
mission was made with reference to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Howe Sound Co. v. Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada), Local 663, 
(L.G. 1962, p. 952), and the decision of 
the Ontario Court of Appeal in Re In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
and Rivando (L.G. 1956, p. 1155. 


In the International Nickel Co. case 
the Ontario Court of Appeal held that 
the prerogative writs apply only to statu- 
tory bodies on whom Parliament has 
conferred statutory powers and duties. 
The wording of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act that “every collective 
agreement shall provide for the final and 
binding settlement by arbitration .. . of 
all differences between the parties arising 
from the interpretation, application, ad- 
ministration or alleged violation of the 
agreement” provided, according to Mr. 
Justice Aylesworth, that element and de- 
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gree of compulsion inherent in the La- 
-bour Relations Act regarding the arbitra- 
tion of industrial disputes that made the 
board of arbitration a statutory board, 
and, therefore subject to certiorari. 


Question Raised First Time 


In the Howe Sound case the question 
was raised for the first time in the Court 
of Appeal whether certiorari would lie 
against an arbitration board constituted 
under collective agreement and pursuant 
to the provisions of the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act. The Court of 
Appeal held that it would not on the 
ground that certiorari does not lie 
against an arbitrator or an arbitration 
board unless the arbitrator or board is a 
statutory arbitrator or statutory board. 
Mr. Justice Tysoe stated: 

Certiorari does not lie against an 
arbitrator or arbitration board unless 
the arbitrator or board is a statutory 
arbitrator or statutory board; that is a 
person or board on whom by statute 
the parties must resort. Prerogative 
Writs of Certiorari and Prohibition do 
not go to ordinary private arbitration 
boards set up by agreement of parties: 
R. v. National Joint Council for the 
Craft of Dental Technicians (1953) 1 
Q.B. 704. We must, therefore, decide 
whether this arbitration board is a 
private arbitration body set up by 
agreement, or a statutory board. 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. 
Justice Cartwright referred to Mr. Jus- 
tice Tysoe’s statement and also to the 
judgment of Lord Goddard in R. v. 
National Joint Council for the Craft of 
Dental Technicians, (1953) 1 QB. 
where the latter said: 

There is no instance of which I 
know in the books where certiorari 
has gone to any arbitrator except a 
statutory arbitrator, and a statutory 
arbitrator is one to whom by statute 
the parties must resort (italics added). 


The Supreme Court had to decide 
whether there was a difference between 
the wording of the relevant provisions in 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act and 
the British Columbia Act and whether 
by virtue of certain sections of the 
British Columbia Act the arbitration 
board set up under the collective agree- 
ment was a statutory board to which, by 
statute, the parties had to resort. The 
Supreme Court found that there were 
differences between the Ontario Act and 
that in force in British Columbia and in 
the end result the Supreme Court of 
Canada ruled that the arbitration board 
constituted under the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act was not a statuto- 
ry tribunal and consequently not one to 
which certiorari applied. 
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In the case at bar Mr. Justice Morand, 
before analyzing the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the light of the 
above two cases, referred to the case of 
Re Ewaschuki, Western Plywood (AI- 
berta) Ltd. v. International Wood- 
workers of America, Local 1-207 (1964) 
44 DLR (2d) 700, a decision of the 
Alberta Supreme Court, in which 
case the Howe Sound case and the 
International Nickel case were discussed. 
By applying the reasoning of the Howe 
Sound case Mr. Justice Riley held that 
certiorari was not available as means of 
attacking a decision of the arbitration 
board constituted under the Alberta 
Labour Act. He rejected the contention 
that the arbitration board under the 
British Columbia Act was a statutory 
tribunal because the relevant section (s. 
22) provided that disputes under collec- 
tive agreements could be settled “by ar- 
bitration or otherwise”. Accordingly the 
arbitration was not the only means of 
settling the disputes and thus, the board 
was not a statutory board. Section 73 
(5) of the Alberta Labour Act is sub- 
stantially the same as s. 22 of the British 
Columbia Act so, according to Mr. 
Justice Riley, the same reasoning as in 
the Howe Sound case applied in the 
Ewaschuk case. With reference to the 
Ontario decision in the International 
Nickel case, Mr. Justice Riley stated: 

Conversely, in Ontario, The Labour 

Relations Act requires that every col- 

lective agreement provide for the final 

settlement of grievances solely by ar- 
bitration. Consequently Arbitration 

Boards in that Province have been 

held to be statutory boards against 

which certiorari will run. 


Returning to the case at bar Mr. 
Justice Morand noted that counsel for 
the company argued that s. 19 of the 
federal I.R.D.I. Act is similar to the 
British Columbia Act and not the On- 
tario Act. Section 19 reads, in part, as 
follows: 

S. 19 (1) Every collective agree- 
ment entered into after the Ist day of 
September, 1948, shall contain a 
provision for final settlement without 
stoppage of work, by arbitration or 
otherwise, of all differences between 
the parties to or persons bound by the 
agreement or on whose behalf it was 
entered into, concerning its meaning 
or violation. (italics added) 


Mr. Justice Morand noted that the 
italicized words of s. 19 (1) are the 
same words used in both the British 
Columbia Act and the Alberta Act un- 
der consideration in Howe Sound and 
Re Ewaschuck respectively. 


Mr. Justice Morand summarized his 
conclusions on the question whether 
certiorari should apply to the arbitration 
board under the JI.R.D.I. Act in the 
following way: 

1. The International Nickel case 
concerned the present s. 34 (1) of 
The Ontario Labour Relations Act re- 
quiring agreements to provide for set- 
tlement “by arbitration” of differences. 
This was held to be sufficient to com- 
pel arbitration thus making the board 
statutory and certiorari might accord- 
ingly lie. 

2. In Howe Sound (S.C.C.), the 
British Columbia Act required agree- 
ments to provide for settlement “by 
arbitration or otherwise”. This was 
not sufficient to compel arbitration 
and the board was not considered a 
statutory one. Certiorari would, there- 
fore, not lie. 

3. In Re Ewaschuk the Alberta 
Act required agreements to provide 
for settlement “by arbitration or 
otherwise”. The Court there held the 
board not to be statutory, following 
Howe Sound, and Certiorari did not 
lie. 

4. Section 19 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act in question here, contains the 
words “by arbitration or otherwise”. It 
is my submission the reasoning in 
Howe Sound and Ewaschuk should be 
applied, and this board held not to be 
a statutory one. 


Considering the above, Mr. Justice 
Morand ruled that in the case at bar 
certiorari did not apply and the motion 
to this effect must be denied. 


Ancillary Motions 


Regarding the motion for a declara- 
tion that the board of arbitration has the 
power to order production of documents 
and to issue subpoenas, Mr. Justice 
Morand held that, if certiorari is held 
not to lie with respect to the arbitration 
board because it is non-statutory, the 
ancillary motion for a declaration cannot 
stand alone and must fail also. 

Relying on the decision of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal in Re Etmanski and 
Taggart Service Ltd. (L.G., July, p. 378) 
Mr. Justice Morand ruled that the On- 
tario Arbitrations Act does not apply to 
disputes arising under the federal In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. 

For the above stated reasons the un- 

ion’s application was dismissed. 
Re Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 9-14 and 
Polymer Corporation Ltd. (1966) 55 
DER (2d) Part '3;p.,198. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Saskatchewan revises minimum wage orders, increasing general weekly minimums by $2 


Ontario issues new regulations respecting hours and vacation pay 


Quebec increases minimum rates for shoe industry 


New Rules of Procedure issued by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board revised 
the provisions respecting the amount of 
fees or dues required to establish mem- 
bership in good standing of a union. 


In Saskatchewan, two general mini- 
mum wage orders and nine of the ten 
special orders for particular occupations 
were revised. The general weekly mini- 
mum for full-time adult workers in fac- 
tories, shops, offices, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, amusement places, etc., was 
raised to $40 a week in ten cities and to 
$38 elsewhere. Minimums for drivers of 
heavy trucks, for hourly-rated construc- 
tion workers and for employees in log- 
ging, lumbering and oil well drilling, 
were increased by 5 cents an hour. 

In Ontario, regulations under the 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act were revised, bringing vacation pay 
requirements for terminated employees 
into conformity with this year’s amend- 
ments to the Act. New regulations under 
the Public Service Act established a 40- 
hour week for members of the Ontario 
Provincial Police. 


In Quebec, a new minimum wage for 
the shoe industry increased both hourly 
and piecework rates. 


FEDERAL 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
has revised its Rules of Procedure with 
respect to the payments required to es- 
tablish union membership in good stand- 
ing for purposes of the certification of 
unions as bargaining agents of units of 
employees under federal labour jurisdic- 
tion. The new rules were gazetted as 
SOR/ 66-275 on July ‘13. 
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A new provision states, that in order 
to be considered a member in good 
standing, a trade union member must 
have paid, on his own behalf, at least $2 
as union dues for or within the pre- 
scribed period prior to the date of the 
application for certification. The pre- 
scribed period commences on the first 
day of the third month preceding the 
calendar month in which the application 
for certification is made and ends on the 
date of the application. 


An alternative provision states that 
members who have joined the union 
within this prescribed period must have 
paid, on their own behalf, on account of 
the union application or admission fee 
an amount of at least $2. 


Previously, the amounts of fees or 
dues necessary to establish membership 
in good standing were based on the 
amounts specified in the constitutions or 
by-laws of the unions. 


There is also a saving clause. It pro- 
vides that, not withstanding the revi- 
sions, the Board may, in respect of ap- 
plications for certification filed within 
two months from July 13, deem a per- 
son who would qualify under the old 
membership rule to be a member in 
good standing. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 


A regulation gazetted on June 29 
(Reg. 66-25) provides that the heavy 
equipment repair trade is to come within 
the scope of the New Brunswick 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act on Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. This means that, after that 
date, no person will be allowed to engage 
in this trade in this province unless he 
holds a certificate of completion of ap- 


prenticeship or a certificate of qualifica- 
tion in the trade or is a registered 
apprentice. 

An order in council gazetted on June 
29 and effective September 1, 1966, es- 
tablished the first board of examiners for 
the heavy equipment repair trade. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Apprenticeship Act 


An order of the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board gazetted on April 26 ad- 
ded the trades of Power Commission 
electrician, machinist, linesman and op- 
erator to the list of apprenticeable 
trades. 

Another order published on the same 
date approved the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Power Commission Appren- 
ticeship Training Plan. 


The Regulations of Mines Act 


Amendments to the Mines (Safety of 
Workmen) Regulations, 1957, strength- 
ened the requirements with respect to 
first-aid equipment and attendants and 
added new provisions dealing with mine 
rescue equipment. 

In addition to the first-aid appliances 
required by the First Aid Regulations of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, it is 
now obligatory for every mine operator 
in Newfoundland to keep available at 
suitable locations stretchers and other 
necessary first-aid supplies. Previously, 
the operator was obliged to provide first- 
aid equipment where 25 or more persons 
were employed in mining or quarrying. 

If a mine is operated on a shift basis 
and the number of men on each shift 
normally exceeds 15, the manager must 
now ensure that in addition to the first- 
aid services required by the Workmen’s 
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Compensation Board, a person properly 
trained in first-aid is readily available 
during working hours. Formerly, first-aid 
attendants were required in mines or 
quarries employing 50 or more persons. 


The operator must now provide such 
mine rescue equipment as the Chief 
Inspector deems necessary and must en- 
sure that it is stored in an approved 
location. 


The operator and manager are jointly 
responsible for seeing that the prescribed 
number of workmen are trained in the 
use and maintenance of mine rescue 
equipment. The training course must be 
one approved by the Chief Inspector. 


A voluntary certification system is to 
be established whereby persons trained 
in mine rescue work may qualify for a 
certificate of competency. The Chief 
Inspector of the Department of Mines 
and Resources may issue a Certificate of 
Mine Rescue Training to a person who 
has complied with the requirements of 
an examination board composed of a 
mining inspector and an Official of the 
mine at which he is employed. 


The mine manager will be responsible 
for the supervision and direction of all 
mine rescue and recovery operations 
conducted at a mine. He must notify the 
Chief Inspector of all rescue and recov- 
ery operations conducted by _ rescue 
crews wearing masks or self-contained 
breathing apparatus. 


The new regulations were gazetted on 
July 12 as Nfld. Reg. 59/66. 


ONTARIO 


Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act 


The general regulations under the 
Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act have been revised. The 
new regulations were gazetted as O. Reg. 
169/66 on June 25 and went into force 
on July 1, the same day as the 1966 
amendments to the Act. 


The amending Act extends vacation 
benefits to provide for a vacation of two 
weeks after three years of employment 
with a corresponding increase in vaca- 
tion pay. This means that an employee is 
entitled to a vacation of at least one 
week with pay at the rate of 2 per cent 
of his earnings for each of the first three 
years of his employment; and, when he 
has completed 36 months of continuous 
or non-continuous employment, to a va- 
cation of at least two weeks with pay at 
the rate of 4 per cent for each subse- 
quent year of employment. 


The new regulations amend the provi- 
sions respecting payments to terminated 
employees to bring them into conformity 
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with the Act. There were also some 
changes in the coverage of both the 
hours and vacations provisions, and new 
requirements designed to facilitate en- 
forcement were added to the section on 
records. 


The principal amendments are sum- 
marized below. 


Hours. The Act limits the hours of 
employees in any industrial undertaking, 
other than managerial personnel and con- 
fidential employees, to 8 in a day and 
48 in a week. 


In the new regulations, the term “in- 
dustrial undertaking” is again broadly 
defined, with the result that the hours 
restrictions, as before, apply to almost 
all industries and occupations. Some of 
the exemptions have been changed, 
however. Salesmen who are not em- 
ployed at the employer’s actual place of 
business or whose hours are not con- 
trolled by him are again excluded, but 
route salesmen are now subject to the 
hours restrictions. Also, shorthand re- 
porters are no longer included among 
the professional exemptions. 


The following new occupations have 
been exempted: resident superintendents 
janitors or caretakers of residential 
blocks; taxicab drivers; ambulance driv- 
ers and their helpers; fishing or hunting 
guides; and employees of small tele- 
phone companies with fewer than 300 
subscribers. 


The regulations, as before, set out the 
conditions under which the Industry and 
Labour Board may issue permits allow- 
ing employees to work beyond the statu- 
tory limits. Three types of authorizations 
are again provided for. One type limits 
overtime to 100 hours in each year for 
each employee. A second permits em- 
ployees in non-productive work—engi- 
neers, firemen, watchmen, shippers and 
now receivers—to work up to 12 hours 
overtime in each week. In addition, the 
Board may issue a special permit author- 
izing extended hours in an undertaking 
where in its opinion the nature of the 
work or the perishable nature of the raw 
material being processed makes the 
working of overtime necessary. 


The new regulations make it quite 
clear that, whatever the type of overtime 
permit granted, it does not preclude an 
employee from refusing to work beyond 
the statutory limits. The previous regula- 
tions expressly stated that this saving 
clause applied when the first two types 
of authorizations referred to above were 
issued, but did not specify whether or 
not it applied when a special permit for 
emergency overtime was granted. 


Vacations. As indicated above, the 
provisions respecting vacation pay for 


terminated employees have been amend- 
ed to bring them into conformity with 
the Act. 


On termination of employment, an 
employee with less than 36 months of 
continuous or non-continuous service 
must be paid an amount equal to 2 per 
cent of his pay for all work done by him 
during the period in respect of which he 
is entitled to vacation with pay. If an 
employee has completed 36 months or 
more, he is now entitled to an amount 
equal to 4 per cent of his earnings for 
the period 


All pay in lieu of vacation must be 
paid to the employee on termination of 
employment or on the employer’s next 
following regular pay day. It must now 
be given in cash form, the stamp system 
of vacation credits having been discon- 
tinued for all employees except construc- 
tion workers. 


There is no longer any service require- 
ment for employees who leave voluntari- 
ly. Previously, an employee who left his 
employment of his own accord had to 
have at least three months service in 
order to qualify for vacation credit, ex- 
cept in the construction industry. 


As noted above, the stamp system of 
vacation credits remains in effect for 
construction workers. Every employer in 
the industry is again required to affix the 
requisite amount of stamps in a con- 
struction worker’s stamp book within 10 
days of its presentation, if employment 
is terminated; or on June 30 in each 
year, should his employment extend 
beyond that date. 


Some changes were also made in the 
coverage of the vacation provisions. 
Persons in the business of funeral direct- 
ing and embalming and salesmen who 
are not employed at the employer’s ac- 
tual place of business or whose hours are 
not controlled by him are no longer 
excluded, which means that these em- 
ployees are now entitled to the same 
vacation benefits as other workers. 


Records. Part II] of the regulations, 


which deals with records, has been 
strengthened. 
Hours of work records must now 


show the age of employees if under 18. 
This information is needed because a 
1964 amendment to the Act limited the 
overtime of persons under 18 years to 
six hours in a week and empowered the 
Board to fix a premium rate for over- 
time worked by employees in this age- 
group. Such records must now be kept 
for at least 18 months. 

Another new provision makes it com- 
pulsory for an employer to keep records 
of vacations granted. In this record he 
must show the date of commencement 
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of the employee’s present term of em- 
ployment and the anniversary date there- 
of, his earnings during each pay period, 
and his vacations with pay or payments 
to him in lieu of a vacation. These 
records are to be kept for a period of 
five years after work is performed by an 
employee 


Public Service Act, 1961-62 


New regulations under the Ontario 
Public Service Act establishing a regular 
work week of 40 hours for members of 
the Ontario Provincial Police Force and 
requiring the payment of a premium rate 
for certain overtime work, were gazetted 
on June 25 as O. Reg. 170/66. 

The new regulations apply to all em- 
ployees of the Provincial Police Force 
except commissioned officers and civilian 
staff. 


The new regulations provide that a 
normal working week for a member of 
the Ontario Provincial Police Force is 
deemed to be five working days of eight 
hours each with a mealtime period of 45 
minutes during each eight-hour period. 


Overtime, which is to be computed to 
the nearest half hour, is defined as any 
additional time worked on a regular 
working day (unless less than half an 
hour) or any work performed on a 
holiday or on another day that is not a 
regular working day. 

An employee must be paid at his 
regular hourly rate for each hour of 
overtime performed during the six-hour 
period immediately following his regular 
working period; and at one and one-half 
his regular rate for any additional hours 
worked that day. 


If an employee is required to report 
for work prior to his usual starting time, 
or to return to work after leaving his 
place of employment at the end of his 
regular working period, or to report for 
work on any day that is not a regular 
working day, he must be paid at the rate 
of one and one-half his regular hourly 
rate for every hour of overtime worked. 
In no case may he receive less than four 
times his hourly salary. If, however, an 
employee works not more than one 
hour’s overtime prior to the start of his 
usual working period, he may be given 
compensating time off at the end of the 
day, in which case he is not entitled to 
Overtime pay. 

A member of the Ontario Provincial 
Police who is required to work on a 
holiday must be allowed another day off 
at some other time, and is therefore not 
entitled to overtime for such work. 


The new overtime requirements were 
made retroactive to May 15, 1966. 
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QUEBEC 
Minimum Wage Act 


In Quebec, a new minimum wage or- 
der for the shoe industry, No 7, 1966, 
increased rates for both pieceworkers 
and hourly rated employees. 

Rates are again set on a zone basis 
with no change in the zone boundaries. 
Zone I, as before, comprises the Island 
of Montreal and the territory within a 
five-mile radius; Zone II comprises 
Quebec City and the area within a five- 
mile radius; and Zone III covers the rest 
of the province. 

As before, employees in the pattern- 
making, cutting, sole leather, lasting, 
making and finishing departments are 
divided into five categories and lower 
minimums are set for beginners in each 
class except the lowest (Class 5). Hourly 
rates for these employees now range 
from $1.88 to 88 cents in Zone I, from 
$1.79 to 84 cents in Zone II, and from 
$1.69 to 80 cents in Zone III. 

Employees in the sewing department 
are again divided into three classes— 
A, B, and C. Hourly rates for these 
workers have been increased by 7 or 8 
cents and now range from $1.18 to 88 
cents in Zone I, from $1.12 to 84 cents 
in Zone II, and from $1.06 to 80 cents in 
Zone III. 

The minimum for office employees in 
the shoe industry has been increased 
from 85 cents to 88 cents an hour in 
Zone I, and from 80 cents to 84 cents in 
Zone II. The minimum remains 80 cents 
an hour in Zone III. The lower mini- 
mums previously payable to office em- 
ployees during a 30-day probationary 
period have been dropped. 

A new provision enables the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission to grant certifi- 
cates to employees with a mental or 
physical handicap, authorizing them to 
work under different conditions from 
those established in any applicable order. 

As before, wages are to be paid in 
cash or by cheque once a week, and the 
new order stipulates that no other meth- 
od of payment may be put into effect 
unless authorized by the Commission. 

The new order went into force on 
July 9, the date of publication, and will 
remain in effect until April 30, 1967. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Minimum Wage Act 


The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage 
Board has revised all of its minimum 
wage orders, except the one for janitors 
in residential blocks. 

In this revision, the Board increased 
the general minimum for full-time adult 
workers in work place such as factories, 


shops, offices, hotels, restaurants and 
amusement places by $2 to $40 a week 
in ten cities and $38 a week elsewhere in 
the province. Rates for drivers of heavy 
trucks, employees in oil well drilling and 
in logging and lumbering, and for hourly 
rated construction workers, were in- 
creased by 5 cents an hour. 


Minimum Rates. Although providing 
for some increases in rates, the Board has 
made no changes in its general approach 
to minimum wage setting. In the orders 
with the widest coverage, that is, the two 
general orders (Orders 1 and 4) and the 
five orders governing hotels, restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes and amusement places 
(Orders 2, 3, 5, 6 and 10), weekly rates 
are again set for employees who normal- 
ly work 36 hours or more in a week and 
hourly rates for employees whose regu- 
lar work week is less than 36 hours. The 
regional and age differentials have also 
been retained. 


In the seven orders referred to above, 
the minimum for full-time employees 17 
years and over is now $40 a week in 10 
cities (and within a five-mile radius), 
and $38 a week elsewhere The rates for 
full-time employees under 17 years are 
now $38 and $36, respectively. 

These seven orders have set the same 
general part-time rates as formerly. The 
minimum for part-time adult workers 
remains $1 an hour in the cities, and 95 
cents an hour elsewhere. Part-time rates 
for employees under 17 years are 95 
cents and 90 cents an hour, depending 
on the location. 


In addition to the full-time and part- 
time rates referred to above, the two 
general orders again fix special rates for 
drivers of motor vehicles of up to 7,500 
pounds gross weight and for delivery 
boys and messengers. The minimum for 
full-time taxi drivers and drivers of light 
delivery trucks has been increased by $2 
a week to $43 a week in the cities and to 
$41 in other parts of the province. There 
has been no change in the part-time 
rates for these employees, which remain 
$1.10 an hour in the cities and $1.05 in 
the smaller centres. 

The minimum for full-time messen- 
gers and delivery boys has been in- 
creased by $1.50 a week to $29 a week 
in the cities and $27 in the smaller 
places. The corresponding part-time rates 
are now 90 cents and 85 cents an 
hour. An employee in this category is no 
longer entitled to an additional payment 
for providing his own bicycle. 

The rate for drivers of heavy trucks 
(over 7,500 pounds gross weight) was 
increased to $1.20 an hour or 34 cents a 
mile, whichever is greater. The minimum 
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for swampers and helpers was raised 
from $1.05 to $1.10 an hour. 

The revised order for the logging and 
lumbering industry raised the minimum 
of cooks, cookees, bull cooks and watch- 
men from $160 to $165 a month and 
that of other employees from $1 to 
$1.05 an hour. These rates continue to 
apply to employees in logging and lum- 
bering and in related operations such as 
river driving and rafting but no longer 
cover employees in factories connected 
thereto. The latter are now subject to the 
general orders. 

The new minimum for employees in 
oil well drilling is $1.15 an hour. 

As indicated above, there was no 
change in the rates for janitors in resi- 
dential blocks, which remain $50 a week 
for those whose regular work week is 48 
hours or more and $1.15 an hour for 
those whose work week is less than 48 
hours. 

As a result of the changes described 
above, the minimum rates now in effect 
in Saskatchewan are as follows: 


General Rates 


—Ten cities: $40 a week for full-time 
employees 17 years and over, $38 for 
those under 17; $1 an hour for part- 
time employees 17 years and over, 95 
cents for those under 17. 

—Elsewhere in province: $38 a week for 
full-time employees 17 years and over, 
$36 for those under 17; 95 cents an 
hour for part-time employees 17 years 
and over, 90 cents for those under 17. 


Occupation and Industry Rates 


—Drivers of taxicabs and light trucks: 
Ten cities: $43 a week for full-time; 
$1.10 an hour for part-time. Elsewhere 
in the province: $41 a week for full- 
time; $1.05 an hour for part-time. 


—Delivery boys and messengers: 
Ten cities: $29 a week for full-time 
employees; 90 cents an hour for part- 
time employees; 
Elsewhere in the province: $27 a 
week for full-time employees; 85 cents 
an hour for part-time employees. 
—Truck drivers and helpers and swamp- 
ers on trucks of more than 7,500 Ibs.: 
Drivers, $1.20 an hour or 3% cents a 
mile, whichever is greater; Swampers 
and helpers, $1.10 an hour. 
—Janitors and caretakers in residential 
blocks: 
$50 a week if work week is 48 hours 
or more; $1.15 an hour if work week 
is less than 48 hours. 


—Logging and lumbering: 
Cooks, cookees, bull cooks and watch- 
men, $165 a month; 
Other employees, $1.05 an hour. 
—Operation of well drilling rig: 
All employees, $1.15 an hour. 
— Construction: 


Employees paid on an hourly basis, 
$1.20 an hour. 


Student Rates 


—students outside school 


hours: 


Ten cities: $1 an hour if 17 years or 
over; 95 cents an hour if under 17. 
Elsewhere in province: 95 cents an 
hour if 17 years or over; 90 cents an 
hour if under 17. 


employed 


Public Holidays 


The principle change with respect to 
public holidays is that the new order for 
logging and lumbering provides, for the 
first time, holiday pay for employees in 
these industries. Employees who do not 
work on any of the eight specified public 
holidays must now be given a lump sum 
payment equal to 3 per cent of their 





“Enemies of labour work around the 
clock in their efforts to pass crippling 
anti-strike legislation, to apply anti-trust 
provisions to free labour and to curtail 
our effectiveness at the bargaining ta- 
ble,” James Hoffa, President of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
told 2,200 delegates at the Teamsters’ 
Convention in Miami, July 4-7. 

He asked the convention for blanket 
approval of a higher per capita tax to 
build a large bank balance for future 
strikes of major proportion, and action 
to clear the way for wider company, 
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Hoffa receives vote of confidence 


area and industry bargaining. The con- 
vention also voted to work to bring 
wages, hours and working conditions of 
Canadian Teamsters on a par with those 
of American Teamsters. Hoffa said that 
Canadian Teamsters were paid $1.50 an 
hour less than their American counter- 
parts. 

In a gesture to the Canadian Labour 
Congress (AFL-CIO), which expelled 
the Teamsters in 1957, Hoffa said that 
serious problems of jurisdiction would 
have to be worked out before reaffilia- 
tion could take place. And he added, 


gross wages for the calendar year, exclu- 
sive of overtime. This payment is to be 
made on December 31 of the calendar 
year in which the holidays occur or on 
termination of employment, whichever 
is earlier. 


Employees in logging and lumbering 
operations who work on a public holiday 
are entitled to the lump sum payment 
and must be paid, in addition, a sum 
equal their regular wages for all time 
worked. The latter amount is to be paid 
in the pay period in which it is earned. 


Employees who are represented by a 
trade union may, however, choose to be 
governed by the general provision appli- 
cable to most employees in the province, 
i.e., that workers who do not work on 
any of the eight public holidays specified 
are entitled to their regular wages for 
the day. If a majority of employees in a 
unit belong to a union, the employer and 
the union may agree in writing to substi- 
tute the general provision for the lump 
sum payment. 


Deductions from Wages 


The four orders governing hotels, res- 
taurants, educational institutions, hos- 
pitals and nursing homes contain sub- 
stantially the same rules with respect to 
deductions or charges for board and 
lodging as formerly. In hotels and res- 
taurants throughout Saskatchewan, the 
maximum charge to employees remains 
25 cents for a night’s lodging and 90 
cents a day for meals or 30 cents for 
single meals. The same maxima apply in 
educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes, except that they are now 
limited to persons receiving $41 a week 
or less (previously $39 a week or less). 


Effective Dates 


The new orders, which were gazetted 
as Sask. Reg. 173/66 to 183/66 on July 
22 went into force on September 1. 


“We will return only with the reserva- 
tion that where other unions fail to 
organize their jurisdiction, we will have 
the right to do so.” 

The delegates, representing 1,700,000 
members of the world’s largest union, 
momentarily decided against any move 
to reaffiliate with the Canadian Labour 
Congress, and re-elected Hoffa to anoth- 
er five-year term on July 6, raising his 
salary from $75,000 to $100,000 a year. 
They offered him also $1,000,000 and 
more for legal fees to appeal two court 
convictions of jury tampering and mail 
fraud. 
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Anti-discrimination Legislation Enacted in 1966 


Alberta adopts Human Rights Act 


Ontario passes the Age Discrimination Act 


Two provinces enacted anti-discrimi- 
nation laws at the 1966 sessions of the 
provincial Legislatures. Alberta adopted 
a Human Rights Act prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment, in trade un- 
ion membership, and in public accom- 
modation on grounds of race, religious 
beliefs, colour, ancestry or place of ori- 
gin. Ontario passed the Age Discrimi- 
nation Act, 1966, making Ontario the 
second province, after British Columbia, 
to ban discrimination in employment on 
grounds of age. 


ALBERTA 


The Alberta Human Rights Act, the 
first such law to be enacted in this 
province, prohibits discrimination in em- 
ployment and in trade union member- 
ship, and in public places such as hotels, 
restaurants and stores. It went into force 
on September 1 and binds the Crown 
and its agencies. 

When introducing the Bill, the Min- 
ister of Labour described the new legis- 
lation as a “recourse for abuses to the 
human mind and soul.” 

The principles upon which the new 
legislation is based are set out in the 
preamble, reading in part: 

WHEREAS the Legislative 
Assembly of Alberta affirms that our 
Nation is founded upon principles that 
acknowledge the supremacy of God, 
the dignity and worth of the person 
and the position of the family as the 
foundations of freedom and justice in 
a democratic society; and 

WHEREAS it is recognized in 
Alberta as a fundamental principle 
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that all persons are equal in dignity 
and human rights without regard to 
race, religious beliefs, colour, ancestry 
or place of origin; and 

WHEREAS it is fitting that this 
principle be reaffirmed by the enact- 
ment of a measure whereby the rights 
of the individual may be safeguarded: 


In keeping with these principles, the 
Act has established as public policy the 
idea that merit and ability should be the 
factors determining employment or 
treatment in employment. It expressly 
forbids an employer, or anyone acting 
on behalf of an employer, to refuse to 
employ, or to discharge any person, or 
to discriminate against anyone with re- 
gard to employment or any term or 
condition of employment because of his 
race, religious beliefs, colour, ancestry or 
place of origin. 


The new legislation makes it clear that 
employment inquiries must be so worded 
that they show only the individual merits 
and qualifications of prospective em- 
ployees with regard to the job to be 
filled, and do not elicit any information 
that could be used for discriminatory 
purposes. It prohibits the use or circula- 
tion of application forms, the publication 
of advertisements or the making of oral 
or written inquiries in connection with 
employment that directly or indirectly 
indicate discrimination. An applicant 
must not be required to furnish par- 
ticulars as to his racial or religious back- 
ground. 


The above prohibitions apply to em- 


ployment agencies as well as to employ- 
ers. 


In line with the practice in other juris- 
dictions, an exception is made, however, 
for domestic employment and for non- 
profit, religious, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, fraternal or social organizations 
and for non-profit institutions operated 
to foster the welfare of a religious or 
ethnic group. Also, any refusal, limita- 
tion, specification or preference based on 
a bona fide occupational qualification 
will not be considered discrimination. 


An individual’s race, religious beliefs, 
colour, ancestry or place of origin must 
not be determining factors in admission 
to or membership in a trade union or an 
employers’ organization. The Act ex- 
pressly forbids a trade union or an em- 
ployers’ organization to exclude any per- 
son from membership or to expel or 
suspend or discriminate against any per- 
son or member on racial or religious 
grounds. 


Equal rights of access to public facili- 
ties and services are also guaranteed by 
the Human Rights Act. It now makes it 
unlawful for any person in Alberta to 
deny anyone the accommodation, serv- 
ices or facilities of places that are cus- 
tomarily open to the public, or to dis- 
criminate against him with respect to the 
type of services offered because of his 
Trace, religious beliefs, colour, ancestry or 
place of origin. 


Persons who lay complaints are pro- 
tected against retaliatory action. The Act 
makes it an offence for any person to 
evict, discharge, suspend, expel or other- 
wise discriminate against any person be- 
cause he has made a complaint, or given 
evidence, or assisted in any way in the 
initiation or prosecution of a complaint. 
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Procedures for enforcing the new 
legislation are similar to those in other 
jurisdictions in Canada, with the empha- 
sis on conciliation and education rather 
than prosecution. A person who consid- 
ers himself aggrieved may initiate pro- 
ceedings by filing a written complaint 
with the Administrator—the officer re- 
sponsible to the Minister for the ad- 
ministration of the Act. An informal 
inquiry will then be made and, if the 
matter is not settled at this stage, the 
Minister may, on the recommendation of 
the Administrator, appoint a board of 
inquiry to conduct a more formal inves- 
tigation into the complaint. Upon 
receipt of the board’s report, the Min- 
ister may issue whatever order he con- 
siders necessary to carry the board’s 
recommendations into effect. 

If a board of inquiry finds a com- 
plaint to be justified, in whole or in part, 
the person against whom the finding was 
made has 30 days in which to appeal to 
the district court. If an appeal is filed, 
the court will hear the case de nova and 
may confirm, reverse, or vary the 
findings and recommendations of the 
board of inquiry. 

If necessary, a prosecution may be 
resorted to with the consent of the 
Minister. An individual found guilty of 
violating the Act is liable to a fine of up 
to $100, and a corporation, trade union, 
employers’ organization or employment 
agency, to a fine of up to $500 for the 
first offence, and to double that penalty 
for a subsequent offence. In addition to 
the fine, an employer convicted of a 
discriminatory employment practice may 
be ordered to reinstate an employee who 
was unjustly suspended, transferred, laid 
off or discharged, and pay him compen- 
sation for lost wages. 

Injunction proceedings may be in- 
stituted against persistent offenders. If a 
violation continues, the Minister may 
apply to the Supreme Court of Alberta 
for an injunction ordering the offending 
party to discontinue his discriminatory 
employment or accommodation prac- 
tices. 

Recognizing that legislation alone can- 
not change the attitudes of mind that are 
at the root of discrimination, the Act 
provides for educational programs to 
promote a public awareness of the law. 
In addition to his other duties, the Ad- 
ministrator is required to forward the 
principle that every person is equal in 
dignity and rights without regard to race, 
religious beliefs, colour, ancestry of 
place of origin; to promote an under- 
standing of, acceptance of, and compli- 
ance with the legislation; and to develop 
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and promote educational programs de- 
signed to eliminate discriminatory 
practices. 


ONTARIO 


The purpose of the Ontario Age 
Discrimination Act, which went into 
force on July 1, is to provide equality of 
opportunity for capable older workers 
who are presently denied work because 
of their age. Specifically, the Act makes 
it an offence for employers and unions 
to discriminate against persons between 
40 and 65 years of age solely on grounds 
of age. 


When introducing the legislation, the 
Minister of Labour said that there were 
a great many capable older workers, 
with many years of useful employment 
ahead of them, who had been denied the 
opportunity to work because of the 
popular, yet negative, attitudes regarding 
chronological age and employment. 


We now had, he said, enough reliable 
information and studies from a_ wide 
range of agencies to indicate clearly that 
many of the myths and stereotypes held 
about the capabilities of the older work- 
er were not only untrue, but could have 
a deleterious effect upon our develop- 
ment and productive economy. He fur- 
ther states: 


We have all had personal experi- 
ence of older workers whose lives 
have been blighted by difficulties in 
finding employment and these difficul- 
ties have often been based entirely on 
age. We can ill afford to lose the skills 
and capabilities of our senior workers. 
Mr. Speaker, in terms of dollars and 
cents, and considering the valuable 
contributions that older employees can 
make, it is wise to protect the employ- 
ment opportunities of those older in- 
dividuals who are capable and efficient 
workers. 


This legislation will discourage 
the continuance of unfounded as- 
sumption as to job abilities based sole- 
ly on age and will encourage to the 
greatest extent possible the practice of 
judging each individual applicant on 
his individual merits and with refer- 
ence to particular standards of per- 
formance for the job in question. 


The new Act makes it an offence, 
punishable by a fine, for employers and 
unions to discriminate against persons 
simply because they are between 40 and 
65 years of age. An employer, or any 
person acting on behalf of an employer, 
must not refuse to employ any person or 
discharge anyone or discriminate against 
him with regard to employment, or any 
condition of employment because of his 
age. Neither may an employer refuse 


promotion to an employed person solely 
because he is in the 40 to 65 age-group. 
Trade unions must not exclude from 
membership, or expel or suspend any 
person or discriminate against him be- 
cause of his age. 


Some exceptions are permitted. Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, the Commission 
may exempt designated occupations 
from the Act, or from some of its provi- 
sions. The Act also makes it quite clear 
that the prohibition against age discrimi- 
nation does not affect the operation of 
any bona fide retirement or pension 
plan, or the terms or conditions of any 
bona fide group or employee insurance 
plan. 


The responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the new anti-discrimination law is 
vested in the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, the agency that enforces 
the Ontario Human Rights Code. 


Enforcement procedures are similar to 
those in the Ontario Human Rights 
Code, with the emphasis on discussions 
and conciliation, rather than prosecution 
and penalties. A person who thinks that 
he has been discriminated against by an 
employer, or a union, because of his age, 
may initiate proceedings by filing a writ- 
ten complaint with the Commission. The 
Commission itself, or a person designat- 
ed by it, may then make an informal 
inquiry into the complaint. If discrimina- 
tion is indicated, the Commission will 
try to persuade the discriminating party 
to change his policy. 

If a settlement cannot be reached 
through conciliation, the Minister of 
Labour may, on the recommendation of 
the Commission, appoint a board of in- 
quiry to conduct a further investigation 
into the complaint. If the board finds the 
complaint a valid one, it must recom- 
mend to the Commission the course that 
ought to be taken with respect to the 
complaint. 

The Minister of Labour may, on the 
advice of the Commission, issue whatev- 
er order he considers necessary to imple- 
ment the board’s recommendations. Such 
an order is final and must be complied 
with according to its terms. 

If efforts to persuade the discriminat- 
ing party to change his practices have 
failed, a prosecution may be resorted to 
with the written consent of the Minister. 
An individual convicted of violating the 
Act is liable to a fine of up to $100, and 
a corporation, union, employers’ or- 
ganization or employment agency, a fine 
of up to $500. 

If a violation continues, the Minister 
may initiate injunction proceedings 
against the offender. 
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By the staff of the Unemployment Insurance 
and Pensions Section, Labour Division, DBS. 


Number of Unemployment Insurance Claimants Declines 


With Seasonal Increase in Employment 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 181,300 on June 30, 
more than 36,000, or about 17 per cent, 
below the May 31 total of 217,600, but 
virtually unchanged from that of one 
year ago. The decline from last month 
was mainly due to a reduction in the 
number of male claimants, suggesting a 
continuation of the seasonal expansion 
in industries that employ mainly men. 
For example, males accounted for about 
60 per cent of the claimants on June 30, 
a substantial drop from the proportion 
that prevailed during the winter months, 
when they comprised approximately 
three-quarters of all claimants. 


The sex composition of the long-term 
(27 weeks or more) claimant group 
shows little response to the seasonal in- 
crease in economic activity characteristic 
of spring and early summer. This long- 
term category tends to include a relatively 
high proportion of workers on their way 
out of the labour market and therefore 
not much influenced by improving con- 
ditions. The fact that seasonal benefit is 
not paid after mid-May, may also be a 
contributing factor. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

A total of 68,400 initial and renewal 
claims were filed at local offices across 
Canada during June, in comparison with 
91,000 in May and 72,000 a year ago. 
Of the June claims 90 per cent were 
from persons separated from employment 
during the month, whereas only three 
quarters of the May claims were thus 
classified. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 140,600 in June, 
compared with 298,100 in May and 
152,800 one year ago. Benefit payments 
amounted to $14.7 million in June, $30.0 
million during May 1966, and $16.2 mil- 
lion in June 1965. The sharp May-to- 
June decline in beneficiaries and benefit 
payments is associated with the termina- 
tion of benefit to claimants under the 
seasonal benefit provisions. The average 
weekly benefit payment was $23.78 in 
June, $23.93 in May, and $24.14 a year 
ago. 


The following table presents data concerning the more important elements 
arising from the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Summary Table 
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Cumulative Data 








1966 
June May June January to 12 months 
Activity 1966 1966 1965 June ending June 
(thousands) 
Insured population at month-end.. a 4,687 4,601 — co 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
Otal te ee ee 68 91 72 814 iL SS 
Enitiale ys <kcgee cc eee 49 68 51 628 1,167 
Renewal eee eee 19 23 21 186 385 
Claimants currently reporting to 
local joificeds 2.c..tete Beste 181 218 181 392% 308* 
Beneficiaries (Weekly average)....... 141 298 153 340* 238* 
Weeksicompensated: sa ee 619 252) 672 8,438 e9S 
IBeMeHE Dal dse-c: 4.9, se ae ee $14,712 29,959 16,229 208 , 504 228 ,647 
Average weekly benefit.................... $23.78 23.93 24.14 24.71 24.47 
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* Monthly average 
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Provincial Data 


All provinces shared in the decline in 
the number of claimants between May 
and June, the percentage decreases in the 
Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and _ the 
Prairies Provinces being considerably 
greater than in Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia. The declines were also substan- 
tially greater for males. In comparison 
with one year ago, there was no change 
at the national level, but the number of 
claimants ranged from 23 per cent lower 
in Alberta to 10 per cent higher in British 
Columbia. 


Insurance Registrations 


On June 30, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,447,- 
177 employees who had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered em- 
ployers numbered 344,728 a decrease of 
1,133 since May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June, 9,736 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 7,021 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 741 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The  re- 
maining 1,974 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 318 cases, 
120 against employers and 198 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as 
a result of false statements or misrepre- 
sentations by claimants numbered 661.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in June totalled 
$33,224,965.79, compared with $33,434,- 
138.52 in May and $31,644,007.71 in 
June 1965. 

Benefits paid in June totalled $14,674,- 
856.77, compared with $29,991,590.13 
in May and $16,329,491.12 in June 
1965. 

The balance in the Fund on June 30 
was $155,118,709.49. On May 31, it was 
$136,568,600.47; and on June 30, 1965, 
it was $38,036,006.82. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2569 


The claimant filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on Aug. 10, 1965. She 
had worked as a drug store sales clerk in 
Vancouver, from February 1964 to June 
1965, for $1.25 an hour. 

As her reason for separation from 
employment, the claimant stated that her 
husband had obtained work in Prince 
George, and that she and her children 
had had to move there. She said that she 
had been unemployed since June 12, 
1965, and that she was available for 
part-time work only, “no full-time work. 
That is the pattern that I worked in 
before.” She would accept only part-time 
work because she had three children to 
look after. She had no transportation of 
her own, and she wanted exactly the 
same arrangement she had had before, 
“the place of work fairly close to home 
(within walking distance) and as a relief 
clerk.” 

The local office pointed out that there 
were very few vacancies for part-time 
work in drug stores in the area, and that 
usually an eight-hour shift is worked, 
some employees being required to work 
a split shift up to 9 p.m. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from 
Aug. 8, 1965, for three days of each and 
every week on the ground that, by re- 
stricting herself to part-time work, she 
had failed to prove she was available for 
work on those days, as required by the 
Act. 

On Sept. 21, 1965, the claimant 
appealed to the board of referees, and 
stated, in part: 

I had previously received a letter 
from the Commission stating I was 
disqualified from benefit for three 
days of each and every week due to 
limiting myself to part-time employ- 
nese 5 5 

Today ...I received by mail my 
first complete two-week benefit cheque 
since registering my claim. . . I have 
received a $5 weekly benefit, instead 
of the approximate weekly benefit of 
$11 I understood my paid-in unem- 
ployment stamps would qualify me for 

. . I wish now to appeal this dis- 
qualification and the amount of week- 
ly benefit designated to me during the 
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time I am unable to find suitable 
employment. 


From February 1964 through to 
June 1965 I held a permanent position 
as a part-time sales clerk . . . In this 
job, I worked regularly three days a 
week, and during this 18-month peri- 
od my employer deducted weekly con- 
tributions for Unemployment Insur- 
ance from my earnings as he did for 
all his full-time employees. Conse- 
quently regular weekly contributions 
were made by myself and my employ- 
er on the basis of my normal work 
week, which in my case consisted of 
only three working days... 

I gave up my job just prior to our 
move to Prince George in June. I 
attempted, on my own, to find a simi- 
lar position here. However it appeared 
your drug stores were well staffed at 
that timess. . 


Upon receipt today of my first two- 
week full benefit, I am wondering if 
there has been a precedent for my 
claim for benefit in your area. I find it 
difficult to understand if a full-time 
worker receives full benefit according 
to her average weekly contributions 
paid and is available for employment 
on a full-time basis, why, in my case, 
does this also not apply? ...I am 
ready, able and willing to take suitable 
employment in the full three-day work 
week pattern as before. 

Weekly contributions to the Fund 
were made by both my employer and 
myself and were computed at the 
same rate from my earnings as for a 
full-time employee. I have made my- 
self available, here, to employers on a 
call-in daily basis until a steady posi- 
tion is available with them. 


It does not seem quite just that the 
amount of benefit my average rate of 
weekly contributions should provide, 
until I can find steady employment, 
[should] be halved through  dis- 
qualification, when the situations ap- 
pear parallel . . . Under these circum- 
stances I feel that a review of my 
claim [is justified and that] the three- 
day disqualification should be abol- 
ished and a reassesment [made] of 
my weekly benefit... 


The insurance officer commented: 

As the claimant continued to re- 
strict herself to three days a week, the 
insurance officer considered that the 
claimant had still failed to prove she 
was available for work for three days 
a week within the meaning of the Act. 

For the benefit of the claimant, and 
to assist her to understand the princi- 
ples involved in her appeal, it should 
be mentioned that contribution rates 
are determined on a weekly basis, 
according to the earnings of the in- 
dividual during that week. Benefit 
rates are also determined on a weekly 
basis and are dependent upon the av- 
erage rate of contributions over a 
period of time. 

When, as in the present case, a 
claimant declares that she is available 
for work on only a certain part of the 
week, and therefore not available dur- 
ing the remainder of the week, for 
either personal or other reasons, she is 
considered to have failed to prove her 
availability for work within the mean- 
ing... of the Act for that part of the 
week during which she is not available 
for work. (Umpire’s decision, CUB 
1469). 


The board of referees heard the case 
and reached the unanimous decision that 
the claimant had proved she was availa- 
ble for work, reinstated the claimant, 
and ordered that benefits of $11 weekly 
be paid her, retroactive to August 8, 
1965. 

The board also stated that there 
should be special provision under the 
Act covering those individuals who are 
part-time employees and who have a 
pattern of specific part-time employ- 
ment. Such provisions would end dis- 
crimination in respect to contributions 
and benefits in regard to part-time work- 
ers. 

The insurance officer’s appeal to the 
Umpire reads: 

... The claimant states that she had 
left her part-time job in Vancouver 
just prior to her move to Prince 
George. . . . She indicates further that 
she had attempted to find a similar job 
on her own at Prince George, and 
when she decided to file a claim she 
was still unable to find work of the 
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type and pattern she wanted. Thus, it 
appears that, when she filed her 
claim ... the claimant had already had 
about eight weeks in which to explore 
the possibilities of the labour market 
in Prince George, and had the oppor- 
tunity to realize the difficulty of ob- 
taining employment of the pattern she 
desired in her new area, which was so 
much smaller than Vancouver. The 
lack of possibilities of employment 
under the claimant’s restrictive condi- 
tions is further evidenced by the re- 
port of the National Employment 
Service in the area... . 


Notwithstanding the claimant’s al- 
ready elapsed period of unemploy- 
ment, during which she could explore 
and had allegedly explored the pos- 
sibilities of part-time employment, re- 
stricted to three days a week and to a 
walking distance from her home, in 
the much smaller locality of her new 
residence, the insurance officer decid- 
ed rather generously that she was enti- 
tled to more time to try to find similar 
work in Prince George, and allowed 
her claim in respect of three days a 
week for which she declared herself 
available. However, he declared her 
disqualified for her failure to prove 
that she was available for work in 
respect of three days of each week. 


It is submitted that the board of 
referees erred in allowing the claim- 
ant’s appeal and in deciding that she 
was entitled to receive benefit at the 
full weekly rate established in her 
case, particularly as the board re- 
marked that there should be special 
provision . . . covering those individu- 
als who are part-time employees and 
who have a pattern of specific part-time 
employment, adding that such provi- 
sion would end discrimination in re- 
spect to contributions and benefit in 
regard to part-time workers. A board 
of referees, like all adjudicating au- 
thorities, must take the Act as it is; 
and, having realized that [the Act] 
provided for disqualification of a 
claimant in respect of every day for 
Which he fails to prove that he is 
available for work, the board had to 
apply the provisions of the Act and 
could not conclude, contrary to the 
clear evidence, that the claimant was 
entitled to receive benefit at the full 
weekly rate established in her case. 


The board’s decision is thus con- 
trary to the specific provisions . . . of 
the Act... . An amount equal to one 
sixth of the weekly rate of benefit 
applicable to the claimant had to be 
deducted, in respect of three days a 
week she was not prepared to work, 
from the benefit otherwise payable to 
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her for each week. CUB-1469, which 
was called to the attention of the 
board, was a pertinent decision and 
precedent, which should have been 
followed by the board of referees...... 


Considerations and Conclusions 


As the insurance officer has appealed 
this case on the question of whether the 
claimant ought to have been disqualified 
for three days of each week, the ques- 
tion of whether the claimant has shown 
that she was available for work at all has 
not been dealt with. It would seem, 
however, that this should have been ex- 
amined by the insurance officer in the 
first instance. 

The claimant must understand that 
the payment of contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund does not 
automatically entitle her to benefit sim- 
ply because she has become unemployed. 
She must still show that she meets the 
other requirements of the Act. One of 
these requirements is that any claimant 
must prove, “in respect of every day” 
for which he is claiming benefit, that he 
is available for work within the mean- 
ing ...of the Act, as that term has been 
defined by past jurisprudence. 

After nearly three months of unem- 
ployment, the claimant not only con- 
tinued to restrict herself to the exact 
pattern of part-time work she had previ- 
ously enjoyed in a much larger city, but 
the job she would accept must be within 
walking distance of her home. Under 
those circumstances, the evidence should 
show that there was normally some de- 
mand for the services the claimant was 
prepared to offer before I can agree that 
she has proved her availability. In the 
material filed there is no such evidence. 
Indeed the claimant’s admitted failure to 
find such work casts serious doubt on 
the existence of any such demand. 

As a consequence, I decide to allow 
the insurance officer’s appeal. 


CUB 2582 


On Aug. 5, 1965, the claimant filed an 
application for benefit and reported that 
he had been employed at a wage of $125 
per week, and that he had been laid off 
because of a “mass layoff and holiday 
shutdown.” He was paid holiday pay in 
the amount of $474.17. 

The employer had previously advised 
the local office when the plant’s general 
holiday period would take place. Since 
renovations were being made to the 
plant, the claimant’s job was not availa- 
ble when he returned from holidays, and 
he therefore remained unemployed. 

On Sept. 24, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that his holiday pay 
was earnings and was allocated to the 


weeks commencing Aug. 15, 22, 29 and 
Sept. 5 in the amounts of $125, $125, 
$125, and $99.17. The claimant was 
therefore disqualified from receipt of 
benefit for those weeks. 


On Sept. 14, the claimant appealed 
the disqualification to the board of ref- 
erees as follows: 


Please be advised of my intention to 
appeal the decision to deny me 
benefits for the week of Sept. 5, 1965. 
This decision was based on my three- 
week vacation and pay from Aug. 15 
to Sept. 4 inclusive, being in excess of 
my average earnings for a three-week 
period. The additional monies I re- 
ceived in excess of three regular 
weeks earnings is a vacation bonus 
designed to cover the additional ex- 
penses incurred while on _ vacation, 
and should not in my opinion be 
applied to the week of Sept. 5, when I 
was on layoff from my employer.... 


A communication from the employer 
stated that in the firm’s agreement with 
the union, no part of the percentage of 
total annual earnings on which vacation 
pay was based was referred to as vaca- 
tion bonus. 


After the board heard the case, the 
conclusions of the majority read: 


... There was made available to the 
board the “Master Agreement” be- 
tween the employers and the union. It 
became evident that the so-called va- 
cation bonus was specifically referred 
to as “vacation pay” throughout the 
sections of the contract related there- 
to, and the majority of the board were 
convinced that this is a part of the 
remuneration of the employees coy- 
ered under the contract, and is, there- 
fore, subject to the circumstances un- 
der which the insurance officer made 
Dis decision mas 


The dissenting member of the board 
said: 

... 1 feel that all monies paid at the 
time of the vacation period were listed 
as vacation pay and vacation bonus. 
On returning from vacation . . . the 
claimant was unable to return to his 
place of employment due to the fact 
that renovations were being made to 
the plant, which constituted a layoff 
for the claimant. 


The appeal was dismissed, and the 
claimant’s union appealed to the Umpire 
on the grounds that ‘on the evidence 
presented to the board of referees, the 
union agrees with the dissenting opin- 
ion.” 

The insurance officer then submitted 
the following observations: 
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The existence of a general continu- 
ous holiday period, as well as the 
determination of vacation pay as earn- 
ings ... and the allocation of vacation 
pay to the holiday period ... are not 
disputed by the union. The only point 
in dispute is the allocation . . . of the 
vacation pay in the amount of $99.17 
to the week of Sept. 5, 1965. 

The contention of the claimant to 
the effect that the vacation pay in 
excess of his usual normal earnings 
for the three-week holiday period is a 
vacation bonus, is not supported by 
the information obtained from the 
employer; also, in the opinion of the 
majority of board of referees, it is not 
supported by the “Master Agree- 
ment.” 

The amount of vacation pay is 
shown by the employer . . . to be 
$474.17. The weekly rate of the 
claimant’s usual normal earnings is 
$125. Commencing with the first week 


of the holiday period, that amount 
was ... properly allocated to each of 
the weeks in the holiday period... and 
the amount in excess of $375 was 
properly allocated to the week com- 
mencing Sept. 5, 1965. 

It is contended by the union and 
the claimant that the vacation pay in 
excess of the earnings allocated to the 
three-week holiday period is a bonus 
and should not have been allocated to 
the week immediately after the holi- 
day period. 

The board of referees had the op- 
portunity to review the vacation pay 
clauses of the “Master Agreement”.... 
By majority decision, the board came 
to the conclusion that there is no 
evidence in support of the contention 
of the union and claimant. 

It is submitted that the majority 
decision of the board is in accordance 
with established jurisprudence and 


should be confirmed (CUBs 
2305 Avandt2732.) ties 


1930, 


Considerations and Conclusions 


There is no evidence to support the 
union’s contention that that part of the 
claimant’s “vacation pay” in excess of 
three weeks normal earnings was a 
bonus. In fact the evidence quite clearly 
shows that the excess arose for the usual 
reason that when vacation pay is cal- 
culated as a percentage of annual earn- 
ings, the result frequently is in excess of 
the corresponding normal weekly earn- 
ings. 

The claimant’s holiday pay is not ex- 
cepted by [the Act] and, pursuant to the 
established jurisprudence . . . it was prop- 
erly allocated by the insurance officer to 
consecutive weeks commencing with the 
first week of the plant shutdown. 

As a consequence, I decide to disallow 
the union’s appeal. 





Wage Schedules In July 


During July, the Department of La- 
bour prepared 333 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the feder- 
al Government and its Crown corpora- 
tions for works of construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, and other 
services in various parts of Canada. 

In the same period, 255 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 241 contracts that contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause were award- 
ed by Central Mortgage and Housing 


- Corporation, and the Departments of 


| Defence Production, Post Office, Public 


Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in July for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 

No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 

Defence Production 102 $772,550.00 
Post Office 4 a -O5 7-15 
RCMP 1 69,483.00 
Transport 1 18,616.00 


During July, the sum of $9,670.14 
was collected from 19 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the 
wage rates and other conditions of em- 
ployment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their 
contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 173 workers concerned. 





Teamsters elect general vice-president 


Frank Edward Fitzsimmons, 58- 
year-old Detroit Teamster vice-president, 
was elected General Vice-President of 
the  1,700,000-member International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters on July 7. 
James Hoffa’s choice of Fitzsimmons 
crowns a 30-year association between 
the two men that started when Fitz- 
simmons joined Hoffa’s local as a truck 
driver in 1935. He was named an organ- 
izer in 1936, was elevated to second spot 
in the local about 1940, and was named 
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one of 13 Teamster international vice- 
presidents on the death of Owen B. 
Brennan in 1961. 

Fitzsimmons still serves as vice-presi- 
dent of 16,000-member Local 299, where 
he runs the day-to-day business for 
Hoffa who is still president of the local. 
Since 1945 he has been secretary- 
treasurer of the 80,000-member Mich- 
igan Conference of Teamsters and 
vice-president of Teamster Joint Council 
43 in Detroit since 1959. 


Japan enters new labour era 


Japan is entering into a new era of 
labour-management relations, reports the 
Financial Post. The falling away of 
paternalism, which the report describes 
as a leftover from the Japanese feudal 
system, can be seen in companies that 
are adopting the merit system and aban- 
doning the traditional form of promo- 
tion based on length of service. 

The report cited a hypothetical case of 
a university graduate with 20 years’ serv- 
ice. If his work is average he would 
earn $580 a month. If he does excep- 
tional work he would be paid $700, and 
if he is at the other end of the merit 
scale, he would earn only $470. Equality 
of pay regardless of the age or sex of an 
individual is another step forward. 
Several companies are also extending the 
retirement age to 57 from 55. 

The examples cited by the report were 
those of the more progressive Japanese 
companies. In general, the old paternal- 
ism still predominates, and a man works 
for one company all his life, making 
slow but steady progress to retirement. 
The report states that this lack of mobili- 
ty in the labour force is becoming more 
obviously frustrating as companies de- 
cide to merge. What does the new com- 
pany do with surplus employees and 
executives? 

Some industries persuade older work- 
ers to retire ahead of schedule, while 
younger men go on half time or are sent 
on extended vacations with half pay. 
And some firms have been forced to let 
their workers go—an almost unheard of 
practice in the post-war era. 
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Publications Received in 


By the staff of the Canada Department of 
Labour Library 


Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the 
Department of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them 
should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


Agriculture 


1. IOWA. STATE UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY, AMES. CENTER FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT. Labor Mo- 
bility and Population in Agriculture. [Papers] assembled and 
published under the Sponsorship of the Iowa State University 
Center for Agricultural and Economic Adjustment. Ames, 
Iowa State University Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 231. 


2. Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act; Fed- 
eral-Provincial Rural Development Agreement, April 1, 1965 
to March 31, 1970. Ottawa, Published under the authority of 
the Hon. Maurice Sauvé, Minister of Forestry, 1965. Poe29) 


Collective Bargaining 


3. MIERNYK, WILLIAM H. The Economics of Labor 
and Collective Bargaining. Boston, Heath, 1965. Pp. 502. 

Intended as a university textbook. Examines American 
trade union history, trade union policy, structure, govern- 
ment and objectives, collective bargaining processes and 
issues, the labour market, and manpower management. 


4. VOSLOO, WILLEM BENJAMIN. Collective Bargain- 
ing in the United States Federal Civil Service. Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association, 1966. Pp. 226. 

An examination of labour relations in the U.S. Federal 
civil service since the promulgation of Presidential Executive 
Order 10988 of January 17, 1962. “The salient features of 
the Order are employee rights, the recognition of employee 
organizations, unit determination, the scope and form of 
employee participation, management rights, grievance and 
appeal procedures, arbitration, implementation responsibility, 
and coverage.” 


Discrimination In Employment 


5. STRAUSS, GEORGE. Public Policy and Discrimination 
in Apprenticeship, by George Strauss and Sidney Ingerman. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1965. Pp. 285-331. 

Concerns the difficulty that Negro young men have in 
being accepted as apprentices and thus in finding suitable 
jobs. The authors state, “Underrepresentation [for Negro 
apprentices in unions] is due not so much to discrimination 
against Negroes as it is to discrimination for relatives and 
friends. In addition, lack of motivation to enter apprentice- 
ship, lack of knowledge of how to apply, and inadequate 
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training and education all contribute to the present imbal- 
ance.” 


6. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR. Equal Employment Opportunity, 
1965. Hearings before the General Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Eighty-ninth Congress, First Session on 
H.R.8998 and H.R.8999, Bills to more effectively prohibit 
Discrimination in Employment because of Race, Color, 
Religion, Sex, or National Origin, and for Other Purposes. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 296. 

Hearings held June 15; July 19, 20 and 21, 1965. 

The Committee met to consider some bills which would 
amend Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, providing 
for the protection of equal employment opportunities. 


Economic Conditions 


7. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION STUDY SES- 
SION ON AREAS IN PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT OR 
REDEVELOPMENT, KIFISSIA, GREECE, 1961. Final 
Report, by the Division for Social Affairs of the O.E.C.D. 
[Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, n.d., 19627] Pp. 311. 


8. MYRDAL, GUNNAR. Challenge to Affluence. Rev. 
and expanded ed. New York, Vintage Books, 1965. Pp. 183. 


9. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Long-range 
Projections for Economic Growth: the American Economy 
in 197C; a Staff Report. Washington, 1959. Pp. 96. 


“Part I discusses the uses of long-range projections, the 
methods by which such projections are made and some 
summary results for alternative model projections in 1965 
and 1970. Part II discusses in detail the procedure for 
making such projections, using as an illustration the 1970 
judgement model projection.” 


10. ROBINSON, EDWARD AUSTIN GOSSAGE, Ed. 
Problems in Economic Development; Proceedings of a 
Conference held by the International Economic Association, 
edited by E. A. G. Robinson. London, Macmillan; New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1965. Pp. xxi, 625. 


Contains papers and summary records of a Congress on 
the Economics of Development held in Vienna in 1962. The 
congress was held in four sections: the determinants of 
economic progress; industrialization and methods of increas- 
ing labour productivity; techniques and problems of develop- 
ment planning; and, the stabilization of primary producing 
economics. 


Economic Surveys 


The following seven economic surveys were prepared by 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment and published in Paris in late 1965 and 1966. 
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11. Denmark. January 1966. Pp. 31. 

12. Germany. December 1965. Pp. 40. 

13. Iceland. December 1965. Pp. 31. 

14. Ireland. February 1966. Pp. 39. 

15. Japan. December 1965. Pp. 38. 

16. Switzerland. February 1966. Pp. 35. 
17. United States. December 1965. Pp. 38. 


Economics 


18. FELLNER, WILLIAM JOHN. Probability and Profit; 
a Study of Economic Behavior along Bayesian Lines. 
Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1965. Pp. 239. 


19. GHOSH, ALAK. Experiments with Input-output 
Models; an Application to the Economy of the United 
Kingdom, 1948-55. Cambridge [Eng.] University Press, 
1964. Pp.148. 


20. MARSCHAK, JACOB. Income, Employment, and the 
Price Level; Notes on Lectures given at the University of 
Chicago, Autumn, 1948 and 1949. Edited and with a preface 
by David I. Fand and Harry Markowitz. New York, Au- 
gustus M. Kelley, 1965. Pp.95. 


21. NERLOVE, MARC. Estimation and Identification of 
Cobb-Douglas Production Function, Chicago, Rand-McNally, 
19652. P pho 3: 

“Based on a series of lectures given before the Econom- 
etrics Workshop at the University of Minnesota in 1959.” 

Supported in part by National Science Foundation grant 
NSF GS-142 to Stanford University. 


Education, Vocational 


22. BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. The Industrial Training 
Act; Report of the BACIE Conference, London, 29 April, 
1964. London [n.d., 1965?] Pp. 36. On cover: Industrial 
training, whose responsibility? 

Contents: The Industrial training act [by] Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Godber. Legislation, industry and education [by] C. Hen- 
niker-Heaton. Trade unions and the Industrial training act 
[by] G. H. Lowthian. Discussion. Summing-up [by] J. G. 
Stewart. 

The Industrial Training Act of Great Britain was passed in 
1964. 


23. ALEXANDER, ROBERT JACKSON. Organized 
Labor in Latin America. New York, Free Press [1965] 
Pp. x, 274. 

The author, Professor of Economics at Rutgers University, 
is an authority on economic and political developments in 
Latin America. He discusses social conditions, political 
activities of labour, and collective bargaining in Latin 
American countries, and devotes 12 chapters to individual 
countries, and additional chapters to Central American and 
Caribbean area countries. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


24. KAHN-FREUND, OTTO, Ed. Labour Relations and 
the Law, a Comparative Study. London, Stevens; Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1965. Pp.231. 

“Originated in a Colloquium on Labour Law which took 
place at the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies of the 
University of London in December 1962......organised by the 
United Kingdom National Committee on Comparative Law.” 

« .. A comparative survey and analysis of the legal 
regulation of collective bargaining in industry, and industrial 
conflict.” Part 1 deals with collective bargaining and the law 
in Great Britain, U.S., Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, the 
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Netherlands, and Switzerland. Part 2 deals with industrial 
conflict and the law in Great Britain, Eire, U.S., Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 


25. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE. Comparison 
of State Unemployment Insurance Laws. January 1, 1966. 
Washington, GPO, 1965 [i.e. 1966] 1 volume (various 
pagings). 


Labour Supply 


26. CALIFORNIA. COMMISSION ON MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGY. Hearings, Los 
Angeles, California, December 10 and 11, 1964, May 1965. 
San Francisco, 1965. Pp.212. 


27. HARBISON, FREDERICK HARRIS. Manpower and 
Education; Country Studies in Economic Development. 
Frederick Harbison [and] Charles A. Myers [editors] New 
York, McGraw-Hill [c1965] Pp. 343. 


“A joint project of the Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University and the Industrial Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as part of the Inter- 
university Study of Labor Problems in Economic Develop- 
ment.” 


Contains 11 essays on human resource development and its 
relationship to economic growth in a number of developing 
countries in Latin America, Asia and Africa. 


28. ONTARIO ECONOMIC COUNCIL. Education, Re- 
training, Immigration; Human Resource Development in the 
Province of Ontario; a Report. Toronto, 1965. Pp.16. 


Contents: Skilled manpower survey, Ontario, 1965-66; 
summary. Report of the Ontario Economic Council Inter- 
governmental Committee on Immigration and Human Re- 
source Development. The three-pronged attack: education, 
re-training, immigration [by] Hon. John R. Nicholson. Co- 
ordinated manpower policy [by] Hon. H. L. Rowntree. 
Economic growth rate dependent on skill development [by] 
Hon. Stanley J. Randall. Wider an improved educational 
opportunities [by] Hon. William G. Davis. 


29. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. The Labor Market Role 
of the State Employment Services. Prepared at the Request 
of Hon. Joseph S. Clark, chairman, Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 942. At head of title: 88th Cong., 2d sess. Com- 
mittee print. 


Labouring Classes 


30. GOUGH, JOHN S. Interviewing in Twenty-Six Steps. 
London, British Association for Commercial and Industrial 
Education, 1961. Pp. 18. 


31. PORTER, LYMAN H. Properties of Organization 
Structure in Relation to Job Attitudes and Job Behavior, 
by Lyman W. Porter and Edward E. Lawler. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1965. 
Pp..23-51. 

A review of the results of published research, prior to 
1964, which examines “whether differences in the structure 
of organizations are related to differences in the attitudes 
and behavior of their members.” 


32. SPIELMEYER, GUNTER. Ascertaining Entitlement 
to Compensation for an Industrial Injury; General Report by 
Gunter Spielmeyer, with National Reports from Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, 
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Thailand, United Kingdom, United States of America (State 
of New York), and Yugoslavia. Brussels, International Insti- 
tute of Administrative Sciences, 1965. Pp. 317. 

Study undertaken by a joint committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Legal Science and the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences. 


33. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Teach 
them to lift. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 22. 
Explains the proper way to lift weights, step-by-step. 


34. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR. Overtime Penalty Pay Act of 
1964. Hearings held jointly before the General Subcommittee 
on Labor and Select Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-eighth Congress, Second Session, on H.R.1680 and 
H.R.9802, Bills to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, to improve the Act’s Overtime Stand- 
ards . . . Washington, GPO, 1964. 2 parts. 

Hearings held Feb. 17, 1964-July 21, 1964. The purpose 
of the hearings was to get opinions on President Johnson’s 
proposal to reduce or discontinue the practice of overtime so 
as to create more jobs and to lower the rate of unemployment. 


35. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Health Careers 
Guidebook, 2d. ed. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 251. 


Minimum Wage 


36. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE AND 
HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS. Motor 
Carriers, a Study to Evaluate the Need for and Feasibility of 
extending Overtime Provisions to Employees of Motor Car- 
riers. Submitted to the Congress January 1966. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. 1 volume (various pagings). 


37. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE AND 
HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS. Nursing 
Homes and Related Facilities; a Study to Evaluate the Feasi- 
bility of Extending Minimum Wage and Overtime Protection 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Submitted to the Con- 
gress January 1966. [Washington, GPO, 1965] 1 volume 
(various pagings). 


Poverty 


38. HUNTER, ROBERT. Poverty; Social Conscience in 
the Progressive Era. Edited by Peter d’A. Jones. New York, 
Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. 382. 

The author of this study written in 1904, was a social 
reformer. 


39. SHOSTAK, ARTHUR BENETT, Ed. New Perspec- 
tives on Poverty, edited by Arthur B. Shostak and William 
Gomberg. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1965. Pp. 
185. 

Contains 19 essays which deal with various issues related 
to poverty. 


Sociology 


40. CANTRIL, HADLEY. The Psychology of Social 
Movements. New York, Wiley, 1963 [c1941] Pp. 274. 

An interpretation of certain social movements, for example, 
Nazism in Germany, and shows how a movement arises in 
a particular social context and how each has its characteristic 
followers and special appeals. 


41. Family Mobility in our Dynamic Society. Ames, Iowa 
State University Press [1965]. Pp. 283. 

Papers given at a conference held Sept. 30 to Oct. 3, 1963, 
at Ames, Iowa, sponsored by the Center for Agricultural and 
Economic Development, Iowa State University. 
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“The purpose of the conference [on family mobility] was 
to consider adjustment problems and processes of families 
brought about by changing agricultural, economic and social 
conditions, and to study the implications for professions con- 
cerned with families.” 


42. GANS, HERBERT J. The Urban Villagers; Group and 
Class in the Life of Italian-Americans. Foreword by Erich 
Lindemann. New York, Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. Pp. 
367. 

The author made a study of Boston neighborhood called 
the West End and of native-born Americans of Italian 
parentage who lived there amidst other ethnic groups. This 
area was declared a slum in 1953, torn down between 1958 
and 1960, and its residents were dispersed throughout the 
city. The author wanted to study a slum and to study the 
way of life of a low-income population. 


43. GOFFMAN, ERVING. Asylums; Essays on the Social 
Situation of Mental Patients and Other Inmates. 1st ed. 
Garden City, N.Y., Anchor Books, 1961. Pp. 386. 


44. HUNTER, FLOYD. Community Power Structure; A 
Study of Decision Makers. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday 
[186351953 ePpe294 

This is a study of “power leadership patterns” in a city 
with a population of half a million. The author selected 40 
men identified with business, government, civic associations 
and “society” activities. 


45. LYND, ROBERT STAUGHTON. Middletown; A 
Study in American Culture [by] Robert S. Lynd & Helen 
Merrell Lynd. Foreword by Clark Wissler. New York, Har- 
court, Brace [19595"e1956]) Pp2550: 


46. MAYS, JOHN BARRON. Growing up in the City; 
A Study of Juvenile Delinquency in an Urban Neighborhood. 
With a preface by Richard Titmuss. New York, Science 
Editions [1964, c1954] Pp. 225. 

This is a study of juvenile delinquency carried out in 1950 
in Liverpool, England, by the author, a youth worker. 


47. ZOLLSCHAN, GEORGE K., Ed. Explorations in 
Social Change. Edited by George K. Zollschan [and] Walter 
Hirsch. With an introduction by Don Martindale. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1964. Pp. xxvii, 832. 


Women—Employment 


48. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Facts and Figures 
about Women in the Labour Force, 1965. [Ottawa, 1966] 
Pass: 


49. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Job Training Suggestions 
for Women and Girls. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 11. 


Miscellaneous 


50. CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. The American High 
School Today; a First Report to Interested Citizens. 1st ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. 140. 

Dr. Conant conducted this study of American high schools 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation administered 
by the Educational Testing Service. 


51. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. The Situation in the Ship- 
building Industry. Paris, 1965. Pp. 143. 

A working party of OECD studies the situation in the 
shipbuilding industry to see what assistance was being given 
to the industry and what assistance could be given. 


52. PONS, ALAIN. Research Management. Paris, Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 1965. 
Pp. 20. 
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A-—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended July 23, 1966 





British 
| Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(estimates in thousands) 
EERE ABOURSROR GES sy acts oat reeticseses ve PH IRS 663 Ze 20 2,844 S77 753 

NICO eee SO eee : ese nice . 3,485 483 1,570 1,968 939 525) 
WY oVaaLSS a oe bec Madnerenaone: 4 eee oe > ene eee S02 180 640 876 378 228 
(INS) SEITE, 225 x on PR Ae mPa me a Sr ietOn 104 320 370 202 105 
DO DAR CATS sere eC SIE Be see OA ston eas AR oe ae One 108 362 349 166 92 
DEALER CALS MT eRe eer Gn PRs tn eae sien ois L E4 239 915 1,202 Sys) 305 
AS OAV CALS eee Re ee ieee 25208 192 559 831 394 232 
(GS: SHEPUES. TAG ION ENE, caer os ar Oi -9- ecPn e  Ae a PX 20 54 92 42 19 

EIN URE ON/ 15 BY ae ree eee oo ee cee! riers) 634 2. 122: 2,767 1,295 725 
VICI Espa ee, i eee Fes Ane ; wee SS GBI 459 1,502 15911 924 505 
VV OIICT e-em Be URS NUON Sciacca: i. oe , py 175 620 856 371 220 
FA OTICUIUTI NG Mme in ARE RUM eos Minato, Sha ales surct sea uence 655 38 134 167 279 37 
INoncagricultire eens ne 6 OD ca cee ee OL OSS 596 1,988 2,600 1,016 688 
aida WOLKCS Ma eee a ier tec nties Gnas oe. ASS) 547 1,836 2,445 952 639 
INU Tener a ae Is fen ca ri vn A mncsagnacty Tatas Ree veh dh 4,382 388 1275 1,646 632 441 

) VME RIEL: a ccsesaons ceSeRane ee et atte RR ers eee ee , PUY 1159 561 7199 320 198 

REIL. OY BD chtis ttt dite casicasesevdhaceusvensedt teers oe 244 29 88 77 22 28 

ES ee a ey 24 68 57 15 20 
WVOIMeEN ree ee ree LE AO ee ae SOA RS cect 60 20 20 - “f 

SAS ON SmI © dN Mm Te AIS OURS FOR CB oie ce-csadneneracsenh esi 5,706 625 1,693 1921 923 544 

SHEET eee oneal acd a pn 1,203 157 303 380 194 119 
WAV GTRRVED ec crc ces ee cn Re 4,503 468 1,340 1,541 729 425 


*Less than 10,000. 
Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended July 23, 1966 





Total 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 
ONER #3 02... Sten ie. Saeed ty mee ena 13,493 
ABOURSEOR GER fort so eee ee eee (ES 
Employedeed. eee tee ee ee 7,543 
Wnemployed see phe ee ee een ee 244 
NOTING ZABOURSPORGE eee eee 5,706 
PARTICIPATION RATE} 
TIGG==Sulye23 7 ee ee ee ee ee ee EV /o 7 
PUSH S ncn sh oes ee eee 56.0 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 
L9G6—— July 23.0 eeeer amet the. a aaa eee ee Bel 
JUNG US see aeen perk. ce ten ee eee me Sell 


14-19 
years 
all 
persons 


91709 


15101 
1,009 
o2 


27 


49.4 
36.8 


8.4 
10.8 


20-64 years 
65 years 
Women and over 
Ce all 
Married Other Married Other persons 
(estimates in thousands) 
3,824 1,053 3,922 1,021 1,445 
3,702 951 1,087 719 227 
3,634 901 1,073 705 221 
68 50 14 14 * 
i, 102 2,835 302 1,218 
96.8 90.3 Dil 70.4 S7/ 
96.9 89.6 28.6 ilies 16.2 
1.8 5.3 iss) 1.9 a! 
1.6 Bull 1.4 AMY ae 


errr eee 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
**TLess than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended July 23, 1966 





Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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July June July 
1966 1966 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


244 230 244 
18 10 13 
226 220 231 
205 201 208 
21 19 23 
94 99 87 
85 68 81 
1g 28 30 
28 25 33 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 





Monthly Totals 






































Trans- 
portation, Finance 
Storage Services  Supple- 
and (including mentary 
is Manu- ~=Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing —cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income a 
($ Millions) 
TICS fe Wo} Pall Maes cere een ee 542 5,306 15362 283 [A252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18 ,996 
196 2— Ola ter nee ne eas 559 5,699 1,909 300 Is 335)9/ 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 
iS Ys oye Wes he eee 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 B97 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
SGA =o tall Re ees ec saeeet ncavasss 600 6,582 DWAR, 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23 , 433 
1OGS=—— POCA eee arcsec sect: eee 678 We262 Ze 16 378 Ste 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965—=A pril eee eee Bolen 587.3 185.1 21.4 136.3 36.4 299.2 656.1 196 ee O Tes 
IVE se RRR para MR Spige 600.0 Nhs i Pid 3S) 156.6 Sif 52 50525 669.4 80.7 2,146.6 
SUIS Mer ers ccies 58.0 614.2 LOD 34.4 GOR 38.8 Si (0) 686.2 Simomec ec ia. 
. BU AY: <2, capa a Rat RRR Doms 601.2 199.8 S726 S52 39.4 SiORS 655.4 ills) PC) 7) 
ANI SUS toe some cee 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 BID 666.7 8251p 2a 235Ro 
Septenibeiaeas-sss sr cae: 57.4 626.4 208 .9 38.0 196.7 Shy l 317.4 711.4 aioe) ating! 
Octobermern 58.9 636.3 202.1 B78 20 leat B92 32259 697.8 sis0) 4 SIONS 
INOVeIIDeChemm estates Ses 639.0 ZOD 37.6 187.9 38.7 330.1 696.7 Soa 7a ef2p2_ 33} 
IDECEM Deiamee eet 590 630.0 195.0 29.4 tol Bore 335.4 697.4 taoig hPa (0) 
ICY === EVNIE NAY | sootcconesnebeoeseectecna 60.2 632.8 DOWEL PATI cas) 1585 38.2 SYP) 7: 708.1 Wins) 2 PSH 
| EDRUATY: ete ere cere: 60.6 644.7 19378 30.5 164.0 383 325i) 713.4 Mats — 2 PSIG) 
| Marchese eet 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 Slat 32059 [PBs 98.0 2,300.9 
| JNioti besa saiche rece eee eee cee 58.5 656.8 1OSRS D555 DEO 38.1 333.2 740.0 OS i 2RO4123 
| Seasonally Adjusted 
| OG otal eeeeetnee ees tarecrerete sss 542 5,306 1,862 283 hp Zw Boi 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
NO GQ Ota ener arma cctsc ete: 559) 3099 1,909 300 S35 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
Be 96 3-—“TOta lv ccccdescavecesaotsaPonnercess 72) 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397] 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
WO GAS Ota lee tect vet cscs sane 600 6,582 2), NAM) 343 {hokey 421 35355 7,248 926 23,433 
NO GSS eNO tall See cco een eee er ese cones 678 To AG# Pd. SG) 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
IO GSS Ari lien contests setdceee Sao 92a 189.5 338nl S550 Silos: 304.2 654.7 SOBs nee 
IM aly ar eer. nce Nes 593.4 TONS B26 153.0 3765 306.9 657.9 SORGme2 SON, 
EVI Gare eerer ites come econ rea Aa I 600.7 188.0 Sl oH S69 37.4 308.1 666.4 80.9 2,147.6 
ANGI, | oie dac sncceeeacaneeee eaten 56.0 605.0 1937 33} all 160.8 38.2 309.4 671.5 81.4 2,169.8 
PUT OTIS Uyonsercesaee A aceceetcecsse fa HI. 3 19025 Boll 164.6 38.9 313.5 681.2 SI On eee o2E3 
SSOMSIMNE, onc scsoonccemae seus hae) 611.5 203.5 Sl 163.6 38.4 316.7 698.4 Soh PD PIS eS) 
Octobertreny: eterna. 58.4 627.8 LOST BUR 173.4 38.8 SHI) 7 690.8 ASS) RA PANGS) 
INO RSAM OEE, coal esrsccemsecsscono: Ste) 3) 634.8 200.0 Be 180.7 Bio} 7 322.0 696.4 Peg ee PAoy in! 
IDSCSI Chee artes 59.6 642.0 200.4 S170 189.8 38.9 82372 700.5 seine) APR. 7/ 
OGG J aM ary eterna cscencsener eases ores 60.8 644.5 204.5 BZ 186.5 Bi) B28n9) 718.5 35 2. S80) 
TEC ORAL eeemenetey eee 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 1991 39.4 333.0 WAN 99.0 2,368.2 
INV AIC inate eee eee eer 2 60.9 659.0 200.3 B5n0 204.1 3859 334.8 (Pol Sloe 72, See 
JSG WI bos Age eRe eee Eero 60.6 663.3 203.4 B8e5 202.7 sey It 337.6 Taksiod! 99.6 2,404.3 
a 
*Preliminary. ** Revised. ; 
+Includes post office wages and salaries. {Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Estimates of Labour Income, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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C-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
compilers of the tables on employment, 
hours and earnings that follow (Tables 
C-1 to C-6) has just completed a revi- 
sion program that has resulted in the 
placing of all indexes on a 1961=100 
time base and the compiling of all indus- 
try-classified employment and_ payroll 
data on the 1960 Standard Industrial 
Classification. Formerly the statistics 
were on a 1949=100 time base and the 
1948 Standard Industrial Classification. 
DBS believes that for most industries the 
effect of using the 1960 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification in place of the 
1948 classification will have little or no 
effect on statistics such as average week- 


ly wages and salaries and average hourly 
earnings. 

Because the transfer of the data to a 
1961 time base and to the 1960 Standard 
Industrial Classification presented unex- 
pected tabulation difficulties for the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
LaBouR GAZETTE has not published “C” 
tables (except Table C-2a) since the 
May number, which reported December 
1965 data on the former time base and 
industrial classification. DBS has now 
overcome the tabulation difficulties and 
has published data for January and 
February 1966. Data for succeeding 
months should now be released accord- 
ing to the normal schedule. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on re- 
ports from employers having 15 or more 
employees; at February 1966, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural indus- 
tries reported a total employment of 
3,356,476. 

Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on 
reports from a somewhat smaller num- 
ber of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate to wage-earners for whom 
statistics of hours of work are also avail- | 
able, whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all 
wage-earners in the reporting firms. 

Table C-2a with January and February 
data was reproduced in the September 
issue and therefore is not repeated this 
month. 





Industrial Composite(1) 


Index Numbers 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 

















(1961= 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
(1961 =100) $ $ $ 
AVERAGES 
12 GFR Pedy a A PN SE i Past I MR lee AR 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 81.55 
LOG 2 ee ee ee re ee oc. ee eee ete 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
LOGS eer oa cae eer SP 104.4 106.4 83e2i 106.1 106.6 86.90 
Ie oy Re Ree tc es Reet et oe RRR Mee Tacs 2p diy yl Te Ree OE ae 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
1965— 
FPCITITALY Serta s<yahage esas eee ecb ea ee 107.2 114.0 89.18 111.9 BSS 7/ o2S 
UE vel: eee eee (SC Reena kt ae Ce): 4 NR 108.4 115.1 90.03 113%5 116.2 94.75 
ABEL aes Same cede eek Re Ae | Se 109.4 115.4 90.32 113.7 116.3 94.88 
INA AY Sees oe soot ns AE ee CrP TSe2 115.6 90.41 116.4 ISe9 94.52 
UC tes cease: Seeker ig eet ees cece cree eee ee 116.7 116.2 90.88 119.2 116.1 94.66 
DULY aha cencaatea dene Boocvesiadis WEES ee ate ee IWS 7 116.2 90.95 118.5 114.8 3809 
PUGS tree ihe dl ssid eM cdots Ce eee ee ee 119.7 116.5 91.12 120.6 115.2 93.97 
September: a0. 0R a ee eerie cee ee ie al 117.8 92.19 121.1 117.1 95.48 
ECO Diet ee aca te ene ncaa ert eset ea 118.6 119.6 93.56 120.6 119.1 O70 
NOMEN DER sic ten ta the eae ee ae aay tents 118.7 119.4 93.44 120.6 119.5 97.42 
TIECOMIDST neat eh eee eto ne ee 115.9 1iGes 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
1966— 
LEV UC A Rake 2 cee See ne a ae ee oe | eee TE | 114.4 119.9 93.79 119.1 119.9 97.78 
I COGUAEY Ya rete rican ert 25 there: we ee 114.5 eS 94.91 119.8 12152 98.80 
* Revised. +Preliminary. 


“Includes: (1) Forestry (chiefly logging). (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing. (4) Construction, (5) Transportation. 
storage and communication. (6) Public utility operation. (7) Trade. (8) Finance, insurance and real estate.(9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries. 
dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). ; 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Employment index Ayerage weekly 
numbers* wages and salaries 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

REGION AND PROVINCE 
EAN TLATILIC HIRED IOIIM MM eee he err Co OR ct cbe vos sues sviercsayscedhe aera ceecs 107.8 108.6 100.2 79.09 77.99 76.12 
INewioum lan diaane panetaa 5 teh ee Ak nts cccsoncce susan eeicce IPL 110.6 97.4 83.61 81.28 Staly 
| Brincen ad wancel stand ccc. n.8 cca sc ccesces- case eee 105.1 102.3 95.0 65.43 65.24 63.20 
) INOVARSCO Ula meee nen ee eee er Ne LINE i, cc sssonx-c coh me Be sous use 106.1 107.9 101.9 76.30 76.31 74.10 
| ING WEES IUNS Wil Kemeere etn er a theo r S LOWE, 108.9 100.5 80.63 78.99 76.63 
MR DS MET INE I cen scisae tyr de-nsviensbacessssonseties Bs i a a hi ea Dal 106.1 92.52 91.62 86.65 
RO) CA 1 CEE ie Te Feeney urna: sothucdevoaceterioneate Medes onetaties lg 117.6 110.4 97.90 96.90 91.76 
TOMEI a Ey LRQEYEa Rah ns nea stn ane em 109.6 109.4 102.8 89.28 87.71 85.84 
| iN; EcPh PARE TS fo. Se SI mC 105.4 105.8 100.2 83.58 82.26 81.28 
SAS KACIC Wallen ene, eet eerie yaoi (ree Une 108.1 108.3 100.5 87.92 86.06 83.94 
ISSUDY ETERS SER RRR eh ROSE he oe nO ee 113.8 112.9 106.0 94.31 92.72 90.27 
| SELES HR @Ol In b Lame eer rete seer nanan Mactema tess arerae Mets: 119.8 118.7 108.6 106.59 105.18 98.78 
| GANAD Mees eet en. rear ye tohence tee Aeenadeeiaae 114.5 114.4 107.2 94.91 93.79 89.18 

| URBAN AREAS 

| S Ca O LIES SMe yee te ee tener te ct ee I cy eee ade aces 126.5 126.4 107.4 73.49 72.63 68.28 
| HE TIERC. yah spe OU eh, CRUE NR ae ae aa eae ee 114.3 114.0 108.3 Ties USS 76.10 
Be Re Ta sel ohn. U, Saccutnsyz open evans veuiivas enen WoeneUaeeve 93.6 94.4 97.8 85.97 87.60 85.28 
INL OTICTO LT ORR ccc yah cei vay vtens leaks soeedvesiaapeacehe sean 105.0 106.9 101.1 72.68 72.39 69.52 
SEAN? CLT 08 Se Ee 117.4 113.9 106.1 sus 76.94 80.57 
GDICOUMLII MMS SNe a gee ss tcvaccecsovesaetoee ccs lest ssteaenceuee tasers 102.0 102.3 96.4 109.20 109.74 101.75 
INTO mi trea | emmumememtinee Heres Ree eh reine tee Bers. Sacscas dann tevacsacited 116.1 115.4 108.8 94.30 93.11 88.17 
(GLP ARIE ec aa EU Ana en ciel 112.4 107.2 80.31 80.53 75.34 
SEALING Ut NE ee EE TE ta 2, ail coy es setenv cvtnousa tc car>athanes sede nes 107.4 106.6 101.3 102.92 98.83 91.69 
rSUpVara See CN, C5 URLS ee a ee 11723 118.8 112.6 80.01 79.49 Teo 
BEL OIS= RA VIET CS Me eRe A sos sista ok ose soseacaas ses cceatetcnactyotelat tuouss TO 110.6 102.7 87.66 86.01 79 .73 
OD Gteryy ai Eel Ul ern eee Ce oS crc readsa lars tavoe tees Sac esdeceucbineecses 110.8 110.7 105.6 87.40 86.88 82.98 
el levi lc ener See eA see cso cee oe sce cee scar cotenscatsicureevests 108.0 108.5 106.8 84.32 83.58 79.32 
BES Ae AANA C Ea 2 cf opems Sa eacae Si pcsansnsasidSs sebvdoees se Disa 212.8 192.2 94.78 93.29 86.81 
LATTE OLG ee ca NM ON Dec ce clio Ste inept ee ntact ewes 128.0 127.4 12225 90.89 90.91 87.37 
(conta SUED ie ofa 92 70 a0 Le an ne Sev ii5ct 101.0 94.65 94.38 87.53 
CEES Tle wan eA ch eke RE Oe a a ee 126.8 126r 117.0 87.15 86.79 83.29 
LATICO Tee Ree ee ac oP ss deaensocuabua Ad te teat ans 119.2 119.5 114.0 102.05 100.81 97.59 
Peet ir me ME ed EE ceeds cdot cuit ssenesnnydncasinanesscimisbinniats 122 122.6 116.0 91.88 93.08 83.91 
Kit Chen cram a Or tee Roca ccs seer ios tiveweecin eve cteuny serene 135.4 134.8 122.4 86.29 86.32 80.67 
LEOTIG OM eee ee crate 2 Saeg oD cosh sass coeseHeseeovotestt 120.5 120.1 112.8 88.60 88.54 83.25 
tie y ae el BE den ee el 103.5 101.7 101.6 96.51 96.99 94.91 
©)S Hic wy Aa COR ret Re Lik Bie srcseis futaenedbononaseenss 155.5 1S) 7/ 150.8 116.70 114.65 115.69 
PELL OLOU Renee tert ena co nina fa Bios Serwnt avn Sav ancdeavsdeetucwide 125.6 125.8 119.8 102.29 101.47 95.34 
SAI oe ee een ee eee eee MENG By, MEGAN seeds Ssiecaesss foe eatcaustaebass cova.css3 S50 114.2 105.0 12 ez 120.45 110.64 
STEOTSTS oli 0G ene oN eee eee 112.8 113820 108.5 112.10 112.54 108.20 
Reed INU tey ine ERG Bis 2.86, cs nehises civ saeiaan vituhnd even sdvneveet 102.4 101.7 94.7 104.53 105.66 100.67 
S Ger Gath anit Cs een tee eee tar catenisat coer eacseeceveeswevevars sesbear cues 136.0 136.0 127.0 111.01 109.80 107.76 
TES FaNVSRUEDTS as yoclance Get cb tenner HERG ec ook te es PORE OE EEE ECO eee 94.2 94.2 92.0 90.34 89.34 76.57 
FTO LOT LO eRe oe IM ae RP ccc ddvvdsnaearazescicageeesbseccaaeates 118.0 17:5 pidez 98.39 96.69 91.45 
Vie icarnc en wena ee ee Co 29 SHY, ws steal ysddewnada tnd easnrdddivsaniiiennis 11103 109.5 105.9 103.62 110.33 107.01 
BU a LSS eee caine ec REC ces a EEN Aaa hy Saas sacavagsosensnatende 141.6 142.6 102.4 108.29 108.99 92.79 
WI STEEE acy 2 oh 0S 8, eee 109.1 109.4 102.0 79.51 78.29 78.01 
Gh I een cog canon Fc cave Soh ov sep stanshapenestesey od Nee) slike}? 107.3 86.09 84.84 81.36 
ESAS Del OL ane Mea ate Seales iat as ives Saesps nan end pesteahevens 116.8 116.3 107.7 79.54 VSS 78.01 
(ESTOS Tee tee a ee SP er epee are ee eee 118.7 118.5 108.8 87.43 85.82 Sono, 
VAT COLL CLE Ma Ree ane te ea ey pocns se sutase JacheativeciteeSeros 120.5 119.8 109.7 102.58 101.80 95.96 
VAC LO IL eee eer recat cutie sida cour seoastaennnss 118.1 116.7 11550 90.66 90.12 87.62 


ee ee ee 
*Latest figures subject to revision. SourcE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
aS 









































Employment index Average weekly 
numbers* wages and salaries 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MENING, INCLUDING MILLING et ore LO. 106.0 100.5 119.09 118.18 110.34 
Metals ey..0teccee te eee ee ren ey cte Se LO3eG 104.0 98.0 116.01 Hise 108.97 
Miunieralstuclss mrecrssces teeny et ree caer ree re conse 100.5 100.3 9). 5 122 121 MB eli 
INoOnsimetals excep tiUClS a weet cete eres. weer ee 97.4 ON) fo Uf 128.84 110.40 105.72 
Ouannescand sand yp its eeparese seen ene eee 98.8 98.0 85.6 98.47 94.93 92.87 
SERVICESHIN CIC em tial MONIT) Oar eee eee mee eee eee 147.9 145.6 130.0 140.43 138.31 121.76 
MANU BAGEURING Ee ee eee ee ee ee ORS 119.1 111.9 98.80 97.78 O75) 
Dura blersoodSesseas 0 a eee. Saree aS ILS} a tl 120.0 106.54 1OSke> 100.29 
Non-durable goods...... bi here Ue en Meee eee OLE SL 109.6 105.4 91.36 90.52 85.87 
| FLOYOXGL ah eVal SWEEWLOS, once nome norocoar onanosanentesinenerens: ere 99.3 99.3 95.6 Sie, 86.81 83.00 
Foods... Bi Pesan as teenie Men is te bar rites hee 99.2 99.2 95.3 84.37 84.12 80.48 
PSPS. ete ee: eee 99.4 99.4 97.8 105.24 103.82 98.29 
Tobacco processing ond prone et recas SES a SS oe} WW 114.8 90.49 90.28 82.98 
JPRWLOLEYETe JOXCOLEUBLES 5 oc gc5igesecocsatsmaccccpoaseenacastecssne: foctbeege PASS 120.7 eS. 7/ 100.41 102.01 94.48 
Leather products......... Aa td ae Sate. mel OSew) 103.1 102.5 66.59 65.63 62255 
Mextilespnrocdiuctssess | Oe ee Pee REE re 5 PALA 120.7 0 79.58 Psa 74.47 
WOOdsDLOGUCIS maar ans — 112.6 gT, 109.0 87.89 85.95 83.31 
| EUimaW MUO) NOVO! IAD AHBIRES ce assocaus soon aseroee Se. ae ee 129.0 1233.3) 116.6 79.47 78.24 Wyse 
jPeworeie avovel ealllbyerel TAVIS HATES 0 ssc ae aeete aneneerucne ea 111.4 105.7 115.74 114.37 106.98 
Printing, publishing and allied adteetriess Noe eee LOS AG, 108.1 103.1 105.37 103.68 100.55 
Primary metal industries.................... ; ” eae 12S 121.8 113.9 116.32 (il9/ 3s) Lil, S51 
Metal fabricating industries.................. ieee 18225 USI 118.1 103.64 101.99 97.07 
Machinery, except electrical.................. <oheee sae AMS) 143.6 132.7 WAI! DDL 105.01 
RAS POnATLOMTeCUIpINeH teen eer eee 5 NSO. 9 149.4 130.0 118.58 116.07 110.76 
Hlectricalliproductsseaes see eee A 134.4 1333}. 11 123.8 103.07 102.12 97.06 
Kenittin enn Sie... Ae ee ree Pater: ere 117-24 iil). 1h 108.5 62.56 61.42 S3g507/ 
loti cee eee. eee Oe een Ses B97 M31 61.16 59.43 Slo Sh 
Non-metallic muneral aces. RA Ce nate, LOG 120.0 110.6 104.60 102.46 Sif. Mi 
PetiOleninean CECOd ep TOCUCLS satin nena amtrs Per 94.5 94.0 89.2 146.78 145.15 Sith 7Al 
Chemicals and chemical products.......................... . 114.3 WN) 8} 106.9 111.88 110.96 106.81 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........0.0.000........ 124.3 TRS) 116.5 86.57 85.31 81.99 
CONST RU GRION Aiea: ce ee eee eee oe LORS, ili at 94.6 MiSe85 113.38 104.10 
Biildin geet ee Rack: Aone eure ek atk ae Sa) 116.3 100.6 2G 110.68 102.00 
EN CINCH eee eee ee ee ee Aes eee Vee 102.3 100.9 Sle, 122.66 120.63 109.08 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OTHERS UMUEITIES cc... eee Pe LOO Re: 100.6 98.1 103.11 LOgR2T Te) 
Mransportatione...ee ee ! snasiceati, Ae ODES OSG) 94.5 1OZRS2 101.05 De 
SOTA Get cess et cee chore are PRR SAEs Se BR Re ih 104.2 103.3 98.6 88.55 86.70 84.82 
ComMuniCAatlOnee eee + eee een er eae eee, ee 128 112.8 106.1 98.65 99.17 03893 
BIecthiGpowelrssasrand awalehemss tee et eee eae 106.2 106.1 103.4 L117) 527 IHNG/ S535) 110.29 
TRADE.. Ie, Moen at NR RTE ee eee LO LNG. 108.4 75.99 WP? (2F30 
Wheleale. aie. Ree Tea niin Bh IE Wn Rg Ln i138! 112.9 105.6 94.70 93.64 89.38 
etal mtia Cc = =eee nae Rae EMRE ER pe ie Jee ra it Vek ete at ON ie: 118.8 110.0 65.90 65.29 Gio AI’) 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE............ 118.6 118.2 114.7 90.85 90.76 86.13 
| EVGA OVEN Tha YSERA M OD NES, ec esasconconse seencnearneeeaaneonecoononsesoupegeasdsee 12),5) 122.4 7 ih 88.74 88.64 82.97 
ISU Cera Tl Ci CalNCS ia UC seen een eee ene 113.0 112.4 111.4 94.07 94.00 90.77 
SERV, LCs. cca tica dca ted eenke ash Ava am partis sone Nlv he SR I29e2 WoT Gea 68.95 68.14 64.43 
INE CREATION IESE yl COS an ee seen ene ne terre 111.8 109.9 101.1 57.95 58.26 54.95 
BUSIMESSHSCIVICCS seeneer cts eae. tate eee een 147.2 144.3 P27. th 105.70 105.67 Chee SH) 
| PREDRVON OVEN RSAC SSN, 92 sccces Saeonodeneincc oad von sucanansabbonssanseot pyceeBoncee ss (PS 120.3 ill. SWB Sl 49.62 
MUScellaneOUs SCrvICeS <n... .cerer cateosesscte ee secspereee ceo. 143.4 143.0 12852 73.84 Wale, 68.50 
Services tO) bUlldings and dwellingsassee eee one 181.6 181.3 151.9 50.06 49 .23 48.79 
INDUSERIA ES COMPOST Eee see. eee eee eee 114.5 114.4 107.2 94.91 93.79 89.18 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 





Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly wages 

















Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING.............0..... 43.0 42.9 Alas 2.56 DED 2.41 TORT, 109.48 101.77 
Bee get MT ede ca BL Raid sccorevdstahe 41.9 42.0 41.6 262)e 2k) 247 109.65 109.46 103.04 
INTimer cen Gl Sueeen pe ec tecrce ak an.cates ses arsabncustseuseavcantna: 41.9 43.4 40.3 DS 2823 De) 94.47 96.97 84.78 
Non-metals, except fuels.................. SoA Ge: 43.4 41.9 43.0 2.43 2.43 2633 105.77 101.84 100.17 
Quarries and sand pits... eee 44.2 42.9 44.9 2.08 2.03 1.93 92.08 87.21 86.88 
Services incidental to mining................ 49.8 48 .2 47.1 2.02 2.87 239 140.55 138.32 121.82 
AV APACINT Iie Coes UWVIERATIN Gorse Senco tenets tia es cots nce seh caeeeacess 41.2 40.9 40.6 2.20 2.19 2.08 90.68 89.65 84.48 
DAD les COO CSeeiere ter nae ce ees ween castes Sa 41.8 41.4 41.0 2.38 Ps Sil D226 99.60 98 .37 92.95 
INOnEdunab les COOUS eset ce cere messes 40.6 40.4 40.2 2.01 2.00 1.90 81.50 80.68 76.24 
MOO CsATICUDEV Cl ACCS een ees aries rs 40.3 40.4 40.2 1295 1.94 1.86 78.40 78.29 74.77 
OOUS MER i rie 40.1 40.3 40.1 1.89 1.88 1.81 75.83 75.85 72.43 
IBEVCLAGES Seen ene eee ete reet tacts: ; 41.1 40.7 40.8 Dy x8 ro Bdl 22 DIS) 97.88 96.61 91.94 
ili bACCO) DLOCESSING aN Gs PrOCUCUS casas. ueseeer es se 38.5 38.7 37.8 DMA Dele 1.98 81.55 82.06 74.90 
UDO Et DEOCUICUS so Sere claitir ancy sluortsnnisesestenltn san. 40.8 42.8 41.8 2.28 2.26 De ill 93.25 96.48 88.01 
eathentprOGuctS ay, c.:0i.: eerie: eecussncrssqcutases 40.6 40.2 40.5 iF ott 150 142 Olea 60.38 57.40 
PRX UE TOLOCUCISH. narniv Gakeguse dhantea naan. . AQF 42.1 41.1 1.68 1.68 1.60 70.87 70.88 65.62 
Miscellaneous textiles. .......ceeeeee ee: : 40.9 39.8 BEG Sl el 1.42 61.91 60.11 56.13 
INGTP UI prin Sores eee rere oer esate resis o3s 42.1 Abil 41.8 1.34 188} 1.26 56.52 54.81 52.74 
CUO Ra es 25 Bch hee rea a eee epae Sea eee 38.3 37.4 38.0 1.46 1.45 1.38 S16 54.17 52.50 
= ANA OyOXa lf TROY AN UES! Sos ssersodl a secocuvoonenn sass seenosnanseece: 41.4 40.8 41.5 2.04 2.03 1.93 84.43 83.09 80.19 
<A E(UTADUANUIRE  GHALG! THD. AOTR ES aces geo sana yoocooseolena serene: Aes Ade) 42.6 1.74 ls 2 1.64 73.56 72.60 70.00 
Pape medida Med ANCUSUIIES i ison cure sonansataaries concerns 41.7 41.7 41.3 2.60 PAS 2.40 108.42 106.86 99.15 
[Pruilfey aunval (oe oKere TANNINS. Aa ocrondonapecsnaneascense . 42.0 42.0 41.6 2.84 2.80 2.29 119.42 117.34 107.71 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 39.1 38.4 38.7 2.68 205 Des 104.69 101.66 98.60 
A Praniary, MCCAl ANCUSITICS. 25, uosees.as-sssceenasvnserersersdent 40.6 41.1 40.9 STAY yal) 2.59 109.59 111.01 106.17 
Tomavay anaes) SUA AMID: spon sgggnes boone someecessoseansaroe: Oe) 40.5 40.9 23H 2.87 DTS 116.21 NNGe25 2s 7 
=Metaletabnicatime In @USthicS..-- sameness. ys-ates 719) DD Aland Al .1 Day 2.30 2.20 97.89 95.96 90.48 
*Machinery, except electrical....................... erect 42.5 42.3 41.9 2250 2.49 23> 106.41 105.51 98.51 
*Transportation Equipment. ......22.::..0..0006- 42.1 41.2 40.2 2.66 2.65 WS es 109.14 102.45 
PATRON BHU [BRATS a5. 29900. gannonsnacossorenon: : 43.6 41.7 40.4 DES9 2.56 Daa 112.91 106.91 95.99 
IMI@(O Lave IG ES eeeeee reese eet eta ct 42.0 41.6 40.5 eal, 2.74 2.69 116.11 114.12 108.98 
IASSEM DID ee eee ne: 42.3 41.5 41.5 2.94 2.89 DSS 124.26 120.04 118.54 
Rantspamd ta CCESSOLICS ees. etes sae e419. 41.8 39.7 ASST DST 2.61 lego 70 103.77 
Shipbuilding: and repairing...2..d:............0--: 40.7 39.2 39.2 2.49 Dee 2.38 101.38 98.68 93.17 
23] By ele ae (elll (SURGY@LINEUS, 225, aocensotucaeonseanodn nbedoanssuog duende ESS) Aly 40.3 2.19 2.18 2.09 90.31 89.48 83.95 
Communications equipment.............0..... 40.8 40.1 39.4 2.06 2.06 1.98 84.05 82.51 77.90 
*Non-metallic mineral products.................. ASE2 42.4 Ap 2) 2.28 DKS Dail 98.27 95.78 90.69 
Petroleumiand CoOaloproductSii..ieesesessee- sense . 42.1 42.5 41.6 B10 3. 10 2.81 130.60 131.49 117.14 
Chemical and chemical products................... 41.4 41.1 40.5 e335) Phy 3/5 2.28 97.38 96.40 92.46 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41.6 40.9 40.9 1.79 1.78 7 74.35 72.92 69.86 
(EOIN TRUE TON. 55, cannes beeeeeeeenbaecos Ther -eanonaRsaeeene ae 41.3 40.1 40.0 2.74 2.74 Dee MM Se27 109.83 100.60 
| STIS TAY. 5 oe ae Ra en 39.6 38.4 38.5 21D Doe TS De 110.34 106.97 98.77 
Generalicomina Chose cette seers eit cetacr: 39/6 38.7 Srl Daly) 2.69 2.45 106.67 104.26 93.39 
Special trade COMtrAClOIS. 0. 1.-.<ek ceraceceeemeeees 39.5 38.0 38.8 2.88 2.88 2.68 (Li) 5 783 109.47 103.75 
BRC UICOTIING geet er tec sce ss ariices severe teeter scatter omnnons 45.3 44.3 44.0 DROS 2.64 2.40 120.16 116.84 105.29 
Highways, bridges and streets.........0..0.0... 45.7 43.8 A3 a5 Deas Das Ps N92 101.61 95.62 92.13 
(DiNer CORMCCTING.eoccecsecesc<ewhs cha canonracen cece 45.1 44.7 44.3 2.96 3.04 Ds BXe: 133.47 132.59 114.39 
OTHER INDUSTRIES: 
(VER Dyavvan (HAART yo, a Sees neceetmootesspanoe: escg eae 42.8 42.5 42.9 Qi) DS De) 110.10 109.26 100.66 
Highway and bridge maintenance........... oom AL) 41.1 40.9 1.98 1.97 1.85 Sie 7 80.89 75.81 
Laundries, cleaners and presseTS...............:::01+ 38.7 Beta 38.8 128 1.26 us 49.42 48 .82 46.10 
Hotels, restaurants and taverms.............0:000 35.8 35.4 36.1 1.28 2 11 al 45.88 44.84 43.76 
ee OE 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
February January February February January February 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 
INewfoundlands, See ee ae ee ee eee 40.7 42.0 40.8 1.89 1.85 1.76 
INO VANS COLA Liseych. tere eee ee a ee ee ae ete ee 40.5 40.5 40.9 1.86 1.86 1279 
INeweBrunswiCk mc. ohn ocr rs nee ee ee ees 42.7 42.2 42.0 1.88 1.88 ike 7 
QUCDEC Tis. cuetiy cers tae cee eee er 42.1 41.8 41.8 1.96 1.95 1.85 
OMtario bi: CEs Re Re ee oe on 41.2 40.9 40.2 Doo 2eS2) DAY 
Manitoba seit Scere pe eRe ner ie i beak 40.1 40.0 40.5 1.87 1.87 1.79 
Saskatchewan vise Can re eee oe ek eter een tena es, eee wee 39.5 38.9 39.1 220 Dap 2.14 
Alberta (mcludes Northwest Territoriés)........0..70nneseres 40.2 39.2 40.6 2.20 Pe ANE) 2.08 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory).............000cccccccceeeeees 38.4 38.4 38.7 Drei TAI DSH 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 
plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
a ea a a a ee ee Oe eee 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly 
Hours Wages (1961 = 100) 
Worked Average Average 
Per Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly A veraseud 961 Ay AG 2...:. ee oe, Se 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
OPAL ae ee eens Lore Semmes Eb | AMNeOR s,s sll 2 40.7 1.88 ORS 103.1 101.9 
SE ie hd RE doo ee iee MMR ab 40.8 1.95 TELS 106.8 103.7 
1964 eee eri eA ee 14 a 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
Last Pay Period in: 
TOG OEY ose ccc My Solace cate ec Ee ics 40.6 2.08 84.48 VIB} 05) 106.8 
Ege 1 ee i on 20 ee eee og 41.3 Be 1M 87.11 117.0 109.8 
Piet eet Be se Sie Rates aN os 1k tna date 41.1 Phyl Ps 87.03 116.9 109.4 
INEAY cope releeSPes tee esas ee recep cot eee rok ae tye a 41.1 Dat 86.66 116.4 103.2 
URNS Es He Pe teeth eciica eteee ee e 41.2 Pesild 86.87 I 7/ 108.1 
EDLY ce eh 2a hs Sth pn OIG Pcs SE es et se 40.8 2.09 85.38 114.7 106.3 
PO SUS Tee hes en A ce: AE A ER RRS 41.1 2.09 86.10 PiSe6 107.4 
Sosa to tthe i Reece Ee tc Pees i ai. es 5 oe e 41.4 Za 88.08 118.3 109.7 
8 [velo Eee tk ee i. MES | LM oll 41.6 PAIS) 89.53 120.3 110.8 
INO VEMIDEE s srs sits SUN ee ae fo stay sitv-<ot atone nee ee a 41.5 Dal6 89.81 120.6 110.7 
Se ciuh ls <1 at eae, ee Re REM R I, Fo Sh 7/ 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 
POGOe SAAT Re tendec odeeen se octet cei vteescn ooo eterna oe sicce ee 40.9 PK 89.65 120.4 109.5 
SOLE UAL Y fate ed tek oie Artec on aia navies r ortcorten oP Reece 41.2 2.20 90.68 121.8 110.5 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—National Employment Service 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- in National Employment Service offices and processed in the 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employers Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical 
at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared Note, page 491, August issue. 


TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 








Unfilled Vacanciest Registrations on Hand 
Period , Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 

PANS OTIS CRO O Unter ccestes OTR RFs Sc cenged tenes 14,963 17,850 32,813 216,245 104,695 320,940 
FATED US CLO Oo seemtnece eee een es caer de ss 21,214 21,256 42,470 198 ,639 96,606 295,245 
PANU OTIS tL SOS yenesca te Meena ern EN Pc cotce vetoes 25,610 23),933 49 ,543 208 , 509 106,482 314,991 
PACT OUIS bueh SOG te creases ee rte ohcacs 5 seca Gadee 30,171 24,058 54,229 197,724 109,554 307,278 
PANICUIStHL OGD aero nee Nea systere en 40,318 30, 236 70,554 1735058 111,601 284,759 
Sepleimbernl DOSm mere meme eemene Soner tees 43,058 28,809 71,867 144,812 100,407 245,219 
OCIODSE NOG Scenes verre ees 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
INO VelmberglO Gouin cot cucaetees: 48 , 183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
Wecem bere OGOtr. coe cio eon nestenontnre 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 
APTN ATS Vib OO Sererree cre esis ta ake dance cdnaeteeds 26,286 17,524 43,810 404 , 298 147,105 551,403 
BG DrtlanyelS GO ee ee co eoeee tess 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563 , 806 
IVES GO seeaneen ee etch ceri aiec aioe ceases 31,242 22,574 53,816 404 , 530 144,067 548 , 597 
JoXqpyerl |: WO Yet o sess saan eae tet tel ae ee 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138 , 646 494 ,926 
IN asi? tL eT a) one SNPS ee ee Re ce ae ee 41,745 27,907 69,652 261 ,325 126,589 387,914 
EV ETSTORMUS O sesresete eee eens ee tae vas ansceeanats 40,805 XS TIS: 66,978 233,965 146,798 380,763 
JU ys ISX dec tae eccentric aren 42,520 24,175 66,695 PP ee) 140,563 362,162 
PATI OTIST RLS OO saree cee ercs ie, esses okie seeseuee ye 43,369 30,533 73,902 187,687 118,243 305,930 
*Latest figures subject to revision. +Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. Source: National Employment Service. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected by Year, 1962 to 1965 and by Month, 
July 1965 to July 1966 


nnn ee EU UE UII Ia SSdSU ES 











Registrations received Vacancies notified Placements effected 
Year and Month Male Female Male Female Male Female 

SG 2S Vi Caen eee ee aos Pats ectreese recs iecrdese 3,177,423 Cyl ata 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 

STEERS a, ayn eee Ree eee ak ee ZO Deol 121305539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 

HOY NCEE SORES ee TE ery RRS ie 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845 ,696 395,380 

NOYES AACR Se Re Dee eee ee DTM a? hls 7/8) 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 892.277, 

TOSS ARO scctec abe eee eT PME ct Ore eee reece 213,029 105,862 91,126 48,495 73,347 38,034 

LO GAUSS bameera ns cate e ese eect ce geats eon smetetyee 203,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78 , 643 42,910 

SCD lem Delmer mre rte en caeeeieenhactse- 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 

COCO Deter er eo so escc teas ceaneore: : 192,182 92,918 92,067 39 , 869 73,120 29,113 

IN OWE Die tee ce rete os fosecascecoPeepaeet ones aac 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 Sieuls 

TD Yersinia oYss hy epee eee eee re ae 303 , 524 102,536 72,004 45,614 70,786 42,187 

iI STEROL EREI As ansreesapseer ante aces nee eecoce heer saree 287,740 98 , 603 2. 92 34,959 60,237 26,037 

IC ORU ARV een cee ae eae erase cs nites 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 47,675 p23 50) 

1 are) ne i ay ae 2 a OR ARE oem Core 2175568 86,042 82,965 43,859 61,401 28,059 

“tp Wey MP sie eels Se ae Se eee oe 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 62,133 24,787 

NWI R YAP A cod sence ec nee aaa cine Bnet eee 199,618 93,554 97,520 46,202 75,891 31,330 

ARDUDYS. <5, Sake ete te ee Ram eR co herrea 222) 67 at 116,136 95,402 50,498 74,320 37.072 

AIUD V se ae eee cee eres eine et ees oen coset 216,035 108,299 85,147 48 ,433 68,493 38,299 
ae aR 

*Preliminary. + Revised. Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at July 29, 1966 (Preliminary) 





Registrations on hand 
























































Occupational group Male Female Total 
Rrotessionalkand mana cerialawionrke sneer eee eee teeta nae ane nena eee 9,040 SROs 12,053 
GleniCa WOrK rs eae ee see ee oe ra ath er eR ne ek ee 18,478 52,593 FN OVA 
ALES WOLKERS ae scatscac cecece: oe ete A ae a Re ROCA pe as eA ee ee ae 6,476 15,685 22° 161 
Retsonalean dud OmestiCsSSnviGeavy OIL CIs wee meee eee este ane oer ear ene ere 26.442 723) WAY) 49 ,562 
SGaMen idee. Sei Gok Wey Soe Et Oe ee ae ean Skee. ee ean a, ee 610 12 622 
/ Neca {Ul WNRSY, SHRI MV EOYs. TKOYRESITEE (CXS TOPE) spr sccesnanasos sanetennanonbcerbcnsatenos in heae nangbeecnunasconncerspenesuoos: 5,779 1,483 e262 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers.......... Fran ee ec ete en Es Se en en 4 66,033 15,554 81,587 
HOOdEANGakandred spnaduictsy (1G leaLO Eye CCG) Neeeeemee ee eer eeee ee arene 582 391 O78 
EXILES ACLOLINIS RE CLO reee mee recor reine Ti ie ne tree etre Sy ene yee ee 1,356 8,936 10,292 
nimbermands) Umber pro CUCtS see een ee fe Oe RSs eee 3,568 142 3) HO) 
iPAmilfoy, jovehorere (GUavell. :jONMUAILATAY? )..<- scouscim eensconcancesceopegensneonsipsncunéecenpceant: PTs ay eer. 730 305 1,035 
Teather and weathers products eerie ete teers a sae cater eee ieee oh een er 500 ae 1,072 
Stone, clay and elass productse. yas... ae entes PREPS Bes Po 2 ee CE tet 168 46 214 
ING telllivy ©: KAS ee eee Ye eee oes Bete ee tetris c tee ee Ieee 11,148 1,228 12 SH 6 
Blectrical aise tees ee ae ee Ne ie I is oo Ri rn OSE, Ae Shea 1,154 1,370 Due 
ANS POLAT ONNEC Ute Mace eemem eer ae accra aces eee nee ee ee 1,361 226 1h SKF) 
INULIN ie cc. ner ae ee rote Re incon ch ee ate Ok 2 ne 724 1 725 
COMSTHUC HOD ere rete enone eee cle hone i Ee eee 125011 5 12,016 
‘Tiineewntsy oXOReENNToFa (OESOVe SSB IAMLEID soiree cocoeeoe ae ncoeanncanmannnnbeencennemssbercisnerogvacteeninshdbcedpanuabecasie 11,053 177 28 0) 
Coimmumicationsrandypubicatilityae me eee ane ee ee 365 2; 367 
ra dean cdiSenVi Cae peete cre ee tamer Aone 2k 8 Rear ae oe ee 3,075 1,168 4,243 
Otherskilled#amdssenni=s kill echyereeermeeene ee cee eee reece ornare ene eee 11,841 743 12,584 
ROPER yi 2s een RS Oey MEER EDL eee TEA AER ont ie Bet ee Se 1,402 228 1,630 
JDO EEMLICES 5 yee eer see ees IS, Ono Ge cn RGM ccc ts st ee a a 4,995 14 5,009 
UniskillediwOrkens 22 eee eee cee eee ree tee Sedo Gea en 88,741 29,103 117,844 
BoOodkan dito bacco ins ee caer eere 3. eee pee rae. Fuerte deren ans 3,541 5)5 (38 9,274 
LUG OYSiP eeaVa! ITNT CYSTS TER ROVE RWLONG,, i unccaeecoee-neceniceconsonteacdegu we soocnuenodeenruecpentheaenol ce spnecoatseren 4,956 475 5,431 
ANE NN HOT SiTOYER bob nnn insccdnnncanpostecnsneaabeonseeneooersocc Rectal eS eaee ees ds ah ee ae ee I 3,854 787 4,641 
Gonsthuction=-s.= ee EMO, seen Eascd ee ee ee eee A rs 30,272 3 30,275 
Otherunskillediworkens Sees: sceeeerret eae eee 46,118 D2 LOS 68 , 223 
GRAND) AUG TA Teer eices circ eee oe Deer ee fe CUE nd tet Nad or CeO Cg SER TOE 221,599 140,563 362,162 
Source: National Employment Service. 
TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at July 29, 1966 
Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
Office oe Year Office ~ Year Office “ Year 
July 29 July 30 July 29 July 30 July 29 July 30 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
NEWFOUNDLAND....... 7,006 6,488 PIVeElpOO] === 255 342 Salntieohne ee 2,853 2,178 
Conmen Brooks 2,045 oS5 New Glasgow................ 1,079 1,607 SiS (eplen t= 296 468 
GrandtFalls 2. 600 436 Skin 2111 ee 304 276 SUSSCX2 000 ih 226 
Sie) Onsen ae 4,361 4,697 IS MIAOITEN, omscnsaqncnctosedssheneene’ 2,178 DSP WOOdSTOCKs es aeeeneee 424 350 
Sydney Mines................ 428 460 — 
PRINCE EDWARD TRRULOw acer eee ene 711 C/Sas OURBECs ae 117,626 112,857 
[SIZA ND) ee ee e230 1,241 NAN ATAOLINA DY gcnnnocouteustcece 567 476 Alma tvees toe eee 1,203 Pile 
Charlottetown een 718 674 INSDestOs eee 504 234 
SUMMICTS|CC == 513 567 NEW BRUNSWICK...... 10,822 10,078 Bale Comeau ee 693 579 
[SU LIUnS (eee ee 1,248 1,022 IBeauhanniois see 1,387 isu 
INOVASS C@mlAge eee 12,124 12,144 Campbelltonseeeeen 797 807 Buckingham see 349 374 
JANI DUET RS occcronson snnocepssoewoce S27, 441 J SCGbaMLUTOCO IOI orcs -cnstcnec ine 457 614 Gausapscali eee 526 576 
Bridgewalci ete 526 541 ETedehiClOn =a 845 816 Chandler eee 799 940 
Halifax... 1 eee 4,446 3,866 Mint Sean ee eee 199 155 Ghicoutiini 1,542 Wee) 
TNVERIeSS eee ee ee 205 229 Moncton een 2,455 2,404 Cowansyillo= =e 295 371 
ISIN IIE. comnencenbenecsachivies 898 716 INE WCAS tle eee 971 1,038 ‘Dolbeai eee 795 668 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at July 29, 1966 (Concluded) 


ee 





Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
Office = Year 
July 29 July 30 
1966 1965 
Drummondville.............. eo! 1,464 
(RiaT Hol MPeNOOL sd sncscuetbomeectoor ee 406 231 
ROREStyillGreseeeneeereece ees 334 Oil 
(CARO eee 559 541 
(Gyeeinlohivc aeaaeea ner eee 1,676 IL 
JE ITU bent tenor eR RN re 2,124 Phe SIP) 
NOlictteumer oe tte: 2,888 3,507 
JOnCUChC eee 2,139 2,140 
Wachuteweenesseenn. cee 284 425 
MacsMegantici.... 5-00 652 540 
aaa baicrensses e MS 871 
[Way “NEGUS sesospanecosoreone eee 485 499 
MLS ate 5 ae 1,904 2,045 
IE QUISC Vl Smee ee 693 519 
INQ CO Came mac cece 451 514 
Nia al eee ee ee 233 306 
Miata ne werent iersrsce 625 654 
Mont=auticheecrc.ss-e.- Bly) 367 
INontma gt yeees sn. 893 743 
INTOnin Ga teense 46,019 43,768 
New Richmond.............. 643 335 
RocieAlined =e 403 410 
QOUCHECH nite soe WPAN IRs) 8,965 
RTI OUIS Kleene eee eee ses: 1,188 
Riviere-du-Loup............ 1,344 1,138 
IRODetiyal eee tee 846 944 
TROTTING bo conoooaticheoonateesreose eZ: Ieia2 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.. PeifT 224 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... 555 700 
SHES UNMEREE ape comensneee e523 1,861 
Sis, TAA AKCIMUNEY, esccccasnnne 1,087 G2 
Stee Call eenceetennctere eee Daou 1,960 
Sis AROS oronnonesrnceeeee 1,434 1,636 
SE | ee 1,208 1,006 
Shawimiganieens a ssceese 2,670 2,784 
SHC OTOOKC seer 4,174 3,966 
Sorel eer ore: 1376 1,498 
mhettords Minese. ces 1,665 1,503 
TRONS RUINAERES: sons ageoonsens Bgl 7 3,031 
\WETETa I Oath a tee eee 921 889 
Walleyiieldaseesssessstees sts. e282 1,351 
WiCtOria ville tse 1,504 16325 
Willen ta GeOncesa ses 1,050 IL Aik 
IN AEAIR © eos cee 137,224 124,241 
ATMPTIOM seen ees ers: 180 243 
IBAEIIC eae tee pate on ee iL I 823 
Belleville aaennatne ee. 1,183 (P2837) 
IBTACe DORIC Cem eer 304 224 
TSUN AY WON sooo onccarnooneeeeee 1,827 1,476 
IBrantlondee see 1,934 2,374 
Brockville eee Lear 329 252 
@anetonsbldacee. 186 184 
Ghathamnweree eee 1,644 1,806 
(CODON Ome were ee ih ay 884 
Gollingwoodermee es 593 pil 
Gornyall eee 1,598 2,165 
TEMINOXE TERNS) os ccscessoncnonctece 2D Pala 
ROU Erica ce et 332 239 
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Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
Office 2 Year 
July 29 July 30 
1966 1965 
Bort bramcesiacenr ee 242 222. 
Hore William. 875 868 
Galtier ors eat 765 1,023 
Gananoque se 115 154 
(GOMOD scsconstoonsrmmecnae PAL 285 
Gel pee 1,298 1,149 
Hann ltoneeee 12,103 9,657 
Elawikes Dunya seeeeeee eee 307 309 
Kapuskasingye.t.1....0: Sil 413 
Ken Ona pene ee ene 450 498 
[RVSVES| ROSE. csgonsansneuceseree 1,606 esis 
Korklandiibaker cs 462 531 
Kntchenerae eee 2,195 1,895 
Weaminctonewe eee 588 467 
TeithdSayseeee heescc eee 773 621 
JLIRSHONWE hice osooranesiensacancenen 120 W8 
Ong One eee 5705 3,678 
ong yBranchi ee DROS 35220 
AEE cinco ontenrrcennoncon 313 255 
INapancemee se ae es 350 246 
New biskeardss........0s 264 231 
INewilanke ieee eer 704 foil 
INiacanalitallsteveryenrseers 13627, 1,254 
IN@ibiy Bavaeresee seen AZ 730 
@alkeyillereeeeeeen 956 1,907 
Orillia ee eee ee 488 509 
Oshawarwseecicseroetecs 12,045 989 
Otfawat eee ee ee 4,582 5,806 
OWeneSOUnGseeee eae 884 748 
Pathe SOU Gee eeeeeseea 1307 76 
Rem DRO KE eee ee en 841 874 
Pert ee eee eres 196 216 
Peterborough... 1,841 1,596 
PiCtO REE een 158 15s: 
RorteAnthuee eee ile O92 
RonColborieeereens 666 429 
Prescott here 308 594 
Nene Warnes 278 455 
Sim Gatharinesee se 6,348 3,878 
Stee hOnas eee eee 503 756 
Sarnia ee case 2705 2,097 
Sault Stes Viantens. sce 1,761 2,016 
SimCOcwere ee eee 1,014 719 
Snithseballsteescen cess: 314 279 
Siratlond emer c er ie 528 270 
StumeeOnneb all Steers ses 270 238 
Suclboutyaeneas eee 2,241 1,776 
‘TMM eV ML OUTS, cose aponcootedse 382 405 
TEN RAVDENI IS 55 scdes corcdenzcrcacee e253 1,124 
LOLOL Meer eee 33,376 33,094 
PRrentOnee-ascees nse ce Syl? 630 
Wrailkertomtene eee ee 416 SPS) 
Wiallaceb nee creer 623 260 
Wellandittareccns..sster 1,887 1,958 
WESTON Sere erties 3,069 2,801 
MWe lg Ye) Oy ecto avoneeecsescoonc 9,562 8,266 
WOOUStOCKe ue eee eee 825 370 























Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
Office is Year 
July 29 July 30 
1966 1965 
MAINTT OBA -oeue 11,979 13,684 
Brandoniee ee 877 828 
IDauiphiiiteser ee nee 395 Be 
lelbtieh JENOVA. caseurnsccctooccone. 133 127 
Portage la Prairie.......... 348 470 
TherPas eet ee ee 203 212 
\ATRTOUN OES so peoneceposeer cece 10,023 11,674 
SASKATCHEWAN ........ 8,393 7,430 
ESUG VAI mee eeee epee eet et 123 
Bloydminstetie = 91 92 
MIO OSER) AWeeeneee eee 571 589 
North Battleford............ 792 605 
EnNcerA bette eae 1,083 754 
INGO ee eee eee eee, 2,586 2 Oitel 
SAS KkalO Ole eee 1,964 IRSA 
Switt. Gurrente eens 276 299 
\ VENA VUT DN sb Sonar concadsenncee 164 160 
MOnktonmenneseters. ee 754 586 
AT BE RUAt sete [55556 16,929 
Blaininorese 260 281 
@alearyie see 5,080 5,962 
Drumhellcrae eee esse 198 148 
B@montonees cee 6,929 ES22 
ES Onierrec, ree: 126 147 
Grande perainies eee 579 525 
Lethbridge...... pa rarate -2 1,096 1,196 
Miedicimeritatses seer 554 594 
RediDecr tee 734 754 
BRITISH COLUMBIA.. 40,201 34,883 
ADDO tstOnd mae eeeeetees 620 634 
Ghillinyydc kare ee 987 702 
Counicna yaa 591 464 
Giranbroo kee ene 551 363 
Dawsong@rcekeen . eee 763 729 
Duncan tee eee 336 582 
Kam | OOpSe ee 1,267 iL PAN 
KClown dienes ras 934 1,081 
IN EMD E ION). nscanennoscpcrunnncre 690 625 
INclSonees ees 485 501 
New Westminster.......... 6,395 5,071 
IRentictOne: Se eee 734 981 
ROrte Albertini sseeereeree 528 403 
Prince Georle nae ee IL PAYA 1,130 
Prince ettesees rs 638 842 
Quesnel eee eee 381 360 
sD ral eae eee ee ee 424 538 
WEY MOONEE sean saccecntnnnceanwe 18,779 15,286 
VeInOR Pe cts eee: 963 884 
WiIGEORIA te emcees PAIK) 2,326 
Whitehorse:..............- Be 88 170 
(GA NIAID ARs ieee eeceee nee B62, 16253595075 
WEN ck en eisecacenera OPAIBSES) PAU eR 
Memalestamccacteenccn: 140,563 132,254 
*Preliminary. +Includes registrations repor- 


ted by the Iles-de-la Madeleine, Que. local office. 
Source: National Employment Service. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in July 1966 (Preliminary) 
De SS eee eS ee 





Change from 
Industry Group Male Female Total July 1965 
We hb ee ee eee eee 
AGRICULTURE FISHING TRAPPIIN Gre recsces eee retest scenes vere a. 14,444 10,659 25,103 +3,284 
ORES TR Y ois csa sec tei oes eae ee ae ee ee ee 1382 16 1,348 — 632 
MUNING, QUARRYING AND WOUES WEIEIES feeteg net eevee tnaeens 988 iz 1,060 — 46 
Metal mining......... es eae eee PON ea ogee oa RE eee eee 619 23 642 + 58 
FUSS ae eee ee ee hd cre eee eae RO A ne RE eee Tr 166 34 200 — 22 
INoOm=mie tall citrine ee ae cca sass cee octane eee eee 48 3 Sil — 30 
Quarnyines Claysand Sand pits) acess eer esate einer oe ee eens een en 95 1 96 — 44 
PLOSP ECE 5 cece as at hes sesh dice ee a eee ean aa 60 11 71 — 8 
MANUBA GT URIN Gores ee eee ee tees 13,506 6,787 205293 —2,500 
OOdSsaANGDECVET ARCS era catitaccecc sos eee oe eee eae ae 2,843 DD i27/ SEO —1,124 
MobaccoranditObACCO PLO GUCtS a erg ees tee ree eee ene eee 24 U 31 + 16 
RUbDDEerEpLOdUCtSsceec ree eee eae re re arene eee a 159 81 240 + 87 
Teathereprocd ucts eee occ. c-Aerc eee oes casera ces ee eee 163 162 325 0 
Pextile productsi(ExCeperclOtinin >) eases enee eect een ener 433 306 739 — 105 
Glotkine (textileyandifur)& co oseecre ce ceaess eeee teense ssced staat eee eee: 368 1,176 1,544 + 77 
Wood prodUGtsseerre 2: sulcrate tree ane ee es oe ne eae cy ee ce 1,465 183 1,648 — 438 
IPADCERD COG UCLS pee reetee tater ee cnc ee noncancer oe ee reer ee 886 205 1,091 — 531 
Printing publishineandrallied qndustricsic:..ssseee eee eee eee 343 419 762 _ 2; 
TronkanGisteeli pnoOclic (Sw ereeer sere netede te eee eaten nee PO tees 2,936 331 3,267 — 256 
MEANS PORtAtLON EG WI PUCK tee aerate ees eer freer se eee ene ee 1,283 310 195 — 210 
INOnaleEroussnetalprOductsm scammer ee eee mene en ere eee ee 403 128 531 — 93 
Blecthicaleapparatusancislippileseumen eet cere eee eee eee ee eee 593 507 1,100 + 220 
INoOn-metalliemineralsproguetsue tess eterna ade en eeers 607 49 656 — 35 
PLOCUCISTON PeUmOle tinea Gi COall Paeeeneeeee eet saree ene ane eee 49 13 62 — 20 
Chemicalproducts sc cece eee 534 208 742 — 20 
Miscellaneousmmanuiactining ind tis tnicse tees ae ae 417 ZY) 792 — 66 
GONSTRUCTION® ag Ree ee ea ha MIG TRY 5,2, SONNE Me eR (al 3/7) 209 11,586 —1,315 
GeneraltcontractOisa. tec ee re 7,803 115 7,918 — 688 
Specialittade-cOmthactOrs rr: sesame eet eC ene eee 3,574 94 3,668 — 627 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION ............ 4,414 447 4,861 —1,099 
TANS POLAT OM Rahat, eee ee es a oo ee 4,006 244 4,250 — 960 
StOtace reese SE Petre er eet ER 0, Ee Saag i one 307 61 368 — 124 
Communication! Rosen crore eee ee A 101 142 243 —- 15 
PUBLIC UME TY< OPE RIADIOIN eee eee cone nee nen ee 267 38 305 — 113 
ERVA Ente einer eee al RCo ee eer ree he GER re Ae A ot a He's 8,672 5,418 14,090 + 341 
Wholesales ste. 2cc sci bcc hake ere eee es nee = wie eR te es Oe 3,865 1,746 5,611 + 262 
RGtatl Pye Seg aeAee eer en ee 4,807 3,672 8,479 ai) 
BINANGE, INSURANGEZAND REA ESTATE eee 683 RSS 1,842 — 52 
SERVICE eee Fi is aA ce ES EE FO coe 12,810 13,494 26,304 —2,457 
COMMUNITY ROR PUD CES CEVICC He ssa: eee ee ee 1,073 ILSSii/il 2,644 = 146 
SSO VEQMENEME:SEIVICE 5 oy.cc cde eer -ty sage, sacspueest oe eee te 2,994 1,292 4,286 — 443 
IRECKCA TON SOLVICC i, eit earn tecnic treacle ee ee 2,612 233 2,845 + 124 
BUS HRESE SCY VICE Soci on re Re ruecracsitr sa ee ote Ee ee ee 2,038 939 DMT — 907 
PersOnal ServiCesmem en cesta eects. <a etree oe 4,093 9,459 137552 —1,377 
GRIAIN DBE © TAT Sere irre esd Rs RPMI oy ecu sh ee egeree see SERN e 68 ,493 38,299 106,792 —4,589 


Source: National Employment Service. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
numbers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, published by 
benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For further information 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, page 
Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 48, Jan.-Feb. issue. 





_ TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, June 1966 
Unemployment Insurance Act a 


Amount 
End of Total Employed — Claimants of 
Weeks Benefit 
| Province Paid* Paid 
BA966—MaY...ccccccccsecsccsseesecees-o 4,687,000 4,469,400 217, 600 
April pSonodod ance ase ascesen 4,883,000 4,469,100 413,900 Newfoundland......0...0 _ 18,503 $450,549 
PARC ee teeta ec ccnct acs 4,902,000 4,404,000 498 ,000 Prince Edward Island............ccccccccc0000-. 2,789 59,189 
February... 4,911,000 4,380,500 530,500 Nova Scatiate tte nee. 29,417 656 , 572 
JaNuary..ecccccseeseee 4,889,000 4,377,200 511,800 NE 25,256 i 
: Quebectiea ce ote as 210,001 5,164,498 
1965—December.............. ... 4,821,000 4,403,000 418,000 ee PERSE CESS at pee ae 
ANICO Dageew mee net cmeteiaescr cece 22h 13,542 
on PIP NUL SS Eat a Saskatchewath..occcccccccccccsssesssssesssseseee 13,580 309, 232 
October... 4,680,000 4,509,600 170, 400 Alert eee. CO es aes 31,000 7252 
SepltemOChweee ee 4,678,000 4,520,700 157,300 British Columbia (including Yukon 
Paseo askin os 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 Territory te. er eee tes 71,000 1,729,993 
ii ee 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 ee eee ee ET Ey Seen t 
otal, Canada, June 1966............ : a712e 
FUNC. ooo eseseeescrstseee #801 000) 5 4/420;300 180,700 Total, Canada, May 1966............ 1,252,011 29,958,606 
IY ES: eens Oe ees 4,514,000 4,284,500 229 , 500 Total, Canada, June 1965............ 672,303 16,229,491 








*Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, June 1966 


























Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 

Province Total* Initial Renewal Of + Benefit Benefit Pending 
Bay LOUIE. Gl Lat) Cl Meee cece eer oars eee eetacesas nenpenans S75) 1,358 217 1,778 932 846 664 
Barnes eahyiengell IE TIVGk ee ees eas sates onccosnnemerreron: 304 206 98 Agfil 174 97 111 
(SENS?) Wa ee 3,341 1,937 1,404 3,435 1,784 1,651 906 
MS TLDS VEC Ree cai oc baa enor te seecarssivees ok Stetoone see 2,935 2,264 671 3,001 1,983 1,018 866 
TESSEGSS Ch alte aiy cade 0 Bi i so 20,154 14,802 S352 Dey Stes) 14,260 9,125 8,227 
| “ONRTIE steles ce pootioecnn ce tc acc eree ce Eee ene nee renee ee 26,072 18,558 7,514 24,052 14,822 9,230 11,050 
“NAPE OF aca acs yosees  eCRe e eeeeee 1,640 iL PAL 369 2,031 1225), 774 422 
BEECH WAT Pic yieletccs sted oeevives eestets ee, 972 787 185 1,063 624 439 281 
| INTSSTRE cosa cep aso 25 anteater 2,329 1,780 549 2,509 i452 1,057 722 
' British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory).............. 9,120 6,415 2,705 9,376 5,564 3,812 3,523 
‘eyes, (Carmeyeby, Apinaver | OY efey. oo atoesucousnsia cranioesoa 68 , 442 49 ,378 19,064 70,901 42,852 28 ,049 2057072 
Bical a @ana Case ayn OG Oa: a eater ase vetces stance 91,021 67,541 23,480 98,694 Woeo25 Pay SA 29,231 
Moca n@anadawelUne LOGS wer csccnesns cane: 72,014 50,944 21,070 72,568 44,766 27,802 29,615 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 28,174. +In addition, 30,618 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,760 were special requests 
not granted and 1,275 appeals by claimants. There were 6,305 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


| 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 
at June 30, 1966 
ea NS a 

























































































Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or May 31 June 30 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1966 1965 
GAIN AT Ate eet een, tee eNom 181,311 69,254 48,617 41,841 21,599 217,610 180,690 
1A Eis RN, ZN ct Rie Te ee aS 106,754 42,584 29,591 23,209 11,370 140,888 106,056 
| Er Sina tal CoRmea mee eee rn URS et eaienes a8 oe 5 UP Bed rie ee TE SS1/ 26,670 19,026 18,632 10,229 76,722 74,634 
INewLOUmC aniclemeeeceee eee ee eens cee ae es 5,219 1,860 1,438 1,391 530 7,843 4,988 
INU BH Corer eR et oR RD), d ce ak tO ee ee 4,045 1,491 1b hs 1,086 835 6,632 3,825 
Bem alet ee eee eas ere ar 15174 369 305 305 195 ial ib iE 
Princeseawandulslandereeeese ses eee eee es 694 268 150 201 is 872 717 
In ENCE reader ane Ro ae 8 PN ar 413 186 89 83 55) SW 457 
Bemale taste. eet ie ee en ae 281 82 61 118 20 340 260 
INOvas SCO tial ee asters Mea. cts anaes. niet tie Aidala 9,106 2, 812 2,345 2,414 il S335) 11,032 8,888 
IN ale Meir eee nen e Lemony Mme Ter 6,267 1,968 1,698 1,586 1,015 8,070 6,287 
Bernall exe, tore octet tek Re ne E  Fe 2,839 844 647 828 520 2,962 2,601 
ING Wa BIUTIS WiCkaee se tree eee eee ee 8,143 2,796 2,429 1,789 1,129 10,342 7,467 
ING Kel (elie ie oo ara a 204 Se na ea — seat 5,658 2,037 1,911 ih 5 1337/ 573 7,716 35302 | 
Pemale veer ccs kee eee eee ee 2,485 759 518 652 556 2,626 2,105 | 
ONC goede meme rere APR IE RET Oe RMR Gy. Suttle wer of aia 58, 7A 23,200 17,154 12,958 5,459 76,628 60,699 | 
hd Fall (= Sai ratte 2 aI ME RoC ce 37,520 15,013 isis 8,264 2,868 54,660 40,237 | 
Bemale ste acento ae ee rea Pip251 8,187 5 HY 4,694 2591 21,968 20,462 | 
| 
Ontario hy eee ee ete ee eI na eee eee een 60,975 24,958 14,322 13,449 8,246 62,871 57,908 
Mia deat inca dete eee acs cence eee See 30,826 13,198 7,076 6,335 AL D7 33,545 28 ,037 
Bemale sti fe eet eee omits, ee ee ee ee 30,149 11,760 7,246 7,114 4,029 29 , 326 29,871 
Manitoba ts: ee eee oe ee 6,062 Gus Goi 1,851 949 8,594 7,264 | 
IN ECE ede eee toate ete erates cPe ine seen ik 3,109 830 830 933 516 Smo Gil 8). 5 
CT aleve ees ce Meee, ee ee IAN AA 2,953 781 821 918 433 3,333 3,289 
SASKACHEWAIN cc: eae de cusec Peet omeietes teres cavers eee 3,451 974 929 967 581 4,780 3,788 
INMATES 2. con eee 3 kee ech ale es Sean 1,470 397 373 432 268 BSe La7Go 
CM AIG 5 ee eek ances PE ee 1,981 Si 556 535 313 2,268 DAO23 
JaNll bSYa( 02 Tee Se ee eee ee erry Mere ASE 2 SE ey Ra 2.9 ON) 7,073 2,348 2,182 iL BY 811 9,983 OF 135 
Males ey. Se ee eee ie ee 3,763 1,245 1,313 878 307 6,294 5,140 
LEVeiane) Chee ss & RRR, Oe aes Rmatear cs Bro 10 03 869 854 484 3,689 3,995 
Britishu@olumbiaure see... eee eee ee 21,817 8,427 6,017 5,089 2,284 24,665 19,836 
NINES 0 ine ee a ame 13,683 6,219 3,793 2,475 1,196 15, 666 10,971 
etna ee ee ch eR RS male. ve 8,134 2,208 2,224 2,614 1,088 8,999 8,865 
ee EO eee eee 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 








Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

NG Giles Caterer ns cen bares 129.2 124.0 IB3}2 RS 140.6 15553 146.1 116.3 
(EPA oie Cel ee ae ere 130.7 12652 134.8 13n5 140.4 158.3 147.3 RS 
OGSe Vea wether 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
TO GAm Vea eee en eee. econ giyaeces: 135.4 132.4 138.4 ME) 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
9 G5 Via ete ear, eee dade foeesess 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 ons 154.3 1O2eS 
NOES SINT ssscupooboe sauorovsunnd Se eaeek3 139.4 137.8 141.2 lad). 7 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 
Sater Lats yt eae eee 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 

OClO beret ee hee 139.3 13507) 141.6 12352 148.7 177.0 154.2 12976 
INGVEIMBDER nate ortnons. ite 140.2 138.2 142.0 1D2Be7 148.7 177.9 155.0 223 
WECEMBDEE ceeen seston ities soma 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 12253 
TOGO ali an yan e eterna, 141.2 140.6 142.9 12a 149.1 178.1 155.4 1231 
RSL Ora TENG Gcnotede eam cecnco renee 142.1 142.5 143.1 12353 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 
IManchiseeseme eee ee oe oct cea: 142.4 143.4 143.3 12472 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 

PX TSE 1 leeeteasaeac eer ero och sds 143.2 143.7 143.7 125193 15087 1792 157.6 125.0 

is EO PR ee ee eee 143.4 143.8 144.2 12570 Syl ot 180.7 159.2 125 

UIC Me ee ee MR nacicadeavxs 143.8 144.2 144.4 PSS 8) (52 181.2 159.3 i125, 

“Ld ASRS ote eee 144.3 146.0 144.8 12522 Syl? 181.0 159.3 iD Sel 
ESET Gee 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 iNest) 3) 159.6 12S 


Nore: 1957 weighted. 
Calculated by the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of July 1966 


ee ee eee 








All-Items 

Health and Recreation Tobacco 

July June July Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1966 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

(1949 = 100) 

Steed ORNS NEL Rtepeacrsnsetevesseereess 12325 126.3 126.3 126.8 117.4 118.8 123.0 167.7 150.8 116.1 
Ty ENE see ai og Oe 135.4 138.1 138.5 139.3 13752 134,3 140.7 L635 17337 127.0 
SAIC ION cation te to nsns center es 138.0 140.8 140.9 143.4 135.7 133.8 148.9 197 et 159.2 126.6 
IV LGIVED CAN Paes cueey tepescre Geoscience 139.0 142.2 142.2 150.5 138.5 11533 168.1 187.5 162.0 128.0 
(OL pEN SEE Seen eee ere 139.3 143.7 144.4 148.5 13955 129.9 166.5 19072 154.1 132.8 
BINSEO TNO Seabee gaits sae onauasccsstiegiieces 141.1 146.3 147.2 146.5 146.1 134.0 We Pees 180.8 197.0 129.9 
\YICUTLI efor Aiea a 135.4 139.3 13922 143.0 130.6 131.4 141.4 195.0 146.9 13825 
Saskatoon-Regina............:00c 132.3 135.8 136.1 141.8 129.4 138.6 WARS 15857 152.9 125.4 
Edmonton-Calgary...........:..0 130.6 134.1 134.5 134.8 129.6 13522 eal) 182.4 149.2 Ae 
BTA CYURV OL pte Mev is giaisa pastored aoe 135.3 138.3 138.5 140.2 136.0 128.6 15262 159.8 156.8 123.9 


* St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be 
cities. 


used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
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G-Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this 
section cover strikes and lockouts which amount to ten or 
more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 


workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they 
all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes 
leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included. For further notes on the series, see page 492, 
August issue. 





Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man- Days 








Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts involved Man- Days Working Time 

1961 RRs ore oe ees Se et A Seen ee, Dye 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
1962.56 nen saiis eee oes See : 290 Sila 74,332 1,417,900 Orit 

1963 ee ee eee eR cs, Bee ee Ne te ree 318 332 83,428 917,410 i 
Oe: See ene RS ee ee Fo eee B27) 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
FLOSS eet ee Gosek ee anaes Sidanai s es Be nena re saayedeeens pected 452 476 171,858 Dp OPP) TSAO) 0.17 
*1965 July ere. ee et Roa ee 52 99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
OYA 0] eR eh ee UE, ae Oe 37 83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
Sepicm Dery FS a See. A 46 92 21,012 216,080 0.18 
Octobers = Sate Re ee ee eet aN 39 87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
INovembene Nees, cd eRe tee ae. ee 29 78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
December..... A i er ER 21 58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
*1966—January........ ee Ne Pe aoe Ne ean oe 32 66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
IRCDPUALY eee, cane eae eee eee ere 33 76 18,403 237,920 0.21 
NMarchy ee i RCE aaa cee ccs 54 90 30,079 354,250 O27 
P40) G1 RACae ac Sa a eh RO ee ot ea Ra 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 
Ia e ears toe eset vac ome oe oe ee 54 95 28,465 332,450 0.27 
Juneree eee ee Uh ea ee 51 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 
SUL Vase reece ee asta te, 8 Fare M MENTE 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, July 1966, by Industry 











(Preliminary) 
Strikes 

and Workers Man- 

Industry Lockouts Involved Days 
TOTES ERY enh, set oer Ne ens Sena 2 111 370 
IVETE ete eA egy oc ees 10 22,318 247,060 
IMAnUFACTIININ Geer re nee 60 18,483 245,670 
Construction: ayer eee eee 21 6,555 28,910 
Transportation and utilities.............. a 1,274 15,940 
AL EACG soe Meee, eft cece tiers 4 266 20 

INA NCe etree Serene ee er ee — — = 

DOL VICOD i. sts eeonarstttr tn Sauna, 2 32,503 238,560 
Public administration........................ 2. 1,685 30,490 
All industries ees. -nce tee 108 83,195 812,720 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, July 1966, by 
Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 





Strikes 
and Workers Man- 





Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Days 

ING WiOlUNnG) and see 3 1,483 8,470 
Prince Edward Island........................ 1 122 1,040 
INOVaiSCO tal eee ener eee anon eee 4 1,584 9,020 
ING WATTS WIC Kaa 4 1,064 3,520 
Quebec RAE Gs 78s ae) ee eee Di, 45,263 445,000 
Ontario Sie oe ee eee 46 299 (ies 250 
Manitoba Mectectiet ee 2 980 7,320 
Saskatchewan essa aan ee 1 6 420 
Alberta hire Seni. tee a ree ae 3 814 6,950 
British Colin bias 12 pe 7,080 
Peder alist ie ctete mene sonar de 5 1,246 Ti50 

Ais GriSCiCtions sa aeee 108 S3a195mm ol2aa20 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts involving 100 or More Workers, July 1966 (Preliminary) 





Industry, Employer 
Location 


FORESTRY 


Feldman Timber Co. Ltd., 
Matheson, Ont. 


_ MINES 

Metals 
The Hilton Mines Ltd., 
Bristol, Que. 


Tron Ore Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Various locations, Que. 


Iron Ore Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Labrador City, 
Labrador, Nfld. 


International Nickel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 
Various locations, Ont. 


Quebec Iron & Titanium Co., 
Havre St-Pierre, Que. 


Brunswick Mining & Smelting 
Corp. Ltd., 
Bathurst, N.B. 


Brynnor Mines Ltd., 
Kennedy Lake, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Hershey Chocolate of 
Canada Ltd., 
Smiths Falls, Ont. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Ltd.* 
Montreal, Que. 


Canada Packers Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canada Packers Ltd., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Union 


Carpenters 
Local 2995 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5656 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5567 & 6869 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5795 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6500 & 6200 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4466 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5385 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Various unions 


Retail Wholesale 
Employees 

Loc. 461 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Commerce and Office 
Employees 
(CNTU) 


Packinghouse Workers 
Loc. 114 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Packinghouse Workers 
Hoce252 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


100 


353 


2,250 


1,200 


17,417 


222 


580 


156 


101 


353 


1,896 


Duration in 
Man-Days 
Accu- 
July mulated 

300 300 
7,060 8,470 
24,000 24,000 
7,200 7,200 
201,280 201,280 
2,220 2,220 
2,320 2320 
1,250 1,250 
1,010 2,560 
1,770 2,280 
20,520 20,520 
1,040 1,040 


Starting 


Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


July 27 


June 10 
July 18 


Major Issues 


Result 





New agreement— 





Wages—65c. an hr. increase 


over a 3-yr. agreement. 


Wages, vacations, fringe bene- 
fits—15c. an hr. increase retro- 
active to Oct. 1965, 10c. Oct. 
1966, 10c. Oct. 1967; one more 
statutory holiday, other benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits—24c. an 
hr. increase over a 3-yr. period; 
5 weeks vacation after 5 years, 
9 weeks after 10 years, other 
improved benefits. 


Wages in a new agreement— 


Wages, health and welfare plan, 
statutory holidays, vacations— 


Alleged grievances with main- 
tenance foreman—Return of 
workers, further negotiations 


New agreement— 





Wages, working conditions, un- 
ion security, check-off—l4c. an 
hr. increase over a 2-yr. agree- 
ment; granting of check-off, 
other improved benefits. 


Wages, pension plan—35c. an 
hr. increase over a 2-yr. con- 


tract; 8-hr. day, 5-day work wk. 


Wages, hours— 


Wages, hours— 


a ne EEE 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts involving 100 or More Workers, July 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 








Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Result 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse Workers 803 6,420 6,420 July 20 Wages, hours, vacations— 
Montreal, Que. Ibyore;,. Sei7/ — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse Workers 270 2,370 Pe SIK0) July 20 Wages, hours— 
Hull, Que. Loc. 314 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse Workers 776 6,810 6,810 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Winnipeg, Man. Iie, BUG — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Calgary Packers, Packinghouse Workers 205 1,800 1,800 July 20 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Calgary, Alta. Loc. 421 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse Workers 600 5,000 5,000 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Edmonton, Alta. Loc. 243 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse Workers 244 1,950 1,950 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Vancouver, B.C. ocwl62 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Chaine Coopérative du Commerce and Office 126 500 500 July 25 Wages, seniority, vacations— 
Saguenay Employees July 29 Minimum wage rates adjusted 
St-Bruno & Chambord, Que. (CNTU) for job classification, 10c. an — 
hr. increase retroactive to May | 
1, 1966, 5c. Noy. 1, 1966 with 
three additional 5c. increases 
each 6 mos. to a total of 30c. 
for duration of contract; other 
benefits. 
Christie’s Bread Bakery Workers B22 430 430 July 28 Wages in new agreement— 
Div. of Nabisco Ltd., Loc. 264 (CLC) — 
Toronto, Ont. 
Textiles 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 700 14,000 68 ,690 Mar. 11 Alleged slowness in production 
Drummondville, Que. (CNTU) — by workers— 
Dominion Textile Co., Textile Federation 534 10,680 43,800 Apr. 1 Wages, working conditions, sen- 
Sherbrooke, Que. (CNTU) — iority— 
Domil Ltd., Textile Federation 825 16,500 67,800 Apr. 1 Wages— 
Sherbrooke, Que. (CNTU) — 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 2,425 48,500 184,900 Apr. 13 Wages— 
Magog, Que. (CNTU) = 
Dominion Textile, Textile Federation 982 19,640 73,640 Apr. 13 Wages— 
St-Grégoire, (CNTU) = 
Cté Montmorency, Que. 
Cosmos Imperial Mills United Textile 422 8,020 8,020 July 5 Wages, hours— 


Limited, 
Yarmouth, N.S. 
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Workers 
Vocwls2 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts involving 100 or More Workers, July 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
a a a ee ae ee 


Industry, Employer 
Location 


Union 





Millhaven Fibres Ltd., 
Millhaven, Ont. 


Fiberglass Canada Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 


Wood 
Tru-Fit Millwork Ltd. (Can.) 
Burnaby, B.C. 


Paper 
Rolland Paper Co., 
St-Jér6me & 
Mont Rolland, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 
Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 
Ontario Malleable Iron 
Co. Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


The Wabi Iron Works Ltd., 
New Liskeard, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Pedlar People Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Dominion Magnesium Ltd., 
Haley, Ont. 


Machinery 
Koehring Waterous Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Truck Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Hawker-Siddeley Canada 
Limited, 
Trenton, N.S. 


Oil Workers 
Locs. 9670 & 9692 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Textile Workers’ Union 


Loc. 1305 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Carpenters 
Loc. 1928 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Papermakers 
Locs. 454 & 455 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Typographical 
Union Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1500 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4354 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2784 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4632 
(AFL-Cl1O /CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1105 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 636 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1231 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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Workers 
Involved 


725 


146 


168 


700 


396 


S12 


205 


228 


369 


171 


1,000 








Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Accu- nation — 
July mulated Date Result 
10,870 10,870 July 12 Wages, fringe benefits— 
70 70 July 14 Grievance procedures—Return 
July 14 of workers. 
2,350 2,350 July 12 New agreement—Wage  in- 
July 31 creases; 4 weeks vacation after 
15 years, improved welfare bene- 
fits. 
7,000 13,300 June 20 Wages—20c. an hr. increase 
July 18 retroactive to May 1. 1966, 10c. 
Nov. 1, 1966, 10c. Aug. 1, 1967: 
8 hr. day, 40 hr. wk. 5 weeks 
vacation after 25 years, other 
benefits. 
8,000 236,090 July 9 Working conditions as affected 
1964 by computers, job security, 
union membership of foremen— 
10,480 16,900 June 15 Wages, welfare benefits— 
1,370 1370 July 21 Wages— 
2,280 3,310 June 24 Wages—38c. an hr. increase 
July 18 over 2-yr. agreement; other im- 
proved benefits. 
4,350 4,350 July 15 Signing a new agreement— 
2,570 5,000 June 14 Wages—wage increase, other 
July 25 improved benefits. 
1,980 8,920 Apr. 29 Wages, fringe benefits, wording 
July 21 of contract—13c. an hr. increase 
retroactive Mar. 1, 1966. 
830 830 July 5 Delay in signing new agree- 
July 6 ment—Return of workers pend- 


ing further negotiations. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts involving 100 or More Workers, July 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 

















Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Result 
Orenda Engines Division Machinists 500 6,000 6,000 July 14 New agreement— 
Hawker Siddeley Canada Loe, 1922 — 
ietde (AFL-CLO /CLC) 
Malton, Ont. 
Galt Metal Industries Ltd., Steelworkers 155 1,140 1,140 July 21 Wages— 
Galt, Ont. Loc. 2894 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Iberville Fittings (1962) Steelworkers 7a, 3,540 9,220 May 18 Wages, hours— 
Limited Loc. 3953 _- 
St. Jean, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) . 
Chemical Products 
Monsanto Canada Ltd., Oil Workers 155 3,100 4,960 June 10 Wages— 
LaSalle, Que. Loc. 9-762 a 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Sterling Drugs Ltd., Oil Workers DiS) 3,830 3,830 July 5 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Aurora, Ont. Loc. 9435 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Sheafer-Townsend Ltd., Plumbers 435 5,660 10,010 June 17 Wages, fringe benefits, working 
Hamilton and area, Ont. Loc. 67 July 21 conditions—$1.20 an hr. in- | 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) crease over a 2-yr. contract; 8% 
vacation pay, work week re- | 
duced to 374 hrs. from 40 hrs. 
by May 1, 1968. 
Pigott Construction Co. Ltd., | Carpenters 160 1,600 1,600 July 4 Jurisdictional dispute—Return 
Toronto, Ont. Poce2 7, July 18 of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Several construction Labourers Bail 130 130 July 8 Grievances—return of workers. — 
contractors, Loc. 183 July 11 | 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Chemical Const. (Can.) Ltd., International 204 510 510 July 8 Dismissal of one union stew- — 
Brandon, Man. Operating Engineers July 13  ard—Return of workers. 
Loc. 901 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Lundrigan’s Limited, Unorganized 225 230 230 July 14 Wages, hours—Return of work- 
Various locations, July 15 ers pending negotiations. 
Nfld. 
Ralph M. Parsons Carpenters 1,663 3,080 3,080 July 14 Wages—Return of workers. 
Construction Co. Ltd., Loc. 2486 July 16 
Hoyle and Kidd Creek, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Several construction Various unions 1,694 10,160 10,160 July 19 Wages in a new agreement— 
contractors, July 27 Wage increase 30c. an hr. eff. 


Kidd Creek Mine, 
Kidd Twp., Ont. 
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July 1, 1966, a further $1.00 an 
hr. over 3-yr. contract. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts involving 100 or More Workers, July 1966 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 
a 
































Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days = 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Resnlt 
Several construction Various unions 914 4,570 4,750 July 20 Delay in signing new agree- 
contractors, July 27 ment—Wage increase 30c. an 
Hoyle, Ont. hr. eff. July 1, 1966, a further 
$1.00 an hr. over a 3-yr. con- 
tract. 
Mace Limited, Various unions 430 860 860 July 22 In sympathy with Brunswick 
Bathurst, N.B. July 24 Mining & Smelting Corp. Ltd.— 
Return of workers. 
Several construction Sheet Metal 150 150 150 July 29 Alleged dispute between one 
contractors, Workers Loc. 409 July 31 employee and one foreman— 
Halifax, N.S. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Return of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION & 
| UTILITIES 
4g ransportation 
Quebec North Shore & Machinists 695 8,340 8,340 July 6 Wages, hours, vacations, fringe 
Labrador Railway* Loc. 767 July 22 benefits—$1.12 an hr. increase 
Sept-Iles, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) over a 3-yr. period; progressive 
reduction in hours from 48 to 
40 by 1968, other improved 
benefits. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring I.L.A. Loc. 1654 174 1,450 1,450 July 11 Wages—Return of workers. 
(1963) Ltd.* and Hamilton (AFL-CLO /CLC) July 25 
Shipping Co. Ltd.,* 
Hamilton, Ont. 
_ Power, Gas and Water 
_ Hydro-Quebec, Syndicat Professionnel 356 5,340 23,020 Apr. 13 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Various locations, Que. des Ingénieurs (CNTU) July 25 union and company—Wage in- 
creases of $550. per yr. over a 
| 18 mo. contract. 
TRADE 
Crane Canada Limited, Steelworkers 216 4,580 4,690 June 30 Wages, welfare benefits, vaca- 
Port Hope, Ont. Loc. 4115 — tion— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
SERVICE 
7 Health and Welfare 
' Quebec Hospital Association, | Service Employees’ 32,500 238,500 238,500 July 15 Wages, hours— 
Province-wide, Que. Federation (CNTU) — 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Provincial Administration 
Government of Quebec, Syndicat des 1,600 30,400 91,209 May 9 Wages: in a first agreement— 
Province-wide, Que. professionnels July 29 Wage increase, other improved 
du gouvernement benefits. 
(CNTU) 


*Federal Jurisdiction. 
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H-—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H-1—Employment Fatalities in Canada by Industry+ and Occupation} during Second Quarter of 1966 




















(3) (6) 
Con- __Trans- Public Per 
Agri- (1) (2) Manu-  struc-  porta- (4) (5) Adminis- Cent of 

Occupation culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion tion Trade Finance Service tration Total Total 
Farmers (a).................. eae 12 — — — — — — -— — 1 —_ 13 Sat 
Neo ggersi(D)e eee cee eee — 16 — a — 1 -— — - —- -- 17 eS 
shermen (Camere eee — — 2 = — — — — a — ns 2 0.8 
Miners'(G)ae ces ee ent — — — 21 2 — -— — — — a 23 10.1 
Graftsmenn(e) eee ees — 2 _ 2 29 40 15 2 — — 1 91 39.9 
WeaADOULerS i) ar we een —- — -—— _- 2 6 1 — — 6 — is) 6.6 
(ransport) (2) eee eS ope — 2 — — 2, D 30 2 — os — 38 16.7 
Managerial............. Axia — p) — -- i 2 2 — —- — -= 7 Bro lt 
Professional (hi) eee — 1 1 1 1 2 = = as 2 — 8 S18) 
GI6rical eee eerste — —_ — a 1 — — — — — —: 1 0.4 
SaleSxiee vee eee oes eteeerens: — = —- — a= — - 1 — = — 1 0.4 
Service (i)...... — — —- 1 — _ 1 — 4 6 12 B68! 
TOTAL eee ee 12 23 3 24 39 5S 48 6 — 13 7 228* 100.0 

Remicentsonstotaly sa ai OES 10.1 13 10.5 7a BP) PAL I 246 — 35 7/ Slee OOZO 





fIncludes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and water utilities. (4) Insurance and 
real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 

Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and related 
workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, fishing, logging or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recreation workers. 

*Of this total, 171 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 57 were obtained from 
other sources. 


TABLE H-2—Employment Fatalities in Canada by Industry* and Type of Accident** during Second Quarter of 1966 

















Con- Public Per 
Agri- Manu- — struc- Transpor- Adminis- Cent of 

Type of Accident culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion tation Trade Finance Service tration Total Total 
Struck by objects (j)............ 2 14 - 9 8 16 6 — == 3 — 58 25.4 
Falls and slips (k)........0.0..... — ez. 2 6 10 18 12 1 = 5 3 59 26.0 
Collisions, derailments (1) .. 2 4 1 = 4 8 16 3 — 2 1 41 18.0 
Caught in, on, between (m) 6 3 — 2, 6 4 5 1 — 1 — 28 1253 
Inhalation.) 1 — — 4 2 — 1 = — = 1 9 4.0 
Conflagrations (0)................ — — = 1 3 1 1 — — — 1 WI Sell 
Plectric currents) eee 1 = — = 3 4 5 — a 1 = 14 (Gol 
Over-exertionn(d) see — — = — 2 1 1 1 == 1 — 6 2.6 
Striking against (r).............. — = _ 1 = = = ae = _ Pebed 1 0.4 
Miscellaneous (s).................. — — — 1 1 1 1 — = — 1 o Dee) 
TNO TUNE sccoocta. A ns eee Po area 12 23 3 24 39 53 48 6 — 13 i 228 100.0 
Pemcentsof totaly ee Sp3 10.1 (e3 10.5 fail 23). 9 AI. 11 2.6 — 567 3.1 100.0 


*See footnote to Table H-1 above. 


_ _ **Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorptions, inges- 
tion and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence, bites, stings, 
etc. 
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The 
Rail 
Strike 





An Act of Parliament was required to end a week-long nation-wide halt 


in the transportation and shipping operations of the CNR, CPR, 


and 11 smaller railways 


The second nation-wide railway strike 
in Canadian history began at 12 noon on 
Friday, August 26, almost exactly 16 years 
after the first, which began on August 22, 
1950. Like the first, it was brought to an 
end by the passing of a special Act of Par- 
liament requiring the striking employees 
to return to work. The strikers were em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and 11 smaller railways. 

Parliament met in special session on 
Monday, August 29, and Bill C-230, im- 
posing a settlement of the railway dispute, 
was given final passage and received Royal 
Assent on Thursday, September 1, as “an 
Act to provide for the resumption of 
operations of railways and for the settle- 
ment of the existing dispute with respect 
to terms and conditions of employment 
between railway companies and their em- 
ployees.” The title of the act was “Main- 
tenance of Railway Operation Act.” 


Return to Work 


As soon as the Act became law, the 
heads of the unions directed their members 
to return to work, and the men began to 
return immediately. Some, however, re- 
mained out and showed a disposition to 
continue to stay out in defiance of the law. 
The most persistent pockets of resistance 
to the settlement imposed by the Govern- 
ment were among the non-operating em- 
ployees in British Columbia and the shop- 
craft workers in Montreal. 

But by Tuesday the railway companies 
said that service was back to normal 
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across the country. The 4,000 shopcraft 
workers in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s Angus Shops in Montreal still 
remained out in large numbers, but 
enough had returned to enable the com- 
pany to re-open the shops. By the next 
day, September 7, all had returned, as 
had workers in the CNR’s Winnipeg yards. 

Along with Bill C-230, the Government 
introduced a measure, Bill C-231, “to 
define and implement a national trans- 
portation policy for Canada, to amend the 
Railway Act and other acts in consequence 
thereof and to enact other consequential 
provisions.” This bill was based on 
the recommendations of the MacPherson 
Commission (see p. 633) and it proposed 
to reduce, by stages, government subsidies 
of railway freight operations, set the rail- 
ways free to establish rates competitive 
with those of other forms of transport; and 
to allow the railways to abandon uneco- 
nomic branch lines and passenger services. 
It proposed also to set up a new board to 
take over the regulation of all forms of 
transport. 

The negotiations that developed into the 
dispute between the unions and the rail- 
ways began when the unions involved 
served notice to bargain on the companies 
in November 1965. The setting up of a 
conciliation board in the dispute referred 
to below as Dispute No. 1 was requested 
by the unions on January 27, that of the 
board in Dispute No. 2 on March 1, and 
that of the board in Dispute No. 3 on 
March 21. The union’s applications for 
the appointment of the two boards that 


dealt with Dispute No. 4 were received by 
the Minister of Labour on April 15 and 
May 27. 

The boards were fully constituted on 
dates varying from April 19 to June 15, 
and reports from the boards were received 
by the Minister on dates varying from 
July 4 to August 12. 

This time the dispute between the 
Canadian railways and the non-operating 
unions was more complicated than other 
postwar disputes of the kind. In previous 
disputes, the unions representing the non- 
operating employees had negotiated as a 
group with the railway companies, where- 
as on this occasion they had divided into 
three separate groups. It also happened 
that a dispute between the two main rail- 
way companies and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen was going on simul- 
taneously with the dispute involving the 
non-operating unions. Previously, the 
unions representing the running trades 
have not usually been negotiating with the 
railways at the same time as the non- 
operating unions. 

The dispute thus resolved itself into 
four separate disputes, although the first 
three were closely related, and when the 
strike began, all the unions concerned 
struck simultaneously. 


Dispute No. 1 


This dispute involved seven main rail- 
ways and seven unions representing about 
51,000 non-operating employees, includ- 
ing telegraphers, signalmen, maintenance- 
of-way workers, freight handlers, express- 
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men, clerks and station employees. It also 
included sleeping and dining car porters 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The chairman of the conciliation board 
appointed to deal with this dispute was 
Mr. Justice F. Craig Munroe of Van- 
couver; the nominee of the companies was 
A 4G Cooper, °Q:C:, Halifax;’ and the 
nominee of the unions was Harry Sher- 
man Crowe, Ottawa. Each of the three 
members of the board filed a separate re- 
port, the reports being received by the 
Minister of Labour on July 4. 

The main issue in Dispute No. 1 was 
wages. The unions had demanded a gen- 
eral pay increase of 55 cents an hour, plus 
a bonus of 20 per cent (equal to about 49 
cents an hour) for skilled workers, who 
numbered 17,000 in this group. 

In his report, the chairman based his 
recommendation regarding wage increases 
on the national standard of earnings of 
employees in the durable goods industries. 
He referred to suggestions that he should 
take the recent wage settlements in the dis- 
putes involving longshoremen in Quebec 
and workers on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
as a guide in his recommendations about 
wage increases. His answer was, “I think 
not.” 

Mr. Justice Munroe pointed out that the 
employees affected by such settlements 
were not working in the durable goods 
manufacturing industries, and such settle- 
ments were not typical or representative 
of negotiated wage settlements for 1966 
and 1967 in such industries, or in industry 
in general. Moreover, he continued, they 
involved a relatively small number of em- 
ployees and arose out of special circum- 
stances. “It would, I think, be no more 
justifiable to consider such settlements as 
governing factors in my determination 
than it would be to say that other wage 
settlements of amounts less than my 
recommendation which involve larger 
numbers of employees, of which many 
examples could be cited, should govern.” 

The chairman recommended increases 
equal to an average of 40 cents an hour 
during the latter half of 1967; and he said 
he expected that, owing to changes in 
“skill mix” and payment of premium rates, 
such an increase would produce an actual 
increase of more than 44 cents an hour by 
the end of 1967. 

The recommended increase was to be 
given in four stages: 4 per cent effective 
January 1, 1966; another 4 per cent on 
July 1, 1966; a further 4 per cent on 
January 1, 1967; and a final 6 per cent 
effective July 1, 1967. The chairman also 
recommended changes advantageous to 
the employees in certain fringe benefits. 

The proposals of the unions for 
stabilization of the work force at an arbi- 
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Appointments for 
Mediation and 
Labour Relations 





Goldenberg Woods 

The day after the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act was passed, 
the Minister of Labour announced 
in the Commons the appointment of 
Carl H. Goldenberg, Q.C., as me- 
diator under the Act to take charge 
of proceedings in the dispute be- 
tween the railways and the unions. 

Mr. Goldenberg got to work im- 
mediately, and he said he was 
confident “that if both parties are 
prepared to negotiate in good faith, 








we will reach an agreement without 
the need of resorting to compulsory 
arbitration.” 

On the same day, the Prime Min- 
ister announced the establishment 
of a “task force” to “look into this 
whole question of labour disputes, 
and the procedures and provisions of 
the current laws that we have to deal 
with them, and to recommend to 
Government changes that may be 
required.” 

Prof. Harry Douglas Woods, 
Dean of Arts and Sciences at McGill 
University, was appointed head of 
the task force, which was to include 
officials of the Department of La- 
bour and and labour experts from 
outside the Government. 





trary level were similar to those contained 
in a demand made before the conciliation 
board in 1962, the chairman’s report said. 
On that occasion, the board had recom- 
mended the establishment of a job security 
program and the setting up of a fund by 
each railway company to be accumulated 
by a contribution from the company of 1 
cent an hour worked (or paid for) by all 
employees. This program had subsequent- 
ly been put into effect. 

“I am of the opinion,’ Mr. Justice 
Munroe said, “that the long-term interests 
of the railway companies and of their em- 
ployees will not be served by anything 


which impedes efficiency and moderniza- 
tion of operations. To require the railway 
companies to employ people for whom no 
work is available could only lead to 
disaster for employer and employee 
alike. yee 

The chairman agreed with the unions 
that, as they had said, “the railway com- 
panies must continue to accept a respon- 
sibility for minimizing the adverse effects 
of changed working conditions upon their 
employees. In turn, the unions must not 
try to imprison the railways within a sys- 
tem of obsolete or uneconomic methods 
and procedures.” 

He recommended that the committee 
which had been appointed to administer 
the job security funds should undertake a 
study of existing federal government pro- 
grams for retraining, and otherwise easing 
the hardship suffered by employees who 
were laid off on account of technological 
change. In the light of such a review, he 
said, the parties should “examine the need 
for expansion of the purposes for which 
payments may be made out of the job 
security funds and the need for any neces- 
sary increase in the scale of payments.” 

Mr. Justice Munroe declined to recom- 
mend that, as requested by the unions, the 
recommendations of the Freedman Report 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 4) should be included 
in new collective agreements. He said that 
the report was then under study by the 
Government of Canada. There was also 
nothing to indicate that the railway com- 
panies were contemplating “major changes 
that will materially affect the job security 
of the employees represented before this 
board.” He would expect, however, “that 
good sense will prompt the railway com- 
panies not to introduce such changes with- 
out first engaging in meaningful discus- 
sions with the unions and employees con- 
cerned.” 


Dispute No. 2 


This dispute affected eight main railway 
companies and 10 railway shop craft 
unions representing about 22,500 crafts- 
men in such occupations as machinist, 
electrician, and plumber. 

The main issue in this dispute was also 
wages. The unions had demanded a gen- 
eral wage increase of 23 per cent, amount- 
ing to an average of about 57 cents an 
hour. In addition, they had asked for an 
increase of 30 per cent for skilled workers. 
This worked out at about 72 cents an hour 
for 16,000 skilled craftsmen in the group. 
Demands were made also for increased 
fringe benefits. 

The members of the conciliation board 
appointed to deal with this dispute were 
the same as those who made up the board 
in Dispute No. 1. As in the previous case, 
each of the members submitted a separate 
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report to the Minister of Labour, who re- 
ceived them in July. 

The chairman, in his report, using 
reasoning similar to that which he had 
used in his report in Dispute No. 1, 
recommended a percentage increase, to be 
given in four stages, identical with that 
which he recommended in the first dispute. 

In regard to the wages of Class “B” 
mechanics, however, he made a further 
recommendation. This was that a special 
committee be established immediately, 
composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the unions concerned and the 
railway companies affected, “to study the 
job content and skill requirements of em- 
ployees receiving Class “B” rates of pay, 
and to inquire into the demands made by 
the unions before this board—said study 
and inquiry to be completed within four 
months of the signing of the master agree- 
ment. If the parties fail within such period 
of time to reach agreement, the issues re- 
maining unresolved shall forthwith there- 
after be submitted to binding arbitration.” 


Dispute No. 3 


Affected by this dispute were four rail- 
way companies, of which the Canadian 
National Railways was the only large one, 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, 
representing about 20,500 non-operating 
employees, including freight handlers, ex- 
pressmen, clerks, station employees and 
dining and sleeping car porters. 

Hon. J. C. A. Cameron, Q.C., Ottawa, 
was chairman of the conciliation board 
appointed by the Minister of Labour to 
deal with this dispute. A. G. Cooper, Q.C., 
Halifax, was the member appointed on the 
nomination of the companies; and E. P. 
O’Neal, Vancouver, was the third mem- 
ber, nominated by the union. A separate 
report was submitted by each of the three 
members, and these reports were received 
by the Minister of Labour on August 11. 

The union had demanded an increase of 
90 cents an hour in all rates of pay. The 
union also demanded that a “work stabi- 
lization plan” be put into effect. This plan 
was the same as that proposed by the non- 
operating unions in Dispute No. 1. 

In his report, Mr. Cameron went into 
the wage claims of the union in consider- 
able detail. He said that the union based 
its claim for a wage increase of 90 cents 
an hour on “the productivity performance 
of the railways,” and he quoted the union 
as saying that “for the first time since 1950 
a union representing non-operating rail- 
way workers is proposing a criterion for 
settlement other than a comparison with 
earnings in the durable goods sector of 
manufacturing industry.” 

Dealing with the union’s claim that the 
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increase it was demanding was justified by 
the increased productivity of the railways, 
the chairman pointed out that it was “a 
fallacy to suggest that all of the actual in- 
creased productivity should be allotted to 
labour, and be reflected entirely in in- 
creased wages.” He said that it was “prac- 
tically self-evident that other factors 
should be taken into consideration, such 
as increases of capital, new equipment and 
managerial ability.” 

Mr. Cameron could also find no satis- 
factory reason for the union’s taking the 
period 1954 to 1965 in measuring the gain 
in productivity. “A low base year such as 
1954 naturally tends to show an unwar- 
ranted increase in productivity. If the 
years 1964 and 1965 were used, very dif- 
ferent results would be obtained. He also 
found other flaws in the union’s method 
of determining changes in productivity, 
and his conclusion was that “ ‘produc- 
tivity’ as computed by the brotherhood is 
of no use in determining what wage in- 
creases should be granted.” 

In comparing railwaymen’s wages with 
wages in durable goods manufacturing in- 
dustries, the chairman’s report quoted 
wage rates for a number of occupations 
for both outside industry and for the rail- 
ways; and his conclusion was that, for 
many of the employees in occupations 
other than those of sleeping, dining and 
parlour car employees, “rates of pay in 
December 1965 were substantially in ex- 
cess of rates paid not only in the durable 
goods section of the manufacturing indus- 
try, but in outside industry as a whole.” 

Regarding the sleeping, dining and par- 
lour car employees, he pointed out that 
the situation was complicated by reason of 
the fact that the work month of these em- 
ployes had been reduced by agreement be- 
tween the railway (CNR) and the brother- 
hood from 208 to 174 hours in stages from 
July 1, 1966 to June 1, 1967. This reduc- 
tion of hours without loss of take-home 
pay had resulted in an hourly wage in- 
crease of from 31 to 44 cents an hour. 

The chairman’s report also remarked 
that, according to the railway company’s 
submission, the average rates paid to this 
group at June 30, 1966 were “increasing 
in excess of the average hotel rates for 
similar classifications.” 

Mr. Cameron’s final recommendation 
regarding wage increases was identical 
with that of Judge Munroe in Disputes 
Nos. 1 and 2—viz., that there should be 
an increase of 18 per cent by stages over 
the two-year period of the contract. This 
would result in an average increase in 
rates of about 40 cents an hour during the 
latter part of the new contract, and very 
likely more, the chairman said. 

Regarding the work stabilization pro- 


gram proposed by the union, the chair- 
man’s report said that “if the proposed 
plan were implemented, it would mean 
that the railways could not without the 
prior consent of the brotherhood reduce 
the number of its employees (or their 
straight-time hours of employment) below 
those of the previous year.” The result of 
this would be that “in some years at least, 
... the railway would have to retain and 
pay employees for whom there was no 
work.” 

The union’s plan called also for em- 
ployees who were laid off to have their 
income from all other sources supple- 
mented by the railway so as to maintain 
the total income at the level existing at the 
time of the original displacement. In addi- 
tion, the plan called for full compensation 
for financial loss attached to leaseholds or 
sale of homes, if an employee were re- 
quired to move in order to hold work. 

These two proposals, the chairman said, 
were “not only unprecedented, but would 
also create gross inequalities; and from an 
administrative point of view... would be 
expensive and almost impossible to oper- 
ates 

Mr. Cameron recommended rejection 
of the union’s wage stabilization plan, but 
he concurred in Judge Munroe’s recom- 
mendations in Dispute No. | that the joint 
committee established to administer the 
job security funds should undertake a 
study of existing government plans, and 
that the parties should consider expansion 
of the purposes for which payments might 
be made out of the funds, and an increase 
in the scale of payments. 


Dispute No. 4 


The parties to this dispute were the 
Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, on 
the one hand; and on the other, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, rep- 
resenting about 17,500 trainmen on both 
railways. This was the only dispute affect- 
ing running trades employees. 

Separate conciliation boards were ap- 
pointed to deal with CNR and CPR em- 
ployees, but the composition of the two 
boards was identical and the main recom- 
mendations were the same in both cases. 
The chairman was His Honour Judge 
Walter Little, Parry Sound, Ont., who was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the board: R. V. Hicks, Q.C., 
Toronto, and Douglas M. Fisher, Ottawa, 
who had been appointed previously on the 
nomination of the companies and the 
union. 

The main issues in this dispute were 
wages, and the union’s demand that the 

Continued on page 671 
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MacPherson Royal Commission Report 


The Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion, consisting of six members under the 
chairmanship of R. M. MacPherson, Sr., 
Q.C., a Regina lawyer, was appointed in 
May 1959, and it issued its main report in 
two parts in 1961. 


The board recognized in its report that 
the railways were under certain disabilities 
by reason of their being subject to govern- 
ment restrictions and regulations, and that 
the ultimate solution to the question lay 
in freeing the railways from out-of-date 
restrictions so as to enable them to com- 
pete fairly with other forms of transport 
and to plan their operations on sound 
economic and business principles. The 
expectation was that the companies would 
then ultimately be able to stand on their 
own feet, in general, without assistance 
from the Government. 


The board proposed a number of long- 
term measures designed to bring this 
about. It also proposed that, since this re- 
organization would have to be carried out 
gradually over a period of years, the rail- 
ways should be paid certain grants by the 
Government, as an immediate interim 
measure of relief. The board recom- 
mended that the payment of an annual 
grant as compensation for the provision of 
unprofitable passenger service should be 
on a diminishing scale; and that a grant 
paid as compensation for the operation of 
unprofitable branch lines should be made 
for a period of years, the length of which 
should be determined by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. 


The board also recommended that the 
railways should be paid annual subsidies 
on account of losses incurred in carrying 
grain from Western Canada to export posi- 
tions at statutory and related rates. These 
subsidies were to be subject to review. 


The commission’s main prescription 
for securing “efficiency in transportation” 
was to set the railways free from rate 
restrictions, within certain limits. The 
elimination of unprofitable traffic was the 
second main means proposed by the com- 
mission, by which the railways would be 
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able to put their operations on an 
economic footing. 

The commission said that officials of 
both transcontinental railway companies 
had expressed their belief that the pas- 
senger problem could be brought within 
manageable proportions over a period of 
about five years. 

The report said that owing to the way 
in which certain sections of the economy 
were traditionally dependent on rail serv- 
ice, a sudden abandonment by the rail- 
ways of all unprofitable portions of their 
plant would leave these sections isolated. 
Therefore the continuation of rail services 
on uneconomic branch lines should be 
supported financially by the government 
for a sufficient length of time to allow 
necessary adjustments to be made both by 
the railways and by those interests whose 
investment was tied to rail movement. 

The commission, however, outlined a 
plan for such “rationalization” of railway 
plant; and although it set no time limit for 
the abandonment of branch lines, it ex- 
pressed the view that the program should 
be largely completed in 15 years. 

The report recommended that the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National rail- 
ways should be paid, as compensation for 
unprofitable passenger services, a com- 
bined maximum annual subsidy beginning 
at $62,000,000 in 1961 and diminishing 
each year to a maximum of $12,400,000 
in 1965, after which it would cease entire- 
ly. If, in any year, the actual deficit on 
account of such traffic were less than the 
above subsidies, the amount of the deficit 
only would be paid. 

The payment of an annual grant of 
$13,000,000, to be administered by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, was 
recommended as compensation for losses 
actually incurred in the operations of lines 
that the railways were prepared to aban- 
don. This was to be continued for a period 
to be determined by the Board. 

In compensation for carrying Western 
grain to export positions, the commission 
recommended that the two railways should 


be paid annually a combined total of $16,- 
300,000 as a contribution to “constant 
costs” (overhead). In respect of “variable 
costs” (the cost that could be escaped by 
the railways, given a sufficient period of 
adjustment, if they were no longer re- 
quired to carry grain), it proposed that the 
railways should “be granted annually a 
sum of money equal to the shortfall of 
revenues on variable expense, plus 
$9,000,000 in the case of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and $7,300,000 in the 
case of the Canadian National Railways.” 

In any year in which, for one or both of 
the railways, the revenues from the car- 
riage of grain from Western Canada to 
export positions were greater than the 
variable costs, the above subsidies were to 
be reduced by the amount of such excess 
of revenue over variable costs. 

The commission made recommenda- 
tions for a new National Transportation 
Policy for Canada, the guiding principles 
of which were to provide, broadly speak- 
ing, for equality of competitive oppor- 
tunity for the railways (and other types of 
transport) to promote efficiency, and for 
measures to prevent inequities in freight 
rates. This would include plans for a new 
mechanism of railway freight rate control 
to allow the railways to react with speed 
and flexibility to the forces of competition. 

This new mechanism, which would re- 
place present freight rate regulations, 
would involve minimum and maximum 
rate controls. The commission expected, 
however, that its proposals would mean 
“Jess regulation rather than more, and that 
subject to the maximum rate rule, the rail- 
ways [would] have all the discretion on 
non-statutory pricing matters that any 
other company would have.” 

The purpose of the maximum rates was 
to protect the “captive” shipper for whom 
an alternative means of transport was not 
available, and the purpose of the mini- 
mum rates was to prevent the railways 
from resorting to the device of putting 
weaker competitors out of business by 
temporarily lowering rates to an unprofit- 
able level. 
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Eighth Conference of American States Members 


Of the International Labour Organization 


Social Policy 


And Economic Development 


Canada will continue to contribute to the technical assistance programs of the United Nations 


by strengthening friendly relations, helping to lessen world tensions, and assisting developing 


nations in the Caribbean and Latin America through participation in economic projects 


At the invitation of the Canadian 
Government, more than 300 delegates, 
advisers and official observers converged 
in Ottawa, September 12 to 23, to attend 
the Eighth Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour 
Organization. 

It was the first time that Canada had 
acted as host to a conference involving the 
nations of South, North and Central 
America and the Caribbean region. It was 
also the first time that a conference of this 
kind had been held outside of Latin 
America. 

The countries represented were Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Guyana, 
Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Trinidad and Tobago, 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Invited to participate, but unable to do so, 
were Bolivia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Paraguay and El Salvador. 


Central Theme 


The central theme of the conference, 
which brought together government, 
labour and management representatives 
from 19 countries of the Americas, was 
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the inter-relationship of social policy and 
economic development. 

The following items made up the 
agenda: 

—report of the ILO Director-General; 

—manpower planning and employment 
policy in economic development; 

—the role of social security and improved 
living and working standards in social 
and economic development. 

Points II and III of the agenda had 
been examined previously by the Inter- 
American Advisory Committee at its first 
session in Buenos Aires in September 
1965, and the conclusion of this commit- 
tee had been incorporated into ILO re- 
ports. At the Ottawa conference, tripartite 
committees discussed the reports and sub- 
mitted their conclusions and resolutions 
to the conference for approval. 


Morio Aoki 


In his capacity as Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body, Morio Aoki, Ambas- 
sador and Permanent Delegate of Japan 
to the international organizations in 
Geneva, opened the conference. After 
briefly describing the efforts being made 
by the countries of the Americas for 


closer collaboration in the economic and 
social fields, Mr. Aoki commented on the 
aid given by the ILO in the field of human 
resources development, the development 
of social institutions, and improvement in 
living and working conditions. 

He said that the ILO, with its tripartite 
structure, is ideally equipped to take the 
leading role in the industrialization of the 
developing countries, “for it is a basic ILO 
tenet that economic development is not an 
end in itself, but must go hand in hand 
with social development.” The ILO’s mis- 
sion in the Americas, Mr. Aoki continued, 
is to promote social policies which will 
ensure that the wealth created in the pro- 
cess of development is shared equitably to 
the advantage of the populace. 

In Prime Minister Pearson’s absence, 
Paul Martin, Acting Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
inaugurated the conference in the name of 
the Canadian Government. Mr. Martin 
stressed that Canada has been among the 
leading contributors to the technical assist- 
ance programs of the United Nations, and 
that she would continue to contribute by 
strengthening friendly relations, helping 
to lessen world tensions, and assisting 
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developing nations in the Caribbean and 
Latin America by participating in eco- 
nomic projects. 


Minister of Labour Elected President 


At the opening meeting, Hon. John 
R. Nicholson, Minister of Labour, was 
elected President by acclamation. Mr. 
Nicholson noted that the ILO was seeking 
more and more to decentralize its activi- 
ties in order to improve the effectiveness 
of its work. “This conference marks a step 
forward in this direction,” he said. “It will 
explore problems and seek solutions valid 
to the American region.” 

The Minister told the conference that 
Canadians have been striving to equip 
Canada’s labour force with the new skills 
demanded by industry’s changing needs. 
“We have spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in just half a decade to build new 
training institutions, and today we are 
training people at four times the rate we 
were five years ago.” ! 

Mr. Nicholson said Canada concurred 
with the ILO principle that “concern with 
economic growth must be accompanied 
by concern with social policy.” This makes 
sound economic sense, the Minister said. 


Dr. José Mora 


José Mora, Secretary-General of the 
Organization of American States, de- 
scribed the efforts being made by the OAS 
to expedite economic and social progress 
in the countries of the American continent. 

Dr. Mora told the conference that the 
collaboration between the ILO and OAS is 
reflected in the work of the ILO/OAS Per- 
manent Advisory Committee, and that 
meeting biannually to exchange informa- 
tion helps to avoid possible duplication of 
efforts. He believes that a regional or- 
ganization such as the OAS can lighten 
the burden of the world-wide ILO which 
has “enormous problems and meagre re- 
sources.” 

The OAS Secretary-General urged 
Canada to join the OAS, so that it could 
play a more decisive role in helping the 
nations in their fight to achieve economic 
and social gains. 


David A. Morse 


The report submitted for study by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse stated 
that it is essential to combat the serious 
problems of underemployment and un- 
employment which are aggravated by the 
high rate of population growth and the 
need for industrial development and eco- 
nomic integration in the Americas. 

In his report, Mr. Morse asserted that 
human resources should not be overlooked 
when planning for economic and social 
development. He urged co-ordination of 
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At the opening night reception at the Chateau Laurier, Labour Minister John R. Nicholson 
introduces Sen. Joseph McPherson, the Worker Delegate from Jamaica, to Mrs. 
Nicholson, 


the two to gain popular support of pro- 
grams aimed at improving skills and 
mobilizing the labour force. Co-ordination 
was vital, the report stated, between the 
various departments responsible for social 
legislation, wages, social security, voca- 
tional training, guidance, and especially 
between the ministries of labour and pro- 
duction. 

The report indicated also that social 
security investments are a positive factor 
in economic development. Used within the 
framework of national development plans, 
they are a means of redistributing income 
by taking from those who earn more in 
order to help those whose resources are 
small. 

Trade unionism, Mr. Morse said, should 
be extended outside industry and the towns 
to protect the interests of the working 
population at large, and to help it adjust 
to innovations brought about by economic 
and social development. 


Increase Communication 


Conversely, employers should strength- 
en their organizations, take an active in- 
terest in national problems, and permit 


— Dominion-Wide photos 


small- and medium-scale undertakings to 
take part in their activities. This would 
hasten the acceptance of trade unionism, 
and create an understanding of the im- 
portance of providing open channels of 
communication between employers and 
workers. 

Where labour relations are concerned, 
the report stated, it is important to encour- 
age and develop systems that facilitate 
communication, negotiation and participa- 
tion at all levels, from the plant and indus- 
try levels up to the national and regional 
levels, where the plans are instigated for 
sub-regional and regional economic in- 
tegration. 

The report referred to the importance 
of employer and worker organizations’ 
participation in framing and implement- 
ing national plans and programs for eco- 
nomic and social development. 

Mr. Morse examined also the contribu- 
tion that the ILO can continue to make in 
the field of human resources development, 
social institutions, and the improvement 
of conditions of work and life through 
studies, surveys and technical co-opera- 
tion. In conclusion, he pledged ILO sup- 
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port to any social policy that the Ottawa 
conference might. promote and formulate. 


Willard Wirtz 


Willard Wirtz, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, told the ILO conference that no 
policy could be developed for the full use 
of human resources “if the world’s popu- 
lation, and that in most of the countries 
represented here, continues to expand at 
the present rate.” 

Mr. Wirtz criticized the traditional 
ideas of work by saying that they are “the 
shells of dead ideas.” He described as 
obsolete the present methods of gathering 
employment statistics because they fail to 
account for such intangibles as “under- 
employment, non-participation and job 
satisfaction.” 

He said that man does not exist to 
supply the needs of the economic system, 
but that society must serve the individual. 
The success of future manpower policies, 
he believes, will be gauged by the degree 
of job satisfaction and fulfilment of the 
worker’s potential. The goal of the human 
engineer, he said, will be to provide 
“opportunity for the full use of the talents 
and the potential latent in every human 
being.” 

After addressing the ILO meeting, Mr. 
Wirtz told a press conference that, al- 
though collective bargaining was not per- 
fect, “it meets its tests well.” 

He said that President Johnson’s wage 
and price guidelines have been successful, 
and he rejected speculation that the U.S. 
might be headed for a deflationary period. 
There will be a “slowing down of the 
curve but no curve down,” he said. 

Mr. Wirtz admitted that there had been 
costly strikes in the U.S. in the last year, 
but he said that the total of man-hours lost 
to strikes this year was lower than in 1965. 


Alvaro R. Pinilla 


A worker delegate from Colombia, 
Alvaro Ramirez Pinilla, echoed the words 
of Mr. Wirtz when he told a manpower 
committee meeting that “the economy 
must serve man—man must not be a serv- 
ant to the economy.” 

Mr. Pinilla said that, in some countries, 
the workers still lack the right to organize 
into unions, and are little more than cogs 
in the economy. Misery and poverty reign 
in many countries of the Americas, he 
said. Workers in Colombia are trying to 
better conditions by developing skills 
through a national apprenticeship pro- 
gram financed by one-per-cent deductions 
from their wages. 


Joseph Morris 


Joe Morris, Executive Vice-President of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, told dele- 
gates that “tremendous poverty still exists 
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After the inaugural session in the House of Commons, Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian 
Labour Congress, talks to George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Dr. José A. Mora, Secretary-General of the Organization of American States. 





Listening to Morio Aoki, Chairman of the ILO Governing Body as he opens the ILO 
conference in the House of Commons, September 12, is David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the ILO. 
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ILO official to head 
Turin Training Centre 


Philippe Blamont of France has 
been appointed Director of the 
ILO’s International Centre for Ad- 
vanced Technical and Vocational 
Training in Turin (L.G., April, p. 
144). The appointment was an- 
nounced in New York, September 
20, by ILO Director-General David 
A. Morse. 

Mr. Blamont has been Director of 
the ILO Liaison Office with the 
United Nations in New York since 
1964. He succeeds Paul Bacon, 
former Minister of Labour, France, 
the Centre’s first Director, who re- 
signed from the post last April. 

An ILO official since 1952, Mr. 
Blamont was born in Paris in 1927. 
He holds degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Paris faculty of law and from 
the School for Political Sciences in 
Paris. As Executive Assistant to 
Director-General Morse from 1960 
to 1964, he was closely associated 
with plans and programs for the 
training centre established in Turin 
in March 1963 by decision of the 
ILO Governing Body. 

Mr. Blamont will assume his new 
duties on November 1, 1966. 








in Canada,” and cited as an example the 
plight of Canada’s Indians. 

The CLC Vice-President said that 
recommendations to produce full employ- 
ment, economic growth and other objec- 
tives have been given to the Economic 
Council of Canada—but “the council has 
yet to make specific and meaningful 
recommendations on the problems of 
existing income disparities between social 
and economic groups in the country as a 
whole.” 

“Everybody talks about gaps,’ ILO 
director-general Morse said in an inter- 
view. “Gaps between rich and poor, be- 
tween developed and underdeveloped 
countries.” He said that there was a ten- 
_ dency to throw a screen over the rich and 
poor within the underdeveloped countries 
_ themselves. It was the difference that had 
to be attacked, Mr. Morse asserted, espe- 
cially in Latin America. 

“The real problem in Latin America is 
whether coming changes will be peaceful 
or otherwise,” he said, and added: “The 
ILO aim is to make the changes peaceful.” 


Persecution and Poverty 


Juan Campos, an executive member of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
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Chile, told the meeting that trade union- 
ism is being “attacked or strangled” in 
some areas, and that many union leaders 
are prosecuted or exiled. 

Paul Tofahrn, General Secretary, Pub- 
lic Services International, Belgium, admit- 
ted that there had been some “wonderful 
proclamations” about labour freedom, but 
he said he would like to see them imple- 
mented in the Americas. 

He declared that only a psychological 
block prevents countries from making 
radical changes to wipe out poverty. 
“Governments make such radical changes 
in wartime as they step in and direct 
human and material resources.” 


Marcel Pepin 


Delegates heard the president of the 
Canadian Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, Marcel Pepin, criticize the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. The 
CNTU president said that efforts to or- 
ganize Quebec workers have been “fet- 
tered” by the Board (L.G., May, p. 222). 

Mr. Pepin was referring to a series of 
disputes in which CNTU affiliates had 
tried unsuccessfully for recognition as bar- 
gaining agents for Quebec employees of 
certain national organizations that were 
already represented by affiliates of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. The CNTU 
had signed up the required numbers of 
workers, but the board had rejected the 
applications, owing to its policy of not 
splitting national bargaining units. 

The policy of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board was unfair, Mr. Pepin told 
delegates. He said that a majority of the 
French-Canadian employees of the CBC 
favoured the CNTU over the CLC affi- 
liate. The argument for maintaining a 
national unit in the CBC was illogical, he 
said, because the organization is spread 
over thousands of miles, and complicated 
by the dual-language problem. 


C. Wilfred Jenks 


In a special ceremony in Montreal, 
commemorating the setting-up of the ILO 
office at McGill University during and 
immediately following World War II, the 
Deputy Director-General of the ILO, C. 
Wilfred Jenks, offered the services of his 
organization to help French Canada solve 
some of its problems. 

Speaking to delegates, Mr. Jenks said, 
“T wish to make a forceful plea, to all of 
you throughout the Americas, to make the 
fullest use of the resources and potentiali- 
ties of the ILO in resolving the acute prob- 
lems which French Canada and Latin 
America share in common.” 

In the last week of the conference, dele- 
gates had an opportunity to take a critical 
look at Canada’s manpower and social 






























International 
Organizations 
Represented 


Official international organizations 
represented at the Conference were: 
Organization of American States, 
Organization of Central American 
States, Pan-American Health Or- 
ganization-World Health Organiza- 
tion, and Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Representatives of non-govern- 
mental international organizations 
that attended were the Ibéro-Ameri- 
can Social Security Organization, 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ICFTU), Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, In- 
ternational Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers, International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions, 
International Organization of Em- 
ployers, International Social Secur- 
ity Association, Latin - American 
Federation of Christian Trade 
Unionists, Permanent Inter-Ameri- 
can Social Security Committee, 
Public Services International, World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and 
World Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 











security programs with the help of sound- 
slide and film productions produced by the 
Department of Labour and the National 
Film Board. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


At the audio-visual presentation on 
Canadian manpower programs, W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration, 
told delegates that, since 1961, federal- 
provincial programs have built 940 
schools, or additions for vocational and 
technical training, at a cost of more than 
$1,200,000,000. These new schools have 
provided facilities for more than 370,000 
new students, thereby trebling the capacity 
of Canada’s vocational schools. Last year, 
80,000 unemployed workers received 
training, compared to 4,000 in 1960. 

Pointing to Canada’s Area Industrial 
Development program, under which sub- 
stantial grants are made available to in- 
dustries that move into designated areas 
of low income and high unemployment, 
Dr. Dymond reported that, since 1963, 10 
such areas had regained sufficient eco* 
nomic vigour to be removed from the pro- 
gram. About 39,000 jobs had been created 
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Prime Minister Pearson leaves the House of Commons after talking to ILO delegates 
at the closing session September 23. Accompanying the Prime Minister from left to right 
are George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, and C. Wilfred Jenks, ILO 
Deputy Director-General. 





Madame Ana Figueroa, Assistant Director-General, ILO, listens to a comment from 
Madame Tanco de Lépez, ILO, Assistant to the President of the Conference. 
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by movements of new industry into these 
areas, he said, and considerable additional 
employment had been provided during 
construction of their plants. 

Since World War II, Canada had been 
heavily dependent upon immigrants for 
additional manpower, Dr. Dymond said, 
and 2,600,000 immigrants have come to 
Canada since 1946. Canada now has 38 
immigration offices in 23 countries. 

At the audio-visual presentation on 
labour-management co-operation, George 
V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
told delegates that technological changes 
in Canadian industries are happening so 
rapidly that labour and management are 
being forced to seek new solutions to their 
problems. 

“There is a growing awareness among 
those concerned with labour-management 
situations that crisis bargaining in the at- 
mosphere of contract deadlines and strike 
threats is inadequate to deal with some of 
the complexities of modern-day industrial 
relations.” 


Dr. J. W. Willard 


The delegates were told by Dr. Joseph 
W. Willard, Deputy Minister of Health 
and Welfare, that social security expendi- 
tures in Canada in 1964-65 totalled $4.5 
billion, which was approximately $230 per 
person. These expenditures represented 
9.2 per cent of the gross national product 
and 12.4 per cent of the net national in- 
come, he said. 

Two resolutions, unanimously approved 
by the conference, constitute the Ottawa 
Plan for Human Resources Development 
in the Americas. The first resolution was a 
request to the ILO for general principles 
and recommendations to be incorporated 
into a long-term program. The second 
resolution asked for a practical plan to 
co-ordinate manpower programs for the 
Americas, especially Latin America and 
the Caribbean. 

The conference adopted also an Ottawa 
Program for Social Security Reform. The 
23-point resolution on social security 
asked the ILO to itensify its activities in 
this field, and to co-ordinate the action 
taken by other international organizations. 
It called on member governments to 
broaden and expand their programs for 
the purpose of more equitable distribution 


of wealth, and asked that social security © 
be extended to rural workers and others in | 


unprotected contingencies. 

The reply to the debate on the ILO 
Director-General’s report was made by 
C. W. Jenks, ILO Deputy Director- 
General. “The most valuable achievement 
of the conference,” he said, “has been the 
degree of agreement concerning imme- 
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Nepal joins ILO 


Nepal, a member of the United 
Nations, has joined the International 
Labour Organization, bringing to 
116 the number of ILO member- 
countries. The ILO Constitution was 
accepted by Nepal August 30, 1966. 





diate ILO action in the fields of manpower 
and social security.” 

Mr. Jenks said that, under the Ottawa 
Plan for Human Resources Development, 
a technical manpower commission will be 
established to co-ordinate manpower plan- 
ning efforts of member countries in the 
Americas. 

He believes that the process of indus- 
trial development must be treated as a 
human problem, because its purpose is to 
promote human welfare. He said that the 
ILO “looks forward to intensifying’ its 
association with both the OAS and the 
Latin American Free Trade Association. 

The exploding population situation in 
Latin America had to be faced, Mr. Jenks 
averred. “This rapid growth threatens to 
outreach the efforts made to improve the 
quality of life.” He said that unless the 


millions being born can live their lives in 
freedom, the population explosion can 
well become a social explosion. 

Earlier in the conference, Canada’s role 
in the ILO was praised by David Morse, 
who said that “this country’s contributions 
have been without parallel.” 


Prime Minister Pearson 


At the closing session, delegates heard 
Prime Minister Pearson say that Cana- 
dians are becoming more aware of their 
oneness with the Americas despite Cana- 
dian links with Europe. 

The Prime Minister said the conference 
had affirmed the principle that concern for 
the working man makes sense in economic 
as well as human terms. It was “an im- 
portant step forward” in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It was suggested by Hens Silva Torres, 
Minister of Labour, Venezuela, that the 
next regional conference be held within 
two years. He said that the five-year gap 
between the 1961 and 1966 conferences 
was too great. 

The sessions ended with a general plea 
for concrete action to follow the guide- 
lines on manpower and extension of social 
security. 





Women barred 
from mines 


To prohibit the employment of 
women in mines, Canada signed a 
31-year-old international conven- 
tion on September 17 at the ILO | 
conference in Ottawa. Anticipating 
this convention, the Quebec Mining 
Act now includes an operative 
clause, effective January 1966, to 
the effect that “No woman or girl 
shall work underground in a mine, 
except as an engineer or geologist.” 

At the same time, Canada signed 
an ILO agreement designed to pro- 
mote full, productive and freely 
chosen employment, thereby bring- 
ing to 23 the number of conventions 
ratified by Canada. 











In addition to the Minister of Labour, 
the three other federal ministers attending 
the conference were: Hon. Paul Martin, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, and 
Acting Prime Minister; Hon. A. J. Mac- 
Eachen, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare; Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration. 


Government, Employer and Worker Delegates at the Conference 


| The Canadian government delegation 

was as follows: Hon. John R. Nicholson, 
_ Minister of Labour; Dr. George V. Hay- 
_ thorne, Deputy Minister of Labour; Ad- 
_visers and Substitute Delegates: Bryce 
_ Mackasey (Verdun), Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Minister of Labour; Y. 
_ Beaulne, Minister, Canadian Embassy, 
' Washington; Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister, Department of Man- 
| power and Immigration; Dr. J. W. Wil- 
lard, Deputy Minister, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare; R. L. Beatty, 
Acting Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance (U.I.C.); G. Buick, Latin American 
_ Division, Department of External Affairs; 
Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
_ Manpower and Immigration; G. Coderre, 
Chief of the Canadian Secretariat, Eighth 
Conference of American States Members 
of the ILO; J. P. Després, Assistant 
- Deputy Minister of Labour; S. Goodman, 
Special Adviser to the Deputy Minister, 
Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion; John Mainwaring, Director, Inter- 
national Labour Affairs Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour; J. E. Osborne, Director- 
General, Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare; H. T. Pammett, Executive Assistant 
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to the Director, International Labour 
Affairs Branch, Department of Labour; 
Donat Quimper, Q.C., Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Quebec; W. H. Sands, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, British 
Columbia; Dr. Gil Schonning, Director- 
General, Research and Development, De- 
partment of Labour; G. Shortliffe, United 
Nations Division, Department of External 
Affairs. 


Employer Delegation 


The Canadian employer delegation was 
as follows: J. W. Henley, Vice-President, 
Personnel, Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany Limited, Hamilton; Adviser and Sub- 
stitute Delegate: D. H. Jupp, Ottawa Rep- 
resentative, CMA, Ottawa; Advisers: 
W. C. Budgeon, Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Montreal Star, Montreal; John H. 
Halls, Poole Construction Company Lim- 
ited, Edmonton; J. W. Peacock, Super- 
visor, Employee Relations Research, 
CNR, Montreal; R. C. T. Stewart, Cam- 
eron Contracting Limited, Halifax; J.-P. 
Villeneuve, Vice-President (Personnel), 
Johnson and Johnson Limited, Montreal; 
S. D. Chutter, General Manager, CCA, 
Ottawa; W. D. H. Frechette, General 
Secretary, CMA, Toronto; A. E. Jacques, 
CMA, Ottawa; M. R. Martin, CMA, 


Montreal; T. H. Robinson, Manager, In- 
dustrial Relations, Canadian International 
Paper Company, Montreal; M. C. Staf- 
ford, Toronto; J. Ward Stewart, Manager, 
CMA, Moncton; A. Trottier, National 
Vice-President, CCA, Quebec; William H. 
Wightman, Manager, Industrial Relations 
Department, CMA, Toronto. 


Worker Delegation 


The Canadian worker delegation was as 
follows: J. Morris, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, CLC, Ottawa; Advisers: A. Andras, 
Director, Legislative Department, CLC, 
Ottawa; F. W. Dowling, Director, District 
10, United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, Toronto; John Fryer, Assistant 
Director, Research Department, CLC, 
Ottawa; Julien Major, Public Relations 
Co-ordinator, International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
Montreal; S. Ted Payne, Vice-President, 
National Metal Trades’ Federation, 
CNTU, Montreal. 

Six provincial labour ministers attended 
the conference. They were: Hon. Maurice 
Bellemare, Quebec; Hon. Lionel Coderre, 
Saskatchewan; Hon. N. L. Fergusson, 
Nova Scotia; Hon. R. Reierson, Alberta; 
Hon. Leslie Rowntree, Ontario; Hon. K. J. 
Webber, New Brunswick. 
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Collective Agreements in Industry - Part Il 


Provisions Affecting Pay 


Part II of “Collective Agreements in 
Industry” deals with provisions that affect 
pay, training or retraining, moving ex- 
penses or relocation allowances, contract- 
ing-out, reopening of agreements for nego- 
tiation of general wage increases, guaran- 
teed employment or earnings, the supply 
of protective equipment or uniforms, and 
paid bereavement leave. 

This is the concluding half of a two- 
part study of 25 main types of provisions 
contained in 188 collective agreements in 
Canadian industry. Part I, dealing with 
vacation and holiday provisions, was pub- 
lished in the October issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, page 564. 





Provision for payment of a premium 
for work on a second shift was contained 
in 113 of the 188 agreements covering 
321,880 of the total of 505,400 employees 
covered by the survey. A premium for 
work on a third shift was provided for in 
119 agreements affecting 332,130 em- 
ployees. A few of the agreements, there- 
fore, mentioned premium pay for a third 
shift without any mention of premium 
pay for a second shift. 

The most common provision regarding 
the second shift was for a premium of 8 
or 9 cents an hour. This was found in 35 
agreements affecting 77,860 employees. 
For the third shift, the most common pre- 
miums were 10, 11 or 12 cents, found in 
46 agreements covering 118,470 em- 
ployees. 


Compensation on Paid Holidays 


A provision for compensation for work 
on paid holidays was contained in 163 of 
the agreements affecting 438,230 work- 
ers. Time and a half in addition to holiday 
pay, the most common form of compensa- 
tion, was found in 68 agreements covering 
164,280 employees. 


Probationary Period 


A probationary period for new em- 
ployees was specified in 138 agreements 
affecting 344,600 employees. ‘Three 
months, the most common period, was 
found in 55 agreements affecting 148,080 
workers. 


Call-in Pay Guarantee 


A guarantee of pay for a minimum 
period at a certain rate in cases where 
employees were called to work outside 
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their regular working hours was contained 
in 135 agreements covering 311,280 em- 
ployees. The most common provision, a 
minimum of four hours at straight-time 
pay, was contained in 41 agreements af- 
fecting 98,530 workers. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Rest periods were mentioned in 65 
agreements covering 198,970 employees. 
The provision most frequently encount- 
ered granted rest periods twice a day for a 
total of 20 minutes. This was contained in 
26 agreements affecting 105,440 em- 
ployees. 

Clauses stating the frequency of pay- 
days were found in 74 agreements cover- 
ing 224,640 employees. Weekly paydays 
were provided for in 33 agreements affect- 
ing 81,050 employees, and paydays every 
two weeks in 30 agreements covering 
113,090 employees. 

Contained in 61 agreements affecting 
156,120 workers was provision for notice 
of layoff. The length varied from one day 
to 30 days. Seven days, the most common 
length of notice, was found in 15 agree- 
ments affecting 43,730 workers. 

Some provision regarding training, re- 
training or apprenticeship plans was con- 
tained in 87 agreements covering 245,690 
employees, i.e., 46 per cent of the total 
number of agreements and 49 per cent of 
the total number of employees. 


During the preparation of this study, 
it was found that because of the num- 
ber of different ways in which a par- 
ticular working condition or employee 
benefit was dealt with from one indus- 
try to another, it was impossible to give 
detailed information on some of the 
types of provisions examined. 

The study was carried out by Ross 
Charlton, Barry Maloney and Daniel 
Stace under the supervision of Félix 
Quinet, Chief, Collective Bargaining 
Division, Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour. 

It is pointed out by those who con- 
ducted the study that the language of 
the agreements was not entirely clear; 
in such instances, the provisions were 
classified subject to the proviso that 
they may be open to other interpre- 
tations as well. 


A provision regarding moving expenses 
or relocation allowances, or both, was 
found in 22 agreements (12 per cent of 
total) covering 94,880 workers (19 per 
cent of total). 

A provision concerning contracting-out 
of work was found in 26 agreements (14 
per cent) affecting 82,850 employees (16 
per cent). 

Compensation for time spent by union 
representatives in investigating grievances 
during working hours was provided for in 
85 agreements (45 per cent) covering 
246,710 employees (49 per cent). In 16 
of these agreements, covering 48,960 em- 
ployees, there was, however, a stated limit 
on pay allowed or time spent, or both. 


Provision of compensation for time 
spent by a union representative in the ne- 
gotiation of collective agreements during 
working hours was less frequently met 
with, occurring in only 26 agreements (14 
per cent) affecting 57,410 employees (11 
per cent). 

Provision for reopening of the agree- 
ment during the contract period for nego- 
tiation of general wage increases was 
uncommon, being found in only 15 agree- 
ments (3 per cent) affecting 12,300 em- 
ployees (2 per cent). 

Some form of guaranteed employment 
or earnings was provided for in 13 agree- 
ments (7 per cent) covering 57,820 em- 
ployees (11 per cent). 

In 76 agreements (40 per cent) cover- 
ing 194,140 employees (38 per cent), the 
employer undertook to supply protective 
clothing, equipment or uniforms. 


Paid bereavement leave in case of the 
death of parents, children, a spouse, a 
brother or a sister, to a limit of three 
days, was provided for in 78 agreements 
(41 per cent) affecting 194,550 employees 
(39 per cent). In 24 agreements (13 per 
cent) covering 47,390 workers (9 per 
cent) there was some other provision for 
leave of this kind. 

Bereavement leave with pay was pro- 
vided for in case of the death of a father- 
in-law or a mother-in-law, to a maximum 
of three days, in 60 agreements (32 per 
cent) covering 160,140 employees (32 per 
cent). Some other provision concerning 


leave in such cases was contained in 20 


agreements (11 per cent) affecting 37,440 
employees (7 per cent). 
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SHIFT PREMIUM—SECOND SHIFT} 





Employees 
Shift Premium Agreements Covered 
Cents an Hour No. % No. % 





No provision for 


Seconashift....., (Smee ON S3s520 N36 
BitOra os eee es: 4 2 6,290 1 
DR eee tn, Ste 11 6 40,260 8 
GUC OMe eee eee hae 11 6 43,130 9 
Cheatas tess eae ene 14 7 25,150 5 
Os Sat fed eee PRN saath S20 me tO 
LOMOWUITER eae 18 10 35,780 i 
PD eal A: 11 6 25,490 5 
PSitoRZ OMe ee eo ) 1 3,100 1 
Otherness eee: ie ali 89,970 18 

LOMA Sys sesyasees 188 100 505,400 100 


*Includes shift premiums expressed in per- 
centage terms. 

+Afternoon Shift. 

Shift premiums involving fractions of a cent 
were rounded to nearest cent. 


SHIFT PREMIUM—THIRD SHIFTt 


Employees 
Agreements Covered 
No. % No. J 


Shift Premium, 
Cents an Hour 


No provision for 


third shift............ 69 Suet 13,270% «GA 
Bll Beth tient, ere eee: 
BO Sn Em ce, ieee Sie tect 2,530 cleo 
RES, oa eee Time eee AD 150 deal 
i nants ares 1605.9». -41,340 «8 
ine eh aired Vom ee O0ue 6 
AR EN Ye Oi ea Cee a tA aA 
i entre et Mees tS Olle 3 
keen ee Smee, i 190) 2 
inn es S54. 19,370, .4 
Other concen Jeeela 94.170... 19 
Torch 188 100 505,400 100 


*Includes shift premiums expressed in per- 
centage terms. 

+Night Shift. 

Shift premiums involving fractions of a cent 
were rounded to nearest cent. 


REST PERIODS 


Employees 
Agreements Covered 
No. % No. Ay 
No provision.......... 123 66 306,430 60 
Once a day, 
AOminutess 4 2 8,970 D) 
Once a day, 
Siminiteseees se 9 5 33,250 a 
Twice a day, 20 
minutesintotal.... 26 14 105,440 21 
Twice a day, 25 
minutesintotal.... 1 — 5,650 1 
Twice a day, 30 
minutes intotal.... 17 9 29,200 6 
Otherness ey 8 4 16,460 3 
ODAT sersetecees 188 100 505,400 100 


Percentages of less than 1.0 are indicated by 
a dash. 
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COMPENSATION FOR WORK ON 
PAID HOLIDAY* 





Employees 
Agreements Covered 
No. Ay No. % 





No specific pro- 


i511) a 25-13 67,170 13 
Time and a halft.... 20 11 62,940 13 
Double timef.......... 14 8 53,740 10 
Double time and a 

halter ee oe 10 5 33,040 6 
Time and a half 

plus another day 

off with payf........ 4 D 9,100 2 
Straight time in 

addition to 

holiday pay.......... 9 5 24,900 5 
Time and a half in 

addition to 

holiday pay.......... 68 36 164,280 33 
Double time in 

addition to 

holiday pay.......... 11 6 25,370 5 
Otheree ee ea Die a. 64,860 13 

FLORAL eee 188 100 505,400 100 


*Does not cover premium rates for work on 
paid holidays in excess of what is considered as 
normal daily working hours under the agreement. 

+Agreement does not state whether or not the 
premium rate is in addition to holiday pay. 


LENGTH OF PROBATIONARY 
PERIOD AFTER HIRING* 


Employees 

Period in Agreements Covered 
Months No. % No. % 
No provision.......... 50 27] S160: S00 32 
iPOmlessve eee PAY AHI 66,360 13 
1 Seed Se ee oere 3 2 10,800 2 
Digest ta ell 2 ariel Pe 2) eedel 37,640 8 
Dione, 5 emit Nie cee 1 — 1,300 — 
i Sal eer pene hs, teen 55 29 148,080 29 
A eet BAM Neo tae, q 4 16,450 3 
DP Ae ee Ae eee 1 — 1,000 — 
Ot cee nee 20 11 38,970 8 
er eee 1 — 1,200 — 
1 ee eR ee ees 1 — 4,450 1 
Otheted sheets 9 5 18,350 4 
ORAT eee se 188 100 505,400 100 


*When no distinction was made between 
working days and calendar days, calendar days 
were used in computation of probationary period. 

Percentages of less than 1.0 are indicated by 
a dash. 


NOTICE OF LAYOFF* 











Employees 

Agreements Covered 
Days No. % No. Tq 
No provision............ 127 67 349,280 69 
Lor-lessen. eee 3 2 12,850 3 
Diss iert Gene eeT 9 5) 15,860 3 
ola ee ee 4 2, 13,480 3 
Ser he retro oreo 4 Zz 7,580 2 
GR; Bence 2 1 2,650 — 
LALOR ,, Settee ics tee 15 8 43,730 9 
10) eae eee 1 — 1,300 — 
VANE. fetes eee 5 3 5,930 1 
3 Opa eee Are alee. 3 Be 6,350 1 
Other fer eee 15 8 45,890 9 
TOTAL................ 188 100 505,400 100 


*Excludes notices specifically and clearly pro- 
vided for permanent separation and adjustments 
to technological change. Data on notice of lay-off 
are on the basis of the number of days stated in 
the agreement; these may be either working or 
calendar days. 

+Includes cases where notice is provided for 
but length is not specified. 

Percentages of less than 1.0 are indicated by 
a dash. 


CALL-IN (CALL-BACK) 
PAY GUARANTEE* 





Employees 
Minimum Hours Agreements Covered 
Straight-time Pay No. % No. % 








No provision............. 53. 28 194,120 38 
SFE eA eA NE 11 6 25,380 5 
Spee ae ae tern a Les 16 9 47,500 9 
Pe ieee Tir a ak Ap lj ayp 98,530 20 
Sitter ee tet emer ace 3 g) 4,400 1 
Gee ee t = 1,400 — 
Other eres 63 O38) 134.070" 27 

OUALS ee 188 100 505,400 100 





* Clauses providing for a minimum at straight- 
time or overtime premium rates, whichever is 
greater, were tabulated on the basis of minimum 
pay. Refers to pay guarantees to employees either 
called to work outside their regular working hours, 
or recalled to work after completing a work shift. 

Percentages of less than 1.0 are indicated by 
a dash. 


FREQUENCY OF PAY DAYS 











Employees 
Agreements Covered 

No. % No, q 

No provisionzZz...... 114 61 280,760 55 
Weekly a... tse Bie ly 81,050 16 
Every two weeks..... 30 16 113,090 22 
Twice a month........ 8 4 17,750 4 
MOntn Vanes eee ee — — 
Otherteeee tes 3 2 12,750 3 
LOTAD= ee 188 100 505,400 100 


*Weekly or every two weeks, depending on 
category of employees. 

Percentages of less than 1.0 are indicated by 
a dash. 
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SO Years Ago 


Shortage of labour is general across Canada in October 1916 


From the Labour Gazette, November 1916 


Calgary association aims at better working conditions for domestic servants 


A general shortage of labour across 
Canada was reported in October 1916. In 
Montreal, “a scarcity of available labour 
was reported in almost every industry,” 
the LABoUR GAZETTE for November said. 
In Toronto also, “there was a marked 
shortage of labour in practically all lines 
of industry.” 

Early in October, the CPR in Toronto 
placed an embargo on freight in less than 
carload quantities, which remained in 
force until the 25th; and subsequently a 
similar embargo was put into force by the 
Grand Trunk Railway. The reason for this 
embargo was that, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining labour, freight traffic had 
been much congested, and deliveries had 
been slow and uncertain. The GAZETTE 
said that the railways had made every 
effort to secure additional labour, and that 
some Indians and women were being 
employed. 

In the Quebec lumbering industry, men 
were being hired for the bush, and, owing 
to a considerable shortage of labour, 
wages were from $15 to $20 a month 
higher than they had been the year before. 

A pronounced shortage of female la- 
bour in nearly all lines of factory work 
was reported in Toronto, “due partly to 
the increasing numbers of women being 
utilized in metal factories.” Factories were 
working overtime three nights a week in 
many cases. At a candy factory employ- 
ing about 400 women and girls, overtime, 
although not compulsory, was usually 
three nights a week at a rate of time and 
a quarter. 

“From nearly all districts a shortage of 
farm labour was reported. Halifax re- 
ported experienced help scarce, with 
wages of from $20 to $30 being offered for 
single experienced men, and for experi- 
enced married men $25 to $40 with free 
house, fuel, milk and vegetables. At 
Toronto, farm labour was in demand. 

“Hamilton reported the demand for 
farm help much in excess of the supply, 
married, experienced farm hands being 
offered $300 to $450 per year, including 
free house, milk, fuel and vegetables; and 
single experienced men $250 to $350 per 
year with board. At Niagara Falls, farm 
labour was scarce, and at Brantford, farm 
labour was not plentiful, although not in 
as great demand as last month; wages were 
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$35 per month with board. At St. Thomas, 
labour was scarce, but there was a light 
demand, $20 per month and board being 
offered by those seeking help.” 


Calgary Housekeepers’ Association 


This journal reported that in Calgary a 
movement for the improvement of the 
working conditions of domestic servants 
had just been organized under the name of 
the Calgary Housekeepers’ Association. 
The constitution of this body provided 
that members of the Association should 
be supplied with a printed contract form 
for use in accepting positions with em- 
ployers, and that they should be given a 
course in household science, with a cer- 
tificate for successful candidates. It also 
laid down a minimum wage and a maxi- 
mum day. A uniform dress bearing a 
means of indicating whether the wearer 
was certified or uncertified was to be worn. 

The bylaws of this organization pro- 
vided for a minimum wage of $15 a month 
and a maximum day of 10 hours, with 
overtime to be paid for at the rate of 15 
cents an hour. The contract form read: 

“I. . . Housekeeper, hereby promise 
good behaviour and my best services to 
Mrs. . . . Employer, on the following 
terms: The rate of wages shall be $ ......... 
per month, payable at the close of each 
month. Ten hours shall constitute a day’s 
work on week days, and six hours on Sun- 
days and on public holidays. If more 
hours’ work are required in any day, they 
shall be regarded as overtime and shall be 
paid for at the rate of 15 cents an hour. 
I shall have every Sunday evening free 
after half-past six o’clock, unless otherwise 
mutually agreed upon. 

“The employer will speak of me as her 
“Housekeeper” and shall address me as 
“Miss ... .” The privilege of entering or 
departing by the front door shall be ac- 
corded me if I wish to use it, also the use 
of a suitable room one evening a week in 
which I may entertain my friends until 10 
o'clock, it being understood that the home 
will not be unpleasantly disturbed by such 
entertainment. 

“T will make it a rule to be in my em- 
ployer’s house at 10 p.m., unless otherwise 
mutually arranged, and to preserve the 
quietness of that hour. Proper board and 
comfortable and sanitary lodgings shall be 


provided for me by my employer. This 
engagement of service may be terminated 
at any time by either party giving two 
weeks’ notice to the other party. Less no- 
tice may be given if mutually agreed upon, 
and in case of violation of any of the terms 
of this agreement, either party may ter- 
minate the engagement immediately. All 
of which is confirmed by . . . Housekeeper, 
and accepted by Mrs. .. . Employer.” 
Prices Rising 

Prices were rising rapidly toward the 
end of 1916. The GAZETTE said that the 
average retail cost of a budget of some 30 
staple foods in 60 cities throughout the 
Dominion had risen to $9.30 in October, 
compared with $7.82 in October 1915 and 
$7.99 in October 1914. In wholesale 
prices, the Department’s index number 
stood at 187.2 in October, compared with 
180.7 in September, and 152.4 in October 
1915. In October 1914 it had been 138.7 
and in October 1913 it was 134.6. 

Wages were also rising. About 4,000 
steelworkers in Sydney, N.S., were granted 
an increase of 10 per cent, effective 
November 1, 1916. The wages of about 
6,700 coal miners in Nova Scotia em- 
ployed by the Dominion Coal Company 
were to be increased by 4 per cent on 
November 1. A “war bonus” of 10 per 
cent, effective on the same date, was also 
granted, and a special bonus of 5 per cent 
was paid to producers of underground coal 
who worked 22 days in a period of four 
weeks. 

About 3,200 maintenance of way em- 
ployees of the Grand Trunk Railway re- 
ceived an increase in wages. Gang foremen 
were given an increase of 20 cents a day 
over the old rates that ranged from $2.40 
to $3.10 a day. Section men were granted 
an increase of 25 cents a day over the old 
rate of from $1.70 to $1.80 a day. These 
increases were retroactive to September 1. 

The wages of 170 printers of the Eng- 
lish newspapers in Montreal went up from 
$22 to $24 a week. About 300 labourers 
employed by the City of Ottawa had their 
wages increased to 28 cents from 25 cents 
an hour. About 80 female employees of a 
bank note company in Ottawa got an in- 
crease that brought their earnings from a 
range of $4.50 to $7.50 a week to a range 
of $5 to $8.50. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Former Assistant Deputy Minister, 


M. M. Maclean, Dies in Ottawa at 79 


Murdoch Mackay Maclean, C.B.E., 79, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour from 
1951 to 1958, died in Ottawa on Septem- 
ber 11 after a short illness. 

At the time of his retirement from the 
public service in 1958, Mr. Maclean had 
been an effective contributor to the Cana- 
dian labour movement for 50 years. He 
was born in Nova Scotia in 1887, and he 
began his working life as an employee on 
the dining cars of the old Intercolonial 
Railway at the age of 16. He had been 
closely identified with the labour move- 
ment since 1907. Mr. Maclean was one of 
20 employees of the Intercolonial Railway 
who founded the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees (now the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers) in 1908, and he served 
as the union’s first national secretary-treas- 
urer from that date until 1913, and again 
from 1917 to 1942. He was also editor 
and manager of its official journal from 
1918 to 1942. From 1913 to 1917 he was 
engaged in political and newspaper work. 
He continued to be a member of the 
brotherhood all his life. 

Mr. Maclean, together with the late 
A. R. Mosher, was largely responsible for 
the organization of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour in 1927, and for its 
merger with the CIO unions in Canada, 
which resulted in the formation of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in 1940. He 
served continuously on the executive 
boards of first one and then the other of 
the two congresses from 1927 to 1942. 

In 1942, Mr. Maclean accepted an in- 
vitation to enter the federal Department 
of Labour, after having refused a similar 
invitation in 1918, and he became Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. As already mentioned, 
he was Assistant Deputy Minister from 
1951 until his retirement in 1958. During 
this period, he also continued to be Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations. He relin- 
quished his post on the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in 1956. As Director of 
Industrial Relations, Mr. Maclean took a 
leading part in drafting the Industrial Re- 
lations and Disputes Investigation Act 
of 1948. 

During his career in the Government 
service, Mr. Maclean served on the Un- 
employment Insurance Advisory Com- 
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M. M. Maclean 


—NFB Photo 


mittee, and on the Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board that functioned dur- 
ing World War II. He was a member of 
the National Film Board for seven years, 
and a member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Investment Committee for 
16 years. 

In 1946, in recognition of his work in 
the Government service during the war, 
he was made a Commander (Civil) of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

After his retirement, he was appointed 
a member of the National Capital Com- 
mission in 1959, and he served for two 
two-year terms. 


Tributes Paid 


In a tribute to Mr. Maclean, Deputy 
Minister of Labour George V. Haythorne 
recalled that, during World War II, 
“M. M.” helped to develop the wartime 
labour regulations that embodied new 
principles of collective bargaining and the 
management of disputes. 

“After the war,” continued Mr. Hay- 
thorne, “he played a large part in drafting 
our present labour legislation, based on 
those wartime regulations. 

“M. M. Maclean devoted his life to the 
labour movement, and to the whole broad 
idea of better labour-management rela- 
tions. Through this devotion, he made a 
contribution in a larger sense to Canada 
that will long be remembered.” 

Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour, described Mr. Maclean as “truly 


one of the pioneers of the Canadian 
labour movement.” 

Recalling his essential contribution to 
Canada’s war effort, Mr. Nicholson said: 
“He was the right man for the job. He 
brought to it his years of experience in 
labour relations, a sure judgment, and an 
integrity that could never be questioned 
by labour or management.” 


G. Russell Harvey 
dies in Toronto 


A member of the Ontario Labour Re- 
lations Board since its inception in 1944, 
G. Russell Harvey, 63, died in Toronto in 
September. 

Mr. Harvey had been associated with 
the trade union movement in Ontario for 
30 years. Early in his career, he was chair- 
man of the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil. He was president of the Toronto Photo 
Engravers’ Union from 1940 to 1942. 

He was a director of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, and from 1947 to 
1957 served as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Allied Council. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of governors at Queens- 
way General Hospital, and a member of 
the Provincial Government’s Planning 
Committee for Economic Development. 

In 1944, he was Canadian director of 
organization for the American Federation 
of Labor. Mr. Harvey was Canadian 
representative of the Office and Profes- 
sional Employees’ International Union 
and a member of the International Hod 
Carriers’ and Common Labourers’ Union 
of America, Toronto local. 


Labour law veteran, 
G. S. Pearson, dies 


George S. Pearson, 86, a veteran of 
modern labour legislation in British Co- 
lumbia, died in Nanaimo, B.C., in August. 
As Labour Minister in Premier T. D. 
Patullo’s Government in 1937, he intro- 
duced the practice of arbitration and 
conciliation in labour disputes and collec- 
tive bargaining rights. 

His conciliation act, introducing the 
procedure of conciliation before strikes, 
replaced an archaic act that was made law 
in the 1890s and almost never used. It in- 
sisted that bargaining be undertaken by 
elected representatives of the employees, 
and was the forerunner of the present 
Labour Relations Act. 

The principles established in the B.C. 
law were ultimately adopted at the fed- 
eral level and in some other Canadian 
provinces. 

Mr. Pearson was born at Bromely, Staf- 
fordshire, England, and came to Nanaimo 
with his parents at the age of nine. 
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Five unions co-ordinate 
bargaining negotiations 


Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, announced Sep- 
tember 8 that five unions which have 
collective bargaining agreements with 
Canadian General Electric and a number 
of its subsidiaries will co-ordinate their 
negotiations. 

The unions, all CLC affiliates, are: 
American Federation of Technical Engin- 
eers, International Association of Machin- 
ists, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, International Molders and 
Allied Workers’ Union, and International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. The plants concerned are Cana- 
dian General Electric Co. at Peterborough, 
Toronto, Guelph, Cobourg and Oakville, 
all in Ontario, and at St. Andrews, Que.; 
Montreal Armature Works Ltd.; Amal- 
gamated Engineering Corporation, Mark- 
ham, Ont.; and Dominion Engineering 
Works, Lachine, Que. 


Jobless benefits 
extended to farms 


Extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to agricultural and horticultural] 
workers to become effective on April 1, 
1967, was announced in September by 
the Minister of Labour. 

The Minister said that extension of un- 
employment insurance under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act should be of 
material help in making farm labour em- 
ployment more attractive. It also would 
overcome difficulties that farmers have 
experienced in securing capable help. 

Under certain conditions, casual farm 
help hired for a few days only may not be 
insured, and casual workers who do not 
ordinarily derive their livelihood from in- 
surable employment will be exempt. The 
farm employer in such circumstances will 
not have to pay unemployment insurance 
contributions. 


Textile workers 
end five-month strike 


A five-month strike by 5,000 textile 
workers, which cost the Dominion Textile 
Co. more than $1 million, ended 
August 30. 

The three-year agreement, negotiated 
by management and the National Fed- 
eration of Textile Workers, CNTU, is ret- 
roactive to February 15, 1966, and raised 
the basic salary of $1.58 an hour to $1.91. 

In the first year, workers will receive an 
increase of 16 cents an hour, in the second 
year seven cents, and in the third year 10 
cents. The contract also exempts women 
from night work. 
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Guy de Merlis 


Guy de Merlis appointed 
Labour Attaché in Brussels 


Guy de Merlis, Executive Assistant to 
Deputy Minister of Labour George V. 
Haythorne since 1963, was appointed 
Labour Attaché to the Canadian Embassy 
in Brussels on October 5. He succeeds Dr. 
Robert Adams, who has held the post 
since 1964. 

In his new post, Mr. de Merlis will 
advise the Canadian Government on 
labour developments in Europe. He will 
be accredited to such organizations as the 
European Economic Community, and will 
maintain close liaison with international 
union and employer organizations. 

Mr. de Merlis was born in Montreal 
and attended elementary and secondary 
schools in Quebec City and Trois-Riviéres. 
During World War II, he served with the 
Canadian Army in Northwest Europe as 
platoon commander of Le Régiment de 
Maisonneuve, and as Intelligence Officer 
with the Fifth Canadian Infantry Brigade. 

From 1947 to 1964 he served in the 
Canadian Army Militia with Le Régiment 
de Hull, retiring with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. 

Mr. de Merlis received a Bachelor of 
Journalism degree from Carleton Univer- 
sity in 1949, and for the next three years 
was a reporter, feature writer and editor 
with Le Droit in Ottawa. He joined the 
Department of Labour in 1952 as editor 
of LA GAZETTE DU TRAVAIL and associate 
editor of the LABouR GAZETTE. 


Dr. Adams has been appointed to the 
Treasury Board staff as Director of the 
Compensation and Conditions Division, 
Personnel Policy Branch. He will be re- 
sponsible for administering Government 
policy connected with the wages and work- 
ing conditions of public employees under 
collective bargaining (L.G. 1964, p. 98). 


Parity wages 
with U.S. steel 


Steelworkers at Hilton Works in Hamil- 
ton believe they now have “the best pen- 
sion plan in North America.” The plan, 
which became effective September 1, 
1966, is based on a formula of $5.00 (up 
from $3.15) times the years of service to 
a maximum of $200, plus a supplemental 
pension of $4.50 times years of service to 
a maximum of 30 years service. 

The new three-year agreement, reached 
in August, provides for full vesting of 
basic pension after 10 years of service. The 
pension plan provides that employees may 
retire at age 5S or over provided that his 
age plus length of service total 85. From 
December 10, 1966, an employee may re- 
tire at age 62 without reduction in benefit. 
For each month by which retirement pre- 
cedes 62, benefit will be reduced by one- 
half per cent. 

Under the terms of a new three-year 
contract, members of Local 1005 of the 
United Steelworkers of America will re- 
ceive a 13-cent-an-hour wage increase, ret- 
roactive to August 1. Including the 
pension plan, the new contract is worth a 
total of 70 cents an hour and brings dollar 
parity with United States Steelworkers. 


Compulsory arbitration 
now law in Saskatchewan 


Compulsory arbitration in Saskatche- 
wan became law in September. Introduc- 
tion of the bill, called after members of 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union went on strike against 
the Saskatchewan Power Corp., evoked 
strong denunciation from trade union 
leaders across the province. It was op- 
posed by the CCF Opposition in the 
legislature. 

The bill provides for compulsory arbi- 
tration without appeal in labour disputes 
involving workers furnishing essential 
services, including electricity, water and 
heat, plus employees of nursing homes, 
hospitals, geriatric centres and similar 
institutions. 


Director appointed for 
Ontario Women’s Bureau 


Mrs. Lita-Rose Betcherman was ap- 
pointed Director, Women’s Bureau, 
Ontario Department of Labour, in Sep- 
tember. She succeeds Mrs. Ethel Mc- 
Lellan, who was named Director of 
Recruitment for the Ontario Department 
of Civil Service. 

In her new position, Mrs. Betcherman 
will direct existing programs and develop 
new ones to ensure that the expanding role 
of women in the Ontario work force is 
utilized to the fullest extent. 
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Hon. Jean Marchand describes immigrant contribution 


At the annual convention of the Cana- 


| dian Good Roads Association in Halifax, 
| September 7, 1966, Hon. Jean Marchand, 


ee 





these 





Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 
discussed the important contribution made 
by immigrants to Canada’s growth, eco- 
nomic expansion and culture. 

The Minister told the convention that 
Canada’s population passed the 20-million 
mark in mid-August, with 16 out of every 


100 people claiming a foreign birthplace. 
Immigration reports for the 


1950-65 
period reveal that 26,128 immigrants have 


established their own enterprises, he said. 


“Of more importance is the fact that 
immigrant enterprises employed 
nearly 80,000 wage or salary earners.” 
And these reports gave only an indication 


of roughly one-quarter of the extent of 
_ immigrant investments, Mr. Marchand ex- 


plained, since many newcomers who speak 
English or French become integrated 
quickly and do not maintain close contact 


- with his Department. 


Commenting on the December 1965 re- 
port from the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion that 50 per cent of Canadians 
were apprehensive about increased immi- 
gration, skilled or unskilled, the Minister 
said that if the survey is an accurate reflec- 


tion of Canadian attitudes, “they must 
_ undergo a change.” 


The Minister cited examples of in- 


_ dividual immigrants who contributed to 


Canada’s economy as well as giving em- 
ployment to thousands of Canadians, and 
quoted figures from the 1961 census to 


show that immigration accounted for 


every third architect, draughtsman, me- 


chanical engineer, and physical and occu- 
pational therapist in Canada. One out of 
every four Canadian civil and electrical 
engineers and physical scientists are immi- 
grants, while one out of every five chemi- 
cal engineers, medical doctors, and 
economists came from abroad. 

“It is estimated that to have trained the 
immigrant professionals who arrived in 
Canada in the past decade would have cost 
our Government more than half a billion 
dollars.” Similar estimates for the more 
numerous non-professional but skilled im- 
migrant tradesmen could not be made, Mr. 
Marchand said, “but their contribution 
has been immense.” 

In the face of a world-wide competition 
for skills, Canada’s success in attracting 
newcomers can be measured by last year’s 
30-per-cent increase in immigration, the 
Minister said. And the 1966 outlook is 
even better, with another one-third in- 
crease over the 1965 figures, or about 
200,000 new residents from abroad. “This 
is about 1 per cent of our population—a 
figure which many economists feel is close 
to ideal. 

“The fact remains that our country 
must continue to expand beyond the con- 
siderable development of past years. It is 
going to require more than 20 million to 
populate its vast domain of three and one- 
half million square miles. 

“Most economists believe that despite 
automation, technological change, and 
even occasional periods of relatively 
higher unemployment, Canada will re- 
quire a strong flow of immigrants for 
some years to come.” 


Manpower Minister addresses joint seminar 


The new department of Manpower and 
Immigration must help prevent Canada 
from marking time in the world’s vast 
army of industrialized countries, Hon. 
Jean Marchand told a seminar held jointly 
by the International Personnel Association 
of Employment Security and the Depart- 


ment of Industrial Relations at Laval 








University, Quebec. 

Mr. Marchand said that the new de- 
partment was created in June by Parlia- 
ment, acting on recommendations by the 
Economic Council of Canada. He ex- 
plained that, as well as having a Minister 
and Deputy Minister, the department will 
have two operational divisions and four 
support services. 

The Canada Immigration Division, one 
of the operational services under an as- 
sistant deputy minister, will retain most of 
the functions of the former Immigration 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. 

The other operational service, the Can- 
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ada Manpower Division, will answer to an 
assistant deputy minister and link the 
National Employment Service with the 
former Immigration Branch and certain 
elements that were previously part of the 
Department of Labour — namely, Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training, the Man- 
power Consultative Service, Civilian 
Rehabilitation, and some of the employ- 
ment stabilization programs. 

Mr. Marchand said that the support 
services will be the Program Development 
Service, the Financial and Management 
Service, the Personnel Service and the 
Information Service. 

“Our department will also provide train- 
ing and retraining programs for workers 
and unemployed persons seeking jobs,” he 
added — and explained that the federal 
Government had recently decided to pay 
salaries to workers who are willing to 
learn a new trade, and that 90 per cent of 
the grants would be paid by the federal 
Government, 10 per cent by the province.” 


Bricklayers’ Union 
president retires 


John J. Murphy of Washington, D.C., 
has stepped down as president of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America. 

Announcement of his retirement was 
made at the union’s biennial convention in 
Montreal in September. He will continue 
with the union as a special consultant. 

Mr. Murphy is succeeded by Thomas F. 
Murphy of New York City, former union 
secretary. William R. Connors, First 
Vice-President, succeeds to the office of 
secretary. 

The retiring president started his career 
as a professional labour leader in Wor- 
cester, Mass., more than 30 years ago. He 
led his union when it was confronted 
with jurisdictional battles involving other 
unions because of the introduction of sub- 
stitute materials into the building trades 
industry. Prior to World War II, Mr. 
Murphy was a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor in Mont- 
real and Toronto. 


AFL-CIO selected by 
California field workers 


Field workers at the Di Giorgio Cor- 
poration near Delano, California, chose 
the AFL-CIO over the Teamsters’ Union 
as their collective bargaining representa- 
tive in a farm labour election in Septem- 
ber. A smaller unit, made up of truck 
drivers and helpers and shed workers, 
selected the Teamsters’ Union as their 
bargaining agent. 

The two rival unions were seeking to 
organize California farm workers. Con- 
gratulations on the victory were wired to 
the United Farm Workers’ Organizing 
Committee by President George Meany. 
He said: “The road is now open to a new 
era for farm workers, not only in Cali- 
fornia but all across the nation.” 

The official count was: AFL-CIO 530; 
Teamsters 331; no union 12. For the 
smaller unit: Teamsters 94; AFL-CIO 43, 
no union 7. 


Information centre urged 
at education conference 


Creation of an interprovincial office to 
act as a co-ordinating and information 
centre in matters of education was urged 
in numerous proposals to the three-day 
Interprovincial Conference on Education 
and the Development of Human Re- 
sources in Montreal in September. 

Six of Canada’s 10 education ministers 
attended the conference, as well as a large 
delegation from the Economic Council of 
Canada, labour leaders and numerous 
educational experts. 
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Ministry of Labour 
formed in Ireland 


A bulletin from the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs in Ireland has announced 
the setting up of a new department called 
the Ministry of Labour. It will assume all 
the functions of Government in regard to 
labour affairs, including industrial rela- 
tions, manpower policy and the adminis- 
tration of legislation relating to the pro- 
tection of the interests of workers. These 
were functions that had previously been 
handled by other Government depart- 
ments. 

The report said that one of the depart- 
ment’s main tasks would be to establish 
a research section, and representatives of 
employers and trade unions were asked to 
contribute ideas. 


The new minister will be responsible for 
working out the Government’s plans for 
giving workers a greater degree of security 
in employment, for the extension of train- 
ing facilities, for the introduction and 
operation of redundancy compensation 
arrangements, and for initiating and bring- 
ing into operation a fair employment code. 
It was reported that the basic reason for 
the Government’s decision to set up a new 
department was to devote more attention 
to the “human side of economic life.” 


Quebec women at law 


“A woman advocate shall wear black 
gown and black long-sleeved garment with 
collar to which the bands shall be at- 
tached.” Twenty-five years ago this notice 
of proper dress for Quebec’s women bar- 
risters would not have appeared in any 
official publication. For it was not until 
March 1941 that the Bar Act of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec was amended to admit 
women “to the study and practice of law.” 


Quebec’s first women advocates, Mme 
Suzanne Raymond-Filion and Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Monk were accepted in January 
1942. 





Correction 


An error in column two occurred in the 
Women’s Bureau article appearing on page 
584 of the October LaBouR GAZETTE. The 
article should have opened with the second 
paragraph in column two, which begins: 
“Some 1,800 delegates . . .” The first 
column of text and the top one third of 
column two should have appeared after 
the bottom of column three. We apologize 
for the confusion this must have caused 
our readers. 
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New era for Canadian nurses 


A new era has begun for Canadian 
nurses, says Elsbeth Geiger of Toronto, 
president of the Registered Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, “and the impact will be 
felt across the whole province of Ontario.” 
Miss Geiger was commenting on the retro- 
active contract made between the nurses’ 
association and the Riverview Hospital, 
Windsor, Ont. The contract, spanning 
June 1, 1966 to May 31, 1968, gave the 
Windsor nurses an immediate raise of $25 


a month and a promise of two more raises 
in three years. 

Other terms include increased shift pay, 
a uniform allowance of $25 a year, in- 
creased sick leave, payment for extra edu- 
cation, provision for grievance and arbitra- 
tion procedures, and checkoff dues to the 
nurses’ association. 

The Riverview Association was organ- 
ized with the help of the RNAO employ- 
ment relations department and was cer- 
tified as a bargaining unit under the 
Labour Relations Act, January 21, 1966. 


Technical Note to “E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
contact between the claimant and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local 
office operations, though Table E-3 includes 
data on regional office processing. 


Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies to the nearest local office of the 
Commission. An application for employ- 
ment is completed at the National Em- 
ployment Service and, if a suitable vacancy 
exists, a referral is made. If suitable em- 
ployment is not available, a claim for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit is filed at 
the local office. The claim will be either an 
“initial” or a “renewal” depending upon 
whether or not it is necessary to compute 
benefit rights. On an initial claim, the 
claimant’s benefit entitlement is calculated 
and this will be available for compensation 
of spells of proven unemployment during a 
period of one year, unless used up prior to 
that time. When a claimant misses two 
successive scheduled reporting dates and 
subsequently files a claim, a renewal claim 
will serve to re-activate the claim, provided 
there is still benefit available. 


The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of recorded separations from employment 
during a month. However, to the extent 
that an initial claim is taken from a person 
who has just exhausted benefit and seeks 
re-establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new 
cases of recorded unemployment. 


Claims in the category “entitled to bene- 
fit” include initial claims on which the 
contribution requirements were fulfilled and 
no disqualification was imposed, and re- 
newal claims allowed, no disqualification. 
Claims “not entitled to benefit” consist of 
failures on initial claims due to insufficient 
contributions, and in addition, disqualifica- 


tions imposed on either initial or renewal 
claims. Claims not completely processed at 
the end of the month are shown as 
“pending”. 

Claimants are required to report every 
two weeks. Information on the number of 
claimants currently reporting to local offices 
is obtained by a count of individual unem- 
ployment registers in the currently active 
file at the month-end (Table E-2). Once a 
claim is taken, the document on which the 
record of activity is maintained (the unem- 
ployment register) is placed in the active 
file and becomes dormant only after the 
scheduled reporting pattern has been broken 
twice in succession or the claimant finds 
work. The count of weeks on claim repre- 
sents weeks of proved unemployment since 
the most recent separation from employ- 
ment. When a new unemployment register 
is prepared because the previous claim ter- 
minated and a new entitlement was comput- 
ed, the count of weeks is cumulated from 
the date of actual separation from employ- 
ment. Information on the number of weeks 
on claim is based on examination of a 20 
per cent sample of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasury 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and relate to transactions dur- 
ing a month. In some cases, however, the 
compensated unemployment would have oc- 
curred in a prior month. Data cover partial 
as well as complete weeks. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on an estimate of 
persons either working in insured employ- 
ment or on claim at June 1 each year. 
Monthly estimates of insured employment 
are projected from the June 1 figure, using 
employment indexes, for individual industry 
divisions as published in “Employment and 
Payrolls’” (Employment Section, Labour 
Division, D.B.S.). The number of claimants 
recorded at the month-end, as described 
above, is added to provide the total esti- 
mate. 
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Can Strikes Be Made Obsolete? 





Permission to publish the accompanying 
article was granted by A. H. Raskin, 
Assistant Editor of the Editorial Page of 
The New York Times. Mr. Raskin’s orig- 
inal article appeared in the June 1966 
number of The Atlantic Monthly. 


From the standpoint of the community, 
the essential question is whether collective 
bargaining is an adequate instrument for 
protecting the public interest, not just the 


_ interest of labour and management, states 


subways, 
- general economy the advent of a period 





_ A. H. Raskin, former Labour Editor of 
_ the New York Times in an article in the 


June number of The Atlantic Monthly. 
“The constant turmoil in railroads, ship- 
ping, newspapers, and other key indus- 
tries, where stoppages often inflict greater 
punishment on the public than on the 
warring parties, provides one disturbing 
answer.” After an evaluation of the strike 
in January this year on the New York 
Mr. Raskin writes: “In the 


of gathering labour shortages after seven 
years of manpower surplus is likely to 


- cause an upsurge of strikes. So is labour’s 


coolness toward enforcement of the White 
House wage-price guideposts (L.G., 1964, 
p. 186). To the extent that employers try 


to hold wages inside the 3.2-per-cent 


productivity fence, unions may call strikes 


for more, or find their members taking 
_ wildcat action on their own. 


“Troublesome as such strikes will prove 
in the months immediately ahead, the 
more fundamental long-range problem 
lies in the type of walkout that bedevilled 
General Motors and Ford when they 


negotiated their last national agreements 


two years ago. Thousands of local plant 


issues overwhelmed the bargainers and 


eclipsed in membership interest the im- 


pressive gains the UAW made on wages, 


pensions and other major items. These 


local issues, ranging from rules govern- 
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ing smoking to holes in the paving on the 
employee parking lot, represent a back- 
to-the-womb development in mass union- 
ism. They reflect the irritations and frus- 
trations that caused workers to turn to 
unions in the thirties, and they stem from 
the worker’s sense of obliteration in a 
society of union and corporate bigness.” 

The desirability of giving more priority 
to the search for answers to the strike 
problem is indicated, Mr. Raskin believes. 
American Government leaders are taking 
action to meet the problem, and UAW 
President Walter Reuther has put forward 
some ideas. But the answer from most of 
today’s labour leaders is the same as it 
was from yesterday’s: “Leave it all to col- 
lective bargaining. The less government 
does, the better.” 


Not Good Enough 


In Mr. Raskin’s words, “That response 
is not good enough—for unions, em- 
ployers, or the country.” The first need, 
he says, “is for less ritual and more in- 
ventiveness in the bargaining process it- 
self. The idea of crisis-free negotiations 
on a continuing basis is not ripe for dis- 
card simply because of the abortive end 
of its initial application in steel. The im- 
portant task is to piece out the elements 
of strength and weakness in the experi- 
ence of the steel industry’s Human Rela- 
tions Committee so that future invoca- 
tions of the same technique will not be 
vulnerable to demagogic attack.” Earlier 
in his article Mr. Raskin had recounted 
the history of the committee. 

Architect of the new approach to col- 
lective bargaining, he asserts, was Arthur 
J. Goldberg, then General Counsel of the 
United Steelworkers of America, who 
was persuaded by the 116-day steel strike 
in 1959 that the old bargaining system 
had outlived its usefulness. The new ap- 
proach was based on year-round discus- 
sion of automation and other joint prob- 


lems in an atmosphere free of strike dead- 
lines. The Human Relations Committee, 
made up of four top representatives of 
the industry and the union, worked so 
well that most analysts began pointing to 
steel as a model of civilized industrial 
relations. 

“But the virtues of voluntary disarma- 
ment also proved its Achilles’ heel. The 
committee worked in secrecy to allow its 
members freedom to exchange views 
without making eternal public obeisance 
to institutional shibboleths. 

“The new technique produced agree- 
ments substantially more moderate than 
the rank and file had grown accustomed 
to in the years when every wage increase 
provided the springboard for an even 
bigger price increase. A side effect was 
to relegate to a role of total ineffectuality 
the 165-member Wage Policy Committee, 
which theoretically represented the mem- 
bership in all contract talks with the steel 
companies. The reality of this change was 
not great since the steel union had taken 
over from its foster parent, the United 
Mine Workers, a tradition of centralized 
leadership so complete that the Wage 
Policy Committee was never anything but 
a rubber stamp. 

“Nevertheless, the failure to go through 
the Kabuki routine of stylized consulta- 
tion, coupled with the conspiratorial 
flavor of the top-level discussions and the 
relatively modest settlements, made the 
Human Relations Committee a sitting 
duck in the union’s quadrennial elections 
a year ago. A group of district directors 
opposed to President David J. McDonald 
engineered a palace revolution designed 
to ‘give the union back to the member- 
ship.’ Their prime target was the new 
bargaining setup and the _ increased 
authority it vested in the union’s technical 
staff. The members responded by throw- 
ing out McDonald. 

“The new union administration prompt- 
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ly abolished theHuman Relations Com- 
mittee, although a subsidiary network of 
joint committees will be kept going to 
study such problems as apprenticeship, 
job classification, and medical care on a 
continuing basis. The first effect of the 
return to collective bludgeoning as a 
means of negotiating industry-wide wage 
agreements was that last year’s contract 
talks wound up in the White House, the 
usual end of the road in pre-committee 
days.” 

The best proof that future invocation 
of the technique exemplified by the steel 
industry’s Human Relations Committee is 
no impossible undertaking, Mr. Raskin 
says, can be found in a parallel experi- 
ment in the same industry, the Kaiser 
profit-sharing plan (L.G., 1964, pp. 101, 
332, 546). 

“The committee [that operates the 
plan] also grew out of the long and costly 
1959 strike, but it differed in two impor- 
tant respects from the Human Relations 
Committee. Instead of confining its mem- 
bership to top leaders of the steel industry 
and the union, the Kaiser committee 
added to these three distinguished neu- 
trals—Professor George W. Taylor of the 
Wharton School of Finance at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Professor John 
T. Dunlop of Harvard, and David L. Cole, 
former director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 


Pioneering Plan 


“The second significant difference was 
that the Kaiser panel addressed itself to 
the development of a pioneering plan for 
giving the union members a tangible cash 
stake in greater industrial efficiency. The 
starting point was a guarantee that no 
worker would lose his job because of auto- 
mation, but this was supplemented by an 
assurance that one third of all the savings 
resulting from increased productivity 
would be divided among the work force. 

“The plan, now in its fourth year, has 
had some rough spots, especially in 
periods when the cash bonuses have run 
low. But both the company and the union 
have demonstrated ingenuity in adapting 
the ground rules to changed conditions, 
and the three public members have served 
as an invaluable catalyst. Still another 
help has been a continuing educational 
drive to let the rank and file know every- 
thing there is to know about the plan. 
Most observers feel that this foundation 
of membership knowledge and support 
was even more influential than the finan- 
cial dividends in protecting the Kaiser 
plan against the kind of assault that 
wrecked the Human Relations Commit- 
Tee.as 

Mr. Raskin then quotes from the re- 
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port, “Technology and the American 
Economy,” by the U.S. President’s tri- 
partite commission on automation: “Basic 
issues such as adjustment to technological 
change cannot be resolved by a small team 
of negotiators working themselves into a 
state of physical and mental exhaustion 
for a few months every two or three years. 
These issues must be dealt with patiently, 
carefully and, above all, continuously 
until satisfactory solutions emerge. 


Substance Needs Review 


“The substance of bargaining,” Mr. 
Raskin continues “also needs review in 
most industries so that every negotiation 
does not degenerate into another sterile 
‘battle for the buck’ without concern for 
the larger interests of either workers or 
society. 

“Among the most depressing indica- 
tions of the inertia now general on both 
sides of the bargaining table is the sur- 
vival of hourly wages as the basic measure 
of income for blue-collar workers,” Mr. 
Raskin writes. He points out that me- 
chanics have the same need for the ‘dig- 
nity and stability of a weekly salary’ as 
engineers and technicians, and points to 
the broad variety of income stabilizers 
that has been introduced over the years 
to mitigate this form of discrimination. 

The progress that the United States 
Government has made in ironing out “the 
worst bumps of the business cycle” shows 
that many industries could put all their 
workers on salary without major financial 
hazards. “As technological innovation 
erases the line between mechanic and 
technician, the use of collar colour to 
determine the pay system becomes as 
senseless as it is demeaning.” 

Mr. Raskin then introduces the subject 
of government intervention. “How much 
governmental intervention will be re- 
quired to protect the public interest,” he 
said, “will depend on how effectively 
labour and management discharge their 
own bargaining responsibilities in fields 
where strikes or uneconomic contracts in- 
flict their primary damage on the com- 
munity. 

“Plainly, what is essential to make the 
no-strike policy something more than a 
legal fiction for .. . civil servants is a nego- 
tiating structure that has some counter- 
part of arbitration as its terminal point.” 
But there was one warning in connection 
with mandatory procedures for an impar- 
tial determination of fairness in public 
employee disputes: “The citizens must be 
prepared to pay the price of economic 
justice for their state and municipal em- 
ployees and not expect them to subsidize 
the agencies for which they work by tak- 
ing less... . 


“In private industry the yardstick for 


government action must be the extent to | 


which any cutoff in service imperils the 


national interest. When all the people have | 
to suffer through the wilfulness or inepti- | 
tude of economic power blocs, it is an | 
affirmation, not a denial, of democracy to | 
provide effective government machinery | 


for breaking deadlocks.” 
Mr. Raskin asserts that the weakness of 


the national emergency provisions in the | 
Taft-Hartley Act is that they delay strikes | 
for 80 days but provide no instrument for | 
putting peace proposals before the parties. 


“The least that is needed, by way of 
change, is a fact-finding procedure that 


would assure a third-party judgment on | 
all the issues in dispute.” He points to the | 


experience in atomic energy and missile- 


sites construction disputes, where such | 
settlement machinery has worked well for | 
several years. This experience gives rise to | 
the hopes that most disputes would be | 
amicably adjusted on the basis of the fact- _ 
finders’ recommendations. “Compulsory | 
arbitration or government seizure would | 
have to be the instrument of last resort | 
where this hope proved vain,” Mr. Raskin | 


says. 


“No formula or law is going to bring an | 


end to all labour-management conflict. 


Australia has had a system of labour | 
courts dating back to the formation of | 
the Commonwealth in 1901. It still has | 
strikes; but in general, the system has | 
proved beneficial, and it has certainly not | 


put the Australian economy into a totali- 


tarian straitjacket — the bugaboo which | 
foes of compulsory arbitration invariably | 


conjure up.” 


Strike-Proof Industries 


Automation has already made some | 


industries so strike-proof that all the 
unionized employees could quit work 


without any resulting interruption of serv- — 


ice, says Mr. Raskin, and in such indus- 
tries the issue of government intervention 


has been rendered academic. The list of — 


such industries will grow as push buttons 
replace men in a broader spectrum of in- 
dustry. 


Concludes Mr. Raskin: “The challenge 


to the nation is to demonstrate that it has | 


enough social imagination to develop | 
equitable and democratic instruments for | 
guarding against strike emergencies with- | 


out waiting for technology to make all 


strikes obsolete. That machinery will be ' 
equally needed as a safeguard for indus- | 


trial democracy when labour’s economic 
weapons have lost their potency. Union 
statesmanship today will be the surest 


guarantee of union survival in the techno- 
cratic tomorrow of industrial disarma- | 


ment.” 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, September 1966 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
advanced 0.1 per cent to 145.1 at the be- 
ginning of September from 144.9 in 
August. The September index was 4.3 per 
cent higher than the September 1965 
index of 139.1. 

Increases in four of the main com- 
ponent indexes, ranging from 1.8 per cent 
for clothing to 0.3 per cent for housing, 
outweighed decreases of 0.7 per cent in 
the food index and 0.5 per cent in the 
recreation and reading index. The health 
and personal care index remained un- 
changed. 

The food index declined 0.7 per cent to 
147.1 from 148.1 in August, mainly as a 
result of lower seasonal prices for fruits 
and vegetables. Other food groups, includ- 
ing fats, dairy products and miscellaneous 
groceries, exhibited lower prices, although 
higher trends were recorded for eggs, 
meats and bakery and cereal products. 
Higher priced food items included pork 
roasts, bacon, cottage roll, pork and veal 
chops, hamburg, oranges, lettuce and 
flour. The more important price decreases 
included potatoes, carrots, tomatoes, 
celery, corn, chicken, turkey, liver, sirloin 
steak, bananas, grapes, apples, peaches, 
sugar and ice cream. 

The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 
145.4 from 145.0 in August as both the 
shelter and household operation com- 
ponents increased. Higher prices were 
reported for rents and home-ownership 
costs. In household operation, price in- 
creases were recorded for furniture, floor 
coverings, textiles, utensils and household 
supplies. 

The clothing index advanced 1.8 per 
cent to 127.0 from 124.8 as widespread 
price increases were reported for men’s, 
women’s and children’s clothing, and foot- 
wear. Prices for laundry, dry cleaning, and 
shoe repairs were higher. 

The transportation index increased 0.4 
per cent to 151.2 from 150.6 in August. 
The health and personal care index re- 
mained unchanged at 181.3. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
creased 0.5 per cent to 158.8 from 159.6. 
The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 
1.0 per cent to 126.4 from 125.1. 

Group indexes a year earlier (September 
1965) were: food 136.4, housing 141.5, 
clothing 121.4, transportation 148.7, 
health and personal care 176.0, recreation 
and reading 154.0, and tobacco and al- 
cohol 122.6. 
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Wholesale, August 1966 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) rose 0.2 per cent in August to 260.4 
from the July index of 259.9. It was 3.6 
per cent higher than the August 1965 in- 
dex of 251.4. Three major group indexes 
were higher in August, five declined. 

The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 1.5 per cent in August to 296.7 
from 292.2 in July on higher prices for 
eggs, fresh and cured meats, fishery prod- 
ucts, and milk and its products. Minor in- 
creases were recorded for two major 
group indexes: wood products to 342.5 
from 342.3, and iron products to 268.1 
from 268.0. 

The chemical products group index de- 
clined 0.6 per cent in August to 209.0 
from 210.2 in July, and a decrease of 0.5 
per cent to 251.4 from 252.7 was recorded 
in the textile products group index. Down- 
ward movements of 0.2 per cent or less 
occurred in the following major group in- 
dexes: vegetable products to 226.5 from 
226.9, non-metallic minerals products to 
193.5 from 193.6, and non-ferrous metals 
products to 229.0 from 229.1. 


City Consumer, August 1966 


The consumer price indexes (1949= 
100) advanced between July and August 
in all ten regional cities. Increases ranged 
from 0.3 per cent in Montreal to 0.7 per 
cent in Edmonton-Calgary. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities, 
the increases ranging from 0.9 per cent in 
Vancouver to 2.7 per cent in Winnipeg. 
Housing indexes advanced in eight cities, 
remained constant in one, and declined 
fractionally in one. Clothing indexes rose 
slightly in one city, remained steady in 
two, and fell in seven. Transportation in- 
dexes declined in eight cities and re- 
mained unchanged in two. 

Health and personal care indexes in- 
creased in all but two cities, where slight 
decreases were noted. Recreation and 
reading indexes advanced or remained 
steady in all 10 cities. Tobacco and 
alcohol indexes displayed mixed trends— 
increases noted in four cities, decreases in 
two, and no changes in four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were: 
Saint John + 0.9 to 141.8; Winnipeg + 
0.9 to 140.1; Edmonton-Calgary + 0.9 
to 135.4;° St; John's -- 0.8 to: 127:1*, 


*On base June 1951=100. 


Ottawa + 0.8 to 145.2; Toronto + 0.7 
to 147.9; Saskatoon-Regina + 0.6 to 
136.7; Halifax + 0.5 to 139.0; Van- 
couver + 0.5 to 139.0; Montreal + 0.4 
to 142.6. 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) declined in 
August by 0.3 per cent to 345.7 from 
346.7 in July, and from 152.1 to 151.6 on 
the base 1949=100. The price index 
of non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) was down 0.1 per cent to 
150.5 from 150.6. 


British Retail, July 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) declined to 116.6 at mid- 
July compared with 117.1 at June 21. A 
year ago in July the index was 112.7. 

Marked reductions in the prices of 
potatoes, tomatoes and other fresh vege- 
tables and smaller reductions in the prices 
of eggs and bacon were mainly respon- 
sible for the decline. 

The food group index declined to 116.2, 
compared with 118.4 in June. 

The index for housing, durable house- 
hold goods, clothing and footwear and 
services all advanced in July. In the 
remaining five groups there was little 
change. 


U.S. Consumer, August 1966 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.5 per cent to 
113.8 in August from 111.3 in July. A 
year ago in August the index was 110.0. 

About three-quarters of the August rise 
was in food prices. The other major con- 
tributors to the increase were higher prices 
for used cars and medical services. Gaso- 
line prices were lower. 

Food costs, over all, went up 1.3 per 
cent during the month, led by an 18-per- 
cent increase in egg prices and a 3.5- 
per-cent increase in the cost of milk. 
Other increases were registered in bread 
and meat prices. Among fresh fruits and 
vegetables, only the prices of tomatoes 
and cucumbers dropped substantially. The 
prices of lettuce, cabbage, apples and 
oranges all rose considerably. 

Prices of men’s and boys’ clothing went 
up, but prices of women’s and girls’ ap- 
parel declined. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in August 


Employment in August, estimated at 
7,577,000, was 34,000 higher than in 
July, and above average for this time of 
year; over the year it was up 298,000, or 
4.1 per cent. Between July and August, 
the increase in the total labour force 
amounted to 18,000, which compares with 
an average decrease of 21,000 for the 
corresponding period of the past five 
years. The estimated labour force, at 
7,805,000, was 315,000, or 4.2 per cent, 
higher than a year earlier. 

Unemployment decreased by 16,000 to 
228,000, a normal decline for this period, 
and was 17,000 higher than a year earlier. 

The unemployment rate in August was 
2.9 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with a rate of 2.8 per cent in August 
1965, and 3.4 per cent in August 1964. 
Seasonally adjusted, the August 1966 rate 
was 4.0 per cent. 

Non-farm employment, at 6,928,000, 





was 40,000 higher than in July and, com- 
pared with a year earlier, was up by 
383,000, or 5.0 per cent. More than half 
of the additional jobs during the month 
were in manufacturing. The largest gains 
were in community, business and person- 
al service, and in manufacturing, there 
were also substantial increases in con- 
struction and trade. Farm employment, 
at 649,000, was 85,000 lower than a year 
earlier. 

All regions contributed to the year-to- 
year increase in employment. The largest 
relative gains occurred in British Colum- 
bia and Quebec, which showed advances 
of 6.0 per cent and 5.9 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by an esti- 
mated 16,000 between July and August. 
The decline was concentrated among 
persons 14-19 years of age, and reflected 


Labour Market Conditions 





reduced participation by students who 
were temporarily in the labour force dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The August unemployment estimate of 
228,000 was 17,000 higher than in 1965. 
All of the increase was among women; 
the number of men unemployed remained 
unchanged from a year earlier. 

About four fifths, or 185,000, of the 
total number of unemployed had been 
seeking work for three months or less. 
About 18,000 had been seeking work 
from four to six months, and 25,000 for 
seven months or more. 





The review is prepared by the Labour 
Market Analysis Division, Research Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The tables are prepared jointly by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics and the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigation. 











Approximate Labour 

Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 

Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 

August August August August August August August August 
Labour Market Areas 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
eee Lm 

Metropolitan as0cne ee Atte ee Lo ees _ — 3 2, 9 10 —_— = 3 
Majornindustrial ae eee ene eee ee ee 1 1 9 iT 16 18 = oe 
MajomAcriculturale: so eey et ee ee ee eee — — 2 1 12 13 = = 
LY Broo) ceetene eS Scr R Ter Ot ee ER ae Re ee A. = — 11 8 44 45 3 5 
LO tally it eo OE ates Se SA, See TT 1 1 25 18 81 86 3 3 


Classification of Labour Market Areas— August 
eae eI ein oe ela 


Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary 
Vancouver-A bbotsford- Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS New Westminster Halifax 
(labour force 75,000 or more) —> WINDSOR —>HAMILTON 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


es a ee 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 


Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Oshawa Brantford > CORNWALL 
Corner Brook Fort William-Port Arthur 
Joliette +> GRANBY-FARNHAM- 
Lac St. Jean COWANSVILLE 
Niagara Peninsula Guelph 
Saint John Kingston 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Sarnia Kitchener 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Shawinigan London 
60 per cent or more in non- Sherbrooke Moncton 
agricultural activity) New Glasgow 
Peterborough 
+>ROUYN-VAL D’OR 
Sudbury 


Sydney-Sydney Mines 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 








Kirkland Lake 
TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Chatham Barrie 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- Brandon 
Ville St. Georges Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Moose Jaw 
AREAS North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Prince Albert 
40 per cent or more in agri- Red Deer 
culture) Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst —+> BEAUHARNOIS —+ GODERICH 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER Belleville-Trenton Listowel 
ISLAND Bracebridge > SWIFT 
Drummondville >BRAMPTON CURRENT 
Gaspe Bridgewater 
Lindsay Campbellton 
Newcastle Chilliwack 
Quebec North Shore Cranbrook 
Rimouski Dauphin 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome —+>DAWSON CREEK 
Sorel Drumheller 
Valleyfield Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Grand Falls 
Group 3 Concluded Grandaerine 
St. Stephen +> KAMLOOPS 
St. Thomas Kentville 
Sault Ste. Marie Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Simcoe Medicine Hat 
MINOR AREAS Stratford —>MONTMAGNY 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) Summerside North Bay 
Trail-Nelson >OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Truro Owen Sound 
— VICTORIAVILLE Pembroke 
Walkerton Portage la Prairie 
Weyburn Prince George-Quesnel 


Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


Prince Rupert 
St. Hyacinthe 


ST. JEAN 


—>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For 
an explanation of the classification used, see page 476, August 1966 issue. 
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Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
a ee eee Se ee ee ee eee 
TOPAL CLV.LEIAN LABOUR PORCH Se et oe eee ee) (000) August 20 7,805 + 0.2 + 42 
Employed ss, ..23 eis.) Sec een ee ED ae. Eee aaa, (000) August 20 Weel + 0.5 + 4.1 
A BEPC UEUT ES Sri Sect ocak ten. ee pO: Has. SOE Wee (000) August 20 649 — 0.9 —11.6 
Non-agricultuie ics cote ed certs See eee eee ae ee etl (000) August 20 6,928 + 0.6 + 5.9 
Paid WOr kere. cance ie eee ihe t eee ae ety Ma eRe Sl (000) August 20 6,468 + 0.8 + 6.1 
NEW OTKES ON OUFSKOTINO LC eee lee a ee ene a (000) August 20 5,940 + 9.1 + 3.3 
AT WOTal CSS chan357 11 Olt ane eee ee eee (000) August 20 794 + 8.0 + 7.2 
Employed but: not at'workieee fn se (000) August 20 843 —38.1 si (Ei 
Unemployed Meer ener eet ete wee eee ee? ee. one es (000) August 20 228 — 6.6 + 8.1 
ANtlantiche erst < Seer s es We EOE Loan BOR as or OL. La) eae. vee (000) August 20 26 —10.4 == 3h) 
QED ECs 250 ae r)si ear ial ARR ehh oh oe ae RNR e eo aay ea (000) August 20 83 — 5.7 — 2.4 
ONTATIO <4 ees es en Ee Vs eee ee ee ee (000) August 20 18) — 2.6 +31.6 
Prairie: OC ee. Cre yh eee) ee Oe te ee (000) August 20 IY) —22.7 — 5.6 
Paciicue see EPR or cece hey kA A (000) August 20 Pai} — 3.6 +12.5 
Without work and seeking works eee. eee ee (000) August 20 210 — 7.1 + 7.1 
On temporary layott upto.30 days eee... ee eee ee (000) August 20 18 0.0 +20.0 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100).......ccccccccceccccescescscscssesesseeecesecescecescscesesee May 120.1 + 2.9 + 6.1 
Manufacturing employment (1961-100)... wee nee May 123.4 + 2.0 + 6.0 
SIVINEEG RAT LOIN ee ak ee ae eee ct Oe eee ae Ist 6 Mos. 86,001 — + 36.7 
Destined to theilabour force sty nee oe es en i ee were A Ist 6 Mos. 44,728 — +37.9 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Sinikes and WOcCkouts ss ete to ee ee ek ee ee ee ee ee a August 132 +22.2 +59.0 
INGLORWOTKerstihVOLVCUS aun geet © eee ee Ey ee eee ee August 216,080 +159.7 + 694.5 
Duration, nman "days ia 2 oe eee ee. eos oe ee August 968,260 +19.] +297.6 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COmp.).............c.cecsececcececeeeesescecccccce... May $95.88 0.0 + 6.1 
Avyetage hourlyscarnines (nie) mee nee. ee May sty 28} 0.0 + 5.7 
Average: hours worked per week (mie)... ee, May 40.9 — 0.3 — 0.5 
Average weekly Wares (mls: an. a ee ee May $91.36 — 0.4 + 5.4 
Consumer price index (1949 == 100) sscsac.ccoscencccecesessessycvesese.lsessecsecesecteeseeoeschesccccc.c. August 144.9 + 0.4 + 3.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 1100) Seer ee oe May 110.2 — 0.7 + 6.8 
otal Tabour income: ..:2... See eee oe ee ee $000,000. May 2,417 + 2.8 +12.6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average: 1949 = 100) nc en as a July DISSE — 9.5 + 6.0 
IMANULACCUTING on cee, cee eee ee ee ee ee July 232.4 — 9.6 + 6.0 
Durables... eee ewr ake) Be ee a ea July 236.6 —11.5 + 4.0 
Non-durables yt sate Aen 9 Fs oY Oe een July 228.8 — 7.8 + 7.8 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION} 
POCA ES secs tases datas sus dct RE cava ok aces kc July 10,056 — 43 —26.6 
Cine) CaO 3. eareeler ey cnc ha ct Se A AER) Coe, | July 12,852 +19.2 +69.9 
IC SEI COMSET CHOI ew. ee eects at crce e150 a we a Ny eo ee July 72,708 — 5.4 —15.9 


Ue eee 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. {Centres of 5,000 population 
or more. Note: Blank spaces indicate data unavailable at press time . 
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Women’s Bureau 


By the staff of Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour 


Wage Discrimination against Women in European Countries 


The Rome Treaty of 1957 which 
established the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC)—popularly known as the 
European Common Market—provided in 
Article 119 for the equalization of wages 
for men and women, and complete elim- 
ination of wage differentials in member 
countries by the end of 1964. 

As interpreted by a joint resolution of 
the six member countries—France, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands and 
Germany—the Article adopted the basic 
policy embodied in the Equal Remunera- 
tion Convention (1951) of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization: Member 
countries were to establish by law or regu- 
lation the principle of legally enforceable 
equality of remuneration of men and 
women workers, and to withold legal 
recognition of collective agreements inter- 
fering with implementation of the prin- 
ciple within a given period of time. 

Discriminatory practices that the article 
was designed to abolish include: 
—obligatory minimum wage rates for 

men only; 

—different statutory or contractual mini- 
mum wages for men and women; 

—different time or piece rates for men 
and women; 

—-separate job categories for each sex; 

—application of different criteria in deter- 
mining wages through job classification; 

—any kind of wage discrimination based 
on sex in collective agreements, wage 

Scalesmetce 

Four of the member countries were 
already signatories of the ILO Equal Re- 
muneration Convention. (Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands have not ratified.) 


First Stage 

It was agreed that the first stage was to 
be reached by June 30, 1962, at which 
time member countries were to have re- 
duced pay differentials based on sex to a 
maximum of 15 per cent. The EEC Com- 
mission, appointed to investigate progress, 
reported to the Council of Ministers that, 
although some advances had been made, 
the goal of the maximum 15-per-cent 
differential had not been achieved in all 
countries. 

A subsequent report showed that wage 
differentials between male and female 
workers performing equal work still 
existed in the six member countries as of 
December 31, 1964. Varying degrees of 
compliance with the terms of the article 
were found in the different countries, 
however. 
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France 


By the end of 1964, France had con- 
stitutional provisions giving equal rights 
to men and women, and barring discrim- 
ination because of sex. In _ addition, 
there were labour laws specifically pre- 
scribing equality of remuneration for 
men and women workers. In its practical 
application, wage equality had been 
achieved with few exceptions. 

The Commission expressed satisfaction 
with a joint statement by the French gov- 
ernment, employer and worker organiza- 
tions, but pointed out that women work- 
ers not covered by collective contracts 
still lacked protection. The Government 
indicated that legislation to remedy this 
situation was under study. On the whole, 
there was little fault to find with com- 
pliance. 


Germany 


Germany’s Constitution, and those of 
France and Italy, featured provisions 
giving equal rights to men and women, 
and barring discrimination because of 
sex. Labour laws in 1964 specifically pre- 
scribed equality of remuneration for men 
and women. 

In practical application, wage equality 
has been achieved with few exceptions. 
Collective agreements generally provided 
equal pay for equal work, but lower wages 
were still fixed for women in some eco- 
nomic sectors. Also, the practice of em- 
ploying women only in jobs classified as 
“light work” resulted in lower pay for 
women. 

The Commission was generally satisfied 
with efforts to carry out the purpose and 
intent of Article 119. 


Italy 


In Italy, as in France and Germany, 
constitutional provisions were in effect 
giving equal rights to men and women, 
and barring discrimination because of sex. 
A statute providing for equal pay in agri- 
cultural occupations was in force. In 
practical application, wage equality had 
been achieved with few exceptions, main- 
ly in areas not under collective agree- 
ments. Equality in marginal jobs not 
covered by collective agreements or jobs 
covered by long-term contracts had not 
been fully achieved. 

The Commission found little fault with 
steps taken towards compliance. 


Luxembourg 


In Luxembourg, the Commission found 
that there was a law giving equal compen- 
sation to men and women in the civil 
service, and to government employees 
and members of public institutions. There 
was also an equal national minimum 
wage for all occupations except domestic, 
agricultural, wine-growing and _ horticul- 
tural workers. 

A uniform job classification system 
and equal wage scale had been established 
in collective agreements covering 60 to 
65 per cent of the labour force. 

The Commission pointed out that the 
problem of discrimination must be solved 
for female workers not covered by col- 
lective contracts or by the minimum wage 
law, and it decided that progress in this 
area had been less than satisfactory. 


Belgium 


In Belgium, neither general equal pay 
legislation applicable to all workers, nor 
special statutes providing for equality in 
specific occupations were in effect. Equal 
pay had been achieved largely in white- 
collar jobs. An appreciable number of 
contracts covering wage-earners still pro- 
vided for wage differentials between men 
and women although differences between 
rates were narrowing. 

The Commission found progress be- 
hind schedule and less than satisfactory. 
The majority of collective agreements 
regulated only minimum wages, and did 
not provide for equality of actual pay. 


The Netherlands 


In the Netherlands, although the Com- 
mission acknowledged that considerable 
progress had been made to eliminate wage 
differentials based on sex, it censured 
Dutch employers and unions for not rais- 
ing the wages of women more rapidly in 
recent years. The Government rejected 
this censure on the ground that, in accord- 
ance with an EEC recommendation, sta- 
bility of labour costs and prices must take 
precedence over wage equalization. 

The Commission repudiated this view 
and insisted that the Government take 
steps to make equal pay enforceable in 
the courts. It also asked the Government 
to use its authority to declare void all 
collective agreement clauses contravening 
the principle of wage equality. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Achievements Among the Rehabilitated 


The year 1965-66 again saw an increase 
in the number of persons who have been 
reported by provincial rehabilitation au- 
thorities as having reached “rehabilitation 
status.” 

The reports are made only on cases for 
which full details are available, and they 
are submitted when rehabilitation services 
have terminated and a suitable period of 
follow-up has elapsed. They do not record 
large numbers of disabled individuals who 
are able, through their own efforts and the 
regular services of training and employ- 
ment placement, to take their place in the 
labour market without recourse to special 
rehabilitation services. 

Of the 2,451 persons reported in 1965- 
66, more than 69 percent were dependent 
on relatives or public assistance. The cost 
of maintenance for these individuals was 
estimated to be $1,635,851. 


Income Over $5 Million 


After rehabilitation, the estimated total 
annual income for the group was approxi- 
mately $5,600,000, exclusive of the 
contribution of 134 housewives or home- 
makers who were included. 

After rehabilitation services, 1,983 were 
regularly employed in business or indus- 
try, 54 established businesses for them- 
selves, 188 entered sheltered employment, 
25 were enabled to engage in some form 
of homebound employment, and 134 were 
able to resume their responsibilities as 
wives and homemakers. Sixty-seven of the 
severely disabled were sufficiently im- 
proved to undertake their own care. 

Before their acceptance for rehabili- 
tation service, 745 of these persons had no 
work record, 409 had previously been em- 
ployed as unskilled workers, 180 in semi- 
skilled occupations, and 209 in skilled 
work. One hundred and twenty had been 
engaged in agriculture, fishing or forestry. 
Service occupations had given employ- 
ment to 259, 306 were engaged in sales 
and clerical work, 86 worked in the pro- 
fessional or managerial field, and 106 were 
wives and individuals providing home- 
maker services. 

After provision of rehabilitation serv- 
ices, 132 became employed in the profes- 
sional or managerial field, 587 in sales and 
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clerical work, 443 in service occupations, 
59 in agriculture, fishing or forestry, 274 
in skilled work, and 486 in unskilled work. 
One hundred and thirty-four are wives 
and homemakers. The remaining 67 were 
not able to undertake employment but 
were capable of dispensing with help and 
looking after themselves. 


Educational Background 


A look at the educational qualifications 
of the group shows that 1,334 had not 
gone beyond elementary school, and 308 
had not gone beyond Grade 4. Only 63 
had continued their education beyond high 
school, but 526 had received some form of 
vocational training. Once embarked on 
their rehabilitation program, 1,010 under- 
took vocational training for a wide variety 
of occupations. 

In addition to vocational training, many 
of the disabled received medical, social 
and vocational assessment and counsel- 
ling. A variety of treatment services were 
provided to well over half the total num- 
ber rehabilitated. Three hundred and 
forty-two were fitted with prosthetic appli- 
ances and devices. 

The age distribution of these disabled 
individuals ranges from youth to old age. 
Fifty-five per cent of them are under 30 
years of age, many of them new entrants 
to the labour market. More than 25 per 
cent of those rehabilitated are 40 years of 
age or over, and 111 are 60 years of age 
or over. Women comprise slightly more 
than one-third of the total. 

These 2,451 rehabilitated persons suf- 
fered from a variety of disabling con- 
ditions. The largest group, 743, suffered 
from neuro-psychiatric disorders. This in- 
cludes 272 retardates whose earnings now 
total an estimated $380,010 a year. The 
remainder are distributed as follows: am- 
putations, 177; neuro-muscular skeletal 
impairments, 542; deaf and hearing im- 
pairments, 244; blind and visual impair- 
ments, 204; neurological impairments, 
225; tuberculosis and respiratory dis- 
orders, 109; cardio-vascular diseases, 111; 
other disabling conditions, 96. 
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By the staff of Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Individual Achievements 


A few cases selected at random from 
reports serves to illustrate the types of 
service provided and the results. 

A was 18 at the time she was referred 
to the Rehabilitation Service in her prov- 
ince. She was mentally retarded, but had 
reached a Grade V level of education. 

After a short period of work assessment 
and counselling, she was placed with a 
shoe manufacturing firm as a machine 
stapler and is now earning $2,288 a year. 

B is a 63-year-old man suffering from 
arteriosclerosis so that he is not fit for 
heavy work or anything requiring much 
standing or walking. He had previously 
worked as a carpenter but, no longer able 
to work at his trade, was dependent on his 
relatives for support. A place was found 
for him in a sheltered workshop where he 
is now able to contribute $960 a year to 
his own support. 

C suffered polio that left his left 
shoulder and upper arm almost paralyzed. 
At 25, he was unemployed and dependent 
on welfare assistance. Surgical treatment, 
physiotherapy, and the aid of a splint im- 
proved his condition. He is now employed 
as a trucker earning approximately $3,000 
a year. 

D is 38 and had worked as a labourer. 
Seven years ago, he was involved in a car 
accident and suffered a spinal cord injury 
which left him paralyzed from the waist 
down. He was provided with a wheelchair 
and given training in watchmaking. A 
lathe and a cleaning machine costing a 
total of $330 were provided so that he 
could engage in business for himself. He 
is presently earning approximately $3,000 
a year. 

The 2,451 persons reported rehabili- 
tated during 1965-66 bring the total num- 
ber of persons reported since 1957 to 
16,553. It is estimated that, without re- 
habilitation assistance, they and_ their 
12,884 dependants were costing $11,056,- 
000 annually for support. 

Now they earn approximately $32,000,- 
000 a year and have collectively earned a 
total of $144,322,550 since they became 
employed. The cost of their support for 
the same period would have been over 
$52,000,000. 
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Older Workers 


By the staff of the Section on Older Workers, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration 


New Skills Needed For the Space Age 


“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks’ is a tired old axiom applied on occa- 
sion to the human race. It’s a pat saying 
that has enabled many an employer and 
training director to sidestep logic and stick 
with tradition,” claims Norman F. Piron, 
Assistant Director of the United Associa- 
tion Training Department for Apprentices 
and Journeymen (Plumbers Union). He 
was addressing the National Conference 
on Manpower Training and the Older 
Worker which was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council on Aging and held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in January 1966. 

He went on to point out that, with the 
co-operation of management, industry and 
education, it has been shown that one does 
not have to be young to absorb new ideas, 
new techniques or new methods. Steady 
advances in technology are making new 
demands on the skills of workers both 
young and old, and these demands could 
have had drastic effects on the older crafts- 
man. If it was necessary to teach appren- 
tices the latest techniques, methods and 
processes, it was just as necessary to teach 
the journeymen who, after all, comprise 
the backbone of a contractor’s work force. 


Training Courses 


Motivated by this reasoning, the United 
Association decided 12 years ago to 
initiate training courses for its member- 
ship. Developed with the assistance of a 
university, courses were introduced to 
train the instructors who could then teach 
the membership. In 1965 there were 600 
instructor-students undergoing  instruc- 
tion. The annual training course was de- 
signed to: 

—prepare U.A. instructors to become pro- 
ficient in the techniques of instruction 
and the use of instructional material; 

—acquaint instructors with the philosophy 
and principles of education, especially 
trade, industrial and technical educa- 
tion; 

—provide learning experience in the prin- 
ciples and fundamentals of the applied- 
knowledge subjects such as_ science, 
mathematics, drawing, English and 
basic economics; 

—broaden and deepen the understanding 
of the instructor in the technical aspects 
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Advancing Technology Makes Demands 


of the crafts, and bring to the instruc- 

tion information about the latest de- 

velopments in this area. 

Although these objectives may appear 
too sophisticated for absorption and prac- 
tical application by plumbers, pipefitters 
and sprinkler fitters, it must be remem- 
bered that all groups including journey- 
men and apprentices, have been deeply 
involved from the beginning in acquiring 
the new skills needed for the space age. A 
few years ago, for example, heliarc, short 
arc, and plastic welding techniques were 
virtually unknown and many other tech- 
niques unheard of a decade ago are now 
commonplace. 

In short, new methods were requiring 
that not only apprentices learn new tech- 
niques, but also that journeymen of 20 
and 30 years experience do the same. 


For Best Results 


Mr. Piron concluded his conference 
address by saying: “Our experience with 
the veteran plumber, pipefitter and sprink- 
ler fitter has enabled us to draw some 
broad generalities about what instructional 
courses should consist of, and how they 
should be applied. The most effective re- 
sults have been obtained by: 

“Short courses. Instruction should be 
limited to two or three hours a week for 
several weeks, depending on the extent of 
the new skill being taught. 

“Practical courses. Although theory is 
becoming more and more a prime requisite 
as an integral part of the over-all skill 
employment, the course should be so 
designed as to weave the scientific fact 
into the practical application. Separating 
theory and practice will not work. The 
older worker is impatient with time spent 
on information not related directly to his 
work. 

“Competent instructors. The older 
worker has a tremendous amount of ex- 
perience and know-how gained over the 


on Apprentices and Journeymen 


years. The person chosen to instruct him 
should have this basic background also, or 
face the problem of not being taken 
seriously. The psychology of training is 
what is meant. If instructor and student 
do not talk the same language, the train- 
ing will be less effective. 

“Immediate application. What is being 
taught should have immediate and prac- 
tical application. Practice is the key to 
retention, and the immediate need to know 
is the best incentive to learn. 

“Visual aids. They should be employed 
whenever possible, coupled with demon- 
stration and practice.” 


The Veteran Worker 


The U.A. has found that the man who 
knows his job and has been doing it well 
for many years is easier to retrain for a 
refinement of his basic skill than an 
apprentice who must learn fundamentals 
first. 

There is no question but that the veteran 
older worker in our crafts has been the 
bulwark of our industrial achievements on 
land, on sea, and in space. 

Among the papers presented at the con- 
ference was one on “The Older Worker 
and Retraining —a Survey of MDTA 
Experience,” by Graeme H. McKechnie 
of the University of Wisconsin. In this 
paper he surveyed the experiences of older 
workers under the government-sponsored 
retraining programs of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and ex- 
plored the benefits of such retraining for 
these older workers. 

Mr. McKechnie found that older un- 
employed workers had not been included 
in retraining programs to the extent war- 
ranted by their situation. In the United 
States in 1964, approximately 27 per cent 
of those unemployed were aged 45 or 
over. Despite this, only about 11 per cent 


of the trainees enrolled in institutional 
Continued on page 664 
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Teamwork in Industry 


By the staff of Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour 


Quebec Company Teaching Unemployed 


How to Use Heavy Mobile Equipment 


Unemployment is usually a matter for 
provincial and federal governments to 
worry about, but not in the mining com- 
munity of Asbestos, about 80 miles east 
of Montreal. 

Though the Jeffrey Mine of Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co. Ltd. employs more 
than 1,800 people in Canada’s largest 
open-pit asbestos mine, the company has 
taken on, as a community responsibility, 
the problems of the unemployed in the 
surrounding region. 

In 1963 this company, in co-operation 
with the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments, set up experimental training 
courses at the Jeffrey Mine to teach driv- 
ing and maintenance of heavy mobile 
equipment to unemployed men from the 
Asbestos area. The company did not at- 
tempt this course to train men for their 
own work, but to give unskilled men an 
opportunity to learn a trade so that they 
could find jobs in any of the industries 
using heavy equipment. 

That 1963 experiment was the first of 
its kind in Quebec. It proved so successful 
that it was repeated earlier this year, and 
even before the trainees were graduated, 
offers of jobs were coming in from the 
construction companies, mines and public 
works where 330,000 vacancies exist for 
specialized workers across Canada. 


The 1966 Course 


For the 1966 course, there were 86 
applicants, mainly sons of company em- 
ployees. Eighteen were chosen for the 
12-week program that included 20 hours 
of academic study and 480 hours of 
practical training including driving, main- 
tenance and safe use of haulage trucks, 
bulldozers, scoopmobiles, graders and 
backhoes. Every trainee worked under 
the supervision of competent instructors, 
safety engineers, mechanics and oper- 
ators. 


It has been estimated that, if the federal 
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and provincial Governments tried to set 
up their own program for this type of 
training, it would cost $23,000. But Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville absorbed all the 
costs of instructors, machinery, equip- 
ment and maintenance so that the federal 
and provincial Governments shared a bill 
of only $740 to give 18 young men excel- 
lent job training. The program had the 
support and co-operation also of the local 
unions of the asbestos workers, affiliated 
with the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, and the trades schools. 

But such co-operation is not unusual 
at Jeffrey Mine, where the company and 
unions have been discussing matters of 
mutual concern for nearly 30 years. There 
are now two joint consultation commit- 
tees: the factory committee, formed in 
1960, and the shop committee, founded 
in 1937. 

Both R. B. Gresham, Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager, and Leo Boucher, union 
President, agree that their joint consulta- 
tion committees are of excellent value to 
both the company and its employees. 

When government and education offi- 
cials recently arrived to inspect the train- 
ing area, it was suggested that other com- 
panies, such as textile, paper and power 
plants should study ways and means to 
train youth to meet the pressing needs 
for skilled workers. 


Automation Consultation 


When automated cubing equipment 
came to General Concrete Ltd., Stoney 
Creek, Ont., it was the company labour- 
management joint consultation committee 
that eased the way for the introduction of 
improved techniques. 

One of the items manufactured in this 
plant is concrete building blocks. These 
blocks are made by machines, cured, then 
stacked into cubes for storage and ship- 
ment. Until recently, all the stacking for 
the cubes had to be done by hand. It was 
hard work, and unless the blocks were 


stacked carefully into interlocking pat- 
terns, the cubes could fall apart. 

Late in 1965 the company decided to 
install automatic cubers. These machines 
take the blocks off the conveyor, flip them 
around and stack them into perfect cubes 
according to any pre-set patterns fed into 
the controls on endless paper tapes. 

The new system required only two men 
to run the automated cubers instead of 
the six-man crews cubing by hand. 

The problem was referred to manage- 
ment and union representatives of the 
company’s joint consultation committee 
for discussion of ways of introducing the 
automated equipment. The committee 
was assured at the same time that the 
company would take on the responsibility 
of retraining displaced workers for other 
jobs in the plant. 


Wage Rates Discussed 


Management and the union (Canadian 
Bui'ding Product Workers’ Union, Local 
157) held a series of meetings to discuss 
classifications and upgradings to be in- 
corporated in the 1966 wage rates. When 
the men who had been doing the hand 
cubing discovered that they would not be 
dismissed, they entered into the retrain- 
ing with enthusiasm. Most of them wanted 
to learn to be machine operators, and 
others were interested in machine main- 
tenance. Without exception, each man 
who chose to retrain went on to a higher 
classification with more pay. 

J. E. Gammage, General Concrete’s 
Executive Assistant and Personnel Man- 
ager, commented, “I’m getting quite used 
to the good results that can be gained 
through joint consultation.” 

Don Marshall, President of the local 
union, Claims that the joint consultation 
committee, formed in 1963, has helped 
quite a bit. “Once we had confusion. Now 
the working conditions have improved 
and everyone’s attitude has improved. It 
makes a big difference,” he said. 
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Certification and Conciliation 


By the staff of Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during August. The 
Board granted five applications for certi- 
fication, rejected four such applications 
and ordered two representation votes. 
During the month the Board received 
fourteen applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of three such ap- 
plications. The Board also received one 
request for the review of an earlier deci- 
sion and denied one such request. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers on behalf of 
a unit of service and maintenance em- 
ployees at the Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg International Airports, employ- 
ed by Bristol Aviation Services, a Division 
of Bristol Aero-Industries Limited (L.G., 
UY PeolS). 

2. Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 308, on behalf of 
two units of employees of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited employed at its White- 
shell Nuclear Research Establishment, 
Pinawa, Man. The Board directed that 
one unit comprise protective services em- 
ployees and the second unit comprise cer- 
tain maintenance, health and safety em- 
povees (L.Gs Sept, p.-521)). 

3. Mayo District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers’ Union, Local 924 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada), on behalf of a 
unit of employees of New Imperial Mines 
Ltd. employed in the Whitehorse area of 
the Yukon Territory (L.G., Aug., p. 457). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of employees employed by 
Hendrie and Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 457). 

5. Syndicat général du cinéma et de la 
télévision (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
building service employees of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation employed 
Be yiontreal, Que.” (Gr Oct. p: 589). 
The Building Service Employees’ Union, 
Local 298, had intervened. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Union of Public Em- 
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ployees, applicant, Oblate Fathers’ Resi- 
dential School, Indian Reserve No. 1, 
Fort Frances, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
Aug., p. 457). The application was re- 
jected for the reason that the Board is of 
opinion that the Oblate Fathers operate 
and manage the Fort Frances Indian 
School as agent for the Minister of North- 
ern Affairs and National Resources and 
that consequently the employees employ- 
ed therein are employees of Her Majesty 
in right of Canada and therefore, in ac- 
cordance with Section 55 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
the provisions of Part I of the said Act 
do not apply. 

2. Labourers’ International Union of 
North America, Local 1113, applicant; 
and Henderson Lumber Company 
Limited, Mulgrave, N.S., respondent 
(L.Ge Sept... pp. 521). “fhe? Board? of 
Trade, Mulgrave, N.S., the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, and the Town of Mul- 
grave, N.S., had intervened. The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant has not satisfied the Board that 
the unit proposed is appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining. 

3. Labourers’ International Union of 
North America, Local 1113, applicant; 
and Rudolf van der Walde (Canada) Ltd., 
Mulgrave, N.S., respondent (L.G., Sept., 
p. 521). The Board of Trade, Mulgrave, 
N.S., the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, 
and the Town of Mulgrave, N.S., had 
intervened. The application was rejected 
for the reason that the applicant has not 
satisfied the Board that the unit proposed 
is appropriate for collective bargaining. 

4. Labourers’ International Union of 
North America, Local 1113, applicant; 
and Williams & Simpson, Mulgrave, N.S., 
fesponcent (le.G-, (sept... Pp. o2k). Fhe 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


Board of Trade, Mulgrave, N.S., the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, and the Town 
of Mulgrave, N.S., had intervened. The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that the applicant has not satisfied the 
Board that the unit proposed is appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Lakehead Harbour Police Associa- 
tion, applicant, Lakehead Harbour Com- 
mission, Port Arthur, Ont., respondent, 
and Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 457). 
The Board directed that the names of the 
applicant and the intervener appear on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
Sunwapta Broadcasting Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., respondent, and CFRN Radio 
and Television Employees’ Association, 
intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 457). The 
Board directed that the names of the 
applicant and the intervener appear on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Syndicat National des Employés du 
Canadian National (CSN) on behalf of 
a unit of employees at the Pointe St. 
Charles Shops of the Canadian National 
Railway Company, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Navigation Voya- 
geur Inc., Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by St. Maurice 
Dredging (1966) Ltd., Notre-Dame de 
Pierreville, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Dawson Construction 
(Northern) Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

5. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on 
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behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Alaska Cruise Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
in its Canadian National Barge & Ferry 
Service, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard the S.S. Prince George by 
the Canadian National Steamship Co. 


Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: J. D. Meredith). 

9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Vancouver, B.C. in its B.C. 
Lakes and River Services—Okanagan 
Lake (Investigating Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 

10. United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America (UE) on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Western 
Cablevision Limited, New Westminister, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 

11. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers on behalf of a unit of locomotive 
helpers and hostlers employed by the Na- 
tional Harbours Board in its Montreal 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Industrial Relations Branch. 
The branch also acts as the administrative 
arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
in matters under the Act involving the 
board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime 
Regulations by the Minister of Labour and 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board are 
continued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, and In- 
dustrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board jis 
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established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into collec- 
tive agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five of- 
ficers in Montreal are assigned to the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Re- 
lations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Railway Traffic Dept. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: R. L. Fournier). 

12. A. A. Murphy & Sons Ltd. Em- 
ployees’ Association on behalf of a unit 
of employees of A. A. Murphy & Sons 
Limited, Saskatoon, Sask. employed in 
stations CFQC-TV and CFQC radio (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

13. Canadian Transportation Workers’ 
Union No. 196, N.C.C.L., on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Finch & Sons Trans- 
port Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

14. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
employees of Young Life of Canada, 
Vancouver, B.C., employed aboard the 
company’s vessel M.V. Malibu Princess 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Syndicat général du cinéma et de la 
télévision (CSN), applicant, and Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., May, p. 237). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers, applicant, 
and TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 521). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Sam Vezina Regd. 
“Boatman”, Sillery, Que., respondent 
(InG.y Octespsss9) 


Requests for Review under Section 61(2) 


1. The Board denied a request by the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers for a review of 
the Board’s decision in its certification 
order on December 10, 1959, which certi- 
fied the International Association of 
Machinists as the bargaining agent for a 
unit of traffic, maintenance and operations 
employees of Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, 
Que. (L.G., 1960, p. 168). The Board 
denied the request as it considered that 
employees classified by the company as 
base managers are not appropriate for 
inclusion in the bargaining unit in the 
light of evidence with respect to their 
confidential and management functions. 

2. The Board received a request from 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879; and 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, for review of the 
Board’s decision of June 2, 1966, reject- 
ing an application for certification made 
by the said Teamsters’ Locals in respect 
of a unit of employees of Overnite Express 
Limited, Hull, Que., and in which the 
Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union 
192, N.C.C.L., had intervened (L.G., 
Aug., p. 456). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Dunlop Transport Limited, Petrolia, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. Alaska Cruise Lines, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. and Local 425 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Dominion Auto Carriers, Ltd., Van- 
couver Terminal, B.C., and Local 351 of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

4. Consolidated Aviation Fueling and 
Services Limited, Montreal, and Lodge 
869 of the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Monarch Transport Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Retail Clerks’ International 
Association, Local 401 (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: J. D. Meredith). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) 
Ltd., Gander, Nfld., and International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 1763 (Conciliation Of- 
meer: W. J. .Gillies), (L.G., Oct., p..591)., 

2. Air Canada, and Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
feb Poirier). ( L.Cr.. Sept. D., 222). 

3. Norton Motor Lines Ltd., Stoney 
Creek, Ont., and Local 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: Sydney 
Emmerson) (L.G., May, p. 238). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Transcanada Communications Limit- 
ed (Station CKCK-TV) Regina, Sask., 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Sept., 
Den) 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver Airport, B.C., and Canadian 
Air Line Pilots’ Association (L.G., Sept., 
ay 22). 
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3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and The Canadian Wire Service Guild, 
Local 213 of the American Newspaper 
Goilds(:.G., Sept.,;pso22); 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in June to deal 
with a dispute between The Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, Directory 
Sales Department, Eastern Region, Mont- 
real, and Local 57 of the Office and Pro- 
fessional Employees’ International Union 
(Bel Unit) CLG Sept, (p2323) «was 
fully constituted in August with the ap- 
pointment of G. D. Laviolette of Mont- 
real, as Chairman. Mr. Laviolette was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Jean Massi- 
cotte, Q.C. and James Wolfgang, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in July to deal with 
a dispute between United Press Interna- 
tional of Canada, Ltd., and The Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, Local 213 of the 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Oct., 
p. 591) was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of R. G. Geddes 
of Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Geddes 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, H. McD. Sparks of 
Montreal and Christopher Crombie of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in August to deal 
with a dispute between Transcanada 
Communications Limited (Station 
CKCK-TV) Regina, Sask., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (see above) was fully con- 
stituted in August with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge J. J. Flynn of Moose 
Jaw, as Chairman. Judge Flynn was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, D. K. MacPherson and 
J. D. Kimmerly, both of Regina, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 


tion of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in August to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver Airport, 
B.C., and Canadian Air Lines Pilots’ As- 
sociation (see above) was fully consti- 
tuted in August with the appointment of 
Dr. Noel A. Hall of Vancouver, as Chair- 
man. Dr. Hall was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, J. G. Alley of Vancouver 
and R. W. McRae of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Lodge 2223 of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers. (L:G., Oct.,"p: 591): 

2. British Overseas Corporation, Mont- 
real, and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW) 
(L.G., Aug., p. 458). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(LiGeseptsepas24): 

4. Canadian National Railways, and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Septyepi.o2o)e 

5. Canadian National Railways; North- 
ern Alberta Railways Company; Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company; The Shaw- 
inigan Falls Terminal Railway Co., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (L.G., June, 
p. 309). 

6. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Aug., p. 458). 

7. Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Locals 91, 938 and 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Aug., p. 458). 


Settlements After Board Procedure 


1. TransAir Limited, St James, Man., 
Continued on page 662 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench upholds constitutional validity 
of the Maritime Transportation Unions Trustees Act 


British Columbia Supreme Court (in chambers) rules that in 


certiorari proceedings introduction of new evidence is not permitted 


On July 5, 1966 the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side) dismissed 
an appeal from a judgment of the Superior 
Court, District of Montreal, dated May 
13, 1964 (L.G., Nov. 1964, p. 998) and 
upheld the Superior Court’s decision re- 
fusing a petition for injunction against the 
Board of Trustees of the Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions, and declaring the Mari- 
time Transportation Unions Trustees Act 
intra vires the Parliament of Canada. 


Summary of Facts 


On October 18, 1963, the Parliament 
of Canada enacted the Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions Trustees Act (some- 
times referred to as the “Trustees Act”) 
by which the management and control of 
a number of maritime transportation 
unions, including the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada, were vested in 
a Board of Trustees to be appointed under 
that Act. This Act came into force upon 
Proclamation of the Governor-General in 
Council on October 23, 1963, and on the 
same day, the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil named Mr. Justice Victor L. Dryer, 
Judge René Lippé and Mr. Charles H. 
Millard as trustees. 

D. R. Swait, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Seafarers’ Internation! Union of Canada, 
petitioned the Superior Court to enjoin 
and prohibit the trustees from doing any- 
thing under the said Act that would inter- 
fere with the Seafarers’ Union, its officers 
and employees, in the execution of their 
duties of office. He petitioned also that 
the trustees Act be declared unconstitu- 
tional and ultra vires the Parliament of 
Canada. In dismissing the petition, Mr. 
Justice Ouimet of the Superior Court, 
came to the following conclusions (among 
others) : 

Considering that the Norris Report 
shows that there existed, at the time of 
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the passing of the Act, an unquestion- 
able emergency situation affecting the 
shipping industry in Canada, with a 
consequent threat to the economy and 
the international relations of the Coun- 
try and to peace, order and good 
government all across the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and throughout relevant Cana- 
dian Ports; 

considering that the Act 12 Elizabeth 
II, chapter 17, [Trustees Act], assented 
to on October 18th, 1963, and put into 
effect on the 23rd October, 1963, by 
proclamation of the Governor in Coun- 
cil, is intra vires the powers of the 
Canadian (or so-called Dominion) Par- 
liament, and does not infringe the pro- 
visions of the Act for the Recognition 
and Protection of Human Rights and 
fundamental freedoms, 8-9 Elizabeth 
II, chapter 44, nor of any international 
instrument adhered to in pursuance of 
the principles therein recited; 

considering that the Petitioner’s Peti- 
tion is ill-founded and should be dis- 
missed. 
The judgment of the Superior Court 

was appealed by D. R. Swait. 


Grounds of Appeal 


Appellant’s grounds of appeal were set 

out as follows: 

1. The pith and substance of the Trus- 
tees Act is ultra vires the Parliament 
of Canada because the subject matter 
is one of property and civil rights 
which falls exclusively under Provin- 
cial jurisdiction. 

2. Even if the subject matter falls under 
federal jurisdiction, the Trustees Act 
contravenes and infringes the Cana- 





By the staff of Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour 


dian Bill of Rights and is, therefore, 
inoperable. 

3. In any event, freedom of association 
and assembly is an entrenched right 
which can be abrogated by neither 
the Parliament of Canada nor the 
legislations of the Provinces. 

4. The Trustees Act contravenes inter- 
national obligations assumed by 
Canada and, therefore, no effect can 
be given to it. 


Trustees Act intra vires 


The Court of Queen’s Bench dismissed 
the appeal for the following reasons: 

Mr. Justice Owen held that the Act is 
intra vires the Parliament of Canada, as 
falling within the head Navigation and 
Shipping, Section 91, subsection 10 of the 
BNA Act. Having decided so, Mr. Justice 
Owen held further that it was not neces- 
sary for him to consider whether the Act 
could also be justified under the head of 
Peace, Order and Good Government, nor 
to consider the extent to which the Norris 
Report was admissible as evidence in this 
connection. 

Mr. Justice Hyde noted that the union 
had negotiated several contracts with em- 
ployers within the Province of Quebec 
and, taken by themselves, it might be 
argued that the rights of the parties there- 
to fell under provincial jurisdiction as 
property and civil rights (s. 92 (13) of the 
BNA Act). On the other hand, the federal 
Parliament has exclusive jurisdiction over 
“Navigation and Shipping” (S. 91 (10) 
of the BNA Act). 

In Mr. Justice Hyde’s view, there is no 
doubt that the Trustees Act has to do with 
navigation and shipping and, as in the 
“Stevedores” case*, it seems clear that 
*In Re Validity and Applicability of the Industria 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (1955) 
S.C.R. 529 (L.G. 1955, p. 952). 
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the labour organization which negotiates 
on behalf of navigation and shipping em- 
ployees is essentially connected with that 
particular field. As Mr. Justice Taschereau 
said, on page 541 in “Stevedores” case, 


Generally, I think that the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act may be justified by head 10 of s. 
91 of the British North America Act, 
which gives to the Parliament of Canada 
exclusive jurisdiction on Navigation and 
Shipping. 

Regulation of employment of steve- 
dores is, I believe, an essential part of 
navigation and shipping, and is essen- 
tially connected with the carrying on 
of the transportation by ship. Even if 
incidentally the law may affect provin- 
cial rights, it is nevertheless valid if it 
is, as I think, in relation to a subject 
within the federal legislative power 
under s. 91° 


Regarding the argument as to the ad- 
missibility of the report of the Industrial 
Inquiry Commission on the Disruption of 
Shipping, commonly known as the Norris 
Report, which is referred to in the pre- 
amb!le of the Trustees Act, Mr. Justice 
Hyde held that, having decided the statute 
in question comes under Navigation and 
Shipping, it was not necessary to consider 
the matter of peace, order and good gov- 
ernment. However, he observed that the 
terms of paragraph 1 of Section 7 of the 
Trustees Act— 


The management and control of the 
maritime transportation unions is here- 
by vested in the Trustees who shall, in 
accordance with this Act, manage and 
control each of the maritime unions 
and do all things necessary or advisable 
for the return of the management and 
control of each of the maritime unions 
to duly elected and responsible officers 
of such unions at the earliest date con- 
sistent with the national and public in- 
terests of Canada. 

—made it almost essential that reference 
to the preamb!e of the Norris Report be 
made in the Act. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret held that the Trus- 
tees Act deals with a matter reserved to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal 
Parliament under the provisions of section 
91 (10)—Navigation and Shipping—of 
the BNA Act, and also under the general 
clause to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of Canada. 


Regarding the latter powers, Mr. Jus- 
tice Rinfret stated that there was no need 
to make reference to the Norris Report; 
it was sufficient to state, in the preamble 
of the Act, the reason for which Parlia- 
ment considered it necessary to enact the 
statute in question. This was done by the 
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following statement contained in the pre- 
amble of the Act: 

Whereas . . . it was indicated that 
within the shipping industry in Canada 
an emergency situation has developed 
that endangers navigation and shipping 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway, with a 
consequent threat to the economy of 
Canada, the international relations of 
Canada, and peace, order and good 
government... 

Mr. Justice Brossard held that the 
Trustees Act and the Norris Report, which 
the federal Parliament adopted, and on 
which Parliament based its affirmation of 
the existence of the state of emergency, 
established, prima facie, the existence of 
a state of emergency “going beyond local 
or provincial concern or interests” which 
should “from its inherent nature be the 
concern of the Dominion as a whole” 
(A.G. for Ontario and Canada Temper- 
ance Federation, 1946 A.C. 193, at page 
205, Lord Haldane). 

Further, Mr. Justice Brossard added 
that in the absence of any proof to the 
contrary, of the statute attacked by the 
appellant is within the emergency powers 
of the federal government for the protec- 
tion of peace, order, and good government 
of Canada pursuant to the above quoted 
decision and that of Fort Frances Pulp 
and Power Company Limited & Manitoba 
Free Press Company Limited et al. (1923 
A,C..695)i. 


Trustees Act and Bill of Rights 


The Court rejected the submission that 
the Trustees Act violated the Canadian 
Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Justice Owen saw no conflict be- 
tween the provisions of the Trustees Act 
and any of the rights or freedoms enumer- 
ated in the Canadian Bill of Rights. Also 
he was of the opinion that the Trustees 
Act does not infringe upon, nor abrogate 
in any way, the freedom of association of 
the appellant. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Jus- 
tice Hyde noted the appellant argued that 
the Trustees Act abrogates, abridges or 
infringes the freedom of assembly and 
association protected by Section I, para- 
graph (e) of that Act, in that freedom of 
assembly and association is meaningless 
if the members of the union are deprived 
of control over their affairs. Mr. Justice 
Hyde held that by the terms of Section 7 
of the Trustees Act, and in particular, 
paragraph I thereof, Parliament has 
sought to manage the Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions in the best interests of 
its members, consistent only “with the 
natural and public interests of Canada.” 
Consequently, there was abrogation, 
abridgement or infringement of the rights 
of the members of the union. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Brossard, 
far from violating the provisions of the 
Canadian Bill of Rights, or the principles 
of international law in the field of free- 
dom of association, the Trustees Act was 
precisely enacted for the protection of 
democratic liberties that the Canadian Bill 
of Rights and the international law aim 
to uphold. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret was in agreement 
with Mr. Justice Hyde and Mr. Justice 
Brossard that the Trustees Act does not 
encroach on the provisions of the Cana- 
dian Bill of Rights. 


International Obligations 


The Court rejected the contention that 
the Trustees Act violates international 
obligations assumed by Canada. 

Mr. Justice Owen held that the appel- 
lant’s contention—to the effect that, when 
there is a conflict between national law 
and a rule of international law, or between 
national law and an international obliga- 
tion, the latter prevail—was unfounded in 
the case at bar. 

Mr. Justice Hyde stated that, whatever 
may have been the case before the statute 
of Westminster (1931), the laws of 
Canada are supreme within the frame- 
work of the British North America Act; 
and that, if Parliament has clearly legis- 
lated on some matter within its jurisdic- 
tion, the validity of that legislation cannot 
be affected by external treaties. 

In the view of Mr. Justice Brossard, the 
national sovereignty could not be sub- 
jected to a supra-national or international 
sovereignty except to the extent of con- 
sent given by the state when exercising its 
Own sovereignty. 


Appeal Dismissed 


The Court of Queen’s Bench dismissed 
the appeal and upheld the constitutional 
validity of the Trustees Act. 

Donald Ray Swait v. Board of Trustees 
of the Maritime Transportation Unions, 
et al. Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench 
(Appeal Side), July 5, 1966 (unreported). 


British Columbia Supreme Court 


On April 22, 1966, Mr. Justice Gregory 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled (in chambers) that, on application 
for certiorari to quash an order of the 
labour relations board, an applicant will 
not normally be permitted to introduce 
new material which was not before the 
lower tribunal, particularly if he elected 
not to use the material, although he was 
in possession of it when the lower tribunal 
conducted its hearing. 


Summary of Facts 


Canadian Coachways Limited applied 
for a writ of certiorari to quash an order 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
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dated January 17, 1966, certifying Amal- 
gamated Transit Union, Division 1374, as 
the bargaining agent for a unit of the com- 
pany’s employees comprising certain em- 
ployees in the company’s Canadian 
Coachways and Rupert Bus Lines Divi- 
sions in Alberta and British Columbia, and 
in the Yukon and North West Territories 
on the ground that the Board acted with- 
out jurisdiction, in that its order certified 
employees not employed upon, or in con- 
nection with the operation of any work, 
undertaking or business within the legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada. 


New Evidence 


It was conceded before the Court that 
the Board had jurisdiction to embark on 
its inquiry, that there was no irregularity 
in the conduct of its investigation or hear- 
ing, that there was no fraud, bias or denial 
of natural justice, and that the Board’s 
order was regular on its face. 

In order to show, however, that the 
Board exceeded its jurisdiction in certify- 
ing the union, and to justify the com- 
pany’s limited participation in the pro- 
ceedings before the Board, and its ultimate 
complete withdrawal (by letter of Decem- 
ber 1, 1965) from intervention in the 
union’s application for certification, the 
company had filed, and asked the Court 
to consider the affidavit of its sales and 
public relations manager, C. A. Sprott, 
sworn February 3, 1966. 

Much of the material contained in the 
affidavit was not submitted to the Board, 
although it was well known to the com- 
pany during the entire time the Board was 
making its investigation, conducting its 
hearing and reaching its decision. 

Apparently the company alleged that 
if this new material were considered along 
with that which actually was before the 
Board, it would be found that the Board 
did act in excess of its jurisdiction, in that 
employees engaged in part at least of the 
company’s operations which were within 
the scope of the Board’s order were en- 
gaged in local or intra-provincial, as op- 
posed to inter-provincial undertakings. 


Objection to Certiorari Overruled 


The issue before the Court was to de- 
cide two preliminary objections to the ap- 
plication to quash the order of the Board. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board 
submitted that the company, by reason of 
its conduct, had no status to bring a motion 
to quash the Board’s order. Mr. Justice 
Gregory rejected this contention on the 
ground that he could think of no conduct 
as reprehensible as to deprive a party of 
the right to come before a superior court 
and ask for relief from the effect of an 
order affecting such party, and made by 
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an inferior tribunal whose jurisdiction to 
make the order was challenged. 


New evidence not admissible 


The second objection made by both the 
Board and the union was to the use of 
Mr. Sprott’s affidavit. The Board’s posi- 
tion was that the Court should make no 
use whatever of the affidavit. The union’s 
position was that the Court should make 
no use of it in so far as it put before the 
Court matters which the company elected 
not to put before the Board; but that in 
so far as the affidavit set out matters which 
were before the Board, the Court could 
use it to supplement material returned by 
the Board to show what was before it. 

In so far as the affidavit dealt with mat- 
ters which were before the Board, Mr. 
Justice Gregory saw no objection to its 
use. Accordingly he ruled admissible, and 
to be considered by the Court on the 
motion for a writ of certiorari, parts of the 
affidavit, including the exhibits that related 
to matters which were before the Board. 

Regarding the admissibility of the new 
material set out in the affidavit, the Board’s 
and the union’s objection to the introduc- 
tion of new material was that the task 
before the Court was to review the Board’s 
finding, not try the issues de novo, and 
that the company, having with full knowl- 
edge of the Board’s proceedings elected to 
take no part in them, could not in cer- 
tiorari proceedings introduce in evidence 
matters of which it was aware while the 
proceedings were going before the Board. 

The company argued that it was entitled 
to assume, until the Board’s order was 
made indicating otherwise, that the Board 
would not act outside its jurisdiction. The 
company added that the lack of jurisdic- 
tion to make the order was so much to be 
condemned that the company was not dis- 
entitled to bring forward the new material 
even though, with knowledge of what was 
going to occur, it went so far as to allow 
the Board to consider an earlier repre- 
sentation, made by the company to the 
Labour Relations Board of British Colum- 
bia, that the matter before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board was within its sole 
jurisdiction. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Gregory, 
it would be a monstrous thing if the com- 
pany were allowed to submit to the Court 
material it elected not to bring before the 
Board, even though the matter was so 
fundamental as one going to the Board’s 
jurisdiction to make its order. 

Further, Mr. Justice Gregory added, the 
company may have been in error in assert- 
ing before the (B.C.) Labour Relations 
Board that the matter was within federal 
jurisdiction; it may even have been ex- 
cused for its error on the ground that its 
assertion was made without legal advice. 


But the fact remains that, when it elected 
to allow its prior assertion to go before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board without 
a word to indicate that it had changed its 
position and elected to withdraw from par- 
ticipation in the proceedings before that 
Board, it was acting with legal advice. It 
was a decision of tactics that failed, and 
the company must abide the consequences. 

Mr. Justice Gregory ruled to reject and 
not consider the new material on the 
ground that, even if he could admit it 
(which he doubted), the company’s con- 
duct had been such as to disentitle it to the 
favourable exercise of judge’s discretion. 

Canadian Coachways Limited v. Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board, Attorney- 
General for Canada, Attorney-General for 
British Columbia and Amalgamated Tran- 
sit Union, Division 1374, (1966) 56 
W.W.R:, Part 9; p: 324° 
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and Lodge 2223 of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (see p. 659). 

2. British Overseas Corporation, Mont- 
real, and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW) 
(see p. 659). 

3. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(see p. 659). 

4. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Humberstone, Ont., and United Packing- 
house, Food and Allied Workers, District 
8 *CinGOctepeoo ny. 


Strike Action After Board Procedure 


1. Major Canadian Railways and the 
55,000 non-operating employee union 
group (L.G., Oct.; p. 591). 

2. Major Canadian Railways and the 
28,000 shopcraft employee union group 
(lzGe Octsip: 591): 

3. Canadian National Railways; North- 
ern Alberta Railways Company; Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company; The Shaw- 
inigan Falls Terminal Railway Co., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (see p. 659). 

4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(see p. 659). 

5. Canadian National Railways, and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (see 
p. 659). 

6. Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Locals 91, 938 and 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (see p. 659). 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec raises minimum rates for employees of municipal and school corporations 


Alberta issues apprenticeship regulations for the roofer, painter and decorator trades 


In Quebec, a new minimum wage order 
for employees of municipal and school 
corporations set a general minimum of $1 
an hour. 

In Alberta, apprenticeship rules were 
issued for the trades of roofer and painter 
and decorator. The general holiday order 
was amended. 

In Ontario, the regulations under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act governing the plumbing trade 
were amended. 


ALBERTA 
Alberta Labour Act 


The general holiday order requiring em- 
ployers in Alberta to give employees five 
paid holidays a year was amended by Alta. 
Reg. 217/66 gazetted July 15. 

One amendment exempted the follow- 
ing classes of salesmen from the holiday 
provisions: automobile, truck and bus; 
mobile home; farm machinery; and heavy- 
duty construction and road construction 
equipment. 

Another new provision is designed to 
discourage employers from requiring em- 
ployees to make up the time not worked 
on a general holiday. If an employee is not 
required to work on a general holiday, he 
must not be asked to work on another day 
of that week which would ordinarily be a 
day of rest unless he is paid his normal 
wages for such work in addition to all 
other wages due him. 

This section dealing with pay for work 
on a general holiday was clarified. It pro- 
vides that, if an employee is required to 
work on a general holiday, he must re- 
ceive his regular pay for the day and, in 
addition, wages at his normal rate for all 
time worked, or he must be given a holiday 
with pay at some other time, not later than 
his next annual vacation or on termination 
of employment, whichever occurs first. 


Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board issued its first regulations for 
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the trade of roofer, which was declared an 
apprenticeable trade in September 1965. 
New apprenticeship rules were also issued 
for the trade of painter and decorator, re- 
placing regulations made in 1959 for 
paper-hangers, painters and decorators. 

The minimum age for apprentices in 
the two trades is 16 years. No upper age 
limit is set for apprentice roofers. In the 
painting and decorating trade, apprentices 
must be not more than 21 years of age; 
but, if recommended by the local advisory 
committee, older applicants may be ac- 
cepted. 

The minimum education requirement in 
both trades is Grade 9 or its equivalent. As 
in other trades, persons with less education 
may be accepted if they are recommended 
by a local advisory committee and pass the 
prescribed examinations. 


In the roofing trade, the term of appren- 
ticeship consists of three periods of 12 
months each, with a minimum of 1,600 
hours of employment in each period, in- 
cluding time spent attending prescribed 
technical courses. In the painting and 
decorating trade, the term of apprentice- 
ship now consists of four periods of 12 
months each, with at least 1,800 hours in 
each period. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to one in the roofing trade. In the 
painting and decorating trade, it now is 
one to three instead of one to four. 


Apprentice roofers must be paid at least 
65 per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate during the first period, 75 per cent the 
second and 90 per cent the third. The 
minimum starting rate for apprentices in 
the painting and decorating trade is now 
55 per cent of the journeyman’s rate, in- 
creasing to 65 per cent in the second 
period, 75 per cent in the third, and 90 
per cent in the fourth. An apprentice in 
either trade must not, however, receive 
less than the wage set in any applicable 
minimum wage order. 


The new regulations were gazetted as 


Alta. Reg. 257/66 and 258/66 on August 
13; 


Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
provides that persons who are wards of 
the Crown or who have received training 
in a designated trade while an inmate in a 
correctional institution are no longer re- 
quired to pay any fees when applying for 
a certificate of proficiency. 

The new regulation was gazetted as 
Alta. Reg. 231/66 on July 30. 


ONTARIO 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1964 


Regulations for the plumbing trade have 
been amended with respect to coverage 
and ratio of apprentices to journeymen. 

The definition of plumber has been 
amended to exclude employees who do re- 
pair and maintenance work in an operating 
industrial plant, and persons engaged in 
the laying of metallic or non-metallic pipe 
into trenches to form sanitary or storm 
sewers, drains or water mains. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is now one to three instead of one to five. 

The new provisions were gazetted on 
August 6 as 0. Reg. 224/66. 


QUEBEC 
Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion has revised its minimum wage order 
for municipal and school corporations, in- 
creasing the general minimum from 90 
cents to $1 an hour. This rate applies to all 
employees except those for whom special 
rates have been set. The new order (No. 
11, 1966) governs all employees of muni- 
cipal and school corporations to whom the 
Minimum Wage Act applies. It was gazet- 
ted on July 30, went into effect on the date 
of publication, and is to remain in force 
until July 1, 1967. 
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The order has again fixed special mini- 
mums for certain other categories of em- 
ployees such as watchmen, secretaries and 
teachers. A new feature is that a special 
rate, $1.50 an hour, has been set for fore- 
men and qualified tradesmen. 

A minimum rate of 80 cents an hour is 
set for students and messengers under 18 
years of age. Under the previous order, the 
minimum rate for students and messengers 
was 70 cents, but it was not restricted to 
employees under 18. 

Watchmen who are provided with free 
lodgings must be paid at least $40 a week. 

A minimum monthly wage of $400 is 
now set for full-time secretaries employed 
by municipal or school corporations. 

Instead of a single monthly minimum 
wage of $100 for secretaries of county 
municipalities, the new order fixes rates 
for these employees according to the num- 
ber of municipalities in a county. Mini- 
mums range from $50 a month to $110 
a month. 

Rates for secretaries of municipal and 
school corporations whose hours of work 
are unverifiable are again based on the 
number of property owners. They now 
range from $65 a month for a corporation 
with fewer than 100 property owners to 
$310 a month for a corporation with 800 
or more. 

Minimum rates for attendance officers 
are, as before, based on the number of 
children attending school in the district. 
The minimum payable in a district with 
100 pupils or less remains at $10 a month, 
increasing by $5 a month for each addi- 
tional 100 pupils up to a yearly wage of 
$2,500 (previously $2,000). 

The minimum rate for teachers has been 
raised from $150 to $200 a month. As pre- 
viously, teachers must be paid at least $5 a 
month for any maintenance work they 
agree to do. If they are provided with 
lodgings, a school board is forbidden to 
charge them for rent, lighting, heating or 
cleaning equipment. If, however, they are 
covered by a collective agreement, a 
school board may rent lodgings to them, 
provided that this is not a condition of em- 
ployment, and a lease is signed. 


Hours and Overtime 


Most of the rates referred to above are 
based on a regular work week of 48 hours, 
and time and one half the minimum must 
be paid for any additional hours worked in 
a week. Exceptions are: watchmen, se- 
curity guards, teachers, attendance offi- 
cers, secretary-treasurers, and employees 
whose hours of work are unverifiable. 
Such employees are not entitled to over- 
time. 

The order continues to provide that the 
time during which an employee is required 
to be at the employer’s disposal is to be 
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considered working time, and must be 
paid for accordingly. The three-hour call- 
in requirement, previously applicable to 
all employees except secretaries whose 
hours were not verifiable, attendance offi- 
cers and cleaning and heating employees 
of municipal or school corporations has 
been dropped. 


General Provisions 


Changes were made in the provisions 
regarding records and statements. It is 
mandatory for employers to keep hours 
records showing the particulars specified, 
and to give employees an earnings state- 
ment every pay day. 

Particulars regarding hours and over- 
time need not be shown on the pay state- 
ment or on the employer’s records in the 
case of watchmen and other employees 
exempted from the overtime requirement. 
A similar exception is made for employees 
hired by the week, fortnight, month or 
year who receive the equivalent of $60 
a week. 

The order makes it compulsory for mu- 
nicipal and school corporations to pay 
their employees by cash or by cheque at 
regular intervals not exceeding 16 days. 
No other method of payment may be 
adopted unless authorized by the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. 


Winter Works Projects 


The section fixing special hours, wage 
and vacation provisions for employees 
working on winter works projects has 
been dropped. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The trade of glassworker was brought 
under the Saskatchewan Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act by a 
proclamation gazetted August 5. 

Regulations published on July 29 (Sask. 
Reg. 195/66) provide that a glassworker 
must have worked at least 8,000 hours at 
the trade (including time credits for ap- 
propriate trade training) before he may 
obtain a certificate of journeyman’s status 
in the glassworker trade. 


New Skills Needed 
Continued from page 655 


programs, were older workers, although 
they comprised 8 per cent of those in the 
training-on-the-job program, and only 2.5 
per cent of those on experimental and 
demonstration projects. 


More Studies Needed 


He reported that older trainees do reap 
benefits in the form of employment and 


earnings, but that there was also a need 
for more studies of the benefits and costs 
of retraining older workers. 

Researchers need both increased cost 
data and a large number of older trainees 
in order to present unemployed older 
workers with concrete evidence of the 
effectiveness of retraining. 

Screening procedures for institutional 
programs must be amended so that not 
just the “cream of the unemployed” are 
retrained, said Mr. McKechnie. He added 
that training-on-the-job programs should 
be made more available to older workers. 
Unfortunately, selection procedures re- 
flect employer attitudes in hiring at any 
given time. To overcome the problem, any 
program to retrain and hire older workers 
would have to receive community support 
and active job development—a costly and 
time-consuming job, albeit vitally neces- 
sary. 

Concluded Mr. McKechnie: “The older 
worker will benefit from retraining. Re- 
training is a sound investment for all 
parties concerned. Thus the programs to 
retrain the unemployed must be expanded 
to include more older workers”. 


Commission to probe 
Ontario labour law 


The appointment of a royal commission 
to investigate Ontario labour law, includ- 
ing the use of court injunctions in labour 
disputes, was announced August 19, by 
Ontario Premier John Robarts. 

Ivan C. Rand, retired justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, a recognized 
authority on labour legislation, will make 
up the one-man commission. Mr. Justice 
Rand was the originator of the Rand 
Formula (L.G. 1946, p. 123). 

The commission will investigate the use 
of strikes, cessations of work, lockouts, 
picketing, demonstrations and boycotts, 
lawful or unlawful, in labour disputes. It 
will make it possible for the Government 
to review present procedures dealing with 
unresolved labour disputes after the usual 
processes of negotiation, conciliation and 
arbitration have failed. 

According to Mr. Robarts, “A complete 
examination will be made of the use of the 
injunction in labour disputes and of the 
various legal procedures employed in ob- 
taining injunctions from the courts.” 

Mr. Justice Rand’s terms of reference, 
as set by the Government, will be to in- 
quire into the means of enforcement of the 
rights, duties, obligations and liabilities of 
management and trade unions in relation 
to each other and to the public. 
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Manpower Division 


July Placements Down 4.1 Per Cent 
From Total in July 1965 


Placements during July by local Man- 
power Centres of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration totalled 106,800, 
down 4.1 per cent from July 1965. 

The regional and national distribution 
of July placements and the percentage 
changes from July 1965 were: 


Atlantic 6,900). —-14.7 
Quebec 19,000 —14.2 
Ontario 34,000 — 6.4 
Prairie 22,000 — 5.9 
Pacific 25,000 +16.0 

CANADA 106,800* — 4.1 


A sharp increase in the hiring of casual 


agricultural workers accounted for most 
of the increase in the Pacific region. In the 
other four regions, placements were lower 
in most of the larger industry groups. 

Regular placements (jobs expected to 
last more than 6 days), which totalled 
63,300, were 12.6 per cent below the 
figure for July 1965. The ratio of such 
placements to total placements dropped 
from 65.1 per cent to 59.3 per cent. 

The cumulative total of all placements 
during the first seven months of 1966 
was 2.3 per cent below the same period 
in 1965. 

The regional distribution of cumula- 
tive totals and percentage changes from 
1965 were: 


Atlantic 45,700 — 7.2 
Quebec 156,700 —12.9 
Ontario 222,700 — 2.9 
Prairie 131,800 + 3.2 
Pacific 101,200 +415.8 

CANADA 658,100 — 2.3 


Placements of male workers decreased 
by 6.6 per cent from the total in July 
1965. 

The regional and national distribution 
of monthly and cumulative male place- 


*Discrepancy due to rounding. 


By the Manpower Division, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 
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ments, and percentage changes from 
1965 were: 

July 1966 Jan.-July 1966 
Atlantic 4,000 —25.4 31,000 — 6.1 
Quebec 13,600 —15.9 112,000 —14.2 
Ontario 21,400 — 5.5 146,400 — 5.2 
Prairie 15,300 — 8.3 93,900 + 4.1 
Pacific 14,200 +13.6 66,700 +16.4 


CaNnaDa 68,500 — 6.6 450,100* — 3.8 


Female placements increased slightly 
to 38,300 from 38,000 in July 1965. 

The regional and national distribution 
of monthly and cumulative female place- 
ments, and the percentage changes from 
1965 were: 


July 1966 Jan.-July 1966 


Atlantic 3,000 + 5.8 14,700 — 3.9 
Quebec 5,700 —10.0 45,600 — 5.4 
Ontario 12,500 — 7.9 76,300 + 2.3 
Prairie 6,200 + 0.4 37,900 + 1.1 
Pacific 10,900 +19.4 34,500 +14.6 


CanapDa 38,300 + 0.7 208,900* + 1.7 


Transfers-out (placements involving 
more than one area) totalled 4,300 in 
July, up from 3,900 in June. As a per- 
centage of total placements, they in- 
creased to 4.1 per cent from 3.5 per cent 
in 1965. 

The regional distribution of transfers- 
out, together with the cumulative total 
were: 


July 1966 Jan.-July 1966 


Atlantic 400 2,200 
Quebec 1,100 7,500 
Ontario 1,200 7,600 
Prairie 400 2,000 
Pacific 1,200 6,800 

CANADA 4,300 26,100 


Employers notified the local Manpower 
Centres of 133,580 job vacancies in July, 
of which 85,147 were for male workers. 
Male vacancies decreased by 6.6 per cent 
from last year. Female vacancies de- 
creased by 0.1 per cent. 


Wage Schedules Prepared in August 


The Department of Labour prepared 
301 wage schedules in August for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. In the same 
period, 278 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. In addition, 222 contracts 
that contained the General Fair Wages 
Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and the Depart- 
ments of Defence Production, Post Office, 
Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in August for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


Department No. of Aggregate 
Contracts Amount 
C.M.H.C. 1 $ 7,000.00 
Defence 
Production 138 2,428,031.00 
Post Office 5) 28,364.35 


Also in August, the sum of $7,599.73 
was collected from eight contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 91 
workers concerned. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


Number of claimants increases 
more than 6 per cent over July 1965 figure 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 196,000 on July 29, 
about 15,000 more than the 181,300 re- 
ported on June 30, and almost 12,000 
higher than a year ago. The month-to- 
month rate of increase was shared equally 
by males and females, whereas the annual 
comparison indicates that most of the in- 
crease occurred among males. 

Although males accounted for almost 
two thirds of those coming on claim in 
July, and still reporting at the month’s end, 
they accounted for only slightly more than 
one half (53 per cent) of those on con- 
tinuous claim—i.e., five weeks or longer. 
The preponderance of males among July 
claimants was due in part to the incidence 
of temporary layoffs, particularly among 
production employees in the automotive 
industry, and also to annual holiday 
shutdowns. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 87,100 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during July, compared to 68,400 
in June, and 86,100 a year ago. Almost 95 
per cent of the July claims represented 
new cases of recorded unemployment. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 144,200 for July 
compared to 140,600 for June, and 
118,200 a year ago. Benefit payments 
amounted to $13.7 million in July, $14.7 
million in June, and $11.8 million in July 
1965. The average weekly payment was 
$23.68 in July 1966, $23.78 in June 1966, 
and $23.83 in July 1965. 

Provincial Data 

An increase of approximately 20,000 
claimants recorded on July 29 over June 
30 in Ontario was partially offset by de- 
clines in all other provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, which showed a small 
increase. The Ontario increase reflects the 
temporary layoffs and annual holiday 
shutdowns referred to above. 

Although the higher claim load in July 
was concentrated in Ontario, sizable in- 
creases of 24 and 11 per cent were regis- 
tered in Quebec and Newfoundland. 
Compared to the same period a year ago, 
there was virtually no change at the na- 
tional level, because increases in New- 
foundland, New Brunswick and Ontario 
were offset by fewer claims in each of the 
other provinces. 


The following table presents data concerning the more important elements arising 
from the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Summary Table 





Cumulative Data 





1966 
July June July 
January to 12 months 
Activity 1966 1966 1965 July ending July 
rs 2 a ae Eee ee 
(thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end........ oe 4,779 4,650 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
Rotalier sees See Se oe ery 87 68 86 901 e553 
Tn tial < ee OU 59 49 60 687 1,166 
Renewal). ee ee ee 28 19 26 214 387 
Claimants currently reporting to 
loCalromicesAtars.cnseee ee ae ee 196 181 184 364* 309* 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).................. 144 141 118 312* 240* 
NVGEKSICOMPenSateGae. sens aes eenee eens Sy 619 496 9,015 11,878 
Benehitypaidwint tee vee eet ee Bi $13,661 14,712 11,829 222,165 290,479 
PSUS ZEON HEA DNS [SNE a ert ep eee oi $ 23.68 23.78 23.88 24.64 24.45 


oe 
*Monthly average. 
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By the staff of the Unemployment Insurance and 
Pensions Section, Labour Division, DBS 


Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On July 31, insurance books or contri- 
bution cards had been issued to 4,677,779 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 344,568, a decrease of 160 
since June 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July, 8,069 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 5,911 were spot checks 
of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 635 were mis- 
cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
1,523 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 230 cases, 
93 against employers and 137 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 570.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in July totalled 
$37,490,663.13, compared with $33,224,- 
965.79 in June and $33,597,133.92 in July 
1965. 

Benefits paid in July totalled $13,661,- 
091.80, compared with $14,674,856.77 in 
June and $11,828,778.54 in July 1965. 

The balance in the Fund on July 31 was 
$178,948,280.82. On June 30 it was 
$155,118,709.49, and on July 31, 1965, 
it was $59,804,362.20. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. Claimants should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 





: *These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigation conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2577 


This is a representative appeal, and this 
decision will apply to the claimant and to 
the other 25 members of Local 3789, 
United Steelworkers of America listed by 
the union. This local represents all em- 
ployees of the Hill Street plant of Beatty 
Bros. Ltd., Fergus, Ont., with the excep- 
tion of office staff, foremen and those 
above the rank of foremen. Most of the 
office staff belonged to a separate union. 
The employer’s total work force consisted 
of approximately 677 plant production 
workers, 74 union office and technical 
workers and 68 non-union managerial, 
supervisory and office workers. 


On June 24, 1965, contract negotiations 
between union and management broke 
down, and commencing at 12:01 a.m. on 
June 25, 1965, all hourly-rated plant 
workers except two, and all union office 
employees except one went out on strike 
or failed to report to work. The 68 non- 
union managerial, supervisory and office 
workers remained at work. 


A settlement was reached on July 18, 
1965, and the plant resumed operations 
the following day. The employer reported 
that the employees returned to work 
gradually, in the following week. 


The claimant was a spray painter, em- 
ployed in the Lovell wringer department 
of the plant. On July 21, 1965, he made a 
renewal application for benefit on which 
he reported he was last employed by 
Beatty Bros. Ltd., on June 25, 1965. His 
reason for separation was shown as fol- 
lows: 


Plant went on strike 25 June, 1965 at 
midnight. Strike was settled July 18, 
1965 at 2:00 p.m. I wasn’t on the picket 
line. I worked in the union hall in the 
kitchen while the strike was on. I am 
now available for work. 


On the “Confirmation of Separation,” 
dated July 26, 1965, the employer stated 
only that the claimant had returned to 
work at 7:30 a.m. on Monday, July 25, 
1965. 


On July 28, 1965, the employer, in 
replying to a local office query, attached 
a schedule showing the number of em- 
ployees that returned to work each day 
since July 19, 1965, and stated that “The 
total number of employees at Beatty Bros. 
is 640. Therefore, you will note that 85 
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per cent of the employees have returned to 
work today...” 

The schedule of the employees at work 
in the week following the strike was: 


July 19 — 202 
July 20 — 260 
July 21 — 290 
July 22 — 325 
July 23 — 450 
July 26 — 490 
July 27 — 530 
July 28 — 560 


On August 6, 1965, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that he was disquali- 
fied and benefit suspended from July 18, 
1965 to July 27, 1965, inclusive, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 63 of the Act. 

On August 17, 1965, the claimant’s 
union appealed this decision to the board 
of referees. The notice of appeal reads: 

The United Steelworkers of America 
wish to appeal the insurance officer’s 
decision in the above case and to have 
the appeal apply to any or all of our 
members at Beatty Bros., Fergus. 

Section 63(a) of the Act, in our 
opinion, is quite clear and specific. 

The stoppage of work ceased on July 
18, 1965, with a return to work on July 
19, 1965, of all employees for whom 
the company had employment. 

All members of our union who were 
willing and able to return to work and 
received no recall notice were in a lay- 
off position. 

We realize that decisions have been 
made where a strike has been lost and 
the employer has managed to continue 
production and a percentage formula 
(established by the Umpire) has been 
achieved, that strikers can then collect 
benefit. 

This case is in no way similar, as in 
our case the work stoppage ended. 
Agreement was reached and the work- 
ers who did not return immediately 
were in a lay-off position through no 
fault of their own. 

It is our contention that no other in- 
terpretation of 63(a) is possible and 
we would request payment to any of our 
members who may be involved. 

On November 2, 1965, in response to a 
request from the regional claims officer, 
the employer wrote: 

... Although most departments re- 
sumed production shortly after the ces- 
sation of the strike, July 18, our Lovell 


Wringer Department was on very lim- 
ited production. It was necessary that 
wringers be built up before they could 
be spray painted and as a result, [the 
claimant] was not required until the 
time that he did report to work. The 
company, prior to the strike, sensing 
that there would be labor difficulties, 
produced higher inventories than nor- 
mal, particularly in the Lovell Wringer 
Section, as we supply other appliance 
manufacturers with this type of wringer. 
It was because of this higher inventory 
that this particular department was 
slower in resuming full production . . . 


In his submission to the board of 
referees, the insurance officer gave the 
following reasons for disqualifying the 
claimant: 

... (b) In CUB 827 the Umpire 
stated: 


1. That, regardless of the date of 
the settlement of a labour dispute, 
the stoppage of work which has re- 
sulted therefrom does not cease until 
there is a general or at least a sub- 
stantial resumption of work. 


2. That a substantial resumption of 
work may be deemed to have taken 
place when the production or the 
number of employees back at work, 
or both, depending upon the circum- 
stances, have reached 85 per cent of 
the total existing in either case im- 
mediately prior to the date of the 
stoppage of work. 

3. That if it can be established that 
the employer has not taken imme- 
diate steps upon the settlement of the 
labour dispute to recondition the 
works and machinery at the plant 
because it suited his purpose not to 
do so, then benefit may be allowed 
as from the date the reconditioning 
could have been completed had the 
employer so willed. 


(c) There is nothing to indicate that 
the conditions referred to in (3) above 
applied in this instance. The work in 
the department in which the appellant 
was employed could not be performed 
until the items on which he worked 
were processed through other depart- 
ments. It is normal in a plant of this 
type for different operations to be per- 
formed on a progressive basis, and one 
department would have to wait until 
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work had been performed in another 
department before it could operate. The 
employer has stated that production 
had been accelerated in this depart- 
ment prior to the strike, but the reason 
for this was that they anticipated pos- 
sible labour difficulties, therefore, this 
action is considered to have been direct- 
ly attributable to the labour dispute 
which was in existence prior to the stop- 
page of work.... 


The board heard the appeal on Novem- 
ber 16, 1965. The claimant was not pres- 
ent, but was represented by the District 
Representative of the United Steelworkers 
of America and the Chairman of the Wel- 
fare Committee of Local 3789. 


The majority of the board made the 
following findings: 


.. . While the claimant’s representa- 
tive objected to the use of the percent- 
age formula recited in CUB 827 and 
again in CUB 2141, the majority board 
finds that it is not possible to ignore al- 
ready established jurisprudence. It is 
contended by the claimant’s representa- 
tive that while the plant working force 
was 677 at the date of the work stop- 
page and only 560 plant employees 
after settlement was reached, the major- 
ity board is of the opinion that, inas- 
much as Locals 6028 and 3789 were 
both involved in the work stoppage and 
the subsequent settlement, the total of 
employees from both locals should be 
used in applying the percentage for- 
mula. 


Using the figure of 560, which the 
claimant’s. representative contends is 
the correct figure to be used and with 
which the board agrees, plus the num- 
ber of employees in the other bargain- 
ing unit, Local 6028, which had a direct 
interest in the labour dispute, this has 
the effect of setting back the 85 per cent 
figure referred to above to 27 of July, 
1965, and therefore, has no bearing 
upon the question to be decided. Before 
the board, the President of Local 3789 
stated that much of the inventory col- 
lected in the wringer section was pur- 
chased in the United States prior to the 
work stoppage but in anticipation there- 
of and was definitely done as a punitive 
measure against the workers. It was also 
admitted, however, that the settlement 
included an agreement on the em- 
ployer’s part to restore full production 
within 10 days and this appears to be 
done. The majority board is of the 
opinion that no punitive measure was 
involved... 


The majority board finds that the 
stoppage of work, result of a labour 
dispute at Beatty Brothers Limited, did 
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not terminate prior to the 27th of July 
BOT sho fe 
The dissenting member of the board 


gave, as his reasons for dissent: 


I find the entire question of the per- 
centage formula should not apply in 
this instance because certain operations 
ceased during the work stoppage and 
were not resumed and the total labour 
force was never recalled. 

Also, there was evidence presented to 
the board by the appellant’s representa- 
tive that the spray painting operation 
and the wringer production could have 
started immediately and failure by the 
company to call back employees would 
appear to be a punitive action against 
striking employees. 

Also, there was an increase in inven- 
tory prior to the work stoppage. This 
inventory was stored on other than com- 
pany premises in rented warehouses. 
This too would appear to be a deliberate 
action taken by the company for the 
purpose of weakening the bargaining 
strength of the union and to delay ter- 
mination of the work stoppage and the 
appellant’s return to work... 

The appeal was dismissed. 


On December 17, 1965, Local 3789 


appealed to the Umpire. The appeal reads: 


... We feel this decision is not con- 
sistent with the provisions of the Act 
nor the evidence presented. 

We take strong objection to the term 
“established jurisprudence” as used in 
the opening paragraph of the majority 
decision. We argue that by Parliament’s 
barring recourse to the courts, and the 
legal profession, that our lawmakers 
made it crystal clear that litigation, 
jurisprudence, the resulting hardship, 
strangulation and the long costly delays 
entailed in legal procedure was to be 
non-existent for the purpose of this Act. 

As a further demonstration of their 
intention that understandable terms, 
language and procedure should apply, 
and that common sense should be the 
criterion, they provided that laymen, 
consisting of management and labour 
representatives along with a neutral 
chairman would constitute the board of 
referees. 

We submit that were these boards to 
be governed by legal precedent or estab- 
lished jurisprudence then of necessity 
the boards would have to consist of 
legal personnel. There can be no justi- 
fication for the continuation of these 
boards and the expense entailed if their 
function is to read CUBs submitted by 
an insurance officer and re-apply that 
decision. 

We contend that the cessation of a 
labour dispute as outlined in the Act 


cannot be decided by any formula. 
Article 63, section 1, subsection (a) 
requires “the termination of the stop- 
page of work” nothing more, nothing 
less. It is our contention that the parties 
to a labour dispute are the only persons 
qualified to state when the dispute is 
settled and the strike ceases. 


Regardless of the legal qualifications, 
or good intentions of any third party, 
they are not equipped to impose some 
arbitrary formula conceived by them to 
determine when a strike terminates. The 
problems involved in settling a work 
stoppage are great and varied, with 
many difficulties to overcome. If added 
to this onerous task we have a further 
obstacle imposed by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in the form of 
some formula then the problem could 
become insurmountable. Since the in- 
ception of the Act the qualifications for 
benefit have been simple and easily un- 
derstood, namely, a person is unem- 
ployed through no fault of his own or 
any misconduct on his part. That he is 
actively seeking, available for and will- 
ing to accept suitable employment .. . 


It has always been our understanding 
that the formula referred to was de- 
veloped to look after a situation when a 
strike was lost, and a plant was in pro- 
duction with new personnel, or em- 
ployees who left the strike. Even under 
these circumstances, how the 85 per 
cent formula was arrived at instead of 
55 per cent or 90 per cent still eludes us. 

However, the case in point was a 
clear-cut work stoppage, with a clear- 
cut termination of the stoppage, agreed 
upon and signed by the parties involved. 
It would appear absurd at this time to 
say the work stoppage did not cease be- 
cause the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission’s formula had not been 
complied with. If this decision of the 
board of referees is to stand, then in 
future work stoppages, we will be com- 
pelled to maintain picket lines, and all 
the strike paraphernalia until the com- 
pany agrees to take 85% of the em- 
ployees back forthwith, whether they 
are required or not. It is obvious this 
situation would create complete chaos, 
and we feel sure is not the intention of 
our lawmakers. 

We should next examine some of the 
reasons we had some members in a lay- 
off position. These people did not lose 
their employment in the accepted sense. 
They were not separated, they were 
only in a lay-off position because the 
employer maintained they had no work 
for them at the time the strike ceased. 
The reason for the lack of work is 
[that] the company found itself over- 
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stocked . . . It would appear to us that 
it is quite obvious the members in lay- 
off position were in fact unemployed 
through no fault of their own. The un- 
employment we submit was created by 
management being overstocked. 

Ruling these members ineligible for 
benefit is tantamount to ruling that 
where a company builds too big an in- 
ventory and has a lay-off to correct this 
situation, their employees cannot re- 
ceive insurance benefits. The assigning 
and routing of production is at no time 
the prerogative of the union nor its 
members and therefore the member 
cannot be held responsible for the re- 
sulting unemployment... 

At the time of the work stoppage 
there were 657 members in the bargain- 
ing unit of Local 3789. Following the 
work stoppage only 604 returned to the 
bargaining unit, with some finding other 
employment, some who had not com- 
pleted their probation period were not 
recalled by management and at the time 
of the hearing at the board of referees 
there were 544 employees in the bar- 
gaining unit. 

The majority decision of the board 
makes reference to Local 6028, who 
also were on strike. This bargaining unit 
consists of office and technical em- 
ployees and because their work is not 
products that may be stockpiled, they 
returned in a body at the same time the 
cessation of the work stoppage ensued 
in the plant. This further illustrates our 
point, that in fact there was a termina- 
tion of the work stoppage on July 19, 
1965. 

In view of the foregoing we request 
the Umpire to reverse the decision of 
the majority report of the board and 
allow the appeal against the insurance 
officer’s ruling. 

The union requested an oral hearing, 
which was held by the Umpire at Ottawa, 
Ont., on February 10, 1966. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The only question at issue in the present 
case is whether the stoppage of work can 
be said to have terminated prior to July 
i196). 

In decision CUB 2141, the Umpire 
| said: 

As the word “termination” is not de- 
fined in the Act or the Regulations, a 
stoppage of work, strictly speaking, 
does not come to an end until a com- 
plete and general resumption of the 
work which the labour dispute pre- 
vented from being done, has taken 
place. Consequently, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, under the 
authority vested in that body by section 
67 (3)(c) of the Act, could very well 
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make a regulation to determine that a 

stoppage of work comes to an end when 

a total (100 per centum) resumption of 

work has occurred. 

However, as there is no such regula- 
tion, the insurance officers and the 
boards of referees must seek guidance 
in the relevant decisions of the Umpire. 
In that respect, the established juris- 
prudence is to the effect that a stoppage 
of work is deemed to have terminated 
when a sufficiently general or reason- 
ably substantial resumption of the 
operations which the labour dispute 
prevented from being carried on, has 
taken place. Generally speaking, the 
Umpire has ruled that a stoppage of 
work ceases when a plant’s output, as 
shown by the volume of the production 
attained or by the number of the em- 
ployees rehired, or both, has reached 
approximately 85 per centum of its 
normal level. 

As the majority board of referees based 
its decision on proven facts which called 
for the application of the above-mentioned 
jurisprudence and as I see no valid reason 
why such jurisprudence should be changed 
in respect of the present case, I decide to 
dismiss the union’s appeal. 


CUB 2588 


On September 27, 1965, the claimant 
filed an application for benefit. He re- 
ported that he had been employed as an 
assistant engineer by a transport company, 
from June 1 to September 23, 1965, and 
gave the following as reason for separa- 
tion: 

Laid off—job terminated due to freeze- 
up. Signed on to do specific job and paid 6 
months salary although the job terminated 
due to freeze-up on 23 September 1965. 
The job was the “Arctic Supply Line,” and 
paid the six months wages on termination. 
Holiday pay yet to come — probably 
around 1 December 1965 when they pay 
it. 

The amount paid to the claimant was 
$3,358. The employer confirmed the dates 
of employment, and stated that the reason 
for separation was that the contract was 
completed. Confirmation of separation 
was signed on September 29. 

The insurance officer decided that the 
contract of service continued for six 
months, and notified the claimant that 
benefit was suspended from 26 September 
to 27 November 1965 because, according 
to the Act, 

A claimant who, in respect of weeks 
during which his contract of service 
continues, receives or will receive his 
usual remuneration for full working 
weeks, shall, notwithstanding that he 
may be excused from the performance 
of his normal duties or does not in fact 


have any particular duties to perform at 
the time be considered, within the 
meaning of section 57 of the Act, as 
fully working during those weeks. . . 


On October 15 the claimant appealed 
his disqualification to the board of 
referees. His notice of appeal read: 

My contract with [the company] ter- 
minated on 23 September, 1965, and all 
monies included in the contract were 
paid on that date. The contract reads 
“for 6 months or until navigation closes 
due to freeze-up.” 

My seaman’s discharge book shows 
discharge effective 23 September, 1965. 
I am not on the payroll beyond that 
date. I received the balance of the con- 
tract price on termination in a lump 
sum. The total wages guaranteed to me 
on this contract were $3,358 regardless 
of when freeze-up occurred, [provided] 
that I stayed there as long as navigation 
was open. In view of this, I do not agree 
that my contract of service continues 
beyond the last day worked. 


The insurance officer pointed out that, 
as the claimant had a six-month guaran- 
teed contract, his contract of service con- 
tinued until the end of that six-month 
period. He observed also that, as the 
claimant received his usual remuneration 
in respect of each week contained in that 
period, he was disqualified as not un- 
employed, and his earnings for the part- 
week commencing 28 November were 
determined as $51.60. 

After hearing the appeal, the board 
admitted it was unfortunate that the claim- 
ant’s contract expressed its hiring policy in 
terms of six months, but it declared never- 
theless that the claimant had not proved 
he was unemployed from 26 September to 
27 November, and stated that his earnings 
had been properly determined and allo- 
cated. Consequently the decision of the 
insurance officer was sustained and the 
appeal dismissed. 

On November 13 the claimant filed a 
notice of appeal to the Umpire: 

This appeal is forwarded on the deci- 
sion given by the board of referees at 
Victoria, B.C., on 3rd November, 1965. 
My contract with [the company] states: 

Subject to paragraph 6 hereof, the 

Company will employ the employee, 
and the employee will serve the Com- 
pany during this season of naviga- 
tion, in the capacity of Assistant En- 
gineer. The employee’s remuneration 
shall be at the rate of $3,358, to be 
computed from the date leaving Vic- 
toria. 

Photostat copy of Bulk Contribution 
Certificate submitted shows contribu- 
tions were deducted at source to 30 
November, 1965 in the amount of 
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$24.98. This was altered to last day of 
employment with [the company] to 
23rd September, 1965 by local Un- 
employment Commission Office . . . 
due to my being officially signed off em- 
ployment. .. . No form of employment 
was provided by [the] company after 
the season of navigation closed. 


In view of the foregoing, I am no 
longer employed by the Company after 
23rd September, 1965; further, my Sea- 
man’s Discharge Book shows that I was 
signed off Ship’s Articles by Registrar of 
Shipping at Edmonton, Alta., on 23rd 
September, 1965. 


The chairman of the board of referees, 
in granting leave to appeal, pointed out 
that the insurance officer and the board of 
referees could have interpreted the claim- 
ant’s contract too literally as a monthly 
employment contract, rather than a con- 
tract for the duration of the navigation 
season. The claimant had advised the 
board that 1 June to 26 September repre- 
sented a normal season in which naviga- 
tion could be conducted, between thaw 
and freeze-up. The chairman added that 
although no hardship due to loss of bene- 
fits was evident, the claim appeared to be 
worth more consideration. 


A copy of the contract under which the 
claimant was employed was presented as 
evidence. Paragraph 1 reads, in part: 


... the Company will employ the Em- 
ployee and the Employee will serve the 
Company during this season of naviga- 
tion, in the capacity of Assistant En- 
gineer, and the Employee will diligently, 
honestly and faithfully perform all such 
work and services as he shall be re- 
quired or directed to perform by the 
Company’s officials and will obey all 
rules and regulations now or hereafter 
made by the Company applicable to his 
employment, and will not, during his 
period of employment, be employed or 
engaged or concerned or interested 
directly or indirectly in any trade or 
employment for any purpose whatso- 
ever for any period of his time except 
for the benefit of the Company and 
according to its order.... 


On January 7, 1966, the insurance 
officer submitted the following observa- 
tions: 


... The claimant’s contract with the 
employer stipulates that he would serve 
the employer for the season of naviga- 
tion and that his remuneration was to 
be [at] a rate of $3,358 for a six-month 
period commencing from the date of 
leaving Victoria, B.C. His period of 
service apparently commenced on 1 
June, 1965 and was therefore guaran- 
teed to remain in effect until 30 Novem- 
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ber, 1965. ... [The claimant’s] services 
were not required after 23 September, 
1965 [because it was] the end of the 
navigation season. The insurance officer 
decided that this did not alter the fact 
that he was under a contract of service 
for a six-month period with guaranteed 
compensation for that period. 

The board of referees which had the 
opportunity of hearing the claimant and 
examining his copy of the contract... 
unanimously decided that his contract 
was expressly for a six-month period. 
The board, therefore, correctly con- 
cluded that the claimant’s contract of 
service was continuing until 30 Novem- 
ber, 1965 and that he was not un- 
employed .. . from 26 September, 1965 
to 27 November, 1965. The board also 
found that the claimant’s earnings for 
the part-week following 27 November, 
1965 were properly determined as earn- 
ings... and had been properly allocated 
to the week commencing 28 November, 
£965, 

The claimant in his appeal to the 
Umpire has contended that although 
deductions were credited to him in 
respect of the period up to 30 Novem- 
ber, 1965, the contributions for the 
period subsequent to 23 September, 
1965 had been invalidated by an official 
of the local office. These contributions 
were erroneously invalidated and have 
now been re-instated.... 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The contract of service under which the 
claimant was employed states clearly in 
its first paragraph that “the employee will 
serve the Company during this season of 
navigation. .. .”” The season of navigation 
ended with the freeze-up on September 
23, 1965, and the employer confirmed that 
the contract was completed as of that date. 


It is not suggested that the claimant 
would be prohibited by the remaining 
terms of the first paragraph of the contract 
from accepting other employment after 
September 23, and indeed the employer, 
having stated that the contract was com- 
pleted, and having paid out the balance of 
the contract price, would be in no position 
to enforce such a prohibition. 


As in CUB 1676 [L.G. 1959, p. 1192] 
(which was not cited to the board of 
referees), it was the amount payable to the 
claimant which was “guaranteed,” not the 
duration of the contract of service. The 
contract of service, therefore, ended, and 
the claimant became unemployed within 
the meaning of section 57(1) of the Act, as 
of September 23, 1965. 


As a consequence, I decide to allow the 
claimant’s appeal. 


Rewards must not exceed 
output, says CMA president 


Henri W. Joly, President of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, at a 
luncheon meeting on Manufacturers’ and 
Service Clubs’ Day at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition, said that in the current 
“overheated” economy, if the increase in 
monetary “take” exceeds the growth of 
physical output, it could lead to the kill- 
ing of the goose that lays the golden eggs. 


“If national prosperity is not to suffer, 
pay increases must not be so extravagant 
that they lose all relationship to the in- 
crease in the value of the things we pro- 
duce as a nation.” 


Mr. Joly believes that the “extraordi- 
nary” settlements made in the strikes by 
Quebec jongshoremen and Seaway work- 
ers persuaded many people that it would 
be the “height of thankless self-denial to 
ask for much less than a 30-per-cent pay 
increase, plus a good deal more in the way 
of fringe benefits.” 


The CMA president attributed much of 
the current trouble to younger people who 
had entered the labour force in the past 
few years. “They have no personal know]- 
edge of what the pre-war world was like, 
and, therefore, no standard by which to 
measure today’s good times. 


“They are not accustomed to being de- 
nied, and their first contact with the reali- 
ties of the working world comes as some- 
thing of a rude awakening. They certainly 
appear shocked when they find that their 
demands are not going to be met auto- 
matically, and when they are told that to 
get more they must give more. 


“In a free society and competitive 
economy such as ours, it is the right of 
every worker to go after as much as he or 
she can get. Yet there will always be a 
limit to what the traffic will bear.” It is a 
point beyond which even the fattest of 
settlements will prove to be a pyrrhic vic- 
tory, the CMA president said. 


“Such a point is apt to come sooner in 
the case of a country like Canada that 
relies so heavily on exports for its pros- 
perity. Like it or not, the rest of the world 
does not owe us any kind of living, and 
will most certainly not pay our prices if 
they cease to be competitive.” 


He told the gathering that the level of 
Canadian prices rose by some 3 per cent 
in 1965, compared with a 2-per-cent rise 
in the United States. “This year, all the 
evidence suggests that we shall be lucky 
indeed to hold the rise in the price level 
to below 4 per cent.” 
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The Rail Strike 


Continued from page 632 


recommendations of the Freedman Report 
should be put into effect. 

The union had demanded a wage in- 
crease of 15 per cent for road service em- 
ployees, and one of 90 cents an hour for 
yard service employees and LCL (less than 
carload lots) freight handlers, effective 
January 1, 1966. Besides the wage increase 
for road service employees, the union 
wanted a revision of pay rules by which a 
minimum day’s pay and overtime was cal- 
culated, and other changes in rules that 
would have resulted in further increases in 
hourly earnings. 

On their side, the railway companies 
proposed that the “dual basis of pay” 
should be replaced by a new wage struc- 
ture that would have the effect of eliminat- 
ing the speed basis of overtime, and that 
would have established the eight-hour day 
as a measure of a standard day’s work, 
with overtime pay of time and a half after 
eight hours. The companies said that such 
a change would eliminate inequities cre- 
ated by arbitrary payments and special 
allowances, drastically reduce the number 
of disputes arising out of interpretation of 
pay rules, facilitate the adaptation of 
working conditions of road service em- 
ployees to the requirements of the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code, simplify the 
wage structure, and produce the same total 
compensation as the existing wage struc- 
rire: 

The report of the board, which was 
unanimous, was received by the Minister 
on August 12. It made no definite recom- 

endations regarding the main issues in 
dispute, though it submitted a number of 
general observations on the points at issue. 

Regarding the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Freedman Re- 
port, the board said, with reference to the 
conflicting interests of the unions and the 
companies, “We believe that the differing 
viewpoints will not be resolved by negotia- 
tion. The only alternative, therefore, is 
legislation. It is therefore the board’s con- 
clusion that no useful purpose would be 
served by a specific recommendation from 
it. We trust, however, that when the ulti- 
mate decision is made in this regard, those 
making it will bear in mind the broad im- 
plications which it will undoubtedly have 
for many industries and communities, and 
will accordingly look beyond the interests 
of the parties thereto and the mere settle- 

ent of one industrial dispute.” 

Referring to the railway companies’ 
proposals for altering the method of com- 
puting wages, the board’s report said that 
it would be “almost impossible to under- 
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state the complexity of the present 
methods for determining employee earn- 
ings, based as they are on a combination 
of hours and mileage, together with rules 
and extra earnings under certain condi- 
tions. . . .” It said that the board had 
neither the time nor the resources to 
“evaluate adequately the railways’ pro- 
posals,” and it recommended that “the 
parties, in conjunction with the Minister 
of Labour, agree on the appointment of 
an impartial party qualified in the matter 
of wage determination to examine into 
and make recommendations upon a more 
rational wage pay system.” 

As to wages in general, the board said 
it recognized that a wage increase was 
necessary. It had examined the recom- 
mendations made by the three conciliation 
board members relating to the non-operat- 
ing employees, but had been “unable to 
relate any of them to the specific problem 
before us.” It concluded that the parties 
would be better able to negotiate a settle- 
ment of their differences regarding wages 
if the board made no specific recom- 
mendation. 


Unions Prepare to Strike 


The reports of the conciliation board 
chairmen were rejected by all the non- 
operating unions, and as they had by that 
time taken strike votes which had all re- 
sulted in a mandate in favour of a strike, 
they were legally free to strike seven days 
after the Minister of Labour had received 
the board reports. By August 20, there- 
fore, the way was clear for all the unions 
concerned to strike; and although some 
show of negotiation still continued, it be- 
came clear that a strike was imminent. 


Although the unions had bargained in 
four separate groups (or five, if the dis- 
pute between the trainmen and the two 
main railway companies are reckoned as 
separate disputes), they agreed to time 
their strikes to begin at the same time, 
mid-day August 26 being set as the dead- 
line. 


Sporadic unauthorized (wildcat) strikes, 
chiefly among express employees of the 
CNR and CPR in Montreal and Toronto, 
began breaking out early in August. Be- 
fore the strike proper began, however, the 
unions had succeeded, with some diffi- 
culty, in getting the wildcat strikers back 
to work. 


Although it showed reluctance to inter- 
vene as long as it thought there was any 
possibility that a settlement could be 
reached through negotiation, the Govern- 


ment had also shown that it did not intend 
to allow a strike to continue for long; and 
it was preparing to call a special session of 
Parliament — which at this time was in 
recess — in order to pass legislation to 
impose at least a temporary settlement and 
get the trains running again. On August 
23, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, announced that he had asked the 
speakers of both the Senate and the Com- 
mons to call Parliament to meet on August 
29} 


Prime Minister’s Address 


On the evening of the day on which he 
announced the recall of Parliament, the 
Prime Minister, in an address over na- 
tional radio and television networks, ex- 
plained the Government’s position with 
regard to the strike, and appealed to the 
people, “especially to those directly con- 
cerned with this strike situation, to show 
that moderation and common sense, with- 
out which no dispute can be settled. . . .” 

He said that the union leaders had the 
undoubted right to call the strike, and that 
it was a serious matter to interfere with 
that right. But, “on the other hand,” he 
said, “the right to strike must always be 
subordinate to considerations of national 
security and the common good.” 

A general railway strike, even if it 
lasted only a few days, would “seriously 
affect the livelihood and well-being of 
thousands of our people. A prolonged 
strike would be far more serious, and it 
could be disastrous. . . .” In the face of 
such a threat, Mr. Pearson said, it was the 
duty of a Government to place the public 
interest first, “and this we intend to do. In 
doing it, we will be discharging a duty, not 
violating a right.” 

He went on to say, “In the present dis- 
pute, the union position is that there can 
be no settlement unless their full de- 
mands are met. The railways claim they 
are in no position to increase wages so 
long as they are restricted by law, as they 
are, from adjusting the charges they make 
for their services, thereby increasing their 
earnings. 

“There can be no voluntary settlement 
unless there is a compromise between 
these two positions. There must be some 
increase in wages. We know that. But we 
also know that increases in wages must not 
be so large that they send up costs and 
prices which will largely offset the wage in- 
creases themselves, and seriously threaten 
Canada’s competitive position in world 
markets. Wage increases on a scale that 
will result in serious inflation will lead in- 
evitably to loss of markets, loss of income 
and a return of unemployment. 

“Necessary increases in wages for rail- 
way workers since 1960 have, on three 
separate occasions, been met by Govern- 
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ment subsidies to the railways. Such sub- 
sidies are now costing the taxpayers of 
Canada $100 million a year. The Govern- 
ment cannot continue to provide subsidies 
to pay railway workers without imposing 
higher taxes. This we are not prepared to 
ask Parliament to do.” 

The Government did intend, however, 
to ask Parliament immediately to pass 
legislation based broadly on the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation (MacPherson Commis- 
sion), the Prime Minister said. This legis- 
lation would give the railways greater 
freedom to adjust their charges to meet 
competition and to increase their earnings, 
and thus ought to enable the railways 
themselves to bear the burden of “a legiti- 
mate and fair increase in wages.” 

Mr. Pearson then touched on “the in- 
creasing danger of inflation.” If the coun- 
try as a whole demanded more from the 
economy than the economy could pro- 
duce, the results could only be higher 
prices. Governments had a special respon- 
sibility in these matters, in putting into 
effect the right budgetary and fiscal poli- 
cies and in keeping down expenditures. 
The federal Government intended to meet 
these responsibilities, he said. 


Legislation to End the Strike 


Bill C-230, as at first presented to Par- 
liament, would have ordered the strikers 
back to work, and would have provided 
for an interim wage increase of 4 per cent 
retroactive to January 1, and another 4 per 
cent retroactive to July 1. That is to say, 
it would have made effective immediately 
the first two wage increases recommended 
by the conciliation board chairmen in Dis- 
putes Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

The bill also ordered the railways and 
the unions to resume bargaining, with a 
deadline of November 15. If no settlement 
was reached by that date, a three-member 
board of arbitration would be set up whose 
decisions would be binding. Arbitration 
would not be begun, however, if a media- 
tor appointed by the federal Government 
decided that satisfactory progress was be- 
ing made in collective bargaining by the 
time the deadline was reached. 

On second reading, the bill was strongly 
opposed by the Progressive Conservative 
and New Democratic Parties, and predic- 
tions were made both inside the House by 
opposition members, and outside by union 
leaders, that the strikers would refuse to 
obey the law if it were passed in that form. 

During the second day of debate on the 
bill, (second reading) Hon. Allan Mac- 
Eachen, Minister of Health and Welfare, 
and formerly — until December 1965 — 
Minister of Labour, said that the 8 per 
cent increase that the bill would put into 
effect covered 1966 only, and that a state- 
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ment by the Leader of the Opposition to 
the effect that wage rates for 1967 were 
not covered by the legislation was in- 
accurate. 

“T want to tell the House, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Government carefully considered 
whether it would include a provision in 
the bill providing for the Munroe award 
for the year 1967. . . . It rejected that 
course because it took the view that the 
maximum opportunity ought to be left to 
the parties to work out an agreed settle- 
ment for 1967, and failing that, there is 
the solution of the dispute between them 
by arbitration.” 

The Minister went on to say, “It is 
absolutely clear that Mr. Justice Munroe 
recommended a settlement of 18 per cent 
for a two-year period. Anyone who has 
any understanding of collective bargaining 

. will readily agree that it is unrealistic 
that any settlement reached through agree- 
ment or arbitration will be less than the 
total wage package.” 

A little later, Mr. MacEachen closed 
his contribution to the debate by saying, 
“Mr. Speaker, the subsequent remarks 
which I made clearly illustrate that these 
further percentages [those recommended 
by Mr. Justice Munroe to take effect in 
1967, amounting to 10 per cent] were in- 
cluded. . . . They should be part of the 
total picture, the total 18 per cent that will 
likely be the ultimate basis of the settle- 
ment.” 

The Minister also said that he believed 
it was “wrong to state that the bill makes 
no provision for a determination of the 
Freedman-type issue.” It was, he said, 
implicit in the bill “that there is provision 
for the arbitrator to deal with this partic- 
ular aspect of the dispute which we face 
at thepresent time: 

On the day after the Minister of Health 
and Welfare had spoken, Hon. Jean Mar- 
chand, Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration, made a speech during the debate 
on the bill, in which he defended the 
course taken by the Government with re- 
gard to the strike. 

Mr. Marchand pointed out that this was 
not the first time that railway disputes had 
come before Parliament. This was the 
fourth dispute of the kind that would 
“have to be settled more or less directly 
by the House of Commons.” How was it, 
he asked, that in the case of railway 
workers, Parliament was always forced to 
intervene? “The obvious reply is that the 
Canadian economy is seriously ham- 
pered,” he said. 

In other strikes that affected the public 
interest, such as those of the postal work- 
ers and the longshoremen, Parliament had 
been called on to intervene. If, tomorrow, 
the airlines were paralyzed, the people 


would probably call for the intervention of 
Parliament. The Canadian people, through 
their government, recognized that railroad 
workers, longshoremen and Seaway em- 
ployees, had the same right as others to 
organize and to strike. 


“But in all these areas,” the Minister 
continued, “and in a growing number of 
areas, strikes affect the commonwealth. 
Now, if the fact that public interest is in- 
volved becomes grounds for Parliament 
intervention, I say that Parliament will 
have to intervene constantly more and 
more. In the case of the railroads, it seems 
clear to me, and everyone is agreed, even 
those among us who are closest to the 
labour unions have agreed that a railroad 
strike cannot last indefinitely. It had to be 
settled; that is to say, the workers could 
not be allowed to extend their full 
economic strength to achieve an agree- 
ment. As soon as this is admitted . . . it 
means that the right to strike is being ques- 
tioned in this particular area. This means 
that such employees do not have the same 
rights as others... .” 

Mr. Marchand defended the Govern- 
ment’s policy in allowing the strike to be- 
gin before intervening: “One thing must 
be made clear, Mr. Speaker, and this is 
that the power of negotiation of a trade 
union does not lie only in strike action, but 
also in the threat of strike action. You 
know that more contracts are negotiated 
through strike threats than through strike 
action itself. 

“Therefore, if we were all to decide 
upon intervention in the railway strike, we 
could at least, Mr. Speaker, have given the 
railwaymen a chance to make use of this 
strike action threat as a means of negotia- 
tion. By what right should we have denied 
them even this?” It became a question, Mr. 
Marchand said, of determining at what 
point rights should be curtailed “because 
their exercise becomes a public nuisance.” 

Referring to the 8-per-cent wage in- 
crease provided for in the bill (this was 
spoken of by some of the members as a 
6-per-cent increase because it worked out 
as such when averaged over the whole of 
1966), the Minister made the following 
statement: “. . . it could and would be 
serious if I were convinced that the inclu- 
sion of the 6-per-cent figure in the bill 
means that employees will be limited to 6 
per cent, and will not get at least what 
Judge Munroe recommended, that is 18 
per cent. I would be against the bill, yes 
indeed.” 

A little later he said, “. . . if we are 
really of good faith, .. . then union dele- 
gates may well assure railway workers that 
the 18-per-cent increase mentioned in the 
Munroe report is provided for in the bill, 
and that they will get it.” 
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Near the close of his speech on the bill, 
the Minister said, “There is no doubt that 
this bill restricts the exercise of the right of 
association, since it asks the workers to go 
back to work. This bill restricts the right 
of association, since arbitration will even- 
tually be necessary, if the House agrees; 
but in this field, it is probably the most 
sensible bill ever brought before the 
House, and the most respectful of the 
rights of the workers... .” 

At the end of the debate on second read- 
ing of the bill, on the same day on which 
Mr. Marchand had spoken, the Prime 
Minister outlined the Government’s stand 
regarding the way in which it had decided 
to deal with the railway dispute. He said 
that the Government’s first objective was 
to get the railways operating again as 
quickly as possible. The second objective 
was “to assure the workers of an imme- 
diate increase in wages retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1966—not a final settlement, but an 
immediate increase, provisional and tenta- 
tive, to be adjusted by processes laid down 
in the legislation.” 

The third objective, the Prime Minister 
said, was to interfere as little as possible 
with the normal process of free collective 
bargaining. “I admit that much of this so- 
called process of free collective bargain- 
ing in recent years between the railways 
and their employees has been... a kind 
of ritualistic dance. I know this is true, 
and this is one of the things we shall have 
to do something about.” 

The fourth objective was to ensure that 
any agreement arrived at by the interven- 
tion of Parliament should be fair and 
reasonable to the workers affected and to 
the railways. The provision made in the 
bill was for “an immediate provisional and 
interim increase in wages,” in accordance 
with the recommendations made by the 
chairmen of the conciliation boards that 
dealt with the disputes, covering 1966 
only. The Government decided not to in- 
clude the whole of the wage recommenda- 
tions of the chairmen for 1967 as well as 
1966 “because of our third objective, 
which was to reduce legislative determina- 
tion of a specific wage figure to the mini- 
mum required for fairness to those con- 
cerned with the processes of collective 
bargaining.” 

Mr. Pearson went on to say, however, 
“We believed, in the light of experience, 
in the light of the fact that we had specified 
the Munroe award for 1966, and again, I 
repeat, in the light of experience in past 
years, that there would be no doubt in [the 
mind of anyone] who knew anything 
about this experience that any arbitrator 
would provide no less for 1967 than the 
Munroe award for that year. 

“In other words, we had no doubt that 
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the total increase over the two-year period 
would be [no] less than the 18 per cent 
reached in the four instalments recom- 
mended by Mr. Justice Munroe and the 
Hon. Mr. Cameron. Since we had our- 
selves asked Parliament to say that the 
men were entitled immediately to what 
Mr. Justice Munroe recommended for 
1966—and that of course can be adjusted 
by the mediator as well as any figure for 
1967—we felt sure, and we still feel sure, 
that no arbitrator would settle the matter 
for less than Mr. Justice Munroe recom- 
mended for 1967.” 

The Prime Minister also referred to the 
Freedman Report. He said that the De- 
partment of Labour had been investigating 
the recommendations of the Freedman 
Commission, “so as to be able to make a 
report to the Government in respect of 
how and why they should be implemented 
or not implemented in their entirety. I had 
that report placed on my desk this after- 
noon. I hope that within a few days the 
Government will have an opportunity to 
discuss it and decide how we can most 
quickly bring it before Parliament.” 

Mr. Pearson ended by saying that when 
the legislation passed the House, even if it 
was not satisfactory to all the members, as 
it would not be, “it will be the will of the 
Parliament of Canada, and if it is the will 
of the Parliament of Canada, I know the 
law-abiding citizens of Canada, as they 
always have done in the past, will obey it.” 


Earlier in the debate on the bill, more 
than one of the leading speakers had re- 
ferred to what had been said in various 
quarters about the possibility or likelihood 
that legislation to end the strike would not 
be obeyed by the strikers if they were dis- 
satisfied with it. Rt. Hon. John G. Diefen- 
baker, Leader of the Opposition, said, 
“The rule of law must be maintained or 
our democracy will cease. . . . The philos- 
ophy is being supported that laws deserv- 
ing to be broken can be broken, that laws 
with which individuals disagree can be 
evaded by direct or indirect action. If we 
ever accept that proposition, our democ- 
racy is gone. 

“There is a growing problem of dis- 
respect for the law. When Parliament has 
a bill before it such as this, it must be 
scrupulously careful that the legislation is 
not of so coercive a nature as to arouse 
antagonism and worse. The law must have 
the support of the people as a whole... . 
It is a serious thing, perhaps the most 
serious matter that democracies have to 
face, that in so many countries, many are 
coming to believe that there is no great 
wrong in ignoring or flouting the law, so 
long as it can be justified on the basis of a 
personal conviction that the law is wrong. 
Sir, there is a way to change a law that is 


believed to be wrong and bad, and that is 
not by breaking it but by changing the law 
at its source.” 

T. C. Douglas, leader of the New Demo- 
cractic Party, said, “The basic weakness 
of this legislation is that it may not be 
effective in getting the men back to work. 

. . if the Government wants people to 
respect the law, then the law must be 
deserving of respect. If the Government 
wants the workers of this country to hold 
Parliament in high regard and obey the 
laws, this Parliament must be careful to 
ensure that the laws it passes are just and 
fair. This law is neither just nor fair.” 

A little later in the debate, David Lewis, 
NDP member for York South, said, “I be- 
lieve this Government can produce a bill 

. which will meet with the support of 
the strikers — perhaps not entirely — but 
which will be sufficiently palatable for 
them to decide that they must obey the 
law. This is what I want them to do. This 
is what every member of this House wants 
them to do. I am not one of those who will 
hypocritically tell people to accept an un- 
just law, if I know that if I were in their 
place, I would not do so myself. . . .” 

A member asked whether the honour- 
able member was suggesting that, if this 
bill became law, the members of the 
unions should not obey it. Mr. Lewis said, 
“Not at all. I am suggesting exactly the 
same thing that the Rt. Hon. Leader of 
the Opposition suggested. . . . I am saying 
precisely what [he] said, that it is wrong 
to provide a law which is unjust and which 
will produce disrespect.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker said, “Mr. Speaker, 
that is just exactly what I did not say. I 
said that once Parliament decides, unless 
there is to be anarchy and chaos in the 
country, the law must be obeyed.” 

Mr. Lewis replied, in part, “I, too, am 
for virtue. I agree with this great declara- 
tion of his that the law should be obeyed. 
I agree with that. Everyone is against 
anarchy.” 

A few minutes later, the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, at the be- 
ginning of his speech, which has already 
been quoted from, said he agreed with the 
Leader of the Opposition that if it could 
not be counted upon that whatever legis- 
lation was passed by the House would be 
respected and obeyed by the trade union 
members, or anyone else affected by it, 
“the result is anarchy.” 

During consideration in committee, 
after the bill had passed second reading, 
it was amended by having written into it 
a provision that the railway employees 
should be paid an additional increase of 4 
per cent effective January 1, 1967 and an 
additional increase of 6 per cent effective 
July, 1,,1967. 
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On September 8, Bill C-231, to define 
and implement a national transportation 
policy for Canada, and to amend the Rail- 
way Act, passed second reading, and was 
referred to the standing committee on 
transport and communications. The Gov- 
ernment’s intention had been that the com- 
mittee should sit to consider the bill during 
the period of adjournment of the House 
(from September 9 to October 5); but, 
owing to the failure of the Minister of 
Transport to raise this point when the bill 
passed second reading, the unanimous 
agreement of the members to this arrange- 
ment became necessary. As this was not 
forthcoming, the Speaker ruled that a 
motion that the committee should sit dur- 
ing adjournment could not be put. 


Some Effects of the Strike 


Faced with the prospect of a strike on 
Friday, August 26, the CNR, and the CPR 
on the preceding Monday, announced 
embargoes on freight and express ship- 
ments of a variety of goods. 

There was no disruption in first-class 
mail service, but embargoes were placed 
on second-, third- and fourth-class mail 
addressed to places outside the local sec- 
tion. The country was divided into six sec- 
tions, with regular service within each 
section, but none except first-class mail 
was accepted for delivery outside the sec- 
tion. Parcels were accepted only at air- 
mail rates. At the time the strike ended, 
however, the post office was making pro- 
gress in reducing the accumulation of 
second-, third- and fourth-class mail that 
came in before the embargo was applied. 

Ferry service between Prince Edward 
Island and the mainland was interrupted 
by the strike. Just before it began, Premier 
A. B. Campbell of P.E.I. declared a state 
of emergency because of the disruption in 
service, but he said that he hoped service 
would be maintained without taking emer- 
gency steps. The Government said that, if 
necessary, it would take over and operate 
at least one of the three ferries running 
between Borden, P.E.I. and Cape Tormen- 
tine, N.B. 

On August 26, about 300 members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, who 
were operating the P.E.I. ferries, went on 
strike. Ferry service was not resumed until 
August 31. On that date, Premier Camp- 
bell announced that the strikers had agreed 
to allow limited service after receiving an 
order from their union headquarters. The 
president of the union local read the 
pickets an order from William J. Smith, 
President of the CBRT, ordering them to 
lift their picket lines “where they inter- 
fere with the operations of the Borden- 
Tormentine ferry services,” and directing 
them to provide the necessary personnel 
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to operate the ferry service. This service, 
however, was limited to handling pas- 
sengers, passenger vehicles and tourist 
trailers. 

Members of the North Sydney local of 
the CBRT voted on August 24 to go on 
strike in defiance of an agreement signed 
by the CNR and the union to keep the 
ferries to Newfoundland running. The 90 
members of the local also passed a resolu- 
tion demanding the dismissal of their 
national president, William J. Smith. 

Premier Smallwood of Newfoundland 
said, just before the railway strike began, 
that he did not “feel any panic” about the 
possibility that ferry service with the main- 
land might be interrupted. He said that 
the effect on his province would not be 
serious if the strike did not last for more 
than a few days. 

The Canadian Press said on August 30 
that the CNR ferry Willam Carson was 
still plying between North Sydney, N.S. 
and Port aux Basques, Nfld., and that the 
CNR and the CBRT had agreed on August 
28 to keep the ferry in service, but that 
only passengers and non-commercial 
vehicles were being carried. At that time, 
the CPR ferry connecting Saint John, N.B. 
and Digby, N.S., had been out of service 
since the strike began on August 26; but 
the CNR ferry between Yarmouth, N.S. 
and Bar Harbor, Me., continued to run. 

The largest layoff of manufacturing in- 
dustry employees because of the strike was 
at McKinnon Industries Ltd. On August 
30, the company announced that it would 
shut down its plants in St. Catharines and 
Windsor on September 1. The reason 
given for the shutdown was that General 
Motors Corp., Oshawa, which is McKin- 
non’s parent, would not need any more 
shipments until the rail strike was over. 
The shutdown affected about 5,300, in- 
cluding 4,700 in St. Catharines and 600 in 
Windsor. The company did not recall its 
employees immediately the strike ended, 
and it was September 12 before produc- 
tion was resumed. 

Fiberglas Canada Ltd. in Sarnia laid off 
97 employees when wildcat strikes of rail- 
way workers began on August 19. About 
48 of these workers had been recalled be- 
fore the strike ended because alternative 
transport by road had been arranged for 
some of the company’s products. The rest 
were not called back until train service was 
fully restored. 

In Saint John, N.B., Atlantic Sugar Re- 
fineries on September 3 cancelled planned 
layofts of between 350 and 400 employees. 
The plant had stopped production on Sep- 
tember 1 because its storage space was 
filled with sugar that could not be shipped 
out because of the strike. 

At the Maple Leaf and Ogilvie flour 


mills in Medicine Hat, 75 men were laid 
off for a few days, and layoffs had been 
announced at the Robin Hood flour mills 
in Moose Jaw, but were cancelled when 
the strike ended. Flour mills in Saskatoon 
also closed down for a few days because of 
the strike. 

Officials of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Metropolitan 
Toronto Board of Trade reported that few 
companies in Ontario had complained 
about interruptions of work or losses dur- 
ing the week that the strike lasted, but they 
said that if it had lasted longer it might 
have brought large layoffs. The manager 
of the CMA’s transportation department 
said that hundreds of firms had been 
obliged to look for makeshift transport, 
and that most of them had been successful. 

The general manager of the Automotive 
Transport Association of Ontario said that 
truckers in the province had been busy 
during the strike, but “there was none of 
the concern or hysteria that developed 
during the previous national rail strike in 
1950. We were much better prepared this 
time because we had many more trucks 
and an improved highway system. ... As 
a result, we had no trouble delivering all 
Ontario shipments, including the Niagara 
peach crop—although there was some 
holdup in getting shipments out to West- 
ern Canada.” 

On September 12, the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific railways an- 
nounced an increase of 10 per cent, 
effective October 10, on all freight moving 
under so-called competitive rates and 
agreed charges. It was said that the in- 
crease would affect 30 per cent of the 
freight traffic on the two railways. In a 
joint announcement, the companies cited 
“increasing costs” as a reason for raising 
freight rates. 

The CPR also announced an increase in 
its commuter rates of from 5 to 15 cents 
per ticket, depending on the distance 
travelled. This would have meant, for in- 
stance, that the cost of a 40-trip ticket for 
the run from Lachine to Montreal would 
go up from $11.90 to $15.90 on Septem- 
ber 17. The Company said that the in- 
crease in fares was “the result of wage 
increases awarded to rail workers Septem- 
ber 1, when Parliament ended a seven-day 
strike by employees.” The change affected 
mainly Montreal commuter trains, but the 
Dominion Atlantic line in Nova Scotia 
was affected. 

On September 14, however, the Board 
of Transport ordered a one-month post- 
ponement of the CPR’s increase in com- 
muter fares in order to give interested 
parties time to make representations. If 
there were enough protests, the Board 
might hold public hearings. 
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A Beginner’s Bibliography on the 


Causes and Determinants of Technological 


and Economic Change 


This bibliography was compiled by Glen Alexandrin with 
the co-operation of the staff of the Canada Department of 
Labour Library when Dr. Alexandrin was a member of the 


Department of Labour. He has since become a member of the 
Research Branch of the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration. It replaces the regular library list this month. 





The bibliography that follows has been selected with the 
objective of providing some early information which may prove 
useful in thinking about the setting-up of an institution that 
would be concerned with the provision and analysis of the 
data, changes in which pre-date changes in the data usually 
called “manpower” data. Needless to say, the operation of 
such an institution would greatly aid in the forecasting of man- 
power requirements and thus aid in improving the allocation 
of labour input on the plant level. 

Because this bibliography, like so many others, was compiled 
before the compiler himself had become totally familiar with 
the subject matter, a chronological criterion was resorted to in 
the classification of the material in order to put the literature 
into more or less homogeneous compartments. This chrono- 
logical grouping of literature proposes to arrange the content 
of the entries more or less along the natural lines of its develop- 
ment or the requirements of its acquisition. Thus, inventions 
start in the heads of men which are, in turn, influenced by the 
environment about them. Group III in the bibliography (Enter- 
prise; Man, the Creator) and Group IV (Environmental Insti- 
gators of Change) then describe, more or less, the prerequisites 
for invention. Inventions, of course, can and perhaps need to 


be stimulated and influenced. Group IV lists the literature 
dealing with stimuli to invention. And Group V (Pre-Condi- 
tions for Innovation) attempts to present that literature which 
deals with the description (not so much of the dynamics of 
invention, as Groups III to IV have attempted to do—but with 
the statics of it) of the “minimum” requirements for invention 
which in some way can be fulfilled by the pursuit of a proper 
scientific policy. 

An invention, once made, is usually diffused (Group VI, 
Diffusion of Inventions and Innovations). The pattern of such 
a process can often be well represented by a biological or a 
pathological model, (Group I, Method of Measure of Inven- 
tions, etc.,) and has been studied most extensively in the area 
of agricultural practices in rural environments, where the role 
of barriers or filters is significant (Group II, Demonstration of 
I in the Agricultural Milieu). Groups VII and VIII, dealing 
with the effects of diffusion of new phenomena, list the litera- 
ture dealing, first, with their acceptance, adoption and use, 
and, then, with their effects. Only some of those effects are of 
interest to a manpower expert. 

The last group, Group IX, History, is general in character, 
and may be of interest to the students of the history of science. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended August 20, 1966 
ee ee ee eee 
British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 


ee ee 


(estimates in thousands) 


THE LABOUR PORCH ye oe tn eee ee. 7,805 664 2,212 2,869 1,309 ToL 
Men itis.tet Raed che eee a ee 5,477 481 1,562 1,969 940 525 
WW ITED sk ee ok ee en le 9 oe 2,328 183 650 900 369 226 
LA a1 Wearerm tener ewe ne eat ee ee 1,085 103 309 377 194 102 
BU -DAIVCATS © ae Geet te ee ee es 1,073 105 359 350 167 92 
DDeQMVCAES 6, te NeOMe a wehbe Lge te ok: 3,186 241 920 1,212 509 304 
AOE OATS, Ge cc tac nee 2,235 195 571 839 397 233 
GSgyearsvand\ Over ne ho eee eee eee 226 20 53 91 42 20 
iW id Oe fs al il B Pa Mer a Riu OS 5 Ae SW eee EY eS 638 2,129 2,794 1,292 724 
PTT Mee Bi Pes ated Dae do ane aad ee be Sees 460 1,503 1,916 929 507 
WY OMG (533) gen letersi are hE a Ih EE 2,262 178 626 878 363 217 
PNSTICUITUTE Me Coe cat Sie ee ee eo 649 39 134 162 283 31 
POM d STICUUTS .s teehee ste een ee oe 6,928 599 1,995 2,632 1,009 693 
PAI AVOLKETS Honeys ee aes ee ee 6,468 550 1,850 2,480 945 643 
1h hy tO ee ane Une empae TeL et PP 4,409 389 1,285 1,660 630 445 
WVOIMeIi Ses cam ine eae ee ee 2,059 161 565 820 315 198 
EDS 1h Wed 8 Dg 21 DR Se BO eee AN a 2 228 26 83 TS 17 if 
VAIS Bohn  SARRT  A aE ORE a ae Oe 162 21 59 53 11 18 
IWiOMmene cere cen a eee eee cn. ch eee 66 “2 24 22 * * 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE................ 5,719 626 1,699 1,909 933 aby? 
InN Ces ee ES eNO 1,226 160 365 386 193 122 
VV ON CT eee ee eae te onl ee ete eee 4,493 466 1,334 1,523 740 430 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended August 20, 1966 








20-64 years 
14-19 65 years 
years Men Women and over 
all Neen eee all 
Total persons Married Other Married Other persons 





(estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 


CONV BRS 8 pi ea al de he, al ath 13,524 2,234 3,827 1,062 3,947 1,007 1,447 
TPA BO WIRSE ORC Bees hase ee ee nsees 7,805 1,085 3,700 958 122, 714 226 
| Bieay KON AEC he sets Bp eer meer ere Bee? TES 1,014 3,632 911 1,103 696 221 
Wnemployediewesten rt wea acres ees 228 71 68 47 19 18 a 
INO NIZA BO URSEORCE Sire. n..hetne: Sp /Ale, 1,149 127 104 2,825 293 i290 


PARTICIPATION RATE 


TO RG mE A TOUS 20N echt dd tadnccass 57.7 48.6 96.7 90.2 28.4 70.9 15.6 

IFA pa 6 Re a SH) 49.4 96.8 90.3 On 70.4 15.7 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 

PG Ge AU SUSE DO. co isecthoebeksssecreec bbe. 2.9 6.5 1.8 4.9 1.7 2.5 +t 

Dead A Lee dO 3.1 8.4 1.8 5.3 £3 1.9 +t 





*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. {The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. {Less 
than 10,000 unemployed. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3— Unemployed, Week Ended August 20, 1966 


me 


August July August 
1966 1966 1965 





(estimates in thousands) 


Bry TA PUOIN MAO EL) Fe Pee Bod elect, Gs sas aceen ae rcp nn ses Re HRA scents nzatineamed es ogesoetbee 228 244 211 
MUrermPOrary TAVOU UpitOi SO CAyS: eet cst tsecckcseecet a nncas => cbsen eno paeccnesenrensunntees tavee decor eie 18 18 15 
Without OLksal Cd SCCKINS Wy OL Kitedsa.crssaee tees cceccerses-2-cnectoastrsscasaatcersodstesecsensensasvpessesreseace 210 226 196 
Seeking work: 

TEVOUD EAB DATS, he a ats eA sent cee A ae 8 A ee sh Si eer aoe Seer ee ee 195 205 182 
AL CEt Tne eee Reece er ee a a ieee geo Eae ae Seca ea nd hawt aE ences nn SE at can Se abaatnsbvoeaeees 15 Dn 14 
Me ricleren Meryl Orit hares rte ee acc casera noes caress tetas ae siete oosser Sucnee Mestense tinea cs orsoeenesase 70 94 66 
Seri O11 ELS eee ence aca ees erence nt escc easaespewceenneee Meceesaceataaseas? oF 85 74 
AES EITIOT ELS ae eee RE NE cee oe Re ws el Gahd Peas tires ens tn ep aonete treo seereoriaee see aae 18 19 25 
INTOTERGLATINONITI OTN LScenen meen eo care tact en cee cc ec aso soesccrscocnencs cee ea Mer ac ena 25 28 31 


nnn nn ee ea eeaeEE aE EEE gE ann SSS nS 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


a 


Monthly Totals 








Trans- Finance 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- _—- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income t 








($ Millions) 


19615—-Totaly se ex 542 5,306 1,862 283 e252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—T otal. ee rie 559 5,699 1,909 300 £357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963 ST Otel iiss oe 572 6,045 2,0C8 308 1,419 Sei 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Totalic. Siecicsteossncens: 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965—Total. 2... eee 678 7,262 Wg 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
LOGS MAY. bccscc a. .doeeeen een. 2p) 600.0 LO, De) 156.6 375 305.5 669.4 80.7 2,146.6 
DUNG ES cee ee 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 686.2 81.6 2212:5 
DOL ae eee 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 185.2 39.4 310.3 655.4 81.5 25 1 997 
AURUSt...)..- fem cue 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 312.2 666.7 82.1 232353 
september, Wie. 57.4 626.4 208.9 38.0 196.7 39:1 317.4 711.4 83.3 2,306.3 
October er 58.9 636.3 202.1 37.8 201.1 3912 By4igee| 697.8 83.5 2,301.5 
November in Sie 59 636.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 38.7 330.1 696.7 83.5 2,292.3 
DECEMDEE: «1. 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 161.5 38.5 335.4 697.4 83.1 2,245.0 
1966 Janualy r..csicrcte serene 60.2 632.8 201.1 27.8 158.5 38.2 2202 708.1 973 2ye30.2 
PeGruary,..t.08. ee 60.6 644.7 193.8 30.5 164.0 38.3 323.7 713.4 97.6 2,279.6 
lance 2.00. 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 37.1 326.9 12355 98.0 2,300.9 
AD EUS See. ae ee 58.3 657.4 200.0 25.6 181.8 38.1 SS 740.5 98.8 2,35110 
Mavis. 25) lene 60.6 668.8 205.6 32.0 201.7 595 SEP 749.4 O97 2,416.5 





Seasonally Adjusted 








196(—=Total eee ee 542 5,306 1,862 283 1252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Totaly-n et, 559 5,669 1,909 300 1357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963——lotale see Se? 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Total ee se one 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1963— Total 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
D965 May ee!) Loris 56.5 593.4 LOIS 32.6 153.0 sie 306.9 657.9 80.6 213007 
JUNCK WS as ore 56.7 600.7 188.0 Sila, 156.9 37.4 308.1 666.4 80.9 2,147.6 
SULLY ieee ess era 56.0 605.0 UO) S7/ Bol 160.8 38.2 309.4 671.5 81.4 2,169.8 
AUIUOTIS (epee eee 57.6 611.3 190.5 SVAN 164.6 38.9 a3} 5) 681.2 81.6 2,192.3 
SeDicm Dera ae Ses 611.5 203.5 SMa! 163.6 38.4 316.7 698.4 82.2 LPR S 
OClODcieen eee 58.4 627.8 198.2 30.5 173.4 38.8 319.7 690.8 82.5 2,240.8 
INGVeM OCI aes Se) 634.8 200.0 Bile 180.7 38.7 322.0 696.4 82.7 2 Lonel 
December ea q 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 38.9 323.2 700.5 83.3 22908 
1966—January......0.0. cece. 60.8 644.5 204.5 8252 186.5 39.2 328.9 718.5 98.6 PPEBEHD 
Re DTUATy 7. eae ees 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 199.1 39.4 333.0 721.1 99.0 2,368.2 
March eee. eerie 60.9 659.0 200.3 Shs} 204.1 38.5 334.8 TPL S| 99.2 23192 
ADE ee ota 60.4 663.8 204.2 38.7 204.9 39.0 337.7 738.6 99.6 2,408.3 
May ee ates ah det 60.5 663.6 204.5 36.6 199.4 39.6 337.6 TEMES 99.6 2,400.2 
iC. 0. cmebe 0.) Le eee 
*Preliminary. **Revised. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. {Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers hav- C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of 
ing 15 or more employees; at March 1966, employers in the hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in 


ment of 3,374,896. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports the reporting firms. 
from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 




















Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961=100) (1961=100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
AVERAGES 
TID G ree ne es eh ee Aho React nat tected 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 81.55 
Ld ee Sonne eRe ee eee 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
ECE A ica SP a ca RR eo ee ON Se 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
ee ROSE oe cer cE EER OPE Oe ee RECO ee 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
1965— 
INGER RG ac eset A ae EROS SOS a a ©, 108.4 WSs 90.03 113.5 116.2 94.75 
JANSON chek bys SER CEP ER Es EE 2 Sh ne 109.4 115.4 90.32 113.7 116.3 94.88 
1 ER aS ot Si Re Oe an ah tse2 115.6 90.41 116.4 115.9 94.52 
EEE ios aiq ease eae EAE is A on ee Oe 116.7 116.2 90.88 119.2 116.1 94.66 
EN UL Vane tee Se ee 5. SR cH she een Be Suc ke RRS Biscese cas ef 116.2 90.95 118.5 114.8 0359 
PANIBUIS tomers ee ee teil OO ES oy Se 119.7 116.5 91.12 120.6 ly 93.97 
SCD LEM D CT eer ceee rene cet eet AOI 5c. aanteca tat coccinea 119.1 117.8 92.19 PALI WGI 95.48 
(QYEWO LYS @, sess Segsche are BRR ae tered bee aa ne sn 118.6 119.6 93.56 120.6 119.1 97.10 
IN OVC TDC Deere ern ee por ere Ey cowie Miah one AS a7, 119.4 93.44 120.6 119.5 97.42 
ID ECE DST meee ec hak Aa cuit sed th OREN 3 ov NE cee 115.9 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
1966— 
UPA Teas seed sic RRR REE AOS CRE ty REO o8 ee 114.4 L939 93.79 119.1 119.9 97.78 
RCT ULATY meres ee NR cee ern SON os cer sn sce CEO Bros Bae 114.5 PAS 95.09 119.9 PAL 98.91 
NM EYige) 0 i) ae ER ie, ee ee iulsyil 121.4 94.99 120.5 121.9 99.37 


*Revised. }Preliminary. 

tIncludes: Forestry (chiefly logging); Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; Manufacturing; Construction; Transportation, storage and 
communication; Public utility operation; Trade; Finance, insurance and real estate; Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 
and recreational service). 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 














Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
March Feb. March March Feb. March 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 =100) $ $ $ 

REGION AND PROVINCE ; 

PXTIANtIC REGION. dosasvee sede oe ates acct en Meee eee 107.4 107.3 100.8 79.03 oad OT, 
Newfoundland re errsicctetee corte coe eee ee see ae 111.3 110.1 97.8 84.89 84.16 80.15 
Prince Ba Ward isl ani clewece tesa eet ene 100.2 103.2 90.4 66.19 65.69 63.55 
INOV.a (SCO tare see csc esr eect nesesc ee 106.1 106.1 103.4 76.12 76.31 74.94 
News Bruns wi CKie- he eer ce es en ee, 107.0 107.3 100.6 79.74 80.51 76.30 

Que DOG. rae ose cases Re eR Ica A etch os eenea tae aaa PAH aL 106.9 92.96 92.83 87.21 

ONAN Sis ee eae ccee ate ore er ae eg ancy ee Someones 118.6 117.7 111.8 98.17 97.95 93.81 

Prairie vRE sion ce ee ee ee eee etn Ee Ue eR en 110.7 109.7 103.1 88.65 89.64 84.82 
Mlatiito ba icc. st erences ot eee ee ese cnar eo ee Berns 106.2 105.3 100.4 83.75 83.79 81.01 
Saskatchewan vans eee eee meee a eee een AMEN 110.0 108.2 101.2 86.85 87.98 82.38 
WN | oe mt: eeorer pete R poe pee pe OO eo ee ees 114.9 114.0 106.3 93.63 94.87 88.86 

Britishi@olumbia2. eee es Oe eee ee ee eee 121.6 120.3 111.1 105.42 106.77 97.87 

CANADA Meee cere tee aca eg eee ae, Nee 151.1 114.5 108.4 94.99 95.09 90.03 

URBAN AREAS 
StF TOMMS AY eee tees eee ete eee eee eee 126.1 IPEDS 109.8 73.86 73.20 67.62 
Plait x ee i). ose soe eee RES ee ee cee 111.9 114.3 110.6 78.40 77.41 76.33 
SCI yee ostream el ee ea 92.2 93.9 97.9 83.84 86.27 87.09 
MI GICtOm see ce ee ar ee ee ee 105.9 105.0 101.8 73.91 72.68 70.32 
SambJohn. sek icees cc eee ere ee 110.9 LIS 108.0 THA 77.96 78.40 
Chicoutimi... 27 Se ee ee ee 103.6 101.9 95.9 109.01 109.45 102.75 
Montreal vac. 0.04 4. on eee ee ane tS 116.1 109.7 94.71 94.49 88.80 
QUE DEC 5 Fis Re Ee EEL ET a 1132 TIDES 108.4 81.65 80.23 76.78 
SHaywinl Sani... -/z.cosns ee ee ee tee cee ee ee 107.2 107.6 101.8 106.30 104.90 92.36 
Sherbrooke,7, ee ene eee ee eee ee 17S HTS: 112.0 80.81 80.05 76.82 
PTOIS=RAVieleS setescse cee eee ete eee eee ere ee 109.6 110.8 104.4 89.64 89.07 78.62 
Ottawa-Hull, Bata Se Be eee ae ee 112.0 110.9 106.6 87.70 87.68 83.34 
Belleville; 5. 0 see as ie ee ee ee 110.2 108.2 106.7 84.41 85.08 80.29 
Brampton... 6 es es ee DS 7. POXaT 193.6 98.03 94.81 91.52 
Branttord sic ae ternei ee tee ec ee ee 129.1 128.2 124.4 92.95 90.91 89.22 
Bore Williami=Ront Antitheses een ee 118.0 Geo! 103.3 94.79 94.56 86.44 
Oi (2): Be en RES OP Ove rear Rei: Sekai 9 a 128.4 126.3 117.9 88.73 87.11 86.68 
PTS MUOG eos, ey ccn ee ee ee 120.0 119.0 115.6 102.39 102.27 98.21 
UO S TO Meee ee ee eke ee ce te ON eres cee ED 12592 122.4 116.3 92.19 91.80 89.07 
INTECHEMET, «22378 See Ge ee ee, 0, ee ee 137.3 136.2 123.9 86.50 85.90 82.20 
WonG On 3h os octet cces ces ee SB) 120.3 120.7 113.8 89.99 88.75 85.41 
Niagara Falls. te otnc. 28 sci ee Aad bl ee ee 104.2 103.9 100.4 97.39 97.20 93.73 
OSI a Waltete: ic eee eee teas as, oe oe en eee es 155.4 EBS 151.4 112.65 116.74 122.42 
Peter borou pil waar..coes fe keerce ee ee 128.4 12556 119.9 102.53 102.29 97.25 
SA TTEA core octal ees tas ee ee Pte 119.2 115.8 107.7 123.50 121.29 116.14 
SACS tes IVa TiC ead ace ce emcee cree carne en mE 114.5 113.0 109.7 111.48 TASS 333 
SUCUUE WN aC 8 donee eA css, SO ee eee 2 103.3 102.5 96.6 104.31 104.51 100.88 
Nie Coat ab INOS 355.0). cee can I ie. 134.8 136.3 128.2 107.37 111.01 109.80 
BRUIT IS 4 sSieme eRe od fet t s F eh ee 93.6 94.2 91.6 90.49 90.33 719.75 
PLOTON(Ol Se eae a Ae eee Ch ee 119.1 118.0 Hie. s' 98.74 98.52 93.46 
Wiellandiee eS occ: ee a. dee ne, ar aes: ls oe Rey 101.1 109.7 106.8 111.79 103.75 108.19 
DY MSE: Glows cea ctr alia ence oe eae 145.8 141.2 124.6 110.91 108.25 114.60 
NWYATEATAY 6 fo) pe eS Sm aoe RET MA cane Be Deea Ne oc ee Pv adlens 110.1 109.0 102.6 79.69 79.59 77.78 
REO aie, eer eer ne hee: Maes een enone cen oy ae OT S52 NS) 108.1 85.02 86.11 80.83 
DaSKAtOON es texe eis sia er eee. ee cca See S 119.0 117.0 109.3 78.65 79.25 76.63 
| Bio Wgn(0} 0) £0) 0 bee Pope one wre iy Pe Ane crete rae eee re 120.8 119.1 OES 87.31 87.43 82.18 
VAI COU Chie ae ce es hs os BEL. tac ee i vereveeuetl es: 12235) 120.9 112.4 101.82 102.64 95.61 
VIC LOT Aen, ROL I etek: eno alae A Deere Gk Bk 120.9 118.1 116.1 89.25 90.56 84.91 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2a—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Se ee eee eae eee 


Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing commu- Finance, ‘Service 
quarries. — nication insurance (commer- Total 
and oil Non- Construc- and other and real cial specified 
Forestry _ wells Total durables Durables tion utilities Trade estate sector){ industries 


ee eer ee a ae Oe eee 
; (in thousands) 






Canada 
March’ 1966":...21.0.5. 51.8 115.3 1,574.7 799.8 774.9 Sa 598.5 882.9 239.3 SO7-25 eae Cer. 
Rebar 19667....20:02. 60.5 115.0 1,565.6 794.8 770.8 311.3 597.7 871.3 239.1 501.9 4,262.5 
Marchul 9651.2 eae 53.5 110.3 1,485.2 763.4 721.8 279.2 589.5 828.9 230.9 452.7 4,030.9 
_ Newfoundland 
Marcie 1966 9.00.0 Sil 6.0 10.6 9.0 1.6 7.8 Sel By? lES 5.4 62.7 
Pepe 11966} 000... Se) 6.1 10.4 8.6 1.8 7.5 13.0 14.8 eS) sy? 62.3 
Marchal 965s. eet 2.9 Bp) 9.6 8.0 1.5 4.5 12.8 13.6 1.4 4,7 54.7 
Prince Edward Island 
Marcle 1966"2.....-2..; — — 189/ 118) 0.4 1.1 223) 3.5 0.5 1.4 10.8 
Pel 19661 a. os — — 1.9 1.4 0.4 Hall 2.5) 3.4 0.6 1.4 11.0 
MWiarch 1965 snes ee 0.1 —— 1.4 1.1 0.3 0.8 Dal SS) 0.5 LAS) 10.0 


Nova Scotia 


March 1966%.............. 5 ie BH | 15.8 15.3 9.5 Zio 26.8 5.6 10.7 114.4 
Hepa 19669. ce nccas 1.9 tae 30.4 15.3 15.1 9.1 22.6 26.5 5.6 10.7 114.2 
March 1965. te. te) ip 29.8 15.0 14.9 8.6 22.6 25.3 eye 10.3 111.4 


| New Brunswick 


| March 1966*.............. Jal 23 22.9 14.3 8.6 10.1 22.8 21.9 4.0 8.5 95.7 
| Febss 1966 7,....c¢.<0<s 3.8 Dp) 225 13.9 8.6 On], 24.2 Dies 4.0 8.4 96.4 
| March 1965... casts See 2.1 22.4 13.9 8.5 6.8 23.3 20.5 4.1 6.9 89.6 
Quebec 
March 1966*...0000000.... 10.4 hepa | 493.2 307.1 186.1 89.0 154.9 226.5 68.8 136.6 1,205.1 
Feb? 19667....33.c%. 15.4 25.2 489.7 305.6 184.0 91.3 154.7 223.6 68.6 136.6, 9-1,205.1 
MMarch 1965.<.. bot 11.0 25.0 466.3 294.7 7A a 85.9 152.0 216.3 66.5 12D Se 1 452/ 
Ontario 
Watch. 1966"... ite 33.2 787.4 345.8 441.5 114.8 196.7 346.1 103.6 201.8 1,794.6 
PCO L9GG feck. aS 33.1 784.9 344.8 440.1 109.4 195.0 342.0 103.4 199.0 =1,779.3 
Marchi 965et iB 323 739.7 326.3 413.4 102.0 196.3 326.6 100.3 181.6 1,691.0 
Manitoba 
March 1966%.............. it 5.3 45.1 26.8 18.3 ile? 44.1 48.4 HIS 25.4 192.2 
Heb on51 966] .4.uaee. ies! ons 44.5 26.6 18.0 Tit 43.9 47.7 11.6 DOS 190.9 
Marchi 196552, 2s-4 | LP 52 44.3 27.4 16.9 10.1 43.2 43.9 Us Ly P25 182.4 
Saskatchewan 
March 1966... 201... 0.2 | 14.4 » 9-4 5.0 11.4 24.6 35.6 7.4 15.9 114.6 
eb 1966 fis ceicse 0.4 52 14.3 9.2 5.0 10.8 24.4 35.0 ee 15.4 DE 
MarchelO65m..aee 0.2 4.3 13.9 9.0 4.9 8.8 24.0 32.8 7.0 13.4 104.3 
‘Alberta 
| March 1966%.............. 2.0 19.7 47.9 25.4 22;5 28.7 46.4 69.7 13.7 40.7 268.9 
ell 9007. 2.0 19.7 47.3 25.0 22.3 28.4 46.3 69.1 13.8 40.3 267.0 
INIALCI LOGS 8c 45.005, pe | 18.9 43.6 24.4 19.2 23.8 45.6 63.6 132 37.3 248.8 
British Columbia 
Neate 19660. 19.2 9.0 120.3 44.8 TES 33.3 70.5 88.8 DOES 59.7 423.4 
PC et 9008 occas, 19.5 8.9 119.8 44.3 (PS 32.8 70.0 87.4 22.6 58.5 419.5 
March 1966................ 18.8 7.8 114.1 43.7 70.4 Dili 66.7 82.4 20.7 51.5 389.6 





*Preliminary. tRevised. tEstimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry. DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
OM a ee ee a ee ee eee 
























































Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
March Feb. March March Feb. March 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961=100) $ $ $ 
NIDNIIN Ge liN CISD UN Galva CN Gaerne ee 106.1 106.0 102.0 118.81 119.10 110.70 
MCtals.rr cceettevcs egies Set rear ee eee ne ees en tenet 103.4 103.7 99.4 117.44 116.05 110.32 
Mime ral fuels tres-sscc, eon ets ce es ee ye cscs 98.7 100.5 100.7 120.32 122.05 113.68 
Non-metals except fuels......... ee 1) eee) Se 101.4 98.7 100.2 112.00 112.74 102.14 
Quarniessand’ Sand) pisses... eee ee tees 108.7 SH: 90.0 101.17 98.39 92.41 
SERVICES MTCIGEM Cae LOM IIT Coenen ne meee 147.0 148.8 130.9 134.96 140.63 US) 
MANUBA GTO IRIN Gio rete eee te creo 120.5 119.9 1135 99.37 98.91 94.75 
Durable /eoods:. 5. com aoe eee eee eee Ad. os 132.6 131.9 122.8 107.00 106.61 103.58 
INOn=dura ble 2 OO Cs seer see teres een ene eee 110.8 110.2 106.0 92.06 91.52 86.55 
JEKOXOLG! GwAVaL | OYE EL AN T SS acoc perc aascrnceceseeceins crore sonebesocesopecs 100.9 99.3 96.8 87.46 87.20 83.34 
| ECOL (0 CO eee es (ONE tists CAAT eS La 100.8 99.3 96.6 84.67 84.30 80.75 
BEVELARES iri eae ene cts cert ON occ eae et aN fe 101.7 99.5 97.8 104.65 105.18 99.19 
MobaccoO, PLrocessin Sands products ese ee eee O),3) 115.8 97.1 96.50 90.49 88.84 
Rubber products en ee ee ee eee ee 123.6 1225 HS). 103.70 101.25 94.97 
eather products. see ee eee ee ee 103.2 103.5 102.4 66.96 66.59 62.97 
Textileproducts oases ene eee eee 120.6 1214: 117.9 80.72 79.93 76.01 
Kenting sn Satay eve eee tae ee net a 117.8 117.9 109.1 62.74 62.54 59.33 
Clothin oer een aetna tenes eee een Me ete 116.0 SES 113.9 61.29 61.25 57.82 
Wood iproducts:: 5 eee ee en oie FO ce 112.0 ES 109.7 87.38 87.97 82.07 
UTICUTe ANG TLXCUTCS eens een eens 127.8 129.0 118.5 79.76 79.31 76.46 
Rapesandsal lieder custics te aeene een 27 111.8 106.3 116.58 116.26 107.28 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................... 110.0 108.5 103.8 106.43 105.53 101.58 
JEveaba ary seni | Mave LUIS ES,..« pe ccanconceacauereersanseestsdostonanesevace LIES 122.0 115.8 117.69 116.58 114.45 
Metalitfabricating industneses:- se eee 133.8 132.9 119.9 104.25 103.84 99.75 
Machinery wexceptielectiical eee ama eae nee 146.0 144.7 134.5 113.19 1QEIS 107.95 
iransportationieq Up iich (= === ana 152.9 150.9 138.6 117.92 118.62 120.38 
Electrical products =e eee aa anes 135.9 134.4 Psy, I 104.31 103.08 98.76 
Non-metallic mineral products..........000...cccceeecseseeeeeeee 121.5 120.0 113.0 102.15 104.49 97.83 
Retmrolenmiandicoalsproducts sateen meee 5.7 94.6 96.2 147.00 146.60 131.78 
Chemicals and chemical products........... ....:..c00c00000--- SED 114.2 108.0 112.19 112.01 107.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................... 125.4 124.2 LEG 86.83 86.89 83.16 
CONSTRUCTION = ies oe ee ee I DS2 111.2 97.1 116.51 116.40 106.54 
Bit Gath ac tee eee ee eae pe ee at ot ee 119.2 115.9 103.4 113.93 112.67 104.54 
ED SINCErING. Secreta ae Ree Ree hen ett 98.7 102.1 84.7 122551 124.25 es? 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
ORHER SU NCEE S see eee een ee 100.4 100.2 99.1 102.00 103.49 96.31 
FEFaNSPOLtatlOneen nee ee ot ee a eee et 94.9 95.1 95.9 100.94 103.19 95.89 
LOLA SEA edeecietans Wey male font Raeanemen hi Pa. Mie RL 106.2 104.0 99.2 85.83 88.90 83.90 
Communication: 44:3. eee te ee oo ee ee 113.4 112.4 106.3 98.70 98.59 91.96 
PER Eget aco tocs ese, ccd eee ee en ae 117.8 115.9 109.3 > 76.00 (PAS 
Wiholesale) trac eae a: megeracnes mes ena ee ne emer 114.1 113.4 106.2 94.24 94.57 89.95 
Retaulitrade, 25 <0, 0 ons aera Pent Ln eee reo emo y Be 119.9 iin 111.0 65.69 65.75 63.34 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.......... 118.6 118.5 115.0 92.22 90.88 86.68 
Emanicral ans tit iti Ons eee eee ae eee 122.5 122.4 117.6 89.17 88.78 83.48 
insumancerandinealtestatc ane B97 13 111.5 96.86 94.09 91739 
DS ER-VL CBS eater il ce Rn ee RD. pti 8 ee ate 131.0 129.4 118.1 69.08 69.29 61.16 
RECS AML OM ALES CLV 1 CCS Haan a= iene en neta ene GES 111.6 102.9 57.97 58.76 55.88 
BUSINESS SERVICES Ue eet Reon ane = Ne I ante nen ee 147.8 146.3 129.2 107.06 106.59 97.96 
IREESON A SET VICES opment a ee WA} 122.0 OT, S215) 52.42 49.40 
IWEISCELANEOUSISCLY ICES eee een en a 146.3 144.2 82a 73.41 74.37 68.29 
Services to buildings and dwellings.......0..0.0000000000.0.... 185.7 179.8 157.4 48.97 50.28 47.59 
INDUSIRTALI COMPOSURE =... eee een L1Se1 114.5 108.4 94.99 95.09 90.03 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 





























Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BOLO NDUINT Gram @ TE PSTN Gre VIE eT IN Gre eee 42.6 43.0 43.1 DST 257 2.40 109.66 110.35 103.16 
IVT Call Somme tect ete ase ke hd ot eee ARs Neehig a Sh PRR Oe 42.2 41.8 Ages 2.63 2.62 2.48 2 109.75 104.76 
INiimeraleie |saenee serie res (tet 5 5 eet bene. wares 39.7 41.9 42.9 2.26 2.26 Dalit 89.71 94.61 90.40 
INOneMmetal Se XCED Lal Ue] Syemeenanene = ean ens tenner 42.8 43.2 41.9 2.46 2.47 2.30 105.40 106.65 96.44 
OUemmleSta GRSah Cap) 10S eae eee eee 45.6 44.2 46.2 2.10 2.08 1.91 95.98 91.79 88.19 
SeMvICesMMCIGeMtaliLOMMIMiN fee unessny sees mene seen ee 47.0 49.8 48.0 2.82 2.83 P58 132253 140.81 121.59 
BV ANINOEED A GIGI Gy ete eee hs dh teloat cu eg. ttre accrte 41.2 41.2 41.3 222 2.20 Dill 91.20 90.76 87.11 
NDAD eye OO AS eee ee Bere cs eh ee ce osc a enue 41.7 41.8 42.2 2.40 PRE) 2.30 99.89 99.65 97.33 
EN ONC Ura D Ctl COCs seme teeeeneneenn ae ace nee tere ae ee ee, 40.6 40.6 40.4 2.03 2.01 1.90 82.26 81.64 76.93 
BOOdEANCIDeVCLAleS meets nee ee re ct ee eee 40.5 40.2 40.3 1.95 1.94 1.86 78.95 78.15 TAZ 
OO CSP RE i. RENE ROE ASTOR COMIN ES BS, LB har 2 40.4 40.1 40.3 1.89 1.89 1.81 76.53 WSS (OTT 
TERENCE EVES 26 dt BAe Bene EI ee Sr Re ne ae an 40.8 41.1 40.7 2.38 2.38 PEN) 97.11 97.88 92.57 
MIO DACCOsPLOCESSIN San GED LOGUCtS ment eetet ete eee sears cere 36.5 38,5 36.6 2.38 Drl2 Pits) 86.87 81.55 80.10 
RETO DSTA LOCC LS meme nee tein Ne Shere ROR oc VER OMUEA, (wosh ues 42.3 40.8 41.7 2.30 Dol DAP 97.29 94.48 88.31 
Feathnete Products meses een. he ne ech eee ctcene 40.5 40.6 40.5 iL. 3? 1.51 1.43 61.43 61.22 57.80 
TRESS HUIS OV OVS MET ES es hse Ne ane er A a 42.1 42.1 41.7 70 1.69 1.61 71.54 70.89 67.13 
IN LCS ETE ONUIS TEAMS. 2 cco copceanen cn cone nosecoeadnecencik bonne acne aebBebe 39.8 40.9 41.1 155 1.51 1.45 61.59 61.91 59.63 
Lar MU aER TaD Gt se Be et I a en ae ne 41.6 42.1 41.9 35 1.35 27 56.40 56.60 53.26 
COTO UIT Geren eee ee rea ei ee hno th a 38.1 38.3 38.0 1.47 1.46 1.38 55.85 55.85 52.63 
Waloyere by ay axe LOVeIG  2 Cen A ve a ae 40.8 41.3 40.9 2.05 2.04 1.92 83.83 84.48 78.47 
JUIN AN IS Cite baa SO i eee eae 42.4 42.2 42.7 1.74 1.74 1.66 73.78 WBE 71.00 
Bapemanceallicdsindustitess ur comeerreetices, cee eee cree 41.6 41.7 41.5 2.62 2.61 2.40 109.28 109.01 99.52 
[wihe) eroval [ory OTE TOONS, esa coscnerssxsem ae snschrecestence snc ssonGSeaoB 41.8 42.0 41.5 2.88 2.86 2.59 120.25 120.29 107255 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............................ 39.3 39.1 39.3 2.70 2.68 2.56 105.95 104.92 100.49 
[PAO MTA ToMELPRUL TOYA NUS TES. occ cs ncorctcocencecnconcaacee soe UBACBCnbRSeeaborE 40.9 40.7 41.3 Deel 2.70 2.63 110.78 109.62 108.52 
TrOmMpan dss teelemil Ss eecscecten tee hehe csacks ceves<oscty aes: 40.4 40.4 41,2 2.87 2.87 2.81 116.08 115.97 115.45 
NMetalerabnicatimonnatisthicsseese seers eee ee ee eee 42.2 42.2 42.3 2.33 D339) 222 98.48 98.09 93.82 
NIACHIMERyareXCOpie eCLICaly ne eete ener caecneseeeseeee eres ces 42.4 42.5 42.6 el 2.50 2.40 106.73 106.43 102.03 
MLAS POA UO Mec UPI baer eat een es 41.7 42.1 44.1 2.66 2.67 2.63 ES AA 115.99 
PNITCEATCFATIC UD Ant Steerer ware ary. terest re. se oc- See sccnes 42.8 43.6 41.6 SVT 2.59 2.39 110.05 112.95 99.69 
INA Ro OT RAYE OU LES 0c RAR pean o* An, SR Re eo ee 41.5 42.0 45.7 2.76 DIF 2.79 114.61 116.19 12732 
PNSSCINID LUT ce ee ee Beer ee Beet 41.9 42.3 Ares 2.91 2.94 2.95 121.93 124.26 139.93 
Ai STATL GRA CESS O LIES te eae eee ere te 41.4 41.9 44.1 2.68 DAS 2.68 110.84 111.93 118.39 
SI PHUI Gin crancdancMainin Cae eere tee ae eee eee 42.7 40.5 41.6 Deo» De) 2.43 108.99 101.20 101.01 
IBISCETICalA TO GIG ES seeet ean as emt etre ter tetrad Weert see eae 41.5 41.2 41.3 2 2.19 2.09 91.74 90.41 86.20 
Commu cat ONSre cq Wi Meh base seeee es erent eer weeee en ena 41.1 40.6 41.8 DEAT 2.07 [Or 86.78 83.98 82.22 
iN Onennetal teen Neca ILO Cia CLS mee eee eee eee eens 42.9 43.2 42.5 2.28 PPT 2.14 97.97 98.17 90.95 
IPeslizdo ein rave! LO UN aT OVE WEG no, oa daconnetantoonconenceosccnsbeesoouce 42.8 42.6 41.2 3.10 3.06 2.83 132.65 130.56 116.64 
ChemicaandichemicalsOLOGUCtS meee tee eee 41.2 41.4 40.8 2.36 2.36 229 97.37 97.53 93227 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.....................0....... 41.5 41.6 41.5 1.79 1.79 7A 74.38 74.76 70.81 
CONS BRU GLO N sore i ee PR in eee 41.4 41.4 41.0 2.76 DNS De5S 114.35 113285 103.59 
TES UU A 1) eeeeneene seth wn en et CA ao, Le seen ah 40.1 39.6 39.6 2.80 2.78 2.58 1222 110.18 102.02 
GeneraliCOntia ChOLS eee ames om me eee eee eee ene 40.2 39.8 39.5 2.14. WD. 2.46 110.05 107.66 97.31 
SDeCialetnaGdercOnt ra CLOnSa meas setae terete seer 39.9 39:5 39.6 2.86 2.85 2.68 114.19 112.44 106.34 
EM OTMCE TIN aes meee earn Beem Cates eceeln/ans ee divas Reece tees 44.6 45.5 44.7 2.68 2.68 2.41 119.72 PA 107.68 
I chWaysmDIilG ces an CuStn CCl Sienna ns eee 44.8 45.6 43.4 2.24 PIS DAS! 100.48 102.52 92.26 
OihemenCimee nin oes eeey sere ee ee eee eee 44.3 45.4 45.6 3.05 3.00 2.60 135.88 136.15 118.89 
OTHER INDUSTRIES: 
Wbamytran siti eee Meee re cece a wee PR eee cena ee ees 42.0 42.8 42.8 DLS) 2.58 235 107.97 110.22 100.49 
ichwayaanGubrid cesmeainten ace sey eseeeses secs eee eee 40.2 42.6 39.0 1.97 1.95 1.88 79.10 83.26 TEA) 
MATING mesMcleanekstanGiphesscls easement etree sae ements 3)! 38.7 38.9 1.29 1.28 1.20 SO) 49.60 46.57 
Tote lswmestalikatsran Gatayccils meres teeeeenesen eee ne ete 35.5 Sis) 36.0 1.29 1.28 2 46.02 45.78 43.40 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
March February March March February March 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 
INewloundland:s2 eee e set cea otters aise en RE EA, SR 41.5 40.2 40.4 92 1.91 1.78 
ENOVa  SCOLIA ees ceeeeem etre hace eed ieee ark: DE eee arent, eee 41.6 40.4 41.7 1.85 1.85 1.82 
New -Bruns WiCk saeceseces ved sie; sates vcdenets ao oats near nsaaee es 42.2 42.8 42.9 1.88 1.88 le HA 
COOLIO DEC. cane. se eae Seco ee so eS ee eo ER i 42.2 42.1 42.0 1.98 1.96 1.85 
OME ATIO 2 ee ere se cas a eae Pee OT te 41.1 41.2 41.5 2.34 263 225 
Manito aes Be msreca cs Ree tass coer ike cas tere cada co eee ce 40.4 40.1 40.2 1.89 1.87 1.81 
ASA ESIC WAR Sea tent seats ta Anas crai ts SS usta tein ttn, ee i ee 39'2 Bo 38.9 2.22 PN 2.14 
Alberta GnceludessNonuhwesty MerritOnies) ess eee eee 39.4 40.3 40.1 222 2.20 2.08 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory).........c.ccccccccccssseseesseseseeee SMe) 38.4 38.1 243 2.01 2.58 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 
plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. The latest figures are subject to revision. 

SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
a ee 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly 
Hours Wages (1961 =100) 
Worked Average Average 
Per Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 


ee er ee 
Monthly Average: 


BOG SOS AES ee ee ent ae ee ea Ba 8 ee 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
Be ee ccs paler mec ae de ioe eee Uhcdeage fos acco oe A 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
(O52 eM ga aNrsaen SNe hae Ms Me eae Pr RETNA 01 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
DOR it ck oct Week ee oeuthe ds n eee es» Se aa 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 

Last Pay Period in: 

UDG SMC aes caccce Sect oe ee ase eee Spree anna ee 41.3 21 87.11 117.0 109.8 
POT oe 3. resis as jcen Se ean Cece e Ue ace ee 41.1 DD IW2 87.03 116.9 109.4 
NIG y sot ee LOR RG otainst he es Ea ee ee 41.1 elit 86.66 116.4 103.2 
PULSE aoa ee artes Cancer sa dee ee 41.2 ail 86.87 116.7 108.1 
Ue Oe, a ee A ee, ARI TY 40.8 2.09 85.38 114.7 106.3 
ANUSUS Eee tego eink ewe ts SE el, ee 41.1 2.09 86.10 115.6 107.4 
DEDLEMDERS cyte eee ie oe ae eee eee ee 41.4 218 88.08 118.3 109.7 
OSLO DOE ek ret- tie ek sos ca.a Peed ean ean a 41.6 Das 89.53 120.3 110.8 
IN Over Dene ec.5 Ai os 8 ee ss on 41.5 2.16 89.81 120.6 110.7 
Déceimber..4.. 25.0 enews ee ee 39.7 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 

cee lanuaty =e ee en ee ee, ee ee 40.9 2.19 89.65 120.4 109.5 | 
ical) 5 n>, AS re eee ne Ree CS 41.2 2) 90.76 121.9 110.6 | 
ING SEG Le se MON, on, x, cinccc etic ee ee 41.2 2.22 91.20 1225 110.5 





eee sO ee eee 


*Revised. Preliminary. 


: Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- data are derived from reports prepared in the Centres and 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employers processed in the Unemployment Insurance Section, Dominion 
at Canada Manpower Centres (formerly NES offices). These Bureau of Statistics. See also Technical Note, page 491, August 

issue. 


TABLE D-1— Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 














Unfilled Vacanciest Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
SED LED DTN © lenemenener ete Meena ee ent 14,645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101,260 317,618 
DEPLCIN CIEL Ol ween meer ee een. 20,197 20,658 40,855 188,844 97,890 286,734 
SEDIEMDCKRL IOS eee emcees err eee 24,950 22,037 46,987 187,793 99,162 286,955 
fos h] Var et totes ge OT, RENE 2 Sean eaeeneee ae, 33,617 23,611 57,228 173,988 104,907 278,895 
S/o orsy dal Re eens re Seeeioe ae epee a 43,058 28,809 71,867 144,812 100,407 245,219 
OCTODETEL OOD eee ee en ete te heer ee 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
INOvenlIberpl OOS ceee ce ain oe eet nese 48,183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 
WecemberslO Gane cartes cakes ee ees 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 
PV AMLULT VIEL 9 © Once certo Senco cart iene cect 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
(TELS TOTEE Tig I cs SA ol ec ee er ce er 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563,806 
IME ATC INE OGG cote onc ee th eA. a recess 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548,597 
Pg EG ED elie e/a ee Ae 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138,646 494,926 
Ici val 9 Oe enero tera cak nn cot etesp sta cwseee ees 41,745 27,907 69,652 261,325 126,589 387,914 
AYTATAC LO OO Meee eee ash cach das Foot cas ses etree 40,805 26,173 66,978 233,965 146,798 380,763 
Aiedy WTS e ge ks Ns er eee eee 42,520 24,175 66,695 221,599 140,563 362,162 
PAUEOUIS Cel OGG parece sect tee hacanesuasaeecs 43,369 30,533 73,902 187,687 118,243 305,930 


DEP LOl De le ly Omer e tere ceysette ese: scesesce 


en ————— 


*Latest figures subject to revision. ¢Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. Source: Manpower Division. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected by Year, 1962 to 1965 and by Month August 1965 to 
August 1966 





Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and month Male Female Male Female Male Female 

HOG Dees Vi CAT etree ee ates sone ceti eo ennvsnnenemeces 3,177,423 eles 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
HG Seen VC cl Lee se cory eusueeteess DSN SIM 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
OAT recede eee ee ee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845,696 395,380 
OG Sa Cae ee a as ees 2,741,172 IETS S713 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 392070 
OGG ATICUSt eerie ce cece et ects e ees 203,613 98,611 102,786 60,863 78,643 42,910 
SenremDeE creosote)... 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 
Octoberwe eee ee 192,182 92,918 92,067 39,869 73,120 29,113 
INGVEIN DET eeees eee cers ren macros etse 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 Similis 

i DYSrof choral be) where sacra Pee 303,524 102,536 72,004 45,614 70,786 42,187 

TOG GTO RR, RA ee cose sense ey Oeneee a Boe 287,740 98,603 72,912 34,959 60,237 26,037 
| So) 7) ge ee RRS eee 6 eee 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 47,675 22,350 
MRED cack catenins eeseserne eR ies 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 61,401 28,059 

Tus eee ie ee eee eee ea Oe 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 62,133 24,787 

i EN ind AU NL ei ae ey ane SoA a 199,618 93,554 97,520 46,202 75,891 31,330 

‘Vay slew Cla oe" shRNA OE FN aI 222,671 116,136 95,402 50,498 74,320 37,072 

Hi) bse Rg ee Ee ue Oe SRR 216,035 108,399 85,147 48,433 68,493 38,299 

ANI OUIS beh a ec atlenaih aie Saks aan cauecond 208,276 101,535 102,760 58,267 76,157 39,645 


*Preliminary. tRevised. Source: Manpower Division. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at August 31, 1966 (Preliminary) 





Registrations on Hand 
Female 


2,702 
47,844 
12,794 
20,784 
10 

924 
13,072 
348 
7,263 
105 
318 
478 

31 
1,092 
917 
233 

4 

163 

3 
1,205 
672 
228 

12 
20,113 
3,907 
392 
713 


15,101 


Total 


10,364 
63,028 
18,690 
46,487 
541 
5,011 
75,996 
953 
8,301 
3,702 
1,048 
912 
231 
10,649 
1,988 
2,450 
584 
11,658 
11,751 
309 
3,671 
11,996 
1,567 
4,226 
85,813 
5,767 
4,810 
3,842 
24,547 
46,847 


=" 


Occupational group Male 
PLolcsslonaland mana ceria law OTC LS see eee eae nen een nn a rae 7,662 
Glerical workers eos eaten ce eee ee en en a ae, a, pr 15,184 
EELS WOEK ELS cn 2h cit tcc eo Uae cee te MER et ier Pe, AL csp ae sae oe Oa cepietco EERE 5,896 
Retsonal an did OMESTICISCTVICE WORK CIs sree sees mee eee en eer ere een 25,703 
DE AITICN | 42.3.1. ao eteee nent aes SIN RES A OL ea ee | Rae ake teres Sil 
/a\psaig Cen MA Uys TES) MUN BYER, FOYE HEY (S).G OFS). son scisoseaanenstewnndncsaneseheaeeeacentcteearneanbnaebneninontanocancossoscote 4,087 
Skilled and Scml-Siciiled WOrkers ., Aisa sprite. octets Reta oe ee ec aurea ee eS 62,924 
Boodiand: kindred products (incl ato acc™) sae eee anne anne 605 
bextiles: clothingyetcaae... 2.5... eee ee en el ee ee) eee 1,038 
RIM Tran UIT DEO CLUCTS eee eee ee 3,597 
Pulp; paper Canc erin tin g) eae peewee wee ewe mew arr) Faves dc) ein 730 
(Ee athe ize. dil ee th ety por OCICS eam memenneee eet eee ean er ye 434 
Stonesclay,and Glassiprodiuctse: eww e ee cee ee ee 200 
IMGtalWOrKIN gm ten Oe eee cee ns 2 On eae cee Oe ae 9,557 
BICC UTIC AL So eters erecta eae RO Pack ak, cn ee Oe ne eS 1,071 
shransporta flOMequipment:seee eee ce me Oe eee a DAG 
IVEIONTL Eo, Ser evninas erate tas cco ae MR Ree coe bob cy i Os k= a aU a re 584 
CCONSERUCHION. nce ee te aoe RN RI ee 8 ee ek 9 ei 11,654 
shranspontatoOni(ExCep tsec lit i) aaa aaa eee est eens ae nee 11,588 
Communications and pabliontilitvas: seen... coc. c eee ee 306 
Trade and SCrvice seraserya aie seme eer eo ak eee a ee 2,466 
Other skilled:andiseminskilled «Poe ooo ew ee 11,324 
ROTMen: 3,-8.4 PRR ee es ae Oe ec EAL | tL es 1,339 
PLDPLENt ICES: 6 Aaa ee, os I ei ee Se ee oe ce 4,214 
Unskillecaworkers.\., pears; 28 cS Oar ie NG a) Caps Be 2 ne 65,700 
POO: Gn Guigb acc arrestee eee ee nes ge ea ecu 1,860 
Cumberand lumber products... tar seit te ee 4,418 
Wetatworkin gS eat eee enc key RR Ph a 2, 3,129 
CONSITUCNIONS 7.5 can eee tes oat eit a 5 eee ee ee 24,547 
Othenunskilled workers 5 Semecenetr ieee esha eed aod 31,746 
GRAND UO TA Lasix. segeucs ee eee re tre eee i ee 187,687 


118,243 


305,930 


a ee a ee 


Source: Manpower Division. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at August 31, 1966 


a a a a eee 




















Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 

Previous Previous Previous 

- Year 12 Year * Year 
Office Aug. 31, Aug. 31, Office Aug. 31, Aug. 31, Office Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 

1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
NEWFOUNDLAND.......... 6,656 5,869 Spain: 11] 244 1963 OUEBEC]= ee 93,064 88,385 
Comer Srookee 2,072 1,044 Sy cite y 22ers ae 2,047 25133 Almas = oo een O57 1,045 
Grand’ Baligees. ee 481 427 Sydney Mimes.................. 430 427 AAS DEStOS eee 454 224 
Sed Ol nese eee eee 4,103 4,398 PLUTON ee te a 648 581 BaeiGomedus 696 513 
NarimOuth = 538 493 Beauharnoiss-eeeaeaee 908 653 
PRINCE EDWARD Buckingham 339 380 
ISA ND eek 1,062 975 NEW BRUNSWICK.......... 9,755 8,450 Catcanseat ee 361 404 

pscal es eee 
Charlottetown............ 649 514 Bathurst eee eee 1,198 876 Chandler 758 605 
SUCMIMEHS1Cd Oman 413 461 Campbellton:....... 2490 699 757 Chicoutimi ne 1.364 1.495 
Edmundston:s.)..1epe-.5 452 436 Cae are <i ae 33 4 789 
NOV AmGO TAL nea... 11,299 = 10,450 Bredenctonle.s..) ee 665 DIGS at ee Se ee 

Arnherstecgicee Ashe W358. Minto. ac.< 1.20 Mea ls ee eager et, ee 
BMC Se WAtei eee, 531 443 Moncton}... ee 2,478 1,969 Drummondville............. 10415 71,20) 
Halland) eee. 4,172 3,685  Newcastle.................... g900 = 7g5 0 Farnham... 279 164 
INVERNESS, cosa SEO, 292 179 SamtJohn,......... ae 2,462 1,921 Forestville. ono. ccccscsceeer 308 296 
Kentvilles > 4-. pac ae 674 631 St.Stephicheurs. ames 270 340 GaSD6. (ria eee 557 423 
Liverpool to. 218 196 Sussex eee eee 255 219 Granby..05, se 1,165 1,008 
New Glasgow.................. 1,051 1,128 WVOOGStOC kaa 234 402 1 HoT Meee iA alee. sme 2,076 2,246 


— OS ee ee a ee 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at August 31, 1966 (Concluded) 














Registrations 
| on Hand 

Previous 

os Year 
Office Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 

1966 1965 
OUCUIC Rene etc 2,800 5,123 
VOUGQUICTC Mees arte 1,710 1,802 
| EeaVed nURWeR Seer ccoe ee 349 309 
| lace ViccanuCne ms t= 487 455 
i feos Vialbaic eee ee 567 693 
| Leet Gua hee a ease See 430 632 
ECV IS eee cere ae ts 1,485 1,729 
TEOUISe yi llega ee 490 490 
IVE AD OD eee cries eeecseee eee ics 559 455 
Vian Wal Kleene 311 306 
IY ec a ae ee ee 520 503 
Wont-aunere 217. 336 
Gia tia a OT yee eee 618 646 
INOSTERILL,..sncooeccnnnnteeceesocee SLi) yay 
New Richmond................ 477 548 
PonteAlitedse 368 382 
COUNEDEC rete eee ee es 10,354 7,982 
RUM OUSKiieeee ee eee Zl 1,016 
Riviére-du-Loup.............. Loa? 1,023 
Roberval eees ne tee: 855 807 
ROY Teen ease ee 1,105 1,058 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 235 250 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...... 549 582 
Stegslherese. 2: Wee 1,559 
Sigh yacinthe esses: 842 921 
Ste lcaneer ee es 1,106 1,310 
StH CLOMIC ee tera e ee 1,383 1,084 
Senter etc 1,045 1,087 
Sha willl canescens (Tl Me, 
SHELOLOOKC eae eres 3,260 3,521 
Sorel Rtgs crete ies ee 1,056 1,124 
Thetford Mines................ 1,587 1351 
MrOis-RiViereS....9-.00 eee 2,187 1,957 
IVa =. ©) eer ee es care 660 711 
Walleviieldivmecstccees es 1,381 1,103 
Wictoniavillesse, seer 911 946 
Wille; St. Georees.. 863 914 
ONTARIO Me 116,705 109,800 
PATTI PTIOLeee cree eae setes 152 158 
IBarrieWeen et bees 1,140 926 
Bellevilles2e ves. tseceee.2 1,458 1,178 
IBraceD iid Senne 292 281 
Bram plo lee ete ee 1,151 15255) 
iBranttord sees eee 1,764 2,048 
IBLOCK Vi llemeeree ener 324 247 
Ganletoneelace seen 155 174 
Ghathameen. eee 1,588 792 
CobOUTee. ae. ee 985 961 
Collingwood... 386 293 
GComwallete nee 1,226 120 
Blhoulakersc ee 195 170 
ROLE ELC eee eee 327 274 
ore brances..3-- 204 224 
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Kirkland Lake 


New Liskeard 


Sturgeon Falls 


*Preliminary. {Includes registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 


Registrations 
on Hand 


Previous 
Year 
Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 

1965 


865 
870 
115 
We, 
915 
On2 i 
314 
320 
298 
1,381 
sy 77) 
1,305 
391 
799 
61 
2192 
ASP 
293 
260 
184 
684 
1,030 
616 
1,688 
525 


11,286 


4,591 
677 
56 
801 
163 
1,704 
158 
946 
395 
276 
254 
3,934 
538 
1,238 
1,588 
523 
201 
195 
198 
1,433 
316 
952 


27,032 


667 
272 
129 
1,852 
pa ee 
6,275 
32) 


Office 








MANITOBACH Rete etree: 


Brandon... 
Dau re 


Blimsnlon ee 
Portage la Prairie............ 
AOR AS Me tesete tes sectetecre 


SASKATCHEWAN ............ 


Stevan ee: 2 eee 
Oy amiInstemee eee 
VIO OSCR a Wines 


Reginal et ig. ee 
Saskatoon == 


WevDU eee 
MMOLKCOMm eos. sce 


Calvary :23=...42 52 
Drmmiiellete =e 
Edmonton see 


Rethbrid cease 
Medicine late 
IRCCS D Cee ee 


BRITISH COLUMBIA...... 
FAbbotstord =e 


Chilliwacker sees 
(CRONIN 5 cseaccooncoadaannee 


GranDrOOkeaee ae ee 


Prince.Georces =e 
Prince: Ruperts... sees 
Quesnel aes 


[ECC Seeere ee ee 


Source: Manpower Division. 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
- Year 
Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 
1966 1965 
9,890 10,510 
843 763 
321 284 
106 132 
287 264 
133 211 
8,200 8,856 
6,473 5,750 
84 33 
90 64 
594 571 
388 313 
WAU 653 
2,013 32 
1,870 1,695 
A 154 
127) Si7/ 
425 458 
13.022 13,033 
116 146 
4,366 5,048 
208 132 
S22 3,391 
111 91 
476 416 
979 889 
571 406 
673 514 
38,004 31,537 
603 355) 
650 656 
617 600 
516 366 
507 Sly? 
574 454 
ULI) 1,098 
800 912 
946 507 
471 361 
6,031 4,376 
610 808 
474 378 
1,073 890 
586 524 
331 265 
460 375 
17,796 14,940 
758 720 
2,986 2,324 
82 116 
305,930 284,759 
187,687 173,158 
118,243 111,601 


a 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in August 1966 (Preliminary) 











Change from 
Industry group Male Female Total August, 1965 
AGRICULTURE, FISHING, TRAPPING ).eet pre keene 15,210 6,644 21,854 == 1h) 
TSO REST R Yio eid ets eae ca oh ase RSet ce I es 1,164 19 1,183 — 1,108 
MINING,SQUARR YING AND OG WELLES) 2 Fess. bois onceressa eens ns 1,053 81 1,134 ar 69 
Metaltiining Rater, coccsen cee cueeoee ee aoe, cae ee ict to MR cree ono eee 603 15 618 _ 5 
| <1 bana ai el Re ARIE RAE orp ROR 2PM ees bt ee 02 181 47 228 ae 51 
NoneMetal mining! se. ne.cccrs tact re ee en Te 78 3 81 = 34 
Quarrying, clay andisand pitsiz. caer eeet ec seeeee eae renee eens 98 — 98 = 56 
Prospectint gy oho eee ee once cnet et eee 93 16 109 cp 45 
MANUFACTURING 22 ce ttt ent oo. Baer pe ee ees 16,651 12,145 28,796 = DSSS 
Hoodsiandi beverages: --sicrece ceteris oo ee ee ee 2,740 5,018 7,758 —  SIopse’ 
Tobacco and tobacco products sl... sr ees ccvanss pe eta. oe esters eae 32 28 60 = 31 
IRUODERDTOCUCtS Be. cee tree ce tee renee ec cn eS en 216 145 361 ae 62 
LRAt Ber Pi@Quces 2 r.ccsoe tiene eo MY cre x reat cesta eee 244 321 565 aap EPs 
Wextileproducts (except clothin c) mesma st nets seen ene 746 484 1,230 = 18 
Clothing: (textile amd Pua ete ee tease coats eee is eke cece S25 1,946 2,471 ae IIbye 
Wood proditcts ste cee re reser ree se oe oe 2,103 248 Papas) | — 614 
PAPER PTOGUCtS vesrcsccseee etre trcctess cece re eae cot ea ei Oa el 882 254 1,136 — 584 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......000..0..0.0cccccccceccceceeceeeeeseeeeesees 782 S12 1,294 a0) 
Tronsand! steel products erste ee ee ee Se Dy/ 502 3,759 + 81 
(iransportation Cquipimientiarcesercst eee cee eee ee eee ee 15577 437 2,014 = abe 
INoa-ferrous metal products. =. -t..25 sn vege eee ne ee 556 231 793 + 25 
Blecthicallapparatuis and sit lies ss saaaemeee = eee nn en 943 923 1,866 Sn 395 
Non-metallic mineral products:..<, seem ccnasce eee eee 668 90 758 a 46 
PLOGUCtSOn petrOleumaan cd Coa sere eee eee eee 46 19 65 ae 8 
Chemical products. 220 reeecceee eee ae 601 314 915 - 48 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............ccccccccccececcesseccceccecceaseseees WES 667 1,400 ce Lf) 
CONSTRUCTION j.i.s22eeourst preaeeeavis Garda ek ee etl ee 13,011 242 13,253 == LOI 
Generalcontractors, ia.c.5-.t eet ee ee 8,917 147 9,064 — 899 
Special trade contractors: ..:.ct eerie ook eee ee 4,094 95 4,189 aS 5 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION .............. 6,599 413 7,012 + 494 
PL ransporta tim in..ccccesstrek eh te too eee ee ee 6,057 221 6,278 + 644 
SLOLARE ssh cabs eee STs ee ee Lee 408 67 475 eh 
COORMMUINCA TION 4:5. ne ac ee eee ee Se ee 134 125 259 — 9 
POBLIC UTILITY OPERATION 3 ae eee ee DSi 46 303 = ei 
AL ERD. orate cess Savicki e a ER acs ee Mee 8,803 D200 14,054 ae SKS 
WY GReSa IG. is, ols che al Ot es: cs Ic) See eg ee eee ee 4,098 1,594 5,692 aE 54 
BCU re cSorayas Sistasiocncle cunt en areca een: eee Reo ae ees ae eee 4,705 3,657 8,362 su AP: 
FINANCE; INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE. )ooicccccete.-ccsceseseeesdt. 515 ii Fa 1,710 = 50 
SY 1G (GE ol ere ene ee ene | ROMEO * <oRNGES.. «, an ee ey 12,834 13,669 26,503 GSES | 
Community or public service, Hwa A... a a oe 1,035 1,630 2,665 ar 73 
CSOVETMIMEDE SCL VICE. Seite rceee a. eerie ie, ac soc ee i 3,296 998 4,294 — 139 
RECTEAION SEL VICEr Ate eee ce ee oe ee OE, 1,509 450 1,959 + 424 
PSUISIMESS SOL VICE 2s ctmparik «kia sret ra datantedinvecseseeess cee A ecst rn eM os nce 2,954 1,203 4,157 =peregs2 
DEtsOUdl SELVICE 3s seskerei eset cares Mee ents cS2 eA Ricci cs A us cave 4,040 9,388 13,428 — 976 
Ed Wa Be Oo 94 DR near ere | 2 ee in, As SR es 76,157 39,645 115,802 =» Sy! 


Source: Manpower Division. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with 
numbers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for 
benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Sec- 

tion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from information supplied 


| TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
. Unemployment Insurance Act 








End of Total Employed Claimants 

CS a 2 ae 4,779,000 4,597,700 181,300 
IEA ete At enseceeitesee 4,687,000 4,469,400 217,600 

EN STEN ES, 4 cnt a 4,883,000 4,469,100 413,900 

VIG Cleesemnete cer eaters 4,902,000 4,404,000 498,000 

LEE VUE WINE hepicaSaoascscesos 4,911,000 4,380,500 530,500 

JANUAR Vee e eaters esse 4,889,000 4,377,200 511,800 

M9065 December .c..s.se-cesccoes 4,821,000 4,403,000 418,000 
PNOVOIIDED Airs cesseccstescs 4,754,000 4,509,400 244,600 
ORCLOOGD ies rcpt ne cane Se 4,680,000 4,509,600 170,400 

elem DET piers ccs 4,678,000 4,520,700 157,300 

PANICUS terete terrence 4,696,000 4,523,500 172,500 

| Ut SO ne 4,650,000 4,465,600 184,400 

EITC Fenn renee es 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 





by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
published by DBS. For further information regarding the nature 
of the data see Technical Note, page 646. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, July 1966 








Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
INewiounnd [am Gee eresrscessceeeeceee ese ree cere 13,807 $307,229 
Rrinceseawardelsiandesee seco ers 2,456 53,883 
INO Va SCO An he. ese sectarian oie acoe orice aes aeescss 27,871 626,522 
INGwE BEUMS WiC Keene ecertecnsssets cores ceczets oes <2 23,859 554,223 
QUE DEC Hi Paceen corer ee ree aes recon tote aes 181,792 4,291,133 
ONTATI OM eee verte eese sa tees tasenttooaceeaeeweate 214,847 5,257,169 
Manito bales eeeeeeee «1 ee ere eens een 17,609 372,625 
Saskatchewan ee eee rereceeee 10,729 229,110 
UNV oyS a eee eho, oi oh a eee 22,267 501,488 
British Columbia (including Yukon 
BLOT ILOLY) sewer teocsee estas se otenreaeeeseent 61,665 1,467,709 
otaly Canada Ulys19GOi eer 576,902 13,661,091 
MotalesGanadasUNeHOG Ome aes 618,594 14,712,301 
Totals Canada, Ul el SO ssscseese-ceeeee 496,284 11,828,778 





*Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, July 1966 


nn nnn ee eet USESSSSSSSSSSsSSSS SSS SSS 


Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 
Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit Benefit Pending 
NIN ae No Soe os be eg 

OS TOT IE CG © it 2 aes Oe gee 1,753 1,472 281 1,849 1,297 552 568 
HS TEITICMIS CL OVAL GINS! Am) Chiemsee seperate ss cecuesssensssteente nc: 291 69 317 206 111 85 
ER ERSTE Ss os ty er on eee meg a 2,744 1,907 837 2,741 1751 990 909 

| PN SUVA ES TUILIS WiC Kemeeme teen tre teesene eee eter rasresste nccscesceesssar 2,907 2,052 855 2,861 1,850 1,011 912 
MSO ete cco ctie kee overt bash cv cvtavenasteoraaponncneerecee 25,017 16,962 8,055 22,450 12,876 9,574 10,794 
| payee SR Se SR Fr te ncn pane A pee ane ene 42,261 27,501 14,760 37,195 16,655 21,140 15,516 
MU RECN Scherer re assay ck ote oa tens veh sias eee MRetonnerahueave® 1,700 1,348 352 1,561 944 617 561 
ree eerie erect ND, ss ake asccastes 873 175 864 545 319 290 
eT 1 TM te as ene ace sas nyaii vases seherneachassee 2,207 1,661 546 2,142 1,303 839 787 

_ British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory).................. TBS) 5,033 2,282 8,275 5,120 3,155 2,563 

thro. = teen ed RR eT. ee ee ee 

orale Coariadas DULY) 1 IGG eiiee. oc acisccnecteccrsenerannte 87,068 58,856 28.212 80,855 42,547 38,308 32,985 
otal eaa Gas SUC VIOG ges eac suc cetsenceevecescseeetens 68,442 49,378 19,064 70,901 42,852 28,049 26,772 
HDeeCelee ABACUS 7055 te: eves tcancnctrep ate tissee.ce 86,109 59,840 26,269 72,263 40,771 31,492 43,461 


NN 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 27,568. 


tIn addition, 26,289 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,085 were special requests not 


granted and 954 appeals by claimants. There were 7,584 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at July 31, 1966 


























Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or June 30, July 30, 
Province and sex claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1966 1965 
GANA DAs Sea oa das teen Ser, SA ee 195,996 93,349 45,906 34,837 21,904 181,311 184,426 
Male?..4e ee ee 115,472 60,649 24,772 18,188 11,863 106,754 106,205 
Pemaleveeen ee ee 80,524 32,700 21,134 16,649 10,041 74,557 78,221 
it te eh wi SRE = ee ee ee ee ee eee 
INEWROUNDICAND ESE eee 4,749 2,089 1,185 1,021 454 5,219 4,073 
Male aera oa. 5 Aint eee eee ee eee re? 3,449 1,678 807 709 255 4,045 2,901 
Remales. 2... aera on reer emer teen 1,300 411 378 312 199 1,174 1172 
rc ee 
PRINGE EDWARD USEAND? IBS) 396 172 96 91 694 740 
INT ale: See inee ee a eee EID 486 314 86 19 67 413 487 
Pemale: peste nc eater ee penn ee ie ae 269 82 86 77 24 281 253 
a a a ee 
NON ASS COTITAR ee eee 8,806 3,013 2,199 2,057 I Si3}7/ 9,106 8,171 
MB 6 oe. pcx sitaes RO Meee ee an gees 5,971 2,240 1,416 1,279 1,036 6,267 SL SIA 
Remales.. 2) See ae ee ere ene 2,835 773 783 778 501 2,839 2,600 
a ee 
NEWSBRUINS WICGKets 3) eee 8,072 3,316 2,201 Pit 1,044 8,143 6,970 
Malou ticcs.b siceuis veer bie eee 5,610 2,391 1,655 965 599 5,658 4,682 
Female. sant Ae ee 2,462 925 546 546 445 2,485 2,288 
QUEBEC? see Pe SaR eee tee te 58,684 26,902 15,333 10,729 5,720 Si8,7/7/1] 58,643 
Malet 02 oe ner ee gene eee 35,493 17,181 9,034 6,159 3,119 37,520 36,981 
Female crs cee eee Oe ee eee one ee 23,191 9,721 6,299 4,570 2,601 Dill 21,662 
SS ee ee Se 
ONTARIO S 7 soosscfan ee 80,634 45,153 15,494 e532) 8,455 60,975 70,320 
Males er 6 ni as ee ee ee ee 46,354 29,748 7,020 Sl 4,375 30,826 37,320 
POM ale ccc. coer ee een ae ee 34,280 15,405 8,474 6,321 4,080 30,149 33,000 
EEE EE 
MANITOBA (3 220. 30 Setee emtes oie ae 5,651 1,879 1,646 1,294 832 6,062 6,759 
Male res uss eee ent a ae Gene eee 2,716 956 653 610 497 3,109 3,423 
Bemale: sceoo se ee eee ce eee eee DLO35 923 993 684 335 2,953 3,336 
ee eee 
SASKATCHEWAN: 25 eos ee 3,119 1,019 726 787 587 3,451 3h )5/ 
Males oot cr eae ier ee eds a NO a 257 348 295 324 290 1,470 1,425 
Pema le oc tee ee 1,862 671 431 463 297 1,981 1,932 
a a ee ee ee eee 
ATUBERT Asser tethicinite cst sno tine inee rea a iad 6,321 2,161 1,690 16553 917 7.073 7,419 
Male a eine beeen col ee 3,231 1,103 815 826 487 3,763 3,749 
PeMale. 7. co Aer. ids, eee ee 3,090 1,058 875 VAL 430 3,310 3,670 
BRITISH “COLUMBIA®. ee 19,205 7,421 5,260 4,257 2,267 21,817 17,974 
INT Ae esse ho. oe ee os 10,905 4,690 2,991 2,086 1,138 13,683 9,666 
Remaleay 6 ean, 20086 wl eeu ne al ee 8,300 ABI 2,269 Deli 1,129 8,134 8,308 


a 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 








Health 
and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and © 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
| (1949 = 100) 

BS Oem NY CALS oe cocceesusscshcesvssstesaneese 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 1553 146.1 116.3 
SC 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
BGS aN CALM eee. .6 cc csits teases 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
Brod — KT. sits. canes... 135.4 1B2i4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
5 09——Y arc eae oie 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175.5 154.3 12233 
1965—September..............0.00.0.... 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 
@ctobers a. ee. 139.3 135.7 141.6 | ls pe 148.7 177.0 154.2 122.6 
INGVeEnIDCIN semen re 140.2 138.2 142.0 12347 148.7 177.9 155.0 1223 
Pecembers at. Acer. 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 12253 

| $966—January......0...00hccie.. 141.2 140.6 142.9 122.7 149.1 178.1 155.4 12351 
PCULUALY. «)..1i20. caveat. 142.1 142.5 143.1 12383 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 
March Wares... erin ss 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 

April a. esa scutie ke. 143.2 143.7 143.7 12523 150.7 179.2 157.6 125.0 

IVa eee ene ee, 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 151.1 180.7 159.2 125.1 

d [UTNE Lt Ss le ke 143.8 144.2 144.4 125:3 151.2 181.2 159.3 PSI 

AUD ete cs eee eae alta 144.3 146.0 144.8 125.2 PS1e2 181.0 159.3 125.1 
PAULSUIS Pence he ee BN cs 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 125.1 
MEDICINDCED fra..5 Att. -c oss 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 151,2 181.3 158.8 126.4 





Note: 1957 weighted. 
Calculated by the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of August 1966 





All-Items Health and Recreation Tobacco 
— Trans- Personal and and 
Aug. 1965 July 1966 Aug. 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949=100) 
St. John’s, Nfld.*.....0....... 124.5 126.3 127.1 129.1 117.6 119.0 122.0 167.8 151.2 116.9 
ERT cogent leer 135.5 138.5 139.0 142.0 137.1 133.3 139.3 176.3 173.9 127.0 
Saint John... .ecsccccssceee 137.8 140.9 141.8 147.0 135.8 133.8 147.6 197.8 159.8 126.6 
Montreal........-.cssscscssccseeee 138.7 142.2 142.6 152.3 138.5 115.1 166.7 188.2 162.1 128.0 
ara a 139.2 144.4 145.2 150.8 140.0 129.7 166.5 190.5 154.2 132.5 
Reroute 140.5 147.2 147.9 149.3 146.2 133.6 151.5 180.9 197.8 130.1 
Winnipeg. ......ccccssssssssssessseee 135.4 139.2 140.1 146.9 130.8 131.0 141.2 194.7 146.9 138.7 
Saskatoon-Regina............ 132.6 136.1 136.7 143.9 129.6 138.6 137.7 159.3 153.1 125.8 
Edmonton-Calgary.......... 130.9 134.5 135.4 138.3 129.9 135.0 135.6 182.7 149.7 121.1 
VANCOUVER, ....ccccsssssssssssseeees 135.5 138.5 139.0 141.4 136.7 128.4 1522 159.9 157.0 123.9 





*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to 
compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is com- 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 


involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out. 
whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers in- 
directly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stop- 
page, are not included. For further notes on the series, see page 
492, August issue. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 


Duration in Man- Days 





Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 
DDG Uses Seiccare ro Re ee ee eR ie 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
LOO Lee ee et an ee ae Ee Eee ER eee ss, 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
AIL A Eee Se A Go ON Sh Ld oe ae contd 2 ey a 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
964 Ore ceca We Me a eee 1 eo RO er RO cb 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
1965 rte cegiceciri eae Sete re 2 ee ea 2 452 476 171,858 2,323,750 0.17 
M19 GS SIU yoo, ects Roe eee a UR ofa TE aL AC, 52 99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
ANI SUSt 5:3 eee Bie ee Ronen SR Ls oe 37 83 27,196 243,550 0.20 
Sentemberis pier ct re ees eee, eens 2D ee 46 92 21,012 216,080 0.18 
OCtO ber Space eee oe orale ee ds LoS ber 39 87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
INOVEM De ieee nore: enn eae ee eee en CONE, ote Ree ty aL 29 78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
IDECEM DET eae entre eee ee eee Nr ee Eee 21 58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
FOG 6 JATIWAT Ys sce te eters tes ea ree ere ee 32 66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
PPS E UAT socket e  eee 33 76 18,403 237,920 0.21 
Marchi ete cent are hes en ar eek ee PR cee ee 54 90 30,079 354,250 0.27 
V6) al Re Aiea eine OR cel eae ee Nee an gn 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 
IN Fe Ge ronan ee oath ae Mie Pata ae eae eee oR oe Marae 54 95 28,465 332,450 O27 
VUNG octane ee ee eet ee RR ROT 51 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 
LGU hep carers Su ONE hal semzse.- 2) el ihn « Crhy Re oe teeta ede Te 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
ALD US Gh my Fee ein ae ere ek i ie 73 132 216,080 968,260 0.70 
*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, August 1966, TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, August 1966, 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man- Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man- Days 
PUES Vine Meee cones 1 100 750 Newfoundland:...,...../...2ceetca: 2 372 1,460 
Mince <i0-. een ee 7 18,112 103,230 a mca : roe ee 
: OVa SCOUdL ees eee ee ; ,620 
Manufacturing aoe ee ee 63 30,606 358,250 Nive Druncicl eae kee 1 40 60 
Construction eee 17 4,874 41,310 Quebec Pie ee eee leg ee 28 46.280 301.250 
‘Wy atefoyals e's WORHDITES. op saec sce 29 129,082 357,820 Ontario “2. .2eeee | eae 52 40,904 256,410 
abet eS eee ke pees, 8 444 6,710 Manitoba cs ton sr case ee 3 499 14,860 
Finances fe eds ea ee = == = Reece seesteeeeseeeenecerenseessagte 3 127 390 
; (ety ec eremreroe a EE tes intone 8 4 914 18,220 
pence ie ae BRR Oe 32,584 97,670 British Colina... ee 1 1,514 40,240 
Public administration. ................. 3 278 2,410 Federal. Stl... See 21 123,912 321,350 
ALLAN DUSTRIES == 132 216,080 968,260 ALL JURISDICTIONG............ 132 216,080 968,260 
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Duration in 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1966 (Preliminary) 


Starting Date 











Industry, Employer Workers Man- Days — Major Issues 
— Union Involved Termination -— 
Location August Accumulated Date Result 
FORESTRY 
Feldman Timber Co. Ltd., Carpenters 100 750 1,000 July 27 New agreement—Piece work rates 
Matheson, Ont. Loc. 2995 Aug. 15 and rate per cord increased, other 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) improvements. 
MINES 
Metal 
International Nickel Co. Steelworkers 15,767 63,070 252,270 July 14 Delayed negotiations in a new 
of Canada Ltd., Loc. 6500 Aug. 8 contract—Return of some workers, 
Sudbury and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) replacement of others. 
Quebec Iron & Titanium Steelworkers 209 4,750 6,970 July 16 Wages, health and welfare plan, 
or Loc. 4466 a statutory holidays, vacations— 
Havre St-Pierre, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
International Nickel Co. Steelworkers 1,650 31,350 43,430 July 21 Delayed negotiations in a new 
of Canada Ltd., Loc. 6200 Aug. 29 contract—Return of workers. 
Port Colborne, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
| Mineral Fuels 
Acadia Coal Co-McBean Mine Workers 32 740 740 Aug. 22 Grievances—Return of workers. 
Mine, Loc. 8672 (Ind) Aug. 24 
Thorburn, N.S. 
MANUFACTURING 
_ Food and Beverages 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 1,697 39,530 60,050 July 18 Wages, hours— 
Toronto, Ont. Workers Loc. 114 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 803 17,670 24,090 July 20 Wages, hours, vacations— 
Montreal, Que. Workers Loc. 357 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 207 5,260 7,630 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Hull, Que. Workers Loc. 314 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 365 12,540 19,350 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Winnipeg, Man. Workers Loc. 216 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Calgary Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 205 4,510 6,310 July 20 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Calgary, Alta. Workers Loc. 421 oe 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 600 13,200 18,200 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Edmonton, Alta. Workers Loc. 243 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 244 5,370 7,320 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Vancouver, B.C. Workers Loc. 162 a 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Christie’s Bread Diy. Bakery Workers B22) 2,250 2,680 July 28 Wages in new agreement—24c an 
of Nabisco Ltd., Loc. 264 (CLC) Aug. 11 hr. increase retroactive Apr. 1, 
Toronto, Ont. 1966, 19c an hr. July 30, 1967, 8c 
an hr. Mar. 30, 1968; other im- 
proved benefits. 
Rubber 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., | Rubber Workers 1,200 8,400 8,400 Aug. 23 Wages, holidays, hours, vaca- 
St-Jér6me, Que. Loc. 642 — tions— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Textiles 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 700 14,470 83,160 Mar. 11 Alleged slowness in production by 
Drummondville, Que. (CNTU) Aug. 30 workers—16c an hr. increase retro- 


active Feb. 15, 1966, 7c 2nd. yr., 
and 10c the 3rd. yr.; other im- 
provements. 
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Duration in 


Starting Date 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
eS eee 





Industry, Employer Workers Man- Days — Major Issues 
-— Union Involved Termination — 
Location August Accumulated Date Result 
Domil Ltd., Textile Federation 825 17,330 85,130 Apr. Wages—1l6c an hr. increase first 
Sherbrooke, Que. (CNTU) Aug. 31 yr., 7c 2nd yr., and 10c the 3rd yr.; 
other improved benefits. 
Dominion Textile Co., Textile Federation 534 11,210 55,010 Apr. Wages, working conditions, senior- 
Sherbrooke, Que. (CNTU) Aug. 31 ity—16c an hr. increase first yr., 7c 
2nd yr., and 10c the 3rd yr.; other 
improved benefits. 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Textile Federation 2,425 52,550 237,450 Apr. 1 Wages—33c an hr. increase over a 
Magog, Que. (CNTU) Aug. 31 3-yr. agreement; other improved 
benefits. 
Dominion Textile, Textile Federation 982 21,600 95,240 Apr. 13 Wages—1l6c an hr. increase retro- 
St-Grégoire, (CNTU) Aug. 31 active to Feb. 15, 1966, 7c Feb. 15, 
Cté Montmorency, Que. 1967, 10c Feb. 15, 1968; other im- 
proved benefits. 
Cosmos Imperial Mills United Textile 422 9,280 17,300 July 5 Wages, hours— 
Limited, Workers Loc. 152 — 
Yarmouth, N.S. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Millhaven Fibres Limited, Oil Workers 795 17,490 28,360 July 12 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Millhaven, Ont. Locs. 9670 & 9692 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Wood 
Dominion Ayers Ltd., Building Workers’ 233 5,170 5,170 Aug. 3 Wages, working conditions— 
Lachute, Que. Federation (CNTU) = 
Northern Wood Preservers Carpenters 251 3,250 3,250 Aug. 16 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Ge Loc. 2827 — 
Port Arthur, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical 389 8,650 244,740 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Union Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Ontario Malleable Iron Steelworkers 498 11,110 28,010 June 15 Wages, welfare benefits— 
Comitde Loc. 1500 — 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
The Wabi Iron Works Ltd., Steelworkers 205 4,510 5,880 July 21 Wages— 
New Liskeard, Ont. Loc. 4354 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Burlington Steel Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 225 610 610 Aug. 7 Dispute over incentive bonus— 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 4752 Aug. 10 Return of workers. 
Metal Fabricating Ere) 
Dominion Magnesium Ltd., Steelworkers 369 8,120 12,470 July 15 Signing of a new agreement— 
Haley, Ont. Loc. 4632 Se 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Frost Steel and Wire Co. Steelworkers 155 390 390 Aug. 3 In support with local 1005—Re- 
ULqial Loc. 3561 Aug. 8 turn of workers. 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Steelworkers Locs. 125031 28,420 28,420 Aug. 3 Dissatisfaction with contract nego- — 
Hamilton, Ont. 1005, 3250 & 5328 Aug. 8 tiations—Return of workers. | 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Donald Rope and Wire Steelworkers 100 50 50 Aug. 5 Suspension of one worker—Return 
Cloth Co. Ltd., Loc. 3325 Aug. 5 of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Westeel-Roscoe Ltd., Steelworkers 108 220 220 Aug. 30 Wages— 
Saskatoon, Sask. Loc. 4235 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Orenda Engines Division Machinists 500 7,000 13,000 July 14 New agreement—Wage increases 
Hawker Siddeley Canada Loc. 1922 Aug. 22 of $5.-$7.50 per wk. in 1966, $5.- 
Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) $7.50 in 1967; other improved 
Malton, Ont. benefits. 





= EEE 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
eee a ee eee 


Duration in Starting Date 
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Industry, Employer Workers Man- Days — Major Issues 
_- Union Involved Termination -— 
Location August Accumulated Date Result 
Galt Metal Industries Ltd., Steelworkers S15) 3,190 4,330 July 21 Wages— 
Galt, Ont. Loc. 2894 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Iberville Fittings (1962) Steelworkers 177 3,890 13,110 May 18 Wages, hours— 
tds Loc. 3953 — 
St. Jean, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Northern Electric 900 750 750 Aug. 26 Delay in new contract negotiations 
London, Ont. Employees Aug. 29 —Return of workers 
Unit 5 (Ind) 
Chemical Products 
Monsanto Canada Ltd., Oil Workers 155 1,240 6,200 June 10 Wages—35Sc an hr. increase plus 
LaSalle, Que. Loc. 9-762 Aug. 12 1Sc per hr. in fringe benefits over a 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 2-yr. agreement. 
Sterling Drugs Ltd., Oil Workers 195 4,470 8,300 July 5 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Aurora, Ont. Loc. 9435 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Eddy Match Co. Ltd., Carpenters 152 1,670 1,670 Aug. 17 Wages, hours— 
Pembroke, Ont. Eocesivs — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Various construction Various unions 1,150 31,500 31,500 Aug. 3 Wages, hours— 
contractors, — 
Province-wide, 
British Columbia. 
Ralph M. Parsons Co. Ltd., Structural Iron 1,100 2,200 2,200 Aug. 8 Grievances—Return of workers. 
Hoyle, Ont. Workers Loc. 1786 Aug. 10 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Ralph M. Parsons Labourers 1,000 2,860 2,860 Aug. 18 Wages—Return of workers. 
Construction Co. Ltd., Loc. 493 Aug. 24 
Hoyle, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Brown and Root Ltd., Labourers 614 1,230 1,230 Aug. 22 Dismissal of one worker, demotion 
Donkin Highway, Loc. 1116 Aug. 24 of another—Return of workers. 
Cape Breton Is., N.S. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Construction Project Labourers 600 600 600 Aug. 31 Dispute over 5 landscape workers 
(Sarnia Nurseries), Loc. 1089 Aug. 31 to be included in bargaining unit— 
Sarnia, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Return of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Canadian National Railway Clerks 1,500 6,000 6,000 Aug. 1 Wages, fringe benefits—Return of 
Railway Express,* Loc. 334 Aug. workers. 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canadian Pacific Railway Clerks 680 2,040 2,040 Aug. 2 Wages, fringe benefits—Return of 
Railway Express,* Loc. 2303 Aug. 5 workers. 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canadian Pacific Railway Clerks 760 2,280 2,280 Aug. 2 Delayed negotiations in a new con- 
Railways Express,* Locs. 26 & 327 Aug. 5 tract—Return of workers. 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canadian National Railway Clerks 670 960 960 Aug. 3 Delayed negotiations in a new con- 
Railways Express,* Locs. 26 & 273 Aug. 7 tract—Return of workers. 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Brewster Transport Co. Unorganized 100 460 460 Aug. 9 Union recognition—Return of 
Ltd., Aug. 16 some workers, others found em- 
Banff, Alta. ployment elsewhere. 
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TABLE G-4— Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1966 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 
m2 a ea a tS 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Workers 
Involved 


Union 


Duration in 


Starting Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


I ee 


Francois Nolin Transport 
& Couture’s Movers 
Canada Ltd., 

Quebec, Que. 

Taggart Services Ltd.,* 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian National 
Railways,* 

Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian National 
Railways,* 

Windsor, Ont. 

Canadian National 
Railways,* 

Sydney, N.S. 

Canadian National 
Railways,* 

Sarnia, Ont. 

Various Railway 
Companies,* 

Canada-wide. 

Communication 
Avalon Telephone Company 

Limited, 

Province-wide, 

Newfoundland. 

Power, Gas and Water 
Hydro-Quebec, 
Various locations, 
Quebec. 


TRADE 


Crane Canada Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont. 


Kent Steel Products Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


SERVICE 


Health and Welfare 
Quebec Hospital 
Association. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 

City of Lachine, 

Lachine, Que. 


Railway Clerks 150 
Mocwi257 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Teamsters 111 
Loc. 91 (Ind) 
Railway, Transport 
and General Workers 
Various locals (CLC) 
Railway, Transport 150 
and General Workers 

Loc. 185 (CLC) 

Railway, Transport 128 
and General Workers 
Loc=11 (GLC) 

Railway, Transport 433 
and General Workers 

Loc. 183 (CLC) 


1,128 


Various unions 118,000 
I.B.E.W. 314 
Loc. 1615 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building Workers’ 4,580 
Federation 

(CNTU) 

Steelworkers 216 
Loc. 4115 

(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers Loc. 140 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Service Employees’ 32,500 
Federation (CNTU) 
Municipal and 138 


School Employees’ 
Federation (Ind) 


Man-Days — 
Termination 

August Accumulated Date 
300 300 Aug. 15 
Aug. 17 
1,220 1,220 Aug. 17 
8,060 8,060 Aug. 18 
1,070 1,070 Aug. 18 
820 820 Aug. 19 
1,150 1,150 Aug. 20 
Aug. 23 
295,000 295,000 Aug. 26 
940 940 Aug. 29 
34,350 34,350 Aug. 2 
Aug. 15 
4,750 9,330 June 30 
560 560 Aug. 2 
Aug. 9 
97,500 336,000 July 15 
Aug. 4 
140 140 Aug, 22 
Aug. 23 


Grievance—Return of workers. 


Time and one-half for overtime, 
closed shop— 

Delayed negotiations in a new 
agreement— 


Delay in signing new agreement— 


Delayed negotiations in a new 
agreement— 


Alleged delay in negotiations—Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours—Progressive reduc- © 


tion in hours from 60 to 50 by May 
1, 1967, 6 statutory holidays in 


1966, 7 in 1967, 8 in 1968, other 


benefits. 


Wages, welfare benefits, vacation— 


Wages in a first agreement—26c an 
hr. increase first yr., 11c 2nd. yr. 


Wages, hours—Wage increases, 
other benefits. 


Wages—Return of workers. 





*Federal Jurisdiction. 
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Canada Department of Labour /December 1966 





Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Supplements to 
Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Legislation 
Branch 





Annual Rergort of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Price $1.00, Cat. No. L1-1965. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Collective Bargaining Review. Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour- 
Management Division, Economics and Research Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour. Obtainable from the Canada Department of Labour. Free to LABOouR 
GAZETTE subscribers. 


Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. Obtainable from the Canada Department of Labour. Free to 
LABOUR GAZETTE subscribers. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest | 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1965. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1965‘ 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-765. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts : 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers : 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1965. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in loose-leat 
form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of an annual | 
survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of work in most | 
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Department of Labour Today 


What 30-per-cent Government Formula? 


Hon. John R. Nicholson reviewed the current labour picture 


and dealt with a number of misconceptions in an address 
in October to the Board of Trade 


“Three of the five major disputes that 
have received the most public attention 
recently are those involving longshoremen 
in Montreal, Quebec and Trois-Riviéres, 
the workers on the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
and the employees of the two major rail- 
roads and their subsidiaries,” Hon. John 
R. Nicholson, Minister of Labour, told a 
meeting of the Vancouver Board of Trade 
on October 17, 1966. 

The longshoremen’s dispute (L.G., 
Sept., p. 497), lasting 38 days and en- 
dangering tightly scheduled wheat ship- 
ments, affected many other vital indus- 
tries that ship through St. Lawrence ports 
including steel, automotive, oil, chemical 
and asbestos industries. It also affected 
Expo 67, international trade and _ inter- 
national relations. 

“It was during the settlement of this 
disastrous strike that we first began to hear 
about the so-called Government guidelines 
for the settlement of disputes,” said Mr. 
Nicholson. “It was said and_ believed 
that the Government actually set the new 
Wage rates in this dispute and set them 
abnormally high.” 

The Minister said that this was “dan- 
gerous nonsense,” and explained that be- 
fore the Government was brought into the 
dispute, basic agreement had already been 
reached on wages by the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. “At that 
time, most minor and even most of the 
major matters had been agreed on, and 
none of those outstanding involved the 
amount of the annual increase in wages.” 

He said it was not true that the Govern- 
ment had established a 30-per-cent wage 
formula for future wage settlements. The 
longshoremen are seasonal workers who 
are employed for eight or nine months of 
a year on the average, and they work only 
28 hours a week in Montreal, he said. 
Their wages are well below those of 
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longshoremen on the Pacific coast, and 
also well below those of seasonal construc- 
tion workers in Montreal. 


“What the Quebec longshoremen re- 
ceived under the agreement with the Ship- 
ping Federation was a wage increase of 
80 cents an hour spread over two years. 
This settlement was strongly influenced by 
an earlier large settlement, in late March, 
of approximately $1.20 an hour spread 
over three years.” This wage increase had 
been secured by workers in similar con- 
struction categories in Montreal and on 
the large Expo projects. 


When the Government stepped in with 
its industrial inquiry commission, Mr. 
Nicholson said, none of the few remaining 
points included wages, but did include the 
possibility of increased productivity and 
job security arising from possible changes 
in the size of work gangs. With 170 ships, 
mostly grain boats, lying at anchor in the 
St. Lawrence River, both parties were 
anxious for an end to the work stoppage, 
he averred, and the welfare of the Cana- 
dian economy certainly demanded that the 
work be resumed. 


“It was against this background that the 
mediator, Judge René Lippé proposed the 
idea of an industrial inquiry, the decision 
of the commission to be binding on the 
possibility of increased productivity and 
on related job security for the term of the 
contract.” 


The Minister told the meeting that the 
Government reluctantly accepted this 
decision, and that the union never formal- 
ly accepted it. The 4,000 longshoremen 
did agree to return to work, however, and 
they accepted the wage increase offered 
by the Shipping Federation, with the idea 
that an industrial inquiry commission 
would be appointed to consider matters of 
technological change and related job 
security. 


The Minister briefly commented on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway dispute in which 
Canadian workers had asked for elimina- 
tion of the wage differential between 
themselves and their American counter-. 
parts. The situation was unique, he said, 
because 1,300 Canadians were working | 
side by side with United States workers in: 
an international operation. The Seaway 
workers ultimately gained an immediate. 
wage increase of 20 per cent and a further | 
10 per cent commencing January 1, 1967. 


“Certainly it is straining the imagina-- 
tion to claim that this special situation in) 
a highly specialized operation could be a 
‘guideline’ for wage increases elsewhere - 
in the country,” declared Mr. Nicholson. | 


Mr. Nicholson said that his department 
had just analyzed the results of recent col- 
lective bargaining for 34 large groups of | 
employees in Canada outside the generally 
seasonal construction industry. “Wage 
gains ranged from one settlement of four 
per cent over a period of less than 15 
months to 70 per cent over a period of. 
about 33 months, and I can assure you. 
that the Government played no part what- 
ever in that settlement.” 


“In my opinion there is obviously some- | 
thing wrong when rail disputes, and dis- 
putes in other national transportation in- 
dustries regularly come before Parliament, 
with major issues still undecided after’ 
several months of bargaining and concilia- 
tion board hearings. The time has come > 
for a complete re-examination of indus-- 
trial relations and the mechanism for deal- | 
ing with industrial disputes in this coun- | 
try,” Mr. Nicholson said. ‘This will be the 
job of the ‘task force’ [L.G., Nov., p. 631] 
announced by the Prime Minister at the 
beginning of September. The Task Force 
will, of course, consider the Freedman 
report LL.G., Jan.-Feb., p. 4] among other 
reports and analyses.” 
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necessaries of life. 


In November 1916, “prices were again 
steeply upward,” the Labour Gazette for 
December reported. “The cost of a list of 
staple foods for a family of five averaged 
$10.05 in 60 cities of the Dominion, as 
compared with $9.30 in October and $8.02 
in November last year. All commodities 
were higher than a year ago except coffee, 
but the chief increase was in potatoes.” 

















In the United Kingdom, prices were 
about 5 per cent higher on November 1 
than they had been a month before. In the 
United States, wholesale prices were also 
“steeply upward.” The index number of 
‘retail food prices of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for October 15 stood at 
'119, compared with 116 for September 
and 103 for October 1915. In Germany, 
“the slight decline in food prices shown 
for August accompanied a further exten- 
sion of the system of rationing and maxi- 
mum prices.” 


In November, an order in council was 
passed in Canada regarding the prices of 
the necessaries of life. The purpose of this 
order was “to prevent the undue enhance- 
ment of the cost of living.” The order in 
council made it illegal to limit the facilities 
for transporting, producing, manufactur- 
ing, supplying, storing or dealing in the 
necessaries of life; or to enhance prices, or 
to prevent or lessen competition in the 
production or distribution of such neces- 
“Saries. It empowered the Minister of 
Labour to require business firms to supply 
him with information regarding stocks on 
hand, costs of production and distribution, 
prices and the length of time goods were 
stored. Municipal councils were also em- 
powered to make investigations on their 
own account. 


The Trades and Labour branch of the 
Ontario Government opened a public em- 
ployment bureau in Toronto, “largely, it is 
understood, to meet the needs of the 
Imperial Munitions Board,” this journal 
said. “Because of the inadequacy of the 
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50 Years ago 


From the Labour Gazette, December 1916 


Prices rising steeply in November 1916. Order in Council 


proposes to prevent “undue enhancement” of the cost of the 


labour supply for munitions works, the 
Munitions Board urges that dilution of 
labour be pressed forward without delay, 
and the new bureau will assist in this 
work.” 

The Toronto bureau, it was stated, 
would probably be the first among several. 
Steps were being taken to establish public 
employment bureaus in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, and it was proposed to set up offices 
in Winnipeg, Brandon, Moose Jaw, Saska- 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge. 
Each province was to bear the cost of 
maintaining its own bureaus, and the city 
council, the Grain Growers’ Association 
and the Trades and Labour Council in 
each city were each to be invited to ap- 
point two members of an advisory commit- 
tee for each local office. Central offices 
were to be established in Winnipeg, Regina 
and Edmonton to supervise the local 
bureaus. 

During November, it was reported, the 
labour shortage had been lessened by the 
release of a number of men who had been 
employed in threshing in the West and in 
municipal and other outside employments. 
“These forces, however, were absorbed 
into the lumbering and mining industries, 
and the effect upon the general situation 
was comparatively slight.” 

Wage increases were frequent. The 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company gave 
an increase of 12!% per cent to all under- 
ground employees, and 10 per cent to all 
other employees at Sydney Mines, N.S., 
as a war bonus. The Acadian Coal Com- 
pany granted an increase of 6 per cent to 
its employees at Westville, N.S. Employees 
of the Western Fuel Company in collieries 
at Nanaimo, B.C., got an advance of 5 
per cent as a war bonus. 

“In accordance with the finding of a 
board of conciliation and investigation, the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company increased 
the wages of section foremen, extra gang 
foremen and their assistants by 20 cents 
per day, and the wages of section men by 


25 cents per day, the changes dating from 
September 1. About 3,000 men were 
affected. A similar increase, effective on 
October 1, was granted by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company to employees on 
its Eastern lines.” 


CPR freight handlers in Saint John, 
numbering 600, got an increase to 30 
cents an hour from 25; and between 1,600 
and 1,700 longshoremen in Saint John re- 
ceived an increase to 37'2 from 35 cents 
an hour for the winter months. 


“The compulsory arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes was the chief subject of dis- 
cussion at the November meeting of the 
New York Academy of Political science,” 
the Gazette said. Representatives of labour 
who were present “made it clear that la- 
bour in the United States was opposed to 
compulsory arbitration.” An official of 
the federal Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation thought that the time for the 
adoption by law of the principles of com- 
pulsory arbitration had not come in the 
United States. 


The chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of the first district of New 
York “held that, while there had been in- 
creased government supervision of rail- 
road operators, the tendency with respect 
to railroad operatives had been in the op- 
posite direction; this he characterized as 
retrogressive.” 


A professor who was a member of the 
Ohio State Industrial Commission, and 
who had spent a year in Australia and 
New Zealand, emphasized the point that 
compulsory arbitration was only a deter- 
rent to industrial disputes and that it did 
not eliminate them. “The essential factor 
of the Australian Trade Board system was 
not compulsory arbitration, but the exten- 
sion of government regulation of industry 
which had improved working conditions 
for employees, and for employers had 
created standards which eliminated ruth- 
less competition.” 
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NEWS BRIEFS 








George Saunders 


New Director for Economics 
and Research Branch 


Dr. George Saunders, 38, Ottawa, was 
appointed Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour in November. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Gil Schonning, who was ap- 
pointed Director-General of Research and 
Development for the Department earlier 
this year (L.G., Aug., p. 426). 

Born in Toronto, Dr. Saunders was 
graduated from the University of Toronto 
with a B.Comm. degree. He was awarded 
a scholarship in 1951 to study postgradu- 
ate economics at the University of Wis- 
consin, where he received his M.Sc. degree 
in 1952 and his Ph.D. in 1959. He was a 
teaching fellow at the University of Wis- 
consin from 1952 to 1954. 


Joined Department in 1954 


Dr. Saunders joined the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour as an economist in 1954, 
and has represented Canada at confer- 
ences of the International Labour Or- 
ganization and the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. In 1963-64 he was the delegate for 
Canada in a group of independent experts 
studying the relationship between changes 
in wage differentials and labour mobility, 
for the OECD at Paris. He also served, 
for six months in 1963-64, on the staff of 
the Preparatory Committee on Collective 
Bargaining in the Public Service. 

Dr. Saunders is author of a number of 
papers on wages and industrial relations, 
and is a member of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association, and the 
Canadian Industrial Relations Research 
Institute. 
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New director appointed for 
conciliation and arbitration 


William Patrick Kelly, Vice-President 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
was appointed Director of the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department 
in October. 

The post was formerly held by Bernard 
Wilson, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

Mr. Kelly was born and educated in 
Toronto. He served with the RCAF as a 
pilot during World War II. He joined the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1945 as a 
brakeman, and was promoted to conduc- 
tor in 1950. 

Becoming a member of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen in 1945, he 
was elected Local Chairman of Lodge 255 
in 1950. In 1955 he was elected Secretary 
General of the Grievance Committee, 
CPR Eastern Lines, and became General 
Chairman four years later. 

At the 1960 convention of the Brother- 
hood in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Kelly was 
elected Vice-President. At 36 years of age, 





W. P. Kelly 


he was the youngest man ever to hold the 
office in the history of the Brotherhood. 

Mr. Kelly brings to his new post a 
broad background in labour relations, 
gained through many years of experience 
in railway negotiations, conciliation and 
arbitration. He was the chief witness and 
spokesman for the railway unions before 
the Industrial Inquiry Commission con- 
ducted by Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman 
in 1965. He has served also on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Canadian Railway 
Labour Executives’ Association. 





Jean-Pierre Després 


Seamen Compensation 
Board appointments 


Jean-Pierre Després, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was appointed Chair- 
man of the Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Board in Ottawa. He succeeds the late 
Gordon G. Cushing, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

J. H. Currie, Director of the Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch, 
was also appointed to the Board. 

Capt. F. S. Slocombe, MBE, Chief of — 
the Nautical and Pilotage Division, De- - 
partment of Transport, Ottawa, remains 
as Vice-Chairman. 

Stanley Leeson, who is Chief of the: 
Accident Compensation Division, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Board. 


National Council Honours 
Women’s Bureau Director 


Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
for the past 12 years, was presented with 
an honorary life membership in the 
National Council of Women of Canada 
on September 23. 

The President of the National Council 
of Women, Mrs. H. H. Steen, Vancouver, 
made the presentation at a luncheon in 
honour of Miss Royce, attended by 
national officers and representatives from | 
14 of the national group’s 21 affiliated 
organizations. 

Since 1893, only 11 women have been 
awarded a life membership in the National 
Council of Women. These include: Ma- 
dame Georges P. Vanier, H.R.H. The 
Princess Alice, the Viscountess Alexander 
of Tunis, and Lady Baden-Powell. 
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Ontario commission to 
examine labour disputes 


The Ontario Royal Commission Inquiry 
into Labour Disputes, headed by Commis- 
sioner, the Hon. Ivan C. Rand, LL.D., has 
announced that it will hold an inaugural 
_ public hearing in Toronto, January 10, 
1967, for the purpose of hearing submis- 
sions within the terms of reference. 
Further public hearings will be held later 
in Ottawa, Kingston, Windsor, London, 
Hamilton, Sudbury, Port Arthur, “and 
such other places as the circumstances 
may require, and again in Toronto; the 
_ dates, times and places of these hearings 
_ to be published in the appropriate news- 
papers.” 

In addition to appearing at a public 
_ hearing, any interested persons or bodies 
are invited to make written submissions to 
the Commission (five copies, if con- 
venient), addressed to: E. Marshall 
_ Pollock, Counsel to the Commission, 
Room 417, Parliament Buildings, To- 
 ronto 2. 


The Commission was established to in- 
quire into the means of enforcement of the 
rights, duties, obligations and liabilities of 
employees and employers, and trade 
unions and their members, with relation 
_ to each other and to the general public; 
_ and the use of strikes, cessations of work, 
_lockouts, picketing demonstrations and 
boycotts, whether lawful or unlawful, in 
_ labour disputes; and to examine the use 
of and procedures for obtaining injunc- 
_ tions in relation to labour disputes. 


IBEW’S William Ladyman 
elected Polymer director 


William Ladyman, Toronto, an inter- 
national labour official, was appointed in 
October to the Board of Directors of 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ontario. 


A member, since 1932, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, and its international representative in 
1948, he was elected International Vice- 
President in 1963 and re-elected at the 
_IBEW’s 75th anniversary convention this 
September in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Ladyman organized and assisted 
electrical workers in Northwestern On- 
tario and the three Prairie Provinces, and 
he has served as a Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress since 1964. 

Mr. Ladyman was appointed to the 
Economic Council of Canada in 1963 by 
the Canadian Government and is still 
active in this post. In 1965 he became a 
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member of the Advisory Council of the 
new Centre for Industrial Relations at the 
University of Toronto, and was appointed 
also to the newly-formed Ontario Council 
of Regents for Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology. 


Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour Convention 


The Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour concluded its 30th annual conven- 
tion at St. John’s, Nflid., in August with 
the re-election of President Esau Thoms 
to a seventh consecutive term. 


“Less than one half of the work force 
in Newfoundland have taken advantage 
of the trade union movement,” he said in 
a speech opening the convention. “They 
have been willing to remain unorganized, 
and because of this are underpaid, over- 
worked and, generally speaking, are 
treated as second-class citizens.” 


The labour movement wanted “indus- 
trial peace,” but not at any price, Mr. 
Thoms said. “We are not happy about 
some laws that remain on our statute 
books, for no other reason than to be used 
as a club when labour is considered out 
of line.” 


He said that strikes could be caused or 
deterred by governments, and were not 
solely the prerogative of unions and man- 
agement. 


“The decertification of unions, the slow- 
ing down of unions by legislative red tape 

. . are all factors that will eventually 
lead to industrial strife,’ Mr. Thoms con- 
cluded. 


Dissatisfaction with the appointment of 
Clyde Wells, a Corner Brook lawyer, as 
Minister of Labour replacing C. H. Bal- 
lam, a longtime associate of the Federa- 
tion, was contained in a resolution that 
was adopted. The resolution asked the 
Federation to call upon Premier Small- 
wood to appoint a minister of labour 
known to the trade union movement in 
Newfoundland. 


Another resolution that was rejected 
came from the Corner Brook District 
Labour Council. The latter said it would 
be much more convenient to have Labour 
Day on July 1, because the Federation 
claimed that the present date interfered 
with back-to-school preparations. 

Other resolutions passed proposed that: 
(a) the Federation protest to the CBC over 
the lack of television services in the White 
Bay area; (b) the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment explore the possibility and advan- 
tages of the union of the four Atlantic 


provinces; and (c) the Federation peti- 
tion the Government to enact “truth in 
lending” that would require all lending 
institutions to specifically state the amount 
of interest being charged. 
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J.J. Quinlan 





Vice-Chairman appointed to 
Labour Relations Board 


J. J. Quinlan, Q.C., Ottawa, was ap- 
pointed Vice-Chairman of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in October. He 
is Deputy Director of Investigation and 
Research, Department of the Registrar 
General. 


Mr. Quinlan was born in Winnipeg. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Manitoba with B.A. and Bachelor of Law 
degrees, and was called to the Manitoba 
Bar in 1937. From 1941 to 1944 he served 
as a Lieutenant in the Royal Canadian 
Artillery. 


From 1944 to 1946 he was successively 
Assistant Counsel, Deputy Counsel, and 
Enforcement Counsel in the Toronto area 
for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
In 1946 he joined the Combines Branch 
of the Department of Justice in the ad- 
ministration of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. He was appointed to his present 
position in 1960. 


Mr. Quinlan was appointed a Queen’s 
Counsel in 1963, and was a member of 
the federal-provincial committee on wage 
and price disputes in the British Columbia 
fishing industry. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board, 
established in 1948 under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
deals with applications relating to the 
right of trade unions to represent em- 
ployees for collective bargaining (L.G. 
1948, p. 1343). 
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Modest rise in spending by Canadian Government 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board in Canada published in September 
a graphic guide that indicated Govern- 
ment spending for goods and services in 
Canada had shown only a modest increase 
since the early 1950s in relation to the 
expanded Gross National Product. 

Government expenditures for goods 
and services rose from slightly over $2 
billion in 1949 to nearly $10 billion in 
1965. The Government’s share of the 
GNP rose from 13 per cent in 1949 to 18 
per cent in 1952, but then slowed signi- 
ficantly and was only 19 per cent in 1965. 
Not included in these figures are welfare 
payments, interest on the public debt, and 
other transfer payments. 

The Conference Board points out that 
Government spending on goods and serv- 
ices is now about equally divided between 
purchases from business, and the wages 
and salaries of Government employees. 

The NICB guide segregates Govern- 
ment enterprises from data dealing with 
business fixed capital formation, where 


they are usually included. This method, 
the Conference Board suggests, throws 
additional light on the Government’s im- 
portance in the economy. 

For instance, it shows that capital 
spending by Government departments in 
1965 amounted to $2.4 billion, with 
Government enterprise and public cor- 
porations spending an additional $1.5 bil- 
lion. This $3.9 billion compares with the 
$8.9 billion spent for capital purposes in 
the private sector last year. 

The three big welfare payments—un- 
employment insurance benefits, family 
allowances and old age security pensions 
—accounted for 29 per cent of Govern- 
ment transfer payments (1963-1965 aver- 
age). 

Until the late 1950s, these three items 
comprised a steadily growing share of all 
Government transfer payments, reaching 
43 per cent in 1958. Since then, their 
relative importance has receded somewhat 
in the face of greater outlays for such 
necessities as hospitals and education. 


Committee requests equality study 


A brief drawn up by the Committee 
for the Equality of Women in Canada, 
and submitted to 34 national women’s 
organizations and the mew Quebec 
Federation of Women, has been approved 
in principle by representatives of more 
than 1,000,000 women. 

The brief, requesting a royal com- 
mission to investigate the status of 
women in Canada, grew out of meetings 
in May and June of representatives of 
women’s organizations called together by 
Mrs. M. J. Sabia, National President of 
the Canadian Federation of University 
Women. Mrs. Sabia and Margaret Hynd- 
man of Toronto, representing the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
and Margaret MacLelland of Ottawa, 
representing the National Council of 
Women, were appointed to draft the 
brief. It calls for a royal commission to 
examine: 

—discriminatory laws and practices, and 
invisible barriers to the acceptance and 
employment and promotion of women 
in areas of federal jurisdiction; 

—outdated legislation re marriage, di- 
vorce and the domicile of married 


women; 

—taxation as it pertains to married 
women; 

—education opportunities, automation 
and immigration; 

—United Nations and _ International 


Labour Organization conventions not 
yet ratified by Canada. 
The committee of three was appointed 
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to present the brief in Ottawa at an un- 
disclosed date. The national president of 
the CFUW said that 26 organizations 
have endorsed the brief in writing, six 
more tentatively and verbally. The two 
dissenting groups said they would with- 
hold approval, partly because the brief 
appears to suggest that the government 
should repair inequalities for which the 
women themselves are responsible. 


Women’s Bureau report on 
women and part-time work 


A comprehensive report on Women and 
Part-time Work in Canada, issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour, reveals that 273,992 women, or 
17.3 per cent of 1,585,457 female wage- 
earners, work less than 35 hours a week. 

This army of part-time workers repre- 
sents a cross-section of the full-time labour 
force. It includes students wishing to de- 
fray tuition costs, women with family 
responsibilities, the handicapped, widows, 
and bored wives who prefer to work as 
an outside interest. 

The study reveals that almost 80 per 
cent of all part-time women workers fit 
into four occupational divisions: profes- 
sional and technical; clerical; sales; and 
housekeepers, cooks, waitresses and re- 
lated workers. 

Acute shortages in fields such as library 
work, nursing, social work and teaching 
compel employers to adjust work sched- 
ules to accommodate part-time workers. 


Other fields of work where there are peak 
periods of demand, such as retail selling 
and restaurant service, are readily adapt- 
able to part-time schedules. 

The report states that the disadvantages 
of part-time work are legion. Fringe bene- 
fits are almost non-existent; there is no 
recognition of seniority rights, no accrual 
of holiday or sick leave. A worker em- 
ployed on an irregular basis is very diffi- 
cult to bring under planned benefits. 

Some full-time workers feel threatened 
by “part-timers” who not only ease their 
work load, but chip away some of their 
responsibilities and minimize the stature 
of their job. And a half salary can prove 
inadequate after paying for transporta- 
tion, meals, clothing, household help and 
child care. 

The report emphasizes the need for 
regulation of part-time work that would 
give workers a recognized status, and pro- 
tect the full-time worker from unfair com- 
petition. Conceding that casual employ- 
ment on an irregular basis would be 
difficult to regulate, the report concludes 
that part-time workers who follow a regu- 
lar schedule should have terms, conditions 
and benefits applicable to the standards of 
full-time employees in the same establish- 
ment. 


Women appointed to 
Manitoba wage board 


Two women have been appointed to 
the Province of Manitoba’s minimum 
wage board by Dr. Obie Baizley, Minister 
of Labour. Donalda MacDougall, per- 
sonnel manager of the Malborough Hotel, 
Winnipeg, has been named an employer 
representative, and Margaret Sykes, an 
employee of the Amalgamated Transit 
Workers’ Union in Winnipeg will serve as 
labour representative. They are the first 
women to be appointed to the seven- 
member board. 


Women head ministries 


Two women have recently been ap- 
pointed to head ministries in their respec- 
tive countries. 

In Australia, Senator the Hon. Dame 
Annabelle Rankin became the first woman 
in charge of administration of a federal 
department. Named Minister for Housing 
early this year, Dame Rankin has been an 
elected member of the Senate since 1947. 

A somewhat similar portfolio went to 
Mrs. Isabel Teshea, the first woman mem- 
ber to be elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Trinidad and Tobago. As 
Minister of Government Health and Hous- 
ing, she is concerned with the erection of 
houses and flats for people in lower in- 
come brackets. 
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25th Conference, Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


“The Implications of Technological 
' Change for Industrial Relations, with 
Special Reference to the Freedman Pro- 
posals” was one of the principal topics 
discussed by federal and provincial Gov- 
ernment labour administrators at the 25th 
Annual Conference of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation, held in Fredericton, October 
4 to 7. 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
Hon. K. J. Webber, Minister of Labour 
of New Brunswick, Alderman Leonard C. 
Poore, representing Mayor William T. 
Walker of Fredericton, and by the Asso- 
ciation’s President and conference chair- 
man, W. H. Sands, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, British Columbia. 

The conference also examined the role 
of women’s bureaus in departments of 
labour. (The Canada Department of 
Labour and those of Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia have special 
branches that deal with problems affect- 
ing the employment of women.) It also 
' discussed the philosophy and administra- 
tion of human rights legislation, and re- 
viewed recent legislative and administra- 
tive developments in both provincial and 
federal jurisdictions. 





Belgian women’s strike 


Close to 4,000 of the 10,000-member 
work force employed in the National 
Armaments Factory at Herstal, Belgium, 
were involved in a three-month strike that 
terminated last May. 

Major issue of the strike was the matter 
of equal pay as laid down in Article 119 
of the Treaty of Rome, and implementa- 
tion of ILO Convention 100 on Equal 
Remuneration. 

The women were asking also for an 

increase in wages, better working condi- 
tions, and day nurseries near the factory. 
Despite opposition on the part of the 
employers, male workers supported the 
- women in their demands. 
Settlement resulted in an immediate 
- addition to wages and the appointment of 
a committee, representing labour and 
management, to devise a wage scale equal 
for men and women. Projected date for 
presentation of a solution was set as 
December 31, 1966. 

Effects of the strike were felt far be- 
yond the borders of Belgium, and did 

Continued on page 730 
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Another session of the conference was 
devoted to the reports of the Association’s 
committees on statistics and research, and 
industrial safety. 

A comprehensive report on both new 
and amended laws and administrative 
regulations enacted since the last confer- 
ence,* which formed the basis of discus- 
sion at the session on “Recent Legislative 
and Administrative Developments,” re- 
flected significant advances in all areas of 
labour department activity. 

In the labour standards field during this 
period, the report noted, there had been a 
further upward revision of general mini- 
mum wage rates in six provinces—Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
—with the result that most provinces have 
now either reached or are approaching 
the minimum rate of $1 an hour. 

About 85 delegates attended the four- 
day meeting, including the deputy min- 
isters and senior officers of the federal and 
provincial departments of labour, and 
representatives of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, the federal Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, the 
Northwest Territories Government, and 
the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States 
and Canada. 

The labour ministers in attendance 
were: Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta; 
Hon. N. L. Fergusson, Q.C., Nova Scotia; 
Hon. Obie Baizley, Manitoba; Hon. J. 
Elmer Blanchard, Prince Edward Island; 
Hon. Lionel Coderre, Saskatchewan; and 
Hon. K. J. Webber, New Brunswick. 

Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of the Canada Department of 
Labour, was elected President of the or- 
ganization for 1966-67. 

In addition to Mr. Haythorne, the offi- 
cers of the executive board for 1966-67 
are: W. W. Reid, Deputy Minister of Wel- 
fare and Labour, Prince Edward Island, 
1st Vice-President; Donat Quimper, Q.C., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Quebec, 2nd 
Vice-President; W. H. Sands, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, British Columbia, Imme- 
diate Past President, and Evelyn Best, 
Canada Department of Labour, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


*Copies of this report, entitled Developments in 
the Enactment and Administration of Labour Laws 
in Canada, August 1965-September 1966, may be 
obtained from the Legislation Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 4. 


PARLIAMENT 


Bill C-227, authorizing the payment of 
contributions by Canada toward the cost 
of insured medical care services incurred 
by provinces pursuant to provincial medi- 
cal care insurance plans (L.G., Sept., p. 
499), passed second reading on division 
on. October, 25 (Hansard, p. 9113), The 
Minister of Public Works, as Government 
house leader, said in answer to a question 
that the House would not proceed with 
the committee stage of the bill at that time. 

Bill S-35, respecting the prevention of 
employment injury in federal works, 
undertakings and business (L.G., Aug., 
p. 429), was read the second time on 
October 21 (p. 8958), and was referred 
to the standing committee on labour and 
employment. 


U.S. Government 
raises minimum wage 


U.S. President Lyndon Johnson signed 
legislation in September to increase the 
federal minimum wage and extend cover- 
age to 8,000,000 more workers. 

The present $1.25 an hour minimum 
will go up to $1.40 on February 1, 1967, 
and to $1.60 an hour on February 1, 
1968. An estimated 18 per cent of the 30 
million workers now covered are earning 
less than $1.60 an hour. (In Canada, the 
minimum wage for jobs under federal 
jurisdiction is $1.25 an hour (L.G., Aug. 
19655 p09 Wi) 

The law extends the coverage of the 
U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act to em- 
ployees of restaurants, hotels, motels, 
laundries, hospitals and schools. Em- 
ployees of small retail firms will be 
covered, and farms that employ seven or 
more full-time workers will also come 
under the new law. This is the largest 
single group brought under the federal law 
since it became operative in 1938 (L.G., 
1938; p. 1197). 

The minimum wage for the 380,000 
farm workers will rise, in two annual steps, 
from $1 an hour on February 1, 1967 to 
$1.30 by February 1, 1969. The AFL-CIO 
considers their inclusion as a_ break- 
through. It comes at a time when local 
trade union organizations, with the help 
of the AFL-CIO, are becoming estab- 
lished in the California fruit industry. 

The remainder of wage-earners covered 
for the first time would start at a minimum 
of $1 per hour on February 1, 1967 and 
rise, in four annual steps of 15 cents, to 
$1.60 an hour in 1971. 
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42nd General Convention of the CNTU 


A Society For Man 


Re-elected President Marcel Pepin tells 1,200 delegates 


that trade unions must acquire greater participation 


in management decisions at the plant level. 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions held its 42nd General Convention 
in Montreal from October 9 to 15. Twelve 
hundred delegates were present. 

Marcel Pepin was re-elected President, 
by acclamation. Robert Sauvé and Jac- 
ques Dion, Secretary General and Treas- 
urer of the CNTU, were also re-elected 
by acclamation. 

In his moral report, titled “A Society 
for Man,” Mr. Pepin pointed out that the 
intermediary bodies that represent the 
working classes, and which are governed 
by them, must acquire powers of inter- 
vention, participation and decision greater 
than the simple means of defence and 
opposition that they now have the power 
to use at the plant level. 


Seven Themes 


After a diagnosis of the society of to- 
day, Mr. Pepin concentrated on seven 
themes: 

(1) big business holds, to a very large 
extent, an exclusive and uncontrolled 
power of decision throughout the econ- 
omy; 

(2) its decisions, taken outside the 
scope of public responsibility, affect not 
only the citizens as a whole, but the State 
as well; 

(3) economic decisions, being exclu- 
sively private decisions, force the economy 
to move in a disorderly fashion, a situation 
that is especially serious in times of tech- 
nological upheaval such as automation; 

(4) the State—that is the public 
authority—proves to be either unable or 
not particularly willing to bring its power 
to bear on this private authority; 

(5) the workers have no direct power 
of decision in business—even on matters 
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that are of vital concern to them, such as 
industrial safety—and generally they are 
not even consulted; 

(6) the workers and the public at large 
pay the piper in the existing situation; they 
are relegated to the position of outsiders 
in a business where they must struggle 
against the decisions of management, just 
as they are considered outsiders in the city 
where they must put up with the conse- 
quences of economic decisions that a small 
number of high priests in the economy are 
called upon to make in relation to or 
against the powerless community; 

(7) even in the consumers’ world, the 
workers must face exploitation due to 
prices, brazen advertising and the credit 
scandal. 

After a special study on manpower 
problems, the CNTU recommended the 
immediate establishment of a Manpower 
Service or Department in Quebec. 

During the past two years, CNTU 
membership continued to increase, and at 
the present time, the Confederation has a 
membership of approximately 204,000, 
an increase of 63,000 members since 1964. 

During the convention, the delegates 
heard Georges Levard, President of the 
French Democratic Confederation of 
Labour, previously known as the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers, and 
Auguste Vanistandael from Belgium. The 
latter urged delegates always to remain 
in sympathy with their fellow-unionists in 
other countries of the world. 

Among the guests attending the open- 
ing of the convention were His Eminence 
Cardinal Léger of Montreal; Hon. John 
R. Nicholson, Canada Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration; Maurice Belle- 


mare, Minister of Labour of the Province 
of Quebec; and Canon B. J. Thorpe, rep- 
resenting the Anglican Bishop, Rt. Rev. 
R. K. Maguire. 


Recommendations Adopted 


The main recommendations adopted at 
the convention urged: 

—that the CNTU oppose its affiliation to 
any political party whatsoever; 

—that the Superior Labour Council, joint- 
ly with the Quebec Economic Advisory 
Council, form a committee to advise the 
Quebec Government on the establish- 
ment of a manpower service or depart- 
ment in the province; 

—that the CNTU be allowed to expand 
outside the boundaries of Quebec; 

—that a request be submitted to the effect 
that the rates negotiated recently be- 
tween the Government and the general 
practitioners for the cases of social 
assistance be applied in Quebec only at 
the time of the coming into effect of the 
legislation on health insurance; 

—that the CNTU protest the dismissal 
of Quebec provincial public servants, 
and request the Cabinet to order its sub- 
ordinates in the administrative and poli- 
tical fields to stop infringing the collec- 
tive agreement and to respect its spirit; 

—that the minimum wage be increased 
immediately to $1.25 an hour through- 
out the province of Quebec, and this 
without differences between areas as is 
now the case with the Minimum Wage 
Commission Order; this rate should be 
increased to $1.50 next April and to 
$1.75 on October 1. 

Reports were submitted to: (a) the 
committee responsible for the study of the 
recommendations of the report of the 
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National President; (b) the committee re- 
sponsible for the study of the recom- 
mendations of the Confederal Executive; 
and (c) the committee responsible for the 
financial administration of the CNTU. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Pepin stated in his moral report 
that he deplored the fact that workers are 
left out of economic and political life. 
They are asked to produce more and at 
a better price, he said, by co-operating 
strongly in directions entirely decided 
upon by others. 

The CNTU President was not opposed 
to the main economic trends that favour 
modernization and concentration — that 
is, the establishment of giant firms. On the 
contrary, he thought that the small craft 
undertakings were liable to encourage 
poverty, and he hoped that agencies such 
as the General Investment Corporation 
would have the necessary funds to ensure 
the re-organization of shaky firms. 

But, Mr. Pepin pointed out, in these 
large modern firms, there is a separation 
between property — that of countless 
shareholders — and the management 

power, which is in the hands of the highly 
paid employees of the firm. The latter, on 
the whole, are not accountable to anyone, 
‘neither to the anonymous and dispersed 
“owners” nor to the State, because it is a 
matter of private firms. Yet the decisions 
‘of these economic giants affect the life of 
the community: the wages they offer de- 
‘termine the living standards of entire 
regions, and the same holds true even 
more in respect of price policies. 


State Has Been Passive 


| The speaker noted that the State has 
hitherto been passive in the presence of 
this phenomenon. Instead of imposing on 
firms guidelines based on the common 
good, it was content to play the role of 
caterer to companies, supplying infra- 
structures (roads and aqueducts, for ex- 
ample), attending to the training of 
| qualified staff for schools and universities, 
and providing a great variety of services 
that big business could not do without. 
The attempts of the State to intervene 
in the economy are weak and not too 
efficient, continued Mr. Pepin. The Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada has made ex- 
cellent studies, but these help chiefly to 
forecast the behaviour of the economy 
by taking for granted that the present 
yields will remain unchanged. They do not 
criticize the existing structures. As for the 
Quebec Economic Advisory Council — 
“Who can claim that it has seriously in- 
fluenced the great economic decisions 
which have been taken since it came into 
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existence?” The General Investment Cor- 
poration lacks capital, and the Canadian 
Development Corporation, which was to 
have been its parallel at the federal level, 
has not even been established. 

Mr. Pepin proposed that his listeners 
place some reliance on the phenomenon 
of automation. The State and the unions, 
which he considered to be closely related, 
will have to intervene by means of legis- 
lation and negotiation in order to regulate 
the pace of automation, make long-range 
forecasts of changes, start hiring for jobs 
sufficiently ahead of time, establish institu- 
tions for retraining, and prohibit the mov- 
ing of firms that have failed to adopt 
measures to alleviate the impact of moves 
on workers. 


First Step 


The first step in this intervention is the 
gathering of factual data—a process that 
will be easier to achieve as the decisions 
in modern economy come increasingly to 
be based on specific facts and figures, and 
expert calculations. Mr. Pepin stated that 
access to such data would be shared not 
only by unions and private firms, but also 
major economic projects of the State. He 
emphasized, however, that the right to in- 
formation would be illusory in the absence 
of a complementary right to training pro- 
vided for by legislation, and agreements 
authorizing holidays for cultural purposes. 

Moreover, continued Mr. Pepin, a plan 
is needed to co-ordinate the economy as 
a whole, and this “not when we are dead 
. . . because it can no longer be allowed 
that one generation passes its hardships 
on to the next.” The plan would be a 
matter for democratic planning, the aims 
of which would be “widely spread and 
circulated among people through appro- 
priate methods, and with the help of all 
the information media.” 

The State must rely on such informa- 
tion, and seek for it the wide support of 
public opinion, unimpeded by those whose 
chief interest is the preservation of the 
status quo. This support would be neces- 
sary in any program involving necessary 
nationalization and essential re-organiza- 
tion. 

It is necessary, said Mr. Pepin in his 
closing remarks, “to work out progres- 
sively our own conceptions of the or- 
ganization of society . . . (invent) new 
social forms, more noble, more complete. 
The future must necessarily be different 
from the past, or else it will sow the seeds 
of violence and hatred.” 

During the conference the CNTU re- 
ceived from CLC President Claude Jodoin 
a telegram stating that the CLC was pre- 
pared to examine any serious proposal 


likely to promote the reconciliation of the 
two labour congresses. 

The telegram referred to a statement 
contained in CNTU Secretary-General 
Robert Sauvé’s report at the CNTU con- 
vention. Mr. Sauvé had remarked that the 
CNTU had submitted a formula likely to 
bring the two congresses closer together. 

Mr. Jodoin stated in his telegram: 
“You are no doubt aware that we have 
always desired the achievement of unity 
between the free and democratic groups 
in the labour movement. We have con- 
stantly advocated this aim. Our executive 
committee, which is meeting in Ottawa at 
the present time, has instructed me to in- 
form you that we are prepared at any time 
to discuss with you any serious possibility 
of achieving such an objective.” No com- 
ment was made on the telegram. 

The CNTU advocates a formula that, 
while giving it a place in the sun, would 
eliminate systematic raiding of one con- 
gress by the other by guaranteeing the 
workers the privilege of changing their 
union should they not be satisfied with 
the services of their own organization. 


HON. JOHN R. NICHOLSON 


Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour, spoke at the opening of the con- 
vention. He pointed out that the new 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code seemed 
to be working well, and that this piece of 
legislation would soon be followed by 
another of almost equal importance, the 
Canada Labour (Safety) Code. 

Mr. Nicholson pointed out during his 
address that Canada had matured enough 
to share a common social conscience, 
without which the country’s future eco- 
nomic development would be seriously 
compromised. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the time has 
now come for a careful examination of 
our whole approach to labour relations. 
In saying this, I do not wish to express any 
lack of faith in our present collective bar- 
gaining system. On the contrary, I strong- 
ly believe, and have frequently said so, in 
our free approach to collective bargaining 
in Canada, and in the basic right of most 
workers to strike, and of most employers 
to lock out. 

“It was in this context that the task 
force, announced some weeks ago by the 
Prime Minister, was established. It will 
be in that context, I am sure, that the task 
force will conduct its studies — studies 
which, we all hope, will lead to new con- 
cepts of relationships between labour, 
management and government; studies and 
recommendations that will guide us all 
toward new methods of consultation, and 
new methods of collective bargaining 
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tailored to rapidly changing needs and 
conditions. 

“Substantial progress in these and other 
legislative fields, in labour-management 
relations, or in other areas of special con- 
cern to the Department of Labour, is 
possible, however, only if all parties are 
fully aware of the facts involved and are 
in a position to evaluate them in their 
proper perspective. That is why, Mr. 
Chairman, objective research becomes 
more and more important, and why our 
technical services in all fields of research 
endeavour to keep up with new trends. 

“We are constantly striving to make 
them more efficient, and I invite you to 
call on them, to make more and more use 
of them. I would like to see much closer 
co-operation between these services of my 
Department and those of your Confedera- 
tion. They are available not only to all 
workers and their unions, but to employers 
and their organizations.” 


HON. JEAN MARCHAND 


The Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration, Hon. Jean Marchand, speaking 
at the opening of the convention, stated 
that he wanted above all to avoid using his 
past union activities for political purposes. 

He drew a parallel between political 
and union activities. “When I come before 
you to talk to you on what I have accom- 
plished,” he said, “I am somewhat in the 
situation of the bargaining committee dur- 
ing a Strike. It is necessary to negotiate in 
the Cabinet also, and it is always difficult 
to come back to the people who have 
placed much hope in the struggle and to 
tell them that only part of what was sought 
has been granted.” 

The Minister of Manpower repeated his 
faith in the activities of unions which 
must, he said, “place problems before the 
public conscience.” This role is all the 
more important because at the national 
level—whether the term “national” refers 
to Ottawa or to Quebec—no one person 
and no one organization is responsible for 
defining the common good and its priori- 
ties, and for defining it in good time. The 
result, said Mr. Marchand, is that workers 
run the risk of being victims of the eco- 
nomic system. Although it is stated today 
that the mass of wage claims creates an 
inflationary pressure, it is forgotten that 
these wage pressures always come at the 
end of the inflationary cycle, and that it 
is those who stuffed themselves at the be- 
ginning of the cycle who are truly re- 
sponsible for the situation. 


HON. MAURICE BELLEMARE 


The Quebec Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Maurice Bellemare, announced at the con- 
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ference that the Quebec Government 
would co-ordinate all labour legislation in 
a new Labour Code, and that his Depart- 
ment would create an Automation Con- 
trol Board. 

Legislation to be introduced at the next 
session will contain several measures for 
the protection of workers in case of un- 
employment, he said. It will also provide 
for measures to promote and develop in- 
dustrial peace. 

“The Government will take the neces- 
sary means to upgrade the civil service. 
Without a competent and dynamic civil 
service, the best legislation is not worth 
much,” said Mr. Bellemare. 

There will also be legislation providing 
for standards concerning the establish- 
ment of close relations with the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

The future of the Department of 
Labour must be considered in terms of 
the welfare of the working class, he said. 
This is why new structures would be 
established to bring about job security, 
manpower retraining, and more flexibility 
in the Industrial Accidents Act. The 
Minister also intends to entrust wider 
functions to the Superior Labour Council, 
especially in connection with automation. 


CARDINAL LEGER 


His Eminence Cardinal Léger, while 
observing that for “reasonable grounds 
which we have understood,” the CNTU 
had decided some time ago to refrain from 
using any particular religious label, 
pointed out that the Christian union mem- 
bers will want to practise a trade-unionism 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the faith and the Scriptures. In the eco- 
nomic society, a Christian must proclaim 
the primacy of man, “a being of an al- 
most unbelievable dignity, and which 
imposes the most unconditioned respect, 
a being made by God. . . .” Consequently 
it is an aberration to seek technical prog- 
ress for itself. “Technical progress must 
serve persons. It must cease making vic- 
tims.” 

Cardinal Léger pointed out that even 
if the Christian must be dynamic and 
even impatient in the pursuit of social 
justice, it happens that he is strangely 
pictured as one “who respects automatic- 
ally the established order, who chooses 
resignation rather than claim, who pas- 
sively accepts unfair systems and takes 
refuge in protecting individual charity 
only. In short, Christians would be weaker 
in the fight for justice and less capable of 
following up their demands to the end. 

“It is perhaps their concern for the 
rights of others or their wish to refrain 
from resorting to violence which explains 
such an impression given by the Chris- 


tians,” continued the Cardinal. While per- 
sisting in its determination to eliminate 
violence from the world—be it violence 
of wars or violence of strikes—the Chris- 
tian must show in this fight much imagina- 
tion, daring and generosity, although, 
under the circumstances, the fight for 
justice still requires strike action. 

“In the pursuit of social justice,” con- 
cluded the speaker, “Christian trade- 
unionists must show unequalled energy. 
But, on the other hand, they must like- 
wise have an unequalled desire to refrain 
from violence and to place at the service 
of justice all the resources of their 
imagination and of the noteworthy soli- 
darity which characterizes them.” 


AUGUSTE VANISTANDAEL 


The Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions, Auguste Vanistandael, said the 
two major problems facing the world were 
living standards and freedom of associa- 
tion. 

“Most workers live in extreme poverty,” 
he said, “and this is not surprising since, 
in South America, there are workers who 
hardly earn 8 cents a day; and 80 per cent 
of the youth ranging from 15 to 20 years 
of age in the African countries never had 


the opportunity of finding a job. Africans 
take refuge in a nationalism which leads — 


to isolationism.” 
Freedom of association, which is most- 
ly a jurisdictional problem in a country 


like Canada, takes another meaning in) 


these developing countries. It is almost 
non-existent. In some countries with an 


area larger than that of Quebec, there are » 


sometimes only two, three or ten union 
organizers. 

Underdevelopment is not only a prob- 
lem of technological retardation, but it is 
also a moral problem, said the speaker. 
He called upon the delegates to show a 
high degree of international solidarity, 
especially toward the workers in Vietnam 
actually engaged in war. 


CANON HENRI PICHETTE 
Industrial society will continue to be 


unfair if it does not offer the workers the 
possibility of complete integration and of 


sharing responsibility at all levels of the 


undertaking. This is the opinion expressed 


by the CNTU Chaplain, Canon Henri | 


Pichette. 


Canon Pichette believes that even if. 
important categories of workers were 


offered substantial salary increases — “a 
better slice of the cake” — and even if 
they were protected by a complete secu- 
rity system, “they would remain deeply 


unsatisfied and unhappy because a vital | 


aspect of the question would have been 
ignored.” 


| 


| 
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TUC 98th Annual Conference 


Reluctant Acquiescence 


TUC accepts the British Government’s wage freeze by 


a majority vote of 344,000, and the national economic 


plan by a majority vote of 1,122,000. 


The British Trades Union Congress, at 
its 98th annual conference, at Blackpool 
_ in September, affirmed its support for the 
_ Government’s economic policies. Out of 
a total of 8,300,000 votes, the General 
Council’s “reluctant acquiescence” in the 
wage freeze was approved with a 344,000 
majority. 

Full support for the Government’s 
national economic plan received a major- 
_ ity vote of 1,122,000, a motion opposing 
_ the pay freeze was defeated by 1,134,000, 
and a resolution opposing “early warning” 
legislation and vetting of all wage claims 
was defeated by a mere 474,000. 

Victor Feather, TUC’s Assistant Gen- 
eral Secretary, lead into the economic 
debate by reminding delegates that, last 
_ year, the Congress had agreed to accept 
a voluntary warning system for wage 
claims, and had also agreed quite decisive- 
_ ly that the Government should introduce 
legislation only if the voluntary system 
| broke down (L.G., Nov. 1965, p. 1053). 
™ You are being asked to accept for 
yourselves the responsibility which must 
accompany authority and maturity, in the 
_ knowledge that failure to do so would 
compel the Government to act on its 
own,” he said. 


Planning for Growth 


Substituting for TUC General Secre- 
tary George Woodcock, who was ill, Mr. 
Feather told the conference that the critics 
of the General Council would talk in 
terms “of reducing our external commit- 
ments,” but that the Labour Government 
had gone further than any predecessors 
in tackling the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, in cutting defence spending, and in 
putting limits on investment abroad. 

Some means had to be found to keep 
rises in incomes closely in step with rises 
in national output, he said—and there was 
full agreement that this could be done only 
in a context of planning for growth. “We 
have to get productivity rising, but it takes 
time; and a run on sterling waits for no 
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man and no government. Whether we like 
it or not, the Government has to act 
quickly to deal with the problem.” 

Mr. Feather told the conference that 
the General Council’s decisions had not 
been taken lightly or quickly, but that the 
choice had been “to accept the standstill 
on prices and incomes with unemployment 
for some of our people for some of the 
time, or the prospect of unemployment 


Pay Freeze 
Becomes Law 


In Britain 

The British Government has 
made the voluntary wages and prices 
freeze mandatory beginning October 
6 @L.G., May.ip. 228). 

The voluntary freeze provided 
for a six-months ban on all wage 
increases, followed by another six- 
months period of severe restraint. 
Dividends and other forms of in- 
come were to be held steady, along 
with prices and rents, for one year, 
whereas seasonal adjustments in the 
prices of certain goods were to be 
allowed. Retroactive to July 20, the 
new powers enable the Government 
to protect employers who refuse to 
grant increases under existing wage 
contracts. 

A thaw in the freeze became ap- 
parent when a judge ruled that a 
firm must pay an employee a salary 
increase agreed upon before the 
emergency measures came _ into 
effect, and newspaper owners an- 
nounced they would pay printers a 
promised cost-of-living bonus. Un- 
ions also theatened to challenge the 
freeze in at least 12 further cases. 

The freeze is the nucleus of a 
Government deflation program de- 
signed to siphon $4 billion worth of 
spending power from the economy. 

















for many people for a much longer time.” 

It was Mr. Feather’s contention that 
“If Congress accepted, as it did, that there 
had to be legislation, it would be difficult 
to phrase an act that would be less offen- 
sive to trade unions than the Prices and 
Incomes Act.” He admitted that, under 
the Act, trade unionists could be fined in 
certain circumstances. Although such a 
law was “distasteful,” he said, it was not 
“so monstrous an imposition” that the 
union movement should be called on to 
revolt. 

“We are in support of planning, and 
there is a price to pay,” he said. “An ad- 
verse vote today will push the Govern- 
ment into a situation where it would have 
to resort to far more vigorous measures 
than it has taken so far.” 


Frank Cousins 


Frank Cousins, General Secretary, 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
and former Minister of Technology, sub- 
mitted a composite motion urging the 
Congress to declare opposition to the pay 
freeze and the Prices and Incomes Act, 
“which would impose penalties on trade 
union members and officers in the dis- 
charge of their trade union duties and 
responsibilities.” 

Mr. Cousins said: “Our position is 
based on the belief that you cannot have 
a social democracy and at the same time 
control by legislation the activity of a free 
trade movement, which is an essential part 
of any social democracy. 

“We were told by [implication] at least, 
that at no time in the future could we 
have a free negotiating machine; but if 
the trade unions themselves are to sur- 
render their authority, I suggest they 
ought to surrender it to this body and not 
to the Government.” 

Modernization was not the transference 
of union power into the hands of the cor- 
porate body of the state, he said. To do 
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25 Years of Unemployment Insurance 


Cumulative payments out of the fund have exceeded five billion 
dollars and, at present, annual payments aggregate between 
$300 and $350 million. 


During the 25 years since the coming 
into force of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act*, cumulative payments out of the 
Fund have exceeded five billion dollars. At 
present, annual payments aggregate be- 
tween $300 and $350 million. 

The Act is compulsory, and until April 
1, 1957 it applied only to persons engaged 
under a contract of service. The extension 
of coverage to the fishing industry on April 
1, 1957, however, brought under the Act 
not only the fishermen who worked under 
a contract of service, but also those who 
worked as “lone workers” or “self-em- 
ployed.” Coverage within the fishing in- 
dustry is thus more comprehensive than 
for any other industry. 

The Act is specific regarding exclusions 
from coverage, and it should be referred 
to for the complete list. Identified as non- 
insurable are such employments as agri- 
culture, domestic service, school teaching, 
and also persons employed on other than 
an hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis 
whose annual earnings exceed $5,460. 
Those employed on an hourly, daily, piece 
or mileage basis are insured regardless of 
earnings level. Equal contributions are re- 
quired from employers and employees, the 
amount varying with the employee’s week- 
ly earnings. The federal Government con- 
tributes an additional fifth of this total and 
pays administration costs. 


Payments Related to Loss 


The weekly benefit rate is related to the 
weekly contribution, which varies between 
defined earnings classes. In this way, the 
insurance payment is related to the loss in- 
curred by the insured person. Weekly con- 
tributions for employees range from 10 
cents when weekly earnings are under $9, 
to 94 cents when earnings are $69 and 
over. Maximum weekly benefit rates are 
$27 to individuals claiming at the single 
person rate, and $36 for those with a de- 
pendent. 

The duration formula allows one week 
of benefit for every two contribution weeks 
within the previous two years, except when 
a second claim follows within two years, 


*The Act was given Royal Assent on August 
7, 1940, but became operative on July 1 of the 
following year. 
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in which case the duration is somewhat 
reduced. An “allowable earnings” rule 
provides that when earnings in a week ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the claimant’s benefit 
rate, his weekly benefit payment is re- 
duced by this excess. 

Under the seasonal benefit provisions 
of the Act, the regular contribution re- 
quirements are relaxed somewhat during 
a 514-month period beginning with the 
first week of December each year. This 
permits workers unable to fulfil the normal 
requirements for benefit to draw seasonal 
benefit if they have had at least 15 weeks 
in insured employment during the fiscal 
year, or have terminated benefit since the 
previous mid-May. A claimant who draws 
the maximum duration on regular benefit 
(52 weeks), and then qualifies for sea- 
sonal benefit at the opening of the period 
in December, may have benefit extended 
for another 24 (or 25) weeks, or a total 
of 76 (or 77) weeks—provided, of course, 
that he fulfils the other conditions for the 
receipt of benefit. 


Data Reflect Variations 


The accompanying table shows the 
number of claims filed per 1,000 insured 
persons. As might be expected, variations 
in economic conditions are strongly re- 
flected in the data. The substantial increase 
in the volume of claims is particularly 
noticeable during the declining phase of 


business cycles—e.g., 1948-49, 1953-54, 
1957-58 and 1960-61. 

The continuous decline in the number 
of claims filed during the last five years 
reflects the buoyant state of the economy 
since the first half of 1961. It should be 
noted however, that claims filed are not 
synonymous with persons filing claims. 

In general, a claim is filed each time an 
insured person, confronted with a new 
period of unemployment, decides to apply 
for benefit. If benefit rights are then in 
existence for him, a renewal claim will be 
taken; otherwise it will be an initial claim. 
Because one person may therefore file 
several claims during the course of the 
year, total claims may substantially exceed 
the number of claimants. 

The movement within the claimant 
series is influenced partly by economic 
factors, and partly by the terms of the Act 
and its Regulations. A striking example is 
the reduction in the number of claimants 
at the end of the month in which the 
seasonal benefit period terminates. At 
present, a sharp reduction occurs between 
April and May, due partly to the termina- 
tion of seasonal benefit, and partly to the 
pick-up in employment opportunities. Be- 
fore 1958, this sharp change occurred be- 
tween March and April. Changes in dura- 
tion also affect the number of claimants. 
When exhaustions rise, the claimant total 
is likely to fall. Increasing the maximum 
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Insured Population* and Claims Filed} per 1000 Insured Persons 1942-1965 


Insured Claims per 





Insured Claims per 


Year population 1,000 
000’s insured 

19545 S23et 650.6 
19S sreeees 3,256.9 592.5 
1956 5205 436.2 
LOST eee 3,807.3 623.3 
(OSS 4,055.1 685.7 
1959) pes 4,072.9 596.2 
1960........ 4,109.6 657.1 
1961 = 4,021.4 611.9 
1962s 4,084.1 536.8 
1963%eene 4,113.4 495.5 
1964........ 4,169.8 446.0 
1965:..5. 4,256.61 382.5 


*Before 1955 the date was April 1. Beginning with 1955, the date was June 1, except for 1957 when it 


Year population 1,000 
000’s insured 

1942........ 23025 D7 
1943 1,997.7 18.4 
1944......<. 2,209.9 41.1 
1945.23. 2,198.8 134.8 
1946........ DSNOKS 7 229.6 
1947........ 2,280.2 194.2 
1948........ 2,298.3 282.4 
1949 2,610.2 357.8 
19502 2,618.6 439.2 
195 \aeee 3,007.9 380.4 
19520 3,090.2 450.2 
1953 3,150.7 SeRu 
was May 1. 

tInitial and renewal claims. 
tPreliminary. 
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A decrease in the percentage of the un- 
employed, indicated by a drop in the 
number of unemployment insurance 
claims, and a continued improvement in 
employment conditions, have resulted in 
a record high contribution revenue of 
_$394,000,000, reports the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee. This 
amount exceeds the previous all-time 
1964-65 record by 6 per cent. 


Tabled in the House of Commons for 
the year ended March 31, 1966, the re- 
port states that regular and seasonal bene- 
fit payments were down from the preced- 
_ing year by 11 per cent —less than any 
_ year since 1956-57. 


The committee also made reference to 
_a report of the Department of Insurance 
stating that, if unemployment conditions 
in 1966-67 prove similar to those of 1965- 


To His Excellency the Governor in 
~ Council: 


The Unemployment Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee has the honour to re- 
port as follows: 

Section 89(1) of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act requires the Committee to 
report not later than July 31, each year, 
on the financial condition of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund as at the pre- 
_ ceding March 31. 

The Committee met on July 20, 1966, 
and received and considered the following 
reports: 

(a) from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, financial and statistical state- 
ments for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1966; 

(b) from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, a tabulation of 1965 unemploy- 
ment insurance statistics; 

(c) from the Actuarial Branch, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, a report on the pros- 
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66, the fund could be expected to increase 
by a further $115,000,000 by March 31, 
1967. 


The number of persons covered by un- 
employment insurance at June 1, 1965 
was 4,257,000, representing 76 per cent 
of the 5.6 million paid workers in the non- 
agricultural labour force. The report 
points out that, over the last few years, 
a diminishing percentage of the paid- 
worker segment has been covered by un- 
employment insurance, owing partly to 
the number of persons who have gone over 
the $5,460 ceiling, and partly to the ex- 
pansion of the labour force in non-covered 
employments such as government and 
social services. 


An immediate concern of the commit- 
tee is the increasing number of paid work- 
ers who are being excluded from insur- 


pective state of the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund. 

Preliminary estimates of the covered 
population by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicate that the number of per- 
sons covered by unemployment insurance 
at June 1, 1965 was 4,257,000, represent- 
ing 76 per cent of the 5.6 million paid 
workers in the non-agricultural labour 
force. 

The Committee reports that during the 
last few years a diminishing percentage 
of the paid worker segment has been cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance. This is 
partly owing to the number who have 
gone over the $5,460 ceiling that was 
established several years ago. It is also 
partly owing to the expansion of the labour 
force in non-covered employments such 
as Government and Social Services. 

The Committee reports that the balance 


in the Unemployment Insurance Fund as 
at March 31, 1966 was $141,483,169. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee 


Report for Year Ended March 31, 1966 


ance by the existing salary ceiling of 
$5,460, an amount that was established 
years ago when salaries were lower. The 
committee also noted that over 40 per 
cent of contributors are now concentrated 
in the top contribution class, whose pres- 
ent benefit rates are determined by the 
$5,460 ceiling. 

Although salaries are higher, no cor- 
responding adjustment has been made in 
contribution and benefit rates. Conse- 
quently, there has been a steady drop in 
the ratio of benefit to earnings, which in- 
dicates, according to the committee, that 
an immediate revision in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act is necessary. The com- 
mittee has cautioned against complacency 
concerning the $141,000,000 balance, stat- 
ing that “it would not take more than one 
year of slightly heavier unemployment to 
deplete the fund.” 


Complete Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee 


This compares with the balance in the 
Fund at the end of each of the three pre- 
ceding fiscal years as follows: 


VO6G. ae. ee $141,483,000 
1965. ute kee 40,497,000 
£964 eee tek 974,000 
MOOS Roce ere nee 9,692,000 


Although this is an increase over the 
previous year, the Committee does not 
consider that a balance of $141 million 
is an adequate reserve or that, having re- 
gard to the present structure of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, a balance of 
$141 million is grounds for complacency 
concerning the ability of the Fund to 
meet its obligations. It would not take 
more than one year of slightly heavier un- 
employment to deplete the Fund. Some 
idea of the diminished reserve strength of 
the Fund as compared with a few years 
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ago can be obtained from the following 
table given in the Actuary’s report to the 
Committee. 

This table shows the balance in the 
Fund at the end of each fiscal year back to 
1962, expressed as the amount available in 
the form of benefit for each person in the 
insured population. 


fit payments went down from the preced- 
ing year by 11 per cent and were less than 
in any year since 1956-57. 

In considering the prospects of the 
Fund during the 1966-67 fiscal year, the 
Actuary of the Department of Insurance 
has indicated in his report that if unem- 
ployment conditions in 1966-67 should 








Amount per person 
Year Amount in insured population 
(in million dollars) 
1962 67 16 
1963 10 2 
1964 1 0 
1965 40 
1966 142 ahi 
*Provisional. 


During the 1965-66 fiscal year the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund increased 
from $40.5 million to $141.5 million. As a 
result of the progressive improvement in 
the Fund’s experience in the last two years, 
no borrowing has been necessitated since 
May 1964. 

The increase of $101 million in the 
Fund is a reflection of continued improve- 
ment in employment conditions, indicated 
by a drop in the number of claims for 
benefit, a decrease in the percentage of 
the labour force who were unemployed, 
and a record high contribution revenue 
of $394 million, which exceeded the pre- 
vious all-time record (1964-65) by 6 per 
cent. Moreover, regular and seasonal bene- 


prove to be very similar to those of 1965- 
66, the Fund may be expected to have in- 
creased by a further $115 million at 31 
March, 1967. 

Although this improved trend is en- 
couraging, the Committee considers that 
it must repeat what it stated in its 1965 
report, viz., 

The Speech from the Throne at the 
beginning of the current session of 
Parliament indicated the intention 
of the Government to introduce a 
revision of legislation on unemploy- 
ment insurance, which the Commit- 
tee assumes will put the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan on a sound basis. 
The Committee notes that the report 


The following additional statistics provided in the financial statements of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission are of particular interest: 








Increase or decrease in balance from previous year-+ 100,986 


Contributions from employers and employees.... 
Contributions from the Government of Canada 
Amounts collected in penalties 
Interest on Investments 
Interest paid on loans 
‘TROY ENL oat re TREN WES HOTEL 5 comet onrsecanqatereetaerraanndec! soatocusendees 
Ordinary benefit payments 
Seasonaliibenchitypaymentss ee eee 
Excess of expenditure over revenue 
Excess of revenue over expenditure 


Fishing coverage 
Contributions from employers and employees.... 
Contributions from Government of Canada 
IBenehitiea vine tS eset eee eet een ne renee 
Excess of benefit payments over contributions... 


Other statistics 


Number of initial claims for unemployment in- 


SUTaLICe RECEIVE eee. ieee ee 


1966 1965 1964 1963 
(in thousands of dollars) 
+39,622 —8,817 —56,905 
328,319 310,751 296,585 286,430 
65,664 62,150 595317 57,286 
146 121 109 103 
4,671 1,792 1,061 2,466 
— 163 237 — 
398,800 374,815 357,074 346,285 
238,281 265,660 Dvn iD, 318,119 
395533 69,370 78,141 85,071 
— — 8,817 56,905 
100,986 39,622 — — 
1,234 1,293 1,245 1,207 
ae 247 259 249 241 
10,240 e732 11,437 10,882 
8,759 10,180 9,943 9,434 
(number) 

1966 1965 1964 1963 
1,190,000 1,311,000 1,385,000 1,507,000 
12.6 13.0 13), 13.4 
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of the Gill Committee containing 
recommendations for revision of the - 
scheme was made in 1962 and the 
Committee is greatly concerned that 
still another year has elapsed without 

legislation measures having been in- 

troduced to this end. 

as tg However, as the Gill recom- 

mendations for corrective measures 

are still under consideration by the 

Government, this Committee is still 

in a position where, as indicated in 

its previous report, it considers that it 

should refrain from making any de- 

tailed proposals for revision of the 

unemployment insurance scheme. 

The Committee hopes that amendments 
will be made to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act at an early date in order to 
put the Fund on a sound basis. In addi- 
tion, the Committee thinks that a useful 
end will be served if it were enabled to re- 
view and advise on the proposed amend- 
ments before they are implemented. The 
Committee’s membership includes repre- 
sentatives of a broad spectrum of em-. 
ployers and employees and it believes that 
in view of this it would be advantageous if 
the Committee were given an opportunity ' 
to discuss the proposed changes in the» 
Act before they are laid before Parlia- - 
ment. 

Besides noting the increasing number of 
paid workers who are being excluded from 
insurance by the statutory level of the» 
existing salary ceiling of $5,460 the Com- - 
mittee has noted with concern the grow- - 
ing proportion of contributors (over 40) 
per cent) now concentrated in the top con- - 
tribution class. Their rate of benefit is: 
determined by the present ceiling set on) 
contributions. As this was established sev- 
eral years ago, the rise in earnings in the 
interval, without corresponding adjust- 
ments in the contribution and benefit rates, 
means that, for the large concentration of 
insured persons in the top class, the ratio 
of benefit to earnings has been steadily 
dropping. 

For most claimants in this group the 
ratio was originally about 50 per cent if 
the claimant had a dependant, and 37 per 
cent if single; but these ratios have now 
declined to about 38 per cent and 29 per 
cent respectively. The Committee con- 
siders that this is another urgent reason 
for revision of the Unemployment In-. 
surance Act. 

The Committee wishes to repeat its) 
recommendation from its 1965 report that | 
the time for submission of its annual statu- 
tory report to the Governor in Council | 
should be extended when amendments are 
made to the Act. The present require- 
ment, that the report be submitted by 

Continued on page 746° 
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Enacted in 1966 









Legislation to promote training of more 
skilled workers was enacted in a number 
of jurisdictions at the 1966 sessions. Parlia- 
‘ment passed the Training Allowances Act. 
‘Ontario enacted the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Services Act, and Nova Scotia re- 
placed its Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act. 

During the 1966 sessions, both Parlia- 
‘ment and a number of provincial Legis- 
atures enacted legislation to promote the 
‘training of more skilled workers. Other 
new measures were concerned with the 
cultural and social activities of youth. 

Parliament passed the Training Allow- 
ances Act, which provides for higher 
allowances to persons receiving training 
under federal-provincial agreements, and 
‘preserves the unemployment insurance 
rights of workers during the training 
period. To deal with manpower problems, 
the Government Organization Act estab- 
lished a new ministry — the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration. 

Another federal Act authorized the 
establishment of a new advisory body — 
the Science Council of Canada, one of 
whose prime concerns will be the effective 
development and utilization of scientific 
and technological manpower. A fourth 
measure established the Company of 
Young Canadians, which, among other 
duties, will be required to organize and 
operate programs to assist school dropouts 
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Training and Education Legislation 


Legislation to promote training of more skilled workers was 
enacted in a number of jurisdictions at the 1966 sessions 


Parliament passed the Training Allowances Act 


Ontario enacted the Vocational Rehabilitation Services Act 


in co-operation with existing organizations 
and agencies. 

Ontario enacted the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Services Act, which provides for 
an expansion of the rehabilitation services 
currently available to disabled persons. 

A new Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act in Nova Scotia author- 
ized research into manpower problems, 
and expanded the Minister’s power to 
make training agreements. 

Alberta raised the compulsory school 
attendance age to 16, established a De- 
partment of Youth, and made provision 
for the training of handicapped persons. 

In Saskatchewan, the Nurses Education 
Act placed the training of nurses under 
the Department of Education, and amend- 
ments to the Saskatchewan Youth Act 
authorized grants to youth service organi- 
zations. 

New Brunswick passed a School Act, 
which, when proclaimed, will make it 
compulsory for all children 7 to 15 to 
attend school, unless they have completed 
Grade 12. 


FEDERAL 
Government Organization Act, 1966 


The Government Organization Act, 
1966, which went into force on October 1, 
made a number of changes in the ad- 
ministrative organization of the federal 
Government. One of these was the estab- 


Nova Scotia replaced its Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


lishment of the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration to deal with manpower 
problems. 

The Prime Minister pointed out when 
he introduced the new legislation that 
many of the more immediate objectives 
had already been implemented through the 
Public Service Re-arrangement and Trans- 
fer of Duties Act. 

An order published on January 12 
(SOR/66-8) transferred the control or 
supervision of the following branches of 
the Department of Labour to the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, effective 
January 1, 1966: National Employment 
Service; Civilian Rehabilitation Branch; 
Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch; Manpower Consultative Service; 
and parts of other branches related to 
manpower. 

The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration was also given the powers, duties 
or functions of the Minister of Labour 
under the Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Assistance Act, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Persons Act, and 
Sections 21 to 24 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The Prime Minister stated that certain 
statutory changes were required to estab- 
lish fully, formally and finally, the new 
and the affected departments. The names 
of several departments had to be altered 
to reflect their new functions, he said. He 
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added that establishment of a department 
of manpower had been recommended in 
the last report of the Economic Council of 
Canada (L.G., March, p. 84). 

Under the new Act, the duties, powers 
and functions of the Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration would extend to, 
and include, all matters under federal 
jurisdiction related to: (a) the develop- 
ment and utilization of manpower re- 
sources in Canada; (b) employment 
services; and (c) immigration — where 
such matters were not assigned by law to 
any other department, branch or agency 
of the federal Government. 

Referring to the move to place immi- 
gration and manpower under the same 
minister, the Prime Minister said: 

. . Immigration policy obviously 
must be administered in the interests of 
the country, and of the immigrants 
themselves, in a context that takes into 
account the entire position of employ- 
ment, training and placement in Can- 
ada. The association of the various 
aspects of manpower policies under the 
Same minister should make it easier to 
implement programs, and to implement 
them more effectively. 


Training Allowances Act 


The Training Allowances Act, 1966, 
provided for increases in training allow- 
ances for unemployed workers and certain 
other classes of workers. 

When he introduced the Bill, the Min- 
ister of Citizenship and Immigration said 
that there was a training gap in Canada 
which must be narrowed if this country 
was to achieve its goals of economic and 
social development, and if the qualifica- 
tions of those now in the labour force were 
to meet the demands of tomorrow’s em- 
ployment. He further stated: 

We will not solve these problems un- 

less the community as a whole takes a 
new attitude toward the importance of 
training. We all have to recognize that 
rapid change and growth must lead us to 
regard training as a normal and produc- 
tive part of people’s working lives. 
When we all recognize this, we will have 
gone a long way toward overcoming the 
inhibitions of those who have the least 
self-confidence and the greatest need for 
training. We must therefore raise the 
status of training. There are many fac- 
tors that influence status, but certainly 
pay is one of the most important. That 
basic fact is recognized in the measure 
proposed in this resolution. In effect, it 
equates training with work, rather than 
with unemployment and welfare. 

The essential purpose of the new Act 
is to break the connection between train- 
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ing and unemployment. Previously, un- 
employed workers could receive unem- 
ployment insurance benefits during train- 
ing, if they were entitled to them — but 
these benefits were deducted from the 
training allowances otherwise provided, 
so that the allowances were, in effect, 
merely a supplement. Until now, the train- 
ing allowances have been paid by the pro- 
vincial governments with the federal 
Government reimbursing 90 per cent of 
the expenditure. 

The new Act substitutes training allow- 
ances for unemployment insurance. It 
provides that, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, the Minister may 
enter into agreements under which the 
federal Government will reimburse the 
provinces for: 

(a) 100 per cent of the costs incurred 
by the province in providing persons being 
trained under the program with a basic 
training allowance of $35 a week; and (b) 
up to 90 per cent of the costs of providing 
such persons with supplemental allow- 
ances. 

The amount of these additional allow- 
ances will be left to each province to de- 
cide in accordance with its own needs, 
wage levels and priorities. The rules 
governing supplementary allowances will 
therefore be determined in the agreements 
negotiated with each province. 

During the debate, the Minister said that 
the federal Government proposed to fix a 
maximum supplementary allowance of 
$55 a week, which, with the basic $35, 
would mean a total allowance of $90 a 
week. He also said: 

At the federal-provincial conference 
at which we discussed this matter last 
January, there was general agreement 
among provincial ministers as to the de- 
sirability of increasing the level of 
allowances. We anticipate that the maxi- 
mum total allowance of $90 a week will 
be paid to trainees with a number of 
dependents living in the relatively high- 
wage areas of the country. Lower scales 
will be provided where wage levels are 
lower; and there will probably also be 
variations according to whether the 
trainee lives at home or has to be away 
in order to attend his training course. 
The training allowances are available to 

unemployed workers, and to self-em- 
ployed people who are underemployed in 
primary industries such as farming, fishing 
and logging. 


Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


As well as providing for increases in 
training allowances, the new Act preserves 
the unemployment insurance rights of 
workers during the training period. A per- 


son employed in insurable employment! 
who is undergoing training under a fed- 
eral-provincial program will not be eligible. 
for unemployment insurance while in re- 
ceipt of a training allowance, but will 
retain his benefit and contribution rights. 

The qualifying period will be extended 
to include any period during which he is 
being trained under such a program and 
is in receipt of a training allowance. Simi- 
larly, his benefit period, which normally 
runs for a maximum of 52 weeks from the 
week of the claim, will be extended to a 
maximum of 156 weeks. 

The Minister said this meant that, when 
a person left a training course covered by 
a federal-provincial agreement, he would 
have exactly the same amount of unem- 
ployment insurance protection he had 
when he entered, even if the duration of 
the training course was as long as two 
years. 


Science Council of Canada Act 


The Science Council of Canada Act has: 
authorized the establishment of a new ad-. 
visory body to be known as the Science: 
Council of Canada. 

In introducing the resolution, the Min- 
ister of Industry said: “Lest there be some: 
misunderstanding of the term ‘science’ in 
the name of the proposed council, it 
should be clearly stated that in this con- 
text it includes all the natural sciences over 
the broad spectrum from ‘pure’ science to’ 
‘applied’ science, from the search for new: 
scientific knowledge to its application in: 
the service of man in such fields as: 
engineering, medicine, agriculture and in-. 
dustry.” 

The Science Council is to be composed 
of 25 persons with a specialized interest in’ 
science or technology, and four associate 
members chosen from the federal public 
service. 

The Minister said that it was the inten- 
tion and purpose of the Science Council 
to serve as a focus for information and 
advice, to commission intensive studies, 
and to develop from these sources of in- 
formation, concepts that would be useful | 
to the people of Canada in formulating 
policies and plans for the future. 

In particular, the Science Council is: 
required by the Act to make reports and| 
recommendations on: 

(a) the adequacy of the scientific and | 
technological research and development | 
being carried on in Canada; 

(b) the priorities that should be as-. 
signed in Canada to specific areas of 
scientific and technological research; 

(c) the effective development and util-. 
ization of scientific and technological man- 
power in Canada; 

(d) long term planning for scientific 
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and technological research and develop- 
ment in Canada; 

(e) the factors involved in Canada’s 
participation in international scientific or 
technological affairs; 

(f) the responsibilities of departments 
and agencies of the Government of Can- 
ada, in relation to those of universities, 
private companies and other organiza- 
tions, in furthering science and technology 
in Canada; 

(g) the statistical and other information 
on scientific and technological research 
and development that should be obtained 
in order to provide a proper basis for the 
formulation of government policy in re- 
lation to science and technology in Can- 
ada; and 

(h) the best means of developing and 
maintaining co-operation and the ex- 
change of information between the 
Council and other public or private 
‘organizations concerned with the scien- 
tific, technological, economic or social 
aspects of life in Canada. 





















‘Company of Young Canadians Act 


This Act has provided for the estab- 
ment of the Company of Young Cana- 
dians, an organization through which the 
‘talents and energies of youth can be en- 
listed in projects for social development, 
both in Canada and abroad. 

_ The Company is to consist of a Council 
and volunteer-members who enter upon a 
period of service under a contract with 
the Company. 

The Council will consist of 15 persons, 
10 of whom will be elected by the volun- 
teer-members. The other five members will 
be appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Prime Minister said this shou!d ensure 
“that the experience which volunteers gain 
in the field will be brought into the ad- 
ministrative affairs and management of the 
Company.” 

The objects of the Company are to sup- 
port, encourage and develop programs for 
‘social, economic and community develop- 
ment in Canada or abroad through volun- 
tary service. 

Among other powers, the Company is 
authorized to: 

(a) organize and carry out programs 
designed primarily to widen the social and 
economic opportunities of young people 
who leave school before completing their 
schooling; 

(b) organize and carry out programs to 
assist young people who are economically 
or socially handicapped to obtain greater 
benefits from their schooling and to reduce 
the number of young people who leave 

school before completing their schooling; 
- (c) assist vocational training projects 
by the provision of teacher-counsellors, or 
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otherwise, in co-operation with agencies 
engaged in vocational training, and or- 
ganize and carry out projects to emphasize 
the importance of such training. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that, in 
all such proposed projects or programs, 
the Company would operate only in co- 
operation with the many other organiza- 
tions and agencies already in the field that 
were attempting to deal with these social 
and economic problems. He said also: 

In domestic projects, Company 
volunteers will fill only those positions 
which will not otherwise be filled from 
the existing labour force; they will do 
work which would not ordinarily be 
done by the labour force. In other 
words, volunteers will not be used as 
cheap labour. 


ONTARIO 


Ontario replaced its Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Act by a new measure, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services Act. To come into 
force on proclamation, the new Act will 
introduce expansion of the present serv- 
ices being offered under the federal-pro- 
vincial rehabilitation program. 

Like the present Act, the new legislation 
provides for a sharing of the cost of 
services to fit persons with a physical or 
mental disability for gainful employment. 
It empowers the Minister, with the ap- 
proval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to make agreements with the 
federal Government, or with any person 
or organization, for the purpose of pro- 
viding vocational rehabilitation services 
to disabled persons. 

A new feature will offer grants to ap- 
proved organizations for the establishment 
and expansion of workshops, and for the 
operation of workshops and other vo- 
cational and rehabilitation services. Grants 
may be made also to individuals or or- 
ganizations for research on the subject of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

The Act provides for a comprehensive 
rehabilitation program, including medical, 
social, psychological and vocational assess- 
ment, counselling, restorative services, 
vocational training and employment place- 
ment. In particular, the program will pro- 
vide for: 

(a) goods or services to enable a dis- 
abled person to become capable of 
pursuing regularly a substantially gainful 
occupation; 

(b) services for the assessment of the 
individual medical, social and psychologi- 
cal needs of a disabled person, and for the 
formulation of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion services likely to be required to meet 
his needs; 

(c) rehabilitation counselling, including 
guidance and adjustment services, and as- 


sistance in obtaining, and succeeding in, a 
substantially gainful occupation; 


(d) payment of costs of assessment, 
training, pre-vocational training, work ad- 
justment training, and personal adjustment 
training, including books and training 
materials; 


(e) payment to disabled persons of 
maintenance allowances and travelling al- 
lowances, including travelling allowances 
for a disabled person’s guide or escort, to 
the extent necessary to enable the disabled 
person to derive the full benefit of voca- 
tional services provided under this Act; 


(f) medical, surgical or psychiatric 
treatment or procedures related or di- 
rected thereto that may be expected within 
a reasonable period of time to eliminate, 
or favourably modify, any chronic, cycli- 
cal or slowly progressive impairment that 
renders a person disabled; 


(g) appliances designed to support or 
take the place of a part of the body, or to 
increase the acuity of a sensory organ; 


(h) necessary initial occupational and 
business tools, equipment, supplies and 
licences; 


(i) training of persons as counsellors 
and administrators to carry out the re- 
habilitation program. 


Details of this program, such as stand- 
ards of eligibility, amounts of allowances, 
and apportionment of grants, are to be 
prescribed by regulation. 


Any disabled person who is ordinarily 
resident in Ontario, and who meets the 
eligibility standards specified in the regu- 
lations, may be provided with vocational 
rehabilitation services. 


The expanded program is to be operated 
under a Director of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Services Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. In addition to 
performing his customary administrative 
duties, the Director will be required to 
publicize the program, and to compile sta- 
tistics and reports relating to the provision 
of, or the need for vocational rehabilita- 
tion services. 


Another new feature provides for the 
appointment of a board of review that 
will hear and decide appeals of applicants 
from the decisions or orders of the Direc- 
tor. If a review is requested, the board 
must hold a hearing. The board’s decision 
is final; and it may order the Director to 
take such action as it deems proper. Upon 
presentation of new or other evidence, or 
if it is clear that material circumstances 
have changed, an applicant may make 
another application for vocational reha- 
bilitation services. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The new Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act in Nova Scotia re- 
placed another Act of the same name. Like 
the earlier legislation, the new Act will 
provide for the development of skilled 
manpower through an organized system of 
training, and the development of trade 
standards. 

The changes in the Act are the result of 
conclusions reached by the Provincial 
Conference on Apprenticeship held in No- 
vember 1964, and recommendations made 
by the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. 

The Act applies to a designated trade, 
anywhere in the Province, unless the Min- 
ister of Labour specifies that it applies only 
in a certain area. Under the previous 
legislation, the Minister specified the area 
of the province in which the Act applied. 


Administrative procedures are similar to 
those under the former Act, except that 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee 
has been replaced by the Provincial Ap- 
prenticeship Board. Its duties are to study 
and examine matters related to apprentice- 
ship and tradesmen’s qualifications, and to 
advise the Minister thereon, and to per- 
form such other functions as may be pre- 
scribed by regulation. 

The chief administrative officer is the 
Director of Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualifications. Subject to the ap- 
proval of the Minister, he may appoint 
examiners to assist with the examinations 
prescribed for designated trades. 


The system of trade advisory commit- 
tees has been retained. A trade advisory 
committee, composed of from three to five 
members, may be appointed for any desig- 
nated trade to assist in developing trade 
regulations, to establish trade standards, 
and to advise the Board on matters con- 
cerning apprenticeship and tradesmen’s 
qualifications. 

The power of the Minister to enter into 
agreements he deems necessary and ex- 
pedient for the administration of the Act 
has been expanded. In addition to making 
agreements with the Government of Can- 
ada, he may now also make agreements 
with municipalities, or with any person, to 
co-operate in establishing and providing a 
system of apprenticeship training in any 
trade or branch of a trade. 


The Act sets out the responsibilities of 
persons under 21 years of age who are em- 
ployed in a designated trade, and of their 
employers. Every person under 21 who 
starts to work in a designated trade, and 
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who does not hold a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or a certificate of qualification in 
that trade, must apply for apprenticeship, 
and file his apprenticeship agreement with 
the Director within three months. The em- 
ployer, on his part, is obliged to notify the 
Director immediately, giving the particu- 
lars of employment, and the name and 
address of the person so employed. 

Other details concerning apprenticeship 
are to be dealt with by regulation, includ- 
ing the qualifications of apprentices, time 
credits, the registration of apprenticeship 
agreements, and the examination of ap- 
prentices. 

The Act provides for the compulsory 
certification of tradesmen. It defines a cer- 
tified trade as a “designated trade that is 
designated as a certified trade by the 
regulations.” The Act authorizes also the 
regulations that make it compulsory for 
persons engaged in a certified trade—other 
than registered apprentices and persons 
employed for a probationary period—to 
hold a certificate of qualification, except in 
emergencies or cases wherein it is not 
practicable to obtain the services of a cer- 
tified tradesman. 

Recognizing the need for a continuing 
program of research into manpower prob- 
lems, the Act authorizes the Minister to 
undertake research in co-operation with 
the federal Government, with another 
province, or with any person or organiza- 
tion undertaking similar research. 


Vocational Education Act 


In order to increase opportunities for 
vocational training, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act was amended to provide for the 
establishment and operation of regional 
vocational schools. 


ALBERTA 


Department of Education Act 


An amendment to the Department of 
Education Act granted the Minister of 
Education the authority—subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council—to establish schools or facilities 
for the education and training of handi- 
capped persons. 

It also authorized the establishment of 
a board or committee to advise the Min- 
ister, the universities, and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning, “regarding the 
articulation of the programs of study of 
the schools, and those of the universities 
and other institutions of higher learning.” 


Department of Youth Act 


The Department of Youth Act estab- 
lished a new department of the Alberta 
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Government, to be known as the Depart-' 
ment of Youth. The first Minister, R. C. 
Clark, was appointed in July. é 

When the legislation was introduced, | 
the Premier said that the new Department 
would delve into many facets of youth’ 
problems in the Province. 

Among his other duties, the Minister is) 
required to stimulate interest and partici- 
pation in youth training for leadership in: 
all spheres of social, recreational, cultural, 
and business affairs, and to work in co-. 
operation with other departments that are. 
concerned with youth activities. 


School Act 


An amendment to the School Act raised 
the compulsory school attendance age in 
Alberta from 15 to 16 years, effective 
July 1, 1966. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Apprenticeship Act 


An amendment to the New Brunswick | 
Apprenticeship Act, to come into force on! 
proclamation, deleted the provision relat- | 
ing to municipal licensing of tradesmen. | 
This provision currently provides that, if a: 
municipality requires every person who | 
engages in a specified trade to have a: 
licence, the municipality must issue the: 
required licence, without examination, to: 
a person who holds either a certificate of | 
apprenticeship in that trade, or a similar: 
certificate issued by another province, and | 
bearing the Inter-Provincial Standards | 
Seal — provided that that person pays the 
same licence fee as a resident of the muni- 
cipality. 
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Schools Act 


The new Schools Act enacted in New 
Brunswick will make it compulsory for all | 
children, 7 to 15 years of age inclusive, to 
attend school, unless they have completed - 
Grade 12. Exceptions will be made, as in’ 
the case of illness. At present, the school- 
leaving age is 16, unless a child has passed 
Grade 11; but rural districts have au- 
thority to pass resolutions establishing 14 | 
as the school-leaving age, unless a child 
has passed Grade 8. 

The new Act also provides for free: 
school privileges for each child, 6 to 20° 
years of age inclusive, who has not grad- . 
uated from high school, and who is a’ 
resident of the school district in which he’ 
is to attend school. | 

The new Act will be brought into force: 
by proclamation, at which time the School 
Attendance Act will be repealed. 


Continued on page 729 | 
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_ The United States Fair Labor Standards 
Act, popularly known as the wage-hour 
law, has been amended to extend protec- 
tion to some 8,000,000 workers, including 
employees of large farms, and to raise the 
minimum wage by stages to $1.60 an hour 
beginning February 1, 1967. The amend- 
ing Act (H.R. 13712) was signed by 
President Johnson on September 23. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was en- 
acted in 1938 as a counter-depression 
measure. Its purpose was to correct, and 
as rapidly as practicable eliminate “labor 
conditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of the minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for the health, efficiency and general 
well-being of workers.” 

The statutory minimum rate was orig- 

inally set at 25 cents an hour, with pro- 
vision for an increase to 30 cents in 1939, 
and to 40 cents in 1945. In 1949, the mini- 
/mum wage was raised to 75 cents an hour, 
effective January 25, 1950, but coverage 
was reduced. A 1955 amendment in- 
creased the minimum to $1 an hour, effec- 
tive March 1, 1956. Amendments in 1961 
provided for graduated increases to $1.25 
an hour beginning September 3, 1961, and 
extended coverage to about 3.6 million 
additional workers, most of them in retail 
and service trades. 
In the past two years, there were many 
recommendations for a minimum wage in- 
crease and expanded coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, including one from 
President Johnson, who said in his message 
to Congress of May 18, 1965: 

Many American workers whose em- 
ployment is clearly within the reach of 
this law have never enjoyed its benefits. 
Unfortunately, these workers are gen- 
erally in the lowest wage groups, and 
most in need of wage and hour protec- 
tion. We must extend minimum wage 
and overtime protection to them. 

In its report, the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee said that it had given careful con- 
sideration to possible inflationary effects of 
both the extension of coverage and the 
increase in the minimum wage, and was 
convinced that the increases in the wage 
bill would not result in additional infla- 
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Amendments have raised the minimum wage and extended coverage to 


8,000,000 workers, including some agricultural employees. 


tionary pressures. The Committee, the 
report stated, placed considerable weight 
upon the letter from the Council of 
Economic Advisers, which read in part: 
The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers believes that the enactment of 
H.R. 13712 will benefit the welfare of 
the Nation. The enactment of the bill 
will represent a major step in the pro- 
cess of eliminating substandard wages 
and working conditions, without impos- 
ing significant or abrupt cost increases 
on employers. Thus, the content of 
H.R. 13712 reconciles the goals of our 
social policy with the vital objectives 
of noninflationary !prosperity for the 
American economy. 


COVERAGE 


The 1966 amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act extended protection 
to approximately 8,000,000 additional 
workers, bringing the total coverage to 
about 37.6 million. 

Prior to the 1961 amendments, coverage 
under the Act was limited to individual 
employees who were themselves engaged 
in commerce, or in the production of 
goods for commerce, or in any closely re- 
lated process or occupation directly essen- 
tial to production. The 1961 amendments 
added another basis of coverage—employ- 
ment in “an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce.” In general, such an enterprise 
was covered if its annual dollar volume of 
business exceeded the limit specified in the 
Act for that type of business. 

The additional coverage has been se- 
cured through two primary approaches. 
First, the definition of “covered enter- 
prises” has been broadened. In some cases, 
the dollar volume an enterprise must have 
before it is covered has been reduced; in 
other cases, there is no dollar-volume re- 
quirement. Second, several exemptions 
have been repealed to narrow the Act’s 
exclusions. 

As a result, the Act now extends to em- 
ployees in four major types of employment 
not previously covered: (1) agriculture; 
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(2) schools, hospitals and nursing insti- 
tutions; (3) laundries and dry-cleaners; 
and (4) hotels, motels and restaurants. 
Protection was also extended to a great 
many more employees in the retail trade 
and the construction industry, and to fed- 
eral service contract employees. 


Agricultural Workers 


The method of covering the agricultural 
workers who were brought within the 
scope of the Act for the first time received 
considerable attention. The House Labor 
Committee said in its report: 

A dollar-volume test, such as that ap- 
plied to enterprises, is inapplicable in an 
industry so subject to seasonal variation. 
The committee decided an equitable and 
administerable formula would be a test 
considering the quantity of labor used 
by an individual farm. This accounting 
procedure would reflect the variations 
of farm activity. 

Under the formula adopted by Con- 
gress, coverage has been extended to em- 
ployees of large farms. To be entitled to 
the benefits of the FLSA, the agricultural 
worker must work for an employer who 
used more than 500 man-days of agricul- 
tural labour in any calendar quarter of the 
preceding year. A man-day is defined as 
“a day in which an employee performs any 
agricultural work for at least one hour.” 
According to the Report of the Senate 
Committee, this would mean that a farm 
must have seven or more full-time em- 
ployees and a considerable enterprise in 
farming before the employees receive 
minimum wage protection. 

Certain farm workers are, however, ex- 
cluded from the man-day count, the prin- 
cipal exemption being persons employed 
as hand-harvest labourers who are paid 
on a piece-rate basis, who commute daily 
from their permanent homes to the farm, 
and who have been employed in agricul- 
ture less than 13 weeks during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 


MINIMUM RATES 


In order to prevent disruptive cost pres- 
sures, the amending Act provides for a 
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gradual adjustment to the new minimum 
rate. Also, rates for newly covered em- 
ployees start at a lower figure, and are 
escalated over a longer period of time. 
There is, in addition, a special schedule 
for agricultural workers. New provisions 
permit the payment of sub-minimum rates 
to students and handicapped workers 
under a permit system. Other new rules 
apply to employees subject to the Service 
Contract Act, and to “tipped” employees 
who customarily receive more than $20 a 
month in tips. 

There is no change in the equal pay re- 
quirement. All employees, including those 
newly covered, must receive equal pay for 
equal work, regardless of sex. 


Currently Covered Employees 


The minimum rate for currently covered 
employees, which is now $1.25 an hour, is 
to increase to $1.40 an hour on February 
1, 1967, and to $1.60 an hour on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968. 


Newly Covered Employees 


The schedule of minimum wage rates 
applicable to all newly covered employees, 
except agricultural workers, certain em- 
ployees under federal contracts, and cer- 
tain federal employees, with effective dates 
is as follows: 

$1 an hour, February 1, 1967 
$1.15 an hour, February 1, 1968 
$1.30 an hour, February 1, 1969 
$1.45 an hour, February 1, 1970 
$1.60 an hour, February 1, 1971 


Agricultural Workers 


A special minimum wage schedule has 
been established for agricultural workers 
now within the scope of the Act. The rates 
and effective dates are as follows: 

$1 an hour, February 1, 1967 

$1.15 an hour, February 1, 1968 

$1.30 an hour, February 1, 1969 
As will be noticed, the ceiling for agri- 

culture workers is 30 cents less than that 
set for other covered employees. This 
lower ceiling was recommended by both 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Referring to this in its report, the House 
Labor Committee said in part: 

By limiting the wage increase to $1.30 
an hour, the committee is affirming its 
intention to follow closely the effects of 
minimum wages in agriculture. It is not, 
however, subordinating its belief in a 
minimum wage as a wage below which 
no employee can be paid. Likewise, it 
is in no Way implying that the wage floor 
for agricultural employees should lag 
permanently behind that of other pro- 
tected employees. 
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The amended Act also includes special 
wage provisions for persons employed by 
employers, other than linen suppliers, who 
provide services to the United States Gov- 
ernment under a contract or subcontract 
subject to the Service Contract Act. They 
provide that such employees must be paid 
at least the minimum rate applicable to 
newly covered employees, unless they are 
already entitled to the higher minimum 
rates set for presently covered employees 
or to higher rates under determinations 
made under the Service Contract Act. 


The Service Contract Act, which was 
passed in 1965, applies to service contracts 
in excess of $2,500. It covers various types 
of contracts, including laundry and dry 
cleaning, custodial and janitorial, parking, 
food service and housekeeping. 

The minimum wages to be paid under 
such contracts are those determined—by 
the Secretary of Labor or his representa- 
tive—as prevailing for similar work in the 
locality; but in no case may these wages be 
lower than the minimum rate specified in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


In addition to the minimum wage, these 
employers are also required to give em- 
ployees any fringe benefits prevailing in 
the locality or their equivalent in cash. 

Contractors and subcontractors who 
provide linen supply services to the United 
States Government must pay their em- 
ployees at least the rate applicable to 
newly covered employees. If more than 
50 per cent of their gross annual volume 
of sales is derived from such contracts, 
however, they must pay their employees 
the rate applicable to currently covered 
workers. 


Students 


New provisions permit the employment 
of students at wages below the statutory 
minimum, subject to certain conditions. 


The Secretary of Labor is empowered 
to issue regulations providing for the em- 
ployment of full-time students in retail or 
service establishments, or in agriculture at 
wages not less than 85 per cent of the 
applicable minimum wage under a system 
of individual permits. Except during va- 
cation, this employment may not exceed 
20 hours a week. In any retail or service 
establishment, the proportion of student 
hours to the total number of hours worked 
by all employees may not exceed the 
prescribed limit. 

These provisions apply only when they 
are necessary to prevent curtailment of 
opportunities for employment of full-time 
students. Permits must not be issued if the 
Secretary finds that employment of full- 
time students at subminimum rates will 








create a substantial probability of reducing | 
the full-time employment opportunities of | 
non-students. 


Handicapped Workers 


The Secretary of Labor is also em- | 
powered to issue certificates permitting the | 
employment of handicapped workers at | 
wages lower than the applicable minimum | 
wage, but not less than 50 per cent of that. 
rate. The wages must be commensurate | 
with those paid non-handicapped workers | 
in industry in the vicinity for essentially | 
the same type, quality and quantity of | 
work. | 
If the handicapped workers are engaged | 
in training or evaluation programs, or if | 
they are so handicapped that they are un- | 
able to engage in competitive employment, | 
the Secretary may issue certificates au- 
thorizing their employment at wages that 
are less than 50 per cent of the applicable | 
statutory rate. 


Tipped Employees 


| 

The 1966 amendments include special _ 
provisions for employees who receive tips. | 
A “tipped employee” is defined as any | 
employee engaged in an occupation in’ 
which he customarily and regularly re- 
ceives more than $20 a month in tips. This « 
is analogous to the reporting requirements / 
under the Social Security Act. | 
The new provisions permit an employer || 
to credit up to 50 per cent of the em- | 
ployee’s minimum wage as coming from / 
tips. If an employee receives less in tips | 
than the amount credited by the employer, 
the employer is required to make up the 
difference, so that the tips and the pay- 
ment from the employer, when combined, | 
are at least equal to the minimum wage. 


OVERTIME 


The general overtime standard for cur- — 
rently covered employees is unchanged. 
Time and one half the regular rate is 
again payable for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in a day and 40 in a week. 

To reduce the impact of the extended 
coverage, the application of the general 
Overtime standard to most newly covered 
workers has been phased over a two-year 
period. Most newly covered employees 
will be entitled to the premium rate after 
44 hours a week beginning February 1, 
1967; after 42 hours beginning February | 
1, 1968; and after 40 hours a week begin- © 
ning February 1, 1969. Agricultural work- 
ers are excluded from the overtime pro- 
visions. 

There are also special provisions for 
hospital employees. By agreement be- 
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Seventh Session of 


ILO Petroleum Committee 


The social consequences of structural 
and technological change in the petroleum 
industry, and vocational training for the 
industry’s workers, were discussed at the 
Petroleum Committee of the International 
Labour Organization in Geneva October 
3 to 14, 1966. 

Delegates from 23 countries were wel- 
comed by Mrs. Ana Figueroa, Assistant 
Director-General, on behalf of David A. 
Morse, ILO Director-General. 

Mrs. Figueroa said that the technical 
questions on the agenda emphasized the 
importance of adapting developing econ- 
omies as quickly as possible to the new 
conditions created by technical progress, 
and that this adaptation could be facili- 
tated by international technical co-opera- 
tion. 


Rafael Tabor 


Rafael Tabor, Director of Yugoslavia’s 
Federal Bureau of Employment, presided 
over the session in his capacity as govern- 
ment member of the ILO Governing 
Body’s tripartite delegation. Acting as 
vice-chairmen were Carlos Lander Mar- 
quez and Luis Tovar, employer and 
worker delegates of Venezuela. 

After commenting on the boom in con- 
sumption and production that resulted in 
good working conditions within the petro- 
leum industry, Mr. Tabor said that serious 
efforts were needed to sustain favourable 
conditions and to apply them to develop- 
ing countries. 

He observed that, although rapid tech- 
nical progress caused disruptions in indus- 
trialized countries, in the fields of labour 
organization, vocational training and em- 
ployment patterns, these problems were 
more acute in developing countries. He 
pointed out that, if oil were discovered in 
uninhabited areas far from the traditional 
industrial centres, it would be very diffi- 
cult to find and train the required labour 
force, and to provide housing and other 
- necessities. 


Loss of Face 


The ILO report on the industry’s work- 
ers demonstrates that when a construction 
phase is completed at an oil location, 
_ workers who are laid off will suffer “a 
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serious loss of face.” In addition to the 
employment question, the development 
and operation of a refinery creates a wide 
range of social consequences in a develop- 
ing country. The arrival of numbers of 
men, with or without their families, may 
produce a powerful and possibly danger- 
ous impact on the indigenous society. 

The full effect of technological improve- 
ment will be felt only in refineries that are 
now being completed, the report said. 
Some refineries no longer require unskilled 
workers. As time goes by, workers who 
possess a skill in one craft will be trained 
to acquire one or even two more so that 
they become “multi-craftsmen.” 

One very important result of this evolu- 
tion, the report stated, is the gradual 
breaking down of the traditional distinc- 
tion between blue- and white-collar work- 
ers. Multi-craftsmen and craftsmen-opera- 
tors are accorded “staff status” and be- 
come members of an “integrated payroll.” 

There are two essential conditions if 
the process of transformation is to suc- 
ceed. These are: a sustained program of 
training in both crafts and operating 
methods; and union agreement in the 
abolition of craft demarcation lines. Since 
the multi-skilled worker will be moving 
from one skill to another, he will prob- 
ably be assigned to a “pool of skills.” 


Recommendations 


Recommendations made by the com- 
mittee were: 

—major petroleum companies and con- 
tracting firms should co-ordinate con- 
struction and manpower programs, with 
the Government’s help, to prevent 
workers from losing their jobs after the 
construction period is finished; 

—governments should ensure that oil 
location areas have integrated civic 
administration from the beginning to 
avoid the system of company-operated 
camps; 

—industrial plants should be established 
in areas where oil is the main source; 
—the ILO should continue its efforts to 
improve working conditions in the 
petroleum industry, especially in the 

less industrially advanced countries; 

—in the field of vocational training, 
government, employer and worker or- 


ganizations should be guided by the 

Vocational Training Recommendation 

adopted in 1962 by the International 

Labour Conference; 

—the social gap between manual and non- 
manual workers should be bridged by 
stressing the dignity of manual work 
in the general educational scheme, and 
by further training of manual workers; 

—vocational training should be open to 
all workers without discrimination. 
Other matters dealt with by the com- 

mittee included the effects of technological 
change on the structure of the labour 
force, high-level manpower in developing 
countries, increasing productivity, dis- 
tribution of benefits, and occupational 
safety and health. 

In addition, it had a number of sugges- 
tions on methods of training new entrants 
to the petroleum industry, and for the 
advanced training of supervisors, techni- 
cians and teaching staff. The committee 
also adopted resolutions concerning the 
working and living conditions of workers 
in the petroleum industry, hours of work, 
trade union rights, nomenclature in the 
industry, and the future work of the 
Petroleum Committee. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation was com- 
prised of the following: 

Government Delegates—Felix Quinet, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour (head of delega- 
tion); Barry Virtue, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Training, Department of Education, 
Alberta. 

Worker Delegates—J. R. Duncan, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, Port Credit; Gordon 
Mcllwain, International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union, Toronto. 

Employer Delegates—E. J. Gaunt, Brit- 
ish American Oil Co. Ltd., Toronto; A. C. 
Watt, Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto. 

Member countries represented, besides 
Canada, were: Argentina, Brazil, Burma, 
France, Gabon Republic, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
Libya, Mexico, The Netherlands, Nigeria, 
Peru, Rumania, Turkey, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States and Venezuela. 
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37th Annual Meeting of 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


The new Department of Manpower and 
Immigration will “broaden the opportuni- 
ties open to people, and do much to ensure 
that opportunities good for the national 
economy are also rewarding to indivi- 
duals.” 

The statement comes from an address 
delivered by John Munro, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Manpower 
and Immigration at the 37th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce held in Edmonton from October 2 
to 5. Mr. Munro stated that these objec- 
tives would be achieved through first-class 
advice, counselling and information. 

The speaker explained that, during the 
1950s, the labour force increased more 
rapidly than employment, and the result 
was a rise in unemployment. “Conversely, 
during 1960-65, employment increased 
more rapidly than the labour force, with 
a substantial decline in unemployment.” 
This forward thrust in manpower utiliza- 
tion has occurred despite automation, he 
said. He added that the Canadian economy 
has come closer to its employment goal 
over the past two years, but that a further 
rapid growth of the labour force by 212 
per cent per year is anticipated up to 
1970. 

“There is a continued need for sus- 
tained and rapid growth in total employ- 
ment,” Mr. Munro said. “One of the im- 
portant parts of our service will be the 
capacity to assist effectively in making 
training opportunities available in slow- 
growth areas.” 

He said that the local employment serv- 
ice officers must be the people to whom 
employers and employees naturally turn 
when they have an employment problem 
— whether it is recruiting, job-finding, 
moving, training, or rehabilitation. “When 
Edmonton’s employment office achieves 
the stature of the local branch of a chart- 
ered bank, we will know that we have 
arrived.” 


Business and Education 


John J. Deutsch, Chairman of the 
Economic Council of Canada, said in his 
talk on “Business and Education” that 
“the rising importance of skills in our 
economic progress makes it essential that 
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we devote a great deal more effort to 
examining important trends in the de- 
mand for manpower skills, and the impli- 
cations which these have for the organiza- 
tion and development of educational and 
training programs.” 

He said that the new Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, which is de- 
signed to improve and strengthen place- 
ment services, and to bring about a better 
matching between men and jobs, is one 
important development. The second is the 
initiative taken by the 10 provincial minis- 
ters of education to find ways to improve 
inter-provincial co-operation in the edu- 
cational system, and to develop more 
effective links between school curricula 
and the changing manpower needs of the 
economy. 


Apprehension Answered 


The apprehension that some people 
feel about these developments, he said, 
could be answered by a quote from Dr. 
Alex King, Director of the Directorate 
for Scientific Affairs, Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment: 

“The needs of an ever more complex 
and technological economy, with its spe- 
cialization and rapid change, demand not 
a more strongly vocational and utilitarian 
approach, but a return to broad and funda- 
mental educational principles aimed at 
developing an open, critical, and inquir- 
ing mind as a basis for individual develop- 
ment throughout life.” 

Dr. Deutsch averred that only limited 
improvements will be achieved unless 
business firms make greater efforts to 
evaluate and fill their future manpower 
needs. “If the economy is to achieve the 
sustained high levels of employment and 
growth which we are seeking for the 
future, adequate manpower planning will 
come to play the same basic role as sound 
financial and investment planning in the 
success of individual firms.” 

Hon. C. M. Drury, Minister of Indus- 
try, told the conference that the Depart- 
ment of Industry was created to actively 
promote the manufacturing industry in 
Canada, “both from the standpoint of im- 
proving our performance in export mar- 


kets and our competitiveness in the 
domestic market.” 

Speaking on “Productivity and Eco- 
nomic Progress,” Mr. Drury said, “We 
want to assure employment opportunities 
for all members of our rapidly growing 
labour force, together with a steady rise 
in real earnings. These goals cannot be 
achieved without a high rate of economic 
growth, and they also depend upon a 
viable balance of payments and reason- 
able price stability.” 

He said that, compared to an unem- 
ployment level close to 6 per cent in the 
first half of 1963, the rate for this July 
was 4.1 per cent on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, and 3.1 per cent on an unadjusted 
basis. The Gross National Product in- 
creased by 6.5 per cent in 1964 and a 
further 6.6 per cent in 1965, bringing the 
economy closer to capacity performance. 

“We must moderate the present exces- 
sive demand on the economy and give 
concentrated attention to increasing the 
productivity of our industries.” If this is 
not done, Mr. Drury said, the rise in 
money incomes will increasingly outpace 
the rise in real incomes, and normal ex- 
pectations for progress in the standards of 
living will be forgotten or replaced by un- 
realistic hopes and aspirations. 


Rising Living Standards 

During the past 20 years, the real out- 
put per employed worker in the commer- 
cial non-agricultural industries increased 
on an average of 212 per cent per annum. 
The annual rate of increase in manufac- 
turing increased by 3.4 per cent, and was 
slightly higher in agriculture. “Thus, for 
the economy as a whole, we might expect 
a productivity increase approaching 3 per 
cent per annum, and the possibility of a 
doubling in real incomes per worker in 
about 25 years.” 

He admitted that this is not a dramatic 
rate of increase in annual terms, but given 
full employment, it would move real in- 
comes steadily higher and be impressive 
over a long period. “At this rate of in- 
crease, the average Canadian born today 
could expect to see, toward the close of 
his life, a standard of living seven to eight 
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Laval’s Industrial Relations Conference 





Part Il 


Labour Policy and Collective Bargaining 


Two papers presented at Laval Univer- 
sity’s 21st Annual Industrial Relations 
Conference last April dealt with labour 
policy. One, titled “Labour Policy,” was 
delivered by Prof. Yves Dubé, Director 
of the Economics Department of Laval 
University; the second, titled “Labour 
Policy and Collective Bargaining,” was by 
P. P. Proulx, assistant professor in the 
Department of Economics, McGill Uni- 
versity. 

Regrettably, the papers reprinted here 
could not be presented in their entirety 
because of space limitations. In the digests 
that follow, however, the main thesis of 
each author has been preserved. 


PROF. YVES DUBE 


In the field of manpower policy, as in 
others, we should not fall into the mistake 
of giving preference to one particular 
policy. To achieve concrete results, we 
must use all the means at our disposal. 
What is important is a coherent policy. 

This was the view expressed by Yves 
Dubé, Director of the Economics Depart- 
ment of Laval University, in his address 
on “Labour Policy.” 

Prof. Dubé emphasized the importance 
of increasing productivity within the 
Canadian economy; in this, training, guid- 
ance and labour mobility could play an 
important part, he said. With the labour 
force increasing rapidly, a high rate of 
increase in productivity was necessary if 
unemployment were not to increase and 
wages were not to fall, or at least stand 
still. 

Policies aimed at full employment and 
rapid growth should not be pushed so far 
as to work against the two main objec- 
tives, a stable level of employment and a 
sustained increase in productivity, Prof. 
Dubé said. By following an inflationary 
policy, for instance, it was possible to 
bring about conditions in which enter- 
prises could absorb more manpower at a 
given level of wages. But such a policy 
would work hardship on those who lived 
on fixed incomes, and would throw the 
balance of payments out of equilibrium. 
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A real increase in productivity would 
allow wages and profits to grow, and at 
the same time would allow prices to re- 
main more or less stable. 


In the attainment of the economic ob- 
jectives we propose for ourselves, the next 
few years would be the most critical. After 
that, the growth in the labour force would 
be less spectacular. If we succeed in reach- 
ing our objectives, Canada’s economic 
growth should be one of the most remark- 
able in the world; but if we failed, we 
should fall back into “the economic stag- 
nation that characterized the period 1957- 
63,” and the consequences might be tragic. 


A general economic policy was not 
simply a question of ensuring full employ- 
ment at any cost, Prof. Dubé said. It was 
necessary to ensure not only full employ- 
ment but full development. It would not 
do to rely entirely on monetary and fiscal 
policy. It was also necessary to take into 
account other sectors of the economy, of 
which one of the most important was man- 
power—the key sector on which all others 
depended. Hence the need for a labour 
policy. 

The objective of a labour policy should 
be to produce the best possible equilibrium 
between the supply of, and demand for 
labour on a short-term, as well as on a 
long-term basis. The transfer of manpower 
from less remunerative industries, occu- 
pations and regions to more prosperous 
industries, occupations and regions would 
ensure the well-being of the worker, and 
would also lead to increased productivity 
and national production. 


A labour policy should begin with an 
aggressive policy in the field of education. 
The labour market in Canada, even more 
than elsewhere, was going to be full of 
young people. It was therefore of prime 
importance that young people should be 
prepared for the labour market by being 
trained for the particular jobs for which 
there was a demand. At the same time, 
general education must not be sacrificed, 
because it was needed to allow workers to 
adjust themselves to rapid technological 
change. 


Besides training young people, however, 
there must be provision for raising the 
level of education of adults through re- 
training, in order to enable the necessary 
re-adjustment of the present labour force 
to take place. But the results of this train- 
ing might be “very marginal;” the task of 
preparing young people for the labour 
market was the fundamental one. 

It was also necessary to reclassify and 


retrain those in the labour force who were 
displaced by automation, and there might 
be a number of such people. Their situa- 
tion was more difficult than that of those 
just entering the labour market; and be- 
cause such workers were often lacking in 
education, retraining costs were likely to 
be high, and the benefits of retraining 
difficult to estimate. 


The allocation of resources to this sort 
of training should not be lavish. “In my 
opinion, the choice should always be in 
favour of youth,” the speaker said. 


Labour Mobility 


Coming to the question of labour 
mobility, the speaker said that the difficul- 
ties experienced by other countries in this 
matter were complicated in Canada by 
the size of the country, and by the wide 
economic, social and cultural differences 
in various regions of the country. 


Although there was a considerable de- 
gree of mobility between and within the 
various regions, there was not enough. 
This was clearly shown by the fact that 
although there was unemployment in some 
parts of the country, there were shortages 
of labour in others, and it was necessary 
to rely on immigration from other coun- 
tries to fill some of these shortages. 


At the same time, Prof. Dubé advised 
against placing any great reliance on pro- 
moting mobility by means of government 
grants or compensation, or loans for re- 
moval and resettlement. The effect of 
such a policy would be “fairly limited,” he 
said. The main aim of policy designed to 
promote mobility should be to overcome 
“irrational resistance, and to give the 
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worker resources he could not otherwise 
obtain.” Carried further than this, a policy 
of resettlement might produce consider- 
able distortion, and lead to results that 
were harmful from an economic point of 
view. 

A worker should be free to choose 
whether or not to remain in a region where 
wages are low. If his decision appears 
irrational, attempts should be made to 
change it and to encourage mobility. But, 
in the last resort, the worker must be left 
to choose between the monetary advant- 
ages of moving, and the non-monetary 
advantages of remaining where he is. 


The speaker cited at some length the 
experience of countries of Europe in try- 
ing to promote mobility. This experience 
had proved that the disinclination to 
move was often very strong, he said. It 
had also proved that it was best to rely on 
“information services rather than on 
mobility subsidies.” 


In a country like ours, he said, too much 
emphasis was laid on geographical mo- 
bility, and not enough on occupational 
and industrial mobility. If this latter type 
of mobility were to be encouraged, it 
should be by a policy of training, reloca- 
tion and information. Geographical mo- 
bility should be considered as a function 
of the other two kinds. 


Prof. Dubé emphasized the point that 
it was important for the federal Govern- 
ment and the provinces to work together 
in executing their labour policies and their 
responsibilities should be clearly defined. 
For instance, it would be difficult to justify 
the existence of two employment services 
—one federal and the other provincial— 
if the latter were to have to obtain infor- 
mation from the former. 


It was true that, here as elsewhere, a 
certain amount of competition might 
serve to make both services more efficient. 
But to avoid waste of resources, duplica- 
tion of services should be avoided. 


In the matter of worker mobility also, 
it would be better for the federal and pro- 
vincial governments to work together, the 
federal Government concerning itself 
mainly with subsidizing mobility between 
the provinces, and the provincial govern- 
ments devoting their efforts to promoting 
mobility within their own boundaries. 

It would not do, for instance, for the 
federal Government to encourage mobility 
between provinces by various means if 
meanwhile a provincial government were 
pursuing policies, especially in the matter 
of social assistance, that tended to defeat 
the federal Government’s efforts. 


One of the main aims of policies con- 
nected with training and retraining should 
be to give workers forecasts of supply of, 
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and demand for labour in various occupa- 
tions. “For real success in this work, the 
task of forecasting should, I think, be 
entrusted to one organization which would 
be in close contact with the labour mar- 
ket, and would thus have all the informa- 
tion necessary for forecasting. This 
organization should be the National Em- 
ployment Service,” Mr. Dubé said. 

The speaker had something to say also 
about the policy of industrial decentraliza- 
tion, aimed at bringing the jobs to the 
workers rather than moving the workers 
to the jobs. He seemed to approve of such 
a policy, but he said that it would take 
time to apply, and that it had limitations. 
“Industry,” he said, “will not move unless 
it is assured of conditions that will be 
favourable in the long run. There must be 
markets, an ample supply of skilled labour, 
and environments that encourage culture 
and education. There must be completely 
organized poles of development.” 

The creation of such “poles,” would, 
however, take time. Meanwhile it would 
be necessary to rely mainly on a policy of 
mobility, especially in the short run, but 
even in the long run also. The decentraliza- 
tion solution was possible, and if it could 
be applied, so much the better; but it 
would not solve the whole problem, Mr. 
Dubé said. 


PROEAPS 2. (PROULX 


In his talk on “Labour Policy and Col- 
lective Bargaining,” Prof. P. P. Proulx, 
Department of Economics, McGill Uni- 
versity, told the Laval Conference that 
Quebec’s political and socio-economic en- 
vironment is not easily adapted to labour 
policies used by other industrialized coun- 
tries. 

He explained that a labour policy is 
concerned with the occupational, indus- 
trial and regional mobility of technically 
trained workers, and the planning of an 
information system to balance labour’s 
supply and demand at the local, regional, 
provincial and federal levels. 

A labour policy for Quebec, Prof. 
Proulx asserted, would eventually bring 
about a re-organization of collective bar- 
gaining that would result in greater inte- 
gration among unions as well as em- 
ployers, and more co-operation between 
the two groups. 

“Through collective bargaining, em- 
ployers and unions discuss ways to facili- 
tate the mobility of workers; but if one 
considers that only about 30 or 35 per 
cent of workers belong to unions, one is 
forced to reflect on the very narrow limits 
imposed on the relocation of manpower.” 

A higher percentage of manpower 
could be reached only through an or- 
ganizational framework, the speaker said. 


He pointed out that re-organization of 
collective bargaining is not an end in it- 
self, but a means to an end—the develop- 
ment and application of more enlightened 


and effective ways to execute Quebec’s - 


private and public labour policies. 


Prof. Proulx described what he believed 
to be necessary changes in collective bar- 
gaining in order to make a general labour 
policy feasible for Quebec. He said that 
labour and management should adapt to 
their policy what is known as paritarisme 
in Western Europe. This is an atmosphere 
of equality where labour and management 
meet, discuss, negotiate and decide “on 
equal terms” without the aid of a third 
party, and without open conflict. He 
pointed out that this emphasis on joint 
and regular meetings to examine complex 
problems is a common feature shared by 
Europe’s paritarisme and Canada’s labour- 
management committees. 

The vertical aspect of paritarisme 
should be considered, he said, because 
problems resulting from technological 


change and planning policies often go) 


beyond the jurisdiction of the negotiating 
body at the employer level. 


Prof. Proulx suggested also that a. 
labour policy might be made more effec- | 
tive by statute or by decree. He told the | 
conference that the Superior Labour ° 
Council of Quebec, whose term had just | 
expired, was preparing recommendations | 
along these lines to submit to the Minister © 


of Labour. 


Other suggestions made by Prof. Proulx | 
toward bringing about an effective labour © 


policy were: 


—adopt co-management or joint decision- | 
making to give workers a voice in man- | 


agement; 

—strengthen and extend the Superior 
Labour Council that is now working in 
an advisory capacity in Quebec; 

—establish subcommittees at the industry 
or regional level under the jurisdiction 
of the Permanent Commission of the 
Superior Labour Council; 

—try out obligatory conciliation, with or 
without public recommendation, on an 


ad hoc basis, or on a preventive and | 


continuous basis; 
—use industry-, region- or province-wide 


bargaining to help collective bargaining ° 


adapt to a labour policy. 
Prof. Proulx told the conference that 


the danger of serious interference with the ° 


pendulum of labour supply and demand is 
inherent in industry- region- or province- 
wide collective bargaining. And too great 
rigidity or uniformity in the level of 
salaries fixed by collective bargaining 


would entail significant readjustments in | 


the labour force. 
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“There would also be the danger of 
excessive centralization of decisions on 
the part of either unions or employers, so 
that industry or provincial representatives 
might not be sufficiently aware of local 
needs.” 


Desirable Changes 


Conversely, joint and continuous nego- 
tiation at the regional, industrial or pro- 
vincial level would bring desirable changes 
in the process of collective bargaining, he 
said. Unions and employers would make 
their decisions in the context of the whole, 
and not of the individual body. This 
would allow a more objective examination 
of their views on wages, prices, produc- 
tivity, employment and international com- 
petition. At this level, the common in- 


terests of the partners would become more 
visible, and it would be easier for unions 
and employers to decide on the objec- 
tives of a policy on planning, labour, in- 
come and prices. 

“Social partners are more likely to try 
to apply a policy that they have helped to 
formulate than one that is imposed on 
them.” 

Prof. Proulx believes that continuous 
joint negotiation or consultation makes 
bargaining on complex items easier and 
more fruitful, since many problems that 
arise in collective bargaining cannot be 
satisfactorily settled by negotiation at the 
last minute and at the local level. 

In conclusion, Prof. Proulx warned 
against thinking that integration between 
unions and employers is a prerequisite for 


a labour and incomes policy. Institutional 
changes, he said, do not alter the prob- 
lems themselves—only the point of view 
from which they are examined. 

“T believe that we may be a little pes- 
simistic about the prospect of labour and 
Management reaching an agreement to 
settle their problems jointly without too 
much intervention from third parties in 
Quebec, because as Jean-Réal Cardin 
[Professor, Industrial Relations, Laval 
University] so well expressed it: ‘New 
institutional frameworks do not on their 
own ensure co-operation at the level of 
the mind and the will.’ I am convinced, 
however, that the larger the part played 
by the partners in the formulation of a 
labour policy, the more effective it will 
be 
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tween the hospital and the employees, 
overtime may be calculated on a bi-weekly 
rather than a weekly basis, in which case 
the premium rate will have to be paid for 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day 
_and 80 in the 14-day work period. 
The former exemptions for seasonal in- 
_dustries have been narrowed. There is a 
general exemption available to industries 
found by the Secretary to be of a seasonal 
nature, and an exemption for farm enter- 
prises. Both exemptions offer employers 
relief from the overtime standard for 14 
weeks in a year. An employer who quali- 
fies for both is exempted for only 20 
weeks, however. 
Under the general exemption, em- 
_ployees in seasonal industries may be re- 
quired to work up to 10 hours a day and 
50 in a week at regular rates for a period 
of 14 weeks in each year. 
The farm exemption applies to indus- 
tries engaged in the first marketing pro- 
cessing of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities. It permits employees to 
work up to 10 hours in a day or up to 
48 hours in a week at regular rates for 
a maximum period of 14 weeks. In its 
-Teport, the conference committee stated: 
“It was the declared intention of the con- 

ferees to give notice that the days of over- 

time exemptions for employees in the 
agricultural processing industry are rapid- 
_ly drawing to a close, because advances in 
technology are making the continuation 
of such exemptions unjustifiable.” 


Excessive Overtime 


Proposals to curtail excessive overtime 
_work, and a recommendation that the pen- 
_alty overtime rate be increased from one 
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and one half of the regular rate to twice 
that rate for excessive overtime were re- 
jected by Congress. The Secretary of 
Labor was directed by the Act, however, 
to make a “complete study of present 
practices dealing with overtime payments 
for work in excess of ...... hours .... week 
and the extent to which such overtime 
work impedes the creation of new job op- 
portunities in American industry.” The 
Secretary must submit his report, with 
recommendations, by July 1, 1967. 


The House Labor Committee said that 
it was particularly interested in finding 
answers to such questions as: What is 
regularly scheduled overtime? What is 
emergency or unavoidable overtime? Is 
the present rate effective in some indus- 
tries? LTo whom would the benefits of 
higher penalty overtime accrue? How 
many full-time positions would be created? 
How much overtime is necessitated by a 
rapid economic growth that outpaces the 
ability of industry to expand facilities? 
How would such a proposal aid the hard- 
core unemployed, youths, minorities, the 
aged, and the unskilled? Would the United 
States be adversely affected in its foreign 
trade, or would foreign nations receive an 
advantage in the domestic market? 


AGE DISCRIMINATION 


A Senate amendment prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment against per- 
sons 45 years or older because of age was 
not written into the law. 

The Secretary of Labor was directed, 
however, to submit to Congress, by Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, specific legislation prohibit- 
ing age discrimination in employment. 


Training Legislation 
Continued from page 722 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Nurses Education Act 


A new Act in Saskatchewan, the Nurses 
Education Act, 1966, placed the training 
of nurses under the Department of Edu- 
cation. In line with this change, the De- 
partment of Education Act was amended 
to give that Department authority to make 
such arrangements “as are deemed neces- 
sary for the education of nurses, and for 
the education and training of ancillary 
nursing personnel.” 


The Nurses Education Act also pro- 
vided for the establishment of an advisory 
board to be called the “Board of Nursing 
Education.” 


Saskatchewan Youth Act 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Youth Act authorized provincial grants to 
youth service organizations, or to any 
other organization or person concerned 
with physical, cultural or social activities 
on behalf of youth. 


Subject to the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, the Minister 
was authorized to make agreements with 
the federal Government, another province, 
or any youth service organization, or other 
institutions, respecting the youth of Sas- 
katchewan. 


MANITOBA 


In order to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for vocational training, the Mani- 
toba Public Schools Act was amended to 
authorize the establishment of regional 
vocational schools. 
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Union Membership 
at record high 
in Canada 


At the beginning of 1966, union mem- 
bership in Canada stood at a record high 
of 1,736,000, it was reported in the De- 
partment’s annual survey, Labour Or- 
ganizations in Canada, 1966. 

Since January 1965, union membership 
climbed by 147,000, making a gain of 9.3 
per cent—the highest percentage increase 
for any single year since 1952. And union 
members comprised 30.7 per cent of all 
non-agricultural paid workers — 24.5 per 
cent of the total Canadian labour force. 

The largest numerical increase in mem- 
bership was reported by the United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, with a gain 
over the previous year of 19,300 members, 
or 25 per cent. The United Steelworkers 
of America reported an increase of 10,000 
members, or 9 per cent, and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, had an increase of 9,800 
members, or 23 per cent. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, the 
larger of Canada’s two central labour 
groups, has affiliate unions whose mem- 
berships total 1,282,000, or 74 per cent 
of the total union membership. This marks 
an increase of 101,000, or 8.5 per cent 
over the previous year. 

At January 1966, the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions, with 188,000 
members, comprised almost 11 per cent 
of the total, with a reported increase of 
38,000, or 25.6 per cent. 

International unions, with 1,220,000 
members in Canada, continue to comprise 
just over 70 per cent of the total union 
membership. National and regional unions 
make up another 26 per cent of Canada’s 
trade union membership. Directly chart- 
ered local unions constitute 112 per cent 
of the total, and independent local or- 
ganizations comprise less than 3 per cent 
of the total. 

The United Steelworkers of America 
retained its position in 1966 as the largest 
union, with 120,000 members. Second and 
third largest are the United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, with 96,800, and the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees 
with 89,400 members. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 1966 
is available in English and French from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents 
a copy. 
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Insurance registrations 
and other UIC statistics 


On August 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,809,372 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 344,970, an increase of 402 
since July 31. 

Enforcement Statistics 

During August, 8,993 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,153 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 966 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remain- 
ing 1,874 were investigations in connec- 
tions with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 280 cases, 
148 against employers and 132 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 554*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in August totalled 
$36,046,963.82, compared with $37,490,- 
663.13 in July and $34,443,345.45 in 
August 1965. 

Benefits paid in August totalled 
$11,821,420.49, compared with $13,661,- 
091.80 in July and $12,790,935.08 in 
August 1965. 

The balance in the Fund on August 31 
was $203,173,824.15. On July 31, it was 
$178,948,280.82; and on August 31, 1965, 
it was $81,456,772.57. 





Belgian Women 
Continued from page 710 


much to arouse public opinion both at 
home and in the other Common Market 
countries on a problem that is generally 
little known. Attention was also drawn to 
other aspects of working conditions. 

The Belgian Federation of Labour has 
appointed several subcommittees to look 
into the problems of working women, in- 
cluding wages, vocational training and 
retraining, social welfare, home help facil- 
ities, and trade union activities. The Social 
Commission of the European Parliament 
also decided to call a special meeting to 
discuss non-compliance by member coun- 
tries (except France) with the Rome 
Treaty clause on equal pay (L.G., Nov., 
Pacsaie 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In September 


The Department of Labour prepared 
295 wage schedules in September for in- | 
clusion in contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by departments of the federal | 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 199 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 169 contracts that contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause were awarded 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- | 
poration, The St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority, and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Post Office, Public Works and > 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for | 
each contract is available on request to ) 
trade unions concerned, or to others who »| 
have a bona fide interest in the execution ) 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in September for the » 
manufacture of supplies and equipment | 
were: 




















No.of Aggregate) 

Department Contracts Amount | 
Defence | 
Production 131 $739,080.00 }} 
Post Office 5 50,591.63 "i 
Transport 4 36,564.40 } 


In September, the sum of $3,085.15 — 
was collected from 11 contractors for 
Wage arrears due their employees as a> 
result of the failure of the contractors, or | 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage © 
rates and other conditions of employment | 
required by the schedule of labour con-— 
ditions forming part of their contract. This — 
amount is for distribution to the 44 | 
workers concerned. | 


Fire Destroys 
ILO Building 


Fire has destroyed an ILO building » 
housing important services in Geneva. It | 
occurred on November 16. The building ’ 
housed two major departments — those - 
dealing with industrialization of develop- 


$926,000. ILO Director-General David A. | 
Morse said: “We are making arrange- | 
ments to ensure that the work involved | 
will continue without disruption.” | 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer, October 1966 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
edged up 0.1 per cent to 145.3 at the be- 
ginning of October from 145.1 at the be- 
ginning of September. The October index 
was 4.3 per cent higher than the October 
#965. index of:139.3. 

Increases in four of the main com- 
ponent indexes, ranging from 1.7 per cent 
for clothing to 0.3 per cent for recreation 
and reading, outweighed decreases of 1.0 
per cent in the food index and 0.1 per cent 
in the transportation index. The tobacco 
and alcohol index remained unchanged. 

The food index decreased 1.0 per cent 
to 145.6 from 147.1 in September. Sea- 
sonally lower prices were reported for 
vegetables, some fruits, especially apples 
and grapes, and eggs. Other foods for 
which prices were lower included bread, 
sugar, tea, coffee, fresh and cured pork 
(except rib chops) and turkey. Higher 
prices were reported for butter, mar- 
garine, corn flakes, oranges, grapefruit, 
bananas, tomatoes, frozen vegetables, 


most beef cuts, pork chops, wieners, fish 


tion components. 


and chicken. 

The housing index rose 0.5 per cent to 
146.1 from 145.4 as a result of higher 
prices in the shelter and household opera- 
Advancing building 
costs and higher rents moved the shelter 
component. In the household operations 
component, higher prices for furniture, 
small electric appliances, some textiles, 
most utensils and equipment, and supplies 
combined to outweigh lower prices for 
heavy appliances, carpets and light bulbs. 

The clothing index advanced 1.7 per 


cent to 129.2 from 127.0 as widespread 
price increases occurred in every com- 
ponent of the index. Lower prices were 


recorded for some items including men’s 


_ work trousers, men’s and boys’ underwear, 
- ladies’ wool dresses and suits, men’s ox- 


fords and infants’ diapers. 

The transportation index edged down 
0.1 per cent to 151.1 from 151.2. Lower 
train and bus fares outweighed higher taxi 
fares and higher prices for gasoline and 
motor oil. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.8 per cent to 182.7 from 181.3. In- 
creases were recorded for doctors’ and 
dentists’ fees, optical care and prepaid 
medical care. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.3 per cent to 159.2 from 158.8 as a 
result of price increases in the recreation 


- component. Higher admissions to sport- 


ing events, coupled with price increases 
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for radios, television sets, phonograph 
records and bicycles moved the index. 

The tobacco and alcohol index re- 
mained unchanged at 126.4. 


Wholesale, September 1966 


The general wholesale index rose to 
260.8 in September, up 0.2 per cent from 
the August index of 260.4, and 3.9 per 
cent more than the September 1965 index 
of 251.1. Five of the eight major group 
indexes were higher; two declined. The 
non-ferrous metals products group index 
was unchanged at 229.0. 

The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 1.1 per cent to 299.9 from 296.7 
in August on price increases for milk and 
its products, fresh meats, livestock, and 
fishery products. The chemical products 
group index advanced to 210.4 from 
209.0; the non-metallic minerals products 
group to 194.1 from 193.5; the iron prod- 
ucts group to 268.9 from 268.1; and the 
textile products group to 251.6 from 
251.4. 

The vegetable products group index de- 
clined to 225.3 from 226.5, and the wood 
products group to 342.4 from 342.5. 


City Consumer, September 1966 


The consumer price indexes (1949= 
100) edged up between August and Sep- 
tember in eight of the ten regional cities, 
and declined slightly in two. Movements 
ranged from increases of 0.4 per cent in 
Vancouver and Edmonton-Calgary to a 
decrease of 0.5 per cent in St. John’s. 

The component indexes displayed 
mixed movements throughout the regional 
cities, with upward trends predominating. 
Food indexes declined in seven cities, rose 
slightly in two, and remained constant in 
one. Housing indexes increased in all but 
one city, where it remained unchanged. 
Clothing indexes advanced in all cities 
with upward movements ranging from a 
low of 0.3 per cent in St. John’s to a high 
of 2.2 per cent in Ottawa. 

Transportation indexes exhibited an up- 
ward trend, and all cities shared in the 
increase. Health and personal care indexes 
displayed mixed movements, with in- 
creases in four cities, decreases in three, 
and no changes in three. Recreation and 
reading indexes decreased in nine of the 
10 regional cities, and showed a marked 


increase in one. Tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes advanced in all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were: Vancouver +0.6 to 139.6; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary +0.5 to 135.9; Winnipeg 
+.04 to 140.5; Montreal +0.3 to 142.9; 
Toronto +0.3 to 148.2; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 137.0; Saint John +0.1 to 141.9; 
Ottawa +0.1 to 145.3; St. John’s —0.6 to 
126.5; Halifax —0.1 to 138.9. 


Residential Building 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased in 
September by 0.2 per cent to 346.4 from 
345.7 in August and to 151.9 from 151.6 
on the 1949=100 base. The non-residen- 
tial building materials index (1949=100) 
advanced 0.2 per cent to 150.8 from 
150.5. 


U.S. Consumer, September 1966 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.3 per cent to 
114.1 in September, from 113.8 in August. 
The total increase in consumer prices 
since September 1965, is 3.5 per cent. 

Food prices dropped in September by 
0.2 per cent, due mainly to a substantial 
decline in fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Among other foods, meat prices increased 
after easing for two months, but poultry 
prices moved downward. 

Major increases were registered for 
medical care, 129.4, and health and rec- 
reation, 119.9. However, prices for 1966 
model new cars declined a little more than 
is seasonal. 


British Retail, August 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16%:1962=100) rose to 117-3 at mid- 
August from 116.6 at mid-July. The 
August index one year earlier was 112.4. 

The rise in the index was due mainly to 
increases in the prices of alcoholic bev- 
erages, gasoline, many items subject to 
purchase tax, and eggs. 

The index for foods fell by about one- 
half of 1 per cent to 113.0, compared with 
113.7 in July. The index for the food 
group as a whole declined to 116.1 from 
116.2 in July. 

The index for fuel and light, durable 
household goods, clothing and footwear, 
transport and vehicles, miscellaneous 
goods, and services, all advanced in 
August. 


Teh 


Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in September 


Employment in September, estimated at 
7,311,000, was 266,000 lower than in 
August; over the year it was up 328,000. 
Between August and September, the total 
labour force declined by 289,000, to 
7,516,000, a near-normal decrease for the 
period as students left the labour force to 
return to school. 

Unemployment declined by 23,000 to 
205,000 from the August figure of 
228,000, but was 29,000 higher than a 
year earlier. 

The unemployment rate in September 
was 2.7 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with a rate of 2.5 per cent in Sep- 
tember 1965. Seasonally adjusted, the Sep- 
tember rate was 4.0 per cent, and 3.1 per 
cent in September 1964. 

Between August and September, the 
decrease in employment of persons 14 to 
24 years of age amounted to 355,000. 
This decline was partly offset by a gain of 
89,000 among persons 25 and over; most 
of the increase was among women. 

The labour force in September was 


357,000, or 5.0 per cent, higher than a 
year earlier. Employment was up 328,000, 
or 4.7 per cent, during the year. Unem- 
ployment was 29,000 higher than a year 
earlier. 


Employment 


About five-sixths of the 266,000 decline 
in employment between August and Sep- 
tember was in non-farm industries, and 
compared with a year earlier, was up 
350,000, or 5.5 per cent. The largest de- 
creases occurred in manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade. In all other industries, 
the changes during the month were about 
normal for this period. The largest gains 
were in community, business and personal 
service and in manufacturing; there were 
also substantial increases in trade and con- 
struction. Farm employment, at 603,000, 
was 22,000 lower than a year earlier. 

Employment was noticeably higher 
than a year ago in all regions. The gains 
ranged from 2.8 per cent in the Atlantic 
region to 7.4 per cent in British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined by 23,000 to 
205,000 between August and September. 
The decrease was about normal for the 
period, and was associated in part with 
the re-opening of schools. The September 
estimate of 205,000 was 29,000 higher 
than in 1965. The increase was concen- 
trated among persons 14 to 24 years of 
age. 

About four-fifths, or 162,000, of the 
total number of unemployed had been out 
of work for three months or less. Some 
21,000 had been seeking work from four 
to six months, and 22,000 for seven 
months or more. 





The review is prepared by the National 
Labour Market Analysis Section, Surveys and 
Analysis Branch, Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. The tables are prepared 


jointly by that Branch and the Dominion _ 


Bureau of Statistics. 





Labour Market Conditions 
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Labour Market Areas 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
INU (ETHROY OVO) NAT ws 2a Beene ee recy pore cra tena — — 2 — 10 12 — = 
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Classification of Labour Market Areas — September 
Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour ‘ 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary 
Vancouver-A bbotsford- Edmonton 
New Westminster Halifax 
Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Ottawa-Hull 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
+> WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 











MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 per cent 
or more in non-agricultural activity) 


Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Oshawa Corner Brook —+>BRANTFORD 
Joliette Cornwall 
Lac. St. Jean Fort William-Port Arthur 


NEW GLASGOW<- 

Niagara Peninsula 

Saint John 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 
SYDNEY-SYDNEY MINES 
VICTORIA 


Granby-Farnham- 
Cowansville 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Moncton 

Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val d’Or 


SARNIA 


Sudbury 

Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 

Trois Rivieres 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 per cent 
or more in agriculture) 


Thetford-Lac Megantic-Ville St. 
Georges 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 


+>CHATHAM 


Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


a _—____———————————————————— 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


Bathurst 

Central Vancouver Island 
DAWSON CREEK<- 
Drummondville 
Gaspe 
KAMLOOPS<* 
Newcastle 

Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
ST. STEPHEN 
Valleyfield 





Group 3 (Concluded) 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

—>SOREL 
Stratford 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


Listowel 
—>ST. THOMAS 
Swift Current 
—+>WEYBURN 


Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 

Galt 
GODERICH 
Grand Falls 
Grande Prairie 
Kentville 
Lachute-St. Therese 


—>LINDSAY 


Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 

North Bay 

Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 


a 
™  _. The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For 
an explanation of the classification used, see page 476, August 1966 issue. 
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Labour Statistics 


ee SS 2... | ee ee 
Percentage Change From 




















Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
TOTAL GLVILIAN LABOURSEOR CE ieee ee eee eee ere (000) Sept. 17 7,516 — 3.7 + 5.0 
| Zina} ol teni(=18 PRMiE mee enieien rie eer ena Be ree odo erner ic, ca Pour cr eee (000) Sept. 17 Teil = 3.5 + 4.7 
AN FIC UUNEUIE ree eck sce ses ere cee ee (000) Sepia 603 = 7.1 — 3.5 
Non-aericuil ture isc. 515i cast osc teh caer seers Some eee oe ce ree rerereees” (000) Sept. 17 6,708 — 3.2 + 5.5 
Patdiworkers (ccc clek oe, Seas nates ee en ete ee (000) Sept. 17 6,228 — 3.7 + 6.3 
IAG WOTKS3 5) HOUES: Ola 11 OLE metre ee eee eee (000) Septeasla 6,109 + 2.8 + 4.0 
ACE WOLKs 1ESSU Cian SD NEN OUTS seme ate eee eee (000) Sepia 903 + 13.7 + 8.0 
Bimployed sb ute tials w Oli koe steer secre eter ere (000) Sept. 17 299 — 64.5 + 10.3 
Wiriemployed sc. cars ntp aiphcg eee ee ee ee (000) = Sept. 17 205 — 10.1 4516.5 
PN ELATIEIOS. creo vcd cnc soe ee Ee: (000) Sepie ly OF, + 3.8 + 17.4 
QU BOCs Set rca e criss eee ee ea (000) Septal TS — 9.6 + 8.7 
Ontanowe scsanialeesdeben ARR TEE LE (000) Sepia le 58 — 22.7 + 23.4 
PPQUTIC 2 8s oe cee dae ck se a OEE ee ee (000) Sept. 17 16 — 5.9 — 11.1 
Pacific ers. i re eee eet ees ee (000) Sept. 17 29 + 7.4 + 52.6 
Without work atidiSeekim enw 0 i kore eee eae ee (000) Sept. 17 196 — 6.7 + 17.4 
Onutemporanylayoti Ups cous ONC Ay S eeeee eee ee eee ree eee ere (000) Sept. 17 9 — 50.0 0.0 
INDUSTRIAT E MPEO YIMIEINGT a9 Gi, 00) Recenter eee June 1239 + 3.0 HO? 
Manta chun sen) Oy mem sl Gtk —al CD) meee cere eee eee June 126.2 + 2.1 + 5.9 
TIME MiG RATION sole cooe is esc eRe Bd ee eer ee Ist. 9 mos. 144,534 — + 33.3 
Destinedito the labour forces eee ee ee Ist. 9 mos. 74,333 — + 33.8 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes van d LOCK OUtS }iai.5 . scss cecsntome a ceten sees ese oo oo ae tes oa eee Ea ee September 126 — 4.6 + 37.0 
INoMOmworkers In VOlVed s....:c.ssf essence ree ean te eee ee ee September 161,195 — 25.4 + 667.2 
Durationsin:man daysies 0. ceiyee ee eee nee September 550,960 — 43.1 + 155.0 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (inde Comp) ysssnice se eeeeeteee ements eee June $95.99 0.0 + 5.6 
PSS RRS) |KO Cerna ON AER) (TATE) oe cocr scence soe qenespece tence Leno teoeanncc uasbetennecanencceceonaeseabees June a), DA) 0.0 + 5.7 
FAVETAC SIN OUESE WOE KEG PCI CC Kel ((Tt1 ie) sae eeaee na ge June 40.7 — 0.5 — 1.2 
IAVELAGE] WEEKLY, Wel SES: TITEL.) resent atee eeee  n June $90.86 — 0.6 + 4.6 
@onsumersprice mmdex (19491 0) ieee cee ee September 145.1 + 0.1 + 43 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100).....00000.0. cee June 109.3 — 09 + 1.1 
Total labour 1NCOMe x. seis eee eee ee ee ee $000,000. June 2,486 + 2.6 + 12.3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Totali(average 1949 = TOO) ere sees eee ee ee August 262.9 + 3.1 + 6.2 
Manufacturing oc2:4.8 See Ber oe eee ee ee a ey August 236.8 + 2.0 +- 5.9 
Durables: 2 3.28 occas hae ee Mok Ee See ere ea August 227.6 — 3.9 =f eS) 
INOn=durables: =... 2.2 er August 244.6 + 7.2 + 6.2 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION?# 
SS LAIUS SGA ov a caceeer mere es tees ces GAR te ORR cc coh Ut 2 cook August 8,427 — 14.2 — 45.7 
COM PlEtlO Ms sere eee tee oe AO ne ek Se Ree eon August 10,814 — 15.9 711.8 
Wndericomstructio mses ees eee IN en es iss oss August 70,300 — 3.3 — 23.7 





*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. +Centres of 5,000 population 
or more. Norte: Blank spaces indicate data unavailable at press time. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Medical Womanpower in Canada 


By the Women’s Bureau 
Canada Department of Labour 


Of the 1,533 women physicians practising in Canada, 628 graduated between 


1950 and 1959 and made up the largest number of women medical students to 


graduate in any 10-year period between 1900 and 1960. 


_ Women physicians in Canada ac- 

counted for 7.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber in practice during 1963-64, and three 
quarters of the doctors “not in practice,” 
according to an article published in the 
_ June issue of the Canadiun Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal.* 

The survey was conducted in order to 
appraise the medical skills of women, to 
stimulate thought on how best to utilize 
these skills, and to provide information 
and guidance to young women consider- 
_ ing a medical career. Some of the infor- 
| mation gathered was requested by the 
Medical Women’s International Associa- 
tion (MWIA) for a discussion on “The 
Optimal Utilization of Medical Woman 
Power” at their 10th congress held in 
- Canada during July 1966. 
Completed questionnaires from 2,191 
women physicians who were graduated 
from university between 1883 and 1964 
formed the basis for the following high- 
lights. 

At the time of the survey, 216 women 
doctors were abroad, 76 had died, and 
contact with 146 was impossible, leaving 
1,753 as object of the survey. Their mari- 
tal status was: 


No Percentage 
Married 059 54.7 
Single 680 38.8 
Other 73 4.2 
Not known 41 PLE, 
Total 1,753 100.0 


By 10-year periods between 1911 and 
1964, there was a consistent percentage 


*The Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
June 4, 1966, A Survey of Women Physicians in 
- Canada, 1883-1964 by Eva Mader MacDonald, 
M.D., C.M. and Elizabeth M. Webb, B.Sc., 
Toronto. 
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increase in the number of medical women. 
In the first third of the century, the figure 
stood at 2 per cent, and rose to 7 per cent 
in 1964. 

Of the 567 responding women physi- 
cians trained in other countries, 89 per 
cent resided in Canada. The extent of their 
professional activity is detailed below: 


Postgrad Time 


they made up the largest number of 
women medical students to graduate in 
any 10-year period from 1900 to 1964. Of 
the 628 who graduated in the 1950-59 
decade, 96 per cent were still practising. 

Women physicians classified as “tem- 
porarily retired” or “never practised” 
numbered 61, and accounted for 4 per 


Full- Part- 


Time Not in Not 


No. Training Practice Practice Retired Practice Stated 





% 
Graduates of universities, 
Othericolnthicss= = 567 19 
Graduates of Canadian 
UD TVSRS tS ae ent 1,186 17 
Totalaee, ee ee .. BRS 1753 18 


From the foregoing table, it will be 
seen that a greater percentage of Cana- 
dian-educated women physicians were 
pursuing full-time medical careers than 
graduates from other countries (59 per 
cent vs. 47 per cent). On the other hand, 
the proportion from schools outside Can- 
ada who were in part-time practice was 
higher than for graduates from Canadian 
schools (8 per cent vs. 5 per cent). Cana- 
dian graduates had a slightly larger per- 
centage “not in practice” (4 per cent vs. 
2 per cent) and “retired” (11 per cent vs. 
5 per cent): 

Professional activity for women physi- 
cians, by age, was indicated in a tabula- 
tion by period of graduation between 
1900 and 1964. The tabulation accounted 
for 1,533 women physicians, 87 per cent 
of the total in Canada. 

Of the 1,533 women physicians practis- 
ing in Canada, 628 (41 per cent) gradu- 
ated in the decade 1950 to 1959; and 





% % % % % 





47 8 5 2 19 
59 5 11 4 3 
aD 6 9 A 8 


cent of all women physicians in Canada. 
With the exception of one, all were mar- 
ried, and the largest portion of these, 34 
per cent, were graduated in the period 
1960-64. They were young married 
women who would be able to return to 
the practice of medicine later on if they 
could keep their medical knowledge up to 
date. 

It was noted that the problems of mar- 
ried women physicians deserved careful 


% Grads % of 
in Period Occupation 


Graduation No. 
Period Active 





1900-09 1 9 

1910-19 6 23 

1920-29 59 a 4 
1930-39 153 80 10 
1940-49 = 387 87 25 
1950-5295 625 96 41 
1960-64 299 94 20 


32 


consideration and study. Solutions to these 
problems could reduce the period of in- 
activity and possibly prevent abandon- 
ment of medical work by these well 
trained women. 


Retired Women Doctors 


Women retired after a period of 10 
years or more in practice numbered 156, 
of whom 116 were married, 33 single, 
and 7 widowed or divorced. 

From the year of graduation it was 
determined that married women physi- 
cians retired at an earlier age than their 
unmarried colleagues. The authors recom- 
mended therefore, that special study be 
directed to the problems faced by those 
who wished to return to medical practice. 
Needs such as current clinical experience, 
extra study courses, financial aid, and 
domestic assistance would have to be con- 
sidered. 


Occupational Area 


General practice accounted for the 
largest group of the 1,753 women physi- 


cians, 27.2 per cent compared to 46.2 per 
cent of all physicians. 

A higher percentage of women doctors 
than of the total number of physicians 
were in public health, pediatrics, anaes- 
thesia, pathology and radiology. The low- 
est proportion of women doctors were 
surgeons—1.2 per cent, in contrast to 13.5 
per cent of all physicians associated with 
that specialty. The authors raised the 
question of whether or not women were 
inhibited about going into surgery, and 
whether or not they had encountered in- 
adequate facilities in Canada for training 
women in this field. 

Public health accounted for the low- 
est percentage for all physicians, 0.6, 
whereas close to 7 per cent of the women 
physicians were in that field. The partici- 
pation rate for women physicians and 
total physicians in obstetrics and gyne- 
cology was identical at 3.4 per cent. 

The percentage of women among 
medical students had increased from 5 
per cent in 1957-58 to upwards of 10 per 


TUC 98th Annual Conference 


Continued from page 715 


that would be the end of the trade union 
movement as it existed today. 

“We are told that we should accept 
this on a voluntary basis; but what a queer 
voluntary basis it is! We are told that if 
we do not accept it on a voluntary basis 
we shall get it imposed on us. This is not 
my idea of ‘voluntary’!” 


J. Gormely 


J. Gormely, National Union of Mine- 
workers, said that the unions had not 
agreed voluntarily that they would not 
make any new wage claims for a given 
period, and had therefore forced the 
Government to act. “If we had done it 
voluntarily, all the agreements reached 
voluntarily, which now have been frozen, 
need not have been frozen.” 

The Mineworkers’ Union pledged its 
447,000 votes to support the wage freeze 
“with grave misgivings,’ but in recogni- 
tion of the need for drastic action to avoid 
a further deterioration in the economy, 
and in the belief that the Government 
would vigorously pursue policies designed 
to bring about greater social justice. 

Speakers in the debate divided roughly 
into four groups: those who urged loyalty 
to the Government, trust in the General 
Council, and an admission of the union’s 
own past errors; those, who, whether 
supporting or opposing present policies, 
emphasized the prime need for an income 
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policy which would work; those who 
feared the demise of union freedom; and 
those who blamed the Government’s for- 
eign and defence policies for the economic 
Crisis. 


H. Smith 


H. Smith, Draughtsmen’s and Allied 
Technicians’ Union, said his union had 
asked him to remind the Congress that, if 
all known and approved scientific techni- 
ques were wedded, an annual increase of 
8 per cent in production and productivity 
would be feasible. 

“Instead of chasing after little ob- 
stacles,’ Mr. Smith said, “the General 
Council should examine the reasons why 
our society is still unable to create the 
conditions in which we technicians can 
make the fullest contribution to the 
country.” 


Principal Motions 


A motion calling for the nationalization 
of key sections of the aircraft industry, 
and for a much greater measure of public 
control over all manufacture of airframes 
and aero-engines, was unanimously ap- 
proved. Other motions passed: 

—called on the Government to examine 
the problems of assessing the produc- 
tivity of non-manual (white-collar) 
workers, and to give more positive guid- 
ance about productivity bargaining or 


cent more recently. First-year students 


made up 8.6 per cent of the total in 1957-_ 


58 and rose to 12.7 per cent for the 1965- 
66 academic year. 


Recommendations 


Among the recommendations contained 
in the article were the following: 


—although it is a personal decision 
whether a woman chooses to work at 
her profession or not, there is a need 
for all trained physicians to make a 
contribution to the medical work of 
the community; 


—hospitals and medical educators need 
to consider a more flexible course or 
courses for intelligent, well trained, in- 
terested women who wish to re-enter 
the active practice of medicine; 


—more study should be given to ways and 
means of preventing the complete drop- 
out of medical women following periods 
of enforced inactivity. 


acceptable alternative criteria applicable 
to the non-manual sector of industry; 

—urged the Congress to re-affirm its sup- 
port for a national fuel policy designed 
to secure the maximum economic use 
of indigenous energy resources, since 
it was no longer in the national interest 
for coal to be contracted; 

—called for a fully integrated transport 
system based on public ownership, and 
for the setting up of powerful regional 
authorities to administer transport serv- 
ices; 

—urged unions to provide cheap insur- 
ance schemes for members, and called 
on the Government to strengthen the 
powers of inspection of the Board of 
Trade under the Insurance Companies 
Act, 1958, and to raise the solvency 
margins of insurance companies; 

—called for the cessation of the bombing 
by America of North Vietnam, and 
pledged its support of any action by the 


Government or the United Nations to” 


bring about peace; 

—condemned the Rhodesian unilateral 
declaration of independence, and urged 
the General Council to do all in its 


power to reverse this policy and to. 


promote the principle of “one man— 
one vote.” 

—requested better provision for pre- 
school children, including more nursery 
schools, nursery classes and day nur- 
series; and 

—deplored the “inarticulate” speeches by 
union leaders in general, and urged that 
they be better educated. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


The Handicapped at Expo 67 


Canada’s international exhibition will demonstrate 
the feasibility of designing buildings with improved 


access for the handicapped. 


The efforts of handicapped persons to 
take part in community life and in produc- 
tive employment are often frustrated by 
their difficulty in getting about in public 
buildings that do not provide any special 
facilities for them. This is so not only in 
Canada but in other parts of the world. 

In Canada, however, the concern of 
many persons and organizations about this 
matter has led to the development of 
special designs, and these have been 
brought together in Building Standards for 
the Handicapped, 1965, which has been 
published as a supplement to the National 
Building Code of Canada. 

The approaching celebration of Can- 
ada’s 100th anniversary now presents a 
unique opportunity to demonstrate the 
feasibility of these standards by incor- 
porating them in buildings that will be 
used by people from all parts of the world 
attending the Universal and International 
Exhibition of 1967, better known as Expo 
67, which is to be held in Montreal from 
April 28 to October 27 next year. 

Gilbert R. Beaton, the architect of the 
Western Canada Pavilion at Expo 67, has 
written an account of the preparations 
being made to make this exhibition acces- 
sible to the handicapped. His account, 
which was prepared for the Journal of 
the Western Paraplegic Association, is re- 
produced here for the benefit of those who 
are concerned with the difficulties of the 
handicapped and the aged. 


Aids Incorporated 


“This exhibition,” Mr. Beaton said, “will 
be the ‘icing on the cake’ of Canada’s cen- 
tennial celebrations. It has been qualified 
as a Class A exhibition by the world body 
governing International Affairs and Ex- 
hibitions, and as such is the first to come 
to North America. With over 70 countries 
participating with pavilions at Expo 67, it 
promises to be not only one of the most 
thrilling exhibitions ever held, but also one 
of the largest. 

“To make the journey of the handi- 
capped person more comfortable as he 
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tours Expo 67, many aids have been in- 
corporated in the designs being prepared 
for the site and buildings. 

“The consultants for all buildings 
erected by Expo, such as theme buildings, 
restaurants, washrooms and bandstands, 
are obliged to follow the recommendations 
in the pamphlet Building Standards for the 
Handicapped, 1965, a supplement to the 
National Building Code of Canada. Pa- 
vilion architects have been strongly ad- 
vised to make similar accommodations for 
the handicapped. 

“As part of the landscaping design, 
ramps are provided as [an] alternative to 
outside stairways. 


Special Equipment 


“Public washroom facilities will incor- 
porate special fixture locations and toilet 
partition doors for the handicapped. Ac- 
cess routes and washroom facilities for 
wheelchairs will be indicated by special 
signs. 

“The mass transit system has not been 
designed to accommodate wheelchairs for 
reasons of cost, and also because persons 
with wheelchairs would have difficulty in 
coping with the crowds. Hence, at Expo 
67, there will be .. . a transportation sys- 
tem specifically [designed to enable] the 
handicapped to travel about the site in 
dignity and without fatigue. 

“Visitors with wheelchairs may enter 
the grounds at two points: 

(a) Place d’Accueil — MacKay Pier 
Entrance. Vehicles may enter the area to 
discharge handicapped persons, and ele- 
vators are provided from the lower level 
to the upper level where information, 
tickets, etc., may be obtained. The special 
transportation system will leave from this 
point. 

(b) La Ronde—The permanent enter- 
tainment area of the north end of the 
Island where special facilities are planned. 

“The Metro (Subway) System of Mont- 
real will have no accommodation for 
wheelchairs; hence the Metro entrance to 


By the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Imm igration 


Expo has not been designed for use by the 
handicapped. 


No Stairways 


“At the Western Canada Pavilion, the 
needs of the handicapped are considered 
throughout. There are no stairways in any 
part of the building, the corridors are a 
minimum of six feet wide, and special 
traffic control facilities will be employed 
to ensure that overcrowding will not take 
place. A tour through the building will be 
relaxed and comfortable. 

“Persons visiting the Western Canada 
Pavilion will see a coloured slide presen- 
tation of the West; will be taken through a 
mine across a ramp to look down on a 
metal manufacturing plant; through a Sas- 
katchewan wheat field; and through a food 
processing plant and a typical British 
Columbia forest of 60-foot-high Douglas 
fir trees growing through the roof of the 
building. 

“Visitors will be able to locate the 
pavilion by looking for the 100-foot-high 
gas flare pylon which will rise from the 
forecourt of the building. This pylon is to 
be designed by the Calgary sculptor, Roy 
Leadbeater.” 


TRAINING FOR SHELTERED 
WORKSHOP STAFF 


A second venture in providing training 
for sheltered workshop personnel was 
undertaken at York University in 1966 
under the auspices of the Ontario Associa- 
tion for the Mentally Retarded. William 
C. Berendsen, Co-ordinator of Adult Serv- 
ices, is course director. 

Two courses were provided this year: 
one for senior workshop staff, and the 
other for workshop managers. The financ- 
ing of the courses was arranged under the 
staff training provisions of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 
administered by the Civilian Rehabili- 
tation Division of the federal Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, and by the 
Ontario Department of Welfare. 
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Older Workers 


Rehabilitation of the 


By the Section on Older Workers 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Special services have helped to find employment 


for the hard-core unemployed, whose problems 
are described as “severe and multiple.” 


Hard-Core Unemployed 


Special vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices were provided by the Minneapolis 
Rehabilitation Center, between October 
1963 and October 1964, to persons best 
described as the “hard-core” unemployed. 
They had been referred to the center by 
the Minnesota State Employment Service. 

These people had remained unem- 
ployed, despite a reasonable abundant job 
market and the usual efforts of a com- 
munity to get them back to work. 

The center found that many of the hard- 
core unemployed had a long history of 
severe and multiple problems, only one of 
which was unemployment. The majority 
had had difficulties throughout their lives 
in their marriage, family and other re- 
lationships; and they had had only limited 
education, were inept at social skills, 
burdened with physical disabilities, and 
plagued with intermittent employment. 


Special Services 


During the year that the program was 
in operation, the State Employment Serv- 
ice referred 170 unemployed persons to 
the center. The service believed that these 
people needed special help beyond that 
which the service normally provided to 
the unemployed. The center was to offer 
additional services that might help them 
to prepare for, obtain, and hold a job. 
Funds were made available through the 
United States Manpower Development 
and Training Act (L.G. 1963, p. 280). 

The center employed eight professional 
persons to conduct these services: a voca- 
tional counsellor, case worker, work 
evaluator, clinical psychologist, group 
worker, physician, psychiatrist and a co- 
ordinator. Their services were available to 
all persons starting the program, and 
were provided for periods ranging from 
two months to two years. 
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Program Objectives 


The objectives of the program were as 
follows: 

—to develop within each trainee an aware- 
ness of his total life situation, and the 
personal resources which he can bring 
to bear on his problems; 

—to assist the trainee in mobilizing these 
resources to solve both present and 
future problems; 

—to identify appropriate vocational ob- 
jectives commensurate with the trainee’s 
skills and abilities, and the opportunities 
offered in the job market; 

—to improve the trainee’s work habits 
until they enabled him to retain employ- 
ment; 

—to teach techniques of job-finding that 
can be used to secure employment, and 
to provide direct job placement assist- 
ance; 

—to provide short-term training in entry- 
level occupations; 

—to aid in the development of social 
skills, grooming habits and personal be- 
haviour that will facilitate the selection 
of a variety of program goals; 

—to assist the trainee in making use of 
social, psychological, recreational and 
medical resources in the community. 


Over-all Picture 


From a study of the 170 trainees 
accepted, it was possible to prepare a 
reliable picture of the “hard-core un- 
employed” whose problems the center 
sought to solve. 

Thirty-one per cent of the trainees were 
45 years of age and over, the average age 
of the group being 37. It was found that, 
for those who completed the program, age 
was not related to successful employment. 

The typical trainee had been unem- 
ployed for 11.9 months prior to starting 


the program. During the previous five 
years, 45 per cent of the trainees had been 
unemployed for half of that time. 

The figures indicate that trainees had 
histories of unstable and persistent unem- 
ployment for at least the past five years. 
In spite of an abundance of work, this 
group had great difficulty both in finding 
and holding jobs. 

The center found that 39 per cent of 
the trainees had a physical problem that 
adversely affected vocational planning for 
this group. 

Investigation showed a high incidence 
of serious personal problems of a psycho- 
logical and social nature — problems that 
were major obstacles to rehabilitation. 
These included mental illness, lack of 
family reassurance, drinking, and prior 
criminal activity. 

Program Results 


What were the results of the special vo- 
cational rehabilitation program? Of the 
170 trainees referred to the center, 91, or 
54 per cent, started the program. Of the 
remaining 79, 33 failed to appear for the 
first interview, 7 were not interested after 
the first interview, 8 were rejected, and 31 
failed to start after the first interview. 


Of the 91 trainees who started the pro- | 


gram, 54 were employable, 17 were 
dropouts, 17 were considered unemploy- 
able by the center, and 3 had their pro- 
grams interrupted. 

The final results of the program show 
that 70 per cent of the employable trainees 
were employed and held jobs for a mini- 
mum of three months. Twenty-four per 
cent were employable and seeking em- 
ployment. 

The center has demonstrated that the 
services it provides are effective in helping 
trainees to find and hold reasonable sub- 
stantial jobs. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


It Depends on the People 


Meeting together to keep communication channels open 


and ideas flowing must grow if industry is to meet its goals 


A company can have the best machinery 
in the world, but the end result of success 
or failure depends on the people — at all 
levels — working for that company. 

This is the opinion of Hugh P. Mc- 
Cormack, general manager of the Kruger 
Pulp and Paper Ltd., Packaging Division, 
in La Salle, Quebec. 

Mr. McCormack was speaking about 
the dual-capacity labour-management 
joint consultation committee in the pack- 
aging plant, and the role this committee 
has played in furthering good industrial 
relations. 

“In 1965 we had to modernize our 
operations, so we sat down with the em- 
ployees and an industrial engineer and 
discussed the whole situation. We all 
explored the reasons why we had to mod- 
ernize, and how we thought this could 
best be accomplished. The employees had 
some suggestions on the new techniques, 
and we all discussed the whole project. 

“As a result,” Mr. McCormack stated, 
“we have had wonderful co-operation. The 
employees are very conscious of produc- 
tivity and quality. They understand that 
increased quality production means 
greater job security. 

“To achieve results like this, though, 
there has to be honesty on both sides. We 
have to trust each other,” he added. 

Mr. McCormack thinks that the 
monthly meetings of the joint consulta- 
tion committee are where the future lies. 

“It’s only through meeting together 
regularly that both sides keep the com- 
munications channels open and ideas flow- 
ing. This type of working together has to 
grow if industry is going to meet its goals.” 

Rolland Larocque, shop chairman of 
Local 2133 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) also 
feels that their joint consultation com- 
mittee accomplishes a great deal. 

Mr. Larocque, who is also chairman of 
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the labour-management committee, stated, 
“We always discuss our problems and 
company problems. So we understand 
each other better. It is good for our people 
and for management too. We know where 
were are going. 

“We have work suggestions, and the 
company is happy to hear about them. 
Yes, this is a good place to work,” Mr. 
Larocque concluded. 

One man who sees the day-to-day value 
of joint consultation is J. P. Hébert, busi- 
ness agent for the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Lodge 2133. Mr. 
Hébert is the representative for the 180 
union employees at the packaging plant. 

“T can see that joint consultation be- 
tween management and the union really 
works because I have fewer grievances to 
look after. This labour-management com- 
mittee settles the problems before they 
have a chance to grow and become 
grievances.” 

Mr. Hébert went on to suggest that 
collective agreements between companies 
and unions should contain clauses calling 
for the setting up of labour-management 
joint consultation committees to ensure 
that management and union representa- 
tives meet regularly to discuss day-to-day 
problems as well as future plans which 
might affect the employees. 

Kruger Pulp and Paper Ltd. is part of 
a vast Quebec-based company which 
manufactures newsprint, paperboard, cor- 
rugated containers and paper tubes and 
cores. It is also one of the largest distrib- 
utors of fine paper in Eastern Canada. 
Started in 1906, the company was in- 
corporated in 1921 and is controlled by 
the Kruger family of Montreal. 


On the Lighter Side 


Emphasis on the lighter side of com- 
pany life has produced real gains for the 


Condensed from Teamwork in Industry 
published by the Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch ¥# 
Canada Department of Labour 


labour-management joint consultation 
committee of Misericordia Hospital in 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Until 1966, the committee, represent- 
ing some 650 employees, concentrated 
primarily on standard topics of labour- 
Management communication. However, 
with the current year, the committee, 
formed in 1959, has been introducing 
employee-management social functions 
into its discussions. This development has 
been greeted with unexpected enthusiasm 
by all employees. The most recent activity 
has been Klondike Week at the hospital, 
celebrated concurrently with the week- 
long Klondike Days celebration held 
throughout the city. 

Hospital employees were encouraged 
to wear Klondike dress in keeping with 
the city-wide spirit. It was found that in 
very few hospital areas did Klondike dress 
have to be restricted in the interests of 
patient care. 

Response from the staff was over- 
whelming. The hospital was appropriately 
decorated, and the majority of employees 
wore colourful costumes. At noon, there 
was continuous entertainment in the two 
hospital cafeterias, after which a panel of 
judges selected the best costumes. 

Said P. Z. Philip, chairman of the 
employee-management committee and the 
hospital’s personnel director: “This has 
been just tremendous in terms of employee 
spirit and morale. Everybody hopes that 
we will repeat it next year.” Mrs. G. C. 
Kinsella, president of the hospital’s Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International 
Union, Local 323A (CLC) heartily agreed. 
Added George P. Van, assistant-adminis- 
trator of the hospital: “Full credit for the 
event must go to the employee-manage- 
ment committee, their sub-committee, and 
the employees in general who built up 
enthusiasm and participated so ener- 
getically.” 
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Certification and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for five days during September. The 
Board granted nine applications for cer- 
tification, rejected two such applications, 
ordered two representation votes, and 
granted one request for the review of an 
earlier decision. During the month, the 
Board received 14 applications for cer- 
tification, two applications for revocation 
of certification, allowed the withdrawal of 
one application for certification, and 
directed that one such application be con- 
sidered to have lapsed. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Lac Saint- 
Jean Limitée, Alma, Que. (radio station 
CFGT) (L.G., Oct., p. 589). Le Syndicat 
des employés de CFGT (CSN) had inter- 
vened. 

2. Lakehead Harbour Police Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
the Lakehead Harbour Commission, Port 
Arthur, Ont. (L.G., Nov., p. 657). The 
Canadian Union of Public Employees had 
intervened. 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by LaSalle Transport Ltée., 
LaSalle, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 589). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by International Transport Inc., 
LaSalle, Que. (L.G., Oct:, p: 589): 

5. Syndicat général de la radio—CSN 
(CHRS), on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Radio Station CHRS operated by Radio 
Iberville Ltée., Ville Jacques-Cartier, Que. 
CGE Oct; p:t582) 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by Champlain Transport Inc., 
LaSalle, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 589). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
and electricians employed by Northern 
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Transportation Company Limited, Ed- 
monton, Alta. (L.G:, Oct. p2052): 

8. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Quebec Cartier Mining Com- 
pany, Port Cartier, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 
589). 

9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Alaska Cruise Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Nov., p. 658). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild, appli- 
cant, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 
457). The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees, the Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada, and Le Syndicat général du 
cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) had inter- 
vened. The application was rejected be- 
cause the proposed unit is considered in- 
appropriate for collective bargaining, con- 
sisting as it does of only a small segment 
of the employees of the respondent em- 
ployed in the classification applied for. 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
and Sunwapta Broadcasting Limited, Ed- 
monton, Alta., respondent (L.G., Nov., p. 
657). The CFRN Radio & Television Em- 
ployees’ Association had intervened. The 
application was rejected because it was 
not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in a representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 6536, applicant, and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada), applicant and intervener, and 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited, 
Clinton Creek, Y.T., respondent (L.G., 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board, and the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Sept., p. 522; Oct., p. 590). The Board 
directed that the names of both applicant 
unions appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

2. W. A. McCulloch, et al., applicants, 
the Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, Local Union No. 848, Syd- 
ney, Glace Bay and New Glasgow, N.S., 
respondent, and the Hector Broadcasting 
Co. Ltd., New Glasgow, N.S., respondent 
(L.G., 1961, p. 1147). The Board ordered 
a vote of the employees following investi- 
gation and consideration of the submis- 
sions of the parties concerned regarding 
an application for revocation of certifica- 
tion affecting the above parties (Return- 
ing Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) 


1. The Board granted a joint request 
by Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) 
Limited, Montreal, Que., and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, Lo- 
17, 1966, enlarging the scope of a unit of 
certification made by the Board January 
cal 1926, for a review of the order of 
shed employees of the company (L.G., 
Apts prt sus 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Syndicat national des employés de 
Cargill Grain (CSN), on behalf of a unit 
of grain handlers employed at Baie Co- 
meau, Que., by Cargill Grain Company 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by North Shipping & | 
Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

3. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Porter Shipping Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. E. Emmer- 
son). 

4. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, on 
behalf of a unit of deck officers and en- 
gineers employed by North Shipping & 
Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

5. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Northern Industrial Car- 
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riers Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

6. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of J. Ronaghan Trucking Ltd., 
Clover Bar, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

7. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Western Asphalt Distribu- 
tors (Alberta) Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by McKenzie Barge & Derrick 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers, 
and electricians employed by Northland 
Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 

10. Shaft & Development Workers, 
Local 1037 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Can- 
ada), on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Lanky Explorations & Development Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

11. CFRN Radio and Television Em- 
ployees’ Association on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Sunwapta Broadcasting 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

12. Syndicat général du cinéma et de 
la télévision (CSN), on behalf of a unit of 
news writers, reporters and copy clerks 
employed in the Quebec Division of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

13. Syndicat National des Employés de 
Three-Rivers Elevators Ltd. de Trois- 
Riviéres (CSN), on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Three-Rivers Elevators Ltd., 
Trois-Riviéres, Que. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: R. L. Fournier). 

14. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on be- 
half of a unit of unlicensed personnel em- 
ployed by North Pacific Towing and 
Salvage Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


1. Arrow Transit Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., applicant, and General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent. The 
application is for the revocation of the 
Board’s order dated June 6, 1966, certify- 
ing the respondent union as the bargain- 
ing agent for a unit of employees of the 
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applicant company, comprising employees 
classified as driver-helpers on leased trac- 
tors (L.G., Aug., p. 455). 

2. Lorne McEwen and William Pub- 
low, applicants, Taggart Service Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local Union 91, General Truck Drivers, 
Local Union 938, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, respondents. The 
application is for the revocation of the 
Board’s order dated July 27, 1964, certify- 
ing the respondent unions as the bargain- 
ing agent for a unit of employees of the 


respondent company. (L.G., June, p. 307; 
19644) 7973 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, applicant, and Young Life of Canada, 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent. (L.G., Nov., 
p. 658). 

Application for Certification Lapsed 


National Harbours Board Group, Que- 
bec, of the Civil Service Association of 
Canada, applicant, and National Harbours 
Board, Quebec, Que., respondent. (L.G. 
1965; p.1199 7. 

Note: For explanation of the Industrial Relations 


and Disputes Investigation Act see page 658, No- 
vember issue. 





25 Years of Unemployment Insurance 


Continued from page 716 


duration tends to lower the exhaustion rate 
and raise the claimant level. 

Changes in benefit payments over the 
years are a function of several factors. 
These include: fluctuating claim loads; in- 
creases in benefit rates, together with the 
trend to higher earnings; amendments to 
the Act, such as an extension of the period 
during which seasonal benefit applies; and 
the inclusion of new groups with a high 
claim potential—e.g., loggers and fisher- 
men. 

Seasonal variations in the average 
rates are due chiefly to a changing propor- 
tion of male claimants, many of whom 
draw benefit at the higher rates. The 
trend to higher rates in the last quarter was 
reversed in 1955, when the rates in that 
quarter showed a perceptible decline. This 
was due to a difference in the method of 
reckoning weeks, as between the 1940 and 
the, 1955 Acts. 

Under the 1940 Act, benefit was on a 
daily basis, and conversion to weeks was 
accomplished by dividing the number of 
benefit days paid by six. Under the 1955 
Act, however, benefit rates are on a 
weekly basis that includes full and partial 
weeks. Inclusion of partial weeks lowers 
the average. 

The secular increase in the average 
weekly payment is associated with the 
trend to higher earnings, together with 
successive increases in benefit rates. As to 
the present level of these rates it may be 
pointed out that, in the first place, the im- 
pact of higher earnings is less for the 
insured population than for all non-agri- 
cultural paid workers, because of the ceil- 
ing for insured workers. In the second 


+This is because a higher proportion of males 
draw at dependency rates and is also a reflection of 
higher earnings based on shorter annual periods of 
employment. 


place, there is a very heavy concentration 
of insured workers in the top earnings 
class. 

It is estimated that, in 1964, for more 
than 40 per cent of the contributors, aver- 
age weekly earnings were $69 or more. As 
the claim rate for this group is substan- 
tially lower than for the other earnings 
classes, average earnings for claimants 
would be somewhat lower than the aver- 
age for either all insured persons or all 
non-agricultural paid workers. 

Finally, despite the increases in cover- 
aget over the years, the insured population 
in 1965 accounted for roughly the same 
proportion of the non-agricultural paid 
worker section of the labour force as in 
1942 (80 per cent). This would indicate 
that increases in coverage have been off- 
set by the growth of the non-insured part 
of the paid work force.** 

For example, marked expansion has 
occurred within certain areas of the serv- 
ice industry, such as education and hos- 
pitals, where coverage is low. With the 
continuing trend to higher earnings, it is 
quite probable that a higher proportion 
of wage-earners are excluded because of 
the earnings ceiling, even though the ceil- 
ing has been raised to $5,460. Another 
reason for the gap is that more and more 
teenagers are refraining from early entry 
into the labour market, because of longer 
schooling; and when they do enter, higher 
academic training entitles them to salaries 
beyond the insurable ceiling. 

{Although of some significance from the 
claims standpoint, several of the groups to which 
coverage has been extended, such as seamen, 
longshoremen and fishermen, are small in relation 
to the total insured population. Even the loggers, 


the largest group brought into the scheme, account 
for less than 2 per cent of the paidworkers. 


**See “Trends in Employment covered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act” available on request 
to U.I. & P. Section, Labour Division, DBS. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. Island Fertilizers Ltd., Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., and Labourers’ Protective 
Union, No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: 
HK; Petticrove): 

2. CHAB Ltd. (CHAB-TV) Moose 
Jaw, Sask., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Radio Station CHRC Limitée, Que- 
bec, and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
cilationy Officer: GC. Ea Porier wi(i.Gs 
Oct, peso); 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Montreal, and National Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers of Canada, Local 14850, 
International Union, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officers G.4.E.- Poirter)) (L.Ge aOct-.ap: 
591). 

3. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., and Local 273 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Saint John, 
N.B. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove) (L.G., Aug., p. 457). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. La Télévision de Québec (Canada) 
Ltée and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (L.G., 
Aug., p. 458). 

2. Rod Service Ltée, Montreal, and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés de Rod 
Service (CSN) (L.G.,.Oct., p. 591). 

3. Air Canada, and International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodges 714 and 1751 (no Con- 
ciliation Officer previously appointed). 

4. Consolidated Aviation Fueling and 
Services Limited, Montreal, and Lodge 
869 of the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (L.G., 
Nov., p. 659). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to 
deal with a dispute between Air Canada 
and International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers, Lodges 714 
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and 1751 (see above) was fully con- 
stituted in September with the appoint- 
ment of R. G. Geddes, Toronto, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Geddes was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
H. McD. Sparks of Montreal and Peter 
Podger of Streetsville, Ont., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in July to deal with 
a dispute between The Hamilton Harbour 
Commissioners (harbour patrol group) 
and Local 958 of the Canadian Union of 
Publics Employees* (Gs, Oct.jep 1591) 
was fully constituted in September with 
the appointment of J. C. Pelech, Hamilton, 
as Chairman. Mr. Pelech was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, S. E. Dinsdale, 
Q.C., Toronto, and James Cooke, Hamil- 
ton, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in August to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and The Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, Local 213 of the 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Nov., 
p. 659) was fully constituted in September 
with the appointment of F. J. Ains-- 
borough, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
Ainsborough was appointed by the Min- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, R. K. 
Laishley, Q.C., and Douglas M. Fisher, 
both of Ottawa, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation which had been fully consti- 
tuted to deal with a dispute between 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Can- 
ada (L.G., Sept., p. 523) was recon- 
stituted in September with the appoint- 
ment of Elroy Robson, Toronto, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Robson was appointed by the 
Minister to replace His Honour Judge 
C. E. Bennett of Owen Sound who had 
resigned. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver Airport, B.C., and Canadian 
Air Line Pilots’ Association (L.G., Nov., 
DyOoo os 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Oct., 
Dao oL)2 


Settlement in Board Proceedings 


Marine Industries Limited et al. and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(L.G,, Sune eps cue: 


Strike Action After Board Procedure 


Dominion Auto Transit Company 
Limited (Windsor and Chatham ter- 
minals) and Dominion Auto Carriers 
Limited (Oakville terminal) and Local 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Aug., p. 
458). 


Disputes in which Board not Appointed 


1. Vancouver-Seattle Bus Lines Ltd. 
and Taxicab, Stage, Bus Drivers’, and 
Dispatchers’ Union, Local 151 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Sept; p. 522): 

2. Dunlop Transport Limited, Petrolia, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(LG. Nov., p#6597 


Railway Disputes in Special Mediation 


1. Seven major Canadian railways and 
seven unions of non-operating railway em- 
ployees (L.G., Nov., p. 662). 

2. Eight major Canadian railways and 
ten railway shop craft unions (L.G., Nov., 
p. 662). 

3. Four Canadian railway companies 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
Nov., p. 659). 

4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(LG, -Nov;2p.1659)8 

5. Canadian National Railways and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Nov., p. 659). 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that a representation vote order does 


By the Legislation Branch 
Canada Department of Labour 


not bind the Labour Relations Board to complete the vote and abide by its result 


On April 26, 1966, the Supreme Court 
of Canada by a majority decision dis- 
' missed an appeal from the judgment of 
the British Columbia Court of Appeal 
| (L.G., Sept. 1966, p. 525), and held that 
_the Labour Relations Board has the power, 
under Section 65(3) of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act, to cancel its decision to 
hold a representation vote after the ballots 
had been cast but before they were 
counted. Once the decision to take a vote 
had been cancelled, the Board was free to 
certify a bargaining agent, provided that 
it was “satisfied that a majority of the 
employees in the unit were, at the date of 
the application, members in good stand- 
ing of the trade union.” 


Summary of Facts 


Mr. Justice Martland rendered the 
majority decision of the Court, and related 
_ the following circumstances of the dispute. 
_ Zeballos District Mine & Mill Workers 
- Union Local 851 was certified by the B.C. 
_ Labour Relations Board in May 1961 asa 
_ bargaining agent of Zeballos Iron Mines 
_ Limited. At that time, there was a collec- 
_ tive agreement between the company and 
_ Local 851. In January 1964, Local 851 
gave notice to the company, under Section 
17 of the B.C. Labour Relations Act, to 
commence collective bargaining. Meet- 
_ ings were held between the company and 
the union. 

On March 23, 1964, three unions — 
the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local No. 115; Building Material, 
_ Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 

Union, Local No. 213; and Tunnel and 
Rock Workers, Local No. 168 — applied 
to the Board under S. 10 (1) (c) of the Act 
for certification as the bargaining author- 
ity for the same unit. 

On April 3, the Registrar of the Board 
notified Local 851 of the application, and 
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a written submission was made by the 
Local on April 10, 1964. 

After collective bargaining between 
Local 851 and the company, an agreement 
was reached on April 30, 1964, effective 
May 1, whereby the terms of the new 
collective agreement were settled, includ- 
ing a wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
across the board. Section 24 of the Act 
requires that each party to a collective 
agreement should file one copy with the 
Minister, but no copy of the agreement 
was filed with him. 

On June 5, the Board informed Local 
851 of its decision — taken on May 12, 
1964 pursuant to Section 12 of the Labour 
Relations Act—that a representation vote 
for the purpose of certification be taken on 
June 10. After the ballots had been cast, 
the scrutineer of the three unions that 
made the application contested the vote on 
the grounds that a violation of the Act had 
taken place. Then the ballot box was 
sealed, and the date for counting fixed as 
June 19. On June 12, the three unions in- 
formed the Board that the ground for their 
objection was the wage increase provided 
in the agreement of April 30 between 
Local 851 and the company. 

A copy of this communication was sent 
by the Board to Local 851, which denied 
an infraction of the Act. 

On July 10, 1964, the Board informed 
Local 851 that, because of the wage in- 
crease, the true wishes of the employees 
were not likely to be disclosed by a vote, 
and therefore, pursuant to Section 65(3) 
of the Labour Relations Act, the Board 
had cancelled its decision of May 12 to 
take the vote, and ordered that the ballots 
cast be destroyed. 

Further, the Board added: 

As the Board is satisfied that a ma- 
jority of the employees in the unit were, 
at the date of application for certifica- 


tion, members in good standing of the 
applicant trade unions, and is not in 
doubt as to whether a majority of the 
employees in the unit wish to be repre- 
sented by the applicant trade unions, it 
has, pursuant to Section 12(4) of the 

Labour Relations Act, certified the trade 

unions. A copy of the certification is 

enclosed. 

After certification of the three unions, 
Local 851 applied, by way of certiorari, to 
quash the decision of the Board. The Local 
claimed that the Board lacked jurisdiction, 
or had exceeded its jurisdiction in granting 
certification other than in accordance with 
the outcome of the vote, and it obtained 
an order quashing the decision of the 
Board. 

On appeal, the judgment was reversed. 
The Court of Appeal by a majority deci- 
sion ruled that the Board’s decision cancel- 
ling representation vote and certifying a 
new bargaining authority were not review- 
able on certiorari. From this decision 
Local 851 appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


Issues on Appeal 


Two points had been raised on appeal: 

(1) Did the Board have the power— 
after a representation vote had been 
directed by it pursuant to Section 12(3) 
and after the ballots had been cast—to 
cancel its decision, and to certify the new 
bargaining authority without the result of 
the vote being known? 

(2) Did the Board act without jurisdic- 
tion or exceed its jurisdiction in doing what 
it did without giving notice to Local 851 
of its intention to cancel its decision on 
the representation vote, and of its inten- 
tion to certify the three unions involved 
without such a vote? 

The three certified unions contended 
that the Board had the power to cancel its 
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decision by virtue of Section 65(3). Sec- 
tion 65(3) reads: 

The Board may, upon the petition of 
any employer, employer’s organization, 
trade union, or other person, or of its 
own motion, reconsider any decision or 
order made by it under this Act, and 
may vary or cancel any such decision or 
order; and, for the purposes of the Act, 
the certification of a trade union is a 
decision of the Board. 

Local 851 submitted that that subsec- 
tion cannot be invoked if the Board is pre- 
cluded from cancelling its decision by a 
specific provision of the Act. 

In Mr. Justice Martland’s opinion, the 
issue before the Supreme Court was 
whether the terms of Section 12 (3) and 
(4) are to be construed as binding the 
Board to complete that vote and abide by 
its result, once a representation vote has 
been directed, or whether the decision to 
take a vote, as in the case of decisions on 
other matters, can be cancelled or varied 
under Section 65(3). 

Further, Mr. Justice Martland noted 
that certification of a trade union as a 
bargaining representative for a unit of em- 
ployees is a matter which the Act places 
in the hands of the Board. Under Section 
12(2), the Board may make such ex- 
amination of records and other inquiries 
as it deems necessary. 


Representation Vote 


Regarding the representation vote, Mr. 
Justice Martland stated that such a vote is 
taken only if the Board is in doubt about 
matters described in paras. (a) and (b) 
of Subsection (3) of Section 12 of the Act. 

Under para. (a), the Board is required 
to take a vote when in doubt as to whether 
a majority of the employees in the unit at 
the date of application consisted of mem- 
bers in good standing of the applicant 
union. Under para. (b), the Board has a 
discretion to direct a vote if it is in doubt 
as to whether a majority of the employees 
in the unit wish to be represented by the 
applicant trade union. 

Para. (b) was added to Section 12 
when that Section was re-enacted in 1961. 
Its purpose, according to Mr. Justice Mart- 
land, would appear to be to enable the 
Board, at its discretion, to direct a repre- 
sentation vote if the Board is in doubt 
that a majority of employees in a unit, 
who are members in good standing of the 
applicant trade union, wish to be repre- 
sented by that union. 

Apparently, in the case at bar, the Board 
directed a representation vote under para. 
(b). In its letter to Local 851, dated July 
10, 1964, the Board stated: 

The Board is satisfied that, under this 
circumstance, the true wishes of the 
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employees in the unit are not likely to 

be disclosed by a representation vote, 

and therefore, pursuant to Section 

65(3) of the Labour Relations Act, it 

has reconsidered its decision to take the 

said vote and has cancelled the said 

decision of May 12th, 1964. 

This indicated, according to Mr. Justice 
Martland, that the decision of May 12 to 
hold a representation vote was in order to 
ascertain whether a majority of the em- 
ployees in the unit wished to be repre- 
sented by the three unions that applied 
for certification. 


Power to Cancel Vote 


Mr. Justice Martland maintained that 
whether or not a vote was to be held was 
a matter for the discretion of the Board. 
A decision to hold such a vote was not, in 
his opinion, final and absolute, in view of 
the power conferred upon the Board by 
Section 65(3) to consider “any decision 
or order made by it under this Act,” and 
to vary or cancel any such decision or 
order. 

The scope of the power conferred under 
that subsection has been considered by the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Labour Rela- 
tions Board and Okanagan Federated 
Shippers Assn. v. Oliver Co-operative 
Growers Exchange (L.G. 1963, p. 146), 
and in Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
Int. Union of America Local No. 468 v. 
White Lunch Ltd. (L.G. 1966, p. 376). In 
describing the extent of the power of the 
Board, Mr. Justice Judson, in the earlier 
case, referred to it as “a plenary independ- 
ent power” and as “‘a very necessary power 
to enable the Board to do its work effi- 
ciently.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Martland, 
the Board in the case at bar had the power 
to cancel its direction for the taking of 
the representation vote, notwithstanding 
that its earlier decision had been imple- 
mented when the ballots had been cast, 
but before they had been counted. Only 
after the ballots had been cast did the 
Board become aware of the circumstances 
which led it to cancel its decision. During 
the period between the casting and count- 
ing of the ballots, the Board had the power 
to consider facts related to the taking of 
the vote, and to cancel the vote. Whether 
or not the Board could have done so after 
counting the ballots, on the grounds that 
there were irregularities in the taking of 
the vote, or for any other reason, was an 
issue which did not arise in the case at bar. 

The ballots were cast on June 10, and 
the returning officer fixed June 19 as the 
day for the counting of the ballots. The 
decision of the Board to cancel the direc- 
tion for the vote was made after receipt of 
a letter, dated June 12, in which the solici- 















































tors of the three unions suggested that — 
there had been a breach of Section 12(9) 
of the Act by the company, which was 
alleged to have increased the rates of pay 
of the employees before the vote was 
taken. This increase had been made from 
May 1, in consequence of the agreement 
between the company and Local 851. 
Section 12(9) reads as follows: 
12(9) Where an application for cer- 
tification is pending, no trade union or 
person affected by the application shall 
declare or engage in a strike, and no 
employers’ organization or employer 
shall declare a lockout, and no em- 
ployer, without the written permission 
of the Board, shall increase or decrease 
rates of pay or alter any term or condi- 
tion of employment of the employees 
affected by the application. 

Mr. Justice Martland held that S. 12(9) 
permits a pay increase with the written 
permission of the Board, but otherwise 
prohibits the granting of such an increase 
if an application for certification is pend- 
ing. The application for certification by 
the three unions was pending on May 1, 
1964, when the wage increase took effect. 
Section 24 requires the filing with the 
Minister of a copy of a collective agree- 
ment upon its execution. 

In the case at bar, no copy of the agree- 
ment of April 30, 1964, had been filed, 
and the Board was not aware of the pay 
increase granted by the company until 
after the votes had been cast on June 10. 
Then the Board reached the conclusion 
that, in view of the alteration of the con- 
ditions of employment, “the true wishes of — 
the employees in the unit are not likely to 
be disclosed by a representation vote.” 

In Mr. Justice Martland’s opinion, this 
was a finding by the Board in respect of 
an issue of fact, which it was entitled to 
make. Having made that finding, the 
Board had the right, under Section 65(3), 
to cancel its previous decision to hold a_ 
representation vote. 


Certification Proper 


Once the decision to cancel the direc- 
tion for the vote had been validly made, 
the position was the same as if no vote had 
ever been directed. The Board was free to 
certify the new bargaining authority in 
accordance with the discretion conferred 
upon it by S. 12(4) of the Act, provided 
that it was “satisfied that a majority of the 
employees in the unit were, at the date of 
the application, members in good standing 
of the trade union.” 


Proper Notice Given 


The other issue before the Court was | 
whether or not proper notice had been 
given, by the Board to Local 851, of the 
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Board’s intention to cancel its decision on 
the representation vote, and of its inten- 
tion to certify the new bargaining auth- 
ority without such a vote. 
Section 62(8) of the Act provides that: 
62(8) the Board shall determine its 
own procedure, but shall in every case 
give an opportunity to all interested 
parties to present evidence and make 
representation. 
_ Mr. Justice Martland noted that the 
Board notified Local 851 of the pending 
| application for certification, and gave it 
_ the opportunity to make written submis- 


sions. A written submission opposing the 
application was made. Again, when the 
solicitors of the applicant unions made 
submission on June 12 regarding the vote, 
the Board had sent a copy of that sub- 
mission to Local 851, and the Local had 
made a written representation. Thereafter, 
the Board made its decision to cancel the 
representation vote and certify the three 
applicant unions as a new bargaining 
authority. 

Mr. Justice Martland agreed with the 
majority of the Court of Appeal that, in 
these circumstances, the Board did not 


lose jurisdiction by failing to give Local 
851 a fair opportunity to be heard. The 
Board had complied with the require- 
ments of Section 62(8) of the Act. 

The Supreme Court of Canada, by a 
majority decision, dismissed the appeal 
and upheld the Board’s decision cancelling 
the representation vote and certifying the 
new bargaining authority. 

Zeballos District Mine & Mill Workers 
Union Local 851 vy. Labour Relations 
Board of British Columbia et al. (1966) 
56 W.W.R., Part 9, p. 530; CCH Cana- 
dian Labour Law Reporter, para. 14, 128. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


_ New safety rules for mines have been issued in Saskatchewan 


_ Minimum rates for practical nurses seen raised in Manitoba 


In Saskatchewan, the safety regulations 
under the Mines Regulations Act were 
| revised. New regulations were issued 
| under the Trade Schools Regulation Act 
for beauty culture and barbering schools. 
| The heavy duty repair trade was brought 
' under the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act. 

Manitoba increased the minimum wage 
| of licensed practical nurses paid on a 
monthly basis to $245 a month. 

In Quebec, the safety rules for mines 
| were amended. 


MANITOBA 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


New regulations under the Manitoba 
| Licensed Practical Nurses Act (Man. 
Reg. 86/66 gazetted August 27) raised 
| minimum gross fees and minimum salaries 
| of practical nurses, effective August 1, 
| 1966. 

The minimum gross fee to be charged 
| by a licensed practical nurse, who is hired 
on a daily basis, has been increased to $12 
for an 8-hour day, $15 for a 10-hour day, 
/ and $18 for a 12-hour day. For a 20-hour 
| day, the fee remains at $20. 

The minimum salary of a licensed prac- 
- tical nurse, who is paid by the month or 
other period in excess of a month, has 
been increased by $15 to $245 a month. 
The minimum for a person holding a pro- 
visional licence, and who is hired by the 
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month, is now $235 a month instead of 
$220. 


QUEBEC 
Mining Act 

Amendments to safety regulations for 
mines and quarries were approved by O.C. 
1029 on June 23 and published on July 9. 

The main regulations, originally issued 
in 1939 under the previous Act, were con- 
tinued in effect when the new Act, passed 
in 1965, was proclaimed in force January 
LS1966: 

The amendments, designed to bring 
certain provisions of these regulations into 
line with modern techniques, set out new 
requirements regarding such matters as: 
friction hoists, first aid, hoisting ropes, 
underground ventilation, safety cages and 
protective hats. 

It is now obligatory to have available 
at every mine a sufficient number of suit- 
able stretchers and blankets for the proper 
handling and moving of injured persons. 
All mines, mills and metallurgical works 
must be provided with such other first-aid 
supplies as are required by regulations 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Protective hats must be worn, not only 
in underground mines, but also in pits and 
quarries, and in any other work place 
designated by the Inspector of Mines. 

Safety cages meeting the prescribed 
standards must now be provided in all 


vertical shafts over 200 feet deep (pre- 
viously 400 feet). 

Before a hoisting rope is put into serv- 
ice, a copy of the report of the breaking 
test conducted by an approved rope-test- 
ing laboratory must be sent to the Inspec- 
tor of Mines. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The heavy duty repair trade was 
brought under the Saskatchewan Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
by a proclamation gazetted September 9. 

In regulations under the Act gazetted 
the same day (Sask. Reg. 229/66), the 
trade was defined as the repairing, improv- 
ing or maintaining of any heavy equip- 
ment powered with gas or diesel fuel. 
Before anyone may obtain a certificate of 
journeyman’s status in the heavy duty re- 
pair trade, he must have worked at least 
10,000 hours, including time credits for 
appropriate trade training. 


Gas Inspection and Licensing Act 


A new regulation under the Saskatche- 
wan Gas Inspection and Licensing Act 
adopted, as regulations under the Act, the 
1966 edition of the Canadian Standards 
Association’s Code for gas burning ap- 
pliances and equipment (B149-1966), re- 
placing the 1962 edition. The new regula- 
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tion, gazetted as Sask. Reg. 217/66, Sept- 
ember 2, went into force on September 1. 


Mines Regulation Act 


Safety regulations under the Saskatche- 
wan Mines Regulation Act, which were 
revised in 1953, have been replaced by 
new ones designed to bring requirements 
into line with modern mining practices. 

The new regulations (Sask. Reg. 133/66 
gazetted June 17) comprise 394 sections, 
with two appendices — one prescribing 
the form of the annual statistical return, 
and the other setting out a table of safety 
distances for the storage of explosives. 

Into these regulations have been in- 
corporated the rules applicable to metal 
mining, underground mining in the sedi- 
mentary basin, solution mining, strip coal 
mining, sodium sulphate mining, and pits 
and quarries for the recovery of stone, 
sand, gravel and clays. 

Provisions dealing with a single subject 
have been brought under a single heading. 
There are 26 divisions, which cover such 
subjects as rescue and first aid require- 
ments, medical examinations, records, re- 
turns and plans, general safety regulations, 
general regulations for the protection of 
workmen, handling water, ventilation, 
ladders and stairways, care and use of 
explosives and blasting agents, shaft sink- 
ing equipment and procedure, qualifica- 
tions of hoistmen, hoisting equipment, 
haulage, crushing plants, mills and metal- 
lurgical works, and strip mines. Special 
rules for solution mines are contained in 
a new section. 

A few of the provisions are the same 
aS in previous regulations, but many have 
been amended to make them conform to 
modern mining practices. Some have been 
added because of the new developments 
in Saskatchewan since the last regulations 
were issued; others were introduced be- 
cause of the 1966 amendments to the Act 
clarifying the terms “mine” and “mining.” 

Part III of the regulations, which deals 
with rescue and first-aid requirements, 
makes it mandatory to have a qualified 
first-aid attendant, as defined by the First- 
Aid requirements of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, available during all 
regular working hours. 

Rules regarding medical examinations 
for employees in occupations exposed to 
dust have been amended to improve en- 
forcement procedures. 

Part IX, which comprises 41 sections, 
sets out general safety rules applicable to 
all mines. Provisions respecting dressing 
rooms have been amended to make it 
compulsory to provide dressing rooms 
meeting prescribed standards in every 
operation where more than 10 men are 
normally employed. 
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The section dealing with warning sys- 
tems has been re-worded to permit the 
installation of warning systems other than 
the use of ethyl mercaptan, which is not 
effective in mines that do not use com- 
pressed air, or where the velocity of the 
ventilating air is low. It now states that 
every mine worked from shafts or adits 
producing over 100 tons of ore per day, 
and such other mines as may be des- 
ignated by the inspector, must be equipped 
with a warning system approved by the 
chief inspector. 

One of the general regulations for the 
protection of workmen provides that, 
when employees may be subjected to fly- 
ing or falling objects, or exposed to ab- 
normal noises, the manager or his repre- 
sentative must, where practicable, require 
them to wear approved protective clothing 
and equipment — safety hats, safety foot- 
wear, and protective eye and ear equip- 
ment. Another regulation provides for 
alternate methods of dust abatement in 
underground mines. 


Requirements respecting ventilation are 
more stringent than formerly. Ventilation 
in every mine must be such that the air in 
all workings in use or to be used by work- 
men must be free from dangerous quan- 
tities of noxious impurities, and must con- 
tain sufficient oxygen to obviate danger 
to the health of anyone employed in the 
mine. If such conditions cannot be ob- 
tained by natural ventilation, mechanical 
ventilation must be provided. Internal- 
combustion diesel engines may not be 
used underground unless proper mechan- 
ical ventilation is provided. In such cases, 
the volume of ventilating air must be so 
maintained that the concentrations of 
gases produced by the use of diesel engines 
underground do not exceed the prescribed 
limits. 

A new provision concerning ladders and 
stairways permits the installation of a 
second, independently powered escape 
conveyance to replace a ladder way in an 
untimbered shaft or winze. Such equip- 
ment must be fully operational before the 
shaft or winze exceeds a depth of 300 
feet. 

Part XIV, which deals with the care and 
use of explosives and blasting agents, 
comprises SO sections. The regulations 
now specify the precautions to be taken 
when explosives and blasting agents are 
being transported on vehicles on the sur- 
face of mining properties, and by trackless 
equipment underground. Other amend- 
ments concern the storage and use of fuel 
oil blasting agents. 

Rules respecting shaft-sinking equip- 
ment and procedure (Part XV) have been 
amended to take into account the changes 
in technique required in the sinking of 


circular, concrete-lined shafts in the sedi- 
mentary basin. 

Part XVII, which deals with hoisting 
equipment, comprises 66 sections, with a 
number of new provisions and amend- 
ments. One section permits the use of a 
second, independently powered shaft con- 
veyance to replace the ladderway in a 
shaft. Another section, concerning auto- 
matic hoisting equipment, stipulates that 
the hoisting of men and materials by 
automatic or semi-automatic control must 
be approved by the chief inspector. 


Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Special rules governing beauty culture 
and barbering trade schools contained in 
Schedule II of the regulations under the 
Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation 
Act have been revised. Among other 
changes, the new regulations (Sask. Reg. 
192/66 gazetted July 29) provide for a 
longer period of instruction, raise the 
qualifications of instructors, and set out 
new admission requirements for students. 

Every beauty culture and _ barbering 
trade school must follow the program of 
instruction authorized by the Department 
of Education. The program insists upon 
at least 1,400 hours of instruction, demon- 
stration and practice — 350 hours of in- 
struction in theory and demonstration by 
instructors, and 1,050 hours of practical 
work. All eligible students are required to 
write final examinations. 

Every instructor in a beauty culture or 
barbering school must hold a Grade XI 
certificate, be a graduate of a registered 
beauty culture or barbering school, and 
hold a journeyman’s certificate in the trade 
from the Province of Saskatchewan. As 
before, there must be one instructor for 
every 15 students enrolled in the school, 
and students must be at least 17 years of 
age and hold a Grade X or Vocational 
Grade 10 certificate. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Report 


Continued from page 718 


July 31, allows the Committee insufficient 
time to give adequate study to the reports 
provided for it, some of which cannot be 
made available until July, when final fig- 
ures for the fiscal year are known. 

The Committee wishes to express its 
appreciation to the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission and its officers, the 
Actuaries of the Department of Insurance 
and the officers of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the information and ex- 
planations they have provided. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Sgd.) Lloyd Francis, 
Chairman. 
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Manpower Division 


By the Manpower Division 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Decrease Reported in August Placements 
From Total in Same Month Last Year 


Canada Manpower Centres reported 
115,800 placements in August 1966, a de- 
crease of 4.7 per cent from August 1965. 
The decrease from last year reflected a 
_ reduced number of placements in agricul- 
ture and most of the larger industry 
groups. 

The regional and national placements, 
and the percentage changes from August 
_ 1965 were: 





Atlantic 6,600 —16.4 
Quebec 25,300 — 5.5 
Ontario 40,600 — 4.5 
Prairie 19,700 — 4.0 
Pacific 23,700 — 1.1 

CANADA 115,800* — 4.7 


Regular placements (those involving 
employment with an expected duration of 
_ over six days) amounted to 77,200, a de- 
crease of 6.8 per cent from the figure for 
August 1965. The ratio of such place- 
ments to total placements dropped from 
68.2 per cent in August 1965 to 66.7 per 
| cent this year. 

_ The cumulative total of all placements 
for the first eight months of 1966 was 
773,900, a decrease of 2.7 per cent from 
_ the corresponding period in 1965. 

_ The regional distribution of cumulative 
totals, and the percentage changes from 
_ 1965 were: 


August 1965. The increase in casual agri- 
cultural placements accounted for most of 
the rise in the Pacific region. 


August 1966 


The regional distribution of monthly 
and cumulative male placements, and the 
percentage changes from 1965 were: 


Jan.-Aug. 1966 














Atlantic 4,300 
Quebec 18,300 ~ 
Ontario 25,100 — 
Prairie 13,800 — 
Pacific 14,700 + 
CANADA 76,200 — 


Female placements totalled 39,600, a 
decrease of 7.6 per cent. The regional dis- 


August 1966 








Atlantic 2,300 
Quebec 7,000 
Ontario 15,600 
Prairie 5,800 
Pacific 9,000 
CANADA 39,600* 


Transfers-out—or placements involving 
more than one area—totalled 5,200, a de- 
crease of 1,500 from August 1965. The 
proportion of such placements to all place- 
ments dropped from 5.5 per cent in 1965 
to 4.5 per cent this year. The cumulative 
total of transfers-out, at 31,700, decreased 
by 2.8 per cent from the January-August 
1965 figure. 








—20.6 35500) ao kOe 
LS 130,400 —13.2 
5.0 171,400 — 5.4 
3.8 LO77 000% He 3.0 
ee) 81,400 +14.3 
a2 52633008 0 2337, 


tribution of monthly and cumulative fe- 
male placements, and the percentage 
changes from 1965 were: 


Jan.-Aug. 1966 





— 6.5 16,900), -— 4.7 
15.0 51600854 5-0 
ae eet 91,900> > = 1:4 
— 4.5 455100) 4-50.3 
LO 43,500 + 84 
Hake 247,000) yee. 


Employers notified the Canada Man- 
power Centres of 161,000 job vacancies 
in August 1966, a decrease of 1.6 per cent 
from August 1965. Vacancies for male 
workers, at 102,800, remained unchanged 
from last year, and female job vacancies, 
at 58,300, decreased by 4.3 per cent. 

The cumulative total of job vacancies 
for the January-August 1966 period, was 








Atlantic 52,300 =F tf) The regional distribution of transfers- 1,039,500, a decrease of 0.9 per cent from 
Quebec 181,900 s-11,9 out, together with the cumulative totals the corresponding period in 1965. 
Ontario 263,300 — 3.1 were: 
Prairie 151,500 + 2.2 
Pacific 124,900 +12.2 August 1966 Jan.-Aug. 1966 
CANADA 773,900 — 2.7 Atlantic 300 2,500 
Quebec 1,400 9,000 
Placements of male workers amounted meee a a 
to 76,200, a decrease of 3.2 per cent from Pacific 1.300 8 100 
*NoteE: Discrepancies in national and regional CANADA 5,200 SOO 


monthly and cumulative totals are due to rounding. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


August Claimants 9,000 Fewer 
Than Total in July 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit at the end of August numbered 
187,000, which was about 9,000 fewer 
than in July, but nearly 15,000 more than 
at the end of August 1965. Female claim- 
ants made up about 75 per cent of the 
decline during August, and this decrease 
in the number of female claimants oc- 
curred in every province except New- 
foundland, where there was a slight in- 
crease. 

Although there was, in general, a de- 
crease in the number of male claimants, 
there was an increase in four provinces, 
including British Columbia, in which 
there was an increase of 25 per cent. The 
increase in B.C. was partly the result of a 
series of strikes that caused the temporary 
layoff of workers in industries other than 
those directly affected. 

Male claimants accounted for about 70 
per cent of the increase compared with 
the year before—an increase that affected 
every province except Quebec, Manitoba 
and Alberta. The number of female claim- 
ants was higher than the year before in 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and the Prairie Provinces. 

A total of 83,600 initial and renewal 
claims were filed across Canada during 
August. This figure was below the July 
total of 87,100, but was almost the same 


as that of August 1965. More than 85 per 
cent of the claims came from persons who 
were separated from employment during 
the month. The rest were from persons 
whose benefit rights had been exhausted 
and who were seeking re-establishment of 
credits. 

The accompanying table presents the 
more important data concerning the 
operation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 113,800 in 
August, 144,200 in July and 130,200 in 
August 1965. 

Benefit payments totalled $11,800,000 
in August, $13,700,000 in July and 
$12,800,000 in August 1965. 

The average weekly payment was 
$23.60 in August, $23.68 in July and 
$23.39 in August 1965. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time in- 
evitably includes some whose claims are in 
process. “Claimants” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 


Summary Table 





Cumulative Data 











August July August 1966 
Activity 
January to 12 months 
1966 1966 1965 August ending August 
thousands thousands 

Insured population as at month-end... — 4,630 4,268 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 

TOtg] eee coe ee eee 84 87 84 984 F553 

nite: serene eee ee eee 63 59 59 750 1,170 

Rene Wall ee ereeteere crete ee er 21 28 25 235 383 
Claimants currently reporting to local 

OLICES Se eee eee eer eee 187 196 ie, 342* Sul 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 114 144 130 287* 239* 
Weeksicompensated.s... a eee 501 Sil 547 9,516 11,832 
Benefit paideee 5 Se eee ee $11,821 13,661 (2570) 2332987, 289,510 
Average weekly Demeiitisse.s ses. eee $ 23.60 23.68 23.39 24.59 24.47 





*Monthly average. 
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By Unemployment Insurance and Pensions Section? 
Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistic 


Revision of Monthly Insured 
Population Estimates 


Employers are required to keep 
records for persons covered by the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and once 
each year must renew contribution 
records for persons in their employ. 
At that time a ten per cent sample is 
selected from which estimates are pre- 
pared of the number and characteris- 
tics of insured persons. The count 
derived from the sample forms the 
annual benchmarks for deriving 
monthly estimates of the insured popu- 
lation between book-renewal dates. 


The practice involves projecting the 
employed segment of the insured popu- 
lation on the trend of monthly employ- 
ment indexes* and adding the number 
of month-end claimants7. 


Recently, the employment indexes 
have been revised from a 1949 to a 
1961 time base. In addition, the new 
indexes reflect the classification of 
employment in accordance with the 
1960 Standard Industrial Classification 
which replaced the 1948 Manual. Ac- 
cordingly, estimates of the insured 
population have been revised back to 
1961. Furthermore, a change in collec- 
tion procedure in 1964 necessitated a 
revision to the 1964 benchmark. 


Commencing in 1965, information 
is no longer available on the number 
and characteristics of new entrantst. 
Accordingly, the count of the insured 
population for 1965 and subsequent 
years is not exactly comparable with 
estimates for earlier years. 


The revised estimates appear in 
Table E-1, p. 769. 


*See Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
Catalogue No. 72-002. 


+See Statistical Report on the Operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS. 
Catalogue No. 73-001. 

tNew entrants are defined as persons 
entering insured employment during the 
book-renewal period, i.e. May and June. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2589 


The claimant filed an initial application 
for benefit on August 18, 1965. He had 
_ been employed by a car manufacturer at 

$2.70 an hour, or $108 a week. On July 
23, he was laid off because of a work 
_ shortage and had been unemployed since 
that date. 

Operations were shut down for annual 
vacations and model changeover from 
July 18 to August 14. The employees were 
paid holiday pay on July 9, and the claim- 
ant, who was entitled to 160 hours vaca- 
tion, received $432. 

The employer revealed that employees 
who were required to work during all or 
part of the shutdown could arrange to 
take all or part of their holidays, and all 
or part of their holiday pay, at another 
time of year. The claimant worked during 
the first week of the shutdown, but he 
neglected to make any arrangements to 
take holidays at another time. He was not 
_ recalled to work at the end of the shut- 

down, but was laid off, effective August 
| 16. 
| The insurance officer considered the 
claimant’s holiday pay to be earnings 
because the claimant’s separation took 
_ place during the period of a general con- 
tinuous holiday. He allocated the holiday 
_ pay to the four weeks commencing July 
25, August 1, 8 and 15, 1965. Hence, for 
the first week of the claimant’s benefit 
period, commencing August 15, the 
claimant’s earnings were determined to 
be $108. 
The claimant disputed the allocation 
_ and appealed to the board of referees. His 
notice of appeal read, in part: 
... Ina conversation with your office 

I was told I was disqualified for the 

reason that I worked one week during 

the . . . company vacation period. I 

submit that, as of August 16, I was laid 

off from work due to a reduction in 
manpower.... 

The board’s unanimous decision stated 
that the determination of earnings was 
made properly, and that the decision of 
the insurance officer would be upheld and 
the appeal disallowed. 

The claimant’s union appealed to the 
Umpire on November 3, stating simply 
that the claimant was being deprived of 
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the privilege of choosing his vacation 
period. 

The insurance officer filed his observa- 
tions on December 22. They read, in part: 

Information obtained from the em- 
ployer indicated that employees who 
were required to work during the plant 
holiday period were considered to be 
on vacation when their employment 
terminated. . . . On the basis of this 
information, the insurance officer con- 
cluded that the holiday pay paid to the 
claimant... was not paid at time of or 
after a separation from employment or 
prior thereto in contemplation of a 
separation . . . and was therefore earn- 
ings . . . to be allocated. . . . On this 
basis, he calculated the vacation pay 
received by the claimant as applicable 
to four consecutive weeks in an amount 
equal to the claimant’s usual normal 
weekly earnings of $108, commencing 
with week commencing 25 July, 1965, 
the first week of the claimant’s holiday 
period. As the claim was only effective 
from 15 August, 1965, the insurance 
officer’s determination was only appli- 
cable to that week, and the claimant 
was notified that his earnings were 
determined to be $108 for week com- 
mencing 15 August, 1965. 

The claimant appealed the allocation 
of earnings to week commencing 15 
August, 1965 on the ground that his 
holiday period had terminated, and he 
was laid off from work indefinitely as 
from 16 August, 1965... . The board 
of referees upheld the insurance offi- 
cer’s decision. 

Further evidence obtained from the 
employer confirmed the claimant’s 
statement that he was laid off on 16 
August, 1965 and that he was not con- 
sidered to be on holidays after the lat- 
ter date... . In addition, the fact that 
payments under . . . the [company’s] 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefit 
Plan... are not payable for any period 
during which an employee is placed on 
vacation by the employer further sup- 
ports the view that the claimant was on 
holidays prior to 16 August, 1965 be- 
cause he was not entitled to any such 
payments prior to 16 August, the date 
he separated from employment. . 


As the claimant’s separation from 
employment due to a layoff did not take 
effect until 16 August, 1965, it follows 
that the period he performed no work 
prior to the latter date was a period of 
holiday leave commencing with the 
week of 25 July, and the vacation pay- 
ment made to the claimant was proper- 
ly determined as earnings . . . and does 
not come under the exception in Regu- 
lation 172(2)(g), (CUB 2134). 

It is therefore submitted that the 
holiday pay payable and, in fact, re- 
ceived by the claimant on 9 July, 1965 
in the amount of $432 must be allo- 
cated to consecutive weeks, . . . com- 
mencing with the first week of the 
claimant’s holiday period which is week 
commencing 25 July, 1965 (CUBs 
1930, 1931). As an alternative, if the 
claimant’s holiday period is considered 
to have commenced on 18 July, 1965, 
which is the commencement date of 
the plant holiday, the allocation of the 
vacation pay would still be properly 
allocated . . . because the earnings re- 
ceived by the claimant from his em- 
ployer while working from 18 July to 
23 July must be taken into consideration 
for the allocation of the vacation pay 
(CUB 2390) ai <.5 


Considerations and Conclusions 


In decision CUB 2390, the Umpire 
said: I think that, by using the general 
term “earnings,” the provisions . . 
make it sufficiently clear that it is the 
whole of a claimant’s earnings, and not 
exclusively his “holiday pay,” that shall 
be taken into account in determining 
the earnings to be allocated to the week 
or weeks contained wholly or partly in 
his holiday period. Thus, for a claim- 
ant who would work on the first two 
days of a one-week paid holiday, two 
days of his holiday pay would be allo- 
cated to the week following his holiday 
period. 

As the allocation of the claimant’s holi- 
day pay was made in accordance with the 
jurisprudence established by the Umpire 
in the above-cited decision, I see no valid 
reason to interfere with the unanimous 
decision of the board of referees. 

I consequently decide to disallow the 
union’s appeal. 
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CUB 2601 


The claimant made an initial application 
for benefit on April 30, 1965. He had been 
a longshoreman for various employers, at 
$2.53 an hour, from 1945 to April 29, 
1965, and was working less than full time. 
Throughout the period claimed, he had 
continued to work part time at his usual 
employment. 

The claim was allowed, and the claim- 
ant was paid benefit until October 9, 1965, 
when he reported that he was ill. His phy- 
sician advised him not to return to work 
until November 8. 


The insurance officer commented that 
Monday, October 11 was the claimant’s 
next regular working day, but that be- 
cause work was available which he could 
not accept due to illness, he was not en- 
titled to benefit. 

The claimant was disqualified, and 
benefit was suspended for the period of his 
illness, October 10 to November 7. On 
November 23 the claimant appealed this 
disqualification: 

... 1 finished my shift on 9 Oct. 1965, 

and took sick at home between 8 p.m. 

and 9 p.m. There was no work avail- 

able for me the following day, Sunday 

10 Oct. 1965, which is a regular work- 

ing day in my job. I belong to the 

Longshoremen Union, and it is consid- 

ered that every day of the week is a 

working day. 

In a note written on the claimant’s no- 
tice of appeal, the local office stated that 
Sunday, October 10 was the claimant’s 
next regular working day because, for 
stevedores, Sunday is a normal working 
day all year. 

The insurance officer commented that 
Sunday is not a normal or regular work- 
ing day, because a stevedore receives over- 
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times as high as the one we now enjoy.” 

The rate of increase in national produc- 
tivity or output per man really sets the 
limit on the increase in wages, profit and 
government spending, he said, and the 
attempt to move faster simply by increas- 
ing money incomes rather than by in- 
creasing productivity can only beget in- 
flation which will in turn reduce the com- 
petitive position of Canada’s products and 
industries. 

In the hundred years since Confedera- 
tion, Canada has chalked up a very im- 
pressive economic record. “We have be- 
come a highly industrialized nation with 
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time rates to compensate him for work- 
ing on Sunday. 

The board of referees heard the appeal, 
and its decision was unanimous as follows: 

. .. Although the insurance officer 
Sessa states that Sunday is not a normal 
working day, the board had the oppor- 
tunity to check the union agreement 
made with the local steamship com- 
panies, and we interpret this agreement 
as binding on the longshoremen’s union 
to provide gangs for working shifts if, 
as and when required, from the first 
day of each year to the last day, 
inclusive. Therefore, after serious con- 
sideration, it is our opinion that in 
accordance with [the] agreement, every 
day of the year is a normal working 

day in this industry. The claimant did 

not cease to work due to illness, because 

there was no work available on 10 Oct. 

1965. The appeal is allowed. 

At this point, the insurance officer filed 
an appeal to the Umpire. He declared that, 
because the union undertakes to have 
workers available 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year, the board concluded that 
every day is a normal working day in the 
industry. This is not the case, he said. 

Article 9 of the Working Agreement 
provides that work performed on Sunday 

shall be paid at double prevailing 
rates ... These are also provided for work 
during any period which is normally a 
period of rest, such as work during the 
established meal hours, or on Saturday 
afternoon, or on Sunday... In CUB 1790 
it was held that the fact that premium pay 
was given for overtime was an indication 
that overtime is not normal working time, 
even if it is the custom or rule that the 
workers in a grade or class must work 
overtime every week. 

Stevedoring is conducted in a similar 
fashion in every large port, and the load- 


ing and unloading work is generally car- 
ried out with as little delay as possible, so 
that stevedores are often called up to work 
on Sundays. This is true [of] the port 

. involved in CUB 1240... The cir- 
cumstances in CUB 1240 were practically 
identical in all material respects to the 
present one, and the claimant was held to 
have ceased to work by reason of illness 
and, therefore, subject to disqualification 
under the last part of section 66 of the 


Considerations and Conclusions 


We are here dealing with a particular 
case, and the question to be decided is 
“Was Sunday a normal or regular working 
day for the claimant — that is to say, was 
he as likely to be called out to work on 
Sunday as on any other day of the week?” 
The answer, according to the evidence, is 
clearly “yes.” The contract of service 
plainly renders the claimant as liable to 
work on a Sunday as on any other day, 
and what the claimant was paid for Sun- 
day work is of no more relevance to this 
question than what he was paid for night 
shift or Saturday work. 

Although the case dealt with in the Um- 
pire’s decision CUB 1240 arose under 
nearly identical circumstances, it arose in 
1955 on the West Coast, and the question 
of Sunday work was not discussed at all. 
It must be assumed, therefore, that Sun- 
day was not a normal working day for 
longshoremen on the West Coast in 1955. 
The present case must be decided on the 
terms of the contract as it stood on the 
East Coast in 1965. 

As to decision CUB 1790, it is irrele- 
vant in that the question at issue in the 
instant case is not, as in that decision, 
whether the claimant worked a full work- 
ing week. As a consequence, I decide to 
disallow the insurance officer’s appeal. 





a very large foreign trade and a standard 
of living second only to the United States. 
And while the gap between U.S. and 
Canadian average incomes is still large, 
there is evidence that it has narrowed 
somewhat. Thus the per capital Gross 
National Product in the United States was 
53 per cent higher than in Canada in 
1926 and 43 per cent higher in 1964.” 

Mr. Drury stated that the sudden in- 
troduction of Canada-U.S. wage parity in 
a key industry in Canada —if it was 
unmatched by comparable productivity 
growth for the economy as a whole — 
would tend to spread to other industries 
and to result in inflationary pressures, 
deterioration in the external trade balance, 
unemployment, and possibly devaluation. 


He added that the appropriate guide for 
adjusting wage rates in a particular indus- 
try is not the level of wages in another 
country, but the level of productivity ad- 
vance in one’s own country; and that the 
road to wage parity is through increases 
in the Canadian national productivity rela- 
tive to national productivity in the United 
States. 


“It would indeed be ironic if in an age > 
when the solid realities of material and 


social progress are everywhere about us, 
we should become increasingly dissatisfied 


with the pace of our advance,” he said in > 


conclusion. “As we have seen, the pace of 
this advance is governed by the rise in pro- 
ductivity. If we want bigger slices, we shall 
have to bake a bigger pie.” 
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Cases Nos. 45 to 47 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Three Disputes 


Three separate disputes involving re- 
striction on assignments acceptable by 
_ yard foremen, disciplinary action against 
a conductor and trainman, and a crew’s 
bid for higher payment were dealt with by 
the Canadian Railway Office of Arbitra- 
tion at hearings in Montreal on September 
D1 966, 

The arbitrator disallowed the em- 
ployees’ claims in two cases and allowed 
_ them in the third, ordering payment for 
the time held out of service. Summaries 
of the three cases, Nos. 45, 46 and 47, 
follow. 


CASE No. 45 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Mountain 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over claims sub- 
mitted by yard foremen who were not 
permitted to work as yard helpers. 


Two newly-appointed yard foremen ap- 
plied on nine occasions to vacate their 
positions and work temporary assignments 
as yard helpers, but were refused on the 
basis of a clause of an article of the collec- 
tive agreement stating: “An employee 
hired as yard helper subsequent to Feb- 
ruary 16, 1959, and promoted to yard 
foreman, will not be permitted to hold an 
assignment as yard helper . . . while a 
junior man is employed as yard foreman. 
...” Both men submitted loss-of-earnings 
claims for eight hours pay at yard helper’s 
rate in addition to the pay they received 
for their regular assignments. The com- 
pany rejected the claims. 

The arbitrator pointed out that the 
claimants’ seniority dated from February 
6, 1960 and June 19, 1961, and thus both 
were hired subsequent to the date men- 
tioned in the article cited and were 
covered by it. 

The brotherhood quoted several para- 
graphs of the same article to support a 
contention that a yardman holding a tem- 
porary position was not assigned to it, and 
therefore the foremen were not prohibited 
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by the rule referred to by the company 
from accepting appointment to a tem- 
porary yard helper’s position. 

The arbitrator was of the opinion that, 
although the word “assignment” as used 
in the cited paragraph lacked a specific 
definition in the agreement itself, if one 
considers the ordinary dictionary mean- 
ing of the word, the men are not permitted 
to be “allotted or appointed” as yard 
helpers while a junior man is employed as 
yard foreman. The claims, therefore, were 
disallowed. 


CASE No. 46 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over disciplinary action 
against a conductor and two trainmen 
for claiming payment for time not 
worked. 


A conductor and two trainmen booked 
a six-hour rest period en route after the 
train pulled into a siding. They were ex- 
pected to report back to work at 1:30 
a.m., but did not report back until one 
hour and 17 minutes after the expiration 
of the time limit. On their pay claim, they 
stated that they were on duty 21 hours less 
the six hours of rest, making a total claim 
of 15 hours. When their next tour of duty 
was completed, they were suspended for 
investigation and, subsequently, 25 de- 
merit marks were imposed on the conduc- 
tor and 15 on the trainmen. 

The spokesman for the brotherhood 
argued that the reason the men had failed 
to return to duty on time was because the 
operator did not call them and they over- 
slept. 

The company spokesman quoted a 
clause of the Rest Rule: “Trainmen who 
have been on duty 12 hours or more will 
have the right to book rest at any point. 
The men to be judges of their own condi- 
tion. When rest is booked en route, eight 
hours will be considered sufficient, except 
in extreme cases.” The amount of rest 


booked includes the amount of time 
needed to prepare themselves for duty. 
Under this rule, the operator was not 
obligated to call the crew, he said. He 
urged that the disciplinary action was 
justified because the men were seeking 
payment for work that they had not per- 
formed. 

During the investigation, the conductor 
had said that “Nobody woke us up, and 
it is my understanding that I was auto- 
matically on duty after my rest was 
ended.” The arbitrator believed that the 
conductor’s statement was a clear misin- 
terpretation of another article of the agree- 
ment concerning the calling of crews, and 
that it should have been dealt with on that 
basis. Instead it was turned into an official 
investigation seeking to establish a deliber- 
ate attempt to defraud the company. 

The arbitrator said that, in view of the 
explanation offered, there seemed to be no 
justification for the disciplinary action. He 
requested that the demerit marks be ex- 
punged from the records, and that the 
employees be paid for the time lost from 
their duties during the investigation. 


CASE No. 47 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over claims submitted by 
a conductor and crew for payment of 
two hours held over while handling 
an auxiliary train. 


A conductor and crew in unassigned 
pool freight service were ordered to take 
an auxiliary train to assist in re-railing 
equipment. At a point short of the scene 
of the derailment, the train was stopped 
because a second crew that had been 
ordered to the derailment from the oppo- 
site direction had arrived and was already 
at work. The auxiliary was then ordered 
to return to its starting point. 

The crew was paid on the basis that the 
entire trip was in work train service. They 
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Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONO- 
MICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada, 1964. Prepared . . . on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1966. Pp. 51. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONO- 
MICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage Rates, Salaries 
and Hours of Labour; Annual Report. No. 47. October 1964. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965 [i.e. 1966] Pp. 400. 


3. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Twentieh Annual 
Report for the Year ending December 31st, 1965. Toronto, 
1966. Pp. 40. 


4. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIA- 
TION, QUEBEC. Thirty-fourth Annual Report, 1965. Mont- 
real, 1966. Pp. 20. 


5. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Report for 1965. Winnipeg, 1966. Pp. 32. 


6. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. Ontario Industrial Review, 1965. Toronto, 
1966. Pp. 96. 


7. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Thirty-sixth Annual Report for the Calendar Year, 
1965. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 28. 

8. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Federal Work- 
force Outlook, Fiscal Years, 1966-1969. Washington, 1965. 
Ppl 2. 

9. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 1966 Report of the 
Secretary of Labor on Manpower Research and Training under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 216. 

10. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT AND 
WELFARE-PENSION REPORTS. Summary of Operations, 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, 1965. 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Labor Management Services 
Administration, 1966. Pp. 67. 


Automation 
11. DIEBOLD, JOHN. Focus on Automation; Management 
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Information Systems—the Next Vital Step. Report of a Con- 
ference held in London January 1965. London, British Insti- 
tute of Management, 1965. Pp. 25. 

Considers current developments in electronic data process- 
ing in supplying information to management. 

12. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. A Tabulation 
of Case Studies on Technological Change; Economic and 
Social Problems reviewed in 160 Case Studies. Geneva, 1965. 
Pp.o7. 

A review of 160 case studies carried out in 14 countries 
covering research on the impact of automation and other forms 
of technological change on work and workers. 


Collective Bargaining 


13. HEALY, JAMES JOHN, Ed. Creative Collective Bar- 
gaining; Meeting Today’s Challenges to Labor-Management 
Relations [by] James A. Henderson [and others] Edited by 
James J. Healy. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall, 1965. 
Pp. 294. 

After an examination of the collective bargaining process, 
this book presents detailed studies of several labour-manage- 
ment relationships that appear to be successful. These include 
the Armour Automation Committee, the Pacific Coast agree- 
ment on mechanization and modernization between the Pacific 
Maritime Association and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, the Human Relations Committee 
in the steel industry, the National Glass Container Labor- 
Management Committee, and the Long Range Committee of 
the United Steelworkers of America and the Kaiser Steel 
Corporation. 


14. ROSS, PHILIP. The Government as a Source of Union 
Power; the Role of Public Policy in Collective Bargaining. 
Providence, Brown University Press, 1965. Pp. 320. 

An analysis of the nature of government activity in the field 
of labour-management relations. 


15. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR. GENERAL SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR. Multi-employer Association Bargaining. 
Hearings, Eighty-eighth Congress, Second Session, on Inquiry 
into Multi-employer Association Bargaining and its Impact on 
the Collective-Bargaining Process. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Pp. 343. 

Hearings held July 28-Nov. 13, 1964 in various cities. 

The Subcommittee looked into multi-employer association 
bargaining to determine whether legislation was required to 
regulate it. 

16. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR. GENERAL SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR. Multi-employer Association Bargaining 
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and its Impact on the Collective Bargaining Process; Report. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 154. 
At head of title: 88th Cong., 2d sess. Committee print. 


Economic Policy 


17. MADDISON, ANGUS. Foreign Skills and Technical 
Assistance in Economic Development. Paris, Development 
Centre of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, 1965. Pp. 104. 


18. PEACOCK, ALAN TURNER, Ed. Public Finance as 
an instrument for Economic Development; Papers prepared 
for a Study Course held under the Auspices of the Technical 
_ Co-operation Programme of the O.E.C.D., University of York, 
_ Ist-23rd July 1964. Paris, OECD, 1965. Pp. 112. 


- Economics 


19. LEONTIEF, WASSILY. Input-output Economics. New 
_ York, Oxford University Press, 1966. Pp. 257. 

Contains 11 essays. Proposals for better economic forecast- 
ing. Input-output economics. Wages, profits, prices, and taxes. 
The structure of development. Domestic production and for- 
eign trade: the American capital position re-examined. Factor 
proportions and the structure of American trade: further 
_ theoretical and empirical analysis. Input-output analysis. The 
structure of the U.S. economy. The economic effects of dis- 
armament. The economic impact—industrial and regional— 
of an arms cut. Multi-regional input-output analysis. 


20. MOWBRAY, KERMIT LEO. An Examination of the 
_ Employment and Income Multipliers. Ann Arbor, University 
Microfilms, 1964 [i.e. 1965] Pp. 101. 
“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition...” 


_ Employment Management 


| 21. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
| Making the Most of Training Opportunities. New York, c1965. 
| Pp. 46. 
Contents: The total approach to training and education for 
business. Audiovisual materials in training: functional con- 
_ siderations. The role of educational TV in training city em- 
ployees. Participative managerial learning. Education under 
_ the co-operative plan. The company-owned co-operative col- 
lege: General Motors Institute. Solving training problems 
through correspondence study. Accredited correspondence 
_ education for business training. 


22. DRUCKER, PETER FERDINAND. The Effective 
Business; the Effective Executive. Edited by E. F. L. Brech 
and Andrew Robertson. London, British Institute of Manage- 
ment, 1964. Pp. 27. 

“Originally delivered as two talks . . . to a conference of the 
British Institute of Management, London, 2 April 1964, fol- 
lowed by two discussion sessions.” 


| 23. GOODE, CECIL E. Personnel Research Frontiers; a 
| Review of Personnel Research Activities and Facilities, with 
_ Special Reference to their Implication for Government. Chi- 
cago, Public Personnel Association, 1958. Pp. 176. 


24. NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED. A study 
_ of Profit Sharing Plans in Canada. (1st ed. Toronto] c1965 
Pp. 103. 

Analyzes the provisions of profit sharing plans in 38 com- 
panies. The main features of each plan are summarized under 
nine basic headings: (1) nature of business (2) type of plan 
(3) administration (4) employee eligibility 5) contributions 
(6) method of allocation (7) vesting (8) investment frame- 
work and (9) other provisions. 
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25. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE. Manpower Management in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Manpower of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, Eighty-ninth Congress, 
First session. June 23, 1965. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 64. 

The Subcommittee wished to find out whether the Office of 
Economic Opportunity was using private firm contractors and 
per diem consultants to develop policies and operating pro- 
cedures, work which by law should be done by civil service 
employees of the Federal Government. 


Industrial Relations 


26. McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTRE. Domination or Independence? The 
Problem of Canadian Autonomy in Labour-Management Re- 
lations. [Proceedings of Sixteenth Annual Conference, Sep- 
tember 9 and 10, 1965] Shirley B. Goldenberg, editor; Frances 
Bairstow, supervising editor. [Montreal, 1966] Pp. 162. 

Contents: The concept of economic sovereignty in relation 
to business [by] Neil Chamberlain. The locus of decision- 
making in displacement problems [by] Anthony Balloch. Is 
Canadian sovereignty possible? [By] Michael Barkway. Rela- 
tionships of the central labour federations [by] John H. G. 
Crispo. International union influence on collective bargaining 
in Canada [by] Bryan Downie. A new era in labour relations? 
A symposium. 


International Labour Organization 


27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 49th, 
GENEVA, 1965. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1965. Pp. 767. 

28. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE ON 


EDUCATION AND LABOR. International Labor Organiza- 
tion, 1964. Hearings before the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the 
International Labour Organization of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, House of Representatives, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, Second Session on United States Participation in 
the International Labor Organization. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 66. 
Hearings held August 19 and 21, 1964. 


Labouring Classes 


29. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS BRANCH. LABOUR-MANAGE- 
MENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE. Today’s Need for Joint 
Consultation. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 25. 


30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Safety and 
Health in Agricultural Work. Geneva, 1965. Pp. 132. 
At head of title: I.L.O. Codes of practice. 


31. MURRELL, K. F. Hywel. Ergonomics; Man in his 
Working Environment. London, Chapman and Hall, 1965. Pp. 
XViii, 496. 

A textbook on human engineering. Explains about the design 
of work equipment so that the worker can do his work most 
efficiently. Covers such matters as the design of equipment, 
physical environment, measurement of work, rest periods, 
fatigue, shiftwork, aging, etc. 

32. NATIONAL POLICY CONFERENCE. UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. WINNIPEG, 1966. [Re- 
port. Toronto, 1966] 1 volume (various pagings). 


Management 


33. BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Group 
Relations Training; Proceedings of a Conference held at... 
London... 14 July, 1960. London, 1960. Pp. 52. 
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Contains two talks on group relations training in the U.S. 
and in Great Britain, and a panel discussion on this topic. 
Group relations training in management development involves 
a group of people who meet for a set period of time, without 
any fixed agenda, and without any pre-determined chairman or 
leader, to discuss various matters. 


34. BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Man- 
agement of Research and Development; a Symposium by 
Edward Brech, Clive de Paula and Norman White. Foreword 
by Sir Alan Wilson, Chairman of Glaxo Group Ltd. London, 
1964. Pp. 66. 

Contents: Organization for effective research and develop- 
ment. The control and finance of research and development 
projects. The human aspects of industrial research and devel- 
opment work. 


35. BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Man- 
agement Training Techniques; Proceedings of a Conference 
held at... London... 8 June 1961 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. C. G. Simpson, Director-General of Staff, National Coal 
Board. London, 1962. Pp. 68. 

Partial Contents: Case studies and projects. Business games. 
Role-playing. Group dynamics. Brains trust (i.e. panel dis- 
cussion). 


Manufactures 


36. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Balance Sheet on Acquisitions and Disposals, by Betty Bock 
and Jack Farkas. New York, 1966. Pp. 30. 

A study of the U.S. Bureau of the Census publication Annual 
Survey of Manufactures; Acquisitions and Disposals of Manu- 
facturing Facilities. 

37. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Concentration in Manufacturing; Industry Summaries, by 
Betty Bock and Jack Farkas. New York, 1966. Pp. 81. 

“The term ‘concentration’ refers to the share of an economic 
activity accounted for by a small number of the companies 
performing the major share of the activity.” This report exam- 
ines data in two reports on concentration in manufacturing 
published by the Subcommittee on Anti-trust and Monopoly 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate. 


Redundancy 


38. CRYSDALE, ROBERT CECIL STEWART. Social 
Effects of a Factory Relocation; a Case Study of Social and 
Political Consequences of Job Displacement. Toronto, Pub- 
lished by the Religion-Labour Council of Canada and the 
United Steelworkers of America, 1965. Pp. 25. 

Recounts the experiences of employees of an electrical 
equipment factory that moved from St. Catharines, Ontario, 
to Toronto. 


39. WEDDERBURN, DOROTHY. Redundancy and the 
Railwaymen. Cambridge [Eng.] University Press, 1965. Pp. 
239. 

A study of what happened to some railway workshop em- 
ployees laid off when their workshops were closed. The inquiry 
sought to discover how quickly the men found jobs, what kind 
of jobs they were, whether the men had to move from the 
district to find work, and what happened to workers over sixty 
and those with physical disabilities. 


Taxation 


40. ALLAN, JOHN RICHARD. The Income Tax Burden 
on Canadian Stockholders. Toronto, Canadian Tax Founda- 
tion, 1965, c1966. Pp. xii, 173. 
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This study attempts “to determine the magnitude, and 
examine some of the implications, of the differential tax bur- 
dens encountered under the present tax structure by corporate 
earnings and stockholders.” 


41. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Occupancy of Tax 
Fields in Canada, by Marion H. Bryden. Toronto, 1965. Pp. 
66, 70. 

“This study was prepared for the Tax Structure Committee 
of the federal and provincial Governments of Canada.” This 
report examines federal, provincial and municipal tax fields 
to consider which ones should be occupied by a single authority 
and which should be shared, and arrangements to be made in 
jointly occupied tax fields. 


42. GOFFMAN, IRVING JAY. Some Fiscal Aspects of 
Public Welfare in Canada. Toronto, Canadian Tax Founda- 
tion, c1965. Pp. xiv, 106. 

Contents: The theoretical justification of public welfare pro- 
grams. The development of public welfare programs in Can- 
ada, 1867-1964. The cost of public welfare programs. The 
public financing of health care programs. The financing of 
income security programs. 


Wages and Hours 


43. KEYSERLING, LEON HIRSCH. The Role of Wages 
in a Great Society; Stressing Minimum-Wage Gains to Help 
the Working Poor. Washington, Conference on Economic 
Progress, 1966. Pp. 114. 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Employ- 
ment and Earnings Statistics for the United States, 1909-65. 
Based on the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification, as 
amended by the 1963 Supplement. Washington, GPO, 1966. 
Ppa7o2 


45. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE AND 
HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISION. Retail 
Trade; and Interim Study of the Effects of the 1961 Amend- 
ments; a Study to Measure the Effects of the Minimum Wage 
and Maximum Hours Standards of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Submitted to the Congress January 1966. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp. 358. 


46. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Analysis of Coverage and 
Wage Rates of State Minimum Wage Laws and Orders. August 
1, 1965. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 130. 


Miscellaneous 


47. CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. Papers presented 
at the Annual Meeting, 1965, Toronto, Ontario. Don Mills, 
Ont., CCH Canadian Limited, 1966. Pp. 199. 

“Consolidated index to papers presented at annual meetings 
of the Canadian Bar Association, 1954-1965”: p. 191-199. 

Partial Contents: Required for Canada: 1. An Administra- 
tive Procedure Act; 2. A Council on Tribunals. Invasions of 
the rights of privacy by technological or electronic devices. 
Does law protect union member unjustly dealt with by union 
executive? A survey of library resources supporting legal edu- 
cation and research in Canada. Survey of continuing legal 
education. 


48. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. Labour Costs in 
Canada; an Examination of Wages, Prices, Profits and Prod- 
uctivity. Ottawa, 1966. Pp. 40. 

“First in a series of studies on current economic problems 
published by the Canadian Labour Congress.” 

This study is intended “. . . to provide workers with an 
understanding of the relationships between wages, produc- 
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tivity, profits and prices in language which, as far as possible, 
will be free from formal economics terminology . . . The 
second purpose is to communicate to the public organized 
labour’s point of view on some controversial questions such 
as incomes policy, inflation, and administered pricing.” 

49. COPP, JAMES HARRIS, Ed. Our Changing Rural 
Society: Perspectives and Trends. Ames, Iowa State University 
Press, 1964. Pp. 354. 

“Published under the auspices of the Rural Sociological 
Society with the co-operation of the Center for Agricultural 
and Economic Development at Iowa State University.” 

“The chapters . . . were originally presented as invited papers 
at the 1961 annual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
at Iowa State University, Ames.” 

Deals with populations, power, community and _ social 
change in American rural society. 


50. JOINT WORKING PARTY ON THE ECONOMY OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND). Report. London, HMSO, 1962. 
Pp. 89. 


51. MENZIES, (SIR) ROBERT GORDON. The Inter- 
dependence of Political and Industrial Leadership in the Mod- 
ern State. London, British Institute of Management, 1964. 
Pp. 14. 

“First Baillieu lecture.” The speaker is the former Prime 

Minister of Australia. 
52. OPITZ, H. International Co-operation in Production 
Engineering Research; a Prerequisite for Modern Industrial 
Production. Paper presented at the Symposium on Science 
Policy held in Madrid on 26th and 27th November 1964. 
Paris, OHCD, 1965. Pp. 36. 


53. RAGAN, ROBERT C. Financial Recordkeeping for 
Small Stores. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 131. 


54. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR. Anti-poverty Program in New 
York City and Los Angeles. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on the War on Poverty Program of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representatives, Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, First Session, on Investigation of Conditions under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 209. 

Hearings held July 24-Aug. 7, 1965. These hearings gave 
members of the public and other interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to comment on and make suggestions for the War on 
Poverty program. 


55. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. New Approaches to Coun- 
seling Girls in the 1960's; a Report of the Midwest Regional 
Pilot Conference cosponsored by: Women’s Bureau, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, held at University of Chicago, 
Center for Continuing Education, February 26-27, 1965. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 88. 


56. The University and the Modern State; Papers delivered 
at a Symposium on February Ist, 1964 in Honour of the In- 
auguration of Henry Davies Hicks . . . as the President and 
Vice-Chancellor of Dalhousie University. Together with the 
Address of Dr. Hicks to Convocation. Toronto, Copp Clark 
Pub. Co., 1964. Pp. 46. 

Contains addresses by Dr. Hicks, Mr. J. P. V. D. Balsdon, 
Senior Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford University, Dr. Erwin 
N. Griswold, Dean of Harvard Law School, and Dr. J. A. 
Corry, Principal of Queen’s University. 





Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Continued from page 751 





then submitted claim for payment at 
through freight rates for the two hours 
held at the intermediate point. The com- 
pany declined this claim. 

The gist of the brotherhood’s argument 
' was that, because the crew had not en- 
gaged in wrecking train service at the 
scene of the derailment, they should have 
been paid at through freight rates. The 
brotherhood cited an article of the agree- 
ment that reads: “Work service under the 
_meaning of this Article is service per- 
formed in connection with . . . wrecking 
train service...” 

To support the contention that it is 
wrecking train service that comes within 
the scope of work train service, and not 
the mere handling of an auxiliary from 
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one point to another when no wrecking 
train service is performed, the brother- 
hood cited another paragraph of the same 
article reading: “Such working points are 
the respective locations where mainten- 
ance or betterment work, wrecking train 
... iS to be performed on the company’s 
facilities or right of way.” 


The company contended that un- 
assigned crews ordered for and used ex- 
clusively in work train service are in work 
train service from the time ordered until 
the time laid up. In support of this con- 
tention, the company representative then 
cited a further clause of the same article 
reading: “When an unassigned crew is 
used in work train service, the crew will 


be paid work train rates and under work 
train conditions.” 

In his award, the arbitrator expressed 
his belief that this particular crew was 
used in work train service on the occasion 
in question. Something additional to the 
articles cited was necessary, he said, to 
support the brotherhood’s claim that the 
handling of the auxiliary equipment auto- 
matically turns into through freight serv- 
ice when a crew is not used at the scene 
of a derailment, although ordered out for 
that purpose. The existing provisions in 
the agreement did not indicate any meet- 
ing of the parties’ minds on procedure in 
such a situation. 

For these reasons, the arbitrator dis- 
allowed the employees’ claim. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended September 17, 1966 


a — SSS 








British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(estimates in thousands) 

THE ABOU RGEPOR CEH ta ee 7,516 642 Dil Sy 2,733 1,278 726 
IY Loe ical rk RR et lan 5,204 460 1,491 1,860 892 501 
IW OME Trees cc tece oe ceca ere aakae nae ate Mae attest ees 2,312. 182 646 873 386 225 
14= LOL VeATS eAovic hh tee es 761 79 223 242 142 WS 
DV aDA SCOTS eee he ee eee un iene eee 1,029 105 344 329 161 90 
DDE AAR CATS teen iad ee eee ee ene Boe 241 931 1,226 525 309 
ASZ64 Cans Marcie rrstet tae ee 2,264 197 582 846 406 233 
GORY CALSIAN COVED: eererees ee eee nee ee 230 20 Sy 90 44 19 

{ EANy W24 BEC© SD Jeeta Ne a a An Sa esol 615 2,062 2,675 1262 697 
IV GTi peetee eee a 2 ec nen eae On mar RI 5,061 438 1,438 1,821 883 481 
WOMEN acte iach sstrasstn sence dene oi nets a 2,250 177 624 854 379 216 
PROTICUI{U TC ae anaes ee eee cet ome Ate 603 34 111 145 289 24 
INOnsaonict tunes seca eee oe eases ce ees ee 6,708 581 1,951 Da50 973 673 
PardiworkersMcc see ee Ses. 6,228 531 1,793 2375 914 615 
IY, Ker baat See ie = ir to OR 4,193 370 27 1,582 594 420 
WOMCN ee Netcast ertscai recite eens 2,035 161 566 793 320 195 

OINTEIVERTEO AED) eter eaten ttre eee cence ee eee 205 p24 Ip 58 16 29 
IVI GING ete ce i eee hese ee RN eaen aie 143 22 53 39 * 20 
NU feiets oho, eee ee a eee eee” Oe Te Ome 62 * 2D 19 * bd 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE................ 6,039 649 1,783 2,058 966 583 
IMECT ies sae, ehrat rte. Se eee, SS, Mew, sepa cs oe: 515 181 441 502 242 149 
WV OIE Tiere ees ten, Reese Nips A | 4,524 468 1,342 1,556 724 434 
*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended September 17, 1966 
eee ee ee ee Le a eee. St ee Se eS DO. 


20-64 years 
14-19 85 Sears 
Years Men Women and Over 
All SS eee all 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 





(estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 


OVER sarees PGs Sn 1855 D239 3,854 1,047 3,961 1,004 1,450 
LABOUR FORCE......... 5 A ede). dee in SER ae 7,516 761 Zh peal 885 1,189 724 230 
1 Bywayoy OR KeLC Lake oe a 7,311 700 3,670 840 iL al7Al 706 224 
Winemployedtamee se ee ee 205 61 BY) 45 18 18 TT 
INOIMINTEABOUR FORCE. ..oo...c.5.cececcescssse es 6,039 1,478 eH 162 Die 280 1,220 


PARTICIPATION RATE 
BOs CD ESUNOGD UT os crouse ce cosesesilessssnsoveans 55.4 34.0 96.7 84.5 30.0 12a [39 
ESL) Oh Ate a A ee Ee! 48.6 96.7 90.2 28.4 70.9 15.6 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE{ 
BIGAS GEDISMOEL 17 £2.25. cascvge asks sates hicteeakos 2 8.0 Er Sal BS 23 +f 
DUCT ASL 2 1 re cee eee 29 6.5 1.8 4.9 t7 Z3 TT 





*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

tftLess than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 





TABLE A-3— Unemployed, Week Ended September 17, 1966 


September August September 
1966 1966 1965 





(estimates in thousands) 


TROYIE-ANE, UIST EI 0 CLO a ey DS eo eee ee) See eh. BU See | ete es Fe 205 228 176 
(Qynacvaahovoreanay JER Woy sen bh oly Ko MELO NCG Eek fe eos ene tes nn ee ny cece en ony pes eee 9 18 9 
WATE OU Lavy OL Kean GISCEK IMO AWOL Kectuac cer tesse dee tecerss cco cee tect eens eee oe eae Oyo 196 210 167 
Seeking: 

ATM ti text Kem rice oc, oe ses ecsdas ave snacks cea teansd atari tacteesd sgt ect ee cas east eae a oo 182 195 156 
PATE TIOAW OT Koreans erate Uh ah eee, Sa ce | ee Soy ie ne 14 15 11 
Winderelementihieny suet yc. ee eee eet a eine ts Mee AN ee a 80 70 67 
ern ATHO CL. te at oon ty AMR Ec ca RM ARS ie cee NRE heb tS Res ae ae ih, IRA Ai ge 73 97 55 
a1 PLO) ad BI 5 5 ene Aes Src ane MEE tele Gd yg A OE SB ee aa REINA eC SPE ees ie 21 18 20 
INTO Reap atietysia) O11 1S rece sees ecient ee aera eee, eee ne 22, ORS) 25 





Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


i 
Monthly Totals 











Trans- Finance 
portation, Services  Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- ~=Communi- Con- Public Goyern- —_ Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income ve 


NNN 
($ Millions) 


19Gb SV orlaet ee ee 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
Gea trainers ee ee 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1966= Total oa 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
(064 Totals ee 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965 = Towle = 1c... 5 ee 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965 Jute sae essen ave 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 686.2 81.6 2,212.5 
ieee ee hee ee 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 185.2 39.4 310.3 655.4 81.5 2,199.7 
cess aoe ae 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 312.2 666.7 82.1 293533 
September..........c..000- 57.4 626.4 208.9 38.0 196.7 39.1 317.4 711.4 83.3 2,306.3 
October...c.cccsseeseeeeeee 58.9 636.3 202.1 37.8 201.1 39.2 322.9 697.8 83.5 2,301.5 
Novembet........c000.000 59.5 636.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 38.7 330.1 696.7 83.5 2,292.3 
December............:000--- 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 161.5 38.5 335.4 697.4 83.1 2,245.0 
1966—January.n..ec.ccceceseeeven 60.2 632.8 201.1 ORS 158.5 38.2 322.2 708.1 97.3 2,259.2 
February......cescccsceee00 60.6 644.7 193.8 30.5 164.0 38.3 323.7 713.4 97.6 2,279.6 
IN Chee ee 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 37.1 326.9 723.5 98.0 2,300.9 
Riprilen Wee ee s ok. 58.3 657.4 200.0 25.6 181.8 38.1 333.2 740.5 98.8 2,351.0 
Rages ee 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 39.5 337.6 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 
Lincs eer ae een 63.2 681.5 201.8 29.6 216.6 41.0 346.5 768.9 100.7 2,485.5 





Seasonally Adjusted 








1961— Total eee 542 5,306 1,862 283 1252 B57 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962——Wotal eee iceaeaces 559 5,669 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963——Motal eerasseecssectces senses Se 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 Sey 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964 ——Total Se races 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965——Wotall. 2 cree ceseces see 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965— Ines ee eee tees 56.7 600.7 188.0 Sie 156.9 37.4 308.1 666.4 80.9 2,147.6 
ALATA E: < ateoeterte Soe ieee ae ie 56.0 605.0 193.7 Sell 160.8 38.2 309.4 671.5 81.4 2,169.8 
PAUISUIS Unters tears eee a 57.6 611.3 190.5 32.1 164.6 38.9 BHS),5) 681.2 81.6 2,192.3 
SEDiSMOCT anes eee Seo 611.5 203.5 Shh 163.6 38.4 316.7 698.4 82.2 DRI S) 
October 58.4 627.8 198.2 30.5 173.4 38.8 319.7 690.8 82.5 2,240.8 
INOVEMbeL see eee 59.3 634.8 200.0 Sil 180.7 38.7 322.0 696.4 82.7 2,267.1 
IDECEM Dera ae ee 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 38.9 B28 700.5 83.3 2,290.7 
1966— January .2.iscscscecce esse oe 60.8 644.5 204.5 B22 186.5 39.2 328.9 718.5 98.6 2,335.0 
Bebriarye.. 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 19931 39.4 333.0 2a 99.0 2,368.2 
MATCH eessic0c:c: eee 60.9 659.0 200.3 33.6 204.1 38.5 334.8 1PAlai| 99.2 23792 
PAD Tl teen ee neseessseessa ne 60.4 663.8 204.2 38.7 204.9 39.0 BSiee 738.6 99.6 2,408.3 
Nay Mere aces cece 60.9 664.2 204.0 37.1 203.1 39.6 338.0 738.1 99.7 2,405.8 
JONG eee ee 61.3 666.1 207.0 27.4 203.8 39.9 342.0 745.9 99.8 2,414.6 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 
{Includes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the re- 


maining columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to 
having 15 or more employees; at April 1966, employers in the C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of 
rincital feuitural ind ; hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
: Peon ict ucrra: mncustries’ reported a total employ. relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the 
ment of 3,414,853. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 
erga eS ce eg a ee ee ee ee ee a 























Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961=100) (1961=100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
ec ee ee By a ee ee 2 ee eee 
$ $ $ $ 
AVERAGES 
1S) Genre oe eS UE sc ERT eA, NEO 2 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 81.55 
WLS. os, 6 ae AE RR, Ae aR ee etl tL a 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
LD GS Cree RES cs Aon Te water ck ed ee es 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
1S GAmeeenee a setts SE A os oe eae cet Pics coro eter pacts cna te 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
1965 
AD Tall errr pene ee 8 A ae aCe acts See MRR cc oocatoooe ace 109.4 115.4 90.32 113.7 116.3 94.88 
LNA Bee Me EN a Jo. yee OE GME, ccc. ocd s ME oon fees 32 115.6 90.41 116.4 115.9 94.52 
A) Ura Ceram RSS, cress, 252, Se ah toc ats staeaieeth ee iav assets 116.7 116.2 90.88 119.2 116.1 94.66 
TEU so soni cocci SNe ne Se Re RES Drs | ee 116.2 90.95 118.5 114.8 93.59 
TNE ccc sc8 cece ee ree ee eee iy) 116.5 91.12 120.6 Nits? 93.97 
ISTE) DYICIO A OY Soe cn der ee SEER in nee Oe oe Cane ee 119.1 117.8 92.19 121.1 ivan 95.48 
OCTOD ETA ee eet eB OAS, ois, RRR re em 118.6 119.6 93.56 120.6 119.1 97.10 
INO MEMIDE Tare cen ee ee cscs sacck otter mera dcciai oe nen tiiveews 118.7 119.4 93.44 120.6 119.5 97.42 
DECOM DC Reenter ee ek ns een, oe CaN oe ferns eR ce LS 11529 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
1966 
A ATIUATY seen eee te ee Ee no AOR cc ccct eRe 114.4 119.9 93.79 119.1 119.9 97.78 
TEC oy (OETA, AHO, 3. od 1, SERRA erie te 2p S14 Cle ae 114.5 1215 95.09 1119/9 1203 98.91 
INTAT. Chicane e eee tee Cah ES. StL otk Oe ie ee 115.0 121.6 95.12 120.6 121.9 99.44 
PASTS I eRe ccs ho ee ee MIE Fo ost id Tae coos ce cucep tation 116.4 122.4 95.80 HAITI 122.4 99.84 
* Revised, Preliminary. 


ftIncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 
and recreational service). 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Areas 





REGION AND PROVINCE 


Atlantic Region 
INewaoumndameeeenee eres eee ee 
Prince Edward Island.................... 
INOVal SCOP iscse-e errors 
INew BLUnSWICKe = 2. esses eetee eee 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairie Region 
IM AnItOD ae ete sceee ne reer eee 


Gainite yO mite ee ee 
Chicoutinin eee eee 


IBLAMIP LOM Sica caee aoe es ore eee oe 
Brantford: see re 


IIMS STON cea tee oe eee 
IKGIICHEDED 22 eee ahs isk eee 


ETROLONTO sees tet rece ee ee ee 
Wellandssen se Seek. ore eee: 


SATICO ULV Clete eee ce oie See menace 
WACLONI Ast eee eee rere cnc cctae ns 














Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
April March April April March April 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961=100) $ $ $ 

PB ne 108.9 107.6 100.6 79.58 79.20 75.30 
ee ieee 113.6 Wa 101.6 85.95 84.88 80.79 
Sci BE ee ee ine 100.7 100.4 64.15 66.19 61.11 
a Bsn a 108.1 106.1 103.4 76.16 76.40 73.74 
eas ae: 106.6 107.1 96.6 80.91 79.87 74.99 
ree eee Sanne 113.9 111.9 107.9 94.05 92.70 87.45 
ee eee oe Ome ae Ie 119.9 118.4 113.0 98.67 98.31 94.17 
Ree ALE Mei eee eel eae 110.8 110.8 103.7 89.03 88.85 84.94 
A( ll Appa AaB Ol cee ERE 106.5 106.3 102.1 84.08 83.86 81.46 
See eens Vietrte enn ocak ES 109.0 103.7 87.60 86.40 83.80 
- Aa ate) cay eames 114.2 Lis) 105.2 93.55 93.73 88.28 
en en ee ae 122.8 121.6 112.9 107.90 105.51 98.84 
ob io OEE, 20 se 116.4 115.0 109.4 95.80 9512 90.32 
ge tee et eee 131.9 128.0 114.9 WEST 74.57 67.46 
EERIE he ett send 106.5 111.7 103.4 78.98 78.65 73.93 
ec NEE LO eee 94.1 92.0 99.0 87.63 83.79 85.01 
ee ee re 107.8 105.7 103.2 72.99 73.86 69.47 
BPS Cos dpa ee 108.1 111.4 97.8 79.28 771.62 715.59 
et TE IRS Oe 106.4 103.3 98.1 110.53 109.27 102.83 
ty Ried natant th SS 118.6 1D 111.4 95.68 94.96 89.29 
ee eee. ISS: 112.8 111.1 82.32 81.83 76.98 
coh hee RONEN = 108.2 107.4 103.1 105.19 106.73 92.58 
IN Te rere ae Len 108.1 tiles set 83.10 81.22 77.20 
ROA Bier Se a 153 109.6 108.5 89.50 89.60 80.19 
SRI eR 5 22a PRA 113.0 112.4 107.7 88.49 87.57 83.29 
at ey ee ee Willey 109.5 107.9 85.07 84.58 80.59 
ee FR ete a Ire 220.5 218.0 197.9 99.60 98.10 92.08 
Se er oe oe 130.6 129.2 124.6 94.07 92.90 88.59 
Sd erate eee ee eee 124.6 TEES} THON 97.36 95.57 87.01 
A ot ek NG, eee ee 13D 128.4 119.8 88.20 88.73 84.52 
(Ee aN a aero ao ree 120.5 119.5 118.0 103.19 102.62 99.58 
2s ior eect ee eee 124.6 125.4 118.6 93.37 92.25 90.45 
SARL tia es OT aeEe 138.0 137.4 124.9 86.70 86.52 82.13 
peep ere etal ea 120.3 119.8 115.6 91.67 90.33 85.48 
Salle a Se Ee No 108.6 104.0 107.9 95.99 97.75 93.33 
Deere Meese ape. ee 155.0 i557) toler 112.47 2S WAL 
Minne ee ecineeen 130.6 128.7 1215 102.61 102.53 96.51 
CAE le of = ree ee 120.8 119.2 106.5 124.56 123.50 ALA 
PAR nie Or 117.8 114.4 114.2 Hey 111.61 113.42 
ee We ee 103.2 102.9 96.8 103.73 104.30 99.65 
Be ee ee eee BS 135.0 129.3 106.69 107.35 110.14 
Fe eR le i, Tee, 96.0 94.7 91.3 98.09 96.99 81.00 
Oe eke nt ee S78 ee ee 120.0 118.3 112.9 99.30 99.16 93.97 
Fe ee ng See a5 109.2 101.1 109.1 111.35 111.79 107.85 
Pe 2) IRE» ed 147.3 146.3 13370) 112.96 110.90 112.93 
caplet ectsoe Se secre 110.4 110.5 104.5 79.96 79.71 78.36 
Be ARR aN Ie HE eed Gt 110.7 109.4 110.9 86.43 84.97 82.24 
EO AN ME oe ee 2 Te 118.9 112.3 80.05 79.07 ahah 
BOR eg Sn Le 122.1 121.6 111.6 87.29 87.33 82.84 
een ht ase are eae 124.1 122.6 114.5 104.25 101.94 96.61 
Le Rane ne ee 118.6 120.4 118.1 90.44 88.71 86.98 


" 


NN 7 
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*Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2a—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 
a re rh ee i eS 





Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries nication Insurance (Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables _ tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector){ Industries 


(ee nt a ee eee Ge bs | ee ee ee re VOTE Cee er ors 
(in thousands) 








Canada 

safer cil: Whee ee | 47.3 UB 7 1,582.6 802.0 780.6 339.8 616.6 888.9 240.0 517.6 4,346.5 

March TOG Oia ee Neen de 51.6 (eye! isis) 800.2 HSS 318.4 599.2 879.8 239.9 510.2 4,290.0 

Anpath Se ee 44.3 108.1 1,487.4 765.6 721.8 304.3 597.7 839.3 231.4 463.2 4,076.4 
Newfoundland 

snpoytile OTS s ea ON kee 1.9 6.2 13 9.3 1.9 8.9 1B) 152 1.6 5.6 64.1 

Marchi] 966) ess ote. oer. 3.0 6.1 10.7 9.0 1.8 7.8 183 152 IES 5) 63.1 

Agora) IGS ee Se eee 2.6 5.6 10.3 8.5 1.8 5.4 13.4 13.6 1.4 4.9 Saez 
Prince Edward Island 

Xyoyctll WOTSTs) See eee 0.1 = PD) Wei 0.5 1.1 2.8 3.6 0.5 1.4 11.9 

Wy Feweed al Yeo eae eee — — 1.8 l3 0.5 tel DS) 3 0.5 1.4 10.9 

AN HIN CTSSe ee ee eee 0.2 — hed 163 0.4 1.0 Dae S15) 0.6 1.4 10.8 
Nova Scotia 

PNfornill,  UUCOeY oe aces eee eee 7 Tes) 32.5 16.5 15.9 10.9 DAS 26.7 Se7 eZ 117.4 

IVPATG eh GG peta oo 2 ecco is) 7.1 Sik3 16.0 15-3 9.3 21.9 26.5 Del 11.0 114.4 

LNovell AE a ilei/ 7.9 31.4 15.9 15.5 9.6 20.7 25.4 51,5) 10.5 U2 7 
New Brunswick 

ANYOVEUIS ROX, ts oe ee 3.6 2.4 24.4 15.8 8.6 10.9 20.3 225) 4.1 9.1 97.3 

IMarchlOG Gees eee tors core 3.1 P28} 22.9 14.5 8.5 9.8 DT DIO 4.1 8.6 95.6 

wrjsyatl” “UOT 3.5 cee eee ee 3.4 Del 22.8 a2 8.6 8.1 19.8 20.8 4.0 7.4 88.3 
Quebec 

Porat GULTAde see eee 9.1 25.8 490.1 302.7 187.4 96.7 167.7 225.8 68.7 137.4 12212 

1a Kei) 04 KGS S72 eee a 10.4 25.6 492.8 306.8 186.0 88.8 154.6 224.9 68.8 136.9 1,202.9 

iA) OCR a 7.8 Doel 464.7 293.5 WL 91.8 160.7 215.6 67.1 25a, 1,158.6 
Ontario 

PNovall, AGIA ee ae eee 9.3 Boia 794.8 347.6 447.2 124.0 201.7 349.3 103.1 206.4 1,822.4 

IMiarchyl 966i estes ca. 11.2 2\3}5Il 787.9 346.0 441.9 115.6 197.4 343.4 103.2 202.6 1,794.6 

PADI ee OSoee eee een. 7.6 3207 744.1 328.8 Ali 5) 3) 112.9 199.2 331.6 100.3 187.0 17 Ses 
Manitoba 

Jenova THOT 22 ont A cee eae 0.9 2 44.5 26.9 Lee? eS 44.5 49.2 ES 26.1 193.4 

I io) ott RSLS c5 Posy a ee 1.1 Sus) 45.1 26.8 18.3 i} 44.3 48.8 LES Dash 193.0 

/Noyell dRYSe SS ee ee 0.9 Sul 44.3 26.8 17.6 10.9 43.8 45.3 11.6 23.4 185.3 
Saskatchewan 

FAD til el OGG 8 ee eet ee otek es 0.1 4.9 14.6 9.6 5.0 12.9 Die 36.0 eS 16.0 117.4 

Var Chel OGG eerste eee 0.3 5.1 14.6 9.5 5.1 11.6 24.5 3500 Ha 16.0 115.0 

FAD Ti late 965 so cceseccetee eserneecises 0.1 4.2 14.0 9.3 AS 9.7 24.3 33.8 6.9 13.8 106.8 
Alberta 

PA ri lime OGG% eee eee 1.8 17.0 46.7 25.4 Die? 28.7 46.7 70.9 13.9 41.4 267.0 

INTarchyll OGG: mes rss 1.9 19.8 47.3 25.4 21.9 29.1 46.3 70.5 1357 41.4 270.0 

ANvoypll” aloo 5 a ee 2.0 15.8 42.0 23.9 18.1 D2, 45.1 65.6 1822 36.1 245.1 
British Columbia 

FAD TIN SOG oes Pe i ees 18.8 9.0 121.6 46.4 TByil 34.3 71.4 89.4 2355 62.0 429.9 

DVEaneh 966i seer ee ees ee 19.1 9.0 121.1 45.0 76.1 33.8 70.4 89.2 PBS 60.2 426.0 

ATRL OO Siete eer oe eee, 17.9 7.8 bea 43.4 68.7 29.6 67.3 83.8 20.8 52.8 392.0 

*Revised. +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal 


services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Numbers* 








April March April April March April 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961=100) $ $ $ 

MINING: INGLUIDENG MILLING -sunn-wee ees 104.8 106.1 100.1 116.79 118.83 109.90 
IMet alls certain cen eet beta eee ee 104.1 103.5 100.2 116.00 eS, 109.99 
Mineral iftaels. 2 2 ee oer eee eee ee eee te 99.0 98.7 99.9 122.73 120.49 115.96 
INGn=metalsiexcep tuitlelS..-eeeeesereeecerete tere eee 105.2 101.4 101.1 111.07 112.00 104.36 
Quarries and sand Hits so. te setae se eee tes 118.2 107.5 105.6 101.33 101.78 91.57 
Services incidental to mining.....................:00:0108 116.7 147.1 95.9 123.41 135.17 110.66 
IMA NIUIRA GTUIRUINGoatrasceccce rescence cere cee seep teesstc cosets 121.1 120.6 MS 7 99.84 99.44 94.88 
IDurable:PoodS: 0 a eee eee 133.5 13257 122.8 107.36 106.99 103.58 
Non-durable f00dSe ance eee nee ee eee LE 110.8 106.4 92.60 92.19 86.83 
oodvandibeveraces nna. eee ee ees 103.4 101.0 99.1 87.60 87.44 83.66 
BOO CS eer nee eee 103.5 100.9 99.1 84.60 84.64 81.00 

BEV ELALCS ey eaters eee eee eee tees 103.0 101.8 99.4 106.32 104.72 100.10 
Tobacco processing and products. ew. 90.4 95.1 90.7 102.34 97.25 94.42 
Rubber products. ..)..0-cte tee ee te ae eee WPT 12321 116.2 102.74 103.93 95.41 
Leather progucts...27acr ns care ene mre ee 104.0 103.3 100.1 65.90 67.05 61.55 
Textile products:.. «serait eet eer re. 114.3 120.5 118.1 81.32 80.79 76.04 
Kirrttim onan (502,25 cece cont eee cae cececree ae eee ee 116.7 117.6 107.8 62.74 62.83 59.02 
ClO tin oe eet orp tere eee eee HULB}7/ tS EG 60.79 61.51 56.73 
W dodsprogucts: sic fiesrumta aan eet o cyecene sor. Sts 110.9 zal 106.3 87.25 87.39 82.23 
TEh ioe uAbO Rey aha VEL IHD. OTR ERS 5c ctacococecescoadocenoo inanecznerenaanchens 130.4 128.0 119.5 80.22 79.64 76.70 
Papersand-alliedindusttics i.e oa nane ee eee 114.5 iilseal 107.5 TES 116.72 107.32 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................ 109.5 109.9 103.8 107.10 106.60 102.24 
Primary metal inGustries tse eeerene 123.0 121.6 115.4 118.24 117.70 116.06 
IMetalmatbnica tine mM GUIStETICS sesame sessment ee ee 134.5 134.0 PALS} 105.24 104.16 99.83 
IMachineny.1except ClecthiCalessmessessnsee steerer 146.2 145.7 135.6 114.45 U3) 37/ 107.23 
PLANS POM Atl ONeec UW MNSN teeeeereeee eee eee eee 15229 152.8 138.3 118.06 117.96 119.43 
IBlecinicalnproductsisy cess. .ce eee eee eee eee SAI 136.0 WS )sII 103.78 104.32 98.03 
Non-metallic mineral products...................c0:c00e 124.4 Dat 115.9 105.24 104.51 98.76 
Petroleumsand!coaliproducts ee... eee ee 97.6 95.6 97.6 148.51 147.02 133.85 
Chemicals and chemical products..................0...65 117.1 GIS 7 109.2 112.80 112.40 108.13 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................. 1275 12533 118.3 86.76 86.90 82.58 
CONSTRUCTIONS oc eee 120.2 112.4 104.1 118.68 Leo 105.73 
Building ese nc ee st ee 122.9 119.9 110.0 114.70 113.99 105.40 
EN eineer in ore. cieeccceset rcs eee eros ee es 114.9 98.1 92.4 126.88 125.25 106.49 


a 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 














TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 








OTHERSWLILINES = eee 103.4 100.4 100.6 103.38 101.96 97.58 
ELIANISP ON CALTON ecw. esac ses. 2ose cee eee ences ee eee 98.9 95.0 O79 102.63 100.90 97.04 
STOTA GE: vee eeccti vee Bn den meee deseo ee eee 112.8 107.1 102.5 92.30 87.62 85.32 
GommuUnicaion = eae ee ee 114.2 1135 106.4 98.79 98.63 93.83 
Blecthic power cas andawatere. eee weeeneeees ose 106.6 105.0 105.0 118.89 117.28 110.21 

PI IRo AIL) a eetercades ee rc le nese eRe Aven Se od a ee 118.4 Wali hills! 76.56 Teil 72.93 
Wiholesalestrade 4 ne eee ee 114.8 114.2 107.1 95.11 94.38 90.71 
Retail pra deity hese eke nee eens oe ee 120.5 118.7 113.6 66.49 65.87 63.63 

FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE....... 118.5 118.6 115.0 92.95 92.37 87.84 
TENTaREN OVEN! THOR MULA KOO cr cae scene si usenet aoseetencenreeeere 122); 122.4 ies 89.83 89.41 84.24 
Instrancerandsealiestate ssa ey ann 113.4 ililsieat 110.6 97.69 97.29 93.13 

SS ERA TG Eyer ee cee ees a are eal Se ne ee BB isi 121.0 69.58 69.13 64.66 
INCCHCAT ON IESCEVICCS seer ee eee ree eee 123.9 116.4 iM 59.49 57.96 56.91 
IBWISIMESSUSCIVICES ee eee ae ere os ae Ree 149.4 148.9 133.4 107.33 106.95 96.86 
IRSTSODALISEEVICES me asteack cee eres cette eee een 12523 123.0 115.2 BOA TA 52.28 50.11 
INiiscellanecOls SCEVICCS 5 eee ee ae 146.1 146.5 SFL) 74.80 73.60 70.24 
Services to buildings and dwellings................00..0..... 181.9 184.9 162.0 51.09 49.10 48.44 

LN DUS ERDATS COMPOSED Ea eee 116.4 115.0 109.4 95.80 hae 2 90.32 
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*Latest figures subject to revision. 





Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 


a eee te es ee eee 














Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
April March April April March April April March April 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING...... 41.6 42.6 42.3 2.56 PLOT 2.39 106.61 109.63 101.18 
SG Cas Sn ya Saks 41.0 42.2 41.8 2.66 2.63 2.49 109.09 POT 104.16 
PMOL AN NUGIS ee eh gc cteaicccsscon ey: 41.7 39.7 43.0 2.25 2.26 Plies 93.81 89.71 92.36 
Non-metals, except fuels.................... 42.2 42.8 42.4 2.48 2.46 232 104.53 105.40 98.34 
Quarries and sand pits.....0000000000......... 46.8 45.7 46.6 2.06 2.10 1.90 96.46 96.15 88.27 
Services incidental to mining.............. 42.9 47.0 41.9 Dee 2.83 2.47 116.93 132.79 103.41 
DPAIU PACT URING Woo. cictecsesccecsececeocecees 41.0 41.2 41.1 225 222 QAz 91.69 91.24 87.03 
TET oO) 90 ek 41.6 41.7 42.1 2.41 2.40 2a 100.34 99.86 97.06 
INon-durdble goods... :...-..:...cbceccs. 40.5 40.6 40.2 2.04 2.03 1.92 82.71 82.35 77.10 
BOO AG’ DEVELARES cee. hecco5ecs6Sislss 40.4 40.4 40.4 1:95, 1.95 1.87 78.74 78.82 75.38 
LSU De Sh er 40.3 40.3 40.3 1.89 1.89 1.81 76.03 76.37 73.03 
IBCvcla CCS meaner e te ew els. 41.7 41.0 41.1 2.38 Pasi 2.26 99.24 97.16 92.92 
Tobacco processing and products...... 37.9 36.8 Bio) 2.48 2.39 Desi 94.21 87.86 86.64 
BRODER DE OCUCES oes ol cies cass cacdconceevcoss 41.8 42.4 41.4 2.30 2.30 DalZ, 96.32 97559 87.70 
Weatherproductse 7... 39.5 40.5 38.9 1.53 Ino 1.44 60.23 61.46 56.02 
‘INGE JOVROCICTIS, eee eee eee 41.9 42.2 41.7 1.70 1.70 1.61 TASS) 71.61 67.23 
Miscellaneous textiles.................. 40.2 39.8 41.0 NESS7/ 1.54 1.46 63.03 61.29 59.74 
LSERARST YE 1711 ERS ae 41.1 41.7 41.3 (E37 E35 1.28 56.25 56.42 52.65 
(Caples 2 fae or Suh S) 38.1 Sia 1.47 1.47 1.39 55.05 56.02 51-33 
IY DOGYDEOGUGES Actes cos sons bade 40.4 40.8 40.6 2.08 2.05 1.93 83.95 83.79 78.27 
Furniture. amd Txtures......-.........ecs0020 42.0 42.1 42.6 SHH D7 1.67 74.49 73.69 71.13 
Paper and allied industries................ 41.9 41.7 41.5 2.64 2.63 2.40 110.75 109.40 99.70 
Pulp and paper mills.................. 42.2 41.8 41.5 2.90 2.88 2.59 122.05 120.31 107.48 
Printing, publishing and allied 
NS WL TE IR ee ee 39.2 3933 39.2 eAfl| 2.70 2.58 106.12 105.99 101.29 
Primary metal industries.................... 40.9 41.0 41.7 Dae 2.70 2.65 111.46 110.77 110.57 
ironkandisteel mills. 1.10... 40.4 40.4 41.7 2.89 2.87 2.83 116.64 116.12 118.09 
Metal fabricating industries................ 42.2 42.2 42.2 2.36 2.33 DDD, 99.35 98.34 93.98 
Machinery, except electrical.............. 42.7 42.4 42.5 2.54 Dri 2.39 108.40 106.53 LOIS 
Transportation equipment.................. 41.5 41.7 43.6 2.68 2.66 2.61 eS 111.20 114.01 
Par Chath aNd Parts.d: Seecceeces2..c- 42.2 42.8 41.6 2.58 Dei: 2.39 108.72 109.88 99.50 
WIGTOR VeIICIES Sos 2 i sedensdevaea ne: 41.4 41.6 45.0 2.78 2.76 2.74 114.86 114.75 123.30 
ANGSETON OY TEER so ccrenenoceaqeccueeie 41.3 41.9 46.2 2.94 2.91 2.87 121.39 121.99 132.53 
Parts and accessories............ 41.6 41.4 44.1 2.68 2.67 2.68 111.47 110.79 118.06 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......... 41.6 42.7 41.3 2.56 DENS 2.44 106.38 109.17 100.77 
Blectricalproductsirg..- oe cece cece. 41.1 41.4 40.7 DDD) Deph| 2.09 91.39 91.69 84.93 
Communications equipment...... 40.7 41.1 40.1 213 2) MP2 1.96 86.73 86.87 78.48 
Non-metallic mineral products.......... 43.1 43.0 42.8 2.30 2.29 2.14 99.10 98.27 91.79 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 43.2 42.8 42.2 3.18 3.10 2.92 137.09 132.65 IPB 
Chemical and chemical products........ 41.5 41.3 41.1 2.38 2.36 2.29 98.51 97.60 94.10 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Tea ga oc eS a 41.2 41.5 41.0 1.81 1.79 G7 74.47 74.42 70.27 
| ee Se a a a a a ee a ee ee i te es 
LGN ASH I SEG OE) eS ee eee 41.7 41.4 40,2 2.79 2.78 DiS) 116.54 114.96 102.65 
NB Ulli Capertee re ke eee. B99 40.0 39.4 2.82 2.80 2.62 DES 3 111.78 102.97 
Generalicontractors.s.. 39.8 40.0 39.0 2.74 2.71 2.49 109.15 108.52 97.06 
Special trade contractors............ B99 40.0 39:7 2.90 2.87 Dale G93} 114.76 108.63 
IED EINCC HINO meptee ee ee ne non 45.7 45.1 42.4 2.74 PIB, 2.40 125.18 122.85 101.81 
Highways, bridges and streets.... 43.5 45.2 41.7 2.30 Py 0) Dal 99.86 102.53 88.87 
Othenmensinecring — 2. ee 47.3 45.0 43.1 3.02 3.08 2.61 142.93 138.46 112.36 


_ OTHER INDUSTRIES: 


RD aMuCTANSIC ey ee eee mee 42.3 42.0 43.8 DSi 2235) LAKE 108.68 107.89 103.20 
Highway and bridge maintenance...... 39.4 40.6 38.9 1.95 1.97 1.93 77.03 79.91 75.34 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers........ SIS)5) 39.2 40.3 1.30 1.29 12 51.28 50.39 48.65 
Hotels, restaurants and taverna.......... Boal SiS )5) 36.0 10) 1.29 122 45.79 45.85 43.83 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 




















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
April March April April March April 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 
INTe oye UIE Cl elt Cl eee ee tena ere eee ere 42.1 41.2 42.6 1.90 1.93 hei 
INO Vad CO Lieto tee ae eee oo ore eee res eee ceo 41.4 41.8 40.6 1.84 1.85 1.78 
ING OURS UIEIS Wy Ck ese eae eae eee ene erates 42.2 42.3 41.7 1.87 1.88 1.78 
SD orcas ee le crs ep Re canteen A ogeyrennte 42.0 42.2 41.6 1.99 1.98 1.86 
OnEaTIO aaa so eae 41.0 41.1 41.5 2.36 2.34 225 
108, EvaWhie | oy: byes ies nee ee ec ee rte pen react ec epee 40.0 40.4 39.9 1.89 1.89 1.82 
RackatChewarisstss aces evecare sate neocon ate nent ee tere 39:3 3951 B95 DPS 22D Daly) 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................: 39.7 39.4 40.0 2.26 2.23 2.12 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory).............. 37.8 37.8 38.0 2.76 ETE 2.59 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 
plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 


a EL 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 














Hours (1961=100) 
Worked Average Average 
ina Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average: 
ISG A ae 7 ae er Rs le Sd AR An ona ew eee CO che nee 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
TOG De ee eh cas cca ee ae a, ee coe nee 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
NS GSA os 0 5 Si NER, Be ee pace ose UO ae vane ae 40.8 195 79.51 106.8 103.7 
TOGA SRE ee cs reo ecs nee ee 41.0 202 82.96 111.4 106.3 
HOGS 05 oo 5 bs AM Nortech Metitel cee ete neo ar ae eee 41.0 22, 86.89 116.7 108.0 
Last Pay Period in: 
OG SHEA pire 5 08 ee Fe as Sccaccoe eee eras ae tate eee eee 41.1 DAD 87.03 116.9 109.4 
19, Chg TENA es ee mee ES oe 41.1 2a 86.66 116.4 103.2 
aT UITNC Be cere ete ae cece coce sate ect aa en ere terre cemreenoateee 41.2 Dalit 86.87 116.7 108.1 
SIU Vier os op cas Ge ere nie ee ee ees 40.8 2.09 85.38 114.7 106.3 
PRVNSUIS seston Ree ei he ne 41.1 2.09 86.10 115.6 107.4 
SEP CCIE DOE s<cceoe tees nxas Rocan coe geen hstareseenates oes aeons 41.4 als 88.08 118.3 109.7 
October ae eee i en Ae ee 41.6 Dald 89.53 120.3 110.8 
BNO VE In beret Mee et rc ce Re en eee 41.5 2.16 89.81 120.6 110.7 
| BYctolej 0010/3) eee ee Baier ene RET 55 2 WOE RR foe A eres 39.7 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 
966 January eee meee ko eee Orie, cee tee cece meas see 40.9 2A9 89.65 120.4 109.5 
TERS] ah o( BED ma eae oie he ORI ROR Ban Doe ey ive ie Hu encrr eraser bane 41.2 2.20 90.76 121.9 110.6 
IVIATCH gee rth ites ere os lel pete mh aie 2 SR meet ee 41.2 222 91.24 122.6 110.6 
eo) ot RRR eR, LAE EON, Slee qienn “YL e2 41.0 28 91.69 12392, 111.0 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 


: Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer — 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- are derived from reports prepared in the Centres and processed 
trations for employment and vacancies notified by employers at in the Unemployment Insurance Section, Dominion Bureau of 
Canada Manpower Centres (formerly NES offices). These data Statistics. See also Technical Note, page 491, August issue. 


TABLE D-1— Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 











Unfilled Vacanciest Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
WClODeiE OG Ae ee ee ace 12,936 14,979 27,915 249,228 107,697 356,925 
(Oysiraloxary ICL. Sateen cran acne a 20,137 17,399 37,536 232,316 105,488 337,804 
(Olainelasie USC sae ee eee Oe 24,210 20,861 45,071 219,966 106,320 326,286 
OctObensl O64 a eee ee cor cleccetaersctes 29,159 19,727 48,886 203,340 110,611 313,951 
(OYXW@ Love? CTS ee ee en A 38,929 23,901 62,830 155,644 104,993 260,637 
ING VGIIDS IMO OS tes ete ee aaconneee 48,183 27,246 75,429 218,819 118,973 336,892 
IDECEMITT CIELO OSmeuen eee ot eee 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 
AU ATV easy. Oey cee s sc ua cute sees ecdcr enone 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
VEXSL ON TUGH my UST CL CTE tee eee RE a 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563,806 
IVICUEC TRO GOR oe eel erase cgsatenees 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548,597 
JaXioycill ISYE{Seis = eae ee ee ge me 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138,646 494,926 
INFEKT LESYSRS), teehee a 41,745 27,907 69,652 261.325 126,589 387,914 
Ua nei LOXGLSY ec a oP NE ae A a 40,805 26,173 66,978 233,965 146,798 389,763 
URW AO XES) cacbiccbi EPR eee 42,520 24,175 66,695 221,599 140,563 362,162 
PUT OULS TIO) © Op eee tere NS colds) Pees 43,369 30,533 73,902 187,687 118,243 305,930 
SE PLSI OCT OOne ea. cress sa so soss bets torsssecvevesscete 46,379 28,793 WSU 173,431 122 294,682 
(OY WOL oer IL eg ee ae 39,057 24,625 63,682 179,051 120,962 300,013 
*Latest figures subject to revision. ¢Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. Source: Manpower Division, Department of 


Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-2— Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected by Year, 1962 to 1965 
and by Month, September 1965 to September 1966 

















Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and month Male Female Male Female Male Female 

“SY SCE os 5h ke ee 3,177,423 Meee tot 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
Ty CA soc ec cevesncsssareonneeson 2,912,511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1 eNO I ee Sc cee teesscdeedsadurset ene 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845,696 395,380 
OSB A WEE IIE... a teeeac ce anes Bee tna iene npn tee ee eee ee 2,741,172 1,165,713 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 392,277 
B65 SED LCM Gia eee ean, ene re ec ake sie 204,572 102,142 116,261 55,870 90,690 41,419 
Bera OCLO DCL te eee tin ack 1c eles cit conse scence: 192,182 92,918 92,067 39,869 WAN 29,113 
IOV CL] DG eee er ee ene ca eealavaseeem ree 276,347 113,148 UG. 25 47,977 84,320 31,113 
ADE COD OI yee oe ee RE aes 303,524 102,536 72,004 45,614 70,786 42,187 
VCE Oe ee ee ee, eee 287,740 98,603 (2912 34,959 60,237 26,037 
Be it lcliny eine Neer so aa Etec Rte ay 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 47,675 22,350 
INGEN OL, oe caf a ee ae RR Benen eae eee re rere 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 61,401 28,059 
i INT, ae 5 ae eee mene ene a eae 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 62,133 24,787 
INE I a Oe ee ee See 199,618 93,554 97,520 46,202 75,891 31,330 
TIBRAYSS chen See ee Die Ne Ste oe DOLIASTS| 116,136 95,402 50,498 74,320 37,072 
EU Vee ee re, hn aie casa Set sat 216,035 108,399 85,147 48,433 68,493 38,299 
INTENSE, AS Rem treme s Pene nee, nner 208,409* 101,591* 102,760 58,267 TOVS7 39,645 
‘SS SNC TofS niece eevee cerns Pree eer cco 191,369 102,032 105,486 50,829 78,744 36,987 

*Revised. +Preliminary. Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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TABLE D-4— Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at September 30, 1966 (Preliminary) 


NN —  — —— TTT 
Registrations on Hand 





Occupational Group Male Female Total 
EG 
ProfesstonalvandumaniacenialawOLkenrssesy es eaees eee ete ese ene cores eee eee 8,303 2,896 11,199 
Clerical WOrkere.2 hese eee rsa esc tr roti tes See ean eee 15,505 52,536 68,041 
SEN [Cat Za el on ce Deed Reema Onna ee RN OI eo AR ARR cael, se i anette: 5,704 13,359 19,063 
Personal and GOmestic SCLVICe WOLK EES a nnesrn ce terre eeeteeaee cece eee sence eee eee 24,515 19,869 44,384 
GATING Te sce rc ae eae a cS nee cee NO eT SL eee meee 461 —_ 461 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (€x. 1Og.).....5..-2c2--nesctassnesatacosacceeecny sony ecencseseensnenraasseasenranaaesvene Ss Ul/ 278 3,395 
Skiiledvand isetmieskille ds WOLKEES err steerer eee eee nee eee 60,908 13,093 74,001 

Boodrand kindred products (mel tO WACO) peers eee ee eee eee tree earn seems eat 596 349 945 
"TORUS, Clot hint e etree esses sess orarccces see Peete ccna oe enh teers Secu e ee ane os eee eee? 1,051 WSS? 8,403 
MPUMbereand LumiDer PLO CUCTS ste ccs ra went eee ear cee ene ne Seen eer er S232 102 3,334 
Pulp; paper Cinel> prints) x22. ss sass ee Oe aes eer ee oe ean 680 307 987 
Ineather and leatheriproducts......2. see eee oo cecssooeese ee otros. ge eae 463 582 1,045 
Stonesclay-and. class products. cists ce ccs o-oo apiece seer pene eee 162 42 204 
Metalworking octets cele 5c: lucent te ge eee vans te cate ras oe eee, Mee ne cs eee ee ee 9,220 1,018 10,238 
Bec trical e-course occa ee aie eso eee aE oT OR PR ence Lae? 825 2,097 
Transportation, equipment: 2.8 2s. . csckesee ces iea athens greta at eer ase ee 625 206 831 
1,4, Cah 0 fee oe SNe SN EEN ED 8 ete Me eS re emer neat ae eS: oreo 544 — 544 
GODStEUC tL Ome espe te eecece ssa 8 Se ae a rc ee nae cence eee 12,664 3 12,667 
Transportation: (CXCEDPtSCAimeM)) Ne ceccee ee aesncees esses see es eaten sean sence reece eee 10,036 123 10,159 
Gommunicationsrand publica tilt yaeeemremee os eee enna eee eee 314 3 317 
Tradevand) SCL VCC aes speecs coc. ccccs se eee aes oo eset Re crocs eee 2,652 | sy 3,904 
Otherskilled’andisemiteskilled a. ope et erect see er ee ee ee DAI 672 12,809 
E Srey 208 012 § Beene, rk oP ean Pa Sh a PRECIP crn: Me erin aren aren ve ee bE eae 1,306 236 1,542 
Pee) oy 2) 810 - e e e e D  e  y eRE oee ee 3,954 21 3,975 
Winskilledaworkers <2. ee Ae Be dr cee etn Rte techie: een cn th, aR ee 54,918 19,220 74,138 
Hoodwand tobacco axes eee ek ete tee cls pcre ere seme see ee GT 2,607 3,874 
Wsumnberrand dum Detep roc wc ls eee ease se ee ene ee 4,461 380 4,841 
Metalwork img 25 -seuec cues eee ceca iae Sree ove nF cose pee, eet eee 2,942 598 3,540 
(GS OTSENUIGEL OTs x eee Seat ieee Ros ee Rs es oad acer ie2 se oe 22,848 1 22,849 
Opheranski led! Workers ies. ete cere etc ee ee oe ae ee 23,400 15,634 39,034 
GRAND TO TATE ee ies ee ee ee Ree a eae eR SEE oe ae ee 173,431 121,251 294,682 


Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at September 30, 1966 




















Registrations Registrations Registrations 
On Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
* Year su} Year be Year 
Office Sept.30, Sept.30, Office Sept.30, Sept. 30, Office Sept.30, Sept. 30, 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
NEWFOUNDLAND ........ 7,625 4,969 ELVetpOO neers 255 209 Saint © lene 2,380 1,781 
Comen brook. 2,480 1,190 New Glasgow.................. 1,136 978 Sis SLUSPON ETA se segs vgoseweanees 556 284 | 
Grandes 738 ie) yom ened WN epee etre 279 203 SuSsexX.234 in be eee 170 133 
Stee OMS hac oss .ceee eee: 4,407 3,204 SV Gne yas es eee 2,606 4,225 Woodstock eee 152} 1599 
=a a a a, a a Se Sydney Vines ses eee 502 391 
PRINCE EDWARD TrerOe tie A eer 109611 QUEBEC... sees csetessetencee 89,254 77,941 
TSIEAIND hia tee 1,180 927 Yarmouth. ............... 444 382 A Lind oes eo ae on 803 940 | 
Charlottetown.................. 725 593 Asbestos) 325 sil 214 | 
Summerside...................... 455 334 NEW BRUNSWICK.......... 10,072 7,219 Baie. Conceal === 762 47129) 
a Batiste. eee 1,565 864 Beauhamoisses eee 620 515 
INOVAGS CO LlAR 11,464 11,674 Gampbelltons ese 699 678 Buckinchan 327 375 
PAID er Stee eee Bog 291 Edmundston..... 7. 403 297 Gausapscale == eee 329 406 — 
Bid Sewalcieee mee 516 404 InTederiCtOn eee 649 528 Chandler essere 800 480 © 
Halifaxtss.-a7. ee 3,798 Sh sie Minto. 222 eee 34 136 Chicoutimi =e 1,189 1,440 — 
MVERNCSS 2 -eeesee eee 233 142 INIONCTON eee ASP) 1,656 Cowansyille= ee 229 2055) 
envi te useseeee eee eee 587 486 ING WCast cle ens 942 703 Dol beatae een 541 668 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at September 30, 1966 (Continued) 
rere ee ee a ee et oe 





Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
Year 
Office Sept.30, Sept. 30, 
1966 1965 
Drummondville.............. 1,475 1,012 
Barat ee ee 394 183 
ROrestyilleme ete 273 274 
(Gasp eee Se 393 440 
(GLAND Veena eect ne. 943 814 
SB OUUL, ie ee aes ene 2,095 2,047 
JOlettese ee ee 1,889 1,709 
ACLS UITTS), 5 coeecntoer ee 1,634 1,780 
JEACHULCM Secret sess ate 335 PLT 
Wace Via cantiGwe 438 367 
ILA INEM csunonsncoenn 526 27 
TeaAw ic eee 366 553 
DROVES ee ees ee esas 1,585 1,460 
TEOUISe Villon tne 549 402 
I EV ZOY Ute 5. a cone eee 562 389 
Mania kteeemeecrccn ne. 182 288 
INTC ATIG eee oso occ 647 438 
Mont=Wautiche. 2. 220 340 
Montinasiyer= = =. 540 590 
INiontr cal eee eee 33,075 27,806 
New Richmond................ 475 486 
Oni A rede 345 353 
OUCH ECM es 11,500 7,645 
RAMI OUSKiseeee ne oe. 1,073 965 
Riviere-du-Loup.............. 1,184 954 
Roberval 724 824 
ROU eee 997 881 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 315 308 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.... 480 496 
SUS, TUS. 5 socom 1,204 125 
Stcivacinthem ss 795 737 
DUI CAN ert see 1,056 1,095 
PEs USS ROTIME «ns sscteaneeaoee 1,411 1,013 
Sept-tles ee tsi 1,052 846 
NS Dalit Sain eee 1,734 1,937 
Ser DROOKkCe eee 3,070 3,070 
SOL Perea eee eee so ss 824 924 
sivetrorda lines ee 1,181 1,045 
sinOIS-RIVIeCres eee eee 1,989 2,091 
Wial=d:@ ree eee ee 683 749 
Walleyvitcld eee ee eS B2 981 
WictOniayillemes 2 905 853 
WallewSta Georgess 883 952, 
ONTARIO Fete sos. 102,477 84,699 
PAINIPTIONS Meet ascites. is 97 
IBakT 1G reese rere eh eens 968 832 
Belisville eee 1,066 917 
BraceDiid les eee 413 282 
IBFIANET FORO OY ne v0 35 aapensresener 958 884 
Bran tioOr dee en 1,613 1,624 
BT OC Kil Cees ee 282) 199 
Carletoniblacem= ss =e 170 130 
Ghathameren eee 697 495 
ODOULC eee eee 613 425 
Gollingwoodeee en B12 301 
Gormwallite sec 1251 1,276 
Ei ota ea ke seen ene 197 taf 
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Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
is Year 
Office Sept.30, Sept.30, 
1966 1965 

Fort. Eticss ee 189 254 
Ont hiances aes 150 180 
Fort Williams eee WZ 581 
Gdltaeth 7. eee 988 638 
Gananoque 129 124 
Goderich es eee 209 134 
Guel pn eee 800 689 
Elan (One ee eee 7,587 Hei lt G7) 
Hawkesbury.2- 380 DOD 
Kapuskasing. 301 288 
Kenora ae ee 194 Bis 
Kinestone epee 1,703 162 
Karkiandsleak cosas 422 432 
Kotchener =e 1,807 1,145 
Reamin tone 233 170 
Lindsay ees eee 368 457 
Thistowel- ee 89 49 
Londons... 2 = AV Biey]/ 2,263 
Bone Branch: ee 2,736 2,326 
Midland. 4 ee 387 301 
INapance sae ee 343 200 
INewaléiskeardiness eee 245 192 
INewilanket==s eee 658 Soe 
INiacatal Halls 1,347 889 
INOTtH EB Ayes eee eee 804 605 
Oakville ee eee 679 666 
Opillig-S Ae eee, 608 443 
Oshawa eee ee ees 9,423 7,843 
Ottiwakere oe eee 4,884 33,925 
Owenlsound= see 756 458 
Parey SOUNG seen eee 122 BB 
Rembrokes eer ae 831 540 
Pétthie ss. = eee eee 191 148 
REteHDOLrouc nse 1,714 1,435 
Pictoni eee ee 130 99 
ROriATthuie 849 882 
Port, Colbornea 416 253 
Prescott. ae ee 137 191 
Renirew. ee PANS) 162 
Si Cathaniness eee 4,708 1,683 
SG lhomas= se ee 260 318 
SAL ase ee eee eee 1,219 1,039 
Sault stem Varies 15323 1,503 
Si COCme eee 222) 347 
SPORT OS PEARS, soos cerecticbecre 190 212 
Strathond ayers 397 184 
SLurscon allsies eee 83 187 
SUdDULY Eee eee 1,891 1,602 
Hulisonburo ee eee 236 239 
TOMA TNN DS. oceepeecnasoencres 954 795 
MorontOee ae 25,560 22,653 
ETENtON eee eee 549 456 
Walkerton ses 223 180 
Wallacebuten..ee 206 149 
Welland sg. ve) .< cee 1,739 934 
W eStOiliks eects 1,865 1,801 
NWYTOVGISGTP, caesar Sooreraceoones 4,507 4,047 
Woodstock san 334 304 











Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
x Year 
Office Sept.30, Sept. 30, 
1966 1965 
MANITOBA ==) 9,898 10,076 
Brand one ee 693 690 
TD UTD OW sanse sSscctensnboowos: 289 269 
Rlimghlonte see Ge ili 
Portage la Prairie............ 249 240 
The: Pass eee See as. 152 200 
Winn pel ee ae ee 8,338 8,565 
SASKATCHEWAN .......... 5,592 5,680 
Stevan eee eee 63 Sif 
Ploydminstepe ee 50 67 
IO OSCR AW eee Eee eee 443 Sal 
NonthyBattletorda 327), 248 
BrincesAl beri ae 635 562 
RESIN avnc reese ens 1,970 1,781 
SaskatOOuias ete 1,403 1,739 
Swilt Curent. 204 187 
Wey DUtTtieee saan 92 84 
YWOrkton ee eee 405 434 
AIBERWTA ore an eee 324670 Oot 
Blairmore =e ee 64 211 
Calgary shee ee 5,498 A si> 
ID rumah ll ere eee 158 134 
Edmonton sess 5,567 4,757 
EdSOns: 3 eee 130 117 
Grande Prairies. 326 366 
Rethbridce eee 630 961 
Medicme tates 406 450 
Reds D cei ee 688 550 
BRITISH COLUMBIA...... 43,653 30,113 
A DbOtSiOrde se eee 749 390 
Chilliwacke. =e 558 544 
COUuTrIeCn Aye eee 851 463 
CranbroOkee ee ee 595 Boo 
Dawson Creckss ee 552 395 
DUNCAN i coe ae eee 407 315 
Kamloops 1,292 SIA 
Kelownasee ee 637 500 
INE TORNTEO@),« spannwoncerneste naa 1,071 561 
INGISON Soe nee ee 406 279 
New Westminster............ 7,642 4,319 
Penticton ee 618 719 
Port Alberni ee 437 407 
PrincerGeoree me ree: 1,418 1,021 
Pin Cee RU Deh ta 785 583 
OUesiicl ieee ene 412 306 
Pa Ss eee, 376 335 
WaniCOlyele eee eee 19,838 14,328 
V.GEnOn tee eee eee 679 562 
VI CCOTIG eee tere eee 4,212 2,461 
WV NICH OTS Cee eee 118 149 
CANAD Ase = saree 294,682 245,219 
IMB eS Se east eee 173,431 144,812 
emi ales saya eee 121,251 100,407 
*Preliminary jIncludes registrations re- 


ported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local 


Office. 


ment of Manpower and Immigration. 


Source: Manpower Division, Depart- 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in September 1966 (Preliminary) 


Ne ee Ea 


Industry group 





AGRICULTURE, FISHING, TRAP PIN Goris ccteetsespeer ence cetececer sean 


BOR ES CRY Qi sre cscs opens ttc escesce co ottes contest esons ot eee emmemnaccnnrec Sentence atecessrens 


MINING, QUARRYING AND OHS WEE ooh orescence 


Metal lcrratrrita os eee es acecee ee necro a ancen Fone cao 


IN@nemetall mim img cores ence eo Pee Pe cee aes ete Reese econ ite 
Quarrying, Clay Arid Sand (pits. cart See tontry cash eee esac nino eceeareee 
PEOSPCCUIN Secor e e ee on ner Seamer ere mene ncaa 


WEAINTUIRA CTU IRITIN Grrr rere ae ere sere ree a gece los cence Meee teasecearae es 


POGdstand DEVELA LCS soccer so eee ee arena crete ote tere meee Scene utente 
Tobaccorand to baccosproductsesseeteen steset easter eet aes 
Rubber products sick sere ee ae ease ee tacts bia ass eee vcaersesaes 
Leather products sso scsiiitecccccc creo ec score enacts ee sceectee est 
Mextileroroducts (Excep tic) Oth) ee epeneer reese eee mice en eee eee 
Clothingy(textilevamcdectn) ieeceecesceeee testers eet ene eee eee 
A "oy oye ly 0) 0 (4 LD Ce opeee Ren RE A rr: cee eR aN en eee ESRC eaner ce rerire 
Papers products sie cicercses ek tae eee ee erate crs ce ogee eo va seee ee actce senses se 
Printings publishing ane allicdindustmes wee. eee een eee aneres 
Tronvand'steel- products ccsereso mere mee as aster eee eee ears 
Transportation equipment sec eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eae 
Non-ferrous metal products..................... Oppo Mr Se Oma eel eee Nar 
IECECISAIEA DP AL AUIS ATV SUP [CS eee ee meme ere 
INon-metallichmineradls pro cduCl ste speemee nearer sentient earns Seer ner cee ce 
Products of petroleumpancdscoc|eeseereree cee eee 
Chemical products ee. ee caer eee EE coe ane eo 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ..........0....0...cc:cceccsessccensesesseeeeees 


TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION.............. 


FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 


TRPANSPOTtAUIOI see Meee ee ee 
StOTAR6) 2 ceccd cok teceinl cs cop ee ee ee 
Communications 284.0. cc.. oe eee ee eee eee ee 


ro ah AG ol odie area pp ete are mee 75a Rea UO a PONE she ok NT DS Ie 
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Community or public service 


Government service 


Recreation service 


Business service 


Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


19,307 
3,615 


190 
267 
842 
447 

2,613 

1,334 
703 

3,580 

1,758 
537 

1,032 
813 

52 
707 
781 


14,300 
9,801 
4,499 


6,564 
5,888 
562 
114 


326 


10,161 
4,790 
Spel 


616 


11,174 
1,302 
2,881 
1,140 
1,854 
3,997 


78,744 


Female 


3,420 
16 
82 


30,952 
8,318 
45 
406 
591 
1,334 
2,037 
2,899 
1,606 
159353 
4,099 
2,145 
774 
1,860 
895 
75 
980 
15535 


14,527 
9,942 
4,585 


6,939 
6,089 
612 
238 


372 


15,677 
6,264 
9,413 


1,867 


25,583 
3,287 
4,042 
1,428 
2,688 

14,138 


LIS io 


Change from 
September 1965 


5588 ee 


44108 
os 
sei] 64 
Ste 
eG 
1 ae 
2 vine 
x OO 
— 3,324 
coats 
Ee 
aah OI 
eas 
to 9 82 
—198 208 
— 496 
ees? 
ess 
6587, 
EES] 
sea 
+, 159 
Ge 
> ENG 
tay93 
Fes 092 
— 2,189 
eye 
= 65 
aeaite9 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with num- the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
bers of persons covered by insurance and claimants for benefit Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. The data published by the DBS. For further information regarding the 
are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, nature of the data see Technical Note, page 646, November 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from information supplied by issue. 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population, 1961-66 


es 





January February March April May June 
000’s 
Total Insured 
ee oe 4,021.4 3,892.0 
LESTE! Gos 8ae.o. 4,113.0 4,114.0 4,101.0 4,019.0 4,084.1 3,984.0 
AS NR Te gc sa ensnecyuectv scx cade cecsnss 4,226.0 4,228.0 4,210.0 4,142.0 4,113.4 4,071.0 
ES EUE Sons aon a a rr 4,299.0 4,301.0 4,309.0 4,249.0 4,169.8 4,170.0 
BFE em er apace yt cuss sade bccondeiee cts 4,389.0 4,402.0 4,423.0 4,395.0 4,256.6 4,229.0 
HEROS cue aac sre 1s ee rr 4,482.0 4,506.0 4,498.0 4,465.0 4,404.0 
Employed 
RISES 2h a ee 5 ee 3,505.8 3,625.1 
Ne aA. sce scadheaccdadeitecdaceks 3,414.5 3,395.3 3,413.5 3,454.5 3,653.3 3,769.7 
ee se Soe aac cabauc Rt adhcssss 3,522.9 3,507.5 3,524.7 3,576.1 3,728.8 3,850.7 
Fe aera puee cuca She conn seleceencceelan. 3,700.4 3,693.9 Seiiied SSIES 3,836.2 3,968.1 
ls Oe cobs aap sonschovc especie ctcndes 3,841.2 3,842.8 3,884.0 3,932.1 3,921.2 4,048.3 
ee se snserssisset¥esaheadasdinvers 3,970.2 SS SS 4,000.0 4,051.1 4,186.4 
Claimants 
JMOL 28 2 Ss  ) S 515.6* 266.9 
UU See Be os i ae cr 698.5 718.7 687.5 564.5 430.8* 214.3 
i URES ee | ele ae ne rn 703.1 720.5 685.3 565.9 384.6* 220.3 
a tree oe 2b occas anecuoncvestezrdeosetenss 598.6 607.1 597.3 497.7 333700 201.9 
ae op Pees cnssenuncccascessosaskesaxiias 547.8 559.2 539.0 462.9 335.4* 180.7 
UTES Ly eee 511.8 530.5 498.0 413.9 217.6 














July August September October November December 
000’s 
| Total Insured 
Ne eon cass ncotvvevrnessnsiv vss cs 3,912.0 3,926.0 3,902.0 3,925.0 4,002.0 4,109.0 
ee se ea 4,002.0 4,033.0 3,998.0 4,003.0 4,097.0 4,196.0 
ee ON Feel a ec pcssensrssecasice, 4,075.0 4,128.0 4,110.0 4,112.0 4,167.0 4,299.0 
EEE EEC ae ee 4,213.0 4,262.0 4,238.0 4,237.0 4,294.0 4,379.0 
TEESE a ihe ee 4,268.0 4,313.0 4,287.0 4,286.0 4,365.0 4,444.0 
EOS 2S ee 
-_ Employed 
i Reena ee a eacrsegscssedinccoastasattsccanoneds 3,656.7 3,696.7 3,672.8 3,656.3 3,616.0 3,507.8 
ee ain sits Hels sseecusw'erepbonsiceeds 3,790.0 3,834.3 3,800.2 3,758.9 3,722.8 3,604.0 
Rass cpiceus ca stess cs seocapntshcesocb ies 3,856.0 B93 550) SEO PEY TI) 3,893.1 3,863.6 3,766.7 
RE Bhs os OR REE eo ee 4,007.7 4,080.0 4,064.4 4,022.5 4,019.5 3,900.8 
A ee Nash Soi ccedss Bosloonssisedoususs 4,083.6 4,140.5 4,129.7 4,115.6 4,120.4 4,026.0 
RE or ee ne tN en Nica vi pesbvanscaacgie nes 
Cla.mants 
NS a 8A casas on ovansasnondaclennseane 25555 22913 Wphyp) 268.7 386.0 601.2 
TE) ee CP ne ane eee 212.0 198.7 197.8 244.1 374.2 592.0 
(Gn yea TT Se eo 219.0 1975 186.3 218.9 303.4 53235 
OI AO eet. ae 205.3 182.0 173.6 214.5 274.5 478.2 
en on de de 184.4 1725 1573 170.4 244.6 418.0 
Ne No acatacrne svicsh emer adeeb 
a 
*The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during book renewal. For other months the claimants are as shown in Table E-3 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at August 31, 1966 















































Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or July 31 Aug. 31 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1966 1965 

CANAD A ernest ereersenrrecee: 187,172 76,076 58,716 31,872 20,508 195,996 172,451 
IMO ice cece es ee ees eee IBIS 50,537 35,622 16,099 10,917 115,472 102,756 

Doe nat) a ee See a re Oe eA Aero d nacht 73,997 25,539 23,094 ome 9,591 80,524 69,695 

I(r iaio total elie \a Meenas genni Senha chor ca snone arr ope oa tt 4,875 1,675 1,787 857 556 4,749 3,500 
150 Cy (nee Seren mane NG Bee ON ME Ren ater 33535 1,299 1,346 537 353 3,449 2,407 
Peimale “202 te ee oe ee 1,340 376 441 320 203 1,300 1,093 
Prince vecdward isla cl agen ceeesere ences esate eranee serene 739 395 224 89 TEA [55 700 
Males ee ee eee 483 261 170 20 32 486 430 
Bernal ecto hoe oo esc eeee se es 256 94 54 69 39 269 270 

ING Van SCO ti ae ee ee ae eer necro 8,940 3,063 2,446 1,848 1,583 8,806 7,903 
INV Gil (aC lea, eee Oo Pe ceria cave Becripat! 6,176 2,290 1,683 1,210 993 5,971 5,483 

| Sgn (oe ak eee ts: SAMO Dn Bred Oe MSE er rie 2,764 THE 763 638 590 2,835 2,420 
ICE a fd BY OU oKoGt,tp (6) greet ay eR ta cnceneeren sands 7,810 3,118 2,324 1,429 939 8,072 6,516 
Mia ete sek ee ee ee ees Sy ee on eras Seer 5,436 2,316 1,599 993 528 5,610 4,365 

| BY esua tel (epee eee en Brel Ree mney wR PMAD ES ecg eee 2,374 802 725 436 411 2,462 HANS 
QUISDEG Boeriesosts ee ee pe eee Silla 21,370 15132 10,298 S32 58,684 51,900 
Wheto Se os oe osanc cece esse ccoee eee ne arnee 32,040 14,176 9,084 5,516 3,264 35,493 32,846 

| 5Y-5 07211 eee PR OS RAN os Sie 21,092 7,194 6,648 4,782 2,468 23,191 19,054 
OEALIO Me ee ree teen 76,561 30,937 27,411 10,700 W513 80,634 68,883 
IN, Fells, ce apt enasesl me Geen te ho ah nS tore bis tlh soncteemacnn eon eT 45,649 19,671 17,490 4-715 S113: 46,354 40,379 
Ferma © or oss oe ee ee ed este 30,912 11,266 9,921 5,985 3,740 34,280 28,504 
Meairite tea mess eerste cee ee eee ee errata amet 5,138 1,894 1,443 1,098 703 5,651 6,158 
IVI cea re ieee eet en enero rere eee setse ae 2,316 890 624 429 373 2,716 3,042 
Piette © este. ce toes cae eee tee ee eee ee 2,822 1,004 819 669 330 2,935 3,116 
Saskatchre wath tc eee lect aoces aes oom reecc cree ee 3,024 1,126 749 672 477 3,119 3,070 
107) he eae ad En REN aa At ae nee eee eee 1,267 536 238 265 228 1,257 1,197 

| Bes 12) eee st tp, een ie Pe ea Aerie eer LSS 590 511 407 249 1,862 1,873 

VN Berit ime tomes ree eee oo ce, neem nee es oes 5,652 2,347 1,438 1,200 667 6,321 6,515 
10; ilk ee am oe OE otk a 2,894 1,319 648 594 333 8.231 3,097 

| Srey hos (oem ee eps ee cg eee ee eee 2,758 1,028 790 606 334 3,090 3,418 








VBFatuA | mC CONTINU OV ee ce ccrcrececear carnnere deceecocn ckcorecenLoceer senoeP Te 21,301 10,191 5,162 3,681 2,267 19,205 17,306 
IS ETT W ea AR ne ap ere eee lec yc rccey tron ec eheeeeA EI 13,379 Ut Us 2,740 1,820 1,040 10,905 9,510 
RCRA Oe sea oseecs sete copes eee een ae e227 2,412 2,422 1,861 PAT 8,300 7,796 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, August 1966 








Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at the End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 

Province Total* Initial Renewal of t Benefit Benefit Pending 
ANYe yt Cl 2a Cl Serre eee ree 1,464 1,060 404 1,397 809 588 635 
[eharraversy Vea Wy ehR tl IER OTG Le oa ccee chase peosecoodaccosan oocenad ss: 328 235 93 284 179 105 129 
INOW SCO Ulalseo et ce ee ces Seen ca ae ee 3,374 2,299 1,075 Sy iley? 1,902 1,250 15130 
ING WOBTUNS WICK ae acne ee tain arene nee 2,846 2,080 766 2,730 1,720 1,010 1,028 
Qucbeeee ca Ais eden ee eee 22,666 15,740 6,926 25,307 14,801 10,506 8,153 
Ontario meer Seay eee ee er eee tee 36,149 29,820 6,329 39,160 17,316 21,844 12,505 
1N%y Gyn WO) oY We ar meee SO Ny DN ha MI AF hh ab ance 1,635 1,306 329 1,618 979 639 578 
Sask atChewaltincs., = castes. teertee oes mere eee 1,064 878 186 929 532 397 425 
PA DOLE ees ete Se ee orl ono a ae ee ae 2,924 2,236 688 DSS 1,561 996 1,154 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)...... 11,187 7,139 4,048 8,846 SHeeW 3,314 4,904 
otal GanadareAuclste 9G Olu eee eee eee 83,637 62,793 20,844 85,980 45,331 40,649 30,642 
Totala@anadawiUlval 9GG)ee eeeerenee ee 87,068 58,856 28,212 80,855 42,547 38,308 32,985 
Motals CanadassAucust 1965: see eee 83,866 58,592 25,274 97,993 50,617 47,376 29,334 

*In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,593. +In addition, 30,324 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 2,693 were special requests — 


not granted and 1,216 were appeals by claimants. There were 7,853 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE-4— Benefit Payments, by Province, August 1966 (see p. 776). 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


a ee le) ee ot be a A et 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

GIES Co IPAS) 124.0 183-2 2 140.6 1553 146.1 116.3 
NG See AG eee. 5h <akccs cases. 130.7 126.2 134.8 WU S 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
(Bs? = Ci 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
Weiss nie ee ae 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
DG Nae sek ns <Csvos incase. 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 SES 154.3 12273 
AGS OCOD ocxcacccecneeclacsees. 13993 iS}. 7/ 141.6 123.2 148.7 177.0 154.2 122.6 
in fe), er 140.2 138.2 142.0 12397) 148.7 177.9 155.0 1223 
December te 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 55.4, 1223 
iit a 141.2 140.6 142.9 D2 149.1 178.1 155.4 D2 3a 
oeqckia’ 142.1 142.5 143.1 12333 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 

Web doin cs 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 

fe OUT ee. 143.2 143.7 143.7 125.3 150.7 179.2 157.6 125.0 

EWC 143.4 143.8 144.2 12520) 151.1 180.7 159.2 12521 

SD ULENG soc se cisne 143.8 144.2 144.4 12533 151:2 181.2 15933 12 5a 

Vihar oe 144.3 146.0 144.8 DAs2 Syl 181.0 159.3 125A 
PAUSE on ee 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 Zoe 
September eee 5 !.!........ 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 1512 181.3 158.8 126.4 
October ee ica: 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 USHA 182.7 159.2 126.4 


Norte: 1957 weighted. 
Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 








TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of September, 1966 


| SSS eee eee 





All-Items 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
September August September Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1966 1966 Food Housing Clothing __ portation Care Reading Alcohol 
<= eee ce nee a nN 
(1949=100) 
Sie OLNESaINi denen = 12371 WAM PAGS) AAI 117.6 11973 1222 167.7 149.6 117.9 
eialitaxe: sees 134.8 139.0 138.9 139.3 US oi 135.8 139°6 176.9 17225 128.2 
Sainte) Ohne 17s 141.8 141.9 144.8 136.1 13582) 148.1 204.2 158.1 129.0 
VION Cal See. 138.1 142.6 142.9 151.8 138.7 7a 167.3 187.9 160.8 129.6 
1 LCA W eee ec... 139.0 145.2 145.3 149.2 140.4 1325 166.8 190.5 iS3e3 134.2 
SROTONL ORME ese e os... 141.1 147.9 148.2 148.4 146.8 136.3 151.8 181.2 196.8 ehy 
SVAN PCO wee 135.3 140.1 140.5 146.0 Sel B22 141.7 194.8 150.8 140.1 
Saskatoon-Regina............ 13222 136.7 137.0 143.9 129.9 140.1 138.1 159.3 152.0 126.8 
Edmonton-Calgary............. 130.9 135.4 135.9 138.5 130.2 136.6 136.3 182.7 148.4 12275 
WANCOLL Chee mee eee 135.8 139.0 139.6 142.2 136.9 129.9 152.8 159.8 156.1 124.9 
*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be 


used to compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is com- involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers in- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. directly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, see 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers page 492, August issue. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 
Ee ee  ____ _. — ____ eee 
Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and Duration in Man- Days 
Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time — 

(Oy ae Re ry Abate Aarh mek OR Rp ee rn peer ricn 212. 287 7,059 1,335,080 0.11 

1 Ce s.)80 yy Sennett a aise, eet Ns MLAWe a Nee 27 SST err 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
[963 se ee Oe cae Pere Agena Nene eee heer eo rae 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
TGA rer cle er a ae enc dcr eet gee ee 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
ol «sea re II oe peer aa) PR Rar te eon SE 452 476 171,858 2,323,750 0.17 
1965 =—Septeriber ion sae tatercce terre ee eteeec eee ee wren 46 92 21,012 216,080 0.18 
GS on) SEG E nd Wiles Mie OO el Se Mein ob Pe eT 39 87 16,080 161,560 0.15 

DOVER DEE ss Soak bees rv acenceaathar® 29 78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
December............. Rc, OTR EN, CAT Oe 21 58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
SY Sa EO UE TN oc erect Seen Sas hoe bec e See Saeco Ere OEEE a Sy) 66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
CU TUATY oot el sie ct cars ete ee en eee 33 76 18,403 237,920 0.21 

RAT CD oes tes ee ad oc atte eee eee 54 90 30,079 354,250 0.27 

1 0' 5 | CREE IRE eee se ay MA e eta Sete mee eA 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 

Bd Votre hs ch lle. ace et Mee SOR ce ee ee aye ee 54 95 28,465 332,450 0.27 

RPLRAG eM cae acs eae res ee ee oe eee eee tine 51 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 

A CRs Pe aap ie aero NEE ir TA ch ees cera es 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
NUE Se ene: Ser a On RUN EM Sine ee 73 132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 
Sepremloer iy 2 sw header, Race ieee ee ee ee 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 


a ee ee ee oe 


























*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, September 1966, TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, September 1966, 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man- Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man- Days 
IBOLESthy ee. ete ee 2 556 1,670 INGwiounGdlandsse ese 3 625 7,630 
Mt CSWR chs oie es ee 7 16,980 58,370 Prince Edward Island.................. 1 90 1,950 
Manufacturing2Y cheek. 62 17,154 246,250 eee seessetenecttenseegcnsees : sth sae. 
‘ ew Dranswick..-:..e 

Construction.. pe Oar 22 3,474 24,860 Cucbecw ns Cee oy) 5,576 90,630 
Gnas pierce UU eSetee eee eee 12 120,404 356,550 Caio sk, Te 59 27.782 174.520 
1B fs (Sr ne acer cre 5 787 6,970 Manito basset eee 2 464 9,550 
Bianco oe ee tee = =. Saskatchewatlteescsn ease eee + 1,622 6,960 
ai Se 1 5 275 1,480 Ne amet aga i sate oe 

‘ ~ : BEETS HCO UIT Diesen eee ; Ee, 
Public administration. iis. : zs) 3.000 Pederaliosl cette an eee 5 118,850 342,540 
ALTINDUSERIES 22. 118 159,867 699,630 ALL JURISDICTIONG............ 118 159,867 699,630 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September (Preliminary) 
a ee i es 


Duration in Starting Date 











St-Jér6me, Que. 











Loc. 642 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Industry, Employer Workers Man- Days a Major Issues 
— Union Involved —— Termination aS 
Location September Accumulated Date Result 
FORESTRY 
The E. B. Eddy Co., Carpenters 370 370 370 Sept. 8 Dissatisfaction with camp accom- 
Maniwaki, Que. Loc. 2817 Sept. 9 modation—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Crown Zellerbach Bldg. Woodworkers 186 1,300 1,300 Sept. 8 Dispute over marshalling point— 
Materials Ltd., Loc. 1-363 Sept. 19 Return of workers. 
Courtenay, B.C. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
_ MINES 
Metal 
Quebec Iron & Titanium Steelworkers 209 4,390 11,360 July 16 Wages, health and welfare plan, 
Con Loc. 4466 — statutory holidays, vacations— 
Havre St-Pierre, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Solbec Copper Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 160 2,430 2,430 Sept. 9 Wages— 
Stratford Centre, Loc. 6256 — 
Cté Wolfe, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
International Nickel Steelworkers 15,767 47,300 47,300 Sept. 14 Delay in new contract negotiations 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 6500 Sept. 17 —Return of workers when agree- 
Sudbury and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) ment reached 
Kidd Copper Mines, Mine, Mill and 142 1,420 1,420 Sept. 19 Delay in signing new agreement— 
Worthington, Ont. Smelter Workers — 
Loc. 598 (Ind.) 
Denison Mines Ltd.,* Steelworkers 618 990 990 Sept. 22 Workers dissatisfaction with equip- 
Elliot Lake, Ont. Loc. 5762 Sept. 26 ment—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 1,697 35,640 95,690 July 18 Wages, hours— 
Toronto, Ont. Workers Loc. 114 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Calgary Packers, Packinghouse 205 4,310 10,620 July 20 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Calgary, Alta. Workers Loc. 421 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 803 16,860 40,950 July 20 Wages, hours, vacations— 
Montreal, Que. Workers Loc. 357 a 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 207 4,350 11,980 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Hull, Que. Workers Loc. 314 —— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 365 7,670 27,020 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Winnipeg, Man. Workers Loc. 216 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers Ltd., Packinghouse 425 11,300 29,500 July 20 Wages, hours— 
Edmonton, Alta. Workers Loc. 243 — 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Coronation Foods Corp., CLC directly 103 520 520 Sept. 26 Union recognition— 
Ste-Thérése, Que. chartered = 
Textiles 
Cosmos Imperial Mills United Textile 372 8,340 25,500 July 5 Wages, hours— 
Limited, Workers Loc. 152 = 
Yarmouth, N.S. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Millhaven Fibres Oil Workers 195 16,700 45,060 July 12 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Limited, Locs. 9670 & _—_ 
Millhaven, Ont. 9692 (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
| Rubber 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., © Rubber Workers 1,200 25,200 33,600 Aug. 23 Wages, holidays, hours, vaca- 


{ONS —— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Duration in 





Starting Date 








Wood 


Dominion Ayers Ltd., 
Lachute, Que. 
Northern Wood 
Preservers Limited, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Several lumber firms, 
Quebec and area, Que. 


Armstrong Cork Canada 
Limited, 
Montreal, Que. 


Paper 


Columbia Cellulose Co. 
etd 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Printing and Publishing 


The Star, Telegram and 
Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 


Ontario Malleable [ron 
Comistde 

Oshawa, Ont. 

The Wabi Iron Works 
jotde 

New Liskeard, Ont. 

International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, 

Port Colborne, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 


Dominion Magnesium 
Limited, 

Haley, Ont. 

Westeel-Roscoe Limited, 

Saskatoon, Sask. 


Machinery 


Truscon Division, 
LaSalle, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 


General Motors of 

Canada Ltd., 
Ste-Thérése Ouest, Que. 
American Motors 

(Canada) Ltd., 
Brampton, Ont. 
General Motors of 

Canada Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Workers Man- Days — 
Union Involved Termination 
September Accumulated Date 

Building Workers’ 233 4,890 10,060 Aug. 3 
Federation (CNTU) a= 
Carpenters Loc. 251 1,000 4,250 Aug. 16 
2827 (AFL-CIO /CLC) Sept. 8 
Wood Workers’ 229 950 950 Septmle 
Federation Sept. 19 
(CNTU) 
Chemical Workers 252, 5,290 5,290 Sept. 13 
(CNTU) = 
Pulp and Paper 22 2227,0 12,270 Sept. 8 
Workers Loc. 4 — 
(Ind.) 
Typographical 382 8,110 252,850 July 9 
Union Loc. 91 1964 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers 498 10,460 38,470 June 15 
Loc. 1500 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers 205 4,310 10,190 July 21 
Loc. 4354 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers 735 6,940 6,940 Sept. 12 
Loc. 6200 Sept 15 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers 334 7,390 19,860 July 15 
Loc. 4632 ae 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers 108 1,080 1,300 Aug. 30 
Loc. 4235 Sept. 16 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers 250 2,500 2,500 Sept. 19 
Loc. 5063 a 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Auto Workers 735 15,440 15,440 Sept. 1 
Loc. 1163 2 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Auto Workers 1,300 5,850 5,850 Sept. 20 
Boce1235 Sept. 26 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Auto Workers 149 70 70 Sept. 21 
ocw222 Sepiee 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages, fringe benefits—60c an hr. 
increase over 30 mo. contract; 
other benefits. 

Wages, hours, working conditions, 
union security, seniority, vacations 
—Retroactive bonus of $50. 15c an 
hr. increase immediately, 15c Apr. 
1, 1967, 10c Apr. 1, 1968; reduc- 
tion in hours from 48 to 45 hours 
per wk., other improved benefits. 
Wages in a first agreement— 


Alleged unjust dismissal of six 
workers— 


Working conditions as affected by 
computers, job security, union 
membership of foremen— 


Wages, welfare benefits— 
Wages— 


Employees refusal of new contract 
—Return of workers. 


Signing of a new agreement— 


Wages—Return of Workers. 
Wages— 


Wages, working conditions, in first 
agreement— 


Hiring of outside workers—Return 
of workers. 


Alleged grievance—Return of | 
workers. 


eT 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September (Preliminary) (Continued) 
ee a a et 


Duration in Starting Date 























Industry, Employer Workers Man- Days — Major Issues 
— Union Involved. ———__——_______ Termination — 
Location September Accumulated Date Result 
Electrical Products 
Iberville Fittings Steelworkers 177 530 13,640 May 18 Wages, hours—Wage increases 
(1962) Limited, Loc. 3953 Sept. 6 now; reduction in hours from 4114 
St. Jean, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) to 40 hours per wk. eff. Feb. 1, 
1967, 3 weeks vacation after 12 
years, 4 weeks after 23 years eff. 
Feb. 1, 1967, other benefits. 
Northern Electric Northern Electric 1,288 5,150 SHO Sept. 27 Wages— 
Company Ltd., Employees Unit 5 = 
London, Ont. (Ind.) 
Chemical Products 
Sterling Drugs Ltd., Oil Workers Loc. 195 2,150 10,450 July 5 Wages, fringe benefits—42c an hr. 
Aurora, Ont. 9435 (AFL-CIO /CLC) Sept. 19 increase over a 2-yr. agreement. 
Eddy Match Co. Ltd., Carpenters Loc. 152 910 2,580 Aug. 17 Wages, hours—4c an hr. increase 
Pembroke, Ont. 3175 (AFL-CIO /CLC) Sept. 12 immediately, 4c an hr. Apr. 1, 1967, 
4c Sept. 1, 1967; reduction in hours 
from 45-40, other improved 
benefits. 
Uniroyal Ltd., District 50 170 680 680 Sept. 23 Wages—Wage increase 614% first 
(Naugatuck Chemicals) (U.M.W.A.) Loc. Septacy yr., 514% 2nd.-yr., shift premium 
Elmira, Ont. 13691 (Ind.) increase 2c per hr. for evening and 
night, 10 statutory holidays, im- 
proved vacations. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Various construction Various unions 1,150 18,400 49,900 Aug. 3 Wages, hours—40c an hr. increase 
contractors Sept. 26 Over a 2-yr. agreement; reduction 
Province-wide, in hours from 40 to 37!4 per wk., 
British Columbia. eff. Oct. 1, 1967. 
Mactaquac Constructors, Plumbers Loc. 772 188 560 560 Seas 2 Company refusal to admit dis- 
Keswick, N.B. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Sept. 8 missed worker to project site— 
Return of workers. 
Ralph M. Parsons Plumbers Loc. 800 220 330 330 Sept. 10 Alleged management interference 
Construction Co. Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) Sept. 13 —Return of Workers. 
Hoyle, Ont. 
Carter-Pentagon CNTU 250 1,000 1,000 Sept. 12 Working conditions—Return of 
Construction, Sept. 19 some workers, replacement of 
Port Cartier, Que. others. 
Canada Iron Co., Structural Iron i335) 70 70 Sept. 13 Intra-union dispute over election 
Talbotville, Ont. Workers Loc. 700 Sept. 14 of steward—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Lundrigan’s Limited, Unorganized 300 900 900 Sept. 14 Wages, hours—Return of workers. 
Various locations, Sept. 19 
Newfoundland. 
Quigley Construction Teamsters Loc. 120 1,200 1,200 sept. 17 Wages, union security— 
Company Ltd., 879 (Ind.) = 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mace Limited, Plumbers Loc. 512 550 180 180 Sept. 19 Hiring workers from outside the 
Belledune, N.B. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Sept. 19 province—Return of workers. 
Poole-Comstock, Plumbers Loc. 488 150 380 380 Sept. 28 Alleged unjust dismissal of three 
Wabamun, Alta. (AFL-CIO /CLC) — workers— 
TRANSPORTATION & 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Taggart Services Ltd.,* Teamsters, various locals 215 4,230 7,590 Aug. 3 Signing of agreement 


Various locations, (Ind.) 


Ontario and Quebec 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Various Railway 
Companies,* 
Canada-wide 


Communication 
Avalon Telephone 
Company, Limited, 
Province-wide, 
Newfoundland. 


Power, Gas and Water 
Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation, 
Various locations, 
Saskatchewan. 


Transportation 
Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE 


Crane Canada Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont. 


Several Brewers Retail 
Warehouses Co. Litd., 
Various locations, Ont. 


SERVICE 


Education 
School District # 24, 
Kamloops, B.C. 


*Federal Jurisdiction. 
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Duration in 





Workers Man-Days 
Union Involved — 
September Accumulated 
Various unions 118,000 337,140 766,090 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 1615 314 6,590 7,530 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Oil Workers Loc. 1,361 5,440 5,440 
649 (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Various unions 387 1,940 1,940 
Steelworkers Loc. 216 4,540 13,870 
4115 (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Brewery Workers Sy 1,510 1,510 
Various locals 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Public Employees 140 700 700 


Loc. 900 (CLC) 


Starting Date 


Termination 


Date 


Aug. 26 
Septao 


Aug. 29 


June 30 


Sept 
Sept. 16 


Sept. 2 
Sept. 9 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, August 1966 


Weeks 

Province Paid* 

ING Wy LO Lrtrcl cit cl ener eee =r enn eee 12,963 
Princes awand islam Guys veerseeees eee eer 1,903 
INOVA"SCOtA 2. eet Ras eee ee ee 23,621 
ING WEB TUS WiGk2e" wr ence en ee ee 20,897 
QUebDEC) A sb seat cette eases Ae ee 154,370 
Ontariowes © 22 eee. eee ee 188,560 
Niamito bast. 5.224 seca tte cee ae ee 17,314 
Saskatchowatl: erases eee eee ee 9,593 
Albertat yl cesce. Sons tee Si) are Mninmnten te oe 18,043 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)...... 53,636 
Total, Canada, August 1966.................. 500,900 
Totaly Canadas Julysl 966s ee ee ee 576,902 
Total, Canada, August 1965........00........ 546,764 


Amount 
of 
Benefit 
Paid 


$ 314,020 
42,185 
539,643 
484,218 
SOM ANE 
4,553,395 
376,658 
206,542 
412,226 
1,300,817 


11,821,420 
13,661,091 
12,790,935 





*Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 


benefit paid during the month. 
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Major Issues 


Result 






Wages, hours, fringe benefits 
18% wage increase spread over a 
2-yr. agreement. 


Wages— 


Wages—4% wage increase. 


Wages— 


Wages, welfare benefits, vacation 


Dispute over Company hiring 
practices—Return of workers. 


Wages—19% wage increase over a 
2-yr. agreement. 
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